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There's a rhythm in Victor dance music 
| that brings joy with every step 


And no wonder! The best dance orchestras make 
T ` Victor Records—Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra, 
q The Benson Orchestra of Chicago, Club Royal Orches- 
tra, Joseph C. Smith and His Orchestra, The Virginians, 
AllStar Trio and Their Orchestra, Hackel-Bergé Orches- 
tra, International Novelty Orchestra, and other favor- 
ite organizations. And such records played as only the 
Victrola can play them make dance music a perpetual 
delight. 
Victrolas in great variety of styles from $25 to $1500. 
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mo us © 
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| Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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Were you on time this morning? 


HE fellow who needs a West- 

clox most, grumbles loudest 
when it calls. Yet he’d be peeved 
if it didn’t wake him at the time 
he set—and he’d probably use the 
old alarm clock alibi to explain his 
tardiness at work. 

As long as they hear their owners 
promise themselves solemnly each 
night to rise promptly when called, 
Westclox cheerfully overlook the 
early morning scowl. Their job is 
to plug along faithfully and ring 
when they’re told. 

And people thank them for it— 
millions of workers who start each 
day the Westclox way. 

No telling how many pay-raises 
and promotions Westclox have in- 


fluenced. Most big men have a 
healthy respect for time; and that 
respect is likely to extend to the 
employe who thinks the same way. 

Sleep- Meter has helped fatten 
many a backward pay envelope. 
This good looking Westclox meets 
oversleep problems in a business- 
like way. Try it out. 

Pocket Ben, the husky Westclox 
watch, is another fine investment 
for the man who believes in the 
business of living on time. Both 
are moderately priced. 

See the complete Westclox line 
at your dealer’s. You’ll make in- 
stant friends with many of them. 
They all wear the famous Westclox 
tag of good Wmekeeping. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Baby Ben, $3.50 America, $7.50 


Sleep- Meter, $2.00 


Big Ben, $3.50 
In Canada: Big Ben, $5.00; Baby Ben, $5.00; America, $2.00; Sleep-Meter, $3.00; Jack o’ Lantern, $4.50; Pocket Ben, $2.00; Glo-Ben, $3.50 


Jack o Lantern, $3.00 Pocket Ben, $7.50 


Gio- Ber, $2.50 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls 


FOR GIRLS 


A four year General Course. 
Preparation for any college. 

Two year courses for High School 
Graduates. 

Special certificate courses in Piano, 
Voice, Pipe Organ, Violin, Art, Dramatic 
Art, Home Economics. 

Eight acres for athletics. 

Horseback Riding (our own stables). 

Send for new year book, and Special 
Pamphlet giving the two year courses for 
High School Graduates and General Fin- 


ishing Courses. 
Some rooms with hot and cold water. For 1922-23, 


early application is necessary to secure enrolment. 
Special car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 26. 


Exceptional opportunities 1657 SUMMIT St., 
with a delightful home life. NEWTON, Mass. 


School 


miles from 
Boston 


Send for New Year Book 


HOWARD 


A Famous Old New England Country 
School 


25 miles from Boston. College Preparation. Special 
intensive one-year course for college comprehensive 
examinations. General courses. Household Arts 
and Home Management. Strong courses in instru- 
mental and vocal music. Modern Languages. Large 
new sleeping port. Fine new Y, W.C. A. swimming 
pool. Horseback riding, excellent canoeing, trips 
afield. Extensive grounds. All sports. Live Teachers. 
50 pupils.. For catalog address 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
36 Howard St, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


The Ely School for Girls— 


Greenwich, Conn. 


In the country. One hour from New York. General and College Pre- 


paratory Courses. Also one-year course, intensive college preparatory review. 


Lindenwood College 


For Young Women St. Charles, Missouri 


Founded 1827. Located 50 minutes leading to degrees of A.A., B.A., and 
from St. Louis by rail and traction B.S. Special courses. Finest Music 
lines. 114 acres of campus overlook- Department in Southwest. 
ing the Missouri River. Home Economies, Physical Train- 

New dormitories, modern equip- ing and Secretarial courses. Linden- 
ment, faculty of 50 members, trained wood stands for high ideals and 
experts in their departments. Large thorough scholarship. Athletic field, 
endowments enable college to offerthe gymnasium, swimming pool, tennis 
most efficient and modern educational courts for hysical development. 


advantages. Twoand four-year courses Catalog and View Book upon request. 


J. L. Roemer, President, Box 922 


Tea Room 


Roemer 
Hail 


Lasell Seminary 


A school that blends the best of old New England 
ideals of woman's education with training that recog- 
nizes and meets demands of modern complex life. 

Course of study, from first year high school grades 
through two years’ work for high school graduates, 
ranges widely through academic and special elective 
courses, Unusual training in Home Economics, Music, 
Art, College Preparatory and Secretarial courses. 
Ideally sitaated for cultural advantages of Boston. 
Outdoor sports and gymnasium. 15 bulldings. 30 acres 

WOODLAND PARK 
The Junior School for Girls under 15 
Catalogs on application 
Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A. M., Assoc. Principal 
141 Woodiend Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL 


= i An Episcopal School for Girls 

‘ounded 1842. Junior college; four years High School and two years 

College. Capacit; limited, 200 students, Modern equipment. t Campus, 
acres. courses: Music, Art, Expression, tom Economics, 
jusiness. 

Rev. Warren W. War, Recror. Box 30, Rarmion, N. CG 


Distinctive school for young women. 
Delightful home atmosphere. Careful indi- 
vidual guidance. Ideal conditions for learn- 
ing. Suburban village noted for its beauty 
and culture, easily accessible to the art and 
music attractions of Cincinnati. Address 


Thomas Franklin Marshall, A.M., Ph.D., 
President, Box 4, Glendale, Ohio 


IMMACULATA 


Seminary, Washington, D. C. 


Select Suburban School for Girls. TWO-YEAR 
CERTIFICAT COURSE for high school 
graduates. PE ARATORY and SPECIAL 
COURSES, MUSIC AET, EXPRESSION, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE.’ Students’ rooms 
with suites and private baths. Riding; new 
swimming pool; abundant outdoor sports. 
Sight seeing with experienced chaperones. 
Address The Secretary, 4250 Wisconsin Ave. 


Peace Institute 


for girls and young women, founded 1857. 


Reservations for the 1922-23 Session should be made as 
soon as possible. Limited number received. Standard 
Junior College. Four Years’ Standard Preparatory. Di- 
»lomas awarded in Piano, Voice, Art, Expression, Home 
2 sconomics, and Physical Education. Certificates tn Secre- 
tarial and Business Courses. Special attention to outdoor 
life and Athletics. References required. Address 


MARY OWEN GRAHAM, President, Box A, en N.C, 


For Girls and Young Women 
New buildings. Every room has bath attached. 
High School and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
Secretarial Courses. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool, beautiful lake, water sporta, horseback 
riding, tennis and other outdoor recreations 
Mountain climate. Students from 40 states. 


Write for catalogue and views 
W. E. MARTIN, Ph.D., President 
Box F, Bristol, Va. 
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BRENAU 
COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Select patronage 30 states; loca- 
tion foothills Blue Ridge Mts. 50 
miles north of Atlanta. Standard 
A.B. course; special advantages 
in music, oratory, art, domestic 
science, physical culture. 31 
buildings. For Catalog and illus- 
trated book, address 


BRENAU BoxR Gainesville, Ga. 


Starrett School for Girls | 


Thirty-seyenth year. Academic, college preparatory 
and special courses, also seventh and eighth gram- 
mar grades. Co-operative with the University of 
cago; prepares for Smith, Wellesley and Vassar 
Colleges, member of the . sos 7 
North Central Association. © | 
Full courses in all subjects —_ = 
offered by the best academic 
schools. Exceptional ad- 
vantages in Musie and Art. 
A home school in elegant fire- 
building two blocks from 
ake Front Park, Tennis 
Courts Bathi: Beach. 
Fall term begins Sept. 12. 


Address Registrar, Box 30 © 
4982 Lake Park Ave., Ohieago, II. J 


KEMPER HAL 
Sisters of St. Mary (Episcopal) on North 


the charges of 
Shore between Chicago and Milwaukee. College Prepara- 
tory and General Courses. For catalogue address the | 


Sister Superior, Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis., Box A. 


Pishopthorpe Manor 


c Fountain Hill Bethlehem Pennsylvania. 


XCEPTIONAL opportunities fora limited 

number of girls in preparation for col- 
lege, social, or business life. Special two-year 
finishing course for High School graduates. 
Music, Art, Household Arts and Sciences. 
Arts and Crafts, Expression and Secretarial 
work. 
Healthful location in the Lehigh Mountains. 
Near New York and Phila. Bishop Ethel- 
bert Talbot, Visitor. 
New gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. 
Tennis, basketball, skating, riding. etc. 
Aesthetic and folk dancing. Address 


CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 249 


Founded 1870. A second- | 
ary school for girls, under 
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For GIRLS AND 


HE ideals of Southern culture 

and refinement are the ideals 
of Ward - Belmont. This school 
promotes the fullest development 
of womanhood. Thorough training 
in the art and science of home- 
making or for usefulness in busi- 
ness are important parts of its work. 
The worthiness of Ward-Belmont 
is best reflected by an increasingly 
large number of girls who desire 
to enter. 

Special academic courses cover- 


Belmont Heights 


Established 
1851. 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY, INC. 


A select school for girls on 60 acre estate, 22 miles from 
| Philadelphia. College preparatory, Secretarial, Music, Art, 


Ex sion, Domestic Scienceand Physical Training Courses. 
Riding, Swimming, and all outdoor sports. Catalogue: 
CHRISTINE F. Bye, Pres., Box 616, West Chester, Penn. 


AKELEY HALL for amS 

FOR GIRLS 
Healthful and picturesque location on Lake Michigan. 
College preparatory and general courses. Individual atten- 
tion. Outdoor sports and systematic physical training. 
For illustrated year book address The Principal, Mary Helen 
Yerkes, Box 345A, Grand Haven, Mich. 


Bids cette aca mene ces 
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WARD-BELMONT 


ONT 
YounGc WOMEN 


ing four years’ preparatory and 
two years’ college work. Con- 
servatory advantages in Music. 
Strong departments in Art, Litera- 
ture, Expression, Physical Train- 
ing, Domestic Art and Secretarial 
Work. 

Extensive grounds, fine equip- 
ment, swimming pool. A private 
country club for week-end visits. 
Early applications are necessary 
with references. Booklets on re- 
quest. Address 


Box 8, Nashville, Tenn. 


TTT iii iti 


THE CHATHAM EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 

Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. Thorough prepa- 

ration for all colleges. New buildings. Ten-acre campus. Ath- 

letics. Gymnasium. Terms moderate. Catalogue and views. 

Rr. Rev. Bevery D. Tucker, D.D. (Bishop of the Diocese of 
X Southern Virginia), President of Board. 

Annie Marion Powell, A.M., Prin., Box 24, Chatham, Va. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young Ladies. 


Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 7th. In the Shenan- 
doah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern equip- 
p . Courses: Collegiate (3 years), 
. Art, Expression and Domestic 


For Young Women 


tory schools. 
cultural nature. 
courses featured. 
extra charge. 
Beautiful 90-acre campus. 
swimming pool. 
ing horseback riding. 
_ Unique organization of clubs, each having 
its own club house on the school grounds, pro- 
motes intimate comradeship among girls and 


with teachers and offers fine opportunity for 

social activities at school. 
Application for entrance 

early. References required. Apply to 


Registrar, Box 184 Forest Glen, Md. 
College Preparatory Department—a 
new department opened for 
the younger girl. 


should be made 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


WO-YEAR courses for graduates of high schools or prepara- 
Special work or condensed college courses of 
Music, Expression, Art and other vocational 
Domestic Science diploma granted without 


32 buildings. Gymnasium and 
Athletics and popular outdoor sports, includ- 


Washington, D. C., Suburbs 


Main 
Building 


ma 
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WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 


Successful preparation for all colleges. Secretarial 
Course giving Gregg certificates All branches of 
Domestic Science Excellent advantages in Music 
and Art jerienced t hers. Gymnasium work, 
Athletics, Track, Basketball, Swimming and Outdoor 
Sports. Beautifully situated, one hour from Hartford 

New Haven. Students admitted at any time during 


Send for booklet 
MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A. M., Principal 


Frances Shimer School 32 S01. 


For Girls and Young Women. 9 modern buildings. 
new dormitory this fall 35 acres. College depart- 
ment two years with diploma. Four years academy 
work. Home Economics. Music. Art. Secretarial 
Walting list the last 3 years. 70th year. Term opens 
September 13th, 1922, Catalog, address 
q Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, 
Box 649, Mt Carroll, 
Illinois 


Miss Haire’s Se 


The University ‘School for Pied Chicago 
Boarding and Day School 


Fireproof building on the Lake Shore Drive, 


overlooking Lake Michigan. College prepara- 
tory and graduate courses. Annual charges $1,500. 
Miss Anna R. Haire, A.B., Principal 
1106 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
CATALOGUE BY REQUEST 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Campus of Milwaukee-Downer College 
An accredited and standard school for girls. A four-year 
course for college entrance. Music, Art, mestic Science. 
Catalogue. ANNA A. RAYMOND, A. M., Principal, Box A. 


OXFORD COLLEGE for Women 


with B. M. degree. Normal courses in Household Eco- 
nomics, Public School Music and Art. Rates $450. Write 
for ‘‘Seven Points.” Address OXFORD COLLEGE. 


Ox10, Oxford, Box 40. 
KENTUCKY, Shelbyville, Washington Street. 


Science Hill School £o43¢¢4 1835. An 


School for Girls. College Preparatory Course. 97th year. 
Piano, Violin and Voice Instruction. Domestio Science, 


Basketb: Tennis, Hockey, Ploceebaok Ri 
an Mrs. W. T. POYNTER, cipal. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


Massacnuserrs, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 
For women. 32nd year. Modern building. Courses of one, two 


for our graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 
grounds. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOM 


Located on Beautiful Lake Keuka. Boating, Swimming, 
Physical Culture and Expression. Modern dormitory, 
experienced teachers, personal attention given students. 
Courses leading to B.A. and B.S. Box A. A. H. NORTON, 
PD.D., PRESIDENT. 


“The ASHI NGTON 


hool for Secretaries 
The measure Se woman’s independence is her de- 
veloped ability to successfully fill responsible positions. 
Here intelligent young women prepare for lucrative 
positions. A select school. 


702 14th Street 


KEUKA COLLEGE 
Keuka Park, N.Y. 


Washington, D. C. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South. 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the V 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scen 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Mv 
Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, 
under the dirce- 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For cata- 
log address 


Mattie P. Harris, 


President 
Box A 


Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 
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The Birmingham School 


Founded 
1853 


FOR GIRLS 


Healthful lo- 
cation in the 
Allegheny 
Mts School 
land of 
100 acres. On 
Main Line 
Penna. R. R 
Six modern 
homelike 
preparation for 


“*The Mountain School” 


buildings for 100 girls Thorough 
college entrance examinations at the school 
Liberal courses for girls not going to college Excep 
tional faculty Vocal and Instrumental Music, Fine 
and Applied Arts, Domostic New $125,000 
building, with Gymnasium and Swimming Pool Ath- 
letic Training and Dancing. Illustrated Catalogue 


given 


Sciv nee 


P, S. MOULTON, Headmaster; ALVAN R, GRIER, President 
Rox 145, Birmingham, Pa. 


| ™Seudder | cudder 
SCHOOL 


West 72d Street at Riverside Drive, New York 

“A Modern School for the Modern Girl” 
7 buildings; 200 students. (A) SELECT HIGH 
SCHOOL:—Preparatory General. (B) POST 
GRADUATE:—1, Domestic Science and Home Manage- 
ment; 2, Secretarial; includes Spanish, French, Library 
Methods, etc. 3, Social Welfare and Community Service. 
Practical instruction with opportunity for actual experi- 
ence. Gy mnasium, swimming, etc. 


Address Miss A. M. Scupprer, 244 W. 72d St. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Junior College and awe p= year GONNE Mu oF High 
hoo! Graduates usic, Ar 
Finishing Courses Expression. Domestic Science, 
60th year Rate $600 


Social Training. Gymnasium 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 234 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


The MacDuffie School 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis courts. 
Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special courses. 
Two years Housecraft course. Model practice bouse. Two years 
secretarial course. 36 girls. 12 teachers. Principais, JOHN 
MacDurrim, Ph.D., Mrs. JONN MacDurrte, A. B 


HILLCREST SCHOOL 


For girls from 5 to 14 years of age. Best home influences. 
Limited number. Individual care. Mental, moral and physi- 
cal development equally cared for. Unusual advantages in 
music. Only normal, healthy children are accepted. 


MISS SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal, Box 4 å, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


ASHLEY HALL A school for girls, offering a 
broad variety of courses, in- 

cludi preparation for entrance to best women's col- 

leges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern equi pment, 

Swimming pool. Northern advantages in southern climate. 

Catalogue on request. 

Mary VARDRINE MCBBE, M. A., Principal, Charleston, S.C. 


Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 
Episcopal school for girls—Seventy-ninth Session. 
Rich in traditions of the past; alive to the needs of 
the present. Thorough college preparation. Outdoor 
sports. Address Mrs. H. N. Hills, A. B. Box C. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


A standard college. A. B., B.8., B. M. degrees. Profes- 
sional training in Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, 
Secretarial and Physical Education. New gymnasium with 
pool. Six buildings. All athletics. For catalog address 
Illinois Woman's College BoxB Jacksonville, Ill. 


Penn Hall 5:3! 


Aim—Fall Development of Trae Womanhood 


College Preparatory, Modern Language, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science Courses, Certificate privileges. All 

outdoor sports. New iym gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Rooms with private bath. May each year spent at 
Atlantic’ City. Work not interrupted. Rates, $800. 
Catalogue and views. Address 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Prin, Box B, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 
A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women, particu- 
larly on vocational and professional lines. etarial 
Work and Household Economics. B. A. and B. S. degrees. 
Address Secretary 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. 
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Southfield Point Hall 


A School for Giris. Beautifully situated on Long 
Island Sound at Southneld Point. Intermediate, 


general, and college preparatory courses. Music, 
gymnastics, athletics, and sports Horseback riding, 
skating, skiing, 52 minutes from Grand Central 


Station, New York. Limited enrollment 


JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, B. A., Principal 
BERNICE TOWNSEND PORTER 
Assistant Principal 


16 Davenport Drive Stamford, Conn. 


A college preparatory school 
girls in its 54th year Advanced 
and general courses Music 
Expression and the Home-making 
Arts are elective Twenty-eight 
miles from Chicago in a well- 
known residence suburb. Twelve 
acre campus on Lake Michigan 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, out- 
of~joor sports, horseback nding 
Catalog 


MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN 


Principal 
Box 328 Lake Forest, Illinois 
For Young Women. Fits for 
secretarial and executive duties. 
e Two-year course. College grade. One 
Secretarial year for college women. Boarding 
and day students. Home environment. 
Schoo catalog address: Miss Lucy E. G OR, 
A. B., Dean, Box 102, Coolidge Corner, Brookline, Mass, 


Irving College and Music Conservatory 


All branches of music including pipe organ and theoreti- 
cal subjects. Eeprom, Home Economics. Secretaryship. 
In beautiful valley near Harrisburg. Selected patronage. 
$450 to $700. 67th year. Catalog. Address dent, 
Box A, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


Linden Hall Seminary Ts young 


a worthy place in life. Beautiful, healthful location. Aca- 
demic and College Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic 
Bornes, Business, Post duate work. rate Junior 
e! Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Catalog. REV. 
V. STENGEL, Prin., Box 125, Lititz, Pa. (near Lancaster) 


FE HIGHLANDS, AUSTIN, TEXAS 

A school for girls. College preparatory, general and domestic 

science courses. Music, Art, Athletics, including swimming 

and riding. Primary, Intermediate, and Academic Deport 

ments. Happy school life—individual care, educational advan 

tages of university and capital city. For booklet address, 
BOX 40, AUSTIN, TEXAS. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE for Women 


Hollins, Virginia 
Founded 1842. Standard College Courses for Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. Admission by 
certificate or examination. 300 students. For catalogue 
address M. Estes Cocke, Secty., Box 343. 


Aceredited. Two year college, four year preparatory. Musio, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Commercial, ete. Addi- 
era new 1922 building: dormitory, gymnasium, swimming 

pool. Extensive grounds. Rate $465. Illustrated catalog. 


James P. Craft, M. A. (Harvard), President, Box A. M., Danville, Va. 


New England 


Trains young 


| The Erskine School 


Preparation for positions now o) to women. Intensive 
vocational training for those who have a background of 
culture. Fits for secretarial and other callings. Resident 
aads pupils. Addres FUPHEMIA E. MCCLINTOCK, 


M.A., PRINCIPAL, 4 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass, 4 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 


EARI ATA 


In Philadelphia suburb, a place of great natural meaty 
and healthfulness, easily accessible. Six acres with 1 
College preparatory, with strong general course. b iaka: 
Art. Fimited numbers make he! iptu, sympathetic relations 

yssible between students, teachers and Head of School. 
Biris are happy in the refined and charming home life. 
Outdoor sports, swimming. Horseback riding. Catalog. 


EMMA MILTON COWLES, Head of School 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL 
] FOR GIRLS Orange. New Jersey 


% Thirty minutes from New York City. 
College preparatory and sp 
courses. Music, Art. Domestic + 
ence. Outdoor classes. Skating, Rid- 
ing, Tennis, Hockey and Basketball. 


LUCIE C. BEARD, Headmistress 


4t 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls 


A Jur'€Eolleg Sa al 
Ade By-the-Sea Ex a 


National Patronage. Highest Scholastic Stand- 
ards. A teacher for every eight girls. Land 
and water sports. Outdoor life all the year 
round. New buildings unequalled in America, | 
with large, sunny, airy rooms. Fall term 
opens Sept. 27. Write for our catalogue. 


GULF PARK COLLEGE Box T Gulfport, Miss. 


The Bishop’s School 


Upon the Scripps Foundation 


FOR GIRLS LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
Upper and Lower Schools 


IDUCATIONAL and social training equal to that of 
Eastern Schools. A faculty representative of East- 
ern and Western Colleges. The advantages 
healthiest climate in the world. The pupil gocs to 
school in perpetual sunshine—sleeps, plays, exercises 
(at tennis, basketball, riding, swimming, etc.) and 
studies out of doors the year round. Sixteen miles from 
Hote! de! Coronado. Convenient for parents wishing 
to ape nd the winter in California. Write for booklet. 
T Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President 
Caroline S, Cummins, A.M. 
<o Headmistress 


of the 


FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY “iecherter 


For girls. Delightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. Literary and business courses. Special advan- 
tages In Music, Art, Languages. Gymnasium, swimming 
Pegi aaa all outdoor exercises. Opens 

For catalog, address Katharine G 


Wheaton College for Women 


small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 
gyer ear course: A.B. degree. Kaan of men and women, 
butidin 100 acres. Catalog. 
Ieper V. COLE, D. D, LL. D., President, 
assachusetts, Norton’ (30 miles from Boston). 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


28 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
School for Girls. 17 miles from Bos 5 
a Peak, httied aids: a om Poste, 4e 


MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW, Principals. 


A Country School 

The Mary Lyon School ina coiisge rown 

Preparatory for college. High scholastic standards. Music, 

Languages, Home-making Sciences. Out-door sI orts 

erating e canoel Seven Gables—Junior School. Wild- 

gi uate Schoo . Write for catal Mr. and Mrs. 
MM, Grist, Principals, Box 1530, Swarthmore, Pa. 


CENTRAL COLLEGE women 


ression, Science, Literature, Domestic 
ful Surroundings, Exceptional Faculty. 
Catalog and View Book Sent Free. Write - 


Fee AMP: LEXINGTON, MO. 


Intermont 


p Eoleg 


For Girls and Young Women 


Beautifully located in the mountains. High School 
and Junior College courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Home Economics, Secretarial courses. large 
campus. Srani por sports. Gymnasium. Swim- 
ming New dormitory with private baths 
Rate gpa For catalog and view book, address 


H. G. Noffsinger, President, Box 135, Bristol, Va. 


HOOD COLLEGE 


Frederick Marviand 


Accessible to National Capitol and historic pl aces. 
American ideals and traditions. Five buildings. acres. 

Standard A. B. and B 8. courses, the latter i 
cluding four years of Home Economics 
Ac ited courses in 
. Also Music, 
Art Expression. 
Terms $450 to $550. 

Catalog and views. 
Joseph H. Apple, LL.D., 
President, Box A, Fred- 
erick, Maryland. 


Schools and Colleges for Girls) Den pe 


$ 


ington. Unexcelled advantages 
and social life 
preparatory, major elective, 
retarial and business training 
buildings Small classes 


individual care and instruction 


ball, tennis, hockey, 
back riding and swimming. 
address 


SAINT 1 MARY'S HALL 


Founded by Bishop Whipple in 1866. _ Boarding 
school for girls and junior college. Rt. Rev. Frank 
A. McElwaine, D. D., Rector. _ Miss Amy Louise 
Lowey, Principal. A, ‘Faribault, Minn. 


OAK HALL BT. PAUL’S DISTINCTIVE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Day and Boarding. 69th year. College preparat 
gaea comands, sclence courses. Music and dramati ¢ 
Hoe life. Individual care. Skating, Swim- 
ming: Tennis. For booklet address 


Mr. Mrs. R.A; MOORE, Principals, 890 Holly Areas, St. Pal, Mion 
SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL “itro” 


A superior school for girls; under the auspices of the Episcopal 
Church. Fifty-fourth year. College Preparatory and High School 
work. A separate department for younger girls. Special advan- 

tagesin Mule, Expressionand Domestic Science. Secretarial Course. 
it letics. Home life. Rev. Francis Carrington, LL.D.. Rector. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


A school for the girl of to-day and to-morrow. Gonroest pres prepar- 
Cer two-year vanced for high school gra 
jed location at the national capital. For catalog, adire 


CHASE SCHOOL, Box A 
Frederic Ernest Farrington, Ph.D., Headmaster, Washington, D. C. 


THE GATEWAY 


A School for Girls, offering a one-year tutoring 
course as well as regular college preparatory work. 
General and special courses. Miss Atice E. REYNOLDS, 
Principal, St. Ronan Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 


outhern Semina 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 

ff College Preparatory. Special for High School 

f; aduates; Ixpression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ 
omestic Science; Business; Personal attention 
to manners, character. Sports: Taree e grounds. 
Students from every section. Rate, $485. Catalog. 
| SOUTHERN SEMINARY, BOX cez; baem vista; V: 


Lewia Seminary 


For Girls. 
Springs, Main line C. & O. R. R.—2300 ft. alti- 


In the mountains near Ww hite Sulphur 
tude. College prepara utory. Elective courses. Two 
years of college work. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics and Expression. Fireproof Dormitory. 
Terms $450 and $500. Catalog on request. Address 
LEWISBURG SEMINARY 


Box 86 Lewisburg, W. Va. 


R Ehe Colonial Fechos 


In the cultured environment and finest residential section of Wash- 


Courses include primary, intermediate, academic, college 
collegiate, fine arts, domestic science, sec- Q 


Refined home influences, with 
development through gymnastics, basket- 


hiking club, horse- 
For catalog, 


Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Principal 
1535 Eighteenth St., Washington, D. C. 


for observing Government operations 


School occupies four well-appointed 


Physical 


“Fairfax Hail 


A select school for girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
College preparatory, | year graduate work, Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb rall- 
road facilities. Two main lines. 17 minutes from 
Staunton. 21 acre estate, beautiful homelike building. 
High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest spring 

(Lithia) water in Virginia. Horseback riding, ten- 
nis, basketball, river sports. Terms $525. Catalog, 


Joha Noble Maxwell, 
President 


Fairfax Hall, 
Box A, Basic, Va. 


DREW SEMINARY gigeereel Sine 0: 
Girls on beautiful Lake 

Gleneida. 49 miles from New York. 600 feet elevation. 

High gear ema Small classes. General and special 

courses. Atusar 57th year. Moderate charges. For 

catalog addres: 

Dr. Clarence P. | McClelland, President, Box 510, Carmel, N. Y. 


The Girls’ Latin School 


33rd year. College Preparatory and Academic. Thorough prepa- 

ration for colleges. Faculty of college-trained Christian women. 

Selected students. Cultural advantages due to location. Exception- 

ally beautiful home. Catalog. Miss WrLmoT, A. B., Headmistress. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1229 St. Paul Street. 


Vmamu, Danville. 
FOR GIRLS. Limited to 
Randolph-Macon Institute fy" Gre; Limited to 
and aa A courses for those not wishing to go to college. Vo- 
cal and Instrumental Music, Art and Expression. Attractive 


home life. Gymnasium. Branchof the Randolph-Macon Syster m, 
Rates $500. Catalogue. Address Cuas. G. Evans, A. M., Prin. 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1892. 
Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal 
1912 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Moravian Seminary and College for 
Women Founded 1742. This famous old school is de- 

lightfully located in the Lehigh Valley, one 
and one-half hours from Philadelphia, two hours from 
New York (€ aTi Preparatory = college grades fully 
accredited. leor opens - 26th, Catalog, address 
REINHOLD Riewenr, B. Box Bethlehem, Pa. 


Eastern College — Conservatory 


for young women. In a famous historic region, 
15 minutes from Washington. Four years’ Acade- 
Junior and Senior College courses. 
ial courses in Voice, Piano, Violin, Art, Home 
Science, Expression, Hatmaking, Dreas Designing, 
Physical Education and Secretarial. Outdoor 
sports. Catalog. President, Box B, Manassas, Va. 


DWIGHT SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS Englewood, New Jersey 


Suburban to New York City. College Preparatory and 
Special Course s. Spacious grounds for games. Athletics. F 
Riding. MISS E. S. OREIGHTON, Prineipal 
Camp Mudjekeewis, Center Lovell, Me. 
Directress, Miss Ena Pryde 
Address Box 629 ay 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


MILITARY 


Columbia ACADEMY 


BUILT BY U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Ten buildings of stone and brick val- 
ued at half a million dollars. 


Students from 26 States Last Year 


NATIONALLY recognized as one 
of the country’s leading mili- 
tary schools. Trains for college or 
for business life. Reserve Officers 
Training Corps under direction 
U. S. Army officer. Unusual 
facilities for athletics on beau- 
tiful 67-acre campus. Annual 
camp a feature. Write for 
catalogue. Give age of boy. 


The Columbia Military Academy 


Box 201 


Pi 


Columbia, Tenn. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


LEXINGTON, MISSOURI 43 Miles from Kansas City | 


A High (C and World War Veterans. Oldest military school 
of good ch: west of the Mississippi River. 
responsibi Largest gymoasium in Missouri. Indoor heated 
know boys Accredited by leading colleges. swimming pool; 3 athletic felds. Every 
R. O. T. C. unit under U. S. Army officers student participates in competitive athletics. 


For catalogs address COL. S. SELLERS, Superintendent 
183 Washington Avenue Lexington, Mo. | 


Wentworth Junior Barracks—Separate school for younger boys offering exceptional advantages 
for steady, correct development. New buildings, separate grounds and activities. From 3rd 
to Sth grade. 


şrade Preparatory School for boys 
acter, who are made to feel their 
y as gentlemen. Men teachers who 


will understand your boy—and help him to understand himself. Thorough |! 
instruction. Clean, snappy athletics for every boy. Clearest understanding 
between boys and masters. Prepares for college and gives strong general 
courses. Ages 10to 19. Number limited to sixty. Convenient to Boston. Address 
Ralph K. Bearce, A.M., Headmaster, 99 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


a A 
iaee it 


TILED È Ji 


Worthwestern Military and Waval Academy 


70 miles A virile American preparatory school that will Interest discriminating 
s parents and that will appeal to the boy who loves athletics, outdoor life, 
from Chicago automobiles and other sports. Students of good character only received. 
School operated on self-government principles and honor ideals. Recog- 
nized by colleges, the War Department and the public as one of the great schools of America. 
Exceptional location and buildings with every known improvement in heating, lighting, 
sanitation, fire-proofing, etc. A visit to the school while it is in session urged. Attendance 
limited. Junior College Course. Catalogue outlining its many distinctive advantages on 
request. 


COLONEL R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt. Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


OD D 75th Year 


Scoot For younc Boys. Elevation 1000 , 
ft. Address Noble Hill, Principal, Wood- ' 
stock, Ill. Also a Northern Summer Camp. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 567 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828, Prepares boys exclusively for MASSA- 

CHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY and 

other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


The South’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep School 
Near Atlanta, about 1200 feet elevation, in the foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains. Highest 
standards of scholarship and discipline. Cadets live in homes with the officers and their families. 
Thorough preparation for College, Government Academies, Schools of Engineering, and business life. 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 
Open eleven months in the year—nine months regular session, two months in Camp Highland Lake, July and 


MILITARY 


KEMPER schoor 


Develops the boy and trains him for leadership by a compre- 
hensive system of athletic, military and general activities. All 
the courses of a large high school. Certifies to college. 


Men teachers only. Superior equipment. Manual training. 
A system of athletics that reaches all boys. An honor system 
that develops character. Boys carefully grouped in small 
classes according to ability. Write for Catalog. 


Col. T. A. Johnston, Supt., 708 3d St., Boonville, Mo. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


Saint John’s School, Man- 
lius. College Prepara- 
tory and Military 


Among the hills, 11 miles from 
Syracuse. Complete equip- 
ment. A happy school life with 
well-ordered recreations and 
athletics. Business course. Also 
Junior School. Summer camp 
July and August. For 33 years 
under present management. 
For catalog address 


Gen. William Verbeck, Pres., 
Box 117, Manlius, N. Y. 


, MILITARY ACAD 
$ 


Develops red-blooded 
American manhood, 
through carefully co-ordinated military 
and academic tràining. Equipment and 


faculty exceptional. Unit R. O. T. C. 
College Preparatory, Business and Music. 
Graduates admitted without examina- 
tion to Universities. “*Big Brother” plan 
of government brings boys into close personal 
touch with instructors. New building for smaller 
boys. All Athletics. Debating and Literary Socie- 
ties. Glee Club, Band and Orchestra. Special 
terms to good musicians. Capacity taxed annually. 
Early enrollment necessary. Catalogue. Address 
COL. E. Y. BURTON, President 
Box 122 Mexico, Mo, 


The Stony Brook School for Boys 


Preparation for college, technical school, or business. 


A Christian Rreparatory School that emphasizes 
sound scholarship 
Thirty-five acres on the north shore of Long Island, 
fifty-three miles from New York City. Large 
gymnasium. Spacious dormitories. Private bath- 
ing beach. Climate equable and invigorating. 
For catalogue address Dept. L. 
Room 613, 156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Joun F. Carson. D.D., LL.D, Frank E, Gareerein, A.My 
President. incipal. 


MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 


For over one hundred years a refined school home for bo; 
of all ages. Practical military training with feld wi 
College and business preparation. Physical training and 
athletic sports. Address CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIB, 
P.O. Box 517, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, New York. 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY (1868-1922) 


Offers boys a thoro! four years preparation for college, at the 
same time instilling self-reliance, self-control and Christian charac 
ter. Sub-preparatory work offe: Fine gymnasium athletic 
field. Moderate rates. Catalogs. 


CURTIS P. COE, A.B., Principal 
Box A, Factoryville (near Scranton), Penna. 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


pares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Univer- 
Hy Christian 


Catalog. 
Box A, Paciric BEACH Sra., San Diego, California, 


THE MASSANUTTEN ACADEMY woodstock, va. 


Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beaut 
ful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Pre- 
pares for college and business. Music, athletics. Modern 

e th year. Limited to 100 boys. $500. 
Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M., Headmaster, 


Roosevelt Military Academy 


Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Brong outdoor life; proj ve 
curriculum. Fits boys for leadership. Senior and Junior 

GTON, Head. 


T. 
Schools. Catalog. JO. A.C 
master, West Haglewood, N. J. 


CHATHAM TRAINING SCHOOL 


An endowed tory: School for boys offering the essential of 
education without the frills. Conducted to make men and not money, 
Necessary expenses only $350. New Academic and Gymnasium 
Building costing $70,000 in addition to $100,000 plant. 

Catalog on request. 


a. H. CAMDEN, President, Box 102-A Chatham, Ve. 
x q 
Greenbrier ; 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


A modern school with large corps of expert instruc- 
tors. 2300 ft. elevation, on Main Line, C. & O. R, R. 
Station Ronceverte. Expenditure of $125,000 this 
year on new buildings and improvements. Athletic 
ñeld. New gymnasium. Terms $500. Catalog. 
Address Col. H. B. MOORE, A. M., Prin., Box 23, 
(Presbyterian) Lewisburg, W. Va. 
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MILI 


14 miles fror 
ings. 90% of 


strong faculty. 
graduate 
omptitude 


trial centers. 


Founded 


Located 88 


Valley. 
business life. 


morale. Spec 


Point and An 


Gymnasium, 
Rate $600. F 


velopment of 


schools 


ment. 
Carnegie Libra: 


where the 


and universities where they are 


emphasizes 
and leadership 
‘eacher-conducted trips to Chicago's art 


Shenandoah Valley 


ment prevails, 


treated as an individual. 


Instruction in small groups—personal care 
service in life. 
Separate Junior Department with House 


Mother and constant supervision 
Gymnasium and twenty-acre athletic feld 


Oscar S. Kriebel, D.D., Prin., Box 110, Pennsburg, Pa. 


Toe Rely 


156th year. 


A. M. Hays, Registrar, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


MORGAN PARK 


TARY ACADEMY 


m center of Chicago; country surround- 
last year's class d leading colleges 
making good.” Very 
—20 men for 200 boys West Point 
honor, orderliness, precision, 
Vocational lectures 
and indus- 
Every cadet in well-coached athletica 
or recreational activities Selected, 
wholesome companions. Academy con- 
ducted by a Board of Trustees, not 
for profit 
Separate 
boys. Catalog 


COL. H. D. ABELLS 
Box 1100, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 


Military Training to further all-around 


lower school for 
Address 


younger 


education of the boy 


Academy zs 


A Military School for Boys 


miles from Washington on high land 


overlooking Winchester and beautiful Shenandoah 
College Preparatory with studies fitting for 


A unique honor system of govern- 
securi. excellent discipline and fine 
ial needs are studied. Each boy is 
Certificate admits to West 
napolis and all universities admitting 


without examination. 


, Swimming pool and all athletics. 


‘or catalog address 


B. M. Roszel, Ph.D., Major U.S. R., Supt. 
Box A, Winchester, Va. 


De- 
character and training for efficient 
Prepares for colleges, technical 


Complete equip- 


ry. Moderate rates. Catalog 


ee wie 


Invest. for your boy tn a school 
men understand boys and where 


school morale favors success. Strong athletics. 
Refined life. Prepares for best colleges. What 
is your boy's age and aim? 


Write for catalog to 


PAGE 


Military Academy 


Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. It 
means manly little men who will 
grow into courageous, successful 
big men. Parents appreciate the 
atmosphere of sympathy, under- 
standing and encouragement for 
their little boys at Page Lady 
teachers to fifth grade. Tender care 
of House Mothers 

The catalog will surely 
you. Write for it to 

ROBERT A. GIBBS, Head: ter 
Route 7, Box 936, Los Angeles, Cal. 


interest 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


STAUNTON 
Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


Boys from 44 States last session. Largest Private Academy 
in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government Academies or Business. 


Rated Honor School by the War Department, the 

first school in the South to receive this rating. 
1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of 
the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the 
Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. High moral tone. Parental 
discipline. Separate building and special teachers for younger boys. 
Military training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine shady 
lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic 
park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercise in open air. 
Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Personal, indi- 
vidual instruction by our tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. 
Academy 62 years old. $600,000 plant, full equipment, absolutely fire- 
proof. Charges, $600. Illustrated catalog free. Address 


COLONEL THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S., President 
Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 


Box A 


An Endowed School for Boys 
Moulder of Men for Tomorrow's Work 


Peddie considers her work done only when the 
boy is completely and rightly educated. Her grad- 
uates are now leading in schol: arship and student 
activities in 26 colleges. Emphasis placed on proper 
development of body as support for healthy mind 

A thorough i a examination charting 
each organ es, ears, nose, throat, heart, 
lungs, etc., ist the basis for correct development 


of cach boy. Reports mailed to parents. 


60 Acre campus. Al! athletic sports, swimming pool, gymnasium. Splendid moral influence 
of faculty picked for character, thorough knowledge and understanding of boys. Lower School 
for boys under 14. Summer Session July 10 to Sept. 1. For booklets address 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D., Headmaster. Box 7Y, Hightstown, N. J. 


A school where orderliness, respect 
for government, and the desire to 
make good replace recklessness and 
the ‘‘don't care” attitude; where 
every boy is put on his mettle 
to measure himself by established 
School standards. Established 
1874, but moved to new campus 
and new buildings in 1909. Good 
Name of school rests on thorough 
academic work, efficient military 
training and physical develop- 
Ment, and the spiri: of T. M. I, 


Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt. 


which inspires boys to 
their best achievement. 
Sound government 
through sensible re- 
straints and incentives 
to good conduct. Situ- 
ated in beautiful Sweet- 
water Valle y—1300 feet 
above sea level. Health 
record unsurpassed. 
Mild climate makes 
possible all-year out- 
door drills and exer- 


Box 113 


cises. Athletics, cymnasium, 
swimming pool, cinder track. 
Modern buildings, science lab- 
oratories, library. R. O.T. C. 
Military equipment. Pre- 
pares for college, government 
academies, and business. 
Well-pleased patrons in more 
than 40 states. Investigate 
T. M. I., a school where boys 
make good. 


For catalog address 


Sweetwater, Tennessee 


89™ YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 19" 
250 ALERT BOYS 22 COMPETENT MEN 


CADE MY misos 
LAKE FOREST ACADEMY Non-Military 


65th Year College Preparatory for Boys 


DISTINCTIVELY EDUCATIONAL—College preparation as 
thorough as can be found East or West. Diploma admits without 
examinations to ALL certificate universities. Definite preparation 
for entrance examinations of Yale, Harvard, Princeton and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 

HONOR IDEALS—Only boys of good character ac- 
cepted; clean living and training in character fundamental 
in the school life. Genuine co-operation and real friend- 
ship between faculty and boys fostered by Student 
Council—non-military regime and traditional spirit. 

BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LOCATION on Lake Mich- 
igan, one hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool and facilities for ALL athletics. 
Scientific physical training for every boy. 

Endowed—not maintained for profit—annual fee, $950. 
Catalog. JOHN WAYNE RICHARD DS, Headmaster, Box 149, 

Lake Forest, Ilinois 


WORCESTER 
MASS. 


Governed by 
Influential 
Board of 
Trustees 


Recitation 
Butlding 


$ 


10 
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FREEHOLD 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


For 80 Select YOUNG BOYS 


A school with the personal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate habits 
of obedience, promptness, orderliness, clean- 
liness and self-reliance. The students’ com- 
forts, pleasures and sports are as carefully 
considered as their mental training. Health- 
ful location. 42 miles from N. Y., 66 miles 
from Phila. For catalog address 


MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 70, Freehold, N. J. 


Augusta Military 
Academy (Roller’s School) 


A modern school with a country location In 
the famous Valley of Virginia. Endorsed by 
the Virginia Military Institute and other Unli- 
versities. Army officer detailed by the War De- 
partment. Junior R. O. T. C. $300,000 
plant with absolutely fireproof barracks. Steam 
heat, electric lights and ample play grounds. 
360 acres. Splendid athletic fleld and drill 
campus. Cadet band of 32plieces. Able faculty 
of college men, who coach athletic teams. 
Limited to 300. Boys from 24 States and 3 
Foreign Countries last year. 57th session 
begins Sept. 20th. Rates $600.00. Catalogue. 


Col. Thos. J. R r or Maj. Chas. S. Roller, Jr., 
Principals, Fort Defiance, Virginia 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Waynesboro, Virginia 


42nd year. In Blue Ridge Mountains. 1300 ft. altitude. 
Four hours from Washington. Prepares for universities 
and business life. Small classes and individual attention 
secured through faculty of one teacher for every ten cadets. 
New $250,000 fireproof buildings. Swimming pool and 
all athletics. Rate $600. Annual Spring Encampment. 


For catalog write 


Major Morgan H. Hudgins 
Principal, Box 406 


R. 0. T. C. 
under U.S. 
War Dept. 


New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, Drawer 0-1 


Thorough preparation 
Bordentown Military Institute 75207998}, preparation 
Efficient faculty, small classes, individual attention. 
Boys taught how to study. Military training. Super- 
vised athletics, 38th year. For catalogue, address 


COL. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant. | 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


LANCASTER, PA. Founded 1787 


Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Complete modern equipment and good Physical 
Training Department. Old established school on | 
basis allowing moderate terms. Catalogue and liter- | 
ature of interest to college preparatory students on 
request. Address 

Box 422, EDWIN M. HARTMAN, Pd. D., Principal 


"ea MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


History—Eighty years of success in 
educating boys. 


Es 


Organization — College preparatory 
general academic. Small classes 
efficient corps of instructors. 


anc 
with 
Lower school for younger boys. 


Athletics—Gymnasium, swimming 


x Roon, All athletics. 
courses in physical training. 


Location—IĪn beautiful suburb of Cincinnati, 
park-like estate, 1000 feet elevation. Refining 
influences of an artistic community. 


For catalog address 
A. M. HENSHAW, Supt. 
Box 46, College Hill, CINCINNATI, Ohio 


Systematic 


Hitchcock Military Academy | 


| Splendid equipment 


| REX E. SHERER, President, San Rafael, 


'PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


Stamford Military endear 


A preparatory school that pursues sound educational 
methods and provides a thor h training for mind 
and body. Located in the beautiful hill country of 
Connecticut, convenient to New York, the situation ts 
ideal Classes are purposely small and students a 
assured Individual consideration from every teacher 
The locality permits every kind of outdoor sport and 
the gymnasium is well equipped for all indoor exer- 
cise. Summer Camp. For catalog address 


WALTER D. GERKEN, A. M., Principal 
New Canaan, Connecticut 


18 miles from San Francisco, 
boy staunch, sturdy American 


Everything to make your 
All year round outdoor life. 
Experienced instructors. Academy 
fully accredited by Colleges. Indoor rifle range. Physical 
Culture, Football, Tennis, etc. New Swimming Pool 
High Morals. Thorough training of mind, body and 
character Separate room for every pupil Juniors in 
separate building. 45th year opens first Wednesday in Sep- 
tember, Write for illustrated catalog to 


Cal. 


EEKSKILL ACADEMY 


90th Year (Military since 1857) 
Pre-eminently a College Preparatory School. 
ar 2 plete modern equipment. Separate build- 
ing for young boys. “If you wish to make 
of your son's scholastic as well as milita 
training, choose Peekskill.”"—The late Maj. Gen 
Bell’s advice to parents. 


Address the PRINCIPALS, Box A-7, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Litchfield School 


For Boys of 15 or Under 


Fitting for all high grade Preparatory schools of the 
country. Located in one of the oldest and best 
school centers of New England, in a true educa- 
tional atmosphere. Well appointed buildings and 
grounds. Boys are happy in the attractive home 
life. All indoor and outdoor sports, horseback 
riding, supervised physical training. Manual train- 
ing. Latin and French. Rates $1,000. For detailed 
information address 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, A.M., Principal 
Litchfield, Conn., or Ossining, N. Y. 


WILLISTON A School for Boys 


Preparatory for college or scientific school. Directed 
work and play. Junior School for young boys. A distinct 
school in its own building; separate faculty. Address 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
Box B, Easthampton, Mass. 


For Young Men and Boys 


Directed by educators whose inspirational leadership 
lays the foundation for four-square character and man- 
hood. College and technical school preparation; 84th 
year; modern equipment, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Located midway between New Y ork and Philadelphia. 
Junior school for boys. Write for ‘*The Pennington Idea.” 

FRANCIS HARVEY GREEN, A. M., Litt. D. 

Headmaster 
Box 60, Pennington, N. J. 


RANHAM & HUGHES 


MILITARY 30th 
ACADEMY Year 


Described 


, : by a patron as 
f «Ideal for Training Boys 
In Character and Scholarship” 


Endorsed by leading educators. New buildings 
Improved facilities. Highest moral surround- 
ings. R.O.T. C. under supervision U. Army 
officer. 30 miles south of Nashville. 


It will pay you to read our catalogue 


BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 7 Spring Hill, Tenn. 


| climate. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


Ccademy 


The BLAIR spirit is 
an inspiration to the 
real boy to profit: by 
theadvantagesofthe 
liberal endowment, 
the thorough equip- 


Clinton Hali tation Building 


Ment, imposing buildings and the beautiful location 
in the hill country 


The boys join with the Headmaster and Faculty in main- 
taining the hugh standard of scholarship and morality, true 
democracy, personal responsability and manliness 


Lower School for boys eleven to fourteen years of age. 


The ecatalozue is a help. but to be appreciated, Blair must 
Visitor always welcome. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box F Blairstown, New Jersey 


CHESHIRE 


(FORMERLY ROXBURY SCHOOL) 
A School for the Individual 


Fstablished 1794. Classes limited to five pupils. 
Work is planned exactly to prepare boys to enter 
college in given time. Very few failures. High) 
paid masters—one to each five boys. Hard work 
and concentration required. Athletic and outdoor 
sports under direction of expert coaches. Limited 
to 85 boys, over 14. Boys enter whenever vacancies 
occur. Write for catalog. 


CHESHIRE SCHOOL, Cheshire, Conn. 
W. L. Ferris, A. B., Headmaster 


PASADENA 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


**Best in the West’’ 
Thorough mental, moral, physical 


training. Not rigidly, but sanely, 
military. Complete, modern equi 
ment Colleze reparatory, fully 


accredited. eclal free courses in 
aeronautics, wireless, music. Upper 
and lower school, small classes. Out- 
door life year ‘round, with monthly 
mountain hikes. Swimming pool, 
gymnasium, tennis, golf, etc. Summer 
camp. Register any time. Catalog. 


Col. C. M. WOOD, Supt. 
R. D. 2, Box 12A, Pasadena, Calif. 


Wayland Academy 1855-1922 


An established college-preparatory school of high 
standards for 125 selected students. A true home 
school. Faculty 14. Athletics. Endowed. Rate $500. 
Edwin P. Brown, Principal, Box GB, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


A select accredited home school for boys from 9 to 20 
years old. College preparatory. Small classes with in- 
dividual attention aid inte pensive system of training by 
efficient corps of instructors. Cultured environment. 
Allathletics. Ideally located in healthful, invigorating 
Fee for scholastic session $650. 
Summer term. For catalogue address 
J. A. SANDIFER, Headmaster 
Box A Hendersonville, N. C. 


END HIM to America’s great open air 
school on the Gulf. Study, Athletics, 


water sports. Screened sleeping porches. 
A sound mind in a sound body. Strong 
college-bred faculty. Military training 
under U. S. Government Officers. 


Separate Department and campus for boys 8 to 15. 
Write for complete catalogue. 


Gute Coast MILitary ACADEMY, R 1, GULFPORT, Miss. 


Seale 
Academy 


(Military) 


For boys of all ages in all the grades. Comfortable 
buildings i in a charming eight-aere wooded park to live 
in, a gymnasium and seven-xcre athletic field to play 
in, and all in the matchless climate of California. 
Accredited to the Universities. Catalogs. 


GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster 
Box A Palo Alto, California 


The American Magazine 
Schools and Colleges for Boys 


IBINGHA 


Founded 1793. Our highest. 
ideal is to develop boys intd 
men of purpose. Careful, thor- 
ough preparation for college. 
General courses with diploma. 
Physical development, erect 
carriage through military 
training under U. S. Army 
officers. Superb location 2500 
feet above sea level, in world- 
famous climate. Buildings constructed for health, 
| | safety and utility. Grounds of 200 acres. Al 
athletic sports. For catalog address 


BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 
Box A Asheville, N. C. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


The McCallie School 


Founded for Christian Education and not run for 
profit. High moral and academic standards. Small 
classes, individual attention. Preparation for all 
Universities and Government Academies. Military 
Training of the best. All athletics. Gymnasium and 
Swimming pool. For catalog address 

Headmasters: 
B. J. McCallie, MA, and J. P. McCallie, MA, PhD. 

Highland Park Station, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


NEW MEXICO 


MILITARY INSTITUTE A 
A state-owned school in the 
heart of the vigorous, aggres- 
sive West that is developing 
the highest type of manhood. 
Ideal conditions—bracing air, 
sunshine, dry climate. Alti- 
tude—3700 feet. Preparatory 
and Junior College. Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. Two 
polo fields, open air practice 
and games entire winter. 
Address 


eae 
h 7 Military 
: n Academy 
EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 
Look carefully at the above picture. Note 
all the details. Compare it with others. Ask 
your military friends to criticize it. Itis a 
snap-shot of one of the six cadet companies 
at St. John’s. Itis a group of lads who have 
placed themselves in harmony with the St. 
John’s system and who are reaping their 
reward in erect, sturdy bodies, and alert, 
wide-awake minds. Itis visual evidence of 
that thoroughness which marks St. John’s 
training in all departments. St. John’s train- 
ing is man training; it is comprehensive; and 
along with mind and body, it develops 
| character. 
Now | Summer Tutoring School Opens July 6th 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY 
MILITARY BEDFORD, VA. 

Thorough preparation for college or business life 

gymnasium and swimming pool. Liberal endowment Send for catalog. Address 

permita of unusually low terms. $405 covers argos. ST: JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 


COL. JAS. W. WILLSON No extras. Randolph-Macon boys succeed—640 graduates | Box 18 G, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


of this school have r ved full college de es or entered | 
Supt., Box M professions in the past 27 years. For catalog address 
Roswell, New Mexico , E. Sumter Smith—W. R. Phelps, Principals 


William Warren School 


Fifty minutes from San Francisco, 
near Leland Stanford University. 
For boys of 7 years and older, pre- 
paring them for college or business 
50% enter Yale, Harvard, etc. 
Thorough physical examinations 
and mental tests—progress re- 
corded. Open-air class rooms and 
sleeping porches. Super- 
vised athletics. Military 
instruction. For catalog 
address 


Box W-4 


Park, California sak: 


THE 
CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


College Preparatory School for Boys 
Specializing in College or 
Crew on Lake Cayuga University preparation. Small 
classes. Individual attention. 
Athletics: Recreation building 
and athletic field on Lake Cayu- 
ga: full navy outfit. Healthfully 
and beautifully located above 
Ithaca and Lake Cayuga. Certif- 
cate privilege. Apply now for 1922 
Summer School. Specializing tn 
preparation for University Entrance 
Examinations. Two terms: mid-July to September. 
Special Tutoring School. The year round. Hig ade 
instruction in aul perry subjects. Experien fac 
ulties for all Schoo Write for catalogs. 
The Cascadilla Schools Box 134 Ithaca, N. Y. 


ULVER 


@ MILITARY ACADEMY 


Where boys learn to be in- 
telligent, strong, straightfor- 
ward, honorable. 83% of 
Culver men enter college. 
Strong business courses. 
Plenty of work and play is 
each day’s routine at Culver. 
A great variety of sports gives 
each boy a chance to excel. 
Culver has $2,000,000 equip- 
ment. For catalog address 
The Dept. of Information 

CULVER, Ind. 


ANleineers b ur 


D 

joad á 

> 

$ Academy 

ŞS Mercersburg, Pa. 

7 . Aim of the School A thor- 
ough physical, mental and 
moral training for college 
or business 
Spirit— A manly tone of self- 
reliance, under Christian 
masters. Personal attention 
to each boy. 
Location—On the western 


slope ol the famous Cumpber- 
land Valley. one of the most 


DANVILLE 
Military Institute 


Under Presbyterian control, but not sectarian 
Located in famous Piedmont region of Virginia 
700 ft. elevation. College preparatory, classical 
and scientific courses. Merbers of the faculty are 


all college men who know how to lead and direct 
boys during the formative period. The military 
xystem gives croct and easy carriage and makes 
boys alert, prompt and self-reliant while de- 
veloping a wholesome respect for constituted 
authority. All healthful, man-making sports 
beautiful and healthful spots of America. fostered among all students. Not conducted for 
Eq t—Modern and complete. Magnificent profit. Rates $500. Address 


einer ilecenctiee™ “Acdrem Box 160. | COL. WILLIAM M. KEMPER, Superintendent 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. D.. Headmaster. Box A, Danville, Virginia 


SWARTHMORE KISKI A School 


Preparatory School 
Nationally known boys’ school. Prepares Kiskiminetas Springs School permits boys to 
grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres highland over- 


for college or life's work—a man-making 

looking river. Special preparation for college 
and technical schools. Preceptorial system. 
All sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool, etc. 
Rate $850. For catalog address Box 802. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President 


Saltsburg, Pa. 


Menlo 


Fine academic and athletic spirit. Lo- 
cated in college town. Spacious grounds, 
modern buildings, gymnasium, athletic 
fields, etc. 

Junior Department for boys 10 to 14. 
Write today for new catalog to 
W. P. TOMLINSON, M.A., Headmaster 

Box 16 Swarthmore, Pa. 


SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL 


A college preparatory school 
which stands for sound scholar- 
ship and virile manhood. Has 
the experience, traditions and 
ideals of 60 years. Military 
training, all athletics under 8 
coaches—16 buildings, 240 acres. 
Business course. Summer School. 
A few vacancies for boys of 14 
or 15 years. For catalog address 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 
Box A, Faribault, Minn. 


Suffield 


A School for Boys 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, 
A.M., Pd.D., Principal 


7 Main Street Suffield, Conn. 


SCHOOL where scholastic attainment ts the 
goal. Boys thoroughly prepared for college, 
technical schools, and for business 

Mental energy and physical fitness go hand In 
hand—both are fundamentals in building the fiber 
of asturdy moral and intellectual manhood, there- 
fore, each day at Western has its military activi- 
ties; supervised study and class recitations; manl 
sports and recreation—tootball, basketball, bowl- 
ing, swimming, baseball, tennis, golf, track. 
nroliment continuously for 10 


For catalog and view book address 
COL. GEORGE D. EATON, Supt. 
MAJOR RALPH L. JACKSON, Principal 
Box 33, Alton, Illinois 


Rarracka**A.*' One of the 
four fireproof barracks: 


DIRECTORY OF SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGES 88-89-90-91 


No mountains or 
seashore for him 


D shipMoRi~ 


How comfortable he will be at home 
depends largely upon you 


The mountains, the lakes, the 
sea—are yours. 


His is the stuffy office, and 
the empty house. 


His summer months of city- 
bound life can be woeful and 
dreary, or cheerful and pleas- 
ant, as you will. 


Men don’t mind shifting 
for themselves. But a little 
thoughtful preparation will in- 
sure their comfort. Provide 
for plenty of clean, cool sheets; 
for clean, crisp clothes; for a 
soap-and-water bath twice a 
day—who wants more than 
these, wants luxury! 


A head - to - foot lathering 
with Ivory Soap and cold 
water, a quick rinse, a good 
dinner, and the loneliest of 
summer - widowers will feel 
—exiled, yes, but still solvent 
and hopeful. 


Make sure you leave enough 
Ivory Soap. He will use it for 
his bath, his face and hands, 
his shampoo—and_he’ll use a 
mighty lot of it. 


Ivory is a fine homelike soap 
for him, for seven distinct 
reasons: It is pure and mild, 
white and fragrant, it lathers 
abundantly and rinses off 
quickly—and ‘‘it floats” ! 


Whenever soap comes into contact with the skin—use Ivory. 


IVORY SOAP 


va] 994% PURE 


UP FLOATS 


Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 


—— Small Cake 
For toilet, bath, nursery, 
shampoo, fine laundry. 
Can be divided in two 


for individual toilet use. 


Large Cake 
Especially for laundry 
use. Also preferred by 
many for the bath. 


Ivory Soap Flakes 
Especially for the wash- 
bowl washing of delicate 
garments. Sample pack- 
age free on request to 
=z Division 18-G Dept. 
Home Economics, 
The Procter 


& Gamble 
Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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MAGAZINE 


H. G. Wells Picks Out the Six 
Greatest Men in History 


An interview with the famous author of “The Outline of History” 


N THE night before his last 

great battle—so the story runs 

—General James Wolfe recited 

Gray’s Elegy, and said to a 

member of his staff: “I would 

rather have written that poem than take 
Quebec.” 

Whether the story be strictly accurate 
or not, it contains a very significant truth. 
There are certain poems, certain books 
and songs, that are far more significant in 
human progress than battles, treaties, or 
reigns; certain outstanding documents 

‘that live for generations, giving to each 
new reader a new and broader conception 
of life, and so changing the course of hu- 
man thought. 

“The Outline of History,” by H. G. 
Wells, is such a book. As a humble toiler 
at the typewriter I would rather have 
written that book than to make all the 
money of Mr. Rockefeller; and I would a 
thousand times rather talk with Mr. Wells 
than with almost any living statesman or 
general you could name. Think of the 
courage of the undertaking! Here is a 
novelist, perhaps the best of our day, cer- 
tainly one of the most widely read and the 
most influential. For more than twenty 
years he has been bringing out his best 
sellers one after the other. He is middle- 
aged; he must be rich. At a time in life 
when most men lean back and say, “I 
have all I need, I will take things easy, 
I will rest,” this man sets forth to condense 
the whole story of the human race into a 
few hundred pages. Even if he had done 
it badly it would still be a splendid under- 
taking; but he did it splendidly. 

No one can read “The Outline” without 
having his interest stirred in many direc- 
tions. Billions of men and women march 
through its pages—players in the great 
game. You and I are also players, eager 
to pick up such points as we can from the 
champions of the past. Whom shall we 
study? The Presidents of the United 
States? There have been twenty-nine of 
them to date; offhand can you name more 
than ten? Millionaires? The world has 
produced several thousand. Of those 
who have been dead fifty years or more, 
how many can you ember Conquer- 
ors, like Alexander, Cæsar, Napoleon- 


By Bruce Barton 


men who shone particularly in getting for 
themselves what they went after? Will 
their names grow more brilliant, or less 
so, as the centuries pass? 

I wrote a note to Mr. Wells just before 
he sailed for Spain in January: 

There are millions of us who read THe 
American Macazıne |I said]. We won't 
make much trouble for the historians of the 
future; we don’t expect to get our names into 
bold-face type, But if, in writing your his- 
tory, you've discovered half a dozen men who 
seem to you permanently great, please tell us 
who they are. What characteristics make for 
enduring influence? In our modest way we'd 
like to cultivate a little of those characteristics 
in ourselves. ... 


OME New York friend who owns a fine 
home was hiding Mr. Wells away from 
autograph collectors in an up-stairs room. 
There we met. He got up from his seat 
by the window and came forward pleas- 
antly, a medium-sized man, rather 
stocky, with the drooping mustache that 
his photographs have made familiar to all 
of us. The English have a remarkable 
faculty for going straight to the point: no 
weather conversation; no little exchange 
of pleasantries to establish a sense of ac- 
uaintanceship, as is the way with us. 
They are gracious, but more impersonal. 
You call to see them on business, and the 
business begins the moment you enter the 
room. 

“I received your letter,” he said cheer- 
fully, speaking with an appreciable Eng- 
lish accent. “A very interesting letter, 
Mr. Barton, and in one or two points even 
amusing. Your second question for ex- 
ample—now, that’s an amusing one. You 
ask whether it is possible to name the 
half-dozen outstanding figures of history 
—which is quite harmless—and then you 
complicate the thing by adding, ‘Would 
there be a woman among them?” He 
laughed. “One’s chivalrous instincts 
would make him want to say ‘Yes’ to that 
question,” he continued, “but the honest 
historian must answer ‘No.’” 

I brought my chair up closer, for he 
speaks rapidly and in very low tones. He 
is probably a poor lecturer and, recogniz- 
ing that fact, canceled his American lec- 
ture tour. Thats one of the evidences of 


greatness, I imagine—to know your own 
hmitations and stick to the thing you can 
do best. 

“If you don’t object, I’d like to start 
with my first question,” I said. “Now 
that you’ve taken a good look at all the 
folks who have played this game of life, 
which ts the greatest of all? Which 
one, in character and influence, has left 
the most permanent impression on the 
world? 

There was no hesitation in his reply. 
“You probably expect me to answer, 
ce of Nazareth,” he said. “There can 
e no other answer; his is easily the dom- 
inant figure in history. I am speaking of 
him, of course, as a man, for [conceive 
that the historian must treat him as a 
man, just as the painter must paint him 
as aman. We do not know as much 
about him as we would like to know. The 
accounts of his life and work as set down 
in the four Gospels are sometimes obscure 
and contradictory; but all four of them 
agree in giving us a picture of a very defi- 
nite personality; they carry a conviction 
of reality. To assume that he never lived, 
that the accounts of his life are inventions, 
is more dificult and raises more problems 
in the path of the historian than to accept 
the essential elements of the Gospel sto- 
ries as fact. 


F COURSE you and I live in countries 

where, to millions of men and women, 
Jesus is more than a man. But the his- 
torian must disregard that fact; he must 
adhere to the evidence which would pass 
unchallenged if his book were to be read 
in every nation under the sun. Now, it is 
interesting and signifcant—isn’t it ?—that 
a historian, setting forth in that spirit, 
without any theological bias whatever, 
should find that he simply cannot portray 
the progress of humanity honestly without 
giving a foremost place to a penniless 
teacher from Nazareth. The old Roman 
historians ignored Jesus entirely; they ig- 
nored the growth and spread of his teach- 
ing, regarding it as something apart from 
life, something, as it were, that happened 
only on Sundays. He left no impress on 
the historical records of his time. Yet, 
more than nineteen hundred years later, 
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ORE than any other living writer, Mr. Wells represents our time, in its sweep of changing 
4V { interests. His mind is amazingly active, reaching out into many varied fields for facts 
and ideas and turning them into books that are invariably vivid and thought-provoking. 
Even his great “Outline of History” leads directly to the problems of to-day. 

His full name is Herbert George Wells, and he was born September 21st, 1866. He is 
therefore fifty-five years old—and he has published fifty-five books. His first novel appeared 
when he was twenty-nine. He was educated as the Royal College of Science, and his first stories, 
“The War of the Worlds,” for example, were amazing imaginative tales based on the wonder- 
ful possibilities of science. Later, in “New Worlds for Old” and “This Misery of Boots,” he 
produced the best exposition of socialism that had been written. Business interested him 
next; and “Tono Bungay,” his first great success as a realistic novelist, has hardly been sur- 
passed. One after the other, education, marriage, and religion absorbed him, the results ap- 
pearing in novels of remarkable force and dramatic quality. Then came the war, with his 
“Mr. Britling Sees It Through” as the greatest achievement in fiction of the period. 

The war made Wells see how little we knew of the past in relation to the present and the 
future. So with the assistance of able men, he digested the whole recorded story of man to see 
what could be learned from it. In an incredibly short time the book was in the press—the 
most brilliant literary feat of this or perhaps any other time. Helpers he had, but every page 
is unmistakably stamped “Wells.” In book form more than 200,000 copies have been sold 
in the United States alone, and the total sale throughout the world is now over a million. 

Next to “The Outline,” the book by Wells that has sold most widely is “Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through.” More than 350,000 copies of this novel were sold in the United States, and 
the sale throughout the world was nearly a million. 


a historian like myself, who does not even 
call himself a Christian, finds the picture 
centering irresistibly around the life and 
character of this simple, lovable man. 
“All sorts of dogma and tradition have 
been imposed upon his personality, of 


himself keeps breaking through. 


business and follow him. 
with love and courage. 


leaders to be misinterpreted by their fol- 


lowers. But from underneath this mass that baffled the wise and subtle. 


of the miraculous and incredible, the miai 
e 
sense the magnetism that induced men 
who had seen him only once to leave their 
He filled them 
Weak and ailing 
course; it is the fate of all great religious people were heartened by his presence. 
d Fre spoke with a knowledge and authority 


But 


other teachers have done all this. These 
talents alone would not have given him 
the permanent place of power which he 
occupies; that place is his by virtue of the 
new and simple and profound doctrine 
which he brought—the universal, loving 
Fatherhood of God and the coming of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

“Te is one of the most revolutionary 
doctrines that has ever stirred an 
changed human thought. His followers 
failed to grasp it; no age has even par- 
tially understood its tremendous chal- 
lenge to the established institutions of 
mankind. But the world began to be a 
different world from the day that doctrine 
was preached; and every step toward 
wider understanding and tolerance and 
good will is a step in the direction of uni- 
versal brotherhood, which he proclaimed. 

“So the historian, disregarding the 
theological significance of his life, writes 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth at the top 
of the list of the world’s greatest charac- 
ters. For the historian’s test of greatness 
is not, ‘What did he accumulate for him- 
self? or, ‘What did he build up, to tumble 
down at his death? Not that at all, but 
this: ‘Was the world different because he 
lived? Did he start men to thinking along 
fresh lines with a vigor and vitality that 
persisted after him?’ By this test Jesus 
stands first; and if you ask for another 
name to write under his, there is Buddha. 


“HERE again it is difficult to disentangle 
the man himself from the mass of 
accumulated legend. To my mind, the most 
successful attempt to portray Buddha is 
that of Rhys Davids, the author whom I 
quote so fully in “The Outline.’ Of course, 
any such portrayal lays itself open to the 
charge of representing one man’s preju- 
dice and judgment. Gar as with Jesus, 
so with Buddha, you sense the reality: 
you see clearly a man, simple, devout, 
lonely, battling for light—a vivid human 
personality, not a myth. 

“He, too, brought a message universal 
in its character. It knows no limitations 
of time or of place; many of our best and 
most modern ideas are in closest harmony 
with it. All the miseries and discontents 
of life are due to insatiable selfishness, he 
taught. Selfishness takes three principal 
forms, and all are fraught with sorrow: 
The first is the desire to satisfy the senses, 
sensuousness; the second is the craving for 
personal immortality; and the third is 
the desire for prosperity, worldliness. All 
these must be overcome—that is to say, a 
man must be no longer living for himself 
before he can be serene. And his re- 
ward is Nirvana; which is not oblivion, as 
we have wrongly assumed, but the ex- 
tinction of futile personal aims, whose 
going lets serenity into the soul. 

“Jesus said, ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God,’ and, ‘Whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it.’ Buddha in different lan- 
guage had called men to self-forgetfulness 
five hundred years before. There comes 
to you from reading his life, as from the 
life of Jesus, the impression of a mind so 
powerful, so penetrating, that after him 
things make a fresh start. He stands on 
one of the corners of history; events hinge 
upon him; his influence persists.” 

“Would you class Mohammed and Con- 
fucius with these two?” I asked Mr. 
Wells. “They founded great religions, 
also.” 
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“We know too little about China to in- 
clude Confucius with our half-dozen 
greatest,” he answered. “He was cer- 
tainly a powerful intellect. As Hirth 
says, ‘There can be no doubt that he had a 
greater influence on the development of 
Chinese national character than many 
emperors taken together.’ But his teach- 
ings lack the universality of Jesus’s 
teaching and Buddha's; he was great, but 
until we know China more intimately we 
cannot say that he was among the great- 
est. As for Mohammed, he seems to me 
to have been clearly surpassed by two of 
his associates: Abu-Bekr, his close friend 
and supporter, and the Caliph Omar, his 
successor. 

“There is too much of the clay of hu- 
man weakness mixed with the finer ele- 
ments in Mohammed’s character. He 
had too many wives and too much trouble 
with them. Allah was too often called 
upon to intervene with a special revela- 
tion designed to extricate the Prophet 
from domestic difficulties. He was vain, 
egotistical, and filled with hot desire. I 
do not place him among the greatest of 
human figures, nor am I] one of those who 
find the Koran wholly inspiring and splen- 
did. I own it in two translations and I 


Sid Says 


have made diligent effort to like it, but 
ĮI am unable to lash myself into a glow of 
admiration. Mohammed was the imme- 
diate cause of calling forth a power much 
greater than himself—the spirit of Islam. 
Ic grew out of the character of the Arab 
people, Tt was, and is, something vastly 
more signiheant than the man who made 
himself its spokesman. 


O, I would leave out Mohammed. 

Instead of his name I would write the 
name of a wise old Greek, Aristotle. He 
began a great new thing in the world. Be- 
fore his time, men had asked questions 
about themselves and their world; but he 
set them to classifying and analyzing the 
information which their questions brought 
forth. He was the tutor of Alexander the 
Great, whose support and resources made 
it possible for Aristotle to carry on his 
studies on a scale never before attempted. 
At one time he had a thousand men at his 
disposal, scattered throughout Asia and 
Greece, collecting material for his natural 
history. [t is reported that he sent assist- 
ants into far-away Egypt to study the 
Nile and to chart its habit of overflowing 
its banks. Political as well as natural 
science began with him. The students of 


Sid Says: 


Which do you keep open for business— 
your ears or your mouth? 
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the Lyceum under his direction made an 
analysis of one hundred and fifty-eight 
political constitutions. 

“The death of Alexander and the 
breaking up of his empire put a too early 
stop to Aristotle’s work, and after him 
things lapsed for a long time. But the 
world had been given a taste of the scien- 
tihe method and never wholly forgot it. 
Again and agai, men kept turning back 
to the great, clear, penetrating intelli- 
gence that had set the example. | Plato 
and other philosophers had said: ‘Let us 
take hold of life and remodel it? Aristotle 
said: ‘First of all, lets get the facts.’ 
That insistence on facts and the rigid 
analysis of facts, that determination to 
look the truth in the face, to deal with the 
world as it is rather than as we might wish 
it to be, was a big new step in human 

TORTESS, As a younger man I was a 

Platonist; the poetry and fine imaginative 
power of his philosophy captivated me. 
But as I began to dig into the causes of 
things in preparation for “lhe Outline, | 
became convinced that Aristotle’s scien- 
tific beginnings were a far more significant 
thing in the processes of history. He was 
the founder of the scientihe method; and 
when we stop to (Continued on page 147) 


COPY the following from my old home-town paper: 

“Ivory Dumb, seventeen-year-old son of Deacon 

Dumb, and a member of the 1922 high-school gradu- 
ating class, will take a position in Henry Periwinkle’s 
grocery, beginning next Monday. Now for the cold, 
hard world, Ivory!” 

Yes, sir, Ivory,—now for the cold, hard world! And 
what you will find it mostly composed of, Ivory, is 
critics—critics to the right of you, critics to the left of 
you, critics behind and in front of you. By next Mon- 
day night you will have encountered a bunch of them. 
Mr. Periwinkle will call you a “sap” because you don’t 
seem to be able to move a bushel basket of potatoes 
without spilling half of them. Mrs. Fuss, wife of Henry 
Fuss, the banker, will give you a scowl and think you 
a gawk for brushing an oil can against her dress. And, 
sure as fate, you will get a bawling out from Old Maid 
Jenkins because you forgot to put a package of yeast 
into the basket of stuff you lugged up to her house on 
your way home. 

Critics, Ivory, critics! A long train of them, lasting 
through the years. And the whole game is going to 
depend pretty much on what you learn from them— 
how you handle them. Occasionally it won’t hurt you 
o “get up on your hind legs” and “sass” one. But 
mostly the trick is to listen—and listen in silence. We 
get our knowledge through our receiving stations — 
our eyes and our ears. We are all equipped with 
a sending apparatus in the shape of a wide and per- 


fectly flexible mouth. This apparatus we love to use. 
I have seen men who were such habitual senders that 
they couldn’t hear anything. Over each ear they have 
hung the following: “Closed indefinitely. Inquire at 
mouth.” 

It is a long time, Ivory, since I worked in the grocery. 
But criticism still keeps up. I hear a lot of it—and 
manufacture considerable myself! It looks as if the 
supply would not run out. Here are some further 
thoughts on the subject: 

The man who can’t stand any criticism of one of his 
ideas is afraid that he hasn’t any more ideas. He is 
like a hen with one egg. He stands around and protects 
that one idea just as if he could never give birth to 
another. 

That is all wrong. You should have so many good 
ideas that you won’t need to protect any particu- 
lar one so desperately. Also, being open-minded to 
sensible criticism is a good way to train yourself to 
develop new ideas. The smart young chap in business 
is the one who says to his boss: “You don’t seem to 
like my suggestion as to how to handle this matter. 
All right. Pil show you two or three more ways in the 
morning. Then you can take your pick.” 

Reserve your desperate fighting for the idea that you 
think is really important. Then your insistence will 
carry more weight. The man who fights for every little 


fool suggestion he makes is an egotistic bore—without 


humor and without ingenuity. 


“Don't Try to Carry the Whole 
World on Your Shoulders!” 


“All around you are folks just as smart as you are—Concentrate on the thing 
you know best—and let others do the same,” declares Michael J. Owens, 
who has revolutionized the glass industry by inventing one 
of the most marvelous machines on earth 


S I sit down to write this article, 

there are three vivid pictures 

in my mind: One of them is a 

man. One is a machine. Both 

of these I have seen—the man, 

and the amazing mechanical creation 

which exists, and which had revolution- 

ized a whole industry, because of this 
man’s inventive genius. 

But the third picture is of a bey I never 
saw, except with my mind’s 
eve, for it is fifty years since 
that boy was a reality. Yet 
the picture of him as he 
was then, ten years old, 
“firing in the glory hole” of 
a glass factory at Wheeling, 
West Virginia, is as vivid 
to me as is the man he has 
become and the machine 
he has created. 

And here is a curious and 
impressive thing: The ma- 
chine which bears this man’s 
name, perhaps the most 
marvelous machine in the 
world, has practically elim- 
inated child labor in the 
glass industry; a result 
which will seem to many 
persons the greatest thing 
it has accomplished. Yet 
its inventor, who himself 
worked as a child in a glass 
factory, would not wipe 
that early experience out of 
his life, even if he could. 

Anyone who knows any- 
thing about the making of 
glass will realize that the 
man I refer to is Michael 
J. Owens, of Toledo, Ohio. 
The Owens bottle machine 
is one of the great marvels 
of modern industry, an ap- 
palling creature with 9,576 
separate parts. 

One man wrote of it: “I 
have never seen anything which gives so 
exactly the appearance of an angry—even 
malignant—idol.” 

It feeds itself with a fiery fluid of molten 
glass; sucks it up methodically, clutches 
it with iron hands, blows its breath into 
it, releases its grasp, nonchalantly drops a 
finished bottleR—and moves on to take 
another fiery gulp. At the rate of 150 bot- 
tles a minute—for it has fifteen mouths 
and arms and pairs of hands—it goes on. 
It is a monster weighing over one hun- 
dred thousand pounds, and ten feet high. 
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sentimental women. 


By Keene Sumner 


In one way, the thing is appalling; but 
that was not what I was thinking as I 
watched it work. It is the most perfect 
symbol of any kind of achievement. The 
whole story is there: the slow growth from 
a small beginning—for the machine 
started as a crude little contrivance in- 
vented almost thirty vears ago; the pa- 
tience and perseverance; the succession of 
disheartening failures; the courage to goon, 


Do You Regard Your Work 


Y 


as an Affliction? 


hours. In vacations they tried to get steady em- 


and on, and on; the unceasing concentra- 
tion on a single purpose; and the final fact 
that no great achievement is made single- 
handed—always it is the product of many 
men working together. 

So now for the story of Michael Owens; 
one of the manv stories of which that ma- 
chine is a symbol. As we went into his 
office in Toledo, I gave a quick glance 
around the room. On the wall opposite 
his desk was a blackboard covered with 
figures, and with “Do not erase” written 
large across the bottom. Which reminds 


OUNG or old, work doesn’t hurt any- 
body,” says Mr. Owens. “It’s the various 
kinds of foolishness which people pile on 
top of work, that hurt them. 

“One of the greatest evils of modern life is the 
growing habit of regarding work as an affliction. 
When I was a youngster, boys wanted to work. If 
they went to school, they did odd jobs out of school 


It was good for them, mentally and 
physically. By the time they left school they had 
formed habits of industry and knew something of 
the value of earned money. 

“A great deal of the trouble to-day is with the 
mothers. Too many boys are being brought up by 
The first fifteen or twenty 
years of their lives are spent in playing. That’s 
all they do; at least, a great many of them. When 
they finally start to work, they are so useless and 
so helpless that it is positively pathetic. 
young man who has begun to work when he was 
a boy has them handicapped.” 


me of another respect in which that ma- 
chine is a symbol of a true worker’s 
achievement. lt is never marked “Fin- 
ished” and set aside! Owens to-day is 
still working to make his machine capable 
of performing even greater miracles. 

On the desk, and in other places, were 
bottles of various sizes, from halfeounce 
vials to Ave-gallon carboys, and sheets of 
different kinds of glass. Evidently the 
man at that desk was always 
busy with new mechanical 
problems. 4 

I had been told that, as 
a boy, Owens worked in the 
coal mines of West Vir- 
ginia; yet he is powerfully 
built and, at sixty-two, 
seems to have a physique 
which a man twenty vears 
younger might envy him. 

“Well, Mr. Owens,” I 
said, “if vou worked in a 
coal mine when you were a 
boy, and if you are a sam- 
ple of the health to be 
acquired there, it seems 
rather a pity that we can’t 
start all our boys in coal 
mines.” 

“They do turn out some 
husky men,” he laughed; 
“but I don’t happen to be 
one of them. I was born 
in Mason County, West 
Virginia, and my father was 
a miner. I wasn’t. But I 
worked at a job that I guess 
was just as hard. We 
moved to Wheeling when I 
was ten years old; and as 
my folks were poor and we 
had a large family I went 
to work in a glass factory. 

“At that time, bottles 
were made by hand. The 
workman would blow a 
bottle, and then it had to 
be reheated so that the rim at the lip 
could be formed. ‘To do this, the bottle 
was held with what were called snaps and 
thrust into a small round furnace in a pit. 
Boys were hired to feed the coal into this 
furnace. The furnace was called ‘the 
glory hole.” And the boy’s job of shovel- 
ing coal down in this furnace was called 
‘fring in the glory hole.’ 

“That was my job when I was ten. I 
worked five hours in the morning; and 
when I came up out of the pit I was as 
black as that ink (Continued on page 127) 


The 


Michael J, Owens and His Wonderful Invention 


MR. OWENS is the most famous man in the glass in- 
dustry of modern times. He has revolutionized the 
manufacture of bottles by making the process entirely 
automatic. The Owens bottle machine is a wonder- 
working giant, weighing over 100,000 pounds and 
composed of about 10,000 separate parts; which is 
said to be more, by some thousands, than in any other 
single machine in the world. 

Mr. Owens is vice president of the Owens Bottle 
Company and the Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Company, 


with plants at Toledo, Ohio, as well as in various other 
cities. He was born sixty-two years ago in West Vir- 
ginia, and went to work in a glass factory when he was 
ten years old. At twenty-eight he entered Edward D, 
Libbey’s factory at Toledo as a glass-blower, and three 
months later became superintendent. In 1893 he 
began trying to invent machinery for making bottles. 
His first device was a crude contrivance; but it has 
been developed into one of the world’s mechanical 
marvels, and is still being improved. 
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A TYPICAL group of bathers in the pool at 
Steeplechase Park, Coney Island. The tempera- 
ture in New York and Brooklyn was above go 
degrees, Fahrenheit, when this photograph was 


taken, but the sweltering heat of the city was only 
a memory to the happy splashing throng. 


E. E. Rutter 


IN THE oval appears a picture of the famous steeple- © 
chase that gave Steeplechase Park its name. Although 
among the oldest, this is still one of the most popular 
of all “joy ride” contrivances. The mechanical horses 
travel on tracks—the force of gravity adding to the 
original impetus given at the steep inclines near the 
Ferris.Wheel. The riders race with one another. 
Sometimes one horse will forge ahead in quite unex- 
plainable fashion.... At the right is shown the slide 
at Steeplechase Pier, Atlantic City, where John Mc- 
Cormack had such a wonderful time that he was late 
for his concert engagement. 
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Human Nature With the Brakes Off—Or: 


Why the Schoolma’am Walked 
Into the Sea 


She just couldn’t resist the impulse to “cut up,” and the same 
impulse is in all of us—Stories of how people 
act at amusement parks 


By Edward F. Tilyou 


General Manager of Steeplechase Park, Coney Island, and Steeplechase 


N THE height of last summer’s hilar- 
ity at Coney Island a prim-looking 
Pennsylvania schoolma’am stirred up 
one of our daily ripples of excitement 
by walking into the ocean, up to her 

neck, fully clad in her street clothes. 
This sort of performance is not new at 
Coney, but it is usually given by women 


Pier, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Before the eyes of the gaping crowd the 
challenger vaulted into the waffle-wagon 
and started the motor. A moment later 
the race was on, with the commandeered 
car in the lead, its top swaying from side 
to side. It held its own until both ma- 
chines were out of sight. Hours later the 
police found it, abandoned, several miles 


forget all about the dress parade of busi- 
ness and social life. They cut loose from 
repressions and restrictions, and act pretty 
much as they feel like acting—since every- 
one else is doing the same thing. 

There are five hundred amusement 
‘parks in the United States. At least two 
hundred and fifty of them are limited 


too poor to buy bathing 
suits. Afterward they sit on 
the beach and “dry out.” 
‘The teacher, however, was 
very evidently not of this 
class; so the police arrested 
her. She was brought be- 
fore a group of examiners, 
who found her to be as well 
balanced mentally as any 
human being you would 
want to meet. 

“But, my dear young 
woman, why did you walk 
into the ocean with all your 
clothing on?” asked one of 
her inquisitors. 

“Because I couldn’t re- 
sist the impulse to ‘cut up’,” 
the teacher replied. “It has 
been a hard year at school; 
and when I saw the big 
crowd here, everyone with 
the brakes off, the spirit of 
the place got the better of 
me.’ 


One afternoon, some time 
before the incident I have 
just mentioned, two pros- 
perously dressed business 
men were riding along one 
of our streets in an automo- 
bile; for Coney Island in the 
summer is quite a big town; 
long and narrow, to be sure, 
but with a good many 
streets of its own. These 
two business men had been 
“doing the island,” and 
both of them were laughing 
and joking. Suddenly one 


Were You Happier in Childhood 
Than You Are Now? 


HOSE of us in the amusement business have 

studied your psychology and tried to build our 

business on a few simple fundamentals,” says 
Mr. Tilyou. “We know, for instance, that most people 
look back on childhood as the happiest period of their 
lives. They may be mistaken, but this is the mental 
attitude they like to adopt. So when they are out fora 
good time they get infinite joy out of acting like children 
again. That is why the slides, hobby horses, toy loco- 
motives, and carrousels are always crowded at amuse- 
ment parks. 

“Another thing we know is that the average person 
likes to have a share in making his own fun, instead of 
having attendants or mechanical contrivances do it all 
for him. People prefer to steer their own craft on the 
‘Witching Waves,’ pilot their own airships, hold the 
reins of their own hobby horses, and find their own 
way out of the labyrinth. 

“Folks also take great glee in seeing other folks in 
embarrassing positions. Not only does it seem funny 
to them, but it stirs up a soothing complacency that 
they are not the victims. Spectators will stand for hours 
in front of the ‘Barrel of Fun,’ a revolving cylinder in 
which passers-through are likely to be rolled off their 
feet, or they will watch with equal intentness a narrow 
wooden lane which suddenly becomes movable, threat- 
ening to topple barrels from either side down onto the 
heads of luckless victims.” 


editions of Coney Island, 
with the same sort of fun- 
making devices, only fewer 
of them. I have visited 
many of these parks and 
have found people pretty 
much the same everywhere. 

Our main advantage at 
Coney Island is in the size 
of the crowds. Often we 
have half a million people 
here on a Sunday or a holi- 
day. In the course of the 
season the visitors are said 
to total between twenty- 
five and thirty millions. In 
all the parks of the country, 
I suppose the seasonal at- 
tendance would exceed the 
total of our national popu- 
lation. These parks, there- 
fore, furnish a gigantic 
laboratory of human nature 
—one which psychologists 
cannot afford to overlook. 
They would be especially 
interested in the way people 
cut loose from their usual 
repressions. 

For instance, there was 
one amusement which took 
Surf Avenue, the main 
street of Coney, by storm 
several years ago. A num- 
ber of “ballyhoo” men set 
up booths with shelves in 
the rear of them. ‘These 
shelves were covered with 
imitation china dishes. In 
front of each booth was a 
liberal supply of missiles, 


of them noticed a motor waffle-wagon 
drawn up by the curb. Its owner had 
just stepped around the corner. 

“Huh! I can take that houseboat on 
wheels and beat your old tub from here to 
Brighton!” he exclaimed. 

“Fifty you can’t!” shouted the other. 


nearer Brighton, gasless but undamaged. 

Here was a second illustration of the 
same sort of “cut-up” spirit that seized 
the schoolma’am. F hose of us who run 
amusement parks see human nature with 
the brakes off, day after day, from May 
to September. People out for a good time 


and a sign reading: 


If you can't break up your 
own home, break up ours! 


There wasn’t a single prize offered. 
People paid their perfectly good money 
just for the savage joy of smashing dishes. 
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“ We Americans never 
grow up in spirit,” 
Mr. Tilyou tells us. 
“Folks are always 
happiest when they 
are acting like chil- 
dren. .. .” Anyone 
watching the Coney 
Island holiday crowds 
on a summer evening 
will find plenty of 
proof of the truth of 
Mr. Tilyou’s state- 
ment. Marie Dress- 
ler, Broadway comedy 
and motion-picture 
star, was having the 
time of her life on the 
miniature carrousel 
in Steeplechase Park 
when the camera man 
snapped the photo- 
graph shown above 


They took an unholy glee in it—as if they 
were trying to make up for all the times 
they had felt like throwing things at home 
and had decided that the gratification of 
their desire would be either ill bred or too 
expensive. The sport got so popular that 
the owners of the booths had to have their 
wall shelves set in panels that swung 
around like a revolving door. That was 
the only way they could get fresh supplies 
in fast enough. 

Theoretically, I suppose, an amusement 
park is an institution for the common peo- 
ple, to use a phrase we frequently hear. 
But my observation has been that the 
more cultivated a person is the more re- 
laxation he finds in letting loose his play 
impulses. The clerk or truck-driver hasn't 
so much make-believe personality to shed. 
The bustle and jostle of the park is closer 
to his everyday life. 


REMEMBER one occasion when John 

McCormack, scheduled to appear at an 
evening concert in Atlantic City, dropped 
in on us at our Steeplechase Pier at that 
resort. A few minutes before the concert 
was scheduled to begin, the committee in 
charge of it was dismayed by the fact that 
the distinguished tenor had not arrived. 
More minutes went by. The audience be- 
gan to get fidgety. Finally, the distracted 
manager send a band of scouts scurrying 
down the boardwalk. After a diligent 
search they found Mr. McCormack. With 
coat tails flying and dress shirt slightly 
awry, he was just commencing his seven- 
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One of the commonest of all amuse- 
ment devices is the ‘‘scenic railway''™— 
Cars such as the one shown in the center 
of the page run on tracks with dizzy dips 
and sharp rises—places which are always 
punctuated with screams and shouts. The 
cars are lifted to a high starting point— 
and gravity does the rest. They loop the 
course several times before the trip comes 
to an end. . . . The photograph below 
shows the ‘Barrel of Fun” at Steeple- 
chase Pier, Atlantic City. Society folks, 
who throng the well-known New Jersey 
resort, are particularly partial to the thrill 
of headlong trips through this cylinder 
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Amusement park psy- 
chologists tell us that 
water in motion has 
an irresistible fasci- 
nation for most peo- 
ple. This is the reason 
that water chutes, 
falls, gondolas, under- 
ground water tunnels, 
and dozens of other 
ingenious aquatic 
devices are found in 
amusement resorts 
all over the country. 
One of the popular 
diversions at Coney 
Island is a plunge 
through the chutes 
into the Steeplechase 
pool. The three young 
men in the photo- 
graph are just mak- 
ing the descent 


teenth descent of the “Slide,” while a 
cheering crowd watched him. He rushed 
off to the concert, covered with confusion 
at his forgetfulness. 


THE Slide, by the way, is a highly 
polished, undulating toboggan of hard 
wood, on which the pleasure-seeker sits, 
or lies, and goes plunging down into a 
huge wooden bowl, or onto a great air 
cushion. Probably you have seen some- 
thing of the sort in your own amusement 
park. It is very popular. I have watched 
scores of men and women in evening dress 
at Atlantic City indulge in a dozen or 
more slides, one after another. 

Some time ago a party of governors of 
Western states visited us at Coney. The 
most enthusiastic and adventurous mem- 
ber of the expedition was Governor Hart 
of Washington, who is around sixty years 
old. He did the Slide and all the similar 
stunts with as much enjoyment as any 
East Side kid out for a holiday. 

In all our experience, I can remember 
only one visitor who was so fraught with a 
sense of dignity that he had to take his 
thrills vicariously. ‘This was a prince of 
Abyssinia, garbed in flowing robes of 
white, who dropped in on us, accompanied 
by his suite. It was incompatible with 
royal dignity for the prince to do any 
sliding himself. But, like most potentates, 
he had a faithful lieutenant and buffer, 
whom the park attendants immediately 
christened “The Rajah.” The prince 
stood, an amused onlooker, while “The 
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A typical beach view 
at Coney Island. On 
sizzling summer days 
the beach is crowded 
with bathers, and 
thousands of them 
sleep there at night 
during the hot spells 
that grip the metrop- 
olis. A few years ago 
the men at beaches 
far outnumbered the 
women. To-day there 
is about an equal 
division. The day 
has also passed when 
women dressed for 
the beach—not for 
the water. The mod- 
ern woman bather is 
about as expert a 
swimmer as the man 


Rajah,” clad in full regalia, did 
the Slide again and again by royal 
command. He must have kept it 
up for more than half an hour. 

I was once entertaining a famous 
Italian general, who won many 
victories and decorations in the 
recent war. The general tried 
nearly everything until he came to 
the steeplechase ride on hobby 
horses which gives the park its 
name. I saw his eyes gleam and 
I urged him to take the ride; but 
he shook his head. 

“No, Mr. Tilyou,” he said, smil- 
ing. “Just imagine what a stir 
there would be if anything hap- 
pened, and the press reported that 
I, an old cavalryman, had been in- 
jured by a fall from a wooden 
horse!” 


I HAVE often thought a statis- 
tician or a historian could sit 
in the midst of the throng at an amuse- 
ment park and figure out pretty ac- 
curately what was transpiring in the world 
at large, and whether the country was in 
a state of business prosperity or adversity. 
One unfailing sign of a business depression, 
such as we have recently passed through, 
is the separation of men and women in 
amusement parks. When everything is 
prosperous, almost the entire crowd seems 
to be made up of couples. When money is 
scarce, however, men are not entertaining 
the girls so generally. One amusement 
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In the center of the page appears an- 
other of the infinite variety of fun- 
making devices at modern amusement 
parks. Below is a typical group of bath- 
ers resting after a swimming race. Mr. 
Tilyou says that there has been a con- 
siderable change in the technique of 
swimming. Most old-time bathers used 
to employ the breast stroke, or else 
swim on their side. At the present 
time, nearly everyone uses the ‘‘over- 
hand” or ‘‘over-head”’ strokes, of which 
there are several variations. One of the 
marked advantages in this stroke is a 
considerable gain in speed 
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The ‘‘roulette wheel” 
at Steeplechase Park 

is always crowded 
a with people. After the 
m big wheel has received 
its ioad of holiday 
revelers, it is set spin- 
ning gradually by an 
attendant who con- 
trols the motor. Fas- 
ter and faster it goes. 
Folks are sent sprawl- 
ing into the saucer 
that surrounds it. A 
few survivors may 
stick to the wheel 
throughout the whiri 
—but they are always 
to be found in the 
center, where the 
centrifugal force 
has the least effect 
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man recently declared that al- 
though attendance was well up to 
normal, not half as many couples 
were seen as had been the rule in 
boom times. On a certain Sunday -» 
one of his electrical gate machines 
recorded two thousand single ad- 
missions and not a single double. 
This was a very extreme case, but 
it was in line with the trend of the 
times. 


JOMEN in an amusement park 
are much more economical 
than men. The average man prob- 
ably spends twice as much as the 
average woman. But women carry 
money more generally and plenti- 
fully than they used to. I remem- 
ber one evening back in 1912 when 
the lights of Coney suddenly 
blinked out at nine-thirty in the 
evening. In the confusion that 
followed, a number of ladies were 
separated from their escorts. The re- 
sult was that the police had to “stake” 
a good many of these to their car fare 
home. The same thing wouldn’t happen 
to-day. 

I have noticed that girls and women at 
an amusement park have a queer way of 
“bluffing” about their station in life. I 
suppose it is all part of the general game. 
The little factory girl on an outing talks 
loudly about “the office,” and her work 
as a “stenographer,” or “private secre- 
tary.” The (Continued on page 86) 


Hitting on Both Cylinders 


Or the true story of how I and George, which is my husband, bought a car—And 
believe me, if you haven’t already made the big step that takes you off the 
sidewalk and lands you in* your own boat you’ve got something 
coming to you—In fact you’ve got several things coming to 
you, including some which are hereinafter described 


By Nina Wilcox Putnam 


HERE is some experiences in life 
which it is a fact you can have 
them for the first time only once; 
and buying a automobile is in 
this class. 

Also the same is true of beholding New 
York, getting married, cashing the first 
pay check, and attacking ripe olives. Be- 
lieve you me, there is no repeat coming to 
a person on the above items, because they 
will get used to any one of them, and the 
novelty wears off as quick as the wool on 
fleece-lined underwear. 

On the other hand, every time in a 
dentist’s chair is, as you might say, the 
first time, and this goes for looking at the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, biting un- 
expectedly into a caraway seed, or hnding 
you got more money in the bank than you 
thought you had. ‘The shock of them 
things is forever fresh, and a person never 
gets accustomed to them. 

It is a true fact about automobiles, 
however, that as soon as you own one, 
you forget there was ever a dark period in 
your life when you seldom crossed the 
street without passing some remark to the 
effect of where and the hell do you think 
you are driving, what do you want, the 
earth? Or else the well known classic 
about confound these motorists, the most 
of them had ought to have their license 
taken away, it is a wonder I don’t get 
killed every time I go out. 

But once you own a ’bus, you will forget 
all that and commence to say damn these 
people why can’t they look where they are 
walking, and your favorite poem will be 
“The three things I dread most is a boy 
on a bicycle, a cow, and a peddler—you 
never can tell chich way they are going to 
turn.” 

Well, anyways, George—that’s my hus- 
band—pulled that one on me with a air 
of sprightly originality not over three 
hiadied and sixty-five times during the 
first year we had a car, and he is going 
strong with it yet. 

But each time he gets it out of the 
camphor and off his chest, why I merely 
say how true, because it’s a fact that smil- 
ing in response to old jokes is a part of any 
wife’s duty, and really well-trained ones 
will even go so far as leading up to a open- 
ing for friend husband when dining out. 

Well, taking the big step from the side- 
walk to your own car sure does make over 
a person’s life. Like any final decisions, 
be it whether to take a cold bath or how 
to choose a investment, it is only the 
plunge which is so hard. We was crazy 
for a car. We couldn’t afford it, but I says 
to George why not let us get one anyways, 
or we never will do it. It was the same 
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with Junior. We couldn’t afford him but 
now we don’t see how we ever got along 
without him, and I always say a person 
might better go into debt for something 
they will enjoy, because they will go into 
it anyways. : . 

Well. that is how we come to decide to 
get this car of ours. Of course George says 
why no we haven’t the money, and ain't 
we tied up with enough already, and so 
forth. But I says, well look at the money 
we have spent on car fares, trains and ect. 
these three years we been married, and I 
bet if you was to figure it up, why you 
would find it would pay for the boat. 

And George done a most unusual thing. 
He says by jove vou are right, Nina. And 
then he got our his fountain pen and fig- 
ured, and it come out just about like 1 had 
said. And it’s a peculiar thing, but when 
George is interested in something it will 
generally figure up pretty satisfactorily. 
But just let him at the bills around the 
ist of a month, and oh boy, well, that is 
something diferent, because then George 
couldn't figure the same as me, no not 
within several hundred rugs. 


UT when it come to this automobile, he 
had already been arguing against it 
voluntarily for so long that I had great 
hopes we would get it, and so had our 
friend Al. Al’s car is the Five-Spor. Of 
course it ain't as good as a pair of kings, 
in the automobile deck as well as in some 
other places, but at the same time and 
nevertheless, a pair of ves has often came 
to the rescue of a man’s last lonesome 
chip. Oh it’s a car all right, all right. 
Yeh, the one with a cluck like a hen— 
that’s it! Well Al, he was over to our 
house this night George done his figuring, 
and Al was right away hit by the idea, too. 
“Believe me, a car is the only thing!” 
says Al enthusiastically. “Sav, George, 
old scout, why don’t you buy a Five-Spor? 


-Only six hundred and fifty iron men, bur, 


oh, baby!” 
“Nix!” says George. “I don’t want 
nothing second-rate in my family!” 
“Burt, sav, listen, George,” says Al. 
“This boat of mine is a bird! Why, here 
Pve run her thirty thousand miles without 
one bit of engine trouble, got practically 
the same rubber on her as when I started; 
I get thirty-two miles to the gallon, and—” 
“Hold on, Al,” I says. “What we want 
is a regular car. I should say a seven- 
passenger sedan, not over a twin-six, with 
disk wheels and drum lights and them 
rohibition steps instead of running 
oards, but a nice, moderate-priced car, 
something around twelve hundred dollars 
or so.” . 


“Yeh!” savs George, and it vertainly 
was a remarkable evening because that 
was twice George and me had agreed on 
something, but, of course, there was a 
stranger present. 

Well then, George says all right, bur 
let us not waste any time going around 
to sales-rooms and ect. but wait for the 
Show, And it’s the truth that a person 
which goes voluntarily into one of them 
big automobile salesrooms, why they take 
an awful chance unless they are them- 
selves a book agent or something a pro- 
fession, because even if you are able to 
talk back real quick, why the first place 
you go they have you sold, unless you got 
the will power of a reformer. 

Well anyways if you wait for the Show 
you got at least a fighting chance to make 
a choice, and if not without undue influ- 
ence in the end, at least a person has got 
the satisfaction of realizing the battle has 
went to the trong and may the best sales- 
man win, and so forth. And what is more, 
at the Show the painful operation of sign- 
ing on the dotted line is done to the music 
of a jazz band which helps smother the 
patient’s cries. 

And also if you have parted with half 
a simoleon per each to get in why you can 
at least feel you are standing on your own 
feet; that is, unless you go the first night, 
when of course you will also stand on 
other people's feet as well, that is, if you 
act promptly. 

Well say listen the opening night of the 
Show I and George got dogged in our 
snappiest stuff because there is no use in 
looking like instalment-people until you 
come right down to discussing terms. So 
we set off dressed like a million dollars 
(American money) and if in reality we 
was only that many rubles, why nobody 
would of guessed it except ourselves. 


ELL anyways, this was some auto- 
mobile show. They had the grand- 


est flags and garlands and a mob! You 
ought to of seen that mob! Some of the 
BEST LOOKING clothes! And Hoosis 


Jazz Orchestra, and so forth! The cars? 
Gorgeous, that’s what they was, a lot of 
them silver-plated, and when you took 
the hood up it was like a glimpse into 
Plumber’s Heaven, because it’s a fact the 
average up-to-date car has got more 
plumbing than a modern hotel. 

Of course I and George took our time 
and the salesmen’s because that is what 
they get paid for, and we certainly seen 
some beautiful boats. I was all in favor 
of a yellow King-Ace, myself, because, as 
I says to the boy which was selling them, 
they are such a substantial car, and if a 
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“LET GEORGE DO IT!’ 


SAYS NINA WILCOX PUTNAM 


Whereupon, George gives an imitation of a human jackknife, while friend wife sits in the car and tries to look as 


if her left ear was out of commission—but it isn’t. 


George’s other name is Sanderson. 


Legally, of course, it is 


friend wife’s name also; but the reading public knows her as Nina Wilcox Putnam, author of ‘‘West Broadway,” “It 


Pays to Smile, 
pays to make other people smile. 


” and a dozen other books. 


Mrs. Putnam has proved, not only that it pays to smile, but also that it 
When it comes to that, she doesn’t pass the buck to George or to anybody else. 


She does it herself, and so successfully that she can buy country houses, and automobiles, and horses, and ’most 


any old thing she wants. 


bit old-fashioned as to lines, why at least 
ou know what you are getting when you 
uy one and he says yes indeed. 

George, however, was drawn pretty 
strong by a Near-Jack, and he and the 
salesman had a big argument over 
whether a special runabout he was show- 
ing would or would not be powerful 
enough for George at seventy-five hundred 
dollars. And so I stopped the quarrel by 
saying I really had my heart set on the 
good old-fashioned King-Ace. So of course 
George says well he supposed he would 
have to humor me, you know how women 
are, and allowed me to lead him away. 

Well say listen after that we seen a boat 
that pretty near put both of them others 
out of our mind. It was blue as a sapphire 
with wheels—the car not the sapone 
of solid silver or something. Well this was 
a bargain at ten thousand dollars, as 
George told the man frankly, and the only 
trouble with it was that we didn’t need a 
towering car, but a limousine. 


Se TH E salesman he says why they could 
make us up one the same color for only 
two thousand extra. So George says well 
he would consider it, and they exchanged 
cards and George said he would be sure to 
look this feller up as soon as he got ready 
to buy. And I thought to myself, well it’s 
a liek thing that salesman is a young 
man yet, and then we got around to the 
Alfresco-Bacardi, which I am not meaning 
that it was lunch time and we took a 
chance on drinking moonshine in a dago 
table d’hote like you might suppose, but 
was the name of a car. 


Well this Alfresco-Whatchermacallum 
had no body on it, but only the bones and 
innards so to speak, and you could tell 
where it was made right away, because it 
had actually yards al ragiees attached 
to the Youknow from the Whatsis, only 
George says it was not spaghetti, but 
wirin 
Weli anyways, I couldn’t see nothing to 
it at all any more than a mere skeleton, 
but George thought it was a knockout and 
he wanted to hang around and it was as 
hard getting him away from it as prying 
Junior loose from a shop window at 
Christmas. 

Well finally I got him over to see some- 
thing really interesting, which was a 
peach all painted white for show, and 
with the cutest flower-holder! George, he 
thought it was pretty fair, too, but I'll 
tell the world, we certainly had a awful 
time making up my mind which we was 
going to buy. But now thank heavens 
that is all over with and settled, and we 
sure like it. 

Well, I expect the most terrible shock 
George got from buying this car, outside 
of the bill for the insurance, spare tire, 
snubbers, spotlight, ash-tray, switch-lock, 
and such trifling items w hich it’s the truth 
a person never thinks of them and their 
extra cost until it is too late. Well any- 
ways, the biggest shock after that bill 
coming in, was me learning to drive. 

I don’t know did George think I was 
going to sit by like a regular dumb-bell 
and ke taken only where he wanted to go, 
to say nothing of being exposed to things 
like making a simultaneous discovery that 
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we was out of butter and the car across 
the way at the golf club but George lost 
somewheres on the nineteenth hole. 

No sir! I was going to be all set to do 
not alone my own butter-chasing, but to 
occasionally be away in the car when 
wanted, my own self. Because with a car, 
the same as any of them married-posses- 
sions that is in theory owned jointly by 
both parties, why it is a good sound policy 
to jump right in and establish your rights 

fk the other half of the family has not 
alone hogged it, but got you bluffed into a 
habit of mind where you think it is his 
alone. 


pe tell the world this car was bought 
with our money, and I intended to sovie- 
tize it right away before George got in the 
habit of forgetting he had ever rode in a 
street car and commenced thinking he 
could save rubber by leaving the boat 
moored to the front of his office down- 
town all day. And so in self-defense I 
learned to drive. 

Now I have already written, in another 
piece, about how I learned, and how the 
psychopathic ward at Bellview was for a 
while crowded with my instructors, and 
how. the garage-dentist was kept busy on 
the teeth of my gears for quite some time. 
So I will not dwell on any such painful 
subjects. 

Also, I do not want I should bring to 
mind anything painful in my reader’s own 
pasts, such as a bent brand-new fender, 
or a scratch on the hub or the time they 
forgot to look at the gas, and ten miles 
from the nearest (Continued on page 144) 


Standing behind them, a fat man loaded down with grips overheard, and grinned appreci- 
atively. It made Jim flush, and his farewell kiss was not as ardent as it might have been 
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Letters 


That Break a Man 


The story of an ambitious husband and a discontented wife 


By Reinette Lovewell 
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HE idea of calling Jim up and 

telling him she felt like coming 

down-town for luncheon struck 

Ruth Collamore along in the 

middle of a sunshiny morning. 
Back in her own going-to-business days 
she had always envied those ladies of 
leisure who came timidly into the midst 
.of clacking typewriters and jangling tele- 
phones and bore away husbands for a 
noon-hour confab. She had not quite got 
~ over the miracle of being able to do it her- 
self—the miracle of freedom, and a home, 
and Jim. . 

She delighted in running up out of the 
subway into the twelve-to-two congestion 
of lower Broadway, the waiting on a stip- 
ulated corner, until, in the midst of the 
crowding thousands, she saw coming a 
six-foot person who belonged exclusively 
to her. 

“Hello there, Nuisance,” he would 

reet her, always the same tenderness in 
his tone, “wonder you wouldn’t stay 
home one day in the week!” 

It all meant more to Ruth because she 
had missed family life until she married. 
Her father and mother had died when she 
was two years old. Grandmother Bal- 
com’s passing during her last year in high 
school broke up the home she had shared 
With her. Followed ten years of board- 
ing, one place and another—jobs of divers 
sorts, New York, hard work, tight squeez- 
ing, and not much play. ‘Then, with un- 
believable swiftness, Romance and all 
that goes with it had arrived in the person 
of James G. Collamore, who made love to 


her and married her in a month or two of 


golden summer days. 

Full of her plan to hustle off down-town, 
she dashed into the room where the tele- 
phone was tethered to her desk by its 
green cord. It took only a moment to 
get her husband on the wire. 

“Can I come and have lunch with you 
to-day?” she asked. 

At his reply disappointment showed in 
her face. 

He couldn’t possibly take the time, he 
had told her in an excited kind of a voice. 
He’d got a date with the Old Man. He’d 
see her at night. And he rang off. 

For a moment Mrs. Collamore sat with 
the instrument in her hand. 

He hadn’t said he seas sorry! 

It hurt a little that he wasn’t even po- 
lite enough to do that. But, bless his 
heart, he was the easiest person in the 
world to forgive and she went about p!an- 
ning an evening meal that would be ex- 
actly to his liking. 

To the painstaking preparation of such 
a meal she devoted most of the rest of the 


day. Bur, with the first click of his latch 
key, she had a sudden, overwhelming pre- 
sen iment of impending evil. 

He kissed her hurriedly and then told 
her the news she had felt coming. 

“Slawson’s sending me out on the 
road,” he announced, his face showing his 
excitement and elation. 

Instantly tears of apprehension threat- 
ened Mrs. Collamore. How could she 
ever stand it! And there stood Jim, his 
face full of a triumphant sort of happiness, 
not the slightest sgn of regret in his eves. 

“On the road!” she burst out. 
you don’t mean you're going away-—with- 
out me?” 

“Why, Ruth,” he said, “Tean’t take vou 
along, of course. But don’t you get what 
a whale of a thing ie is—what a chance for 
me. Pm going to make more money and 
I’m going to have a trip clear to the Coast. 
I’ve wanted to see California ever since | 
was a kid. And if I put it over —just 
watch what happens!” 


MAP of the United States spread it- 

self out in Ruth’s mind, the prairies 
and mountains and rivers between the 
East Coast and the West. 

“But, Jim!” she flung at him. “You 
don’t stop to think about me—left all 
alone behind. Doesn't it mean anything 
to you to leave your home. You act 
tickled co death to get away!” 

The man, flushed and exhitarated by 
hard-won recognition from his chief, was 
human enough to stiffen and to say the frst 
sharp words he had ever used to his wife. 

“It might mean a little something to 
vou, I should think, to feel I was making 
good,” he said. “I could earn twenty dol- 
lars a week the rest of my life keeping 
books and get home every night at six 
o'clock. But I'm not going to be that 
kind of a dub. You might as well make 
up your mind to it first as last.” 

He seemed to Ruth as she stared at him 
almost a stranger—more masterful, less 
affectionate, more mindful of the great 
god Success—not her Jim, buta preoccu- 
pied man of affairs with his wife a second- 
ary consideration, 

At the table they tried to talk of other 
things. Jim ate heartily but without 
comment or sign of approval—although 
no pufher mufhns had ever swelled them- 
selves up in pans. no more delectable 

smon pie ever hid under a meringue. 

And that night, when Jim was asleep 
and she could cry in peace, she kept it up 
until it began to get light, not only be- 
cause of the lonesome days ahead, but be- 
cause if Jim did feel bad to leave home, he 
hadn't told her so. ... 


“Jim— 


Between the days of his first announce- 
ment and the time when he packed his 
bags to go away Ruth did her hest to take 
it all as a matter of course-—and succeeded 

retty well. Jim was so boyishly full of 
Ris plans, his determination to “get over, 
and get over big” so absorbed him that 
she had no chance to put in a word edge- 
wise about the way she felt. 

They would keep the apartment, of 
course, Jim told her—and she might rent 
one of the rooms, so she'd have company. 

Ruth didn’t dare answer him, she was 
afraid her voice would break—he had 

said it so casually—as if it was nothing at 

all for her to have strangers coming into 
their home—nothing to have him gone. 
Company! 

At the depot she went all to pieces. 

“You'll write every day.” she sobbed. 
“Oh, Jim, you must —T shall think some- 
thing has h: uppenéd to you if I don’t hear 
every morning ” 

Standing behind them a fat man loaded 
down with grips overheard, and grinned 
appreciatively. [t made Jim flush, and 
his farewell kiss was not as ardent as it 
might have been. 

On the way up-town a comforting 
thought came to Ruth. There would be 
the joy of letters. Surely all that had 
been left unsaid would come out upon the 

ages they would write to each other. 
Vith a smile of tender reminiscence she 
recalled that in the days of their courtship 
they had never exchanged a single note— 
for neither of them had been out of the 
city more than a day at a time. 


HEN she reached the house, before 
she even took off her hat, she set about 
composing the first epistle to her absent 
husband. Page after page she covered with 
assurances that she felt like a fAshworm 
cut in two—that she was just wriggling 
about in agony—no interest in anybody 
or anything. All her sense of loss and 
loneliness she tried to put into words, and 
when she went out to drop it in the box 
she had a feeling thar she had done a 
retty good job. Jim would know now 
law she felt about it. 

She found herself counting on a special 
delivery before bedtime. He would get 
it mailed from somewhere while he was on 
the train—of course he would. 

But there was not a tingle out of the 
doorbell all the evening. And what was 
worse, there was nothing in the morning 
mail—nor in any later ones that after- 
noon. Not until the last delivery the 
second day was there any word—then an 
envelope arrived half cov cred by the pic- 
ture of a hotel. 
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She tore it open and read: 


Had a fair day. Am pretty tired. Hope 
you are feeling OK. Love. Jm. 


Only that. Not a word about missing 
her, or her cooking, or their home. Nota 
word of regret that he had to be away. 
Not a single sympathizing thing for her 
to hang on td. 

She replied at once and at length—ten 
or twelve pages of length—the sort of let- 
ter that every once in a while the Devil 
dictates a woman to write to a man she 
loves. And Jim Collamore, who had 
tackled a new and difficult job, tired, his 
head aching, received and read it the after- 
noon he started out for an interview upon 
which much depended. It unnerved him, 
he couldn’t talk—and he failed to get the 
business he was after. 

When she had lived through an intoler- 

able week Ruth went to the president of 
the company for whom she had worked 
for three years before she was married and 
ashes him if he could find her anything 
to do. 
“Well, I should say yes,” he told her 
without hesitation. “Pd like to take on 
about a dozen girls like you—if I knew 
where to find them. Don’t know what’s 
the matter—but we can’t get hold of any- 
body who can spell.” | 


THE following Monday Ruth went back 
to her typewriter and notebook. But 
she could not make herself feel that she 
fitted back into herold place. She was Mrs. 
James Collamore—bigger things in life 
concerned her than the chatter of the 
other stenographers; from the men in the 
office who made friendly advances she 
held herself coldly aloof. Nobody inter- 
ested her—she went through the routine 
of the day mechanically, nights and Sun- 
days she brooded at home. There was no 
pleasure for her in going out with ac- 

uaintances. The Irwins, old frends of 
Tan's who were especially kind, she re- 
fused to visit, because she could not bear 
to see them happy together. Her pride 
kept her from complaining to anybody 
else, but letters to a became a safety 
valve for letting off the steam of all her 
emotional reactions. Always, when she 
felt the worst, she wrote to him. 

In reply the man on the road sent her 
prosy bulletins about his business, item- 
izing his commissions, estimating how 
much he would make in twelve months 
and in twenty-four. Almost invariably 
he began just “Dear Ruth”—nothing 
more thrilling than that. He took to 
sending her night letters—unsatisfactory 
things spelled out in capitals without 
punctuation by indifferent telegraph op- 
crators. 

Even during his flying visits to New 
York she thought jealously that he was 
more interested in hanging round the 
office than he was in staying at home. 
He lunched down-town; in the evenings 
there were business conferences which 
kept him away. 

e second year he had a run of hard 
luck—just one thing after another to 
worry him. She knew he had a good deal 
on his mind, but still she could not forgive 
him when he sent her only a line or two 
once a week. 

Onc gloomy Sunday she had an impulse 
to mix a batch of doughnuts, fry them and 
send Jim a shoe-box full. Then came the 
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In the chair Ruth said over and over to herself 


miserable thought that he’d only write 
and say he received them OK and never 
say whether they tasted good or not. And 
it would hurt—awfully. She wouldn’t— 
she would spare herself that much any- 


way. 

Drearily the year went on and on. 
Spring again, then another hot summer 
when she had to sit alone in the apart- 
ment because there was no one to take her 
out on the river boats. Jim could get no 
vacation. Finally fall, and the day when 
Ruth looked up from her desk and saw a 
Western Union messenger holding a tele- 
gram out to her. 

Mechanically she signed, tore open the 
yellow envelope, read the typed words 
which said Jim was critically ill in Pitts- 
burgh. 


Through the horror of a night on the 
train, shut in by the stifling green berth 
curtains, she stared out of the window, 
every lurch of the cars racking her, mak- 
ing her more fearful. 

th the morning it ended. There was the 
crowded depot to get through, the delay 
in getting a cabman and making him 
understand the name of the hospital she 
wanted to reach. 


HERE was delay in the office, telephon- 

ing to another floor, at last word that she 
could not be admitted to her husband’s 
room. Mr. Collamore’s condition was 
extremely serious, the nurse in charge told 
her, and they were not willing to risk the 
slightest shock. 

Ruth went blindly out into one of the 
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that it must be, it must be—she must have another chance to try and make it all up to him 


great halls. The sickly sweetness of ether 
closed down upon her like a suffocating 
cloud—never before in her healthy youn 
life had she, come so near to pain aA 
death. It maddened her that the nurses 
meeting in these grim passageways 
stoppe and chatted and fluffed out their 
hair; it seemed so heartless, so uncompre- 
hending—didn’t they realize what it 
meant to save lives—or lose them! 

The woman with gray hair who had 
talked with her in the office came out and 

ut her hand on Ruth’s arm. 

“Isn’t there some place you can go?” 
she asked. “We could telephone-—if we 
needed you. The doctor does not think 
Mr. Collamore’s condition will change for 
a good many hours. Wouldn’t it be less 


of a strain than to stay here?” 


It came to Ruth then that it was in 
Pittsburgh where Jim always stopped at a 
lodging-house instead of a hotel. Some 
friend had told him about the place and 
he liked it. Only the last time he was 
home he had laughed about the boys call- 
ing the woman who ran it “Ma Bennett.” 
They told her all their troubles, he said, 
and looked forward to getting in. It was 
there she had addressed her last letter to 
Jim—she remembered the street. 


HE went back into the office with the 

nurse and they hunted through the B’s 
in the telephone directory until they located 
Mrs. Hannah Bennett and wrote down 
her number. 

Out in the murky air Ruth searched 
until she found the house. 


“I’m Mrs. Collamore,” she told the old 
woman who answered her ring. “Are you 
Mrs. Bennett?” 

Jim’s landlady looked at her a moment 
with near-sighted eyes—then she opened 
the door i ia and told her to come in. 
At a room on the third floor she paused 
and Ruth caught her breath sharply as 
she recognized her husband’s traveling 
bags, and some of his clothes hanging 
from hooks on the wall. 

There was a letter propped up against 
a match box on the marble shelf and she 
recognized it as the one she had written 
only Monday—the day her tooth had kept 
her home from the office. “She crossed the 
room, pulled it from the ragged edges of 
the envelope and glanced through the 
closely written (Continued on page 132) 


Sneezes by the Million 


Soon they will be heard throughout the land; for August is the time when the 
true American hay-fever season starts, the date of the annual Big 
Sneeze—What causes hay fever, rose cold, and asthma, 


and how to prevent these diseases 


By Ralph Oakley Clock, M. D. 


ME years ago, on August 15th, a 
patient of mine, a well-to-do 
tailor who had been a victim of 
hay fever for twenty-two consecu- 
tive years, came to my office with 
a solemn expression on his face. 
Assuming that he had come, as usual at 
this time of year, to say good-by before 
leaving for the White Mountains to avoid 
his annual scourge, I thought to lighten 
his gloom with a little 
pleasantry. I reminded 
him that he ought to be 
happy he was one of those 
who could get away and 
stay away throughout the 
whole hay-fever season. 
“That’s just the trou- 
ble,” he said, “I can’t go 


the next day he was in such a weakened 
condition that he could not walk from the 
front door to the curb. He was carried 
out on a stretcher, placed in an automo- 
bile, and then carried aboard a boat. 
Within two days after reaching the resort 
in the White Mountains, he recovered, 
and he stayed there until frost. 

Another patient of mine, a broker who 
used to spend the hay-fever season at the 


+ 


The Question People Most 


Frequently Ask About Hay Fever 


pollen coming in contact with the mucous 
membranes of over-sensitive persons; we 
know even exactly from what plants and 
trees in every section of the country the 
trouble-making pollen comes. We know 
just what localities in every state are free 
from such plants and trees. Better still, 
we know what can be done for the hay- 
fever sufferer, so that, in most cases, he 
can stay right at home throughout the 
entire season, and yet not 
suffer from the old affliction. 

Nowadays, if either of 
these men I have told you 
about should present him- 
self to a physician six 
weeks in advance of the 
regular date for the appear- 
ance of his hay fever, the 
chances are that he could 


—not till September st, 
anyhow. Simply can’t. 
Business!” 

For nineteen years this 
man had been leaving the 
city regularly on August 
2oth. ow, I found, after 
a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion, there were some busi- 
ness matters to detain him, 
but that, in addition, he 
was inclined to take a 
chance and wait to see if he 
had not outgrown his pre- 
disposition to the disease. 
Under the circumstances, 
all I could do was to tell 
him that if he was going to 
stay in town he ought to 
hope for the best. At that 
time, we knew of no remedy 
for his trouble, except 
“hope.” 

On August 22d, I saw my 
patient again. He came in to 
tell me that he was doing 
well. Hehadn’t sneezed once. 
He said he wished I had ad- 
vised him to begin “hoping” 
before, as that remedy 
seemed to be just as effective 
as running away to another 
environment. He was in- 


“FTNHE question people most frequently ask 

about hay fever,” says Doctor Clock, “is 
this: ‘Is it true that hay fever returns to its vic- 
tims on the same date and at the same hour every 
year?’ 

“This is the answer: ‘If hay fever does‘return 
several years in succession on the same date and 
at the same time of day, it is merely a coincidence 
—so far as the time of day is concerned.’ How- 
ever, in great numbers of cases I have known it to 
return on the same date for many consecutive 
years. The explanation of this is quite simple: 

“Nature’s way of fertilizing trees, grasses, 
weeds, and flowers is by distributing pollen. The 
time of pollination varies but slightly from year to 
year. It may begin on the same day for a number 
of years in succession—and on that day we all be- 
gin to breathe pollen. Sometimes, if the season is 
warm and early, the pollinating may begin a day 
or two earlier; if the season is late and cold, the 
pollinating may begin a day or two later. 

“Tt never varies more than a few days, however. 
So the hay-fever sufferer who tells you on what 
particular date he is going to begin to feel miser- 
able is not making his prediction without a real 
foundation for scientific truth.” 


be so treated as to be saved 
all suffering and annoyance, 
even though he stayed in a 
pollen-laden atmosphere! 

Taking the country as a 
whole, we have four hay- 
fever seasons. August finds 
us at the beginning of the 
season which brings what is 
known as “true American 
hay fever.” This is the most 
severe form. It lasts the 
longest—from about August 
15th until frost. Practi- 
cally eighty-five per cent of 
the one million one hundred 
thousand hay-fever sufferers 
in the United States have 
their trouble at this time of 
year. 

Literally by scores of 
thousands, people through- 
out the United States begin 
to sneeze and water at the 
eyes on or about August 
15th. I am not going to try 
to give vou an impression of 
the explosive effect of a mil- 
lion simultaneous sneezes, 
nor to draw a picture of the 
accumulated misery of all 
these sufferers. Presently 


clined to think that for the greater part of 
nineteen years he had been fleeing from 
an imaginary evil. Also, he was thinking 
that he might take a chance and make 
plans to stay in the city until September 
1oth anyhow. 

That night he was taken with attacks 
of sneezing—not very severe ones. The 
following ae they grew worse. On the 
night of August 23d, he had such an at- 
tack of hay fever, with complications of 
asthma, that he had to be carried up- 
stairs. His spasms that night were re- 
lieved by inhaling a burning powder, but 
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sume place, was called back to the city 
one year on urgent business, early in Sep- 
tember. While on the boat he was free 
from the trouble. But the night after his 
arrival in New York he had a severe at- 
tack. During the four or five days of his 
stay in the city he had to be treated twice 
every twelve hours. Then he went back 
to the mountains and stayed there until 
Jate in October. 

In those days we did not know as much 
about the cause of hay fever and the ways 
of preventing it as we do now. ‘To-day, 
we know that the trouble is caused by 


I am going to tell you about the scientific 
treatment to prevent hay fever, but first 
you ought to understand just exactly how 
a bs 39 i 

true American hay fever” begins and 
develops. Perhaps you will recognize this 
as your own annual experience, or that of 
your neighbor. 

You go to bed on the night, say, of 
August 14th, without any sign of the 
trouble. The next morning, when you go 
to the bathroom to shave, you give sud- 
denly a good strong sneeze, and perhaps 
you think you have taken a little cold. 
Fy - * 
lhis firse sneeze is presently followed by 
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an attack of sneezes which lasts three or 
four minutes, and your eyes begin to 
water. The attack subsides and you go to 
breakfast. 

During the meal, you are taken with 
another attack of sneezing. Your eyes begin 
to watermore plentifully. Both thesesymp- 
toms continue intermittently through- 
out the forenoon. During the afternoon, 
the eyes have become pretty badly in- 
flamed and begin to itch. There is an in- 
creased discharge from the nose, and a 
growing irritation within the nostrils. 

That night you are unable to sleep 
soundly. You have periodic attacks of 
sneezing. The next morning these at- 

tacks continue, and the watering of the 
eyes begins again. During the day, the 
eyes begin to swell. More and more you 
want to rub them. The nostrils, too, have 
become congested, and perhaps you find 
now that you can breathe through only 
one side of the nose. 

From now on the sneezing attacks re- 
cur constantly at intervals of fifteen to 
twenty minutes, each attack lasting three 
or four minutes, regardless of whether you 
are in the house or out of doors. The itch- 
ing of the eyes may become so intense 
that you are “compelled to stay in a dark 
room and to have ice compresses put over 
them and across the bridge of the nose. 
This treatment brings some relief by re- 
ducing the swelling of the mucous mem- 
brane. Temporary relief may also be 
obtained by using some form of eucalyptol 
ointment, or perhaps epinephrin in the 
nostrils. 


THs suffering continues from about 
August 15th until frost—if it is a true 
case of fall hay fever! You cannot read 
for more than five minutes at a time. Ifa 
salesman, you cannot talk to your pros- 
pects. If a merchant, you cannot meet 
your customers. Lawyer, judge, preach- 
er, actor, or business man, you are forced 
to give up your regular mode of life for the 
time being. 

You may ask why pollen causes such 
trouble as this? I will answer you in this 
way: When you eat a steak, the cells of 
your stomach digest the steak, and the 
waste is thrown off by the digestiv e appa- 
ratus. When you breathe pollen into 
your nostrils, as we all do, the cells of the 
mucous membrane digest the pollen just 
as your stomach digests the beef and the 
waste products of this digestion are 
thrown off by the tissues. 

The mucous membranes should dispose 
of the pollen—by digestion—in this way, 
and do if they are not over-sensitive to 
pollen. If your membranes are over-sen- 
sitive, then you are one of the hay-fever 
victims—because your membranes digest 
the protein of the pollen with great rapid- 
ity, as a result of which waste products 
are formed which act as poisons, the tis- 


sues ie unable properly to dispose of 
them and to eliminate them from the 
body. 


For a long time people thought that 
go oldenrod was the chief cause of hay fever. 

robably you have walked through a field 
or along a roadside that was bright with 
this golden bloom. Subsequently, having 
suffered from hay fever, you doubtless 
thought your trouble was due to the bril- 
liant flower. In all probability your trou- 
ble actually came from the pollen of an 
inconspicuous little plant, ragweed, which 
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The crowd shown in the photograph above is largely made up of hay-fever victims 
who have gathered at Bethlehem, in the White Mountains of New Hampshire, to 
escape an attack of the disease and to hold their annual Hay-Fever Convention. 
Nowadays, physicians can give treatment, in advance of the date of the attack, 
rendering the patient immune and enabling him to stay at home in comfort 


you may never have noticed at all, but 
which usually grows plentifully wherever 
goldenrod is found. Goldenrod itself can- 
not cause what we know as a true case of 
hay fever. 

If you have a room decorated with 
goldenrod, or if you raise the yellow flower 
to your nose to smell of it, you may de- 
velop a good sneeze. For a day or two, 
you may even have symptoms of hay 
fever, but these will then pass away. The 
mere fact that poldentod is growing in 
your neighborhood will not cause you to 
have hay fever, for the simple reason that 
the pollen of this flower is not carried by 
the wind, but is distributed from flower 
to flower by bees and butterflies. 

What is sometimes called “rose fever” 
occurs in the same way. If your mem- 
branes are sensitive to pollen and you 
smell of a rose, you have an attack of hay- 
fever symptoms, but it is gone in a day or 
two. This, trouble is not properly de- 
scribed as “rose fever,” and people who 
«think they suffer from rose fever during a 
period of two weeks or so in June, are 
really suffering from an early form of hay 
fever, which does not come from the rose 
at all. 

Remember this—the most conspicuous 
flowers are almost negligible as producers 
of hay fever. Nature has worked out a 
marvelous method of transporting the 
pollen, which must be interchanged by 
the flowers in the process of fertilization. 
The brilliant-colored rose has pollen that 
is so heavy that it would fall to the 
ground instead of being carried by the 
wind. So nature has provided that the 
pollen of the rose shall be carried to 
other roses by the insects. They buzz 
around the flower, light on it, bury them- 
selves deep in the bloom, and when they 
come out they are covered with golden 
dust. This dust they carry on their bodies 
when they visit other flowers. 


The conspicuous flowers are all fertil- 
ized in this way. We say they are “insect 
pollinated.” Among these plants are 
goldenrod, roses, chrysanthemums, lilies 
of the valley, honeysuckles, dandelions, 
asters, clematis, zinnias, etc. Such insect- 

llinated plants are not the cause of your 
fay fever. 

There are, on the other hand, many 
plants and trees whose flowers are not at 
all gorgeous. Insects pass them by in 
favor of the more highly colored blooms. 
Because the insects neglect the less at- 
tractive, humbler plants, nature has pro- 
vided these plants with pollen so light 
that it floats in the air and is carried long 
distances by the wind. These are called 
“wind pollinated.” Nearly all of them 
have very inconspicuous flowers, espe- 
cially the grasses. But these wind-pol- 
linated plants are the ones that do cause 
your hay fever. 


RDINARILY, the pollen of such 

plants is carried by the wind from one 
to two miles; but the pollen of ragweed— 
which is widely prevalent and responsible 
for a large proportion of hay-fever cases— 
is so light that it is often carried more than 
five miles. That is why the man employed 
in an office in any of our large cities is as 
likely to have hay fever as the man who 
lives in the country. 

During the summer months we cannot 
help breathing pollen, whether we are in 
the Michigan woods, on the prairies, or in 
an office on the twenty-ninth floor of a 
sky scraper. Suppose, for instance, that I 

take a piece of glass dampened with gly- 
cerine and expose it anywhere in the heart 
of New York City, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, or San Francisco. When I 
look at it under the microscope I shall 
find many tiny grains of pollen, enough to 
shake several hundred sneezes out of any 
susceptible person. (Continued on page 130) 


He wanted to be out where he could hear for himself whether on the wind there 
came the echo of shots or screams of men in open boats, and to see, as the search- 
light shifted here and there, whether it lighted anything which might be wreckage 


The Search 


For the “Grand Marais” 


The story of a lake captain’s heroism and skill 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


T HAD been cold, even for December, 
on Superior. At eleven o'clock in 
the morning, when Captain Clem 
Milter noticed the thermometer, the 
mercury was away down below zero, 

with a d gale blowing. Snow was in 
the wind; but there was nothing to bother 
sight or start the steam whistle. Captain 
Milter stood on the bridge of the “ Blaine,” 
one of the big ore-carriers of the Red 
Arrow Line, and gazed out at the “ How- 
ell,” her sister ship, which was steaming 
steadily on about two miles ahead and as 
much more to the north. 

“What’s that?” he shouted to Tins- 
man, the second mate, whose words, as 
he climbed up to the bridge beside his 
skipper, had been whipped away by the 
gale. 

“ Keeler’s getting a call from Marquette, 
sir! They think the ‘Grand Marais’ is in 
trouble off Keweenaw!” Keeler was the 
radio man on the “Blaine.” “Not sure, 
though, sir! Here’s the message!” 

The captain held out his hand for the 
paper. 

Signals from steamer in extreme distress 
registered this station [it read]. Incomplete or 
badly interfered with. This station immediate- 
ly answered, but continued to receive only 
weak and interrupted signals, accompanied re- 
peated calls distress. private station 
Keweenaw claims definitely made out name 
“Marais” and information “helpless off Copper.” 
Message picked up, however, by amateur in- 
stallation copper miner’s son, and may not be 
reliable. If reliable may refer Copper Falls, 
Keweenaw. Amateur also made reply and re- 
ceived repeated distress signals, after which all 
signals ceased. 

Package freighter “Grand Marais,” master 
Henry Stanton, Boynton and Downey, mates, 
nineteen crew, left this port vesterday 4 P. M. 
for Duluth; met heavy ice but got through: 
passed Granite Island light 8:30 P. m. Vessel 
making distress signal may be “Grand Marais” 
helpless somewhere off Keweenaw. Tugs 
attempting leave this port are meeting very 
heavy ice. All vessels passing Keweenaw 


warned watch for signals or boats or wreckage . 


“Grand Marais.” 


Milter turned his head. “Tell ’em we 
expect to reach position they’ve reported 
*bout three o'clock,” he called. “Tell ’em 
we'll make sure nobody’s there before we 
go on.” 

Tinsman nodded and climbed down. 
The old captain turned once more to the 
north, his keen blue eyes sweeping the 
shortening horizon. The snow was about 
to set in! Beneath him the vessel was 
pitching and rolling in the ever-rising 
wind. The “Grand Marais” helpless off 
Keweenaw in that wind and sea! Freni- 
two men aboard her! He knew none of 
them, except Stanton and Boynton by 
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name, but he knew the ship—an old, 
high-decked steamer, white-painted and 
mostly wood, with old machinery, un- 
doubtedly; just the sort of hooker to snap 
her shaft or burst a main feed pipe in a 
blow; and then, God help her, with that 
ugly, rocky coast of Keweenaw down wind 
a her high, wooden sides catching the 
gale. 

The day was the fourth of December, 
at the very end of the season of possible 
navigation on Superior. Offcially, the 

rts of Marquette, Ashland, L’Anse, and 
Pasaee Island already were closed, and, 
in physical fact, locked and sealed with 
ice. Duluth, far to the west, and protected 
by the west gales from the onslaught of 
floes, might remain ‘“‘open”—that meant 
passable—for a week yet, but the Soo in 
the east, toward which the “ Blaine” was 
headed, was fast freezing. The Soo, of 
course, is the gate of the Great Lakes. 
When it closes, Superior is shut. So each 
of the dozen ships still left on the lake was 
racing to reach the Soo and get through 
before the freeze-up. 

“Tce; drift ice ahead, sir!” came back 
the hail from the lookout in the bow. 

Milter saw it at almost the same mo- 
ment—more of that floe which he had 
sighted before the snow had shut out 
everything. No danger to the “Blaine” 
from that in deep water; so he held his 
helm where it was. While the ice, tossed 
back from the “‘ Blaine’s” sides, rode on the 
waves and drummed upon the long, re- 
sounding sides of his ship, Milter repeated 
to himself “ . . . after which all signals 
ceased.” The requiem of how many ships 
and how many good men! 


PERHAPS, though. the“‘Grand Marais” 
was helpless and unable even to send 
radio signals, but still floated; in that 
event—and it was the only one which 
offered Milter hope of arriving in time to 
be of any use—the “Grand Marais” 


must be being blown upon the rocks of 


Keweenaw. 

**Fosdick’s been warned, too, of course,” 
Milter shouted to Tinsman when the 
second mate returned. Fosdick was cap- 
tain of the “Howell,” the sister ship, now 
lost from sight in the snow. 

“Yes, sir! He’s replied to Marquette 
like we have.” 

Abaft the bridge, the ‘“Blaine’s” 
steam whistle burst the three short blasts 
of a steamer under way through snow; 
and back on the wind from the northeast 
came the sound of the “ Howell’s” steam 
whistle. 

Until two o'clock nothing more was to 
be heard, and nothing at all was to be 
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seen; the radio bore no more signals hav- 
ing to do with the “Grand Marais” or 
efforts for its relief except that, about half 
past one, Marquette wirelessed that the 
tugs, which had been trying to leave the 
harbor, had given it up. 

At two o’clock—in accordance with the 
agreement by which Captains Milter and 
Fosdick were to inform each other of 
any change of course or speed—Fosdick 
wirelessed to the “ Blaine:” “1am making 
fourteen knots; bearing now east-north- 
east. 


HIS meant that after more than a 
hundred miles of safe going, there was 
creeping in on them from the south the 
ugly, barbed point of Keweenaw, all 
mountain, mine, rock, and deadly shoal. 
Here, if a skipper is weak, or not sure of 
himself, he longs to edge off and off. Of 
course it is, in such weather, the safe and 
sensible thing to do; that was what Fos- 
dick was doing. “East-northeast.” He'd 
pone? north of his previous course. 
orth! God knows, the “Grand Marais” 
could not be there! 

Clement Milter realized this, and him- 
self did differently from Fosdick without 
contempt or feeling himself superior. Fos- 
dick was a good navigator and, by all the 
records of the Red Arréw ledgers, a far 
better man than Clem Milter. 

Though a dozen boards of trade from 
Duluth to Buffalo had voted Milter 
thanks and praise for his seamanship and 
courage in saving life on the lakes; though 
his testimonial gold watches—which his 
wife wound every morning for him— 
ticked in the drawer in his Charlevoix cot- 
tage like timepieces in a pawnbroker’s 
window, yet the stern, unemotional bal- 
ance sheets of the Red Arrow line proved 
that he was by far the most extravagant 
of its skippers, and the “Blaine” the most 
unreliable ship of the line. Reliable, with 
Clem Milter aboard? The Lord knew 
that when anv craft called for help anv- 
where from Granite Point to Pancake 
shoals, Clem Mhilter was never going to 
keep in mind a little matter like an ap- 
pointment for four thousand tons of iron 
in Chicago. 

Consequently, in these seasons of high 
costs and hard money, he could no longer 
be forgiven. That incident with the 
“Nerenden” finally had exhausted pa- 
tience with him. There the “Nerenden,” 
had been, hard and fast aground on Gull 
Island, with her crew in no real danger; 
but Milter had gone in to try to help 
them. He had accomplished nothing. The 
“Nerenden,” broke in two and her crew 
got away in their own boats. So Milter 
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scraped his bottom for 
nothing, and brought his 
ship, almost in a sinking 
state,'into Duluth, where 
it required twenty days 
in dock for repairs at ap- 
palling figures. Now 
the “Blaine” was out, 
with Milteron the bridge; 
but no one knew better 
than he that in all hu- 
man probability it was 
his last run. For the 
sake of his long service 
with the line, the direc- 
tors were letting him fin- 
ish the season before 
they would “retire” him 
—with a testimonial din- 
ner perhaps. Young 
Heron, his mate, would 
be on the bridge next 
April. 


ILTER, while hold- 
ing his own course, 
to keep his ship close to 
the Keweenaw rocks, 
wondered only whether 
he was a fool. He won- 
dered if he was actually 
becoming too old and 
emotional; he wondered 
if going in, at risk of his 
own ship, to help another 
was becoming a curse to 
him. But he held his 
course close and each 
minute closer to the 
shoals of Keweenaw. 
At three o’clock he 
reached the position off 
the point on the cape 
known as Copper Falls. 
That is, by dead reckon- 
ing he was there. He 
could not see the shore, 
for the snow was scud- 
ding thick, as at noon; 
the wind was straight 
down from the north 
and blowing a blizzard. 
The thermometer had 
dropped to five below 
zero; and the “Blaine,” 
as she rolled, was heavier 
bow and stern by mount- 
ing tons of ice. Fosdick 
at the same time had 
reached the probable po- 
sition of the “Grand 
Marais,” he reported by 
wireless to Marquette. 
He reported to Milter 
that he had slowed to 
seven knots and was 
circling to left in his search for the ship. 
For three hours without encountering 
each other—without the steam whistle of 
one being heard by the other—the two 
vessels searched for the “Grand Marais,” 
for boats or wreckage, and found nothing. 
At six o’clock the storm was still blow- 
ing; the gale, if anything, was increasing; 
and the thermometer showed ten below. 
Night had come then, of course—the 
blackest of black nights penciled with 
white where the snow scurried in front of 
the searchlight, but elsewhere blind-black 
and thick. The “Howell” for some time 
had been talking with Marquette; of 
course Keeler on the “Blaine” picked up 
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How close it came, sweeping through the snow, and yet missed them. 


both sides of the exchange. Fosdick in- 
quired whether Marquette had any 
original information—except the broken 
messages said to have been received by 
the boy who made the first report—that 
the ship in trouble was the ‘Grand 
Marais” off Copper Falls. No, Mar- 
quette admitted. Then Fosdick wanted 
to know whether there was any reliable 
evidence that any ship was in trouble off 
Keweenaw. 

“No,” Marquette admitted again. The 
“Grand Marais” had left Marquette last 
night, and since eight-thirty had not been 
heard from; but, except for the patched- 
up “strays” which the boy had relayed, 


They 


there was no proof that the original dis- 
tress signals recorded at Marquette were 
made by her or by any vessel off Kewee- 
naw or elsewhere in Superior. At about 
that time, a ship on Lake Michigan, the 
“Elenwood,” had been making distress 
signals. It was possible that these were 
the strays picked up by Marquette. 

Ten minutes later, the “Howell” wire- 
lessed, therefore: 


Have searched supposed position of ship 
possibly “Grand Marais” for three hours, hear- 
ing no signals and finding no evidence of 
wreck. 


At that time, accordingly, the “ Howell” 


The Search for the “Grand Marais,” by Epwin BALMER 


screamed; but the light did not halt or waver; it swept on; then God sent it back 


abandoned the search, and proceeded on 
her course for the Soo. Heron, who had 
gone off duty above when Tinsman began 
his watch, in person brought the informa- 
tion to Milter, who had been continu- 
ously on the bridge since two o’clock. 


"THE spurt of warmth and strength 
which sustained Milter when first he 
received the news of men in danger calling 
to him, had exhausted itself long ago; he 
was nerveless and weak now, and very 
cold. Even the hot black coffee brought 
him in a bottle, and of which he drank a 
quart had ceased to stimulate him—but 
he would not go in. He wanted to be out 


where he could hear for himself whether 
on the wind there came the echo of shots 
or screams of men in open boats, and to 
see, as the searchlight shifted here and 
there, whether it lighted anything which 
might be wreckage. { 

Young Heron, who had been below long 
enough to get warm, came up beside him. 

“The ‘Howell’s’ going on, sir!” he 
yelled at Milter. ‘‘Fosdick’s just heard 
from Marquette that probably the 
‘Grand Marais’ wasn’t in trouble at all. 
They think now it was signals from the 
‘Elenwood’ over on Michigan.” 

“How’s that?” Milter called back, and 
made Heron tell him in detail. 
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“So you see, sir,” 
Heron finished, speaking 
the word of address to 
his skipper but just as 
though to a child—or a 
very old man. “There’s 
no use looking for the 
‘Grand Marais’ here. 
Fosdick’s gone on; the 
Soo’s still open. . We 
ought to go on now, 

Milter felt himself 
giving in; how easy and 
agreeable to go oa! All 
you’d have to do was to 
set your course north a 
bit to clear, without dan- 
ger, those Keweenaw 
rocks you’d been hug- 
ging for three hours; and 
stop listening and strain- 
ing your eyes and worry- 
ing; you’d go below and 
get warm and strong 
again. Go on! ‘Take 
your ship through the 
Soo, as Fosdick was tak- 
ing his, and to Chicago, 
as your directors paid 
you to do. 

“The ‘Howell’s’ gone 
on, sir,” young Heron’s 
‘voice shouted again, in 
his impatience with a 
stubborn old man. 
“Were going on now?” 


LEM MILTERshook 
his head.“‘We’ve been 
standing out too far all 
the time,” he said. “Of 
course we couldn’t find 

”em. They’re blown 

aground!” 

And he descended now 
to his pilothouse to be 
within grip of his wheel, 
as he bore his ship about 
and swung closer to that 
lee shore of rock and 
shoal, which he could 
Not see. 

In that position, the 
lead could help him 
hardly at all, as every- 
one knows who has any 
familiarity with sound- 
ings in Superior; for, off 
Keweenaw, the water 
runs deep — eighty fath- 
oms—and ninety almost 
to the shore; then, from 
five hundred feet below 
you, the rocks rise and, 
if you’re on them, that’s 

all. Hearing could not help him that 
night; for every shore signal was down 
wind; the sound of the surf was down 
wind; and sight was almost a useless sense 
that night. As Milter piloted his ship, 
he reckoned subconsciously how far he 
steamed in this direction, subtracted from 
it the drift of the gale, allowed for the 
swing of the waves, and this told him 
where he was. Thus, for three hours more, 
he guided the “Blaine,” with four thou- 
sand tons of ore in her hold, up the hidden 
coast of Keweenaw, turned and came 
back. 

By nine o'clock, the young men—Heron 
and Tinsman—(Continued on page 120) 


A Blunt Boss Taught Me 
A Good Lesson 30 Years Ago 


When I was an office boy at $5 a week and told my employer I thought I 
ought to earn more than that, he told me he was paying me for 
what I did, not for what I thought I could do. It was 


up to me to show him I was worth more 


By Ernest T. Trigg 


Vice President and General Manager, John Lucas & Company, Ine. 


HE soundest bit of advice I have 

ever received was given me when 

was a twelve-year-old boy. 

Like most things that we learn 

as youngsters, it has stuck in my 

head ever since, more deeply impressed 
with each passing year. 

I was an office boy at the time, in the 
employ of a manufacturers’ agent in Chi- 
cago and I was earning five dollars a week. 
I wanted more money, hav- 
ing convinced myse/f that 
my talents had grown faster 
than the remuneration of 
my job. One day I jacked 
up my courage and told the 
boss as much. 

“Young man,” he in- 
formed me, “I don’t care 
how good you think you are 
—I’m paying you for what 
you do. An office boy in 
this office is worth just five 
dollars a week, not a penny 
more. If you want more 
money you will have to get 
out of the of\ce-boy class.” 

“ But how can I get out?” 
I asked. “I’m doing every- 
thing you tell me to do.” 

“That’s just it!” he said 
curtly. “You do what 
you’re told—and no more.” 

Then he relented. “Look 
around this office; you’ll see 
plenty to do. There’s a 
typewriter; learn to run it 
and to take telegrams. 
Learn stenography; get so 

ou can take my letters and 

"ll double your pay. Bur, 
for heaven’s sake,” he con- 
cluded, “‘get rid of the no- 
tion that a mcre office boy 
is worth more to me than 
five dollars a week. If anything. vou are 
overpaid.” 

This set me to thinking. I was being 
paid for what I did, not for what I might 
be capable of doing. If I wanted to be 
paid more, I must do more. In short, the 
pass had bluntly demanded that I “show 

im. 
Forthwith I began plugging away at 
that typewriter whenever I got the chance. 
I studied shorthand at night school; and 
at the end of three months, armed with 
notebook and pencil, I again went to my 
employer. 


uw 


real 


will 


interest. 


to do. 


“Now,” I told him, “I’m ready to take 
those letters and to get that raise in pay.” 

I jumped to ten dollars a week over- 
night. 

From that time to the present, I have 
never known the rule implied by that 
lesson to fail. To-day I am forty-four. 
Whatever place J have attained is largely 
due to the lesson taught me by that man 
more than thirty years ago. No promotion 


Could You Fill the Job Above You— 
If Called on in an Emergency? 


“ANY man who can jump in and fill a 
hole in an emergency,” says Mr. 
Trigg, “may be sure of gaining attention. 
If he has prepared himself beforehand so 
that he can fill the hole well, he will arouse 
If he continues looking above 
him and makes himself ready to fill bigger 
holes as they occur, he will soon inspire a 


desire for his services... . 


“Almost anyone can do what he is paid 
That kind of accomplishment is 
common. But let somebody in an office, 
or in an organization of any kind, handle 
two jobs instead of one, or tackle a task 
that others have shied away from, and it 
won't be long before someone in authority 


begin to take notice.” 


ever has come to me until I showed that I 
could actually handle, and handle efh- 
ciently, the duties of a higher position. 
Then I had to go after that position ham- 
mer and tongs. 

It seems to me that the failure of many 
deserving men and women is due to wait- 
ing for opportunity to come to them in- 
stead of preparing for it and going out 
after it. 

“Here we are,” say the workers in sho 
and office. “Find the genius among us.” 

The employer must do the hunting nine 
times out of ten. Most employees are too 


backward about shoeing others that they 
can handle bigger jobs than the ones they 
are holding down. Unconsciously, they 
let themselves become known as “one- 
job” men. 

When you want your shoes shined you 
go to a tblack. You know that he 
shines shoes and you expect to pay him 
ten or fifteen cents for his work. That is 
all the job is worth to you. You don’t 

care what the bootblack’s 

personal ambitions may be. 

As long as he remains 2 

boorblack and qualifies him- 

self only to shine shoes, he 
will stay just a bootblack, 
as far as you are concerned. 

You would not think of en- 

gaging him to keep your 

books—unless he had in 
some manner convinced you 
that he could keep ks. 

And it is the same with the 

employer in almost any 
. business, 

A year or so after the er- 
rand-boy incident I moved 
over to the office of a Chi- 
cago paint manufacturer to 
take a clerical position fig- 
uring costs. It happened 
that the work was some- 
what confidential and that 
my desk was located in a 
corner of the president’s 
office, although the pay was 
only twelve dollars a week. 

t once I began to look 
about me. Besides myself, 
two other employees had 
desks in the office, the 
president’s private secre- 
tary and his private stenog- 
rapher. Recalling my earlier 
experience as an errand boy, 

I decided it might be a good idea to 
familiarize myself with those two jobs. 

For a long time, a year or more, nothing 
happened. Then, one morning, the private 
secretary was taken suddenly sick and 
was not able to report for work. Cor- 
respondence was piled high on the presi- 
dent’s desk. It was the busiest season of 
the year, and the secretary’s unexpected 
illness was quite a blow. No one among 
the older employees seemed to know the 
first thing about secretarial work, or else 
they were unwilling to attempt it. But 
it was just the (Continued on page 116) 
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Ernest T. Trigg 


MR. TRIGG is vice president and general manager 
of John Lucas and Company, Incorporated, one of the 
leading paint, oil, and varnish concerns in the United 
States. He is also president of the National Paint, Oil, 
and Varnish Association, president of the National 
Federation of Construction Industries, and was ap- 
pointed by Secretary Hoover as chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Construction Development. He is chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, and holds high offices in the 
National Chamber of Commerce. Forty-four years 
ago, Ernest Trigg was born in Aurora, Illinois; he was 
only twelve years old when he got his first job—as 
office boy at five dollars a week. 


or 
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Harold Lloyd 


YES, this is Harold Lloyd, who cheers you up by his 
fun in the movies, and at the same time gives you 
thrills over the difficult and sometimes dangerous 
stunts he performs. He was born a little more than 
twenty-six years ago in Burchard, Nebraska. When 
he was about fifteen, the family moved to San Diego, 
California. There he went to high school, helped in 
his father’s store, taught as well as studied in a dra- 
matic school, and played in a local stock company—all 
at one and the same time. 
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Eight years ago he started in motion pictures as an 
extra. Then he was the comedian in a series of one 
hundred and fifty “Lonesome Luke” farces. To-day 
he is one of the most famous moving-picture actors in 
the world. Millions have seen him on the screen in 
“High and Dizzy,” “Among Those Present,” “Never 
Weaken,” “A Sailor-Made Man,” “Have a Heart,” 
and other comedies. He will salt away about half a 
million dollars out of his earnings this year. He is 
unmarried and lives in California. 


ay A Movie Star Who 
‘Knows What Makes You Laugh 


<- The story of Harold Lloyd, whose big, round glasses are a comic label worth 
a millions of dollars to him as a screen star, but whose real success comes 
from the active, hard-working brain behind those glasses 


"ESS than ten years ago, a young 
high-school student in San Diego, 
California, was running around 
like mad, doing so many differ- 
ent things that he hardly had 
time to sleep. He was full of go—he had 

to be, to keep up with his daily schedule— 
and all the folks who knew him liked him. 

But:all the folks who knew him at that 
time were probably only a few scores; 
whereas to-day he is known to millions of 
men, women, and children. I’m willing 
to wager that all these folks like him, too; 


By Mary B. Mullett 


more and more and more new and clever 
ideas. 

Almost from the time Harold Lloyd 
was born, in the little town of Burchard, 
Nebraska, he has been on the go. Before 
he developed any powers of locomotion of 
his own, his father and mother moved 
from Burchard. They continued to move 
with such agility and rapidity that the 
list of places where the boy lived sounded 
like a railway time-table. He learned his 
letters in one town, started the primer in 
a second, finished it in the third, and so on. 


hadn’t been on the jump ever since he was 
a baby. 

He told me about it himself, on one of 
his flying trips from California to New 
York. You would not recognize him if 
you should see him off the screen. He 
doesn’t wear those big glasses, or an 
glasses at all. And he’s not a bit of an of 
stage comedian. He has a frank and 
spontaneous laugh, but not a trace of the 
clown. He is a handsome, athletic-look- 
ing chap; serious and thoughtful about his 
work, modest and unassuming in manner, 


because I have heard thou- 
sands of them shout with 
glee at the mere ‘sight of 
him. 

Ten years ago, he was 
earning a few dollars a week 
to enable him to: keep on 
going to school. This year, 
after he pays a whopping 
income tax, settles the run- 
ning expenses of a fine 
home, supports a couple of 
high-priced cars, does a 
good bit of traveling, and 
so on and so forth, he will 
salt away more than half a 
million dollars! Yet not 
one of us will grudge him a 
cent of all that money, 
even though we helped to 
pay it. We contributed our 
share gladly, because he has 
given us in return some- 
thing we all need and want 
—a lot of good wholesome 
ia an fe le will 

ighty few people wi 

need to be told who Harold 
Lloyd is. Everybody that 
goes to the moving pictures 
knows him and his big, 
round, shell-rimmed glasses. 
Those spectacles have be- 
come for him a sort of 
trade-mark that is worth 
millions of dollars. 

When he began to wear 
them in the pictures, they 


Is This True of You? 


“ OLKS like to be surprised,” says Mr. Lloyd. “Isnt 
that true of yourself? It wakes you up, if something 
unexpected happens. If someone is telling you a story, 

and you see the point of it long before he gets to it, you lose 

interest. But the best kind of a comedy surprise is when you're 
all set for one thing to happen and something else happens 
instead. That does make you sit up!... 

“But there is one thing you must remember: If you have 
made people expect something, you must either give them 
something else as a surprise, or you must give them what they 
expect. Never plant an expectation—and then give nothing. 
People feel cheated and confused. They are left up in the air. 
They resent it. If you give something better than you seemed 
to promise, that's fine. But if you can't do that, be mighty 
careful about making them anticipate a particular thing. 

“Don't make them expect something pleasant—and then 
give them something unpleasant. Nobody likes that kind of a 
surprise! Suppose a person came up to you, grinning from 
ear to ear as if he were going to give you some good news— 
and then told you your house was on fire. That’s like having 
a friend slap you in the face. On the other hand, if you're 
expecting bad news, and you get good news instead, you are 
doubly happy. 

“I work that idea out by making the audience expect that 
I'm going to get into trouble of some sort. Then, when they're 
already sympathizing over my approaching discomfiture, I get 
out of the difficulty in some amusing way. Make people want 
you to succeed; make them afraid that you're going to fail; 
then surprise them by the way you turn the tables. That's 
the way to make them root for you.” 


but keenly alive and charged 
with an almost electrical 
energy. He would impress 
you as just the sort of up- 
and-coming fellow you'd like 
in your ofhce if you were a 
business man. 

“When we lived in San 
Diego,” he said, “my father 
had a small store; and one 
of my rather numerous jobs 
was to help with the work 
there. While we had been 
skipping around the coun- 
try, l had done all kinds of 
things. I'd been a bell boy, 
an errand boy, and every 
other kind of a boy. But 
in time my jobs simmered 
down to those around the 
theatre. I was usher, 
‘candy butcher, property 
boy, assistant electrician, 
and almost everything else 
you could think of. 

“But the climax came in 
San Diego. In the first 
place I wanted an educa- 
tion, so I entered the high 
school. They were building 
a new one there, and the old 
one was so crowded that 
there were two ‘shifts’ of 
pupils: one in the morning 
and one in the afternoon. 
I was in the morning shift, 
beginning at seven-thirty. 

“That made two jobs— 


were about his only claim to originality as 
a comedian. But he has traveled a long, 
long way since that time, even though ıt 
was only a few years ago. The glasses 
were a clever idea, of course; they put a 
label on him which people could recognize 
and remember. ` But if he had been con- 
tent to cash in on only one clever idea, the 
cash would have been a mere trickle com- 
pared with the golden flood that now 
pours into his pockets. He has earned 
that flood by everlastingly hunting for 


He attended so many schools in so 
many different towns that his education 
was only a succession of hasty nibbles, 
until the family finally alighted in San 
Diego. They couldn’t go any farther in 
that direction without jumping off into 
the Pacific Ocean, so there they “stayed 
put;” at least for a while. 

The life which young Harold Lloyd 
lived in San Diego would have been im- 
possible for an ordinary boy. Perhaps it 
would have been impossible for him, if he 


store and school. In addition, I went to a 
dramatic school, where I was also assistant 
to Mr. Connor, who ran it. I taught the 
beginners. That’s three jobs. But the 
biggest ae was with a local stock com- 

any. I don’t mean that I had big parts. 
They were only fairly long, but it took 
quite a bit of time to learn them. We 
played every night, gave two matinées a 
week, and had a rehearsal every single 
morning at ten o'clock, for we produced 
a new play each week. 
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raw | 


“I had to be at school 
for four classes in the 
morning before I chased 
off to the theatre for the 
rehearsal. I did my studying 
at night after I got home 
from the performance. And 
I had to be up and on the 
school job again at seven- 
thirty. Oh, yes! I had a 
fifth job part of the time. 
I was keen about athletics 
and wanted like everything 
to be on the football team. 
No amount of juggling with 
my daily program could 
make that possible; but I 
did become the manager of 
the team. So, while the foot- 
ball season lasted, I had five 
jobs to keep me out of mis- 
chief. 


“TT SOUNDS like kind of a 

hard life, but it wasn’t. 
I had no end of fun, pad- 
ding around from one thing 
to another as fast as I could 
go. I wasn’t any shining 
light at school, but I managed to get by, 
and would have graduated if the Edison 
moving picture company hadn’t come to 
San Diego to take some scenes for a film 
play. I went in as an extra, at five dollars 
a day, and that sealed my fate. 

“When the company went back to Los 
Angeles, I quit school and followed them. 
That was eight years ago. Up to that 
time, I never had thought of being a 
comedian. In the San Diego stock com- 
pany I had played character parts. In 
the Edison company I was a little of every- 
thing and not much of anything. It was 
about the same in the Keystone company, 
where I next went. 

“There was another young chap there, 
named Hal Roach. I happened to make 
good in a small part in which they had 
first tried Roach, and naturally he thought 
that if I was better than he was I must be 
pretty good. His ambition was to be a 
director; and as someone left him a bit of 
money about that time he started his own 
company, and asked me to come with 
him at fifty dollars a week. That was 
about six years ago. 

“T was to be a comedian; and that was 
an entirely new deal for me. But Pd 
have agreed to be a hippopotamus for 
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Here is an illustration 
of how Lloyd works 
out the comic inci- 
dents of a play. It is 
only one detail among 
many connected with 
his search for a bur- 
glarin the middle of 
the night. As he 
sidles cautiously 
along the wall his 
head touches the end 
of a bronze lute held 
by the figure on the 
pedestal. He thinks it 
is the burglar’s pistol 
and puts up his hands 
in terror. He says that 
people laugh at things 
which might happen, 
as, in this example 


These two pic- 
tures and the 
upper one on the 
opposite page 
give you an idea 
of the amazing 
antics Harold 
Lloyd performed 
on the lofty steel 
girders of a half- 
finished building 
when making the 
motion picture, 
“Never Weaken.” 
It was screaming- 
ly funny; but it 
wasalsoa wonder- 
ful demonstra- 
tion of strength, 
agility, and nerve 


fifty dollars a week! So I started in. At 
that time, there was just one conception 
of a movie comedian—Charlie Chaplin. 
Because Chaplin wore a little mustache, 
every comedian had to wear a mustache. 
Because his clothes were funny, every 
comedian must wear funny clothes. $ 

“Still, I wanted to be more than an imi- 
tation Chaplin, so I fixed up a different 
kind of mustache, and instead of baggy 
clothes like his I wore mine skin-tight. 
The character I played was called ‘Lone- 
some Luke; and we made one hundred 
and fifty ‘one reelers’ around that charac- 
ter. They were just slapstick farces, 
ground out at the rate of one or more a 
Ww eek. 

“They were successful, so far as being 
popular was concerned; 
but they didn’t satisfy 
me. I didn’t want todo 
that kind of stuff, and I 
knew it wasn’t getting 
me anywhere. # the 
meantime, I’d found an 
idea for a different sort of 
comedy character. I had 
seen an actor in another 
company wear big shell- 
rimmed glasses in a pic- 
ture, and I realized that 
here was a chance to get 
an entirely new comedy 
label. The other man 
hadn’t taken advantage 
of this possibility, so I 
had the chance to use my 
idea. 


p l HAD begun then to 
make a serious study 
ofcomedy—which sounds 
like a contradiction, but 
which is not, I can assure 
you. There isn’t a harder 
job in the world than to 
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make people laugh. I work at that job 
night and day; always thinking and study- 
ing over it. No matter where I go, or 
what I do, it is constantly in my mind. I 
am always asking myself why people 
laugh when they do laugh, and why they 
don’t laugh when someone has tried to 
make them laugh. When I go to the 
theatre I am all the time analyzing the 
things that get a laugh, and che things 
that fall fat. Wherever I go I watch peo- 
ple and listen to them, trying to get a line 
on what strikes them as funny. 

“Back in the ‘Lonesome Luke’ days, I 
decided that slapstick 
was good enough for 
children and for grown 
folks with the minds of 
oa but that ope 
people want something 
different. I didn’t want 
to be laughed at just be- 
cause my clothes were 
funny. I wanted them 
to laugh at a cleverly 
comicaliden: People like 
to see amusing things 
happen to a real human 
being like themselves, 
especially if it is some- 
thing which might hap- 

en to them. Your 

riends don’t wear skin- 
tight trousers and have 
ies thrown at them. 

hat kind of a character 
isn’t real; and the things 
that happen to him in a 
slapstick farce are not 
real. 

“But take my big 
glasses, for instance. Youcan’t walk 
a block on the street without see- 
ing someone wearing the same sort 
of spectacles. You may wear them 
sometimes yourself. Still, they are 
just striking enough—especially 
on the screen—to make me con- 


spicuous. Py always wearing 
them, I-could make them my 
trade-mark. And at the same 


time I could dress like other hu- 
man beings and so be real to the 
audience. 


“PPUT that meant I must give up 
an easy task fora tremendously 

difficult one. I could go on playing 
slapstick, which is easy. If I tried 
the other thing, it meant that I 
must work with my mind. If I 
couldn’t fall back on looking funny, 
I would have to be funny; and that 
is a million times harder. But I 
knew that if I stuck to the easy 
way, I never would amount to 
much, or get much. If I succeeded 
in the hard task, I would reap a 
big reward. 

“I wanted to take the chance. 
But when Roach put it up to Pathé, who 
had been distributing our pictures, they 
said: ‘No! We’ve been featuring “Lone- 
some Luke.” We’re not going to esp him 
and feature Harold Lloyd! We’d have 
to start in all over again—and he may not 
make a success of his idea, anyway.’ 

“Allright! I said. ‘My contract is up. 
I'll leave and go somewhere else.’ 

“Well, when they found that I would 
leave—which would stop the ‘Lonesome 
Luke’ series, siyway= they consented to 


let me try my scheme; and with an in- 
crease of salary too. We began making 
the comedies, and from the very start they 
were a success. 

“I insisted on another condition: that I 
should not always play the same type of 
character. If you build up a reputation 
by doing just one kind of thing, it is almost 
apacak to break away from it. People 


expect you to do that same sort of thing, 
and they won’t accept anything else from 
you. But the longer you do it, the harder 
it becomes to top your past performances. 
Two things happen: é 


ne is that people 
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This is Harold Lloyd as he looks without 
the big round glasses which are his trade- 
mark in the movies. They are not glasses, 
anyway, but only frames; and these 
frames have been specially designed so 
as not to hide his changes of expression. 
Lloyd is a hard and_ conscientious 
worker. He keeps himself in condition 
Physically because many of his stunts 
require strength and endurance as well 
as a clear head. He never uses a scenario; 
simply starts with a central idea and 
works out the action as he goes along 


unconsciously idealize what is in the past. 
They think you were better than you 
really were. And the other is that, again 
unconsciously, they are getting rather fed 
up with the same old thing. So they be- 
gin to say: ‘He isn’t as good as he was.’ 

“T had figured this out, and I insisted 
on playing different types; merely keeping 
my big glasses as a label. Those glasses, 
too, by the way, have taken a lot of study. 
Of course they are not really glasses; they 
are only the frames. But the frames have 
been designed very carefully. If they 
went up high enough to conceal my eye-’ 
brows, for instance, they 
would hide some of my 
changes of expression; 
so the upper rim has to 
fit in exactly under the 
eyebrows. The whole 
frame, in fact, has been 
specially designed so as 
not to hide the expres- 
sion. 


“T YNLIKE most mov- 

ing picture com- 
panies, we never use 
scenarios. I wonder if you 
realize what that means. 
It means that we start 
simply with an idea, and 
that we build up the 
story as we go along. 
For instance, take my 
latest picture, called 
‘Have a Heart.’ The ti- 
tle itself is a play on the 
theme with which we 
started. 

“For two years I had 
been thinking about making a pic- 
ture with, as its central figure, a 
young man who is a failure be- 
cause he lacks confidence in him- 
self; he doesn’t think he can do 
much of anything; he’s afraid 
everybody will lick him—in a 
fight, in business, in love, in every- 
thing. But by some scheme, he is 
led to think that he has a powerful 
and infallible help from outside, 
In this case it was a fool little piece 
of metal which he thinks has magic 
powers. Believing this, he tackles - 
any old proposition and gets awa 
with it. Then he finds out that it 
was only a trick and that he suc- 
ceeded because he believed he could, 

`“Well, that was the idea; but it 
took two months of thinking and 
planning and working to build up 
the incidents. And each incident 
itself was built up bit by bit. For 
instance, we got the idea of having 
the boy embarrassed by wearing a 
suit in which some moth balls had 
accidentally been left. Not much 
to start with, was it? But this 
was what we made of it: 

“First, he wears a suit of clothes which 
he has bought with a guarantee that they 
won’t shrink. But he is caught out in the 
rain and reaches home with his trousers 
shrunk half up to his knees and his sleeves 
half up to his elbows. He is in despair, 
because he was going to see his girl that 
evening; but his grandmother tells him he 
can wear his deceased grandfather’s suit. 
When he puts on the clothes, she takes a 
lot of moth balls out of the pockets, and he 
goes off happy. (Continued on page 110) 


I Was a Failure | 
For More Than 50 Years 


It was my own fault—Other men, who had no better chances than 
I had, are to-day holding positions of great responsibility, 
while I, at 63, am just beginning to make good 


T TAKES courage to tell the story of 
my life, and to tell it under my own 
name. For I warn you in advance 
that it is the story of a man who, un- 
til the present time, has been a fail- 

ure. I hope that the last few chapters of 
my life will tell a different tale. But the 
earlier ones, which I shall relate here, are 
a record of wasted opportunities. 

Nobody on earth was to blame but my- 
self. I had just as good chances to succeed 
as anyone had. Some of the boys who 
worked alongside of me when we were 
young are big business men to-day. I 
might have achieved as much as they 
have, if I hadn’t been such a fool. 

Let me begin with an incident that hap- 

ened when i was a boy in a small town in 
llinois. I was sitting on the 
depot platform one summer 
afternoon when an engine and 
a private car pulled in. A dig- 
niħed gentlemen alighted, fol- 
lowed by a well-dressed young 
man about twenty years old. 
After a few minutes’ talk with 
the station agent, they boarded 
the car again and the train 
went on. 

I was so curious about these 
strangers that I asked Mr. 
Bunce, the agent, who they 
were. 

“Why,” said he, “that was 
Mr. Jeffery, the general mana- 
ger of the road, and his private 
secretary.” 

“What’sa private secretary!” 
I asked. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Bunce, “he 
is a young man who goes all 
over the road with Mr. Jeffery 
and sends letters and telegrams 
for him.” 

That sounded very grand to 
me; and when I went home I 
was dreaming of becoming a 
private secretary myself some 
day, and of riding around in a 
private car, sending letters and 
telegrams for a great man like 
the general manager of a rail- 
road. 

Fifteen years later that dream 
came true. Not only that, but 
I had opportunities which, if I 
had taken advantage of them, 
might easily have made me a 

eneral manager myself. But 
Í did not take advantage of 
them. Time and time again, I, 
deliberately turned my back 
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By Joseph E. Tilley 


on them— just as other young men are 
doing to-day. Perhaps this story will help 
to bring them to their senses. 

At the time of that visit of the general 
manager to our little town, we had no 
telegraphic connection with the outside 
word: But not long afterward two men 
came and cut in a train wire. I was so 
interested that I bought a learner’s outfit 
and, with another boy who had one, began 
to study telegraphy. 

I had made some progress when I went 
to visit a cousin who was agent and oper- 
ator for the Frisco railroad, at Conway, 
Missouri. He let me use the instrument 
there, and I soon thought I was a full- 
fledged operator. 

‘That was always one of my faults. 


JOSEPH E. TILLEY 


The man who writes the remarkable story printed here was 
born near DuBois, Illinois, sixty-three years ago. He went 
to the public school, later to a ‘‘select school,” and then 
for a short time to Ewing College, to study for the ministry. 
But he soon quit school and became a railroad telegrapher. 
The rest of his story he tells in the accompanying article 


I was too cocksure of my own ability. 

My first position was as operator at 
Jerome, Missouri, a little station where 
all I had to do was to take orders for the 
engine which helped trains up Dixon Hill, 
just above the station. But the place was 
onesome, and I was always hankering 
after a good time. So when a young fellow 
asked me to go out into the couritry with 
him one day and see some girls, I shut up 
the station and went, without even wiring 
the dispatcher for permission. 

The folks we went to see persuaded us 
to stay overnight; and on my return the 
next day I found that the station had 
been broken into. The dispatcher had 
been obliged to send a man there to take 
train orders in my absence, and he had 
been compelled to break a win- 
dow to get in. Naturally, my 
“resignation” was promptly ac- 
cepted. 

dowever, operators were 
scarce in those days, so I soon 

ot another berth; this time at 
Teondal Missouri. But again 
I was let out because I left the 
station without permission, thus 
delaying a bunch of trains. 

‘These two incidents showed 
up another of my traits, one 
that probably is more responsi- 
ble than any other one thing 
for my being a failure. It was 
self-indulgence. If my work 
interfered with my pleasure, I 
took the pleasure and let the 
work go hang. I kept that u 
for years. I wanted to ee 
of course; but I wasn’t willing 
to pay the price. Like many 
another young man, I wanted to 
eat my cake and have it, too. 

Well, I got another job as 
operator; and as I became more 
proficient I also got a bad case 
of “swelled head.” When I was 
using a wire I thought nobody 
else had a right to interrupt me. 
One day, when I was stationed 
in the dispatcher’s office at 
Centerville, Iowa, I was send- 
ing messages to Peoria, Illinois, 
when someone broke in. 

“Get out of here!” I said over 
the wire, and went on sending 
my own stuff. 

Again they broke in and I or- 
dered them angrily to keep off. 
I even became abusive. Then I 
resumed my own sending. But 
I assure you I stopped abruptly 
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when the chief operator came over to me 
and said sternly: “ Let Mr. Armstrong use 
that wire!” 

You see, Mr. Armstrong happened to 
be the general superintendent of the line! 
And it was he to whom I had been impu- 
dent and abusive. I need not add that 
once more my resignation was accepted. 

So, for several years, I wandered around 
from one job to another. Always I was 
able to get work—more’s the pity! Those 
were free and easy days. You had only to 
show a letter, or something, to a conduc- 
tor to convince him that 
you were a railroad man and 
therefore entitled to ride 
free. So | wandered around, 
working as a telegraph op- 
erator in Illinois, lowa, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota; losing one job and 

etting another; or, even if 

did not have to resign, 
doing it anyway, just to go 
to new pastures in search of 
a good time. 


than anybody else how the work should 
be divided. I was stubborn, impudent, 
dehant. At last I flatly refused to per- 
form some of the work, and I wrote to the 
superintendent of telegraph, asking for 
another job. He sent me to Pontiac, Illi- 
nois, as night dispatcher. 

I want to tell this incident in detail 
because it shows just what kind of a 
young fool I was. 

His wire read: “Go to Kankakee to- 
night and Mr. Frisbie will arrange to 
get you over to Pontiac to-morrow.” 


How My Eyes 


Were Finally Opened 


W 


HEN I started to write the accompanying story 
of my life,” says Mr. Tilley, “t I began to brood 
over the past, and I became bitter and resentful. 


the chief dispatcher’s reply to my wire. 


It read: 


I regret that owing to a shortage of power 
we are unable to arrange special service to get 
you to Pontiac. 


It was vears before I realized the sar- 
casm in that message. Now that I have 
learned * some wisdom my cheeks burn 
with shame that I, an insignificant “ham” 
operator, should have thought I was com- 
petent to dictate to men who had spent 
years in the service! But at that time all 
I thought of was my own 
puffed-up self. 

Well, at last I had risen 
to be a dispatcher. I had a 
twelve-hour day, but all I 
had to do italy Was to 
issue one train order. My 
salary was sixty dollars a 
month, pretty good for those 
days, and for some wecks 
I was satished. 

But I gradually lost in- 
terest. I began to sleep on 


hat was my main ob- 
ject in life—to have a good 
time. I had no ambition to 
rise. I had forgotten all 
about my dream of being 
rivate secretary. I was 
iving just in the present. 


ONE of my faults was 
carelessness. If I failed 
to understand instructions 
clearly, I plunged ahead, 
anyway; and of course Í 
got into trouble as a result. 

My belief in my own 
smartness was another of 
my faults. Because I worked 
in a railroad office I thought 
I knew all about railroading. 
We used to discuss orders 
that came through; and we 
subordinates used to say: 
“Why, Z know better than 
that!” We thought we did, 
too—poor boobs that we 
were. 

On one occasion, when 
we received a certain letter 
of instructions, of which I, 
in my cocksure way, did 
not approve, I resigned on 
the spot. I fully believed 
that without me the line 
would be tied up and that I 
would be sent for, begged 
to come back! However, 
when I casually strolled 
down to the yards the next 
day things seemed to be 
going on quite as usual. 


I was working then as a carpenter, but had very little 
money and was in debt, as usual. If it hadn’t been for 
my wife’s urging, I would not have finished the article. 
But she begged me to go on. So I wrote to the end and 
mailed it, thinking I might get a few dollars for it. 
“Just before this, I had been given a chance with a 
large organization. It meant permanent employment 


at a good salary, if I did well. But I was sure I would 
fail—so I did fail. This seemed to be the last straw. I 
was so disheartened that I honestly wanted to die. But 
as I wrote the story of my past life, it made me examine 
my record. And night after night, not able to sleep, I 
faced the facts about myself: I saw that I had failed, and 
was still failing, because I was selfish, grouchy, head- 


strong, unreliable. 

“One night I promised myself that I would take a 
different course. When I started to work that day I 
met people with a smile instead of a grouch. I was 
already feeling happier when I stopped at the post 
othce. There I was handed a letter koni the Editor of 
‘Tue AMerican Macazine. But I was afraid to open it! 
Holding it up to the light, and feeling of it with my 
fingers, I thought it contained one sheet and an en- 
closure; but it was several minutes before I dared to 
look inside. When I did so, and found a check for many 
times the few dollars I had thought I might possibly 
receive, I could hardly wait to get home and tell the 
good news to my wife. 

“But the thing I am most glad of is that I was a 
changed man before this happened. It was the writing 
of my life story that opened my eyes. To-day I am 
doing better than in years. I have started a bank ac- 
count. For weeks I had been unable to sleep because of 
worry. Now I am happy and contented. wrote my 
story, thinking it might help others. Whether it does 
or not, it has helped me more than anything else I 
ever did.” 


duty. I neglected my re- 
ports. Finally, I decided 
that it was beneath the 
dignity of a train dispatcher 
to bother making out re- 
ports anyway; so, as I had 
accumulated fifty dollars, | 
informed the superinten- 
dent that he would have to 
get along without me. 


MY NEXT migration was 
to St. Paul, where I was 
an operator in the C. M. and 
St. P. yards. One day, the 
agent, Mr. Trenholm, came 
down and asked me who had 
rearranged the wires and in- 
struments. I told him I had 
done it myself. And when 
he inquired by whose au- 
thority it had been done, I 
impudently replied that I 
was boss there and didn’t 
need any authority from 
anybody else. 

Of course I was fired— 
just as I deserved to be; 
and the next night I was on 
my way to Sioux City, 
lowa. Before I left, the su- 
perintendent talked to me 
with great kindness, trying 
to show me what mistakes 
I was making. His talk 
made me see a glimmer of 
light; but I was too con- 
ceited and stubborn to 
change. 

For one thing, I resented 


Nobody pleaded with me to return. In 
fact, they didn’t even offer to take me on 
again. 

Finally I became night operator at 
Tuscola, Illinois; and after a few weeks 
I was promoted to be ticket agent and da 
operator. You see, all along my ak 
were plenty of opportunities for me to get 
ahead. I want to make that clear. No- 
body kept me down. Over and over again, 
I had the chance to do work that would 
impress the men above me. 

One of my duties at Tuscola was to help 
the freight agent in making out expense 
bills, monthly reports, and so on. I re- 
belled at this. I thought I knew better 


“To-morrow” happened to be Sunday; 
and when I reached Kankakee, there was 
no passenger train that day for Pontiac. 
I wired the chief dispatcher that I was at 
Kankakee, and that I had been informed 
arrangements would be made to send me 
to Pontiac. In reply I was told that the 
next passenger train left at midnight, and 


-I was therefore given a permit to ride on 


a freight. 

I was simply furious. In my ignorance 
and conceit, I had thought the superin- 
tendent would provide special service for 
me. Wasn’t I going to be a night dis- 
patcher? As I sat on a baggage truck, 
fretting and fuming, I read over and over 


being bossed. Like the fly on the wheel, 
l thought it was I, not the wheel, that 
raised all the dust. I had yet to learn 
that without men in authority, men of 
experience in directing those who work 
under them, there would be chaos and 
disaster. 

I was also a prize example of the kind of 
man who always thinks some other job is 
going to be better than the one he has. So 
when a friend at Sioux City told me that 
the Western Union wanted men in Chi- 
cago and that the company paid high 
wages, Í quit again and set out for Chicago. 

At the Western Union office I intro- 
duced myself as a (Continued on page yo) 
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This extraordinary lightning photograph was made at Spokane, Washington, at 2:30 o’clock on the afternoon of July 


13th, 1914. 


black wall of thunder clouds with a mighty glare. 


The four discharges of streak lightning ripped through the sky simultaneously and lit up the rolling 
This is one of the best photographs of its kind ever obtained 


Just How Dangerous 
Lightning Is 


Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, the great electrical genius, tells readers of 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE how, when, and where lightning 
strikes. He describes those locations in which you are 


most likely to be hit by it 


An Interview by Merle Crowell 


R. CHARLES P. STEINMETZ, chief 
consulting engineer for the General Elec- 
tric Company, is one of the greatest electrical 
engineers in the world. He is a recognized 
authority on lightning, and as the result of 
experiments lasting for two years he recently 
produced artificially a lightning flash identical 
in action and effects to the lightning of the sky. 
Doctor Steinmetz came to America in his early 
twenties, practically penniless. In 1901-1902 
he was president of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 


IGHTNING is Nature’s fireworks. In 
its usual form, it is an electric 


discharge within a cloud, or be- 
tween a cloud and the earth. 
Probably no other natural spectacle 
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makes so vivid an appeal to the im- 
agination of human beings. We all mar- 
vel at lightning; and most of us fear it 
unreasonably. Of all the lightning flashes 
generated by a vivid summer storm less 
than one per cent strike the earth. The 
rest are confined to the sky that breeds 
them. Your chances of being hit by a fall- 
ing brick or bitten by a mad dog are prob- 
ably greater than the chance that you will 
be struck dead by lightning. 

I understand that about 500 persons 
are killed by lightning in the United 
States each year. If these figures are cor- 
rect, the chances are around 240,000 to 
one that you will escape this fate. You 
are twenty times as likely to commit 
suicide, twenty-two times as likely to die 


as the result of an accidental fall, seven- 
teen times as likely to be killed in a rail- 
road accident, ten times as likely to be 
drowned, and four times as likely to die 
from the effect of heat. It is fair to add, 
however, that you are exposed to light- 
ning only occasionally, while these other 
chances of death are almost a matter of 
daily routine. 

I have been giving these facts and fig- 
ures merely to reassure you—not to en- 
courage you to take unnecessary risks. 
There are certain sensible precautions for 
anyone to heed in a thunderstorm. Most 
of them are quite different, however, from 
the pet superstitions that our ancestors 
have handed down to us. 

Perhaps vour parents or grandparents 


Just How Dangerous Lightning Is, by MERLE CROWELL 


told you that it was unsafe to hold a pen- 
knife, a needle, or any other piece of 
metal in your hands while a aa AiG 
wasin progress. Undoubtedly they warned 
you to keep away from the screen door, 
otek the iron wire would “draw” 
lightning. You were cautioned to avoid 
standing before an open window, because 
a thunderbolt might “follow the draft” 
into the room. Your elders were horrified 
if you showed an inclination to stand on 
the porch and watch the storm. The 
vicinity of the cook stove was forbidden 
ground. 


NOW: lightning is likely to strike almost 
anywhere. It takes the easiest—and 
that usually is the shortest—path between 
sky andearth. Ifyou happen to be in that 
path and are struck by a direct bolt, you 
will probably be killed. But penknives or 
screen doors or air drafts will have no 
effect on the lightning’s itinerary. 

I can think of just three places where 
you will be absolutely safe in a thunder- 
storm: One is an underground chamber. 
Another is a space entirely surrounded 
with a metal network. The last—and the 
only one of which you are likely to be able 
to take advantage—is a steel-framed 
building. 

Anywhere else you may be struck. But 
there are various conditions and circum- 
stances that make some places more dan- 
gerous for you than others. 

Steel framed buildings are excellent 
conductors. They tend to relieve by “‘si- 
lent discharges” the electric strain always 
existing between earth and sky during a 
thunderstorm. Sometimes they are 
struck, but the people inside them never 
know it. 

The lightning is instantaneously carried 
to the ground and dissipated. The Eiffel 
Tower in Paris has been hit many times. 
Observers on the ground have seen the im- 
pact of the lightning, but visitors in the 
tower at the time were quite unaware of it. 


‘ 
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PASADENA, CAL 


PHOTO BY BROWN BPOS, 


A most interesting view of lightning photographed against the masts of a 


ship at sea. 
by lightning rods. 
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The wooden masts of any sailing boat should be protected 
In wooden boats with an iron smokestack sufficient 


protection is afforded by fastening a chain around the stack and allowing it 


to trail in the water. 


I have mentioned the fact that light- 
ning usually takes the shortest path to the 
ground. That is why a house on a hill is 
in much greater danger than one in a 
hollow. Indeed, a low framed house in a 
valley between two hills is practically im- 
mune. It may be struck only when an 
electrified cloud dips down from above so 
that the roof of the building is as near or 
nearer to the cloud than objects on the 
adjacent hillsides. In the states between 
the Mississippi valley and the Atlantic 
seaboard a house built on the western side 
of a hill is usually more exposed to light- 
ning than one built on the eastern slope. 


This picture was taken at Mt. Wilson Observatory, California, with the camera 
pointed toward Pasadena. The unusually broad streaks of lightning are due to 
*‘halation’’—a peculiar effect sometimes wrought on a photographic negative by 
an excess of light. The lightning flashes in this case were of extraordinary power 


Steel-framed steamships are practically immune 


That is because our storms in the East 
usually come out of the west, from the 
direction of the prevailing winds. Light- 
ning in the front part of a storm area is the 
most dangerous, and it often rides to the 
earth on wind-slanted rain. That is why 
the western slope is the more dangerous. 


OOD, stone, brick, and stucco houses 

are about equally likely to be struck 
by lightning. All are poor conductors. 
When lightning passes through a poor 
conductor it tends to heat it substantially 
and disrupt it. Striking a living tree, for 
example, it may so expand the air cells and 
vaporize the sap that the tree will burst 
open. The bark, which is drier than the 
wood beneath, is often ripped off. Likewise, 
shingles or slate may be torn from the 
roof of a house or barn. Clothing and 
shoes are sometimes ripped from the 
human body. They are less conducting 
than the body, and lightning resents in- 
terference. It has a decided tendency to 
ignite hay, dry wood, and other inflam- 
matory, non-conducting material. 

The duration and intensity of a flash 
determine whether inflammable objects 
are set on fire. It makes a lot of difference 
whether a lightning flash lasts one one- 
thousandth or one one-hundred-thou- 
sandth of a second. 

In a metal-ribbed building you are safe, 
but structures* with metal roofs above 
wooden frameworks have been scenes of 
shocking fatalities. The sudden change 
from a conducting to a non-conducting 
medium invites destruction. 

Although lightning usually takes the 
shortest path, it has some tendency to go 
out of its way -to seek the more highly 
conducting medium. A living tree is a 
little better target than a dead one, while 
an abnormal amount of sap adds some- 
what to a tree’s ancepubilien A barn 
filled with new hay, not very well cured, 
is probably slightly more attractive to 
a lightning bolt than one filled with dry 
hay and standing directly beside it. The 
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PHOTO BY WEATHER BUREAU 


The American Magazine 


in one part of your home as another. 
People who try to “insulate” themselves 
by lying down_in the folds of a feather 
bed are taking senseless and ineffectual 
precaution. Yet there are a few danger 
spots. If you are in direct line between 
two good-sized metal objects, such as 
a steam radiator and an iron sink, or 
between either and a rainspout running 
up the side of the house, you may be 
struck by direct or induced flashes of 
lightning. In seeking an outlet to the 
ground, lightning has a tendency to 
jump between two such metallic bodies, 
rather than to take a more direct 
course through non-conducting medi- 
ums. 


PLACE of special danger is directly 
1 à beneath a hanging lamp or electric 
light globe suspended from the ceiling 
by a chain. Lightning may follow the 
chain to its end and then jump off. 
The place where a wire clothes line 
enters a house may also be a danger 
spot, although I think this has been 
over-emphasized. 
Small detached pieces of metal have 
no effect on the path of lightning, 


Puoro OY WEATHER DURAU 


At first glance this flash of 
lightning may appear to 
have struck the tower. In 
reality it was far behind it. 
Upstanding objects in the 
open are much more likely 
to be hit, however, than 
the ground near them. To 
take refuge beneath an 
isolated tree is a particu- 
larly dangerous practice. 
Avoid solitary trees 


This is a remarkable view 
of parallel streaks of light- 
ning flashing between sky 
and water. A lake, stream, 
or other body of water 
is generally considered a 
danger zone during thun- 
derstorms. If you are 
in an open boat you will 
probably add to your mar- 
gin of safety by lying flat 
on the bottom of the boat 


danger of its being set on fire, 
however, is of course decreased. 


Any upright ob- 
ject in a danger area 
is a better conductor 
than the air sur- 
rounding it. A 
house, tree, rock, or 
building is more 
likely to be hit than 
the ground in its 
immediate vicinity. 
In a town or city, 
all buildings having 
tall chimneys, stee- 
ples, or high-peaked 
roofs, are naturally 
most susceptible. But 
if they are in an area 
of metal-framed build- 
ings they are reason- 
ably safe. The latter 
tend to ward off bolts 
by “silent discharges.” 

When a thunder- 
storm is raging you 
are just about as safe 


INDIANAPOLIS 


PHOTO BY GEMERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


The photograph in the center of the page was taken in Indianapolis, Indiana, at 
about eight o’clock on the evening of June 20th, 1912. A close examination of the 
original photograph shows that the lightning did not strike either the building or 
the lines of wire. Below is a view of a lightning flash at Greensboro, North Carolina 


either indoors or out. 
summer a party of golfers, 


Last 


caught in a thun- 
derstorm near New 
York, threw their 
clubs away lest 
the metal should 
attract the light- 
ning. Their fears 
on this cause were 
groundless, 

If you glory ina 
thunderstorm, as I 
do, you will want 
to stand at a win- 
dow or on the front 
porch and watch it. 
And here you will 
be just about as 
safe as anywhere 
else. If you are 
looking for the 
absolute maximum 
of safety, however, 
your best refuge is 
probably the cellar, 
(Cont'd on page 123) 
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‘Fhis article may save you time and 
trouble in the next store you visit 


Sizing Up Customers | 
-From Behind the Counter 


The way various people act—Secret code of signals by which 
shopgirls communicate to one another—Practical 
shopping suggestions for all of us 


By W. H. Leffingwell 


President, Leffingwell-Ream Company, Management Engineers 


WONDER if in your dealings with 
stores you ever have had any such 
tough experience as that which befell 
certain young friends of mine whom 
I shall call the Doveys. 

These newly-weds, who did not have 
much money, had been fitting up their 
home by degrees. One day the wife re- 
ceived word that her sister and the sister’s 
husband were coming for a visit. As this 
was to be their first visit, Mrs. Dovey 
naturally was anxious to, 
have everything go off well. 

Up to that time a cot had 
been made to suffice for her 
guest-room. Now, of course, 
a double bed must be pro- 
vided. 

So that same day little 
Mrs. Dovey hurried from 
her suburban home into the 
city, and went to a depart- 
ment store where she had 
kept an account ever since 
her marriage. 

She had no trouble in 
selecting a bedstead; but 
mattresses, for sanitary rea- 
sons, were not carried in 
stock. She explained that 
her guests were due in ten 
days; and that if the store 
could not guarantee the de- 
livery of the bed complete 
within that period, she 
wanted to know it, so that 
she could go elsewhere. 

The salesman consulted 
the head of the department, 
and returned with the state- 
ment that the mattress 
could be delivered in eight 
days. The young wife was assured posi- 
tively that she need give herself no further 
concern. 

The eighth day came—but not the bed! 
The store was called up by Mrs. Dovey 
on the telephone. After a deal of trouble 
she got the furniture department, and 
eventually the salesman who had taken 
the order. All he knew was that he had 
put the order through. A demand then 
was made for the head of the department. 
After another long wait, a person was 
found who would acknowledge that he 
was “it,” but he denied knowing anything 


‘Oh, 


about any particular bed. However, he 
said he would “‘investigate,” and call up 
Mrs. Dovey later. Toward the close of 
the day he did call up. 

“Yes,” he said with great complacency, 
“I find that the order for the mattress was 
put through as you requested.” 

“ But,’ protested the young wife, 
“where is it?” 

“The manufacturer has not delivered 
it to us,” came back in soothing accents. 


“Oh, Henrietta! j 


& ANY a woman would be astonished if 
she knew how she was sized up as she 
approached the counter,” says Mr. Leffing- 
well. “She would be even more astonished if 
she knew how this sizing up was passed on 
down the line of sales people. For this pur- 
pose sales people have a little language all 


their own. I must be cautious in giving them 
away about this; but let us say that, while 
waiting on a customer, a salesgirl calls out, 


Henrietta!’ 


? 


“But you promised faithfully to get it 
out here to-day.” 

“How, madam,” came in firm, even 
tones, “can cee deliver it to you when it 
has not been delivered to us?” 

Somehow, the logic in this reply did not 
appeal to Mrs. Dovey. “Don’t you 
think,” she asked, “that you might do 
something to stir up your manufacturer?” 

Apparently this struck the manager as 
such a novel proposition that he had to 
have time to consider it. “Ill see what I 
can do,” he finally promised. 

When the next day was drawing to a 


The customer, of course, 
thinks that the salesgirl is addressing one of 
her companions behind the counter. 
freely translated, the call means: ‘I’ve got an 
old hen here on my hands; look out for her if 
she comes to you 


But, 


close, and no further word came from the 
store, Mrs. Dovey again had recourse to 
the telephone. ; 

“Yes,” said the manager of the furni- 
ture department, “your mattress is here, 
and I am having the bed complete sent 
out to you by express.” 

“By express!” cried the young wife. 
“If you do that, the bed never will get 
here to-morrow. You don’t know what 
the express service out here is. I think it 
is your plain duty to send 
the bed to-morrow on one 
of your own wagons, even 
if the wagon has to make a 
special trip.” 

“Do not worry,” re- 
sponded the manager, as if 
speaking to a little child; 
“your bed will reach you 
by express to-morrow.’ 

The tenth day brought 
the guests, but neither the 
bed nor any word of it. The 
young couple gave up their 
own room to their guests, 
and bunked as best they 
could in their spare room. 
On the eleventh day the 
husband telephoned to the 
store from his office in town. 
Through persistent effort he 
ce the general manager; 

ut after hearing the whole 
story, this official vouch- 
safed no remark other than 
that he would “investi- 
gate.” And when, several 
hours later, he called up his 
complaining customer, this 
is what he said: 

“T find that your bed was 
delivered to the express company as we 
promised, and the matter therefore is out 
of our hands.” : 

The language now used by Mr. Dovey 
would have fully justified the telephone 
company in cutting off his service. But all 
he could get was the statement, reiterated 
in maddeningly polite accents, that the 
matter was up to the express company. 

The young couple’s guests cut their 
visit short. Five days after their departure 
the bed arrived. What the tags made 
plain was that it had been sent from the 
store wrongly (Continued on page 150) 
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Billy Thompson’s Plan 
For Revenge 


The story of a six-year-old boy, his dog, and two snakes 
By Samuel A. Derreux 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES H. CRANK 


O DOUBT it was asking too 

much of little Billy Thompson 

that he should like Rex, the 

king snake. For one thing he 

was a sturdy, healthy chap of 
six, and snakes did not appeal to him. 
For another—and herein lay the main 
trouble—Peter did not like Rex. And 
Peter was Billy’s dog. 

Billy’s mother had bought him from a 
dog,store in the city and given him to the 
boy as his own, to have and to hold. Now, 
to tell the truth, Peter was not much of a 
dog, not for the plantation, anyway. He 
was a small animated mop of white hair 
and black, shoe-button eyes. His hair, 
hanging down over face and eyes, gave 
him the appearance of a wisdom he really 
did not possess. His woolly tail, though, 
wagged with a friendliness he really did 
feel. He was always agitated about some- 
thing, and he liked to bark. And from the 
beginning, Peter not only did not like Rex 
the snake but was afraid of him. 

And no wonder. Rex was a big, glisten- 
ing snake, almost black in color, with 
brown irregular spots, a blunt head, and 
shining eyes. He crawled about the yard 
with the greatest presumption, as if he 
owned the place. He had been captured 
somewhere 1n the woods by Big Tom, the 
woodchopper, right after poor Amanda, a 
black girl, granddaughter of old Uncle 
Ben, was bitten by a giant rattlesnake 
while she was picking cotton in the fields 
in front of the house. $ 

Though that was a year ago, and though 
Billy was now but a little over six, he 
even remembered the excited talk of the 
negroes out under the trees. Four times, 
they said, the giant rattler had buried 
his fangs in the|black girl’s leg. He was 
the biggest snake any of them had ever 
seen. He was loaded with poison, for it 
was August and the day was very hot. In 
the excitement he had got away. 

Next morning they had told him poor 
Amanda was dead. Then it was his 
mother bought Peter. According to her, 
the man in the store declared that Peter 
would be a great protection, that he 
would bark at the sight or smell of a 
snake, and if necessary even attack it. 

Then it was, too, that his father offered 
twenty-five dollars for a king snake. And 
one morning, while they were eating 
breakfast, Big Tom the woodchopper 
turned up in the back yard, a gunnysack 
over his shoulder, a grin on his black face. 

“I done fotch you dat king snake, 
Cap’n!” he had called. i ; 

They all crowded around, while out in 
the yard Thompson stuck his arm into 
the gunnysack. When he drew it forth, 
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Rex—as he came to be called—was 
twisted about the arm. He was licking 
out his tongue very fast, but his bright 
eyes looked about at the strange faces 
with no enmity and with very little fear— 
if any. 

“He knows man is his friend,” Thomp- 
son had said. 

“He de genuwine specimen, ain’t he, 
Cap’n?” Big Tom had asked, full of pride. 

“He’s a fine fellow, Tom,” the father 
answered. “You did well to get him. 
He’s not quite grown yet, but he’s strong. 
Feel the power of these coils. Here, 


Mary,” he said to Billy’s mother. “Take 


him in your hands. He’s harmless.” 
But the young wife sprang-back. “No, 
thanks, Frank!” she laughed. 
“Here, son,” went on ‘Thompson. “Feel 


him. Take hold of him.” 
IMIDLY Billy had caught hold of one 


of the coils. It was as hard and power- 
ful as the arm of Big Tom. 

“Now, folks,” said Thompson seriously, 
“I want all of you to remember that this 
king snake is our friend. He’s the dead- 
liest enemy the rattler has.” 

“Das right,” chuckled Big Tom. 
“Evy other snake will run from de rattler. 


The road here was heavy with 
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Dis one will run at-him. What de cap’n 
say is de gospel truf—jus’ like it was writ 
in de Bible!’ 

“We must all treat him as a friend,” 
Thompson went on. “We must keep him 
here on the place. Nothing like what hap- 
pened to poor Amanda must ever happen 
again. Billy, son, you must never bother 
him, and you must not let Peter bother 
him.” 

Thompson put the snake on the ground, 
and they all formed a circle, looking down 
at him. 

“Call Peter,” said Thompson. 

At Billy’s call the toy dog came bobbing 
around she house. His little tongue was 
hanging out, his little tail wagging. He 
ran into the midst of the circle, and then 
he saw the snake. 

For a moment he was paralyzed by the 
sight. Then he let out a yelp and ran 
against Mary Thompson’s skirt. He let 
out another yelp and rushed underneath 
the house. Billy had to crawl under and 
drag him trembling forth. 

All the negroes were laughing. Bi 
on threw back his head and quifawed 

udly. 

“Some powerful snake killer, dat dog!” 
he said. “Kill ’em on sight!” 

The boy’s eyes grew sullen. They were 
laughing at the dog, trembling in his 
arms; laughing because of that snake. 


P 


His mother, understanding, . stooped) 
down before him. He mustn’t mind what 
they said. Peter was a nice little fellow. 
But it was too late. Right there Billy 
had made his choice between that strange 
snake and his dog. Right there before 
those smiling faces his hatred of Rex had 
been born. 


HE MIGHT have got over it, had it 
not been for several facts. One was 
that Rex made himself presumptuously at 
home. He would bask in the sun right out 
on the front walk. He was in no hurry to 
get out of the way. One day the boy’s 
mother found Rex peacefully coiled up in 
a fern box on the front porch. Again, old 
Delia had to drive him out of the hall with 
her broom. 

“Dat snake may be all right,” she said, 
flourishing her weapon as she returned, 
“but he too familiar. He was gwine right 
in de parlor when I head him off. Reckon 
he was gwine to play de pianner.” 

Rex’s familiarity was one galling thing. 
The other was that poor little Peter never 
got over his first feelings of dismay and 
enmity. In fact, these feelings grew 
stronger as time passed. At sight of the 
king snake he would rush away, take his 
stand at a safe distance and bark for 
hours at a time; bark until he was hoarse. 
He got so he wouldn’t even play. And 


sand; and across it ran a large, smooth, deep, and sinuous trail 


Big Tom, passing through the yard, would 
grin. 

“Dat some snake killer you got dar, 
Buddy,” he would call. “Some snake 
*stroyer. Hyah-hyah-hyah!” 

With the coming of winter, a brief sea- 
son in that climate, and with the passing 
of serious danger from rattlers, things 
grew more peaceful on the plantation. 
Under the house near a big chimney 
Thompson made a bed of leaves, and here 
Rex slept the short season away. 

But when, with the first warm day of 
April, Rex crawled forth a larger, stronger, 
glossier snake who had left his outworn 
habiliments in the bed of leaves, his first 
appearance was announced by Peter’s 
agitated barks. 

In front of the Thompson home lay a 
vast field of cotton, and faon it a great 
forest of pine with saw palmetto growing 
about its borders. In this forest the 
rattlers bred. When Thompson first began: 
to farm here they had been numerous. 
He himself had killed one in the front 
pe another in the rose garden. It had 
een no uncommon thing for his hòrse to 
shy suddenly and plunge out of the road, 
for a horse can smell a rattler from afar. 
Then had come the monster who had 
brought tragedy into the cabin of old 
Uncle Ben. 

But with the advent of Rex, the king 
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snake, rattlers were seldom seen any more. 
Whether he was destroying them, or 
whether word had gone abroad among 
them that their deadly enemy had taken 
up his abode on the plantation, no one 
could tell. Sometimes Rex would be gone 
for days; and when he returned, as he 
always did, he was very fat and very sleepy, 
and there was a contented look in his eyes. 

“He done kill an’ et one,” Big Tom 
would chuckle. “Now he digestin’ him.” 


LL this was gratifying and comforting 

to Thompson and his wife —but not to 
Peter. His little brain had received one 
indelible impression. His was the demen- 
tia of the fxed idea. They heard him 
barking in the morning before they gor 
out of bed. ‘They heard him all the rest 
of the day. They could tell when Rex was 
absent on an expedition and when he re- 
turned. They could follow his 
every movement about the 
yard. One condition, specified 
by the man who had sold him, 
Peter did certainly fulfill. He 
would bark at snakes 
—at least, at one 
snake. 

“Really,” said ¢ 
Thompson at last; 
“we've got to do f 
something about it. 

That dog is going to drive the snake 
off the place. Mary, I am afraid we'll 
have to get rid of the dog.” 

Billy, coming into the room, heard 
this last remark, and without a word 
passed out. In the yard he picked up 
his agitated pet. As he walked around 
to the rear of the house, casting glances 
behind at the snake basking on the 
front walk, there was a hard, revenge- 
ful look on his small sunburned face, 

The summer, blazing hot, very dry, 
wore away. August and the anniver- 
sary of the death of poor Amanda came. 
Still Thompson, whose heart was > 
soft toward the boy and his pet, , 
let Peter stay on. Then one / 


i- 


S a 


morning Uncle Ben, grandfather ,” CON 


of Amanda, showed a grave face 
at the front door. 

“Cap’n, I got somethin’ to show 
you down de road,” he said. 

The boy went along with his father. 
Peter, silent for the time being, followed. 
A short distance the old darky led them, 
then stopped. 

“Look at dat, Cap’n,” he said. 

The road here was heavy with sand; 
and across it ran a large, smooth, deep 
and sinuous trail. 

“OP Coffinhead,” announced Ben 
gravely. “He de only snake make a trail 
like dat. De swamp holes in de big woods 
is all dry up, an’ he cross here las’ night 
into yo’ body of pines. Cap’n, he de one 
kill po Mandy. Nobody ever see anudder 
one as big as him.” 

Lips compressed, Thompson was study- 
ing the trail. Old Ben went on. 

“He in yo’ body of pines, back of de 
barn, I tink. He always move at night. 
He prefer darkness to light bekase his 
deeds is darkness. I see him once. I run 
right on him coiled. I hurry away to cut 
a big stick, and when I return he gone. 
He de bigges’ snake I ever sot my eyes on. 
He de granddaddy of all de rattlers in dis 
country. Twenty-fo’ rattles an’ a button 
he carry on his tail. Each rattle mean 
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one year, an’ he done lost a lot.of ’em. 
Cap’n, dat snake was here befo’ you was 
born!” 

Still old Ben went on: 

“He de color ob gol’. He shine like gol’ 
in de sun. He was molded by Satan in de 
furnace ob Hell. When po’ little Mandy 
fust see him she t’ink, I reckon, it a pot of 
gol’ in de furrow. She never scream, she 
never move. Well, de chile know better 
now in de sperrit lan’.”’ 

“I wonder,” mused Thompson, 
Rex hasn’t gone after him?” 

“He a young snake, Cap’n, an’ dat a 


“why 


Behind the boy bushes were brushed aside. 
He was snatched away from that spot 
of death, and he found himself looking, 
still dazed, into his mother’s dilated eyes 


monster. He bidin’ his time till he grow 
up.” 
“Wait here a minute,” directed Thomp- 


son. ý 


E RETURNED with Rex coiled about 

his arm. In the furrow the rattler had 
made he put the king snake down. But the 
scent must have been cold.. Rex showed 
no excitement, but crawled off into the 
bushes. 

Holding the boy’s hand, the father led 
him back into the yard. He must never 
leave it now until Cofinhead was killed. 
Even in the yard, if he heard a buzzing, 


humming sound, he must run—run as fast 
as he could. 

The warning was very seriously given, 
but the boy was not much impressed. The 
whole snake question in his mind centered 
in Rex, in Peter’s enmity for Rex, and in 
the threat that because of this enmity 
Peter must be sent away. As for that 
track they had just viewed, it had made 
a dent in the road, but not much of one 
in Billy’s mind. A bold, independent lit- 
tle fellow, he would grow into a brave, 
if unimaginative, man. Then he didn’t 
want to believe in the authenticity of 

that track. If authentic, it justified 

Rex’s staying on the place and reacted 
against Peter. 

One thing was certain, 

though. The alarm of Father 

Mother was 


and genuine 
enough. Old Delia 
watched him like a 


hawk. If he drew near 
the edge of the yard, she 
called him back, 
Notonly that, but his 
father took Rex into the 
pines back of the barn 
and left him there. He 
offered fifty dollars’ re- 
ward for the scalp or 
skin of Coffinhead. Ev- 
ery day he went down 
the road, and returned, his 
face grave. 
“He has never recrossed,”’ 
he declared. “J am afraid he is still in 
my woods,” 


S E ORGANIZED hunting parties, 
that returned empty-handed. He 

sent off after traps, which caught noth- 

ing. And then, during this period of 

alarm, the burning question in the boy’s 

mind—the question of Peter and Rex 
came to a head. 

All through breakfast, Peter's an- 
gry yaps had sounded out in the flower 

garden. Evidently Rex had 
returned from the pines, 
empty-handed. For you 
could tell by the sound that 
~ Rex was moving from place 
to place. And if he had 
\ conquered, he would be still 
and sleepy. 

Breakfast over, Thomp- 
son arose. “Weve got to put a stop to 
that,” he declared. 

Heart pounding, the boy followed him 
to the flower garden. There, at a safe 
distance from a large rose bush, the little 
white dog had taken his vociferous stand 
and was yapping with never-ending shrill- 
ness at sinuous, shining coils, visible under 
the shade of the bush. 

“Shut up!” ordered Thompson. ‘Shut 
up and come here.” 

As if he had been ordered to redouble 
his efforts, already heroic, Peter, em- 
boldened by their presence, rushed bark- 
ing toward the rose bush; and out of it, 
evidently annoyed, glided the sinuous 
body, head up, tongue licking out. At 
the sight, Peter went crazy with agitation. 

Then it was that Thompson cut a keen 
switch, picked up the dog and whipped 
him. Then it was that Billy began to cry 
in rage and humiliation, and his mother 
came running toward them. Thompson 
turned and looked at them both, with stern, 
troubled face. (Continued on page IT3) 
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The Part That a Good Memory 
Plays in Any Achievement 


Stories of famous men with wonderful memories, together with 
many tips that will help you to develop your memory 


By Isaac F. Marcosson 


HERE is a widespread impres- 
sion, especially among cynics, 
that more trouble has followed 
the response “I will” in the mar- 
riage ceremony than any other 
two words in the English language. I 
venture the statement that the phrase “I 


to be known as the photographic memory. 
With this gift you see a picture of the 
printed page, the scene or the person be- 
ore you. 

David Garrick had the prize memory of 
the theatre. It is said of him that he could 
memorize a part after reading it once. An 


blocks and remember the name and loca- 
tion of every sign he saw. 

Among English literary folk the star 
memory was that of Macaulay. As a 
child he could read a chapter of a book 
once and know it by heart. As he grew 
older, this amazing propensity increased 


forgot” surpasses it in re- 
sponsibility for loss, failure, 
and anxiety. 

This means that a good 
memory, like that prover- 
bial “good name” men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, “‘is 
better than riches.” Cer- 
tainly, human experience 
has proved that it 1s a dis- 
tinct first aid to achieve- 
ment. The man who can re- 
member what he reads and 
hears, and, what is more im- 

rtant, the mistakes that 

e has made, has an equip- 
ment of immense value. te 
is a liberal education. 

In the course of my work 
I have had occasion to ob- 
serve many memory feats. 
In a small way I have had 
to exercise my own memory 
in various dramatic and un- 
forgettable circumstances 
both in war and peace. I 
have found that no asset 
that I have tried to develop 
is more valuable. If, as 
Shakespeare said, conscience 
“makes cowards of us all,” 
then the lack of memory 
runs it a close second. 

Every epoch of world 
progress has been rich in 
men with remarkable memo- 
ries. First place among 
them is given to Antonio 
Magliabechi, an Italian who 
lived at Florence in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth 


centuries. He was a gold- ° 


smith by trade but a biblio- 
hile by instinct. From 

yhood he was a voracious 
reader. He acquired so 
much information and re- 
membered it so perfectly 


that the Grand Duke of 


Tuscany made him libra- 
rian. Even in those days a 
good memory was a distinct 


asset. Magliabechi not only read a book Englishman named Andrew Fuller could 


a day but remembered it. 


Theodore Roosevelt’s 


Wonderful Memory 


HE astounding feature of Roosevelt’s memory,” 

says Mr. Marcosson, “was that it applied to 

everything he saw or read. Sir Rennell Rodd, 
who was British Ambassador to Rome during the war, 
told me an interesting story of Roosevelt’s memory. 
Sir Rennell was British Minister at The Hague when 
Roosevelt made his famous whirlwind trip across Europe 
after his hunting experiences in British East Africa. He 
was entertained at luncheon at the British Legation at 
The Hague. Rodd is a well-known authority on poetry, 
writes verse himself, and the subject of British poets 
naturally came up for discussion. Rodd started to quote 
a little-known sonnet by Swinburne. Before he reached 
the second line, Roosevelt, as usual, broke in and said: 
‘Let me finish it for you.’ Whereupon he completed the 
poem word for word. Afterward he said that he had not 
thought of the sonnet for more than twenty years... . 

“Roosevelt could take up a conversation after an in- 
terruption covering many years. This is a rare gift, but 
can be acquired if you associate a man with the last 
conversation you had with him. A characteristic ex- 
ample of Roosevelt’s amazing talent in this direction 
happened with Baron Shibusawa, who has often been 
called the J. P. Morgan of Japan. When Roosevelt was 
President, the baron called upon him at the White 
House. Roosevelt, who knew something about every- 
thing, waxed enthusiastic about Japanese art and asked 
his guest to talk about it. His reply was: 

““T am only a banker, and in my country banking is 
not yet so highly developed as art.’ 

“Perhaps it will be some day,’ responded Roosevelt, 
‘and when we meet again you must tell me about its 
progress.’ 

“Nearly fifteen years later, Baron Shibusawa went to 
see Roosevelt at Oyster Bay. After the preliminary 

reetings were exchanged, the host said, ‘The last time 
saw you you said that banking was in its infancy in 
Japan. Now it has grown, and I want you to tell me all 
about it.’” 


in power. He wrote his- 
tories without referring to 
textbooks, because he seems 
to have remembered every- 
thing that he had seen in 
print. His, too, was the 
photographic mind. 

Macaulay once figured in 
an interesting episode that 
showed his memory talents. 
One day at Edinburgh he 
head in a discussion 
with his friend Jeffery over 
a certain line in Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost.” He wa- 
gered a book that he was 
right. The following morn- 
ing he turned up with a 
copy of the volugne desig- 
nated as the wager. He 
said: “I have lost. I have, 
however, reread the poem, 
and I will now make you 
another bet that I can re- 

eat it in its entirety.” 
Jeffery accepted, and to his 
astonishment Macaulay re- 
cited the whole poem. 

So much for what might 
be called the historical back- 
ground. What concerns us 
are the great memories of 
our own day; how they 
were acquired and what 
they have meant to the 
people who possessed them. 

o one needs to be told 
that there is a definite rea- 
son behind all achievement. 
Usually it is long and care- 
ful preparation. Almost 
without exception you also 
find that the people who 
have accomplished worth- 
while things have had good 
memories. This is almost 
invariably due to the fact 
that they are good listeners. 
Thus, listening, combined 
with concentration, may be 
regarded as the first step 
toward a good memory. 


1 Many young men who go to see impor- 
He became listen to an eight-hour debate in the tant personages wonder why they fail to 


known as the Universal Index and Living House of Commons and repeat it word make a favorable impression. Usually 
aA fy A His was perhaps the first for word the following morning. He could they attach the blame to prejudice or in- 


notable 


nown example of what has come also walk down thirty or forty London difference. 


In (Continued on page roo) 
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As I was getting undressed that night a perfect inspiration came to me. The second I 
got the idea I knew it was a dandy. I went tearing into Kathie’s room to tell it to her 


Putting One Over on Mother 


A love story 


By Fannie Kilbourne 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GERALD LEAKE 


ALLING in love strikes me as 

something that a girl ought to 

guard against, but usually can- 

not. She seems to go night ahead 

and do it even when she, herself, 

knows that it will make her absolutely 

useless to her family and friends and, what 

is still worse, a perfect nuisance to herself. 

There is no harm in going with somebody 

—I’ve been going with Will Horton for a 

ear and a half, and I know. Falling in 
ove is an entirely different matter. 

I have had a horrible example of what 
it can do to a girl in my sister, Kathie. It 
was bad enough while she and Elmer were 
engaged; she was either excited about a 
letter she had got or worried over one she 
hadn’t, so that she was absent-minded 
and cross most of the time. But whenever 
I recall what she went through during the 
time just before she was to be married, I 
realize afresh what falling in love lets you 
in for. Kathie is usually very cool-headed 
and sensible, and if she had only stayed 
that way, all the parties and showers and 
everything that come before a wedding 
would have been loads of fun for her. 
Instead of which, just because she was in 
love with Elmer, she couldn’t look at the 
simplest things in a cool, sensible way. 

Mother started the whole trouble b 
putting the wedding off. Putting of 
everything is Mother’s one fault. You 
couldn’t blame her much this time, 
though. Mother was making most of 
Kathie’s clothes, and that takes lots of 
time. Then, of course, she wanted the 
house to be in perfect shape, and there 
are always things wrong in a house that 
you’ve let go, like the spot on the dining- 
room ceiling that got there while the bath- 
tub pipe leaked. 

The first time, Kathie put off the wed- 
ding herself. She and Elmer decided to 
wait from November until January, just 
to make sure that Elmer got his raise. She 
didn’t realize the trouble she was starting. 
For Mother decided that she couldn't pos- 
sibly have a January wedding on account 
of having to have Aunt Sue Kent stay in 
the house, and what if the furnace should 
start acting up during a cold spell? 

So Kathie wrote to Elmer, and they de- 
cided to wait till March. Then Father got 
a big commission for selling the old Hin- 
ton place and decided that we'd better 
paint our house. It had been a cold win- 
ter and the men wouldn’t promise to do it 
until April. Mother told Kathie she’d 
better wait till June, June was the ideal 
month for a wedding anyhow, and, be- 
sides, our rose bushes would be in bloom 
and save lots of money on flowers for the 
house. 

Kathie said she just hated to ask Elmer 
to put it off again, he was getting so im- 
patient, but Mother finally talked her into 
it, and they decided on June fifth. Elmer 
was resigned. 


We all got to work on Kathie’s clothes 
and the house was painted and looked 
beautiful. Mother and Kathie and I were 
sewing one afternoon the first of May, and 
Kathie said something about the invita- 
tions. Mother didn’t answer; she was 
sewing kind of thoughtfully and some- 
thing about her look warned me what was 
coming. Even before she spoke I was dead 
sure she had begun to think about putting 
off the wedding again. 

And I was right. Ina minute she began 
saying how hard it was going to be to fn- 
ish the beading on Kathie’s jade georgette 
dress, and that it was too bad the wedding 
was to be in June, on account of Kathie’s 
wanting Enza Ladd for bridesmaid, and 
Enza having rose fever. 

I could see that Kathie knew what 
Mother was getting at, because she just 
shut her lips tight, and went on sewing 
without saying another word. i 


RETTY soon Mother said she did wish 

we had time to have the floors done over 
—Father drags his big chair around till 
the living-room floor looks like a skating 
rink—but Munson’s men were all engaged 
up into June. 

Kathie went on sewing, saying nothing. 

“I do like time to get ready for any- 
thing in a leisurely way,” Mother went on. 
“I can’t bear to be rushed to death at the 
end. You know, Kathie,” this brightly as 
though it were a splendid new idea that 
had just occurred to her, “it wouldn’t do 
any harm to give Elmer a chance to get a 
little more money ahead—summer is the 
only season you do save much—and give 
us all time to have everything just the way 
wewantit. Why wouldn’tit be a good plan 
to wait and be married in September?” 

“Tm not going to put off being married 
one more day,” said Kathie firmly. “By 
September there’d be some good reason 
for waiting till Christmas, and at Christ- 
mas you'd try to talk me into a spring 
wedding. First thing Pd know, I'd be 
eighty years old, and not married at all. 
I’m going to get married the fifth of June, 
and not a day later.” 

Mother didn’t say anything for a min- 
ute or two, and then: 

“Well, of course, if you’re so anxious as 
all that to leave your old home and get 
away from all of us—” Her voice sounded 
hurt and her chin started to tremble. 

Just then the doorbell rang and she got 
up and went down-stairs. Kathie turned 
to me with a positively stricken face. 

“What on earth am I going to do, Dot?” 


‘she asked. “I can’t hold out for getting 
‚married if Mother is going to act hurt 


about it. And if she cries—well, I just 
can’t, that’s all. It isn’t right of her. 
She’s crazy for me to marry Elmer, but 
she just wants to keep putting it off. It 
would be the same thing in September. 
And Elmer won’t want to wait.” 


“You could talk him into it, all right,” 
I assured her. “You can talk him into 
anything.” 

“Yes, I can—now.” 

Either there was something in the way 
Kathie said that or I’m naturally kind of 
telepathic. For in an instant I knew 
what was bothering her. It was as clear as 
though she had said it right out. 

Kathie was afraid that if she kept put- 
ting Elmer off and putting him off, he 
might get all out of the notion of wanting 
her! 

‘That shows how falling in love upsets a 
girl’s judgment and common sense. What 
if Elmer should get over wanting Kathie! 
Goodness knows there were plenty of 
other men who liked her. Of course, in 
novels, you always feel that the heroine 
simply must marry the hero; but when 
you really know the people, it seems en- 
tirely different. I have just sat and 
looked at Elmer, and tried to figure it out. 
For the life of me, I can’t see a thing about 
him to have it make any difference to 
Kathie whether she married him or some- 
body else. 

But being in love, she felt she had 
simply got to have just Elmer. And she 
kept saying, “Dot, what can I do?” It was 
so unusual to have Kathie ask advice of 
me that I was on her side right off, and 
felt I'd give a lot if I could think of some 
way to help her out. But although | 
thought and thought about it, I couldn't 
see any way out. I simply couldn’t bring 
myself to think of Kathie and Elmer as 
regular lovers, but I supposed that was 
what they really were, and it didn’t seem 
right to hold up true love in order to var- 
nish the living-room floor. 


HEN, after having thought all the rest 

of the afternoon without it doing me 
any good, as I was getting undressed that 
night a perfect inspiration came to me. 
This was it: Mother was really crazy to 
have Kathie marry Elmer. She and 
Father like him better than anybody else 
she’s ever gone with. Jf Kathie was swor- 
ried for fear Elmer might get over wanting 
her, why ccouldn’t that worry Mother, tov? 

The second I got the idea, I knew it was 
a dandy. I went tearing into Kathic's 
room to tell it to her. - 

“Get Elmer to write you a letter, kind 
of mentioning another girl,” I told 
Kathie exultantly. “As though he was 
getting pretty tired of waiting for you and 
was getting a little interested in her. 
Then just let Mother read that letter.” 

I knew well enough that if Mother once 
got the idea that maybe Elmer wouldn't 
wait for Kathie, she’d hurry up the wed- 
ding if everybody in the bridal party had 
rose fever and there wasn’t a floor in the 
house to put any varnish on. 

Well, it worked! 

That is the surprising thing about it. 
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So often you have plans that sound simply 
wonderful, and really are wonderful in 
every way except that they don’t work. 
But this one did. Kathie wrote Elmer and 
told him what to do, and three days later, 
while Mother was out fixing the sweet 

eas, Kathie called me and showed me 
‘Imer’s letter that had just come. It 
seemed so real that I was surprised. I 
wouldn’t have thought that Elmer had it 
in him. Hehad tucked the fatal paragraph 
in so subtly that anybody on earth would 
have thought a woman had written it, men 
as a usual thing being weak on lying. 

“T ran into Carol Edison the other day,” 
it read. “She is visiting her cousin and 
going to stay to go to summer school at 
the Ù. It was just half past twelve, so 
naturally I had to ask her to lunch. I 
knew you wouldn’t mind. Her cousin has 
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I could see that Kathie knew what Mother was getting at, because she 


asked me out to their place at the lake 
over next week-end, and I’m certainly 
tickled. It’s getting hot as Dutch love in 
town already.” 

And then, just at the end of the letter, 
almost as though it were an afterthought, 
he said: 

“Maybe you’re right, and it would be 
better to wait till September to be mar- 
ried. I’d hate to have your mother feel 
rushed and worried.” 


T WAS really well done. He had said 

just enough to set any girl to worrying 
and yet not too much. Besides, Carol 
was a girl Elmer had once been almost 
engaged to and Mother knew it. 

Loud Kathie to go around all day act- 
ing blue and very silent, which she did. 
Mother noticed it pretty soon and asked 


Kathie what was the matter, didn’t she 
get any letter that morning? Kathie said 

es, she had got a letter, and sighed. 

other kept asking her what on earth 
was the matter, and Kathie would just 
look a few shades bluer and say, “ Noth- 
ing.” Mother knew, of course, that there 
was something, but Kathie wouldn’t tell 
her. After a while, Kathie said listlessly, 
as though it had nothing to do with any- 
thing: 

“ Do you want to read Elmer’s letter?” 

When they aren’t too soft, Kathie often 
lets us read Elmer’s letters. 

So Mother read this one through. She 
pretended to see nothing in it at all. 
But after a while she said: 

“Ts this Carol, Elmer speaks of, the 
same girl he used to go with so much three 
years ago?” 
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just shut her lips tight and went on sewing without saying another word 


Kathie just nodded silently. Kathie 
was really playing up very well. 

A little later Mother said, “I shouldn’t 
think a man would have to take every 
girl he happens to meet around one 
o’clock to lunch.” 

“Oh, he wouldn’t,” said Kathie sadly. 
“He'd never think of it ordinarily.” 

‘Then there was a while that we talked 
about other things, and pretty soon 
Mother said, “I suppose it is Kind of lone- 
some for a young man in town in the sum- 
mer with his fiancée not there and nothing 
to do evenings.” 

“Yes,” said Kathie mournfully, “I 
guess it is.” 

She was sewing beads on her jade geor- 

ette and didn’t look up. There was a 
ng, unusually quiet pause, and then 


Mother said brightly: 


“I don’t know but that if we all pitched 
in we could finish this dress all right before 
the fifth.” 


I SQUEEZED Kathie’s knee gleefully 
under the table. 

“Yes,” said Kathie. ‘But there’s no 
use rushing. I wouldn’t wear it, anyway, 
before I was married.” 

“Well,” said Mother thoughtfully, 
“the floors aren’t so bad. Maybe Father 
could do the living-room one himself.” 

“Oh, well, I can’t be married in June, 
anyway. There’s Enza’s rose fever.’ 

“Oh, bother Enza’s rose fever,” said 
Mother. “I don’t know why you should 
decide your wedding day according to 
Enza Ladd’s diseases.” 

We knew we had won! When Mother 
went down-stairs, Kathie and I did a 


Highland fling all over the sewing-room, 
and then went to beading like mad. 

Our scheme had worked marvelously. 
Mother told Kathie to write to Chicago 
that very night about the invitations, and 
began on Father about the living-room 


floor. It wasn’t so much what she said or 
did as the way she looked. She had that 
firm, determined look in her eyes that we 
had all seen before. Both Kathie and I 
knew that nothing but war or sudden 
death would put off that wedding now. 

I naturally felt quite puffed up with 
myself—it isn’t often that my ideas work 
out as well as that. All that day Kathie 
went around the house singing, “Oh, Me, 
Oh, My,” and making silly little jokes and 
laughing at anything. I was pretty happy 
myself. While I hated to have Kathie 
go away I would (Continued on page 130) 


The Fun of Being a Fat Man 


With all the weight of my 250 pounds I assert that I like to 
be fat. And just for once, I’m going to put these 
thin folks where they belong 


By William Johnston 


UPPOSE you were—a fat man! 
Suppose, as far back as your mem- 
ory runs, that you had always 
been fat. Even when you were in 
second grade and they played 

prisoner's base, you invariably were 
caught because you were too fat to run as 
fast as the others. If it was tag, you were 
always “it.” 

When it came to chinning yourself you 
were hopelessly outclassed by youngsters 
who had only half as much weight to lift 
as you had. Remember, too, how annoyed 
you were when the circus posters went up, 
proclaiming “the largest elephant in cap- 
tivity,” and your nickname of “Fatty” 
was forthwith and forever abandoned by 
your playmates, and you 

ecame known as Jambo” 
—Jumbo Johnston. 

Consider, too, how you 
might have felt, when, after 
subscribing to a humorous 
weekly, you made the hor- 
rifying discovery that fully 
half the jokes were about 
fat men. 

When you were spending 
all the money you could 
raise buying theatre tickets 
for HER, you may recall 
how careful you were to se- 
lect romantic dramas and 
tragedies, because you had 
discovered that the pre- 
vailing idea of stage humor 
was to have something hap- 
pen to a fat man. 

Suppose that, all your 
life long, you had been con- 
stantly confronted and af- 
fronted by articles, by 
advertisements, by personal 
advice on “How to reduce.” 
Suppose you had observed 
that not a single day passed 
without someone—strangers 
as well as acquaintances— 
making jocular or disparag- 
ing remarks about your weight, size, shape, 
and general appearance. 

Oh, yes! All the world regards the fat 
man as a target. People assume that his 
proverbial good nature makes it safe for 
them to make insulting remarks to him, 
whether they know him or not. Only the 
other day, in a crowded elevator, a man 
I never had seen before, a thin, scrawny 
person with a hooked nose, tapped me 
playfully on the belt line and asked: 

“Are you doing anything for it?” 

“No,” I smilingly answered; “but if 
you wish I can give you the address of a 
surgeon who has had wonderful success 
in straightening noses.” 

It was the offender that got angry, not I. 

I have reached that philosophic period 
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fat women best. 


in life when one looks back over the years 
to take stock of things; and, reckonin 
everything up, as I have been doing, i 
have decided that, fat as I am, fat as I 
always have been, fat as I am likely to be 
to the end of the chapter, I have had a lot 
of fun—I have been far happier than any 
of the thin men you knew. 

What if, as I dignifiedly enter a sub- 
way car, some rude guard occasionally 
yells at me, “Hey, Fatty, get a move on!” 

What if nearly everyone who meets me 
speaks of me as “Big Bill”? 

What if, on the street, my wife happens 
to address me jokingly as “darling,” and 
a newsboy promptly sets up a cry, “Hey, 
fellers, come and have a look at darling!” 


Are Your Fat Relatives the 


Most Popular Ones? 


“NAT women are always popular,” 
says Mr. Johnston. 


your wife’s women friends are you always 
gladdest to see? Which ones among them 
do you always call by their pet names? 


The fat ones, every time; the ‘Dotties’ 
and ‘Tinies.’. From childhood, if you stop 
to think about it, you always have liked 
The youngsters who 
were blessed with a fat mother always had 
the happiest childhood. Which of your 
aunts was it you liked the best? Fat Aunt 
Jennie, who was always bringing: you 
candy—now, wasn’t it?” 


What if, riding home from a wedding in 
high hat and cutaway on top of the bus, 
the seat being narrow and one half of me 
hanging over, at a quick turn I am flung 
into the aisle, while the rest of the passen- 
gers shriek with laughter? 

What if, when I go fishing and stand up 
to cast, my center of gravity makes such 
startling and unexpected shifts that I am 
spilled into the water occasionally? Being 
fat, I can’t sink, and if the spectators en- 
joy it, let them. 

What if, when I attempt to enter a 
taxicab, the driver has to get out of his 
seat and push from behind to get me 
through the narrow door? 

What do all these things matter, when 
reckoning everything up, if T find my life 
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has been and is a happy one? Perhaps, 
under these circumstances you would say 
to yourself, just as I have: 

“Ies time for the worm to turn. I’m 
going to tell the truth about being fat. 
Just for once, I am going to put in their 
place all these miserable, envious, prevari- 
cating thin people. What do they know, 
anyhow, about living, about happiness, 
about fun?” 

High time for some fat man who is sat- 
ished with his lot, who gets heaps of fun 
out of being fat, to come to the front for 
the fat. So let me say, with all the weight 
of my two hundred and fifty pounds—/ 
like being fat. 1 am fat because I prefer to 
be fat. Any fat man can get thin if he 
wants to. It is not neces- 
sary to consult doctors, go 
in for exercises, take up 
health courses, study diet ` 
lists, or start playing golf. 
There are two simple rules 
that will make any fat man 
thin. Here they are:. 


1. Eat everything you don’t 
like. 

2. Do everything you don't 
want to do. 


That’s one great satisfac- 
tion every fat man has. 
He knows that he can al- 
ways lose weight if he 
wants to. But nothing in 
the world can make a thin 
man fat. He can eat all 
kinds of cereals, drink six 
quarts of cream a day, sleep 
ten hours—but if he has a 
thin disposition he will keep 
on being thin. 

The truth is, fat isn’t a 
matter of food or exercise 
at all. It’s a matter of 
philosophy. Fat people 
are merely those who have 
learned to get the most out 
of life, who have discovered 
the things that really are worth while. 
If I should try to sum up a fat man’s 

hilosophy of life—my own philosophy— 
f suspect it would be just a few aphorisms 
like these: 

What happens doesn’t matter. It's what 
you think about what happens that counts. 

To-day's troubles are to-morrow’s jokes, so 
let’s laugh now. 

Nothing can happen to me that hasn't hap- 
pened to thousands of others, and if they could 
stand it, I can. 

Worry doesn’t get you anywhere: for the 
things you worry about never happen. 

You can get anything vou want out of life, 
if vou want it hard enough. f 

The two things necessary for happiness are 
comfort and friends. Work brings comforts. . 
Being friendly brings friends. 
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Each word we use is a little crystal of 
history, a record of the past experience of 
the race; a summing up of what the centu- 
ries have taught. What are the synonyms 
of “fat”? Fertile— productive—lucra- 
tive—remunerative—profitable. Nothing 
there for a fat man to be ashamed of, is 
there? “Fat” is really in excellent stand- 
ing in the language. When a printer gets 
a bit of easy type to set he calls it a“ fat 
take.” An actor pleased with his rôle an- 
nounces that he had a “fat part.” The 
Bible, too, stands right behind the corpu- 
lent with its approval. Whenever any of 
the old prophets wanted to make the 
Israelites behave they used to promise 
them “fat”—‘‘the fat of the land,” “fat 
harvests.” “Fat” really was a fine word 
until the misguided apostles of this mod- 
ern doctrine of reducing succeeded in 
making it unpopular. 

If, however, despite 
historical support, you 
still believe that fat 
people can’t rejoice 

ecause they are fat, 
just stop to consider 
in how many ways we 
fat men put it over 
the rest of the world, 
especially over the poor 
thin folks. 


FAT man invaria- 
bly has a good rep- 

utation. Suppose that 
you are awakened some 
night by a noise in your 
bedroom. The first 
terrorizing thought 
that comes to you is 
that a burglar has 
managed to effect an 
entrance. For a sec- 
ond or two you shrink 
under the covers. Then, 
mustering up all your 
courage, you peep out 
to make sure. Be- 
tween you and the 
window in the dim 
light you see a human 
form — you discover 
ME. ` 

Instantly you are 
bound to breathe a 
sigh of relief. You 
wouldn’t care who I 
was, or how I got in, 
or what I was doin 
there. You woul 
know instinctively I 
wasn’t a burglar. Who ever heard of a fat 
man being a burglar? There are no fat 
burglars. 

Fat men always have nice jobs. Make 
a list of all the fat men you know and 
you'll discover that one hundred per cent 
of them are holding down nice comfort- 
able jobs—sitting jobs, of course—places 
sufficiently remunerative to supply them 
with the comforts of life. If you do not 
happen to know any fat men personally, 
take William H. Taft as an illustrious 
example. Study his career: He has had 
a lot of jobs, and being a corpulent person 
he always has carefully picked out places 
where he could do his work sitting down; 
little jobs like sitting in the Presidential 
chair, and resting on the soft cushions of 
the Supreme Court bench. 

The trvth is the nation’s fat men are 


prodigious ‘‘doers.’’ 


her backbone. Think how often you use 
the word “substantial citizen,” and pic- 
ture the mental image it conveys to you— 
a nice, comfortable, pot-bellied person, 
fairly well off. You'll never find a fat 
man a multimillionaire. Too much 
money brings worry, and fat men dodge 
worry. On the other hand you'll never 
find a fat man in poverty. Who ever 
heard of a fat beggar? Plenty—neither 
rich nor poor—is the fat man’s motto. 
Furthermore, every fat man has that 
which makes life most enjoyable—friend- 
ship. The men, and the women, too, who 
are in the two-hundred-pound class always 
have hosts of good friends. It has become 
proverbial: “Everybody likes a fat man.” 
Fat people never have enemies; or, if they 
do have, they never know it. Looking on 
life through roseate glasses, they take it 
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Mr. Johnston is a living proof of his own contention that fat men are 
Not only ‘is he prominent in the editorial councils 
of the New York ‘‘World;’’ author of seven novels, including a ‘‘best 
seller;’’ after-dinner speaker, historian, and pioneer of the ‘‘Sane Fourth 
of July” movement in New York City, but he has also found time to fish 
in Newfoundland, travel extensively in Europe, snapshot the Canadian 
Rockies, watch Mexican bull-fights, gather sponges in Cuba, and develop 
a prowess at bridge whist which any opponent must need respect. 
his pride, however, is centered on the fact that he invented a college yell 
which is still used at the University of Pittsburgh, where he was valedictorian 
of his class. Commenting on one of Mr. Johnston’s books, Irvin Cobb 
said: ‘‘Somebody might have written a truer, sweeter, more appealing, 
more convincing story of a boy than ‘Limpy,’ but no one has.” 
novel, ‘‘The Tragedy at the Beach Club,” was published a few months ago 


for granted that everyone else does the 
same. It is to the fat man that people in- 
stinctively turn when they’re in trouble, 
when they’re looking for sympathy. Fat 
men have so few troubles of their own 
they always have time for other people’s 
troubles. 

The fat ladies, too, have the most 
friends. Don’t think for a moment, be- 
cause you always hear them talking about 
trying to reduce and complaining how 
hard it is for them to find clothes to fit, 
that these blessed stout forty-sixes aren’t 
enjoying life. They can’t help complain- 
ing a bit about their figures, for just now 
it is the fashion to be slim, and even a 
fat lady likes to follow the fashions; but 
there are few of them who ever do get 
thin. And remember, they know how to 
if they really want to. Life for them is 
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too pleasant as it is, They enjoy good 
food. They like to sit down beside a box 
of candy with a novel at hand. 

Fat women are always popular. Who 
among your wife’s women friends are you 
always gladdest to see? Which ones 
among them do you always call by their 
pet names? The fat ones, every time; the 
“ Dotties” and “Tinies.” From childhood, 
if you stop to think about it, you always 
have liked fat women best. The young- 
sters who were blessed with a fat mother 
always had the happiest childhood. 
Which of your aunts was it you liked 
best? Fat Aunt Jons who was always 
bringing you candy—now, wasn’t it? 

Fat men and women are popular be- 
cause they are inclined to be liberal; lib- 
eral in their thought, liberal in their 
opinions, liberal with their time, liberalwith 
their money, liberal in 
regard to other peo- 
ple’s shortcomings. 
Old King Solomon had 
them sized up right 
twenty - five hundred 
years ago. “The lib- 
eral soul shall be made 
fat” was the way he 
put it, and it is just as 
true now as it was 
then. If you wish to 
ask a favor, inquire 
your way, seek a bit 
of advice, or need 
someone to tell your 
troubles to, don’t you 
always apply first to 
a fat man? 


HAT?’S part of the 
fun of being a fat 
man. A lot of people 
who are down on their 
luck somehow manage 
to reach my desk; and 
they keep coming, in 
pe of the fact that 
there are two things I 
seldom do—find any- 
one a job, or lend any- 
one money. There is 
much more pleasure 
for me and much more 
profit for the appli- 
cant in the solution I 
have worked out. 
When you find a job 
for a man, I have Ie 
covered that he seldom 
keeps it. Generally 
in a month, or three 
months, or six months, he comes back 
again to see you, and another job has to be 
found for him. The thing I always try to 
do in such cases is to show the man how to 
find his own job. I talk with him long 
enough to discover what he likes to do, 
what he can do best, and then point out 
ways by which he might succeed in mar- 
keting his talents. ce a young man 
learns how to get his own job, to sell him- 
self, he doesn’t need much looking after. 
It’s the same way, I’ve discovered, with 
loans. Borrowed money never lasts long. 
The young fellow who comes in to make a 
touch invariably comes back to make 
another, or else be crosses the street when 
he sees you coming—both of which pro- 
ceedings are annoying, even to a fat man. 
I have discovered a way of handling such 
cases. If the (Continued on page 68) 


Most of 


His latest 


backward into a chair. “Sit 


I shall have to hurt you” 


his uncle about and forced him 


“gf you give the alarm, if you call your men, 


The young man swung 
there,” he said. 


- 


“Aaron Kidder: Prepare to meet your God” 


Mischief 


The story of a sinister hate and a headlong love 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GAYLE HOSKINS 


This will lead vou straight into the story: 


NOCH and Aaron Kidder, brothers, built up a partnership in a lumbering business and 

established a little community of workers and families on the edge of a forest wilderness. 
Enoch is a natural Puritan—Aaron a natural cynic and roysterer. They separate, dividing the 
lumber holdings and draw a line through the village. On one side Enoch rules and has churches 
and schools. On the other Aaron is master, with saloons and the rough element of men. 

Aaron with malicious humor is laying traps to corrupt John, the fine youthful son of his 
brother. One day John finds a beautiful girl, dressed as a bride, lying unconscious in the forest. 
As he picks her up in his arms, the sinister, smiling Aaron appears. John is fascinated by the 
girl, but fears to take her to his father’s stern presence. So Aaron agrees to hide her in his own 
house where gossip can be controlled. But John retains a little bag of jewels found beside her. 


With some misgivings John watches his uncle carry off the girl, still unconscious. 
John hides the jewels in his bureau. The next day the impulse to see the girl is too strong for 
him, and he goes to Aaron’s house. She has apparently recovered but has no recollection of the 


past. 1 a 
ship as the cynical Aaron comes in on them. 


John’s sentiment and chivalry are strongly enlisted. They clasp hands in proof of friend- 


At Enoch’s office later a stranger appears and inquires about a missing girl with a lot of jewels. 


John denies all knowledge. That night the stranger comes to Enoch’s home. 


He persists in 


questioning, when John’s mother bursts into the room with the jewels in her hands. She has 
found them by accideni. The stranger claims the right of arrest. In the attempt John knocks 
the man down, jumps through the window and is gone in the darkness. 


HERE isa sureness in the actions 

of the creatures of the forest 

which is denied to the most 

efficient of men; it is a sureness 

not to be comprehended unless 
you have seen the bob-cat make her 
spring; unless you have seen the otter 
about his business of securing his dinner; 
unless you have seen the buck, alarmed 
by the presence of the hunter, making his 
way to safety. These creatures know 
what they want to do, and do it exactly. 
Men pause to plan and to study; they are 
slowed by indecision; there seems always 
to be some lingering doubt. 

Perhaps John Kidder’s life had devel- 
oped in him, and superimposed upon his 
human intelligence, the instinct of the 
animal. He possessed both instinct and 
intellect, and they did not impede each 
other but acted as whole-hearted allies. ... 
As he vaulted through his father’s parlor 
window he had no plan; before his feet 
touched the ground lie had put in action 
a definite plan, and was about the execu- 
tion of it. From that instant every move- 
ment was sure, economical, free from hesi- 
tation. 

He kept to the darkness, and it is note- 
worthy that no dog barked at him... . In 
a matter of instants he pushed open the 
back door of a tiny shanty hard by the 
mill and entered softly. 

“Old Abel,” he said. 

“What's wanted?” 

“Irs John. ... Be at the first fork of the 
old tote road to Camp Five in half an 
hour. Have blankets and an ax—flour, 
bacon, and coffee. Don’t be seen.” 

“What— Hey, there, John—what—” 


But John was gone. He left no opening 
for argument or possible disobedience. 
To obey unquestioningly was the only 
course Old Abel could pursue, and he pur- 
sued it, grumbling. 

Five minutes more and John rapped at 
his uncle Aaron’s door. Aaron responded, 
and the young man pushed him aside and 
shut the door, entering without invita- 
tion. 

“Where is she?” he said. 

“What has happened?” 
Aaron. : 

“They’ve found her—and they've 
found the jewels. I have the jewels.” 
He patted his pocket. 

Eoun idiot. You should have let me 
keep them.” 


“Perhaps,” said John. 
h 2” 
she? 


AARON motioned to the parlor, and 
John, eliminating his uncle from his 
considerations, went straight to her side. 

“You promised to trust me,” he said, 
with no preliminary greeting. 

“Yes... . Yes.” Her eyes looked up at 
him, lovely, startled, questioning. 

“Then come.” 

“Where?” 

“Tl show you that. Be quick, please.” 

She arose. ‘What shall I need? What 
shall I take?” 

**Nothing—a hat—a wrap.” 

“One moment,” said Aaron. “Am I 
not to be considered in this? I rather fancy 
I can assure the safety of the young lady.” 

John spared him a swift glance, but 
made no reply. “Be quick.” he said to 
the girl. 


countered 


“Where is 


“T have no hat nor coat,” she said, 
hesitating. 

“Then come without. It is warm.” 

She moved to his side, inspired by a 
feelmg of warm confidence. There was 
that in his manner, in his face, which 
destroyed fear, which eliminated doubt 
and hesitation. But this abruptness, this 
departure fitted not at all into the plans 
of Aaron Kidder. 

“First,” he said, “let us inquire into 
the need for this flight. I wish to know 
where you purpose to go. Where you can 
be found. . . . The young woman is safe 
here. Nobody can take her from my house 
without my consent.” 

“There’s the rub,” said John, “your 
consent.” 

Aaron Kidder smiled, but in his eyes 
was no smile. 

“She stays,” he said. 


JOHNS face was not angry, but grave 
and intent. “ Youare not young, Uncle 
Aaron, and you are fat, and according to 
reports you are wicked. ... We are going 
now. I don’t wish to lay hands on my 
father’s brother.” 

Aaron moved to a window with a 
quickness not surprising to those who 
knew him well; but quicker than he was 
John Kidder. The young man swung his 
uncle about and forced him backward into 
a chair. “Sit there,” he said. “If you 
give the alarm, if you call your men, I 
shall have to hurt you. If you give any 
alarm before we are well away, I shall 
have to come back and hurt you. I don’t 
like you, Uncle Aaron. ... Sit still!” 

Aaron Kidder sat still; but his devious 
mole-like mind was burrowing, tunneling, 
seeking some malicious, hidden path. It 
was not his wish that this girl should go 
from his house, because she was the mag- 
net which would draw his nephew to him. 
... But he was an opportunist, and al- 
ready he was perceiving how the matter, 
as it stood, might well be utilized with 
satisfaction to himself. In an instant he 
smiled. His mind was made up. He saw 
his way. 

“Go, Nephew, with my blessing,” he 
said. 

Without reluctance, almost, so it 
seemed, without volition, the girl followed 
John Kidder through the door and out of 
the house. As they descended the steps 
the moon’s edge, a silver guitar string, 
peered over the brow of a cloud bank, and 
the night seemed to sing in tune to its 
note. John, at the foot of the steps, looked 
up at his descending companion. As the 
white light glowed from her hair. as it 
touched her slender hgure, it appeared to 
move, to caress her, to enfold her... . Te 
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seemed to John as if the light emanated 
from her and not from the moon, making 
her fragile, fairy, a princess in a dream. ... 
And she, looking down at him, bathed in 
that same magical light, saw him truly, 
saw his youth, saw the simplicity of him, 
which was begotten by the cleanness of 
him and by his ignorance of the world. . . . 
She, too, saw a figure from a dream fairy 
tale. She held out her hand to him, and he 
took it in his own, and so he guided her 
along the way they must take. . . . She 
felt no need to speak; he was silent by 
nature. . . . Together they walked out 
into their dream. ... 


UPON the heels of their going came 
those who searched for them, and 
Aaron Kidder met the searchers at his door 
with a smile in which was some wariness, 
for he was apprehensive that his brother 
might be among them. But Enoch Kidder 
was not there—he remained at home with 
John’s mother, who did not need his com- 
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John Kidder lifted her in his arms and carried her until the way 


fort so much as he stood in need of hers. 
Her confidence in her son was not 'shaken, 
but it was different with Enoch, for 
Enoch moved in a world of evil, a world 
in which a thin flame of righteousness 
fought constantly against extinction. He 
expected evil, as he expected dawn to 
follow night. Therefore, in this emer- 
gency, he convicted his son, and alone in 
his bedroom with his wife, he prayed 
aloud, a stern, unbending, relentless 
prayer. And so Enoch Kidder was not 
among the searchers after his son. 

Aaron waved them into his house, and 
led them from room to room, and lied, and 
denied, and baffled them with complete- 
ness. He had seen no girl; he had never 
exchanged a word with John Kidder. ... 
If the young man were engaged in some 
disgraceful escapade, it was no more than 
was to be expected of the son of such a 
father. He laughed aloud at that quip.... 
And, having baffled them utterly, he 


offered them refreshment of a spirituous 


nature, and desired them repeatedly to 


inform him if the stolen jewels had been 
found in his house or in the house of his 
righteous brother. 

But, all the while, he was perfecting his 
scheme, and it was not a scheme the light 
of day could shine upon. The warped soul 
within him was glad, for it had achieved 
its purpose. After twenty years of plot- 
ting and scheming; after two decades of 

atient waiting, he had found his revenge. 
His hungry hatred was about to banquet. 
ile Not Rig own planning, but chance, had 
delivered his nephew John into his hands. 

Aaron knew his brother Enoch through 
a lifetime of study of his character. He 
knew how Enoch hved his son, and what 
the downfall of that son would produce in 
Enoch’s mind and life. . . . Joms de- 
struction was an end, but it was also a 
means to an end. Aaron took an hour to 
consider his brother’s wealth in timber 
and in money. . . . That was the real end 
in view—to strip Enoch bare; to see him 
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became clear again. . . . And there Old Abel awaited their coming 


stand penniless upon a spot where he had 
been master of millions; to roll with 
unction under his tongue the knowledge 
that Enoch knew his plight was the labor 
of his brother! 

While Aaron schemed and wallowed in 
the pleasure of his schemings, while 
Encch prayed, John Kidder and his com- 
panion walked through the summer 
woods. The floor over which they passed 
was an intricate pattern of silver and 
black, a living, moving, changing pattern. 
The soft wind stirred the leaves above to 
weave through the moonglow, interrupt- 
ing its soft passage to the earth, so that 
the carpet seemed constantly to weave 
itself into fresh designs. . . . One might 
fancy the pattern to shift to the tune of 
the fairy fiddler, and to the time beaten 
by the leprechaun’s tiny hammer upon 
tiniest shoes. -.. And there were sounds, 
night sounds. Sleepy notes from brooding 
birds, low rustlings, mysterious move- 
ments as awakening deer moved to browse 


or to drink. It is at night that the forest 
truly awakes. 


LIVE to these sights and sounds, tuned 
to the beauty of the night, John Kidder 
led the girl onward, conscious now and 
again of how she shrank toward him, 
clinging to his hand for protection in her 
unaccustomed surroundings. He spoke 
but little; she not at all. Where they 
were going she did not know, nor did she 
seem to care. Unaccountably, she was at 
eace, contented. Everything seemed to 
a as it ought to be. Trouble had been 
left behind and a new world entered upon 
—a world which, by some magic, made 
nonexistent the past. It did not matter 
that she had forgotten her name or her 
life that had gone before. It did not 
matter that she was involved in some 
sinister affair which threatened to destroy 
her. Her one feeling was of implicit trust 
in this strange young man. 
After an hour of this progress they 


debouched upon a long disused tote road, 
up-grown with bushes of the blackberry, 
which impeded them, clung to them, tore 
at her skirts. John Kidder lifted her in 
his arms and carried her until the way be- 
came clear again. ... And there Old Abel 
awaited their coming. 

“H’m.... There ye be... . There ye be. 
Thought ye was never comin’.”” 

“Here we are, Old Abel.” 

“We—we. H’m. .. . Set her down, 
John, set her down. So this here’s the gal 
that got us in all this kerflummix, is it? 
Lemme look at her. . . . Wimmin hain’t 
wuth it. Never see one yit that was wuth 
It. 

Old Abel stared at her face in the moon- 
light, and shrugged his rounded shoulders 
and. sighed. ‘‘Perty face—and_ sweet. 
H’m.... Fifty year back—I dunno—ffty 
year back sich a face could ’a’ made me 
carry on like a idjit. . oung woman, 
look me in the eve. ... .... Set store 
by this boy. (Continued on page 72 


Fish Are as Queer as Folks 


They grunt and growl and croak and whistle—There are grafters and vampires 
among them; but there are also self-sacrificing parents, and friends who do 
their companions a good: turn—Some fish are so timid that they 
faint from fright—Others are so cussed mean they no 
sooner get a wife than they eat her alive 


An interview with Ida M. Mellen, Secretary and Scientific 
Assistant of the New York Aquarium 


As Reported by M. K. Wisehart 


ID your little boy ever go fish- 
ing for perch, bullheads, or 
suckers, and come home 
proudly carrying an eel? If 

. so, I wonder if you knew that 
what your little boy had at the end of his 
string was really a great sea mystery! 

The home of the eel is in the sea. While 
it may live for forty years in a fresh-water 
stream or lake, it is never born there, for 
the eel can breed only in the sea, where 
the water is deep and cold. Yet we find 
this strange fish in our inland rivers, 
pondsyand lakes, sometimes many miles 
from the sea. 

Eels have been seen going up the rivers 
from the sea by thousands; so we are not 
surprised to find them anywhere in bodies 
of water whose outlets reach the sea. But 
we also find them in bodies of water whose 
outlets do not reach the sea, and into 
which they could not have been washed 
by any flood-time overflow. In some 
cases, we suspect the eels have 
got into landlocked bodies of 
water through underground 
passages that connect with 
the sea. But, again, we find 
eels in bodies of water which 
we believe have no such un- 
derground passages. You may 
have seen them in some suc 

ond near your own home. 
ow do they get there? 

That is part of the great 
mystery. e do not know 
certainly, but we suspect that 
the eel, besides being a salt- 
water fish that comes to live 
in fresh water, is also, under 
certain conditions, a great 
traveler over the land. 

An eel cannot travel an 
distance at all on dry land. 
When placed on dry land 
within five feet of water an 
eel will die, because it cannot 
wriggle even that far. But 
early in the morning, when 
the grass was wet, an eel has 
been seen traveling on land 
four miles from the nearest 
body of water. So we think that the eel 
makes the most of its opportunity for over- 
land travel in the morning when the grass 
is wet with dew. 

The salmon, which is born in fresh 
water, differs from the eel; for salmon not 
only leave the fresh water, but also make 


an 
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a pilgrimage back toit. Salmon hatched 
in the head waters of the Columbia River 
in the State of Washington go down the 
river, leaping the great falls; then, after 
about three years of wandering in the 
ocean, they return to the waters of their 
birth. 

They are following a sort of homing in- 
stinct, and many of them perish in obey- 
ing this instinct. Some die from exhaus- 
tion while ascending the river and leaping 
up over the falls. Many others are so 
nearly exhausted by their tremendous 
exertions that they die after reaching 
their fresh-water home as soon as their 
eggs are laid. From these eggs come 
young salmon, which in due course begin 
again this wonderful cycle of travel to and 
from the sea. 

Did you know that many fish build 
nests? Perhaps you think I am going to 


tell you about some wonderful fish from 
far away; but the ones I have in mind are 


The sea horse is one of the most pic- 
turesque creatures found in the 
ocean. It is a few inches in length 
and has a prehensile tail—see how, 
in the picture above, the tail is 
wrapped around the blade of sea 
grass. It swims in this erect position 


the nest-building fish which any boy 
might bring home on his string, and some 
which the angler for game fish is always 
glad to catch. 

When we say that an animal is a nest 
builder, we mean, also, that this animal 
has the home-making instinct to the ex- 
tent of guarding the eggs laid in the nest, 
and perhaps even to the extent of pro- 
tecting the young after they are born. 
Among the fish that build nests are the 
black-banded sunfish, the gamy black 
bass (both small- and large-mouthed), the 
crappie (a fine big bass, very much like 
the calico bass), the common bowfin, and 
the catfish. 

We all know the common bullhead of 
the catfish family. Perhaps he does nor 
look to us like a very fond parent, but let 
us see. The male bullhead takes upon 
himself the responsibility of preparing the 
nest. With his snout he clears a space of 
gravel and weeds and excavates a depres- 

sion in the mud or sand. Then 
he goes in search of a mate and 
drives her to the nest. While 
she is laying the eggs, he 
stands guard against intrad- 
ers. If any intruder ap- 
proaches, the cathsh hurls 
himself upon it with violence, 
and can do his enemy consid- 
erable injury. In his fury, he 
can hurl himself four or five 
feet. 
When the mother catfish 
has laid her eggs, the male 
still remains on guard over the 
nest; and when the young 
have hatched, he prevents 
them from venturing abroad 
until they can look out for 
themselves. Their first explo- 
rations are always made in 
‘company with the father. 
You may have seen a whole 
juvenile expeditionary force of 
cathsh swimming near the 
.bank of some shallow stream, 
the commander of this force 
being the father. Once, when 
such a scene was pointed out 
by a man for the benefit of his little boy, 
the little boy stooped over and scooped 
up a handful of the tiny cathsh. In an 
effort to protect his young ones, the father 
cathsh jumped at the ’s hand and 
flung himself two or three ket out of the 
water. 


—. 


Fish Are 


Some of our salt-water fish 
build even more remarkable 
and complicated nests than do 
our fresh-water fish. Along the 
Atlantic coast, for instance, 
there is a very common fish 
known as thetwo-spined stickle- 
back. This is a grayish fish 
about three inches in length, 
with two sharp spines protrud- 
ing from its back. It builds a 
nest of bits of seaweed and tiny 
grasses in a very remarkable 
way. 


IRST, the male stickleback 

clears a space on the bottom; 
then, with his snout forces the 
nest material into it, gouging 
the depression deeper and 
deeper. Finally, he fastens the 
nest together with a kind of 
glue secreted from his kidneys, 
and the result is a nest very 
much like the sparrow’s. The 
nine-spined stickleback, a larger 
fish, builds a nest very much like an 
oriole’s, suspended from the water plants. 

Of this home, the father stickleback is 
very jealous. He drives his mate to the 
nest; but:as soon as she has laid her eggs, 
he drives her away and seeks another 
mate. Three or four females may lay 
their eggs in the same nest before the 
male begins his period of watchful waiting. 

During this vigil, he stays just above 
the nest. Besides guarding it from hungry 
maurauders, he must constantly “‘aérate’ 
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it. That is, because of 
the depth of the nest, he 
must see to it that the 
eggs get sufficient oxygen, 
otherwise they will not 
hatch. This duty the 
stickleback performs by 
industriously working his 
pectoral fins. For ten 
days and nights, he vig- 
orously “fans” the eggs, 
never leaving the nest 
and getting only what 
food happens to come his 
way. hile engaged in 
this incessant fanning 
with his fins, he develops 
a deep red coloration in 
his gills and along the under part of his 
body, and really looks as though he were 
flushed with his tremendous exertions. 
Some fish from the tropics, and others 
from India and Siam, build ‘bubble 


it. 
over. 


as Queer 
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When the horseshoe crab fears attack, it lies flat, 
as shown above, and trusts to its shell to protect 


nests.” The male fish blows bubbles to 
the surface of the water, and a secretion 
from the fish’s throat causes the bubbles 
to adhere to one another. Then the female 
may lay her eggs so that they float up into 
the nest of bubbles, or the male may take 
the eggs in his mouth and blow them up 
into the nest. If, during the hatching 


period, the bubbles burst, the male fish is 
there on guard to mend the break. After 
the eggs have hatched, the male fish 
breaks the bubbles to release the young. 


These two pictures, at 
the right and at the 
left, are of the same 
fish, the puffer. In 
five seconds he can 
swell up until he is 
so big that other fish 
cannot swallow him 


Butterfly fish 


(above) 
friends-in-need to the eel-like moray, 
which opens its savage jaws so the butter- 
fly fish can swim in and feast upon para- 


are gay little 


sites. The little fish come out unharmed 
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If it falls on its back, it cannot roll itself 
The tail serves as a rudder in swimming 
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The sea catfish, though 
larger, is very much like the 
fresh-water cathsh we all know. 
He has, however, a most as- 
tonishing method of caring for 
the eggs laid by his mate, and 
for the young after they are 
hatched. He scoops up the 
eggs into his mouth, and for a 
period of seventy days carries 
them there. During this period, 
of course, he can swim about at 
will; but the best authorities 
believe that he eats nothing. 
Toward the end of the period 
his mouth becomes greatly dis- 
tended by the mass of the eggs. 


Now that the young fish 
have come into being, the 
father’s mouth is still their 


nest. If danger threatens and 
the young ones become 
alarmed, they swim swiftly to 
their parent, who opens wide 
his mouth, takes them in, 
and then dashes away to get 
them out of danger. 

Some people think this mouth-nesting 


habit of the catfish is the most marvelous 


thing in all the fish world; but perhaps 
you will not agree when I tell you that 
there is a small South American fish not 
more than an inch or two long—it is 
known as the guppy—which brings forth 
its young alive, fully formed, just as 
mammals do. There is another small 
South American fish the female of which 
lays her eggs on the bank of a stream or 
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among the aquatic vege- 
tation just above the 
water line. For two days 
after they are laid, the 
male fish floats a short 
distance off and continu- 
ously, at short intervals, 
wets the eggs by squirting 
water on them ‘from his 
mouth. If the eggs were 
not kept wet, they would 
not hatch. After hatch- 
ing, the young éasily slip 
into the water, and the 
parent fish is relieved of 
what I should think might 
become an irksome duty. 

I wonder if the things 
I am telling you enable you to see why 
the New York Aquarium, as shown by the 
number of its visitors, has for many years 
been the most popular museum in all the 
world. Museums that are stocked with 
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The pork fish (at the right) is 
described by its friends as hav- 
ing a heavenly color scheme, 
and some people claim that 
this beautiful fish should 
have had a more angelic des- 
ignation. It gets its name 
from the fact that it can be 
fried in its own fat. In the 
tropics, where it comes from, 
it is used a great deal for food 


millions of dollars’ worth of 
art treasures do not have one 
sixth the number of visitors 
that the Aquarium has. Until 
within the past year, the 
Bronx Zoological Gardens, 
where there is the greatest 
collection of animals and 
birds in the world, did not 
have as many visitors as the 
Aquarium, with its 5,000 sight- 
seers on week days, and from 
10,000 to 20,000 on Sundays; that is 
at the rate of more than 2,000,000 a 
year. 

It may seem strange, but the people 
who show the greatest interest in fish 
come from our inland towns and cities. 
But people of all kinds ask all sorts of 
questions about the habits and charac- 
teristics of fish; most persons are par- 
ticularly interested to hear how fish, in 
many ways, foreshadow the instincts 
and traits of human beings. 


WE HAVE over 5,000 fish in the 
Aquarium, including about 200 
species. They are exhibited in tanks 
made of glass, the largest one holding 
4,590 gallons of water. The water sup- 
ply has to be changed every day. Un- 
der Battery Park, where the Aquarium 
stands, is a salt-water reservoir, holding 
100,000 gallons. From this reservoir, 
the water goes to tubs in the attic, 
thence is distributed to the tanks, then 
passes through the quartz filter, back 
again to the reservoir. Because of the 
ethciency of the filter, we can use the 
same water year in and year out. 

One of the questions commonly asked 
is whether the angel fish, which really has 
a benignant expression and resembles an 
angel because of its great wing-like tail 
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fins, is as angelic in disposition as in ap- 
pearance. I have to admit that it gets 
along with fishes of other species on very 
good terms; but with those of its own 


The half-moon fish (below in 
center) is found only in fresh 
water and comes from the 
Amazon River. It has always 
been greatly admired for its 
beautiful long trailing fins, 
which spread from tip to tip 
to the width of a man’s 
palm. In captivity the fish 
must be kept in water heated 
to 55 degrees or more 


kind it is often somewhat 
quarrelsome. 

We had an angel fish once 
that developed what I sup- 
pose would be called to-day 
an ‘abnormal psychosis.” 
Perhaps it would þe better if 
I said our angel fish was “in- 
sane.” He had been very 
quarrelsome, attacking the 
other fish in his tank, and 
consequently had been put 
in a tank all by himself. 
After a long time it seemed to 
us that he must be lonesome, and we 
gave him a mate. He attacked and 
killed her. Some time later we gave 
him a second, and later a third, and he 
killed both of them. Then, the ways 
of this particular angel fish having be- 
come so devilish, we had to condemn 
him to perpetual bachelorhood. 


WHEN people ask me what are the 
most wonderful things I can tell 
about fish, I am perplexed; because 
there are so many things to tell. But 
here are some of the marvels which I 
explain to people who ask this question: 
Doubtless you have read about the 
great struggle that goes on between the 
various species of animals, and perhaps 
you have the idea that animals always 
prey upon one another and never help 
each other out of difficulties. But nat- 
uralists have found a great many in- 
stances in which animals do help one 
another. At the Aquarium it has been 
observed that fishes quarrel most with 
fishes of their own kind; just as we 
human beings are prone to indulge in 
tamily quarrels. But there is such a thing 
among animals as “mutual aid,” just as 
among people. (Continued on page 04) 
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The drum fish (at the left) gets its name from the drumming noise it makes. It has a great, ugly mouth filled 
with scores of teeth; and its jaws are so strong they can easily crush the shell of a big clam. The angel fish (at 
the right) is lovely in coloring, but quite the reverse in disposition, especially in its treatment of its own species 


The Importance. ~ 
Of What You Don’t Know 


HAT You Don’t Know is 
more important than what 

you do know. 
ake it in the matter of 
size: What you do know is 
to what you don’t know as one cobble 

stone in Greater New York. 
We think our home town is a great 
lace, until we travel around the world a 
Pie and find out how insignificant the little 
burg is, after all. We think this earth is 
an important object. We imagine that the 
doings of men and nations upon it are 
great matters. In the in- 
fancy of scientific knowledge 
we think it is the center 
around which move the sun, 
moon, and stars. In the in- 
fancy of theology we im- 
agine the high gods to be 
principally concerned with 
this planet. As our knowl-- 
edge expands and our ex- 
perience deepens, we find 
out that this earthly ball is 
but a fleck of dust along the 
roadside of the universe. 
Consequently, if we want to 
have a just estimate of 
things it ts far more neces- 
sary that we find out our 
roper relations to the Un- 
nown than to the known. 
We are always complain- 
ing of the Unknown. Poetry 

is full of laments that 


Heaven from all creatures hides her. 


the book of Fate. . 
All but the page prescribed, 
their present state. 


All literature resounds 
with the same ay. 

In our exeryday speech N 
we are always exclaiming what a pity it is 
that we do not know what is going to hap- 


pen to-morrow. In business, from the 


stock market to the grocer’s store, nobody 
can tell what is coming. We make friends, 

et can never know if we shall be able to 
beep them. When we marry, we cannot 
tell how it is going to come out. Our 
guesses about the weather for the coming 
day are as often wrong as right. Life is 
uncertain. And after death, who knows 
what shall take place? So we constantly 
gird at the pressure of the Unknown upon 
us. 

If we would stop to think, we should 
soon conclude that if the Unknown is a 
bad thing for us, then whoever made man 
and the universe was, to say the least, a 
cruel jester, since he made vastly so much 
more of the Unknown than of the known. 

That the Unknown is a source of sor- 
row, however, is a delusion. The real fact 
is quite the opposite, and is that about all 
the good there is in life comes from What 
We Don’t Know. 

In the first place, the genuinely wise 


trick of levitation. 


Dr. Frank Crane 


man is the one that is most acutely con- 
scious of the Unknown, and not the one 
who has amassed the most facts. The 
reason of this is that when a man realizes 
how much there is he does not know, he 
becomes humble-minded, and only the 
humble-minded are teachable. 

The consciousness of ignorance, there- 
fore, is the beginning of wisdom. Just as 
the pride in knowledge is usually the end 
of mental growth. 

You will notice in the course of your 
own experience that it is the ignorant peo- 


Why You Pay Your $2.00 


“TE IS the Unknown that makes life worth living,” 
*” says Doctor Crane. “The moment you know a 
thing, you have lost its interest-bearing power. You 
remember when you were a boy, and were returning 
home one night and saw some strange white figure 
waving at you in the yard. So long as you did not know 
what it was you experienced the most delicious thrills. 
It might be a ghost. When you came up to it and saw 


that it was nothing but a shirt hanging on the clothes- 
line and agitated by the breeze, all your interest in the 
matter evaporated with a laugh. 

“You go to the magician’s show. He performs his 


e passes a hoop around her body. 


ple who are the cockiest and most ego- 
tistic. And it is those who have studied 
most and deepest who are the quickest to 
recognize their limitations. 

Wisdom does not consist in the posses- 
sion of a lot of facts. An ignorant man 
knows more things than the sage. But 
what he knows is a jumble. Real educa- 
tion does not consist in the amassing of 
facts but in learning how to set facts in 
order. An unkept garden contains more 
plant life than a well-kept garden. The 
former is full of weeds. The latter has all 
the weeds hoed out and plucked up, and 
plenty of bare space between the rows of 
cabbages. 

Perhaps the wisest man that ever lived 
was Socrates, and his favorite remark was 
“I don’t know.” 

To this day, one of the highest marks of 
an intelligent person is his willingness to 
say, I Don’t Know. And one of the most 
unfailing signs of an ignoramus is his de- 
sire to appear to know what he does not. 

There are two kinds of people in the 
world: common people and superior peo- 


r f _A young lady lying on the couch 
rises mysteriously into the air, supported b 
at all. 


nothing 
entlemen 
from the audience come up and wave wands around 
And the reason you are interested in all this is 
because you don’t know how it is done. That is why 
you pay your two dollars to see it. If you knew the 
trick, you would not go to the show.” 


pe Most of us want to be superior; at 
east, we want to appear so. Now, the 
marks of a superior person are gentleness, 
clear thinking, and a forceful personality. 
And these qualities are drawn from the 
Unknown bout us, and not from the 
things we know. 

‘This is not a mere play on words, nor an 
artihcial distinction. It is a very real and 
vital matter. We all want wlk happy; 
we all want to be moral or decent; we all 
want to be intelligent. And we get all 
three of these things—happiness, morality, 
and intelligence—from the 
things that we believe, and 
not from the things which 
we know. 

For instance, all forces 
are Unknown. Every force 
is a mysterious functioning 
of the infinite about us. 

Take gravitation. There 
is something in every parti- 
cle of matter that attracts 
every other particle of mat- 
ter, some power in every 
molecule that pulls every 
other molecule toward it. 
It is this power that regu- 
lates the heavenly bodies, 
and also enters into all the 
minute details of our earth- 
ly affairs. But Newton, who 
explains that an apple falls 
to the earth because every 
body exerts an attraction 
upon every other body in 
proportion to its mass, and 
its distance, knew no more 
what this power really is 
than the old woman that 
says an apple falls because 
it is heavy. 

We can measure this force 
by our scales, and say that one body 
weighs two pounds and another weighs 
six. That is to say, we can use this force, 
and we do use it almost every moment of 
our lives; but we cannot know what it is 
nor what makes it. 

That shows the difference between 
faith and knowledge and their relative 
importance. i 

lectricity is a much used power in 
modern life. We run our trolley cars with 
it and lift our elevators; we telegraph with 
it on cables laid under the ocean and 
stretched across the continent; we speak 
with it between distant points by means 
of a connecting wire; we even communi- 
cate with it through the air by wireless. 
It is one of the most valuable agents in 
modern life. Yet nobody knows what it is. 

The electric light burning in your room 
is not electricity. It is a flament made 
white-hot by electricity running along it. 
But what is that mysterious something 
that runs? The sparks that fly from the 
trolley wire are not electricity. They are 
simply the protests (Continued on page 100) 


as 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


This Preacher’s Gumption Filled His Empty Pews 


Three years ago the Rev. S. W. Stackhouse had a congregation of four 


to a dozen people. To-day it numbers nearly three hundred. 


He accom- 


plished this by showing good moving pictures in his church—the kind 


people will go anywhere to see. 


Besides, he conducted an energetic 


campaign to advertise the fact that his church was abreast of the times 


O PREPARE two sermons care- 

fully, week after week, select 

hymns, arrange services, and then 

to stand back of the pulpit in 
Sabbath Day black and preach 

to four persons in the morning, with the 
probability of not more than three out in 
the evening, is an. experience not likely to 
make a minister relish his Sunday dinner. 
Three years ago Rev. S. W. Stackhouse 
of the First Baptist Church of Hempstead, 
Long Island, went through the ordeal of 
talking to empty pews. Four people scat- 
tered through enough seats for two hun- 
dred! If fifteen appeared it was cause for 
the comment, “A good many out this 
morning.” If he couldn’t fill those pews 
he would have to get out—give up the 
Baptist Church as a bad job. And Mr. 


Stackhouse had only just come to the 


D4 


church for the express purpose of keeping 
its doors open. 

Desperate, he decided he would have to 
do something besides preach to fill up the 
empty pews. 

Motion picture houses were packed on 
Sunday nights, rain or shine, he knew. 
Years before, the church had come into 
the possession of a motion picture pro- 
jector which had never been used. In 
spite of their doubts, he believed the trus- 
tees and deacons might be talked over 
into agreeing to have proper pictures 
shown—if he could find a way to pay for 
them and advertise them. 

He called a meeting: the doubts he 
anticipated were expressed, but in the end 
he won his point. 

“It was simply a case where I had to.” 
he declares. 


Another part of the church’s equipment 
left over from more prosperous days was a 
little printing press and some type. Mr. 
Stackhouse was no printer, but he ex- 
perimented until he learned to set type 
and turn off the printed sheets from his 
press. 

“I pied it up pretty badly,” Mr. Stack- 
house tells of his beginnings, “and smeared 
myself all over with ink; but I finally 
managed to print our church announce- 
ments—even to put in cuts and get them 
out a fair color. When I could do that I 
started out after advertising with the idea 
of getting out a little paper called the 
Baptist News, and having the Sunday- 
school children take it to every house in 
town. I fgured upon two thousand cir- 
culation, and I printed every copy myself. 

“None of the other churches in town had 
ever tried introducing pictures. I went 
around town—to barbers, coal dealers, 
bakeries, and the fish market—and said, 
‘Look here, I am going to put motion 
pictures into my church and send around 
printed sheets with the synopsis of the 
picture and a general bulletin, with a recipe 
or two tucked in, so the women will stick 
them up in their kitchens. I want you to 
buy some advertising space. I can prom- 
ise you a circulation of two thousand.’ I 
had the usual discouraging experiences, 
but after the first issue they came easier, 
till we had more than enough money to 
pay for our weekly picture from that 
source of revenue alone—enough so I 
could buy the type necessary for their 
setting. 

“We made a screen out of a piece of 
canvas painted over and over with flat 
white paint until it made a fine surface. 
We bordered it with black paint and 
tacked a pole on the bottom. It is twice 
the size of the usual screen and turned 
out to be most satisfactory. 

“To get pictures suited to church show- 
ing was something more difficult. Three 
years ago very little had been done to 
produce the sort of pictures a minister 
wants to show in his church. Often there 
are only one or two objectionable things 
in really good pictures; but I had to watch 
out for these—in captions, or on the films. 

“Two hundred and fifty people began 
to crowd those vacant seats which had so 
distressed me; we opened the folding doors 
of the vestry for the overflow. I didn’t 
stop my preaching for the pictures. I had 
my regular service which, with the films, 
lasted from seven o’clock until nine or 
nine-thirty in the evening. All the people 
who objected came—and kept on coming. 
And it certainly was stimulating to me to 
have somebody to talk to. 

“After I began to use pictures I was 
able to establish three young people’s or- 
ganizations in the church, because I had 
young people. Something I had not ex- 
pected happened—nights when there were 
no pictures it was always the older por: 
who stayed away. Once they started com- 
ing the younger ones kept on. I thought 
it would be the other way around. It 


hasn’t just meant filling the pews alone— 
it has meant church membership, thirty 
joining at a time. People come in the 
morning now as well as at night. For the 
first time in the history of the Hempstead 
church, it is out of debt. 

“Churches go into bankruptcy, just the 
same as any other business goes into bank- 
ruptcy, if they are not run on business 
principles—if everything is going out and 
not very much coming in. Budgeting is 
just as important in a church as in a home. 
We stick to a budget in the Hempstead 
church, and know just where we stand at 
all times.” 

Mr. Stackhouse’s experience taught 
him that instructive films have not the 
appeal of more sentimental ones, no mat- 
ter how good they may be. “A love story 
will get them every time,” he says. “But 
we want a moral, a real point, to justify 
its showing. I found a great dearth of 
Bible pictures—in fact, only two, which I 
exhibited. Think what there might be! 
What there is in the Bible to picture! 
Some day someone will be smart enough 
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to make a picture showing Daniel in the 
lion’s den.” 

The suggestion that getting lions into a 
picture might be pretty expensive Mr. 
Stackhouse refused to tolerate. 

“It is up to the churches,” he declared. 
“Tf one of the big theatrical producers 
wanted lions, how long do you suppose it 
would take him to get them, or get the 
money to get them! Are the churches 
going to sit back-on a proposition of that 
sort?” 

“What do you think is the reason for 
the small attendance in so many churches 
to-day?” I asked Mr. Stackhouse. “Did 
people use to go to church because they 
were more spiritually minded than they 
are now, or because there wasn’t much of 
anything else to do Sundays—no automo- 
biles, or golf, or things like that?” 

“One thing I have noticed here in 
Hempstead,” he replied, “is the difference 
between the people who come to my 
church and those who go to church where 
I came from. In my home town, people 
have gone to the same church for genera- 
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tions, and have a kind of home feeling. 
There is no such transient population as 
we have on Long Island. Here, people 
come and go in the town, live in rented 
houses, aren’t settled. They do not have 
the same feeling they would have about 
a church their father and grandfather had 
attended before them—the same pride in 
its prosperity, the same desire to support 
it. 

“I was going into business for myself,” 
he tells the story, “when one night } went 
to see Hall Caine’s ‘The Christian’ in the 
old opera house in St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick. It got me. I knew then I wanted to 
do something like that. I was engaged to 
be married. The girl was with me. I asked 
her if she would wait until I could prepare 
myself for the ministry. She said she 
would. So I started in to study, working 
my way. I’ve been mighty glad of the 
business experience I had first. 

“The modern minister has to do some- 
thing besides preach—if he is going to have 
a church to preach.in.” 

REINETTE LOVEWELL 


A Boy Who Has Made Four Thousand Dollars 


T IS something unusual for a boy 

just entering his fifteenth year to be 

practically self-sustaining, a liberal 

contributor to the various enter- 

poe of his city and church, and the 
proud possessor of a bank account near- 
ing the four-thousand-dollar mark. Espe- 
cially is this true when the boy has earned 
every penny of his wonderful fortune, 
even the initial capital, without sacrificing 
his education and home life, or becoming 
stingy in his efforts to save. 

However, this is the accomplishment of 
Gilbert Bryan Sandefer, advanced stu- 
dent in the academic 
department of Simmons 
College, a denomina- 
tional institute at Abi- 
lene, Texas. 

Simmons College is 

ractically the only 
konie he has ever known, 
for his father became its 
president when Gilbert 
was yet a baby and still 
holds that office. While 
a Western college cam- 
pusin the most healthful 
climate imaginable and 
imbued with the whole- 
some spirit of a well-dis- 
ciplined student body 
is a wonderful place for 
a boy, it is by no means 
a Wall Street, and 
opportunities for an em- 
bryo financier are some- 
what limited. But to a 
thrifty Americanyoung- 
ster every location has its possibilities. 

At least this is what Gilbert thought 
when he woke one spring morning some 
seven years ago with the conviction that 
somehow, somewhere, right on his own 
home acre he was to make the beginning 
of a thcusand-dollar fortune for a nice 
little nest egg. The boy’s mother had been 
encouraging him to begin banking a part 
of his earnings, suggesting that it would be 
a fine thing to begin saving with the idea 


of having a thousand dollars in the bank 
by the time he was ready to enter college. 

But when he looked out over the spa- 
cious campus that morning the field was 
anything but promising; still, it was not 
without hope. It had rained more than 
usual that spring, and large patches of 
weeds greeted his searching eyes. Imme- 
diately he began to figure that there was 
some good even in weeds—the obnoxious 
things have to be cut and college authori- 
ties would pay for the cutting. Right here 
he made the first five-dollar bank deposit 
that has steadily grown into the small 


Gilbert Sandefer, at the age of fifteen, has a bank account of nearly four thou- 
sand dollars, every penny of which he has earned outside of school hours— 
cutting weeds, selling newspapers, raising chickens, pigeons, pigs, and calves 


fortune of which he is so proud, and the 
making of which has developed a fifteen- 
year-old boy into a useful a E citizen. 

From weed-cutting Gilbert turned his 
attention to poultry and live stock. He 
took a lively interest in good chickens, 
high-grade pigeons, and Belgian hares. 
He experimented with all of them and 
made money with each. 

He also conceived the idea of delivering 
the city daily paper. But he had no pony, 


and a pony was necessary; for Abilene is 
scattered over many sections of grassy 
pasture-lands. So, risking all his savings 
and negotiating a small loan with his 
father, he finally managed to buy the 
pony. The newspaper business was a de- 
cided success. After reimbursing his 
father he found he had made a nice little 
sum of money besides. 

Gilbert made most of his early money 
in keeping from one to half a dozen pigs 
on the edge of the campus, and gathering 
up the waste for them. He would pay 
three or four dollars apiece, keep them a 
few months, sell them 
and often make from 
thirty to forty dollars 
on each. 

Again, he conceived 
the idea of picking up a 
pener calf or two and 

eeping them until the 

grew and mmisleiplied. 
One fall he gathered as 
many as a_ hundred 
sacks of mesquite beans 
from on and off the 
campus to feed them 
during the winter 
months. 

Once he secured the 
concession from the 
committee on the base- 
ball park, and from this 
he made some two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 
Here Gilbert gained his 
first experience in the 
great labor question. 
How he justly yet exactingly handled the 
twelve to fifteen youngsters who came to 
shag balls but remained to sell “pop,” 
makes us more optimistic about the final 
solution of the wage problem. Every boy 
must work with an eye to the business, 
but each had a fair opportunity to work 
out his own salvation. 

He made one investment in oil that 
netted him several hundred per cent, and 
he is now planning to secure a concession 
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in a nearby oil field and make some good 
money. | 

Gilbert Sandefer not only makes money 
but he spends it. Two years ago he made 
a hundred-dollar pledge to his church’s 
$75,000 campaign, twenty dollars a year 
for five years. Last year’s investments be- 
ing unusually good, he paid the entire 
amount before the first year was up. He 
had said that he could not afford to make 
another contribution for each of the re- 
maining years; but possessing certain 
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ideas about just compensation and despis- 
ing stinginess, he finally concluded to in- 
crease all his religious donations, or else, 
na he said, the Lord might “clean up” on 

im. 

Gilbert is a good student in his ad- 
vanced academy classes. He never left 
home nor lost a day from school in accu- 
mulating his savings. 

As yet the boy has had no experience 
with newspaper reporters, but if they 
should approach him with the usual quiz, 


he would have far more to say about the 
West Texas Baseball League, especially 
the Abilene Eagles, than any hobby of his, 
or lifelong ambitions. However, if the re- 
porter quizzed long enough, Gilbert 
might finally admit that the bank account 
was not easily made; that it took work 
when he wanted to play; that it took de- 
nial when he wanted to spend; but that, 
taking it all the way around, the game of 
making money is an interesting one to 
play. ESTHER L. NELSON 


She Tells Why Employers Hire Middle-Aged Women 


S HE discovery of the efficiency 

Yof the middle-aged woman has 

been one of the recent joys of 

the business world,” said Mrs. 

Robert Armstrong, formerly 

personnel director of the National City 

Company in Wall Street, and now per- 

sonnel secretary of the Eastman Kodak 
Company at Rochester, New York. 

Mrs. Kank, when questioned as to 
the nature of this belated recognition of 
the merits of the middle-aged woman in 
business, spoke with enthusiasm and with 
the voice of authority on this phase of the 
economic independence of women. 

“When do you consider that a woman 
has reached middle age in the eyes of a 
business man?” 

Mrs. Armstrong smiled. “I know that 
some men consider a woman elderly at 
twenty-eight, but the woman under dis- 
cussion, and who is demonstrating her 
value in business life, is from forty to fifty. 
She made her appearance in soikeat 
large numbers to permit of a collective 
scientifc study as a war emergency; and 
what business men learned of the sterling 
qualities of the middle-aged woman, when 
she was fitted into the particular place 
that had been awaiting lee caused her 
stock to rise in the employment market. 


“The principal excuse for refusing to 
employ her was that it was impossible to 
advance her from one job to another, and 
that it would be bad for the morale of any 
organization if the women employed were 
not ambitious enough to warrant promo- 
tion. Another cause for objection was 
found in the belief that the middle-aged 
woman had neither the health nor the 
strength to meet the trying demands of 
business. 

“But the employment of these women 
during the war showed that both of these 
theories were wrong. The great bane of 
the working world is the monotonous job. 
And every big business organization has 
many of them. Heretofore, employers 
have been studying to fit young girls, just 
beginning their business career, into these 
places. 

“But to meet the requirements of a 
monotonous job needs a philosophy that 
youth does not possess, but which middle 
age has acquired; and in these positions 
we have found the niche in which the 
woman of forty exactly fits. Misfortune 
drives many a woman of middle age into 
a job, and she: welcomes rather than re- 
sents the monotony of the work that is 
assigned her. In place of a constantly 
complaining young girl, who hates her 
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Mrs. Robert Armstrong’s experience reveals the sterling qualities 
of the middle-aged woman who finds the right niche in business. 
She is personnel secretary of the Eastman Kodak Company 


assignment and who is longing constantly 
to get out of it, we have a contented, efh- 
cient woman, who is making an art in- 
stead of a mess of filing, and who puts 
carbons between papers, gets work ready 
for others, and attends punctiliously to the 
details of the minor clerical jobs of a 
monotonous character with the real joy 
of perfect accomplishment.” 

‘And how does the question of health 
compare with that of the younger woman? 
Can she really stand it as well?” 

“There again theory was wrong. The 
records of attendance for the working year 
show a smaller percentage of absences 
from ill health among the older women. 
They are more careful of their health. 
They wear more sensible clothes and shoes 
in unseasonable weather, and they haven’t 
the same temptation to expose themselves 
to cold and fatigue in pursuit of pleasure. 

“From the age of forty to fifty a woman 
has ten valuable years that are worthy of 
any employer’s attention. Just in the light 
of an investment, he can have no such 
certain guarantee of this length of efficient 
service from his youthful employees. 

“There are several other points to be 
considered in the employment of the mid- 
dle-aged woman in business,” was Miss 
Armstrong’s next comment. “In the first 
place, she has no problems. Her job isn’t 
just an incident in the otherwise compli- 
cated unfolding of her life, and which is so 
mixed up in its development that it takes 
the concentrated effort of a trained mind, 
employed for that purpose, to keep her up 
to the one hundred per cent efficiency that 
her work demands. : 

“Then the mere presence of an older 
woman in an office or a business organiza- 
tion has a highly beneficial effect on the 
younger girls employed. If she is kindly 
and sympathetic, as we nearly always find 
her, she counts as an immense factor for 
harmony and cheerfulness. 

“The thing that first attracted employ- 
ers favorably to the middle-aged woman 
was the trait that she brought into busi- 
ness from her domestic life. This was her 
horror of waste. The thing that had in- 
terested her most in her household, first 
claimed her attention in the office, and it 
was the effort to eliminate wasteful ex- 
penditure of money, and extravagance in 
the use of stationery and office supplies, 
that first served to rivet the attention of 
her employers upon her. 

“A great many employers,” concluded 
Mrs. Armstrong, “are readjusting to the 
new order of things, with the slogan, “In 
our business the static jobs shall be for 
the middle-aged and the dynamic jobs for 
the young.” MRS. MARSHALL DARRACH 
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Pem THE GREAT BREAKFAST FOOD—GOOD. HOT SOUP emmi 


ee 


We're in the swim, just full of vim 
For pleasure on the hunt— 

We eat soup daily and feel so gaily 
We'll tackle any stunt! 
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x Refreshing! 


| 
$ 
3 That’s just the word you'll use about Campbell's 
4 Tomato Soup. The very savor of it, hot and fragrant 3 
in front of you, reminds you that you have an appetite. £ 
The first sip convinces you. Each additional spoonful Ea 
gives you keener zest. You delight in every taste of : 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup $ 


: Notice, too, how eager it makes you for your other | 
i food. Your languid appetite is revived. You eat 
7 heartily and with real enjoyment. The pure tomato | 
juices from the ripe and luscious fruit are a bland, ; 
delicious tonic, enriched with the best of table butter 
‘ and spiced and blended with Campbell’s famous skill. 
i You'll love this soup! 


h 21 kinds 12 cents a can i 
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The Fun of Being a Fat Man 


fellow is really up against ait, if, for instance, 
he has a wife and baby and they must 
have food, I come across, but I neyer make 
it as a loan. I say to him: 

“Tl give you some money, but on one 
condition. You don’t owe me a cent. 
You are not even to think of yourself as 
being in my debt. This is,‘ pass-it-along 
money.’ You're going to get on your feet 
soon, and some day you’re going to meet 
someone who needs ten dollars worse than 
you do. Shp him ten on the same condi- 
tion that I’m giving you this.” 

I have had a lot of fun starting ten- 
dollar bills working in these pass-it-along 
clubs, for every once in a while some 
young fellow comes in to tell me that he is 
on his feet and that he, in turn, has passed 
it along. I wouldn’t be surprised if even 
a thin man could get some fun out of this 
sort of a club, if he was game to start one. 


YET even if I seldom lend money, I get 
a lot of fun spending it. Like most fat 
men, I’m too busy accumulating comfort 
and happiness to bother much about 
hoarding up money. When I go into a 
crowded restaurant the head waiter 
always hurries to find me a table. He has 
seen fat customers before, and knows his 
good services will receive liberal recogni- 
tion, On a rainy night a taxicab driver 
will pass by a ahole horde of thin men, 
waving frantically at him, to get to where 
I am patiently waiting under an awning. 
He knows who'll take the best care of him. 

Whenever I go into a living-room, the 
hostess is always solicitous that I shall 
have the most comfortable chair, while 
she lets the thin men shift for themselves. 
It is mighty seldom you will see me at the 
theatre that I am not planted in the 
choice aisle seat; and if my hat blows off 
on a windy day, do you see me running 
after it? No, indeed! Somehow there are 
always obliging bystanders ready to run 
two blocks to recover a fat man’s hat. 

Look around you and see if it is not 
true that the best citizens are the fattest 
ones. You never see a fat citizen with a 
black eye. He is a peace-loving creature 
with a sense of humor. 

The girl who picks out a fat bridegroom 
may have to stand some twitting from her 
friends, but if you hunt her up ten years 
later you will find she has kept her looks. 
A fat husband, placid, good-natured, 
liberal, is much easier to live with than a 
thin, nervous, worried husband who plays 
golf for fear of losing his figure. 

“But,” someone protests, “doesn’t be- 
ing fat interfere with a lot of things you 
would like to do? How about traveling? 
Don’t you experience a lot of discomfort?” 

Not at all. I have done perhaps far 
more traveling than the average citizen, 
riding in all sorts of vehicles, in many 
parts of the world, and I never have been 
uncomfortable yet. It is true that the 
little Scandinavian pony that pulled me 
round over the mountains of Norway in 
a stolljarre had an unhappy look, but Z 
enjoyed the experience. When I traveled 
all over New York City, three thousand 
feet in the air in a hydroplane, I was per- 
fectly comfortable, even though the way 
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1 climbed from a bobbing launch into the 
hydroplane seat may not have been as 
graceful as the entrance of the rest of the 
party. When I cross the country to Cali- 
fornia, you'll find me in a compartment 
or a drawing-room, not an upper berth; 
for, like all fat men, I don’t look on money 
as a thing to be saved, but as a means of 
procuring comfort. 

If I go abroad, before the liner is two 
days out I am on good terms: with two 
thirds of the passengers. Somehow, a fat 
man is far easier to get acquainted with 
than a thin man. If he doesn’t speak first 
to his fellow travelers, they just naturally 
up and speak to him. Let a thin man ad- 
dress a beautiful stranger and invite her 
to play shuffleboard, and she'll snub him 
promptly, suspecting that he is trying to 
flirt with her. Butshe’llaccepta fat man’s 
invitation every time. She knows, as every- 
body instinctively knows, that fat men are 
safe and reliable. So a fat man can say 
almost anything, to anybody, anywhere. 

When tami traveling by train and go 
into the Pullman smoker [generally find 
there a lot of thin grouches sitting around 
in silence, looking suspiciously at each 
other, every mother’s son of them lone- 
some as the dickens for someone to talk 
to and wishing- somebody would start 
something. Two minutes after I arrive 
everybody is trying to talk at once. 


BENG fat keeps you from doing a lot 
of silly things when you are traveling. 
Once, I recall,—it was away up inside the 
Arctic Circle—most of the people in the 
party had been beguile by the guides 
into climbing that bit of rock they call 
the North Cape, on the promise of a 
wonderful view of the midnight sun from 
the summit. While they perspiringly 
climbed the steep path I sat in comfort 
on the deck of the yacht, fishing, bringing 
up from the Arctic depths all sorts of 
strange and wonderful-looking fish I never 
had seen before. Presently, one by one, 
my fellow travelers came straggling back, 
breathless, tired, disappointed. By the 
time they had reached the top a fog had 
arisen, and there was nothing to see. 

“I guess you were the most sensible 
one after all,’ they said as they enviously 
inspected my catch. 

Of course I was the most sensible! I’m 
a fat man. 

In travel, in work, in business, in every- 
thing, fat men have greater power of en- 
durance than thin men. Fat is the reserve 
that nature puts by for men to draw on 
when they need it. 

“But doesn’t being so fat interfere with 
your activity in business?’ is another 
question people are always asking me. 

First, listen to the voice of the scientist: 

Nature compensates a stout man for his 
bodily unwieldiness by giving him a mind that 
is especially acute and energetic. The conse- 
quence is that with his optimism and his mental 
activity, providing his application be good, 
the fat man is one of the most potent forces for 
benepicence that the world can possess. 


In the interest of fairness, however, it 
must be confessed that there are some 
little inconveniences about being fat. It 


might be easier to tie one’s shoes in the 
morning without a paunch. Occasionally 
a fat man, visiting friends over the week- 
end, will find himself wedged into a bath- 
tub that some slim person designed. On 
humid summer days, even a fat man may 
be goaded into a sharp retort when the 
forty-ninth person gloatingly says: “This 
is the kind of a day that gets you fellows.” 

It is a bit annoying when ina shop window 
I discover a fancy waistcoat that appeals 
to me, and entering I discover that they 
do not carry it in a large size. I see a new. 
non-wiltable soft collar advertised, and 
decide that it is just the thing for my 
eighteen neck, and I learn at the collar 
counter that these collars run only to size 
seventeen, My friends proudly exhibit 
wonderful bargains in winter overcoats, 
but I know by experience it is no use for 
me to try to get one. Always the limit-of 
bargains is size forty-four, and I know | 
need a fifty-two. I decide that I would 
look well in a high wing collar with eve- 
ning clothes. The clerk takes a quick look 
at my triple chin and brings out the low- 
est collar in stock. 

And all fat men have a secret obsession, 
predilection, heartfelt desire—call it what 
you will. It is nothing more nor less than 
to see themselves dressed in a large- 
checked light gray suit. Time and again 
I have tried to buy one, but thus far un- 
successfully. Neither my wife nor my 
tailor will permit it. When, in a moment 
of unusual daring, I selected some sam- 
ples of the sort of goods I had my heart set 
upon and took them home, my wife threw 
up her hands and shrieked with laughter. 

“You know you can’t wear checks,” she 
insisted. “A suit of that material would 
make you look like a disarmed battleship.” 


FIRMLY resolved to have my own way 
about it for once in my life, I visited 
the tailor shop, and, resolutely producing 
the loudest sample, began my little speech: 

“I want a suit—” 

Tactfully but firmly the tailor inter- 
rupted me: “Here’s just the very thing 
for a piece of blue serge that came 
in this morning, neat but not showy, just 
right for a middle-aged man of your figure.” 

“Middle-aged!” “My figure!’”’... 1 
surrender. 

Summing it up, the best proof that a fat 
man gets the most out of life lies in 
the fact that in every state in the Union 
there are Fat Men’s Clubs, voluntary 
associations of men who are frankly fat, 
and proud of it. Who ever heard of a 
Thin Men’s Club? 
belong to it if there was one? Fat Men’s 
Clubs get together and have wonderful 
times, but if a lot of thin men should 
meet, when they weren’t querulous they 
would be sure to be fighting, or perhaps 
they might even bore each other telling 
how good they were at golf. But if any 
fat men’s club anywhere should take 
cognizance of this article and elect me to 
membership, I would at once proudly 
accept. I would know at once it would be 
a mighty nice club. Anyhow, I’ve had my 
first wish—that a fat man for once should 
have his innings. 


Who would want to` 
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THE COUNTRY CLUB COURSE i 
AT HAVANA; CUBA. 


T DOES seem to be a far cry from a 
group of famous golf holes to a group of 
famous cigars. But is it? 


The thing that makes these holes stand out 
prominently in the minds of golfers every- 
where is this: They are out of the ordinary, 
they are distinctive, the conditions they offer 
are unusual. They give them individuality. 


- And Robt. Burns is a cigar of marked indi- 


to 
Zenerak Czar Co... 1 5¢ 


Pocket package of five 
Robt. Burns Invincibles, 
foil wrapped, 75c 


viduality. The full Havana filler, properly 
aged, cured, blended and mellowed has a 
wonderfully pleasing mildness that is as 
much a part of the cigar as the band by which 


you identify it. It is a distinctive cigar. POPULAR 
And incidentally, the big Invincible shape, 

foil wrapped in the handy pocket package of ¢ 
five, is just right for a day’s go on the links. 10 


Have you tried one lately? 


NATIONAL BRANDS 


NEW YORK CITY 


Burns Cigar is Full Havana Filled 
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I Was a Failure for More Than 50 Yar 


“first-class man” and was employed at 
once. But I never had even been in a 
large telegraph office before; and as the 
roar of that multitude of instruments 
smote my ear I was dismayed. I didn’t 
even understand the terms that were 
used. I didn’t know the signals. In 
short, I was helpless. As soon as I had a 
chance, I left the othce—and forgot the 
way back. 

‘That experience made me glad of a job 
as night dispatcher at Springheld, Illinois. 
There I married. I had no business to ask 
any girl to marry an unstable, conceited 
young fool like me. But again I was self- 
ishly considering my own wishes. For 
thirty years my wife has stuck to me 
through thick and thin. Again and again, 
success would have come if I had followed 
her advice. But I didn’t. 


OWEVER, I stayed almost two years 

at Sprinaheld, whichwaslonger dani 
had stayed anywhere else. And on the sug- 
gestion of the chief clerk I learned short- 
hand. That revived in me my boyhood 
dream of being a private secretary; so I 
studied hard at night when I wasn’t busy. 
But one night I dropped asleep, delayed 
a freight train two hours—and was dis- 
missed. 

I got a temporary position then with 
the Postal Telegraph Company and went 
on with my shorthand. One evening a 
gentleman came in to send a message, 
noticed my shorthand book, and asked 
how fast Í could take dictation. I told 
him I could take about seventy-five words 
a minute. He explained that he was Mr. 
Hartmann, superintendent of the St. L. 
and C. I. railroad, and that he wanted a 
man who understood railroading and could 
act as stenographer. He offered me the 
position at sixty-five dollars a month to 
start with. 

I accepted and, with Mr. Hartmann’s 
help, got along very well. When I had 
been there only a few weeks, the general 
manager told me confidentially that the 
superintendent was going to resign and 
that I would be given charge of the office 
at ninety dollars a month, with an in- 
crease very soon to one hundred dollars. 
That was a good salary in those days and 
I agreed to remain. 

But I didn’t! A St. Paul friend wrote 
me, offering me the position of private 
secretary to the assistant general super- 
intendent of the Great Northern at sev- 
enty-five dollars a month. Without even 
consulting the general manager, who had 
promised me promotion and a better 
salary, I abruptly resigned. 

I not only threw away a good chance, 
but I did it in an unpardonable manner. 
Of course, the St. Paul position was a good 
opportunity, too. But that wasn’t why 
I took it. It was just that I would not 
stick! I wanted a change. 

Well, my boyhood dream had come 
true at last: I was private secretary to a 
big man. Had I stayed with the Great 
Northern and buckled down to work I 
might have risen high. Mr. J. J. Hill was 
always looking for promising young men. 
Often he came into our office, and I could 
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see him watch me while he talked to my 
employer. Not long afterward there was 
a vacancy in an othce near his own and I 
Was given the position. 

But I soon got restless again, and re- 
signed. The man who succeeded me in 
that job became general manager of the 
whole system! People say that opportu- 
nity knocks only once. But that is not 
true; it has knocked at my door innumer- 
able times. 

After I left the Great Northern, I went 
back to Illinois, where the best opening 
I could find was a job on the Illinois Cen- 
tral at only fifty dollars a month. In the 
spring I moved again; this time to Free- 

ort, where I was dispatcher. One night 

heard Mr. Russell, the superintendent 
of a line that was being built to connect 
with the Dubuque Division, telling that 
he needed a chief clerk. As soon as I 
could, I called him on the wire, told him 
who I was, and asked for the position I 
had heard him talking about. As a result, 
I went to Rockford at a salary of ninety 
dollars a month, which was soon increased 
to one hundred dollars. 

Mr. Russell was a fine man, a true 
Christian. It was his influence that led 
me to join the church. I loved and re- 
spected him. Yet even he was not able 
to counteract the weakness of my own 
character. 

He was made general superintendent at 
Chicago very soon; and at about the same 
time, Mr. J. T. Harahan became vice 
president and general manager of the 
system. I wanted to be near Mr. Russell; 
and I also had a desire to become once 
more the private secretary of a general 
manager. So I wrote to Mr. Russell, ask- 
ing him to use his influence to get Mr. 
Harahan to take me. He did so, and I be- 
came Mr. Harahan’s secretary. The dayI 
took that position, Mr. Russell said to me: 

“Now, Joe, this is your chance. Stick 
close to p. T.! Work hard. Be loyal. He 
has pushed many a young man to the 
front. You are competent; you have been 
loyal to me; I have recommended you 
highly. Now it rests with you.” 


ID I follow his advice? Did I stick? 

... Yes—six weeks! At the end of that 
time I asked to be sent back to Freeport! 
And do you want to know why I gave up 
as good an opportunity as a young man 
ever had? It was simply because I had a 
fine bird dog and a gun. I could have “a 
good time” at Freeport, hunting, and 
taking things easy! 

So I went back there to my old job as 
chief clerk. Up to that time I never had 
dissipated to any great extent; but now, 
all at once, I threw off the brakes and 
started down the grade that leads to 
misery and despair. I made lots of friends 
—the wrong kind! I got into debt. And 
finally, seeing no way of pulling myself 
up, I wrote to Mr. Horace Baker, and he 
appointed me chief clerk in his office in 
Chicago. . 

I had known Mr. Baker when he was 
chief clerk, at Cairo, Illinois, and I was 
chief clerk at Freeport. He had no better 
opportunities than I had. In fact, they 


were not as good. But he has achieved 
position and success, because he took the 
opportunities that came to him and 
worked hard and faithfully. 

Well, I didn’t stay long in Chicago. 
In a little while I went down to Centralia. 
The first night I was there I won a hun- 
dred dollars at poker. Of course it was a 
trap, but I was too big a fool to know it; 
and before long I was far on the down- 
grade again. I had to be discharged, in 
disgrace, for fighting in the office. 

I was down—but again I had a chance 
to climb up. Mr. Hartigan, then general 
superintendent, heard of my troubles, sent 
for me, and gave me a job as his stenog- 
rapher. I still had a show to make good. 


BOUT that time my father died, leaving 
me two thousand dollars which, at Mr. 
Baker’s suggestion, I invested in Illinois 
Central stock, on monthly payments. I 
also decided to stick right by the com- 
pany, save my money, and buy a home. 
But I thought 1 was smart—especially 
when it came to reading a man’s face at 
poker! And it took me only a little over 
a month to ante the last of my two thou- 
sand dollars. 

I concluded next that ofice work was 
not my forte. So l tried being a brake- 
man. But on my second trip my finger 
was smashed, so I gave that up and went 
to Bloomington as stenographer for the 
chief dispatcher of the Chicago and Alton. 

Here | stayed twenty months; then o 
portunity knocked again. Mr. W. E 
Green, now assistant general manager of 
the Denver and Rio Grande, made me 
dispatcher on the Belt Line at Ham- 
mond, Indiana. But Mr. Green soon went 
to Texas, and the new superintendent 
appointed a new train master “over my 
head,” as I put it. 

Thereupon I resigned in a rage and went 
to Decatur to work for the Wabash. Iwas 
clerk for the road master, who said I 
could do well if I would stick to him and 
learn that part of the business. He helped 
me in every way. 

One day Mr. Kinsman, superintendent 
of telegraph, came into our office, and 
after talking with me a while asked how 
I would like to be his chief clerk. You 
see, with all my faults, I did have a repu- 
tation for getting work done. 

Both of those chances were good ones. 
But I got an offer just then to be dis- 
patcher on another road, at Danville, at 
twenty-five dollars more than I was get- 
ting. I wouldn’t wait for Mr. Kinsman. 
Oh, no! I went to Danville—and another 
man got the position with Mr. Kinsman, 
and later succeeded him as superintendent 
of telegraph! That man was no smarter 
than I was, but he had more sense. 

By this time I did not drink much and 
I had decided that I was not a poker 
player! But I was as unstable as water. 

wanted constant change. No one could 
count on me. A railway official once said 
to a friend of his—and he said it in my 
presence: ` 

“Why, Tilley wouldn’t stay anywhere, 
even if he knew he would be general man- 
ager in thirty days!” 
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As he spoke, he looked at me—and I 
just laughed. 

Getting tired of Danville, I wrote to 
Mr. Green and he sent for me to come 
down to Texarkana, where he put me in 
charge of the distribution of cars for the 
entire line. It was a fine job and Mr. 
Green was a prince to work for. Later I 
learned that he intended to recommend 
me for the position of superintendent of 
transportation. But before that time 
came I got tired of my job and went to 
Pittsburg, Kansas, as train dispatcher. 
I stayed there two _years—the longest 
time, I believe, that I had stayed in any 
one place. 

However, the train master asked me 
one day to explain a report showing a de- 
lay of a certain train. And when I said it 
was due to bad track conditions, he had 
the temerity to ditfer with me. I told him 
insolently that I knew how to make out a 
report; Whereupon he fired me. 

I drifted along this way for years, ap- 
parently no better and no worse. But in 
reality I was deteriorating all the time. 
You can’t stand still. You must either 
advance or slip backward; and I was slip- 
ping! My hair, once black, had begun to 
silver. My head, once held erect in the 

ride and conceit which possessed me, 
lane to droop. 

At fifty-four I found myself in a town 
of northern Texas—broke! I had friends 
there, but I wouldn’t go to them for help. 
That night I slept under a tree in the 
schoolhouse yard. The weather was 
warm, so I suffered no special discomfort. 
But it is a tragedy for a man of fifty-four 
to have to sleep on the ground because he 
hasn’t a cent in the world. 

In the morning I swallowed my pride 
—it was all I had to swallow—and bor- 
rowed five dollars from a friend. I 


couldn’t get a pass, so I rode a freight that 
night, and finally reached Houston. There 
I tried to get work; but jobs were scarce 
and, for the first time, I failed to get any- 
thing to do. Nemesis was upon me. 
was reaping what I had sown. 

I was almost desperate when I finally 
got work with a firm of produce mer- 
chants—two of the finest men that ever 
walked this earth. Never will I forget 
Bismarck Dissen and Herman Schneider! 
I was wondering where I would get the 
price of a room and food when Mr. 
Schneider handed me a twenty-dollar bill 
and asked if that would be enough to tide 
me over until my wages would begin. I 
couldn’t speak. ‘There was too big a 
lump in my throat. So I just nodded my 
head, but I know he understood. 


STARTED asavings account there. And 

one day, when I had gone out to Bellaire 
to see a friend, Í selected an acre of ground 
near his home and paid ten dollars down 
as the first instalment toward its pur- 
chase. When I had it paid for, some 
months later, a big-hearted contractor 
built me a neat little house, taking a 
mortgage of twelve hundred dollars and 
making the payments easy. 

At last—a home! Why, when my dear 
wife and I moved into that blessed abode 
and arranged the furniture which I had 
bought on credit, it seemed as if heaven 
itself had opened before us. After all that 
we had gone through, after having almost 
abandoned hope, to find ourselves in our 
own home! Mortgaged, to be sure; but 
Thad a good job. 

But the end of my record of failure had 
not yet come: I stayed with the firm three 
years, to a day. I still owed something on 
my home. But by this time the novelty 
had worn off and I was getting restless 


again. My old habits of carelessness and 
of conceit were cropping out once more. 
I didn’t do my ork properly, and I was 
ungrateful and insolent to the men who 
had rescued me from misery and made it 
possible for me to be happy and prosper- 
ous. It sounds incredible, but it is true. 
I fnally had to be dismissed. 

Working here and there, having to be 
away from home much of the time, I suc- 
ceeded in paying off the mortgage on my 
home. Then I sold the place for three 
thousand dollars and we came out to Cali- 
fornia, where we now are. 

When I married and took my wife away 
from her father’s home, w here she had 
lived in comfort, lI promised always to 
love, cherish, and protect her. Did I keep 
that promise? The above story is answer 
enough. As I said at the beginning, it is 
the story of a failure. I failed my wife, 
my emplovers, myself. I had one chance 
after another to make good; but my lack 
of stability, my self-conceit, and my 


wanting to have “a good time” always 
came frst. 
Some months ago, I read in THe 


AMERICAN Macazine the story of Harry 
C. Byram, president of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul railroad. Years ago, 
when we both were young men, he and I 
were employees of the same railroad. He 
has risen to a high position. Yee I had 
just as good a chance as he had. As I read 
his story, I made up my mind to tell my 
story, in the hope that it would bea warn- 
ing anda help to other men. I have tried 
to tell it correctly, in all the details. I 
haven’t spared myself. The only thing 
I want to add is that, at last, I am trying 
to untangle the twisted threads of my 
life and to weave them now into a pattern 
of which, when the hand of the weaver is 
finally stilled, I need not be ashamed. 


Held him in my arms when he hadn't 

heard the clock strike a dozen times... . 

i you a good girl? Do you mean right 
omy boy?” 

she shook her head: 
I’m good or bad.” 

“Not so all-hred different from most of 
us.... And how might l call ye?” 

“I don’t know,” she said. 

“She's forgotten, Old Abel,—forgotten 
everything.” 

“Do tell!” the old man said with ad- 
miration. “Do tell! Ive heard of sich, 
but I never hoped to see it. Clean, plumb 
forgot, eh? Say!” 

From that instant his attitude changed. 
He harbored no doubts, but held to the 


opinion that in her was truly a prize 


“I don’t know if 


worthy of any man—a girl specially en- 
dowed. He exclaimed again and again 


with delight and admiration. ‘Clean for- 
got. B’jing! I swan to man! ... Hain’t 
that the beat!” 
John interrupted. 
blankets?” 
“Got it all, in pack-straps. . . . W-al, 
w-al. .. . That sich things should be!” 
Pini strode to the huge pack, swung it 
lightly to his back and adjusted the straps. 
“Be here the fourth night from this, 
Old Abel, —and keep your ears open.” 


“Did you bring the 


Mischief 
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“And my mouth shet,” said Old Abel. 
“You kin bet you! Whatever ’tts, Old 
Abel’s with ye. Hell or high water. ... 
And she can’t rec’llect a dum thing? 
Honest Injun? ... Cracky! If that don’t 
beat the Dutch!” 

“Good night,” said John. “Don’t be 
seen getting home.” 

“Good night,” said the girl softly, 
thank you- -for helping.” 

Old Abel stood looking after them as 
they swung off the road and disappeared 
in the maze of trees and shadows. 

“Are you tired?” John asked presently. 

“Not yet.” 

“The farther we can travel to-night—” 
he said. 

“I’m strong,” 


“and 


she answered. 


R many minutes they went on with- 

out speech; then it was John who broke 

the silence again. ‘‘You’ve got to have 

a name,” he said, evidently putting his 

thoughts into words. “It isn’t—handy. 

If we're going to be together I’ve got to 
call you something.” 

She laughed a low, mirthful laugh. 
“That’s true. vou can’t go along calling 
me Say, can you?... Let’s invent a name, 
and you can christen me. What kind of a 
name do you like, John?” 


“I like simple names.” 

“Something like — Ermingarde, or 
Elaine, or Boadicea?” she asked mis- 
chievously. ` 

“No,” he said gravely. “I like Mary, 
and Alice, and —” 

“Bridget and Hannah,” she interrupted. 

“Ruth.” he said. “I've always liked 
the sound of that. There’s something 
about Ruth—” 

“I like Charmian better, but if you're 
stubborn I'll give in... . Ruth. It does 
have a sound, doesn’t it? I think I shall 
like it.... And now you must christen 
me.” She plucked a handful of leaves 
from an alder, leaves already wet with 
dew, and placed them in his hands. “We 
haven’t any strawberry leaves,” she said, 
“so we can use these.” 

John was a trifle bewildered at so much 
lightness, for he was not used to such ways 
—but he was to learn. Already his educa- 
tion had begun. He performed his part 
a bit sheepishly, and she laughed at him. 

“I christen thee Ruth,” he: said, and let 
fall the leaves upon her hair. 

It was not long before he noticed how 
she lagged behind. 

“You're tired,” he said. 

“I’m not—a bit.” But her breath was 
coming rapidly, and a less discerning man 
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To Fair-Minded Men 


—to those who give a hearing to men 
who try to please them 


By V. K. Cassady, B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist 


I am asking here for a simple test 
of a unique shaving cream. 

I spent a lifetime to qualify to 
make it. I consulted 1,000 men to 
learn just what they wanted. I 
made up and discarded 130 formu- 
las before I attained this perfection. 

Now I ask you to try it—free. 
And if you have something you are 
equally proud of, I'll do the same 
for you. : 


No ordinary soap 


Weare makers of Palmolive Soap. 
It is based on palm and olive oils— 
the premier cosmetics since the days 
of Cleopatra. 

To millions of women it has 
brought new beauty—skins like 
velvet, soft, clear, clean. 

The makers desired to combine 
that blend in a shaving cream for 
men. But they insisted that we 
first create the best shaving soap 
in existence. 


What men wanted 


We first learned what men 
wanted, by 1,000 interviews. Then, 
step by step, we met those wants in 


scientific ways. In 18 months we 
made and tested 130 formulas. 


They wanted abundant soap. 
We made a soap which multiplies 
itself in lather 250 times. 


They wanted enduring lather. 
We made a lather which maintains 
its creamy fullness for ten minutes 
on the face. 


They wanted quick results. 
Within one minute, with our soap, 
the beard absorbs 15% of water. 
And that’s enough to make a tough 
beard cut like wax. 

They wanted the skin left soft 
and velvety, free from irritation. 
The palm and olive oils do that, as 
in Palmolive Soap. 


We’ve won the men 


This shaving cream has won. Its 
sudden success has seemed like a 
fable. And every user has been 
won from some former favorite. 

Now we ask your verdict. We 
have done this to please men like 
you. In mutual fairness try it and 
tell us what you think. 


Stop now and cut the coupon. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, U.S. A. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Copyright 1922—The Palmolive Co. 1611 


Just Make This Test 
At Our Expense 


„Send the coupon for this ten-shave tube. 
Compare results with the best shaving soap 
you know. 

Then decide for yourself. We will accept 
your choice. 


Multiplies Itself in 
Lather 250 Times 


A tiny bit—just one-half inch— 
suffices for a shave. One cube sup- 
plies over a hundred shaves. A pea- 
size bit makes a lather ball as big as 
a potato. 


Softens the Beard in One Minute 


Within one minute the beard absorbs 15% 
of water. And that’s enough. The horniest 
beard may then be cut like wax. 


T Leaves the Skin Soft 


DPE? and Velvety 
( 


PP) A: No lotion required. This 
6% \ blend of palm and olive oils 
“R soothes all irritation. The 
i after effects are delightful. 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


The Palmolive Company, t. B-325 
Milwaukee. U. g EP 
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condition of a 
soft-surfaced road 


Harvester Road, St. Charles, Mo. 
“Tarvia-X,” 1920 


Tarvia 
transforms 


old-fashioned mud roads ` 


into all-year mudless, dustless highways— 


PresiDENT Harpinc recently declared that the problem of 
distribution “is one of the greatest economic problems, if not 
the greatest problem, of modern civilization.” 


When we realize that it costs from four to ten times as much 
to haul a ton of goods over bad roads as it does over good roads, 
we see at once how vital this road problem is to all of us. 


The question no longer should be, “Shall we have good 
roads?” It should be, instead, “How quickly and how cheaply 
can we get good roads?” 


The Road Commissioners of hundreds of towns and rural 
districts throughout the country have found from experience 
that Tarvia pavements are the most economical good roads it 
is possible to build. 


In first cost a Tarvia road is only slightly more than 
plain waterbound macadam. The upkeep of Tarvia pavement 
is, all things considered, so much less than that of any other 
type of lasting road that the saving—over a short period of 
years—will offset the original cost of construction. 


Properly looked after, there is no limit to the life of a 
Tarvia road. With regular, but inexpensive maintenance, it 
is actually improved by time and traffic.. Its easy-traction 
surface is smooth, firm, dustless and mudless all the year 
round—year after year. 


If you want smooth, dustless, 
mudless roads in your com- 
m munity 365 days in the year, 
| VA Ai write to our nearest ofice for 
\ Y | free copy of our illustrated 
O a uv “General Tarvia Catalog.” 
For Road Construction 
Repair and Maintenance 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Syracuse | Salt Lake City 
Peoria Atlanta uluth Milwaukee Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon 
Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo 
Baltimore Omaha Jacksonville Houston Denver 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. 


than John could have seen she was ready 
to drop with weariness. He looked about 
him and stood calculating a moment. 

“Were safe now—for the time. No 
need to go farther. pie a few steps.” 
He led the way to a little glade, wholly 
screened by a thick growth of young 
spruce, dry, and carpeted with grass. 
“This will do,” he said, and swung his 
pack to the ground. In a moment he had 
spread the blankets for her to sit upon; in 
ten minutes he had made for her a thick 
mattress of the twigs of the young spruce, 
and showed her how to make her bed upon 
it—and tucked the blankets closely about 
her.... For himself, he sat with his back 
against a tree and watched. 

Presently she lifted her head and smiled. 
“Good night, John,” she said. 

“Good night, Ruth,” he answered, and, 
a few moments later, when a creeping 
moonbeam fell upon her face, he saw how 
she slept as quietly and trustfully as a 


child. 
CHAPTER VI 


"THE girl awakened, lifted herself upon 
her elbow and stared about her with 
big, frightened eyes. Fora moment she was 
bewildered. Where was she? How came 
she there? Twenty feet away, she saw 
John Kidder kneeling before a tiny fire. 
A forest god disguised as a man! That 
was her thought. 

“Good morning, John,” she said. 

He turned his head and smiled boyishly. 

“Good morning, Ruth. . . . There’s a 


| brook yonder, and the water is clean and 


cold.... Breakfast will be waiting.” 

She crept out of her blankets, refreshed, 
stimulated by the tingle in the air, by the 
luscious greens of the forest which shut her 
in, by the quiet, the peace, the sanctuary 
of the spot. 

She bathed in the icy water of the 
mountain brook, letting fall the waving 
blackness of her hair about her shoulders. 

“I’m ravenous,” she said, as she re- 
turned to the fire. “I hope you’ve cooked 
heaps.” 

“Eat well,” he said gravely; “we have 
a long day before us.” 

For an instant the shadow descended: 
They were fugitives; there would be pur- 
suit; fear did live in the world... . john 
felt rather than saw the sudden shadow 
which touched her. 

“We're safe,” he said. “No one shall 
find you.” 2 

“We can’t stay here? We must move 
on—and then move on and on. Must we 
always be moving on?” 

“Only to-day. Then we may stop as 
long as we please.” 

“This lace where we stop—is it 
lovely like this? Shall we be alone? Is it a 
happy spot?” 

“Tt is the most beautiful spot I know,” 
he said simply. 

Presently he swung his pack to his 
shoulders again, and they Bllowed the 
stream downward until it joined with a 
sturdier brook which, swelled by many 
rivulets, became a little river... . In an 
hour they took to a canoe, which John 

roduced as if by a wave of a wand, and 
before the sun was above the tree tops they 
floated out upon the lake. . . . Mountains 
reared before them, green, untouched 
mountains. Surrounding them, reaching 
up toward the sky, was virgin forest. 

John kept close inshore, sending the 
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50 Horsepower—6 Cylinders—*1065 


The big word in automobile circles 
these days is Jewett. No car has 
ever made a greater or more in- 
stantaneous appeal to the motoring 
public. And the reason can be 
summed up in another single word 
—Value. 


In every section of the nation this 
car is breaking sales records and, 
not only winning friends, but 
holding them. It is telling the 
story of economical six cylinder 
power and smoothness as it has 
never been told before. It is set- 
ting a distinctly new standard for 
comfortable, care-free, spirited 
motoring. 


The fifty horsepower, Paige built, 


six cylinder motor is a revelation 
to the man who has handled more 
sluggish power plants. The over- 
size springs make every road a 
boulevard. Genuine leather up- 
holstery and broad, restful cush- 
ions assure comfort for five full 
grown adults. 


And underlying these elements is 
the chassis construction that you 
might expect of the Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Company. There could 
be no stronger or more dependable 
units than the frame, clutch, trans- 
mission and rear axle. Such is the 
six that you can buy today for the 
price of a four—‘1065 f. o. b. 
Detroit. 


It is sold and serviced by Paige Dealers everywhere 


JEWETT 


cA Thrifty Six Built by Paige 
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canoe through the water with powerful, 
skilled strokes. They hardly spoke, as for 
two hours they paddled tow anliche moun- 
tain, which seemed to rise and rise as they 
approached, as if it were being lifted to- 
ward them by some gigantic, unseen 
hands. At last they left the water again, 
and began to climb. Great rocks peered 
out at them from time to time; they 
skirted ledges and minor precipices, and 
once walked for a hundred feet along a 
knife-blade edge of stone, to pass onward 
and downward, steeply, into a sort of 
mammoth chimney, whose walls of rock 
lifted abruptly on three sides, gray and 
bare, but whose floor was wooded and 
soft and green, and in whose center lay at 
rest a tiny lakelet. It was a miniature 
principality, shut in, secret; it was a 
sanctuary—restful, peaceful, lovely. 
“Here,” said John, “we may stay. 
Have I tired you? 
“Tve loved it, every moment of it,” she 


a A said. 
Use any kind of water with “A hundred yards farther.” 


Williams’ Shaving Stick AX! THE lip of the pond wasa tiny cabin 


i of logs, and before its door John 
ee Pee : 2 

Some men have to use cold water for shaving, especially in Sum- dropped his pack. I built it, he said with 

: ; TAN x boyish pride, “alone. I’ve kept it—because 

mer. Others prefer it. In some sections the water is hard. These I’ve liked to come here. The pondis full of 


conditions and many others were allowed for in determining the trout. ... I think you and I are the only 
folks who have ever seen this camp. 
“Lovely,” she said. “Lovely.” 


Williams’ formula. 


Use any kind of water with Williams’ Stick. Use it your own He threw open the door. 
way. Rub it in or not—just as you like. You are rule-free if the “It needs cleaning. I haven’t been 
stick is Williams’. here for months. I'll have to build myself 
s waits A Di a bunk in here. ... I'll cut fresh balsam 
See how quickly the Williams’ lather forms and how it piles for yours in yonder—” 
up on the face—how immediately it begins the work of “And PI sweep and clean—and kesy 
softening the beard—how it softens the skin and prepares it house. I don’t know how to cook. You'll 
; have to teach me... . I—I don’t think I 
for the razor. See how supple, smooth and refreshed the skin know anything useful.’ She laughed. 
feels afterward. See how glove-like it remains all day. “I can’t remember anything useful.” 
A perfect soap in a perfect holder. -| He turned gravely. 


“Ruth,” he said, “were here. I’ve 
brought you here because it seemed the 
only thing to do... . I don’t know what 
will come of it. I don’t know what trouble 
lies back there. Whatever it is, we’ve got 
to face it together—and to do that we 
must have confidence in each other.” 


Williams’ Holder Top is the holder that 
holds—metal to metal. It cannot wobble 
loose. It cannot fall out. 

When your're ready for a Re-Load, a push 
of the finger releases the wafer of soap from 


the patented ring. No jambing—no mush- “Yes. 

; P ane tS E A “May I ask you some questions?” 
ing of soap in the Williams’ Holder Top. “Yes” 

Williams’ Re-Loads are instantly ready to He found diffculty in his fear of hurting 
insert and always cost you less her. x fy eo 

h h le k Can you remember . . . nothing?” he 
than the complete package. sila: 


She shook her head, and her eyes grew 
dark with bewilderment and a sort ‘of 
terror. ‘‘ Nothing... . Nothing.” 

“Not your name?” 

“Not my name.” 

“ Nor why you were alone in the woods? 

é No. ” 

“Nor why—why you were dressed in a 
bride’s dress?” 

“There was something—something ter- 
rible. It is like a horrid, black shadow. 
But I can’t see it. It frightens me... . I 
ran away from it.” 

“But those jewels. How came you to 
have those jewels?” 


P =A 
Ò EN er “THE J B. ` WILLIAMS COMPANY “They were—” She stopped and stared 
O | A DAEA: 77, rca eer Sie! se as if she had seen something, yet had not 
end me a trial lengt older Top Stick in a A 
large re-loadable box. 10 cents enclosed. seen it clearly enough to. identify. “There 
is something about those jewels—some- 


Send 10 Cents 


for a trial length stick in a 
large, re-loadable box. For con- 


venience use coupon below. 2? 


Name cece entree | thing bad. I—I can’t remember.” 
; He waited, but she could "y no more. 
“Ruth, one last question. ... What has 


qh eee cee aaa aaa ny: unclé-Aaron ‘tovdo- with you or your 


AIDES Seer 
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i 
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QUALITY IS AT THE PEAK 
PRICES ARE AT BEDROCK 


Year after year the quality of Good- 
year Tires has been going up and up. 


Veteran users say Goodyear Tires 
today give more than twice the mile- 
age they did ten years ago. 


In the meantime, there has been no 
slackening in our effort to push Good- 
year prices down. 


Today these prices are at bedrock — 
the lowest they have ever been. 


They represent an average decrease 
since 1910 of more than 60 per cent. 


Remember —Goodyear quality is at 
its peak. 


Remember —Goodyear prices are at 


bedrock. 


To the thinking motorist this means 
only one thing. 


Now is the time to buy. 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., lac. 
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Teeth You Envy 


Are brushed in this new way 


Millions of people daily now combat 
the film on teeth. This method is fast 
spreading all the world over, largely by 
dental advice. 

You’ see the results in every circle. 
Teeth once dingy now glisten as they 
should. Teeth once concealed now show 
in smiles. 

This is to offer a ten-day test to prove 
the benefits to you. 


That cloudy film 


A dingy film accumulates on teeth. 
When fresh it is viscous—you can feel 
it. Film clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. It forms the basis of 
cloudy coats. 

Film is what discolors—not the teeth. 
Tartar’ is based on film. Film holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film, and very few escape them. 


Must be combated 


Film has formed a great tooth problem. 
No ordinary tooth paste can effectively 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 62, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 


combat it. So dental science has for 
years sought ways to fight this film. 

Two ways have now been found. 
Able authorities have proved them by 
many careful tests. A new tooth paste 
has been perfected, to comply with 
modern requirements. And these two 
film combatants are embodied in it. 

This tooth paste is Pepsodent, now 
employed by forty races, largely by 
dental advice. 


Other tooth enemies 


Starch ıs another tooth enemy. It 
gums the teeth, gets between the teeth, 
and often ferments and forms acid. 

Nature puts a starch digestant in the 
saliva to digest those starch deposits, but 
with modern diet it is often too weak. 

Pepsodent multiplies that starch di- 
gestant with every application. It also 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 

Thus Pepsodent brings effects which 
modern authorities desire. They are 
bringing to millions a new dental era. 
Now we ask you to watch those effects 
for a few days and learn what they 
mean to you. 

The facts are most important to you. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadent 
The ‘New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
nearly all the world over. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. ` 
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coming here? Did you know him before?’ 

**I—I can’t tell you. I can’t remember 
him before. . . . I don’t know. Oh, John, 
if I have been wicked, if I have done any- 
| thing terrible, I don’t know it. It is gone. 
Whatever I was, I am no longer... . I’m 
not bad now. I’m—I’m just myself— I 
don’t feel wicked. . . . I wouldn’t be bad 
now. . . . Suppose—suppose I had done 
| some wicked thing—when I was alive be- 
fore. Then I was another person, wasn’t 
I? It wouldn’t count against me now, 
would it?” 

He listened very gravely, fearfully. 
| “Tm just Ruth now,” she said. “Ruth 
| isn’t to blame for what some other girl 
did. You don’t think she is?” 

“Tf Ruth is really Ruth,” he said. 

“You suspect me—you think I’m 
lying to you.... You think I’m just using 
| you.... You hate me for getting you into 
trouble.” 

“No. ... I can’t tell you what I think. 
I haven’t been thinking. Things have 
| happened, and I had to act without think- 
ing. You can’t always stop to figure out. 
I found you, and—it seemed as if I were 
responsible for you. I think, even it I 
knew you had—taken those jewels and— 
done other things—I should have had to 
help you—escape.” 

She looked into his eyes and smiled. 
“Yes.... I think you would,” she said. 

“Tt is my uncle Aaron,” he said. “He 
hates my father. When I was born he 
made a vow. Father has told me of it. 
‘To satisfy his hatred for Father he vowed 
to make an evil thing of me. I know he 
has not forgotten. For twenty-one years 
I never crossed the line—not until you 
came. Then I broke that law. ... In some 
sort I have gone into partnership with 
Uncle Aaron. . . . Please look at me—so. 
Will you tell me Uncle Aaron had nothing 
to do. with your coming?” 

“Oh! ... I can’t. I can’t. I don’t 
know!” 


E WALKED to the door and stood 
leaning against its frame, looking out- 
ward and upward, and she waited. Minutes 
passed before he turned to her again. He 
had made his decision, satisfied his mind. 
“You are Ruth,” he said gently. “ Who- 
ever you were before—she is dead. What- 
ever happened before is dead with her. I 
can’t look at you and believe you ever 
were anyone but Ruth. Maybe I’m 
wrong, but somehow I believe folks can’t 
live—as my Uncle Aaron lives—without 
being marked. Your eyes are good. So 
far as I .m concerned, you were born the 
other day—nothing existed before.” 

And so, upon this slender foundation, 
John Kidder erected the structure of his 
trust; upon this trust he staked the life 
that lay before him. Once his mind was 
made up, he expelled all doubt. There 
remained but one consideration to trouble 
him, and that was the thought of how he 
must appear to his father. Somehow he 
was sure of his mother. 

His anxiety would have been keener, 
his trouble deeper, could he have known 
all that had happened from the instant he 
left his father’s parlor by the window. 

He did not know, for instance, that the 
officer had dispatched a telegram, and 
that, before noon, there had arrived in 
| town a youngish man and an oldish man, 


both handsome, of strikingly similar 
features, the first named Jesse Courtney, 
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The wave of admiration 
which the beauty of the 
good Maxwell inspired upon 
its first appearance, has 
widened steadily as the cars 
have multiplied. 


Seven months have now 
elapsed, since the new series 
was introduced, and more 


than 25,000 of the cars are 
in continuous daily use. 


Everywhere there has grown 
up around the good Max- 
well a warm feeling of good 
will which is the direct 
out-growth of the sterling 
qualities which it has proven 
that it possesses. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at hub; 
drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor driven electric horn; unusually long springs; 
deep, wide, roomy seats; real leather upholstery in open cars, broadcloth in closed cars; 
open car side curtains open with doors; clutch and brake action, steering and gear shifting, 
remarkably easy; new type water-tight windshield. Prices F. O. B. Factory, revenue 
tax to be added: Touring Car, $885; Roadster, $885; Coupe, $1385; Sedan, $1485. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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We will gladly send you this book free and postpaid. 
out and mail this coupon. 
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Pate a is eee Sees oe 


THIS BOOK on HOME , 
BEAUTIFYING—FREE , 


This book contains practical sugges- 
tions on how to make your home ar- 
tistic, cheery and inviting. Explains | 
how you can easily and economically 
refinish and keep furniture, woodwork, l 
floors and linoleum in perfect condi- 
tion. Tells what materials to use and J 
how to apply them. This book is the 
work of experts—profusely illustrated. ] 
It includes color card—gives cover- 
ing Capacities, etc. i 
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Fill 


One of the best painters here is........... 0.0. ccc eee cece eee eeee anes 


l My Name is .......... 
My Address is......... 


p Address issssessosioistesssssireinttieetentreereteretete 


JOHN SON’S 


Paste- Liguid - Powdered 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax comes in three 
convenient forms: - Paste Wax for pol- 
ishing floors and linoleum — Liquid 
Wax the dust-proof polish for furniture, 
woodwork,and automobiles- -Powdered 
Wax for perfect dancing floors. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax cleans, polishes, 
preserves and protects—all in one opera- 
tion. It does not catch dust and lint 
takes all the drudgery from dusting 
rejuvenates the original finish and gives 
an air of immaculate cleanliness. 


Are You Building? 


If you are building you probably want 
the most house for the least money. Our 
book will help you realize that ambition 
without “cutting corners.” It explains how 
inexpensive woods can be finished as 
beautifully as more costly varieties. Tells 
what materials to use and how to use 
them. Includes color chart—gives cover- 
ing capacities, etc. If, after receiving 
the book, you wish further information, 
write our Individual Advice Department. 
Experts in charge will gladly solve your 
problem for you without charge. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. AM7, Racine, Wis. 


(Canadian Fastory-Brantford) 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


| dollars. 
| Brother, though my cashier might not 


the second Lucas Courtney—father and 
son. He did not know how the officer had 
been closeted with them for hours, to take 
his departure afterward, nor how the 
Courtneys had sought out Aaron Kidder 
and laid certain facts before him, nor how 
splendidly those facts fitted themselves 
into the jig-saw puzzle of Aaron’s schemes. 
So well did they fit into Aaron’s calcula- 
tions that he welcomed the strangers, and 
took their hands in an arrangement of 
partnership—for they were of a feather. 
lhere had been hot words in the beginning, 
but eace had come between them. 

ty Nhy the devil didn’t you hang onto 
her?” Jesse Courtney demanded belliger- 
ently, when the conversation had pro- 
ceeded some distance. 

“ Because,” said Aaron, with his silky 
smile, “I was frying my own fish ” 

qe eyed him with suspicion. “Why 
did she ride this way? Why did she come 
to hide with you? Was it by prearrange- 
ment?” 

“That is as may be,” 

“Where are the jewels?” 
ney demanded suddenly. 

“Where she is.” 

“You had them?” 

oe ? ” 

Yes. 

“Why didn’t you keep them?” 

“ Because events made it—inadvisable.” 

“She ran off with this boy? Where does 
he come into this? Where did he take 
her?” Lucas demanded. 

“The boy,” said Aaron, “is my nephew. 
...An impulsive young man. Where he 
took her, I have no idea. It was without 
my consent, though I must acknowledge, 
as matters have turned out, I approve it 
heartily. He will not be easy to find, but 
he can be found—with my fap: ..- Let 
us get down to business.” 


said Aaron. 
Jesse Court- 


ANP so they got down to business, and 
the result of it was a partnership of 
the sort Aaron Kidder loved. 

Another matter that John Kidder had 
no knowledge of was that Aaron and 
Enoch had communicated with each other 
for the first time in twenty-one years. 
Aaron had instituted the correspondence. 
Enoch had concluded it. 

Early in the morning Aaron dispatched 
a messenger to his brother with a brief 
note, but a note to his purpose. 


Dear Brotuer [the note began]: I take 
pleasure in giving you this information. It will 
impress upon you that I am a man who keeps 
rigidly to his word. Your son, and my nephew, 
has run away with a woman. It gives me added 
pleasure to let you know she is a married 
woman and a thief—besides other things un- 
necessary to enlarge upon. This might be 
excusable in a lad. Even you, Enoch, might 
find excuse in his youth. But there is one other 
matter which will distress you. Yesterday, 


| your son, apparently requiring money for his 


flight, cashed in my bank a check signed with 
your signature, for the sum of two thousand 
I am familiar with your signature, 
have 
been. It was a forgery, Brother, and I do not 
approve of forgery to my loss. I have, there- 
fore, caused to be issued a criminal warrant for 
his arrest. Twenty-one years, Enoch, is a long 
time to. wait.” z 


Enoch read the note carefully three 
times. At the end of the third reading, he 
seated himself at his desk and wrote with 
his own hand five words in reply: 

Aaron Kidder: Prepare to meet your God. 


(To be continued) 
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Way-Stations for Mileage 


LONG main-traveled highways, the 

motorist finds well-kept garages and 

dealer's stores bearing familiar orange 
and blue signs—Firestone Tires. 


These are his mileage “refilling sta- 
tions’ where he may buy the Firestone 
Cord. In this resilient heavy tire, he 
purchases values that protect his purse, 
his comfort and his safety. 


He has learned by experience to expect 
mileage delivered at the lowest cost per 


MOST MILES 


mile and smooth, easy riding. Safety 
under all road conditions is insured by a 
scientifically constructed non-skid tread. 


He gets a tire that is backed by a pledge 
from the entire Firestone organization to 
give him service of this high character. 


Like the signature to a contract, the 
name Firestone is a guarantee of value, 
both from the man who gave it to the 
tire and from every one of the stock- 
holder-workers, who build it. 


PER DOLLAR 


$1 


Send for our illustrated "For You— 
For Everybody.” Address Room 59 
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Remington 
Portable 


Eee this wonderful typewriter. Write on it. 
Note its simplicity and ease of operation; the 
facility with which you can handle all your writing, 
and you will realize that this is the machine you have 
been waiting for. 


It fits in a case only four inches high and can be 
carried and used anywhere. It has the STANDARD 
KEYBOARD with four rows of keys and no shifting 
for figures. It has the automatic ribbon reverse. It has 
every feature you associate with typewriting at its best. 

The extraordinary demand for the Remington 
Portable—which is taxing to the utmost our factory 
capacity—is proof of its leadership, in quality and 
popularity. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


374 Broadway, New York 


On sale by over 1,600 dealers 
and all Remington Branch Offices 


The Most Helpful 


‘Thing I Ever Found 


Out About Myself 


' FIRST PRIZE 


I Can! I Did! I Can Again! 


OR years I had said, “No, no!” 

when asked to make addresses, 

though I had been a public-school 
teacher and had ‘spoken pieces” all my 
life. I had no confidence in myself. 

One day there came to my husband a 
request to give an address in the town 
where I had taught for several years. The 
night before we were to go, the doctor 


| declared to my husband: 


“There is no possibility of the address 
being given. You have tonsilitis.” And 
the morning found me on my way, alone, 


| to attend a dinner that already had been 


arranged in my honor. -> 
After dinner I-went to the church where 


| my husband was to have spoken. The 


chairman greeted me with: 

“We are so glad you have come. We 
had no time to get someone else, but you 
know’ all about your husband’s work. 
Let me bring you to the platform!” 

“I can’t speak to this crowd,” I said. 
“ No, it is of no use to ask me.” 

But the voice of my friend broke in: 

“Sing another verse while our good 
friend gets her coat off. She is here to 
take her husband’s place.” 

Somehow I got to the platform; some- 
how I said something to begin the talk— 
and then, to my amazement, I lost myself 
entirely in the outline I was making for 
them of my husband’s plans and work. 

Their praise when I finished thrilled me 
through and through, and I went home 
saying over and over, “I can! I did! I can 
again!” 

I have given hundreds of addresses 
since then. By them I have supported 
my family for years. I have been helped 
in temptation and sorrow, and J have 
helped others, through that one great 
thing that I found out about myself years 
ago. 

“You can! You did! You can again do 
the seemingly impossible.” M. U. 


SECOND PRIZE 
Happiness in Sacrifice 
ORN in a little Middle-West town, of 


a large family, three girls and seven 
boys; noting the sacrifices and struggles 
of my parents to feed, clothe, and educate 
their children, I resolved, should I marry, 
never to have any family. 

When I married, I told my husband 
frankly of my decision. He was either too 
much in love, or gave too little thought to 
thè future to differ with me. 

My husband was successful; I had 
everything I wished for, we could well 
afford a family; but I could not change 
the views of my girlhood. I was a member 
of many clubs and my life was too full 
for the care of children. 
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You Can Now Buy this Burroughs 


Balance on 
Easy Terms 


Te Burroughs easy payment plan makes it 
possible to put the machine at work immedi- 
ately, stopping money lossesin your business —and 


let it pay for itself. 


It totals cash sales on the counter, checks and 
totals charge sales in the office and catches errors 
that would run up into many dollars in a year. 


With its help a merchant can keep records that 
help him watch his purchases, sales, expenses and 


outstanding accounts. 


Everything it does means a saving or a profit. 
Send the coupon for complete information or get in 
touch with the local Burroughs office today. 


Adding, Bookkeeping. roO u 


ughs 


Machines 


83 


“Mine saved $43 
in four days 
“I have been in the Mercan- 


tile Business 4628 work days. 
Now you can readily see that 


| at the above rate, my loss with- 


outa Burroughs would amount 
to $4975.10 in this length of 


time.” 
M. P. Pool, 
Hopson, Ky. 


“In seven years ours paid 
for itself several times” 
“—and has not cost us a cent in 


“The machine is kept on the 
counter and used to check all our 
figure work. Not a sales slip, whether 
cash or credit, leaves this store with- 

the machine. 


gue: a tbig los: bee been de- 
gate mean a 8, have 

W. Durance, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


On the Counter It 
Protects Profits 


“T figure that having the Burroughs 
on the counter saves me at least $3 a 


day. 

“T also get á daily inventory of my 
business and can tell at any time just 
how moha sores! have on hand and 


exactly whai 
up aon Market, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass. 


The Facts It Gives, Help 
You Make More Money 


“For a thorough, business-like 
analysis of my business each day my 

s is absolutely jndiepoon. 

able. know at all times where I 

am, what I am dolog, how much profit 

I am I verify pated thing 
| with th it. It’ s a real investment, not 


Pipkin’s Drug Stare, Waco, Tex. 


Pays a Profit As 
You Pay for It 


You too, will find the Burroughs 
saving money faster than you pay for 
| it. Tét us send yon a BO ‘Stop- 
ping Store Leaks” which shows how 
retailers in many different lines have 
made more money with the machine 
than without. Send the coupon for 
this booklet today. 


A Burro for Every 
Class of Figure Work 


There are Burroughs machines for 
every possible requirement of Adding, 
Bool , Calculating and Billing 
—all sold on small down payments 
and easy terms. 


| Use this Coupon 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
6077 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Please send me your booklet “‘Stop- 
ping Store Leaks” and ng informa- 
tion pertaining especially to my line 


Line of Busińess..... esses... s.s... 
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P, ao? mairan 


The shocking abea 


now sets for women a new standard 


The underarm toilette is a new conception of clean- 


liness which two million women now practice regularly 


By Ruru MILLER 


Several years ago, when I first told women 
some personal things about themselves, 
they were shocked and offended at my 
seeming to question their habits of clean- 
liness. 

But I believed that some day a special 
underarm toilette would be recognized as 
necessary and important as the use of soap 

„and water or a dentifrice. Time has veri- 
fied that belief. 

Every day letters come from women— 
and from men too—thanking me for mak- 
ing it possible for them to avoid the dis- 
comforts and embarrassments of under- 
arm perspiration. 

The underarm toilette—a new 
conception of cleanliness 


The underarm perspiration glands are 
easily stimulated to unusual activity by 
excitement, heat or nervousness. Clothing 
and the hollow of the underarm make 
evaporation difficult. 

Even more repellent than the unsightly 
moisture here is the unpleasant odor 
caused by changing body chemicals. And 
it is such an insidious thing—for it some- 
times seems impossible to detect this odor 
about ourselves while others may be 
keenly conscious of it. 

Only special care of the underarm will 
save you from offending in this way. You 
can’t afford to depend on preparations 
that are effective for only part of a day. 
They'll fail you when you count on them 
most. Your surest safeguard is the 
Odorono standard of personal daintiness, 
effective for at least three days at a time. 

QOdorono is the original perspiration 
corrective. Formulated by a Cincinnati 
physician, it has been improved to scien- 
tific perfection through years of research 
by the chemists in the Odorono labora- 
tories and by other leading chemists of 
the country. 


QDO-RO-no 


THE UNDER-ARM TOILETTE 


Odorono is a clean, clear antiseptic 
liquid, delightful to use. One application 
assures entire relief from both moisture and 
odor for at least three days. 

Physicians and nurses use and recom- 
mend it as the safe and most effective 
means of correcting perspiration moisture 
and odor. Dr. Lewis B. Allyn, of the 
famous Westfield Laboratories, Westfield, 
Mass., says: “ Experimental and practical 
tests show that Odorono is harmless, eco- 
nomical and effective when employed as 
directed and will injure neither the skin 
nor the health.” 

Regularly used twice a week, Odorono 
will keep your underarms always dry and 
dainty in any weather, under any circum- 
stances. It protects your dainty gowns 
and blouses from moisture and stain and 
all taint of odor. You may place complete 
dependence for protection in this respect 
upon Odorono. No other precautions are 
ever necessary. 

Odorono is obtainable at all toilet count- 
ers in the United States and Canada, 35c, 
6oc and $1, or sent by mail post paid. 

As a specialist in the toilette of the un- 
derarm, I am always glad to advise with 
you. If you will tell me of your perspira- 
tion troubles, I will try to help you and 
will send you free our new booklet of 
information on this subject, containing 
quotations from authorities, together with 
a sample of the Odorono Company’s new 
After-Cream. Address Ruth Miller, The 
Odorono Company, 1207 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Canadian address, 
The Odorono Co., Ltd., 
60-62 Front Street, West, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


of yesterday 


My brother’s wife was taken to a hos- 
pital for an operation There was no one 
to care for the nine-months-old baby girl, 
and she was brought to me. That baby 
changed my whole life. The sensation of 
those tiny arms around my neck, the 
association with her awakened in me the 
dormant desires of motherhood. 

One night I heard my husband go into 
the room where the baby slept. Wonder- 
ing, I slipped softly in also. The moon- 
light was touching the baby’s face, and 
my husband stood beside the crib looking 
down at her. Then and there I buried my 
youthful resolutions. 

When the mother was well and the baby 
gone, there was a void in our lives which 
nothing could fill until our own little son 
came. That was six years ago; now there 
are two fine boys, and, please God, some 
day a little girl. 

My mother still lives on the small farm 
where I was born. She visited me last 
summer, and her joy in my family brought 
forth a confession of my early views. 

“My dear, did you think I was un- 
"apy in making those sacrifices?” 

“I did then, Mother; now I realize 
there is more happiness in sacrifice for 
those we love than in anything else in life. 
I was striving to be a Modern Woman, 
and wanted to be a one hundred per cent 
specimen. My aim now is to be a one 
hundred per cent Mother.” 

“Thank God!” she said fervently. 

MRS. A. D. F. 


THIRD PRIZE 


I Was an Egoist 
"THE most significant thing I ever dis- 


covered about myself was that I was 
an egoist. I did not make this discovery 
until after I was the father of two children. 

Since my marriage I had been engaged 
in work which kept me away from home 
much of my time. I was also engaged in 
community enterprises which often occu- 
pied my attention after working hours. 1l 
was not interested much in my home and 
family. My great aim was to gain laurels 
for myself, and thus satisfy my egoism. 

Since childhood I have enjoyed reading, 
and long since I had acquired the habit 
of spending some of my spare time in 
writing. This I continued after marriage 
and often at the expense of my wife’s 

leasure. I felt that, since I was such an 
important individual, I could give no time 
to pleasure, either for myself or anyone 
else. Of course I loved my wife and chil- 
dren, but I loved myself much more. 

In the course of time, a serious illness 
came upon me. I lay at death’s door for 
several weeks and my wife and others 
were ministering angels unto me. 

While I was convalescing I could not 
help comparing the way I was sg Da 
with my own treatment ofothers. Through 
the long, weary hours I thought this over. 
So I resolved to change my plan of life. 
Before I could walk I had formulated the 
following resolution: 

Resolved: That I will spend at least two 
hours each day in trying to make others 
happy, and that half of that time shall be 
given to my wife and children. 

I have never since had occasion to re- 
gret this resolution. J- H. M. 


The youngest man enrolled yesterday is 22 
and bookkeeper in a Trust Company 
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The oldest man enrolled yesterday is 60 
and Treasurer of a successful corporation 


One is 22—the other 60 


Both Enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton Institute the Same Day 


N salary, in age, and income 

there is a business man whose 
business situation is almost pre- 
cisely like yours. 

Yesterday that man enrolled 
for the Modern Business Course 
and Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute; every day 
men like you are enrolling; and 
in that way are shortening their 
path to increased income and 
business success. 


A single day’s enrolments 


One day’s mail brought in en- 
rolments representing youth and 
middle age, and all degrees of 
position and salary. Glance at 
the two pictures at the top. One 
represents the youngest man en- 
rolled that day in the Institute 
—alive, alert, twenty-two years 
old and determined to be some- 
thing and somewhere at thirty. 


The other is the oldest man enrolled 
that day—treasurer of a corporation, 
giving satisfaction to his directors but not 
satisfied with himself. He has determined 
to know the essentials of the other depart- 
ments of business as well as his own. 

That same day 611 men asked for fuller 
information about the Alexander Hamil- 


ton Institute by clipping a coupon like 
the one below. Can you afford to let these 
611 men secure a business advantage over 
you? Isn't it worth while to make the 
little effort required to clip the coupon and 
get the facts? 


Just what will the Institute 
do for me? 


This is what the Institute does! By texts 
and lectures prepared by business leaders, 
by practical business problems, and per- 
sonal guidance it gives you the principles 
and practices of each department of mod- 
ern business. 


It takes the practical experience that 
you have in one department and adds to 
it the working knowledge of all the other 
departments to fit you, as an executive, 
to understand and direct the work of men 
in those departments. 

Practical experience alone, taking you 
from one department to another, would 
give you that training in years; the Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute offers it to you in 
months. And the record of the men it has 
enrolled is evidence that its training does 
train. 


You are paying whether you 
accept or not 


The cost of the Modern Business Course 
and Service is a little investment in money 
and time. But think of the price which 
those men pay who do not secure business 
training. 


Think of the years of routine progress 
or petty salary increases when the progress 
might be rapid and sure. Think of the 
opportunities that pass by because men 
have not the knowledge and self-confidence 
to reach out and grasp them. 


Six hundred and eleven men wrote in 
one day for the facts. Will you invest a 
two-cent stamp.in your future as these men 
did in theirs? 


Send for this book 


All the facts about the Modern Business 
Course and Service and the answers to 
every question you are likely to ask are 
contained in a 118-page book “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” It is a valuable ad- 
dition to any business library, yet you can 
read it in a single evening. A copy will 
reach you entirely without obligation on 
receipt of your name and address; merely 
fill in the coupon and mail. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 


Business 


ETAS ASE EE PEII A OT E T 


Business 
Position... .ss0+0s 


Canadian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 


Copyright, 1922, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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Valet Autc 


Complete set with 
strop and blades 
‘or $1.00 
The new Model C 


The Model C outfit 
Phighly, polished 
y po ' 

nickel plated, self- 


metal case, velvet 
lined. 


NOTE: The silver 
and gold plated mod- 
els—at $5 and up— 
remain unchanged in 
price, appearance and 
construction, 


Now in a 


OO 


model 


At one fifth the price of any previous 
model—you can now get this new model 
of the famous razor that sharpens its own 
blades. Here is a complete set for $1.00— 
the remarkable shaving features of the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor at a price never 
before possible. 


This is your chance to cut out that 
constant blade expense. Ordinary safety 
razors often eat up $10 or $12 worth of 
bladesinayear. TheValet AutoStrop Razor 
Sharpens its own blades. Gives more 
than a year of smooth, clean shaves from 
every package of ten blades. 


Stop at your dealer’s today and get oneof 
thesenew Model C Valet AutoStrop Razors 
for $1.00. If your dealer hasn’t stocked 
them yet, send us the coupon below 
with a dollar bill and we will send you a 
set immediately. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 


avery Valet AutoStrop Razor— 
whether $1, $5 or more—sharpens 
ite own blades on a straight leather 
strop. Strops, shaves and cleans 
without removing even the blade. 


The Razor that sharpens 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 


658 First Avenue 
New York City 


Enclosed is one dollar ($1.00), for which send 
me one of the new Model C Valet AutoStrop Razor 


sets complete with nickel 


blades and velvet lined metal case. 


- Clip this 
Coupon _ 
Names oie oe hb Pes deh LE ead 
Street and Address...............--.... 
lated razor, strop, 
City and State ............. 000-2 ; 


: trop Razor 


Why the School- 
ma’am Walked 
Into the Sea 


(Continued from page 21) 


stenographer, on the other hand, will pre- 

tend that she is an executive or a business 

woman—and so on up the scale. Often I 

have listened to the happy chatter of a 
, group of girls, manifestly from some ar 
_ ment shop or factory, as they waited in 
line to take their turn at some of our fun- 
making devices. 

“Hey, Mame!” one of them would call 
out, holding her blue combination ticket 
up in the air. “Guess we'll keep these to 
show at the office in the morning!” 

“Sure thing! ... Say, Sade, how many 
weeks y’ goin’ ter spend in the Adiron- 
dacks this summer?’ 

**Long’s I like, I guess!” 

All this talk would be carried on in loud 
tones, evidently for the benefit of the 
crowd round about. It was part of the 
popular game of make-believe, and the 
players evidently thought that they were 
getting away with it. 

In like manner, the hard-working 
* woman who owns a small shop on a Brook- 
lyn side street, or in New York’s Ghetto, 
shuts up her store on Saturday afternoon, 
dons a black satin dress, a hat with an 
imitation bird of paradise waving in 
front, her‘diamonds—real or make-believe 
| —and a silver mesh bag. Then she sets out 
| for Coney Island. Now she is no longer 
| the tradeswoman, but the grande dame. 
| She moves with assumed dignity through 
: the jostling crowds. You can spot her as 
' far as you can see her. 

Amusement park men often smile over 
these propensities of women—particularly 
shop mey factory girls—for acting. In 
their workaday environment the make- 
believers are what they are; no camouflage 
can change their status. But when they 
are out for a good time, with several hun- 
. dred thousand other people similarly in- 
clined, they can put on their best clothes 
and assume any part at will. They may 
not fool the rest of the world as much as 
they think, but they have their own fun 
out of the rôles. 


EN, so far as I have noticed, seldom 

indulge in this sort of pretense about 
their stations in life. The matter seems to 
make little difference to them personally, 
and they assume that it makes little differ- 
ence to anyone else. 

Women are also inclined to be more 
critical than men are. Frequently they 
get angry at being involved in some of the 
thousand and one ridiculous situations 
' that are the chief stock in trade of an 
amusement park. Their escorts probably 
. laugh at the same thing. People who 
operate the side shows and other flam- 
boyant attractions of the “Midway” say 
| that women make up four out of five of 
` the very few folks who complain that they 
' have been buncoed. 

For instance, a woman with two young- 
| sters may pay thirty cents to see some 
: musical phantasy advertised with flaring 
‘posters and a blatant “barker.” Cer- 
tainly she has no right to expect Paris 


-—— 
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“Don’t wait until it’s too late” 


HEN I was your age, Tom, I 

was just where you are today. 

I had what was then considered 
a good job in Black & Turner’s Account- 
ing Department. My friends predicted 
great things for me. 

“Then your mother and I were mar- 
ried and pretty soon we began to need 
more money. But when I discussed the 
salary question with the head of the 
department he told me that the firm 
was paying me all my work was worth. 

“T tell you, son, it was a bad night 
when I brought that news home to your 
mother. 

“Tt has been the same way ever since. 
Man after man has been advanced over 
my head while I have just plodded along. 

“And the pity of it is that one word 
would have changed my whole life! 

“Training! That was all I needed. 


“I had as much energy and ambition 
and as good a brain as any of the men 
who went ahead of me, but when the 
bigger jobs opened up I wasn’t equipped 
to step into them. 

“Don’t wait until it’s too late, Tom. 
My own life would be a different story 
if some one had only talked to me as I 
am talking to you today.” 


SK any man of 40 or 50 what he 

would do if he could soy go back 

and start over and he will tell you that 
he would study his work. 

These older men speak from experi- 
ence. They know that every year it be- 
comes harder and harder for any man 
to win even moderate success without 
specialized training. 

This is particularly true of the young 
man in business. For business is becom- 
ing more complex every day. And as it 
becomes more complex, there is increas- 
ing demand for men who are trained to 
do some one thing well. 

Note what these men have accom- 
‘plished through spare-time study :— 


Jesse G. Vincent was earning barely a 
living wage when he enrolled with the 
International Correspondence Schools. To- 
day he is one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Packard Motor Car Company. 


Six months from the day Frank E. Fehlman 
enrolled for the I. C. S. Advertising Course 
he started an agency of his own. Today he 
is Vice-President of Lord & Thomas and 
President of the New York Advertising Club 
as well. 


J. G. Kingsbury, President and Treasurer 
of the Grant Manufacturing Co., is a former 
I. C. S. student. So are Overton Fulton, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Alabama 
Fuel & Iron Co., and J. F. Richman, Produc- 
tion Manager for the Cole Motor Company. 

Robert E. Ramsay, former editor of Ad- 
vertising and Selling, and now Vice-Presi- 
dent of the J. F. Newcomb Company, is 
another man who says that the I. C. S. laid 
the foundation for his suecess. So does 
Arthur B. Hall, of Boston, Mass., who won 
the Associated Advertising Clubs cup for the 
best sales letter campaign. 


Frank A. Bayer rose from assistant ship- 
ping clerk to Traffic Manager of the National 
Paper Can Company; Clarence W. Collins 
became Freight and Passenger Agent with 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and George A. 
Grieble, of The Grieble Co., erected more 
than $6,000,000 worth of buildings in Cleve- 
land in 1920. 


HE success of the International Cor- 

respondence Schools in Business 
Training, as well as in technical sub- 
jects, has been due not only to the 
personal, problem-solving method of in- 
struction of which they were the origi- 
nators, but also to the high business and 
professional character of the men be- 
hind the courses. 


Among the more than 300 men who 
have contributed their experience and 
advice to the preparation of I. C. S. 
courses are:— 


J. Lee NicHotson, First President of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants; 
Epcar P. TRASK, Assistant Naval Archi- 
tect, The William Cramp & Son Shipbuilding 
Co.; CHARLES J. NASMYTH, F.A.A., C.P.A.; 
Dr. Owen L. SHINN, Professor of Chem- 
istry, University of Pennsylvania; STANLEY 
Ruoapes, Telephone and Telegraph Engi- 
neer, New York Central Railroad; J. H. 
Kina, Research Engineer, Babcock & Wil- 
cox Company, New York; BRADLEY STOUGH- 
TON, Mining Engineer and formerly Secre- 


tary of the American Institute of Mining 

Engineers; S. G. WHITEHEAD, Special Traf- 

fic Agent of the American Express Company; 

A. HAMILTON CHURCH, the well-known in- 

dustrial engineer; Epwarp P. Moxey, JR., 

A.M., C.P.A., Professor of Accounting at the 

University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. CLAR- 

ENCE STRATTON, Director of English in the 

Cleveland Public Schools. 

Whatever the course, if it is an I. C. S. 
course, you can be sure it represents the 
best thought of men who are leaders in 
that particular field and is drawn from 
their practical experience. 

Why not at least find out what the 
I. C. S. can do for you? It takes but a 
moment to mark the work of your 
choice, tear out and mail the coupon 
printed below. There’s no obligation 
and not a penny of cost, yet that one 
single act may be the means of chang- 
ing your whole life. Today—not “To- 
morrow”—is the day to take your first 
definite step toward Success. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7452-C, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me full 
particulars about the subject before which I have marked 
an X in the list below:— 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


OBusiness Management OSalesmanship 
Olndustrial Management OAdvertising 

Personnel Organization OBetter Letters 

Traffic Management OForeign Trade 
OBusiness Law OStenography and Typing 
OBanking and Banking Law OBusiness English 
OAccountancy (including C. P. A.)OCivil Service 
ONicholson Cost Accounting ORailway Mail Clerk 
OBookkeeping OCommon School Subjects 
OPrivate Secretary OHigh School Subjects 
OBusiness Spanish OFrench Ollustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
OE lectrical Engineering DAirplane Engines 


OElectric Lighting DArchitect 
OMcechanical Engineer CContractor and Builder 
OMecbanica! Draftsman OArchitectural Draftsman 
O Machine Shop Practice CConecrete Builder 
ORailroad Positions OStructural Engineer 

Engine Operating OChemistry 


or OPharmacy 

g end Mapping CAutomobile Work 
OMine man or Engineer CAgriculture and Poultry 
Dsteam Engineering OQ Wireless O Mathematics 


Name = 


Street Address... 


Occupation... ---------+------0--- PETEERE A T ER E to’ 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys 


ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1873 


WALPARAISO, INDIANA 


The Fiftieth Year Will 
Begin September 19, 1922 


Known for Democracy, 


Economy, Hard Work 


Departments — Education, Arts and Sciences, 
Engineering, Pharmacy, Law, Pre-Medicine, 
Home Economics, _ Public Speaking, Music, 
Manual Training, Preparatory, High School, 
Commerce, Stenography and "ypewriting. 

This university is governed by a board of trus- 
tees—all of whom are influential men with the 
welfare of the students at heart. Because 
Valparaiso is not operated for profit, because 
sound business principles are applied to its man- 
agement, you get the benefit of an exceedingly 


Low Cost of Living 


The most satisfactory acccmmodations for 
board and room may be had from $54 to $90 per 
quarter of 12 weeks. Tuition, $30 per quarter of 
12 weeks or $115 per year of 48 weeks, if paid in 
advance. If the entire tuition is paid in advance 
for a year, it includes instruction in all depart- 
ments except Law, and private lessons in Music. 
Valparaiso University is beautifully situated 
forty miles from Chicago. 


For Free Catalog Address President 
Box 3, University Hall, 


Valparaiso, Ind. 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 

A Junior Military Academy, exclusively for boys from 
6 to 15. In session 12 months in the year—a home for 
many of its pupils thruout their boyhood. Enrollment 
any month. Climate permits outdoor life and builds 
health. Swimming Summer Camp. 

Cou. RICHARD P., KELLY, Sup't, Oak Park, Palo Alto, Cal. 


(Ge) RIDGEFIELD 


sd ba Ridgefield, Conn. A country school for 


Z boys in the highlands of the Berkshires. 


50 miles from New York City. 

Roland J. Mulford, Ph. D., Headmaster 
For boys of 6 to 15 years. Modern buildings. Large case- 
ment windows permit open air study and sleeping. Small 
classes. Well equipped gymnasium and athletic field 
Non-sectarian. Open all the year. Address 


4001 W. 16th Street, Los Angeles, California 


HOWE 


Small Classes Individual Attention 


Every Boy Recites Every Leason 
Every Day 

Thorough Preparation for College. 
Military Drill, Junior R. O.T. C 
Campus of 40 acres. Nine fine build- 
ings. Healthful country life. Beauti- 
ful lakes nearby. Summer school with 
attractive courses. 

Separate school for younger boys. 

For illustrated catalog address 


Rey. Charles Herbert Young, Rector 
Box 260, Howe, Indiana 


ORTER 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


SCHOOL 
(Endowed) 


(U. S. Destroyer in dlatdnca) 
R. O. T. C. and NAVAL UNITS 


Established 1867. Prepares for college and business life 
Military training by Army officers. 8 Naval cutters, high- 
powered launch for Naval Unit. Sea trips on U. S. war 
vessels. Fifteen states and five foreign countries repre- 
sented last year. $70,000 improvements recently. Mild 
climate permits outdoor sports the year round. Unique 
training in carefulness and the value of money. Broader 
training than public schools. Catalog. 


REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D. D., Rector, Box A, Charleston, S. C. 


| T ailining. 
| B. PRIC 
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Directory of ponoci 


jE ~s 


AT and A for M 


COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President 


Where right habits of 
thinking and living are 
instilled in the boy. 
Promptness, responsibility, 
self-reliance and willing 


obedience become traits of 
Military character. 


Miami 


Thorough preparation for 
Colleges, Universities and 
special training for business 
life. Military Training 
under United States Army 
Officer. 38th year. For 
catalog and particulars, 
address the President. 
“Recreational Summer 
Camp — July and August 
Booklet.” 


Box 95 
Germantown 
Near 


DAYTON, OHIO 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 


Semi-military, Preparatory School for Boys, 7 to 20. 
Mountain health resort in W. Va., 100 miles from 
Washington, D. C. Write for rates and catalog to 


Ropert E. ALLEN, Sup’t, W.Virginia, Berkeley Springs, Box C. 


Wilbraham Academy 


Prepares for the demands of college and the duties of life. 
5 brick buildings. New athletic field. Academy farm—250 
acres. Limited enrollment. Moderate rate. GAYLORD 
W. DOUGLASS, HEADMASTER, Wilbraham, Massachusetts. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School— Unique record for college entrance prepara- 
tion and for success of graduates in college. Individual 


Programs. Athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Lower School gui fal home care and training of younger 
boys. Separate room for every grade. Catalog 


SETH K. Si *FORD, Ph.D., Principal, Providence, R. 1. 


PILLSBURY 4gA2REMY 


FOR BOYS 
46th year. 15acres. 8 buildings. Maximum college prep- 
tion. Individual instruction. Military and Man 
Gymnasium. Swimmin; pool. E 
advantages in Orches 
Ph. D., 


LEY, SEOIL 


Essex Fells, N. J. 


A boys’ school which cultivates a 
democratic spirit while teaching initia- 
ure. self-reliance and self-control 

et pes for leading colleges, also full 

te mic courses with diploma. Public 

speaking. Small classes. Guarantee to each pupli 

the maximum of the teacher's attention. Super- 

vised study. In beautiful hill country, remote from 

city and town distractions, yet easily accessible. 
Upper and lower schools. All athletics. 


For catalog address 


James R. Campbell, A.M., Headmaster, Box K 


MONTCLAIR 


The academy that aims to develop high scholarship 
and noble manhood, Careful, thorough preparation 
for the best colleges, scientific schools and business 
Gymnasium, swimming poo! and all athletics, in charge 
of experienced instructors, insure proper physical 
development. Suburban to New York City. Catalog 


Address JOHN G. MacVICAR, Headmaster 
Box M, Montclair, N. J. 


“| age, 


Schools and Colleges for Boys ~~ 


| With a Winter Home in Florida 


y pr repared for coll 
he two homes, 


Boys at K. M. 1. are thoroughly 
and equipped for life's work. 
Kentucky and Florida, offer a variety of climate and 
a chance for outdoor sports and drill all year round. 
New laboratories, buildings and woodworking anope: 


Designated “Honor school” by War Dept. 

R. O. T. C. Early registration necessary. Large 
waiting list last year. Terms $750. For catalog and 
particulars address 


The Adjutant, K. M. I., Lyndon, Ky. 


ier io Aae 


Located on the Cumberland Plateau in a small village two 
miles from railway. Wholesome environment, free from movie 
shows, auto rides, corner groceries, ete., makes discipline un- 
usually satisfying. Military system adapted to needs of young 
boys. Seven buildings, electric lights, steam heat, perfect sew- 
wonderful chalybeate water, healthfulness remarkable, 
nurse and house mother. Curriculum covers work of the eight 
grades, also first and second vears of hich school. Capacity, 
| sixty cadets. Individual attention day and night. Charges, 
| $425. For illustrated catalogue address 


nee L. L. RICE, PRESIDENT 
Bloomington Springs, Tennessee 


IRVING 


SCHOOL for Boys "Kew vee 


New Yor« 


25 miles from N. Y., in the beautiful, historic “Irving” 
country. S6th year. 31 years under present Headmaster. 
Extensive grounds. Modern and complete equipment. 
Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. Athletic 
Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. 


Address J. M. FURMAN, L. H. D. Headmaster, Box 926 


HORPE 


ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
UNDER 15 YEARS SEMI-MILITARY 


On Lake Michigan. Classes small. Unt 
forms worn. One hour from Chicago. Strong 
Faculty. Rapid progress. Non-Sectarian. 


Summer Camp, Pelican Lake, Wis. 
LAKE FOREST ILLINOIS 


JSt. Johns School 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N 

For manly boys. Thorough prepa Te for college 
and busines: Military training. High standard 
academic work. Individual instruction, small classes. 
Physical Culture and Athletics. Gymnasium and 
Drill Hall, ‘Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. Junior 
Hall for boys under 13. Write for catalog. 

William Addison Ranney, A. M., Principal 


The Cochran School for Boys 


On Long Island Sound. One hour from N. Y. City. A 
home school for a limited number of boys. Small classes. 
Constructive physical training. Progressive methods. For 
booklet, address WILLIAM T. COC N, HEADMASTER, 
174 East Avenue, NORWALK, Connecticut. 


| BELLEFONTE ACADEMY ideal home prepar- 


| atory school for boys in foothills of Alleghanies. Sub; 
| selected to suit chosen career. 11 teachers. 8-acre athletic 
| feld. Gymnasium. New concrete swimming pools and 


skating pond 326 feet by 80 feet. 4 buildings. 
100 boys, 15 years and upwards. Catalog. 
| JAMES A. HUGHES, A. M., Headmaster, BELLEFONTE, Pa. 


STEARNS SCHOOL 


A school in the country for boys. Tutoring for lead- 
ing secondary schools, college and scientific schools. 
Stimulating air, outdoor sports, modern homelike 
buildings. Arthur F. Stearns, Box D, Mt. Vernon, N. H. 


SAVE A YEAR 


In Preparing for College or for Business 
1. Elimination of useless subjects. 2. Expert instructors. 
3, Recognizing the individual. 4. Thorough preparation. 

Ordinary classes tend to make the bright student lazy, 
a slow thinking student discouraged, but with our system 
each one does his best. 

Write for explanation of our plan how to save from 
ONE to TWO years 

PITTSBURGH ACADEMY 


531 Wood Street Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Dramatic Art Schools 


Teacher's Course, Lyceum 
Course; Dramatic Course; Per- 


sonal Culture Course. Each 
with private instruction 
Graduates eligible to teach in 
N. Y. State Public Schools. 
Gymnasium; Little Theatre. 
Unusual opportunitiesfor Pub- 
lic appearances. Catalog. 

112 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Summer courses begin June 5th 

and July 3d. 
Fall term opens Sept. 19th. 


CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 
Arts School Age wt t Jena lth 


Dr. Edward Amherst Hires Dean, for the past twenty- 
Sour years associated with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau. 

Special course of training for Lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua. Music (all branches), elocution, impersona- 
Hons, novelty features. G ng demand for this kind 

of work. Short cut to lucrative publi profession. Two- 
year graduation course. Address Chautauqua end 
Lyceum Arts School, 505 DeWitt Park, ithaca, N. Y. 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic and Ex- 

Training in America. Connected with 
Charles Frohman's Empire Theatre and Com- 
panies. For information, apply to Secretary 


The Academy of Speech Arts 
Suef jetensive Neg are ad Esthetic opin Oratory, sical 
form an e a r For 


rector (Formerly 


©! ity. ege of Oratory), 29 Fairfield St., 


Kindergarten Training Schools 


dergarten AnD 
Elemen 


Perens diploma, "8: COLLEGE 


kindergarten-el 
1 diploma and degree. Five do 


For catalog pay beak of views, address 
` National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Box 62, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough train- 

primary, and layeround ‘positions, 

Su ised practice teaching. Send for klet, “Training 
Children.” Harriot Hamblen Jones, Prin. 

Massachusetts, Boston 18 Huntington Ave., Box 82 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 


Kindergarten Primary Training School, 189 West Ave., Bri Conn. 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day school. Big opportunities for our gradu- 
ates. State certificate. 24th year. Booklets. Address 
MARY MILLS, Principal. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 

y overlooks Lake Michigan. 26 yr. opens Sept. 
19. Diploma 2 yrs. 3 Depts.—IL Kindergarten II. 
rrian: IIL Play; 4. Accredited. | Registrar, Box 
28. 616-20 So. Mi Blvd, Chicago, Ill. 


OF KINDERGARTEN AND 
The Lesley Schoo PRIMARY TRAINING 
Special course one year. Regular course, two years. 
Industrial and playground work. Dormitory. Address 
Mrs. Eprra Wotrarp, 29 Everett Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Oberlin Kindergarten-Primary Training School 


OBERLIN, onmo 
Accredited. Two year course. ares for Kindergarten 
and Primary Teaching. uree. gag eaching. Admission to 
our residence halls in order of lication. For catalog 
address MISS ROSE N. DEAN, 125 ELM STREET. 


The Fannie A. Smith 
leap lal A Training Scbool 


demand. Intensi 
Sprertunity for practical orectical work. "i Ta 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 1112 Iranistan Ave., Bridgepert, Conn. 
Special School 


? 


College of Dentistry, SE TELINOIS 


Four year course leads to D. 
Six year course leads to B. S. and and DB's 
One year in accredited ieee 


degrees. 
required. Write for catalog. 
Box 55, 1838 West Harrison 
College of Dentistry, Street, cnicaco, iLLiNois 


Engineering and Mining Schools 


Two Years’ Engineering Course 


Civil Mechanical Electrical Chemical 


Compact courses of essentials. Rich in higher mathematics, higher science and 
mechanical drawing; also shop and field work. Planned for those short in 
time and money, but strong in purpose. Courses distinguished alike 
for what is embraced and what is omitted. Especially adapted to 


With Diploma 4 
and Degree A 


Young Men of Common School Education 
Young Engineers with Practical Experience, but no degree 


No entrance examination or High School diploma required. Modern shops, 
Laboratories, Library, Apparatus and Machinery. If interested, be sure to 
write. Expenses low. For catalog address 


TRISTATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, Hill EERING, Ihi Spats, Angola, In Ind. 


Colorado School/Mines Mines || A ‘Mining Engines 


Est. 1872) 
Golden Has necessarily the broadest training for the 


engineering feld. This college (established 1886), 
a state institution, located in the heart of a great 
copper mining district and close to the famous 
iron mines of Lake Superior, has available for 
instructional use the great mines, mills, smelters, 
electrolytic and power plants of the region which 
the student regularly visits with teachers for 
study. There ts offered a comprehensive four- 
year course.combining theory with practical ex- 
perience and which can be completed in three 
calendar years. Managers of large operations 
regularly lecture to classes. Region affords un- 
usual opportunities for geological study. Vigor- 
ous athletics. ‘M.C.M. Men Make Good.” For 
descriptive book address at 254 College Avenue, 
Houghton, Mich. 


Michigan “$s Mines 


Study Mining Engineering 
at the oldest Mining College in the United States, located in 
heart of nation’s greatest mini: districts, where practically 
every ore is mined and canelted: 10 buildings, mine camp 
equipped for practical instruction. Tuition nominal. Students in 
demand. Four-year courses in Metal Mining, Metallurgy, Geo- 
logical Engineering, Chemical, Mechanical, Civil, Electrical and 
Petroleum Engineering, leading to grees Scholarships for 
each state and for foreign countrie: lable to students enter- 
ing the freshman class. Ask for s Catalog A free. 


Autumn Term Begins Sept. 4, 1982 
Registrar, School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 


men with training are in de- 
ectrica mand.” For more than a quarter 


century, this school has 
nd limited time, for the 
Condensed course in Electrical 
enables grad- 


Engineering =s 


been training men of exbition 
electrical industries. 


Keystone Institute 
“The Service School” 


A fully equipped school with expert instructors, 
organized to give intensive Instruction in 
2-Year Courses 
Electrical Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Accounting and Business Administration 


cure good 
positions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Elec- 
tricity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechani- 
eal Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install wiring and 


test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 
16 weeks’ course in Automotive Engineering | O Y 
Day and Night Classes. Graduates are sought by n ne ear 
large and small industrial establishments and are Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
filling important positions in all sections of the equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
country. Write for Information on subject that inter- hall, laboratories, shops. 
e8 you, to Keystone Institute. Address The Free catalog. 30th year begins Sept. 27,1922. 
Secretary 133 North 4th Street, Reading, Penna BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
be 423 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


South Dakota State School of Mines 


A State Institution in a mountainous country (the beautiful 
Black Hills) with unsurpassed field facilities. Degrees granted 
in Mining, Metallurgical, Chemical, Civil and Electrical Engl- 
neering. Experienced teachers and excellent: laboratory and 
library equipment Much attention is given the individ al 
student. Graduates hold responsible and remunerative positions 
Tultion and fees particularly low. For catalog and book of 
views address 


THE STATE SCHOOL OF MINES, Box Z, Rapid Ci 


S. D. 


Of Speech 


Oldest and Largest University Profes- 


HOME ECONOMICS 


FOR sional School of its Kind. Offers degrees, Positions always open for graduates of our ac- 
teacher’s cert te and all other advantages credited Courses for Dietitians and Teachers; both 
BOOK: of NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. ae: fields offer unequaled opportunities to ambitious 
pares graduates for professional work anc young women School affiliated with famous 


for teaching. Courses in all phases of pub- 
lic speaking, interpretation, drama atics, 
debate, story telling, etc., through: 


Sanitarium; thus »rding unusual opportunities 
for observation and experience. Unexcelled labo- 
ratory and other facilities; practical training in all 
subjects; inspiring college atmosphere; tuition and 
expenses moderate; high school diploma required 
Send for illustrated Prospectus. Address Dean 


SANITARIUM SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Box 222, Battle Creek, Michigan 


f A six-wooks’ summer 
j For bulletin, address 
F RALPH DENNIS, Director 
Campus Box A-8 
Evanston, Ili. 


Emerson College of Oratory | 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
Pedagogy in America Summer Session. 
43d year. Degrees granted. Address HARRY 
SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, Huntington 
Chambers, Boston 


The School of Damestie, 


Arts and Science | 


Offers one year intensive courses in Homemaking, also | 
Institutional Management. The School residence for 
students is situated directly across from Lincoln Park and | 
In one of the finést residential districts. 

Fall term opens October 11. Catalog upon request. 
-.. LILLIAN A. KEMP, Director 
ILLINOIS, Cuteazo, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Box 11. ! 


rs - tae 


Leland Powers School 
of the Spoken Word 
Distinguished for the 
catalog address Tue DIRECTOR 

Massacuvsetrs, Boston, Upper Fenway 


success of its graduates. For 


Gordon 


Theological, Missionary, Religious- 

Educational College course of 4 years, 

college degree of Th. B. Graduate 

School of Theology, 3 year course, de- 

greeof B.D. Two- r Collegiate Training 

course. Interdenominational, ngelistic. New, nre- 
proof buildings, with dormitories. Organized religious 
work and self-support. Catalog. Nathan R. Wood, Pres. 
Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, Mass. 
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Schools of Music | 


Bush Conservatory: 


CHICAGO 


An Institution of National Prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 


EXPRESSION 


OPERA 


Unsurpassed faculty of more than 80 instructors, Including many world 


renowned artists, Special courses for 


teachers and soloists leading to the 


LANGUAGES 
DANCING 


MUSIC 


Free Master School 


Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive Student 
Dormitories with exclusive use of buildings 


Fall term begins Sept. l1. 


Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 


catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


A.M.JONES, Registrar. 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
of Cincinnati 


For the Higher Education in Music and 
Dramatic Art. Internationally Famous 


Faculty of Artist Teachers. Dormitories. 
For catalog address J. H. Tuuman, Man- 
ager, Elm Street, Adjoining Music Hall. 


MUSIC 

12 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. y 
All instruments. Vocal, Dramatic Art, Physical Train- 
ing. All graduates elicible to teach in N. Y. State Public 
Schools. Special advantages in concert work. Master 
Courses with world-famous artists in all departments. Ten 
buildings, including Dormitories, Auditorium, Gymna- 
sium, Studio and Administration Buildings. Year Book 
sent on request. Summer courses begin June Sth and July Jrd. 
Fall term opens September 19th. 


55th Year. Incorporated. 


Special Schools 


School of Business Administration 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY | 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Four year courses in industrial management, market- 
ing, finance, accounting and general business, leadin 
to the B. C. S. degree—open to graduates of approved | 
secondary schools. High standards, small classes, | 
excellent facilities; dormitories, gymnasium, swim- 
eae poti etc. 5000 students in the university. 
Send for catalog No. 6. 


School of Domestic Science and Art 


Our graduates are in demand as teachers, dietitians, ma- 
trons, cafeteria directors. Intensive one-year courses. 
School home for residence and practice. Address | 
A. JOSEPHINE FOREHAND, B. Y. W. C. A. 
Massachusetts, Boston 45 Berkeley Street. 


STUDENTS 


Your Vacation 
Is Worth 
Real Cash 


Every summer we employ a large number 
of co! lege students as special representa- 
tives of The American Magazine, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, Collier's, The 
Mentor, and Farm and Fireside. 


You can earn $250.00 or more this sum- 

mer in such a position. No experience 

necessary. No investment required. 
Clip Here for Particulars 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 28 


The Crowell Publishing Company, 416 W. 13th St, New York City, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, information regarding your summer 
position for students. 


NOTED among American Schools of Music. Unsurpassed 
1N in faculty and equipment. Preparatory, Normal and 
Artist Departments. 
graduate and repertoire work. 
Composition; Orchestral Training, Complete School of Opera, 
School of Expression, 
Music and Drawing 


usit 


Highland Ave. and Oak St. 


| stration rooms. 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


All branches of Music, Expression, Art. Enjoys the intel- 
lectual and social advantages of Lawrence College. Superior 
Public School Music course. Dormitories. Send for cata- | 
logue. Carl J. Waterman, Dean, Box A, Appleton, Wisconsin. | 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC , 


Advanced study of music in all branches. Faculty of 40 spe- 
cialists. High School course or equivalent required. Courses 
lead to degree Mus. B. Students enjoy the intellectual and | 
social advantages of Oberlin College. Send for catalog. 
Address Cnantes W. Moxugison, Director, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CONWAY 


MILITARY BAND SCHOOL 


Develops not merely “performers,” but true artists. 
Instruction on two Instruments throughout entire 
course. Teachers of national renown. Conducting 
and band arrangement included as part of instruc- 
tion. A playing knowledge of all instruments, in 
graduation course. Orchestra practice in large 
Conservatory orchestra. Dally band rehearsals 
under leadership of Patrick Conway. Associated 
with Ithaca Conservatory of Music, granting di- 
plomas to graduates. Dormitories. Address 
THE CONWAY MILITARY BAND SCHOOL 
= 612 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


| 


Exceptional advantages for post- 
advanced study in Theory and 


Languages, Literature, Public School 
Engagements for Graduates, Attractively 
appointed residence buildings. 

Master Violin Class under Eugene Ysaye 
For catalogue address 


MISS BERTHA BAUR 


Cincinnati, Ohio | 


Training School 


Rhode Island Hospital ior Nurses 


Registered. Beautifully located in 25-acre park. 
Exceptional advantages in training in all depart- 
ments. 3 year course. Modern Nurses’ Home, thor- | 
oughly equipped laboratory, lecture and demon- 
500 patients. Reading library and 
recreation rooms. Tennis court. Ample allowance 
to cover expenses. Classes limited. Address 


Superintendent of Training School 
Rhode Island Hospital Providence, R. I. 


WORCESTER, Massachusetts. 
One and two-year 


Worcester Domestic Science School 22°,,274,,S"9-7e"" 


makingcourses. Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, 
dietitians. Normal Domestic Science training. Red Cross 
Work. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens Oct. 
3rd, 1922. Address Mrs. F. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Road, 


fessional use. Six months tensive short courses. | 
Send_ for booklet Miss ALICE BRADLEY, Principal, 
30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Address H. B. TILESTON, M.D., D.D.S., DEAN 
Dental Dept., U. of L., Louisville, Ky. 
Massacuuserts, Cambridge, 48 Quincy Street. rel 
NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Est. 1866. Three year course. College preparation desired. 
Reformulation (the writings of Swedenborg) of Christian 
Teaching from the Bible; spiritual exposition of the Bible; 

em . Correspondence courses. Catalog. 
Wiis L. Worcester, President. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN, ADVERTISING DESIGN, 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DESIGN, ILLUS- 


TRATION, axb NORMAL ART. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


| Separate dormitories. High ideals. 


| in separate cottages. 


| on Neshaminy Creek. 


Co-Educational Schools 


Columbia 


reparatory School 
Boys Girls 


Preparation for all Col- 
leges and Universities. 
Sponsored by University 
Presidents. Patronized 
by University faculties. 
Member University of State of New York 


DAY AND RESIDENT—Primary to College 


Combining the most progressive methods of education 
with the cultural advantages of New York 

Ideal home life for refined, cultured girls and 
boys of all ages, under an expeciensall faculty 
composed of Europe's and America's most emi- 
nent teachers, who are masters in social a 

academic training. Separate departments for 
Art, Music, Dramatic Art and Junior Divisions. 


DR. A. M. CLAWSON, Principal 
301 West 88th, Cor. West End Ave., New York 


Wyoming Seminary 


A co-educational school strong 
in character building. 

College preparation, Business, 
Music, Art, Oratory and Home 
Economics, G: asium and 
Athletic field. 78th year. 
Endowed. Catalog. 


L. L. Sprague, D.D.,L.H.D., Pres., Kingston, Pa. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL of Columbia University 


An unusually complete Day School. Coll Pre tion. 
Household and Fine A; Gymnasium and SWIMMING 
POOL. Six year High School Course for Girls. Six year 


| Elementary Course for Boys and Girls. Catalog upon request. 


Henry Carr Pearson, Principal, Broadway at 120th Street, New York City 
Westbrook Seminary 


92nd year. College preparatory and one-year intensive 
course for high school graduates. Usual cultural courses. 
Every teacher a specialist. Co-educational. Separate dormi- 
tories. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Terms $400, no extras. 
Ca - Orlando K. Hollister, Litt. D., Pres., Portland, Maine. 


Dickinson Seminary Prepatation for Cok 
portenced teachers. 
o 


any. Ex 

Strong courses in Business, . 

ice, Violin Art, Crafts, Expression. All rts. Athletic 

field. Swimming Pool. Gymnsslams o pducational 
ates . 

Pres. John W. Long, Box H, Williamsport, Pa. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


47 years of successful work in the training of boys and 
ris. Preparation for college, scientific schools, and 
usiness. nsurpassed health record. campus. 

7 buildings. Moderate tuition. Catalog. 


H. S. COWELL, A.M., Pd.D., Principal, Ashburnham, Mass. 
THE CAZENOVIA SEMINARY 


Coeducational. A College Preparatory and Finishing 
School of the highest type. Founded 1824. Junior pupils 

Endowed. Adirondack elevation. 
All athletics. Winter sports. Special Secretarial Courses. 
Charles E. Hamiten, A. M., D. D., President, Bex A CAZENOVIA, N. T. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


Co-educational with separate Dormitory 
Buildings. College Preparatory, also Manual 
Training and Citizenship courses. 227 acres 
Athletics. Friends’ 


management. 
G. A. WALTON, A. M, Prin. 
| Box 297 George School, Pa. 


Oakwood School 


Seventy miles from New York City, over- 
looking Hudson Valley. Under Friends' 
management. Co-educational. General aca- 
demic courses. A school of high ideals with 
teachers of Christian character and culture. 
125th year. Very reasonable rates. Address 


William J. Reagan, A.M., Principal 
Box 106, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Physical Educational Schools 


WO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 

Physical Education, Playground Supervisors 
Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructo’ rs. 
Thorough preparation in all branches under strong 
faculty of experienced men and women 
Our graduates are filling the most responsible posi- 
tions In the country. High School graduates from 
accredited schools admitted without examination 
Fine Dormitories for non-resident students 


19th Session Opens September 18,1922 


Weare now in our new building in a fine residential 
section of Chicago—within walking distance of two of 
Chicago's finest Parks and of the Chicago University. 
New gymnasiums—new classrooms and laboratories 
—new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date facilities 
and equipment. 


CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


For tllustrated catalog address Y 

Frances Musselman, Principal, 

Boz 26, 5026 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Ilinois 


for Physical 
Education 


The Sargent Schoo 


Established 1881 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Qualified directors of physical training in big de- 
mand; attractive, uncrowded field for young women 
Standard three-year course, including Summer Camp 
Courses, prepare you for all branches of physical 
education and welfare work; splendid opportunities for 
self - development. School affiliated with famous 
Sanitarium; superb facilities and equipment: delight- 
ful atmosphere; high school diploma required. Write 
for Illustrated Announcement. Address Dean 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Desk 322, Battie Creek, Michigan 


ITHACA SCHOOL of 


Physical Education 
Dr. Albert H. Sharpe, Director 


Normal Course for Men 
and Women—two years am 
Graduates eligible to 
teach In New York State 
Public Schools. \ 
Athletic Coaching Course—one 
year. Large faculty including 
“Jack” Moakley, head coach of 
1920 Olympic Team. Dormito- 
ries, Gymnasium, Athletic Field. 
Bre Week Summer Term on 
gor a Lake Begins July 3rd. 
I Term opensSeptem ber 19th. 
212 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


PHYSICAL 
EBUCATION 


ear course leading to 
wall id positions in schools, 
colleges, universities, commu- 
nity centres, industrial gym- 
nasiums,; banks, department 
stores, ete. Free graduate plac- 
ing bureau. Strong faculty. 
Swimming pool, gymnasiums, tennis, dancing auditorium. 

Summer Session for teachers begins June 27th 
View book, catalog and particulars sent on request. 


Regular term September 19th. 
AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Coeducetional 


COLLEGE 


Accredited 
Address Dept. A-7, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 


School of Mines 
New Mexico School of Mines 


Offersfour-year courses in Mining, Metallurgical and Geological 


Engineering and General Science. Strong faculty. Excellent 
equipment. Near mining districts. Small tuition. Dormitories. 
Dry, mild climate. No ap e field work required. Classes 
E. H. Wers, President, Socorro, N. M. 


| feld chorus girls. 


costumes, an Urban background, or Zieg- 
Yet when the chorus 
comes on, she may turn to the woman 
back of her and exclaim in a loud voice: 


“Did you ever see anything so terrible?” | 


Such instances, of course, are exceptions. 
The average woman, like the average 
man, is a thoroughly good give-and-take 
sport. It just happens, however, that 
women form the greater percentage of the 
deviations from the rule. 

Cupid is always lurking around the 
corner to take advantage of the general 
loosening of emotions that accompanies 
the excitations of an amusement parke 
Many a visit there has had its climax in a 
wedding. Every year a considerable num- 
ber of couples coming to Coney are mar- 


ried before they start home again. A. 


minister who has presided at many of 
these weddings says the larger share of 
them is the direct outcome of excursions 
from smaller cities and towns in New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
The “Tunnel of Love,” an attraction 


found at many amusement parks, has been | 
| responsible for a surprising number of, 


proposals, In this and similar devices, 
couples are allowed to drift through dark 


or semi-dark underground caverns, usu- | 


ally in a boat or gondola borne on an 
artificial stream of water. These places 
fill the same need for couples who have 
no “beau parlor” that English busses fill 
for the London youth. 
lish rhyme running: 


And many a miss will be missus some day 
Through riding the top of the car. 


The same thing applies to the romantic 


rides at our American amusement parks. 


Their dim interiors often give a bashful 
young man the opportunity to propose. 


ORE of our police lieutenants was ap- 


proached on an August afternoon by | 


a sailor who was leading by the hand a 


‘‘mermaid” from one of the side shows. | 
Apparently, it had been a case of love at | 


first sight, and they wanted to be married 
at once. The lieutenant gave them the 
proper directions. 

On another occasion this same officer 
was stopped by a man and woman, who 


announced excitedly that they wanted to | 


get a divorce at once. So it seems that the 
Coney spirit works both ways. 

I have heard people complain that 
amusement parks are speeding up more 
every year in glitter od racket. If that 
is true, it is because you people demand it. 
You respond instantly to incandescent 
cupolas, the blare of music, the slam of 
scenic railways, the beating of tom-toms; 
and we give you what you want. The 
most popular shows are those which give 
the keenest excitement. The tenseness of 
modern industry and business competition 
has keyed your nervous organism to such 
a pitch that you seek a sharp stimulus. 

In making a scientific study of this 
“urge,” a group of Cleveland researchers 
selected as a subject a girl worker in a 
garment factory who kad always patron- 
ized an amusement park much on the 
order of Coney Island. She was taken to 


another park, given over for the most part | 


to « uieter and less exciting amusements. 

‘hy don’t they have more lights 
teat ee, this place is dead!” was her 
first comment; and she was soon bored to 


' extinction. 


There is an Eng- | 


j Business Training Schools 


Peirce 
School 


of Business 
Administration 
Established 57 years ago 
As young men and women 
climb higher in business, the 


more Peirce-trained execu: 
tives they meet. 


Business Administration Course 
(College Grade) 


JEWS YEAR courepreparing 
young men for the respon- 
sibilities of business life. 


First Year: Banking; Accounting I; 
Commercial -Law 1;. Business English; - 
Business Mathematics; Commerce and 
Transportation; Salesmanship; Business 
Management. 


Second Year: Analysis of Investments; 
Economics; Cost Accounting applied to 
Management; ; Income Tax Accounting: 
General Accounting for Managers and 
Department Heads; Commercial Law IL. 

Entrance Requirement: High -school 
education or equivalent; intensive prep. 
training for those below requirement. 


C. P. A. Preparation 


Those who desire to enter the Account- 
| ing Profession may take a Third Year 
of special coaching for the C. P. A. 
examination, either at the Day or the 

Evening sessions, 


Other Courses 


Secretarial Courses for Women; 
Teacher-Training Courses (accredited); 
Shorthand; Salesmanship; Business. 


| Facts: National reputation; 3000 stu- 
dents annually; 35 States, 23 Foreign 
Countries, and nearly every University, 
College and Preparatory school in the 
United States represented in its present 
attendance; modern building and equip- 


ment. 
Summer School: July 5 
Fall Term: September 5 
58th Annual Catalogue, with 
detailed information concerning 
courses, tuition and living ex 
ses, sent upon request. Address 


The Dean, Peirce School 
| Pine Street, West of Broad 
Philadelphia 


i 18i Rusiness Administration 


COMPLETE COURSE in 
TWO YEARS 


COLLEGE ORADE 


=—for young men of executive calibre. 
Accounting Course (college grade) also completed 


A a 


Tul a an traina 
in hapering 
university training, which requires 


Other resident courses of colleg ade. Secre 
tarial and Normal. ay 

Largest institution of its lund in the world — founded 
in 1879. w’Adoquate opiaat, able facahy=< graduates 
in demand. 


Send for special catalog to 
L L Londabury, Director 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


18 BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON II, MASS 
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im Henrys Column 


Your Mind 


Tt always fascinates me to figure out what 
will be going on in your mind at the i instant 
that my column invites your attention. 


There are several millions of you and I 
have to start with a thought that will appeal 
to everyone. 


Of course, I must avoid politics or religion 
and the idea must be of a nature which will 
permit me to slip easily into a discussion of 
Mennen Shaving Cream and kindred 
products like Mennen Talcum for Men and 
our amazingly efficient Kora-Konia. 


I generally fall back on the fact that every 
man hates to shave. The most casual 
allusion to the horrors of shaving strikes 
contact with a wealth of poignantly emotional 
thoughts and enables me to lead you down to 
my selling climax without any chance of 
escape. 


I suppose, if I were more of an advertising 
man and less of a salesman, I would know 
how to write whang-bang statements of 
Mennen superiority which would send men 
into drug stores in droves demanding Mennen’s. 


But the only selling process I have been 
trained to is the direct, man-to-man kind, 
where vou have to keep him interested to 
avoid being rudely rebuffed and in extreme 
cases removed to the sidewalk. 


you are in suspense as to 
It is this: 


Now, of course, 
just what I am driving at. 


Why put it of? You are more than half 
convinced right now that Mennen’s is the 
finest shaving preparation ever invented. 
Your friends tell you so. Try it. Accept 
the verdict of your razor—and of your 
smooth, velvety skin. 

And, by the way, if you are in the 
proud father class, I want you to know about 
the amazing virtue of our Kora-Konia for 
soothing Baby’s irritated skin and protecting 
it with a velvety film of healing powder. 
Nothing like it for prickly heat and baby 
rashes. 

I'll send a sample of Kora-Konia and my 
demonstrator tube of Mennen Shaving Cream 
for 10 cents. 


in 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark; N.J. U.S.A. 


This was merely another proof that it 
takes something more stimulating than 
an ordinary public park to satisfy the 
recreational demand of youth worn out 
by long hours of hard work. 

You can’t subdue a big crowd of human 
beings on holiday bent. During the Mardi 
Gras week carnival at Coney, the island 
may be plastered with signs stating: 


Arrest Will Follow the Use of Ticklers, 
Paper Dusters, Fuzzy Dogs, 
Slapsticks or 
Stuffing Confetti in People’s Mouths 


e Butall these things are going to happen 
—despite the vigilance of the police. 

Most people want their fun at nights, 
when the lights are bright. The glitter 
and glare of electrical displays put them 
in the holiday spirit. Consequently, 
amusement parks are one of the few in- 
stitutions around New York, Boston, and 
other cities to which daylight saving has 
not been an advantage. 

Those of us in the amusement business 
have studied your psychology, and tried 
to build our business on a few simple 
fundamentals. We know, for instance, 
that most people look back on childhood 
as the happiest period of their lives. They 
may be mistaken, but this is the mental 
attitude they like to adopt. So when they 
are out for a good time they get infinite 
joy out of acting like children again. That 
is why the slides, hobby horses, toy loco- 
motives, and carrousels are always crowded 
at amusement parks. 

Another thing we know is that the 
average person likes to have a share in 
making his own fun, instead of having 
attendants or mechanical contrivances do 
it all for him. People prefer to steer their 
own craft on the “ Witching Waves,” pilot 
their own airships, hold the reins of their 
own hobby horses, and find their own way 
out of the labyrinth. 


JFOLKS also take great glee in seeing 
other folks in embarrassing positions. 
Not only does it seem funny to them, but it 
stirs up a soothing complacency that they 
are not the victims. Spectators will stand 
for hours in front of the ‘‘ Barrel of Fun,” 
a revolving cylinder in which passers- 
through are likely to be rolled off their 
feet, or they will watch with equal intent- 
ness a narrow wooden lane which suddenly 
becomes movable, threatening to topple 
barrels from either side down onto the 
heads of luckless victims. 

Any kind of freak vagary is likely to 
catch the fancy of a pleasure-bent crowd. 
I remember one occasion on which a group 
of business men came down to “do the 
island.” All of them were husky speci- 
mens, with the exception of one little fel- 
low. Some jokester, looking over the 
group, remarked that * ‘The Trusts and 
the Common People” had arrived—bas- 


| ing his remark on the very popular car- 
toons of that title that were then running. 


The word sped around the island, and 
soon a tremendous crowd was following 
this party. 

The group of business men caught the 
spirit of the thing. The big men hitched 
their diminutive companion in a toy har- 
ness and played horse with him. When- 
ever they entered a show they “checked” 
him outside with an attendant. They 
feasted on lobster: “ The Common People” 
was given crackers and milk.” A crowd 


that increased literally to thousands fol- 
lowed the party about the island. Every 
new stunt was greeted with shrieks of 
laughter. When “The Common People” 
protested, and then tried physical resist- 
ance, they hooted him down. Eventually, 
he accepted his lot and entered good- 
naturedly into the spirit of the horseplay. 
So “a good time was had by all.” 

I have never quite been able to fathom 
the psy chology of the people w ho stand in 
front of the “illusion mirrors” for half an 
hour or so at a time. These are the mir- 
rors that show you in grotesque carica- 
tures of yourself: perhaps elongated to 
great height and sinbeliay able emaciation, 
or flattened down to the tubbiness of a 
dwarf heavy-weight. Perhaps the folks 
who group in front of these glasses are 
congratulating themselves that they really 
look so much handsomer than they might 
look if the reflections were actual like- 
nesses, 


Most amusement parks are built beside 

salt or fresh water beaches, and it is 

here that we have noticed a gradual but 

marked change in the habits of human 

beings. A few years ago the men at the 

beaches far outnumbered the women. To- 
ay there is about an equal division. 

Most of us can remember the time when 
women were not expected to do any real 
swimming. They TROSE for the beach, 
not for the water. Satin beach slippers 
were quite the vogue. Such women as 
ventured into the waves were usually led 
by a protecting male hand. To-day all 
this has changed. Most girls prefer the 
rôle of mermaid to that of beach flower. 
They dress suitably for real swimming, 
and they are not afraid of getting wet, or 
sunburned, or even dirty. 

There has also been a considerable 
change in the technique of swimming. 
Most old-time bathers used to employ the 
breast stroke, or else swim on their side. 
At the present time naka! everyone uses 
the “over-hand” or “over-head” stroke, 
of which there are several varieties. Among 
other advantages, there is a considerable 
gain in speed. 

Beach bungalows, rented for the sum- 
mer season, have come into extraordinary 
demand during the past five or ten years. 
This is particularly true in the case of 
people who cannot afford to take the usual 
summer hotel or boarding-house vacation. 
We have miles of such bungalows around 
Coney. Many of them are literally spilling 
over with human beings—due to the fact 
that the family taking the original lease 
is not able or willing to pay the entire 
rent, Every room that can possibly be 
dispensed with i is sublet. 

Wrangles arising from this practice are 
frequently aired in court. One particu- 
larly amusing case last season came‘from 
a five-room bungalow, three rooms of 
which had been sub-leased to other per- 
sons. Still unsatished, the head of the 
house decided to put a cot on the screened- 
in front porch and to rent this as a bed- 
room. Relations would still have been 
amicable if the new renter had not firmly 
announced that he would allow no one to 
walk through his “bedroom ” to enter the 
bungalow. The magistrate finally decided 
that the porch sleeper was justihed in his 
claim, and that all the other tenants would 
ie to enter the place through a rear 

oor, 
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The Right of Way to Tire Leadershi 


A year or so ago, the American public placed 
the leadership of the tire business in the hands 
of the men who make U. S. Royal Cords 


E first Royal Cord Tires 
>) were madeand sold in1916. 


No cut-and-dried story 
could possibly account for 
their position of command 
today—earned in a short 


six years. 

It mostly comes down to the car- 
owner as an out and out human being. 
Forget him as a mere tire customer and 
consider him as a personality. With an 
inborn instinct for quality. With a pride 
in demonstrating his quality beliefs. 

How many tire manufacturers, would 
you say, have even guessed that Amer- 
ican car-owners were shifting so fast to 
better tires? 

* * * 

Certainly U. S. Royal Cords have 
proven this fundamental thing— 

For every low-grade tire made there is 
arising some motorist with a fine, human 
indifference for it. 

He and his kind have become out and 
out loyalists of Royal Cord Tires—as 
representing the highest expression of 
their demands. 


The makers of United States Tires urge upon 
gverybody manufacturer and dealer alike 
—a new kind of competition. 


| Let us compete for more and more 


public confidence, 

Let us compete for higher and 
higher quality. 

Let us compete for still more 


dependable public service. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Multiply this man by a million or 
more. Then sit down and weigh his 
tremendous deciding influence. 


* * * 


Today, for the production of 
U.S. Tires, there is erected and 
operating the largest group of 
tire factories in the world. 

The men who make Royal 
Cords are quality workers and 
quality merchandisers. 

Their spirit of leadership 
is the spirit of constancy— 
faithfulness — a simple, 
understandable policy. 

U. S. Royal Cords 
have come to be the 
measure of value 
of all automobile 


Wa | h- 


U. $. Royal Cord Tires 


United States Kus) Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


Rubber Organization m the World 


The Oldest and Largest Two-hundred and 


thirty-five branches 
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Every Shaft 
Is First Quality 


This cannot be said of hickory, for 
hickory varies. Two golfers playing 
with hickory shafted clubs have not 
the same opportunity, for one may 
have first quality hickory and the other 
fifth quality. But when two golfers 
play with Bristol Steel Shafted clubs, 
they have the same opportunity, for 
Bristol Steel Shafted clubs are all of the 
same quality—equal to first quality hickory. 


Notice: Basic and Supplementary 
Patents covering Steel Golf Shafts 
are controlled exclusively 
by us. 


Patented 
Nov. 22,1910. Oct. 3, 1911. 
May 12,1914. May 2, 1916. 


The Bristol Steel Golf Shaft is 
lighter than hickory. This brings 
the weight lower, thus making a 
better balanced club. It is unques- 
tionably stronger and more durable. 
It cannot rust and the “whip” al- 
ways stays the same. 


Get one new Bristol Steel Shafted 
club from your “Pro” or have him 
attach a Bristol Steel Golf Shaft to 
one of your old heads. If your “Pro” 
is unable to supply you, send your order 
direct to us. Wooden Clubs, $8.00. 
Iron Clubs, $7.00. State length desired. 


Write for descriptive circular, giving us 
the name of your club and professional. 


Professionals: Write for Directions for 
Fitting Bristol Steel Golf Shafts to Old 
Heads. . 


Golf Shops and Sporting Goods Dealers: 
It will pay you to investigate immedi- 
ately this new development in golf. 


Golf Clubs fitted with Bristol Steel 
Golf Shafts can now be supplied by 
The Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, and The Hillerich 
& Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


Kingfisher 
Silk Fishing Lines 


There are no better fishing 
lines made. Kingfisher Silk 
Fishing Lines catch more fish, 
win more prizes, give more 
satisfaction than any other 
lines. There is a Kingfisher 
Line for every kind of 
fishing. Every one is 
guaranteed perfect. 

If you like fishing, 
you will also be inter- 
ested in Bristol Steel 
Fishing Rods and 
Meek and Blue 
Grass Reels. 

Bristol, Meek and 
Kingfisher Fishing 
Catalogs will be 
sent FREE upon 

request. 


Another amusing incident came to light 
when a man from Milwaukee, visiting 
friends who occupied a bungalow in the 
middle of a long row, undressed in his 
room and went in swimming. Returning 
from the water, he was unable to locate 
the bungalow he had left. To his unac- 
customed eyes all the bungalows looked 
alike. After two hours of fruitless wander- 
ing he started inland, and was promptly 
arrested by a policeman for promenading 
in a bathing suit. The evening was nearly 
over when his friends, alarmed by his con- 
tinued absence, finally located him in the 
police station. 


NE eminently desirable change along 
our Eastern beach fronts is the absence 
of the old-time three-card-monte man, with 
his one-legged table stuck into the sand 
and the inevitable grease spot on one of 
his cards. Indeed, the day of confidence 
men and sharpers in amusement places is 
practically over. Even fortune-telling is 
no longer legal at Coney Island. 
Deliberate swindling at amusement 
places may be dead, but the harmless 


hoodwinking of the side shows will always 
live. People love to listen to the exag- 
gerated promises of the “‘ballyhoo” man, 
and they enter his tent prepared to believe 
almost anything. There have been enough 
original “Wild Men of Borneo” to man a 
battleship. 

“Only a dime, ladies and gentleman, for 
the ravishing vision of Fatima, the beau- 
tiful Egyptian princess—direct descendant 
of Cleopatra!” shouts the “barker.” You 
troop in, happy and unquestioning as 
children. Five minutes later you are rush- 
ing across the street to see the “ Fire-Eat- 
ing Fiji Islander.” 

“Show is about to begin! You’ll have to 
hurry!” shouts another “barker.” Expe- 
rience may have taught you that shows 
begin only when tents are full—but there 
is always the nervous rush to the door. 
You are children again, the same sort of 
children who used to pay “Five pins—no 
crooked ones taken!” for a peep through 
the hole in the mysterious chest carefully 
guarded by some youthful P. T. Barnum. 
As an amusement man, I thank heaven 
that we Americans never really grow up. 


Fish Are as Queer as Folks 


(Continued from page 62) 


The green moray, for example, is an 
eel-like fish, although many times larger 
than the eel itself. It is very vicious, and 
dangerous to swimmers and fishermen 
along our coasts. The sharp teeth of the 
moray are set so that they slope slightly 
backward. Once it gets its prey in its 
jaws, there is little chance for escape. 

Now the moray, like many other fish, is 
likely to be infested with parasites, some 
of which live in its mouth, probably caus- 
ing it more or less discomfort. How do 
you suppose the moray gets rid of them? 
He opens his great jaws, and into his 
cavernous mouth swims the beautiful 
little butterfly fish to feast upon the para- 
sites! And this friendly service the moray 
requites by never molesting the butterfly 
fish. 

The alligator gar is called “the fresh- 
water shark” and is the most dangerous 
fresh-water fish of the United States. We 

et it from Lake Calcasieu, Louisiana. 
Some time ago, fresh-water gar which we 
brought up from Louisiana arrived at the 
Aquarium in very bad condition, owing 
to a rough sea voyage. They were cov- 
ered with fungous growth, which forms 
rapidly on injured flesh: We gave them a 
stream of salt water along with the fresh, 
to brace them up and put their skins in 
healthier condition, and also placed a 
number of pearl roach in the tank. These 
were intended primarily for live food; but 
they gathered in companies of six or 
seven around the gars, ate the fungus off 
their sides, and the gars are now strong 
and healthy. Strange to relate, the gars 
do not care to eat the pearl roach, as we 
expected, but prefer a salt-water fish, the 
Lafayette, which they never had tasted 
in their Louisiana home! 

Have you ever known a man whose 
vanity, or swollen ego, was his only real 
protection against criticism? I mean the 
man who is so touchy that any suggestion 
or criticism causes him at once to swell up 


with his own importance? He gives the 
impression that his conceit is really his 
means of self-defense and that, if you 
punctured his vanity, there would be very 
little left of him. 

We have a fish in the Aquarium which 
reminds me of this man. It is very com- 
mon along the coast, and is called the 
“puffer” or “swell fish.” From four to 
nine inches long, a very pretty gray- 
green-brown in color, the puffer, when in 
danger of capture by some larger fish 
defends himself by swelling up so large 
that the bigger fish cannot swallow him. 
The skin of the puffer’s abdominal region 
stretches to admit either water or air; 
and on a moment’s notice the puffer can 
become two or three times its normal size. 
‘The big fish may get the puffer’s tail in his 
mouth, but he cannot swallow it because 
the body of the fish is swollen to a great 
round ball covered with sharp little spines. 


OMETIMES, when people are incredu- 

lous about this fish’s puffing ability, I 
may show him in action. One of the puter 
is drawn up ina net, but this has happened 
before, and he is not disturbed by it. So 
I take him out of the net, and poke him 
lightly in the abdomen. Immediately, he 
draws in air at a great rate and begins to 
swell. In less than five seconds, the little 
fish in my hand has become as big as a 
small globe map of the world. His skin is 
white and yellow, his little spines stick 
out sharply, and if you scratch him with 
a finger nail, the sound is the same as 
though you were scratching your nail on 
sandpaper. 

The puffer’s head is now very small in 
comparison with the size of his body. 
His mouth is open, working like a bird’s, 
with a hissing, clacking noise. He cannot 
move or wriggle while inflated, so one is 
not in danger of being scratched on the 
spines. He just rests in your hand, his 
little face inflamed and working angrily, 
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FROM A GRAFLEX NEGATIVE 


GRAFLEX 


Graflex advantages, essential for swift action photography, are 
valuable also for less sensational tasks. 


Sharp focus and pleasing pictorial arrangement are always facil- 
itated by the big reflected image, seen right side up in the focusing 
hood. And whether the speed is '/1 or '/1,0 of a second, the Graflex 
focal plane shutter passes so much light that proper exposure is easy, 
especially with the co-operation of a superfine lens such as the Kodak 
Anastigmat f. 4.5. 


Graflex catalog by mail or at your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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Have dinner 
on the porch 
in hot weather 


OOK the whole meal right 

at the table on the 
Armstrong Table Stove and 
save yourself tiresome work 
in a hot kitchen. 


You can prepare three dif- 
ferent things at the same time 
and enough for four people— 
chops, steak or fish, fried or 
boiled; Spanish omelets, 
broiled ham, creamed potatoes, 
or fried tomatoes—an endless 
variety of good things to eat! 
Everything will be served de- 
liciously hot while you stay 
comfortably cool. 


Remember that the 
Armstrong Table Stove is 
more than a toaster—it boils, 
broils, steams, fries, and bakes 
waffles too!—at no more cost 
than an ordinary electrical 
toaster. 


Ask to see an Armstrong 
Table Stove at your electrical 
or hardware dealer’s. Price 
$12.50 with complete set of 
aluminum utensils — toaster, 
deep boiling pan, griddle, four 
egg cups and rack. Waffle 
iron, $4.00 extra. Write for 
booklet C. 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 
144 Seventh Avenue, Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG 


TABLE STOVE 


Cooks 3 things at once 


staying all puffed up in the hope that 
nothing is going to swallow him. He looks 
very much like an egotist whose feelings 
have been badly hurt. 

The puffer can live two or three hours 
out of water. When you put him back 
into the tank, he deflates himself and 
swims down among his fellows. In the 
„tank, when he becomes alarmed, he in- 
flates himself with water. 

The vampire among fishes is known as 
the angler fish. He is so called because he 
goes fishing, or “vamping,” as you might 
say, for his food. Projecting from the 
middle of his skull, he has a long plume 
with a feathery-like growth at the end. It 
is really quite a fetching decoration, and 
smaller fish are “charmed ” by it, thinking 
that it is food for them. But when they 
try to eat it, he lowers the plume—and 
the fishes follow. Slowly he continues to 
lower it, until it lures the fish to a point 
night in front of his mouth; whereupon he 
opens his jaws, and gobbles them up. 

The “archer fish,” which lives in the 
fresh waters of Singapore, goes after its 
food with a very effective sort of squirt 
gun. When hungry, it comes up to the 
surface of the water and sights its insect 
prey on the leaves and grasses. Then, if 
it is not in a good position for striking its 
victim, it sinks below, like a submarine, 
and comes up to the surface in a better 
place. With deadly force, it squirts a 
stream of water from its mouth for a dis- 
tance of from twelve to forty inches, and 
in this way kills or captures all kinds of 
small insects except the common house 
fly, for which it has little taste. 

We have in the Aquarium a fish called 
the sleeper, that is so sensitive it faints 
from fright. Great care is necessary in 
handling it when first received from the 
tropics. For some weeks, it has to be kept 
in our laboratory and not exhibited at 
all. During this time, we accustom it to 
the sight of human beings, approaching 
a little nearer and nearer each day, until 
finally its timidity disappears. In the end, 
it will even come to the surface to take 
food from one’s hand. 

The sleeper is dark blue and orange, and 
ranges from five to twelve inches in length. 
It has the habit of lying among weeds and 
rocks for hours without movement, look- 
ing as though it were asleep. I have seen 
many sleepers, when strangers in our 
laboratory approached their tank, sud- 
denly gasp and faint and float to the sur- 
face on their backs. And I have seen 
some of them actually die from fright. 


NOTHER fish marvel is the shark 
sucker. He has on the top of his head 
a “suction disk,” which looks very much 
like our rubber heels, except that, instead of 
round holes, it has an arrangement of little 
strips, like the shutters of a blind. By this 
means, the shark sucker, which is about 
twenty inches in length, attaches itself 
to a big shark, or to a porpoise, or a pass- 
ing ship, and thus gets his rapid trans- 
portation free. No amount of force on the 
part of a shark that wishes to dislodge his 
passenger can break the grip of the suc- 
tion disk. However, the big sharks do not 
seem to mind the grafting passenger. 
The salt-water drum fish bears the 
closest resemblance to the human counte- 
nance. It has immense jaws with pave- 
ment teeth numbering many scores; and 
the jaws are strong enough to crush the 


shell of a big clam with ease. The ex- 
pression of the countenance is that of a 
sinister, forbidding type of man. I 
remember that one day a man came up to 
the laboratory and said, “I’ve been look- 
ing at your drum fish. Has anyone ever 
noticed how much they look like some 
people?” 

“Oh, yes,” I said, “everybody notices 


’ 


exactly like a Sunday-school teacher I 
used to have.” 

The convict fish, our American yellow 
perch, is so called because it is a yellow- 

reen with very pronounced dark stripes. 
The doctor fish and the surgeon fish each 
has a lancelike weapon near the tail. 
When not in use, the lance is folded into 
a recess of the body; but when in danger 
the fish can rhrow out the lance and inflict 
very serious injuries with the weapon, 
either upon hostile fish, or upon fishermen. 


(THE parrot fish looks very much like the 
parrot, having a green, bill-shaped 
mouth, which is hooked like the parrot’s. 
The pork fish is blue and yellow with stripes 
of black. It is one of our loveliest fishes, 
and received its name, not because of any 
resemblance to the pig, but because it will 
fry in its own fat, just as bacon will. 

The albino lake trout from our Great 
Lakes is a real trout, quite large, pure 
white with pink eyes. The striking 
whiteness makes it an easy prey for larger 
fishes, and it is further handicapped, just 
as albinos of the human family are, by 
poor eyesight. If food fed to the albino 
trout falls to the bottom of the tank, few 
of the trout find it. Sometimes one of the 
albinos mistakes the pink eye of another 
albino for a small piece of beef. He dashes 
at the eye under this mistaken impression, 
and bites his companion so severely that 
the scar may remain for a long time. This 
is not malice, but due entirely to poor 
eyesight. 

Many fishes can and do change their 
color; sometimes as a matter of protection 
to shield themselves from enemies, and 
also when they are excited because new 
fish have been put in their tanks, or when 
they are hungry, or angry. Even if they 
are merely disturbed in their surround- 
ings, they are very likely to change color. 
For instance, it is sometimes necessary to 
shut off the running water in the tanks, 
and then, temporarily, we have to supply 
oxygen. Always, when the oxygen is 
turned on, the fishes that can change 
color rapidly respond by running through 
all the colors at their command. 

It is said that the “leopard cannot 
change his spots,” but there is a very 
common fish, the Bermuda chub, that can 
change its spots at will. It is nine or ten 
inches in length, with pronounced gray 
stripes. When idling in its tank, this fish 
is usually seen in its striped phase; but 
suddenly, if moved by an instinct of play, 
its stripes change to bold gray spots, and 
the spots to stripes again. 

The glass-eye fish from Key West and 
Bermuda is red, but at will it can change 
to stripes of white and red, or to almost 
pure white. The large tropical fish known 
as the grouper is Shieh, striped with 
gray. It can change to pale rose-pink, to 
deep maroon, or to a rainbow iridescence. 


The cow fish, which has a trunklike bedy 
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HE girl or the car? 


Painted 6 y Orsen ; Lot i. Copyright 


Well, perhaps both, as the car is finished 


with Effecto, the org/va/ automobile enamel! A car enameled 
with Effecto justifies the pride of possession. 


You can brush Effecto on your car 
without trace of streaks, laps or brush 
marks. It levels itself and dries quickly 
with a smooth, lustrous gloss; more du- 
rable than the finish on most new cars. 

Effecto is the original automobile en- 
amel, the product of seventy-three years’ 
experience in making the highest type 
of finishing materials for the trades and in- 
dustries. It can be used with utmost assur- 
ance by both amateurs and professionals. 


Effecto is made in nine popular enamel 


colors: Black, Blue, Green, Red, Brown, 


Yellow, Gray, Cream and White; also 
clear Finishing varnish and Top & Seat 
Dressing. Top & Seat Dressing gives 
upholstery and tops a new richness. 
Send for Color Card and Names of Local Dealers 
Effecto is sold by paint, hardware and 
accessory dealers everywhere. 
Tfany Pratt & Lambert Var- 
nish Product fails to give satisfaction, you 


Guarantee: 


may have your money back. 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 61 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg,Ontario. 


In Canada, 3 
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Her God-Speed Gift 
of Flowers 


“God-speed” is a word not often 
used nowadays, but the spirit 
of its genuine old-time sweet- 

| 


ness returns when you “say it 
with flowers.” 

How different the journey 
companioned by the thought 
that somebody cares. And in 
life’s journey how pleasant the 
way when garlanded about each 
stepping-stone of time—our 
birthdays — are those God- 
speed remembrances from 
friends expressed 


in flowers. | J” 
AF er Your 
ay. Florist will be 


a Sins 

glad to aid in your 
selections of floral tokens ap- 

propriate for every occasion. 
Flowers may be telegraphed to any 
place in the United States or 
Æ Canada and delivered in a 
S few hours through the 
Florist Telegraph De- 
livery Service. 
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with little horns on its head, giving it the 
appearance of a miniature cow, can change 
from snow-white to a golden-brown with 
green stripes. 

For a place that has seven thousand 
animals, the Aquarium seems to be the 
quietest retreat in the world. The silence 
is broken only by the raucous cries of the 
sea lions and an occasional grunt from the 
alligators, or a louder cry + ee are fired 
from Fort William, three quarters of a 
mile away. The other noises made by our 
captive guests cannot be heard through 
the glass fronts of the tanks, but those who 
feed and care for the fish hear their noises 
when behind the scenes. 

Nearly all fishes make some kind of 
noise. The grunts get their name from the 
grunting noise they make. The drum 
fish “drums,” and is the noisiest of them 
all. Fishermen call the little sea raven 
“Sally Growler,” because it has a habit of 
growling like a puppy over a bone. The 
eel is called the “smacker” because of the 
sound it makes when feeding at the sur- 
face of the water; and the eel also makes 
a peculiar hissing noise when out of the 
water, or when confined in small quarters. 
Both the croaker and the weakhsh 
“croak.” Weakfish are very numerous in 
the Hudson River; and captains of the 
schooners lying at anchor there have 
more than once reported that the croak- 
ing of the weakfish on a still night in June 
or July is enough to keep a light sleeper 
awake. 


. The fish most remarkable for the vari- 


ety of its sounds is a salt-water fish found 
on the shores of Europe. This fish is be- 
lieved to be responsible for the old Greek 
fable about the song of the Sirens. The 
noises it makes have been variously 
described as`“ purring,” “buzzing,” “‘ bel- 
lowing,” and “whistling.” They can be 
heard by a person six feet above .he water 
when the fishes are more than fifty feet 
below the surface! 


NOTHING is prettier and more interest- 
ing for the home aquarium than the na- 
tive fish which you can get in the streams 
and lakes near your own home by means 
of a net or small seine. Almost anywhere 
you will find fresh-water killifish, rockfish 
or mud minnows, sunfish, catfish, shiners 
(the common roach or silver dace). You 
may also get small pickerel; but the pick- 
erel and the catfish can be kept with the 
other fish only while they are very small, 
for they become voracious as they grow 
larger. You will also find the chub and 
the chub sucker, the latter a very valu- 
able addition to the small aquarium since, 
by the aid of a mouth that turns down, it 
lives through grubbing and will eat the 
refuse that falls to the bottom of your 
aquarium. 

In the Middle West, you will get the 
very beautiful blue-gill sunfish, and in the 
East, too, will be found a great variety of 
sunfish which glisten like emeralds, for 
this common and wonderful little fish 
seems to be set with jewels. 

You cannot keep fish in standing water 
without growing plants. The arrangement 
must be such that the amount of carbon 
dioxide given off by the fish is counter- 


acted by the amount of oxygen given off 
by the plants. You then have a “‘bal- 
anced aquarium.” 

You can get oxygen-producing plants 
and grasses in the ponds, or you can buy 
such varieties as sagittaria, myriophyl- 
lum, or ludwigia, at any bird store. If you 
have some of these plants as a basis, you 
can then put in any water plant at all 
for ornament. 

Remember that when you have fish 
with full, round bodies, you should allow 
one gallon of water to every inch of fish. 
Four or five minnows may be kept in a 
gallon of water. 

You should also have in your aquarium 
some hard-shelled snails which have a 
horny door that closes. The snail will 
dispose of the refuse in the tank; but if 
the snail has a soft shell, the fish are likely 
to feast upon it. The best hard-shell 
snails from the Potomac River or from 
{opan can be bought at most bird stores. 

oth varieties are very interesting in 
Peeves They bring forth their young 
alive. 


OU will become greatly interested in 

seeing the different ways in which the 
fish carry their fins, and the different ways 
in which they feed. You may also see your 
little fish scratching their sides, or the 
under parts of their bodies, just as we see 
all kinds of big fish doing in the Aquarium. 
To scratch itself a fish swims very cau- 
tiously, so as to graze the gravel bottom 
very gently. Always, unless frightened, 
a fish moves very cautiously when among 
rocks, for it is easily hurt. 

To heighten the color in an aquarium 
of native fishes the goldfish is very satis- 
factory. There are many varieties, the 
straight-tailed goldhsh being most com- 
mon, the more expensive kind being the 
fan-tails and others which have tails that 
droop like veils. 

The goldfish come to us from China 


_and Japan, though they are now native 


in many of our waters. Many strange 
varieties have been bred by the Chinese 
and Japanese. Probably you have seen 
the Celestial goldfish, whose eyes are at 
the top of its head so that it must always 
look upward. It is said that this fish was 
produced by the Chinese by raising the 
fish, generation after generation, in deep 
troughs with light only at the upper sur- 
face so that the fish had always to look 
upward. The Chinese Moor is a goldfish 
with deep black scales, but in certain 
lights you can see the bright gold beneath 
the black scales. 

It is generally supposed that fish have 
short memories; but a man in Iowa, the 
leading goldfish breeder of the United 
States, has goldfish that seem to know 
him. 

He also claims that among his gold- 
fish are some which like to be “ petted.” 
He takes them out of the water and 
strokes their sides; and he claims that they 
like it. It is certain that the fish are not 
alarmed by the proceeding, but I cannot 
be sure that the fish “like it.” In any 
case, I ought to warn you that no one but 
an expert can handle a fish without injur- 
ing it. 


DR. CHARLES E. ALBRIGHT, one of the greatest life insurance sales- 
men in the world, will tell you next month how he has managed to sell 
nearly thirty million dollars’ worth of insurance in less than twenty years. 
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Are You a Business 
Coward ? 


—and—does it show in your pay-check? 


“You’ve had your chance!” It was the 
General Manager speaking... . 

‘“_Two years ago I warned you that 
the only man who could hope to get ahead 
in this organization was the man with 
training. 

«Merwin was only a bookkeeper then, 
you remember, but in his spare time he 
was studying Higher Accounting. J knew 
what he was doing, and I told you then 
to keep your eye on Merwin. 

‘‘_He’s had three raises since you and 
I had that little talk together. He has 
more than doubled his salary—and he 
earns every dollar I pay him. 

“Last week I recommended him for 
the office of Assistant Treasurer, and at 
the Board Meeting he was elected with- 
out a dissenting vote. I tell you we're 
mighty glad to have him in the group. 

“But you, Jarvis—I hate to say it— 
you're a business coward. You knew 
what you would have to do to get out of 
the small-pay class. You were simply 
afraid to face the kind of effort and re- 
sponsibility that could get you a substan- 
tial salary. 

“__And now it’s too late. We've got 
to cut our overhead, and you're one of 
about three hundred men that we can get 
along without. We could replace the lot 
of you tomorrow. $ 

For your own sake, Jarvis, take a 
tip from a man who has been thru the 
mill, and this time get busy and learn to 
do something better than the other fellow. 

“__Our traffic manager, I don’t mind 
telling you, is drawing better than $100 
a week. There’s a good field for an am- 
bitious man—and it’s growing. 

‘«‘_Then there’s expert correspondence. 
If we could get a man who could create 
powerful and convincing sales letters and 
could train our people to write that kind 
of letters, he’d be cheap at $5,000 a year. 
Wed pay him that right off the bat. 

“__Jarvis, there’s no end of opportunity 


for the young man in business; but the _ 


only man who cashes in these days is the 
man with the courage to get special train- 
ing. The offices of this country are sim- 
ply cluttered up with business cowards. 
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Outstanding Facts 
_AboutlaSalle 
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Founded in 1908. 

Financial resources more than $7,500,000. 

Total LaSalle organization exceeds 1500 
people—the largest and strongest busi- 
ness training institution in the world. 

Responsible for perfecting the “LaSalle 
Probiem Method’’—recognized as the 
quickest and most practical method of 
business training known to educational 
science. 

Numbers among its students and gradu- 
ates more than 350,000 business and 

rofessional men and women, ranging 
n age from 20 to 70 years. 

Annual enrollment, about 60,000. 

Average age of members, 30 years. 

LaSalle texts used in more than 400 resi- 
dent schools, colleges and universities. 

LaSalle-trained men occupying impor- 
tant positions with every large corpora- 
tion, railroad, and business institution 
in the United States. 

LaSalle Placement Bureau serves student 
and employer without charge. Scores of 
big organizationslook to LaSalle formen 
to fill high-grade executive positions. 

Tuition refunded in full on completion of 
course if student is not satisfied with 
training received. 
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It’s easy for the man who trains 
—because the business coward 
is ju before he starts.” 
t * * 

Are YOU one of 
several millionroutine 
men in the United“ 
States who have been 
drifting along in a 
“low-pay’’ job, week 
after week, month 
after month 
always 


wishing for 
more money, 
never acting? 

Are YOU a busi- 
ness coward? 

Over 350,000 ambi- 
tious men have asked 
themselves this question during the past 
twelve years—and replied with a ringing 
“NO!” In the quiet of their own homes, 
without losing an hour from work or a dollar 
of pay, these men have mastered the prin- 
ciples of business by working out the actual 
problems of business—under the direction of 
some of the ablest business men, in their 
respective fields, in America. Their record 
of achievement, under the “LaSalle Problem 
Method,” is one of the most thrilling chap- 
ters in the romance of American business, 
During 3 months’ time, for example, 1,089 
LaSalle members reported salary increases 
resulting from training under the LaSalle 
Problem Method totaling $889,713, an 
average increase per man of 56 per cent. 

These men were able to progress more 
rapidly by means of the LaSalle “Problem 
Method” than they could have done in any 


other way, 
because 
LaSalle, by 
virtue of its 
larger enroll- 
ment, has had 
a wider experi- 
„ence in perfect- 
ing methods of 
training men by 
_ correspondence for 
important positions 
than any other bosine- 
training institution. 


Furthermore, they have profited from the privilege 

extended to all LaSalle members—of consulting 
freely with any of its highly specialized departments, 
thereby availing themselves of authoritative informa- 
tion and expert counsel covering the entire range of 
modern business praotiee: This privilege is of prac- 
tical and invaluable assistance to a man in entering 
upon a position of larger responsibilities. It gives 
the LaSalle member an advantage not to be had 
from any other institution. 

Whatever attitude you may have taken in the past 
—and you may, indeed, have never realized that the 
difference between the man who “puts it off’’ and the 
man who “puts it over”’ is in the last analysis largely 
a matter of courage—show your determination to 
have done with business cowardice. Face the problem 
of your business future squarely. 

Jithin reach of your right hand is a LaSalle cou- 
pon—and a pen. If the pen isn't handy, a pencil will 
do just as well. The coupon, checked and signed, 
will bring you without obligation a complete outline 
of the training yor are interested in, a wealth of evi- 
dence as to what LaSalle training has done for hun- 
dreds of men in circumstances similar to yours, and 
full particulars of our convenient payment plan; also 

our free copy of the inspiring book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.” 

It costs you nothing to get the facts—except the 
exercise of business courage. Will you put it off?— 
or put it over? Mail the coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


—— ENQUIRY COUPON SOOO OTT 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 733-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X 
below. Also a copy of your booklet, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,’ all without obligation to me. 


D BusinessManagement:Training (J Railway Accountingand Station 
Management: Training for Rail- 
way Auditors, Comptrollers, Ac- 
countants, Clerks, Station Agents, 
Members of Railway and Public 
Utilities Commissions, etc. 


o Industrial Management Effi- 
ciency : For Executives, Managers, 
Office and Shop Employees and 
those desiring practical training in 
industrial management principles 


for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Executive positions. 

O Salesmanship—Principles and 
Practice: Training for Sales and 
Advertising Executives, Solicitors, 
Sales Promotion Managers, Sales- 
men, Manufacturers’ Agents and 
all those engaged in retall, whole- 
sale or specialty selling. 

O Higher Accountancy: Training 
for positions as Auditor, Comp- 


troller, Certified Public Account- and practice. 


ant, Cost Accountant, etc. O Modern Business Correspond- 
ence and Practice: Training for 
Sales and Collection Correspondents; 
Sales Promotion Managers: Credit 
and Office Manag 
ence Supervisors, Secretaries, etc. 


O Banking and Finance. 
Na Caoire Present Position. 


O Traffic Management - Foreign 
and Domestic: Training for posi- 
tions as Railroad and Industrial 
Trafic Manager, etc, 

o Law: Training for Bar; LL.B. De- 
gree. 


O Modern Foremanship and Pro- 
duction Methods: Training in the 
direction and handling of industrial 
forces—for,Executives, Managers, 
Superintendents, Contractors, 
Foremen, Sub-Foremen, etc. 

O Personnel and Employment 
Management: Training for Em- 

loyers, Employment Managers, 
executives, Industrial Engineers. 

D C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 

O Commercial Law. 

O Expert Bookkeeping. 

O Business English. 

O Commercial Spanish. 


O Effective Speaking. 


rs; Correspond- 
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When Summer's Pavements Blister 


RELIEF for aching, tired fect whensummer's 
torriddayscome. SAN-TOX Foot j 
Relief soothes chafing hee} 
and toes and retards excess ` 
perspiration. Sprinkled u 
the fi 
SAN-TOX Foot Reli 
an antiseptic dusting 
der of a very conv, 
form for everyon, 
lief and g 


COOL FOOT nt Bie 
t 


Ypres can have confi- 
dence in the San-Tox 
druggist because only 
druggists with profes- 
sional ideals which con- 
form to the rigid purity 
standard of San-Tox 
are appointed to repre- 
sent us. You will find it 
worth your while to seek 
the San-Tox store in 
your neighborhood. The 
nurse’s face on the 
packet and in the drug- 
store window tells you 
which is San-Tox. 


Tue DePrREE Company 
New York Holland, Mich. San Francisco 


an~fOx. 
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The Part That a Good Memos 
Plays in Any Achievement 


(Continued from page 49) 


reality, they have, as usual, overlooked 
the real reason, which is in themselves. 
They have not listened attentively. They 
have been so much concerned about what 
they are going to say next that they do 
not keep their ears open. 

When the man with whom they are 
talking suddenly asks, “What did I say 
last?” they flounder, and at once show 
that they have not concentrated on the 
conversation. The highest compliment 
that you can pay anyone is to listen in- 
tently to him. Big men have told me that 
they prefer good listeners to good talkers, 
but the ability to listen seems rarer than 
almost any other good trait. 

To be a good listener is almost genius. 
Perhaps the most remarkable type of this 
kind that I ever knew is Sir Tne M. 
Barrie, who, being a Scot, is chary of 
speech but long on listening. During the 
early period of the World War, when I had 
occasion to interview him, I made a state- 
ment about one of O. Henry’s stories. At 


| the moment, he seemed to be wrapped in 
| reverie and pipe-smoke, and I thought my 
_ remark had passed over his head. Four 


years later he repeated it to me verbatim. 
e was able to do this because he is a 
great concentrator. Quiet men usually are. 
The demonstration of a good memory 


‘has helped many men to make valuable 


connections. Perhaps the most phenome- 
nal memory of modern times was that of 
De Blowitz, who pulled off the greatest of 
all journalistic feats by publishing in the 
London “Times,” of which he was Paris 
correspondent, the full text of the Treaty 
of Berlin at the very hour when it was 
being signed in Bismarck’s palace in the 
German capital. De Blowitz owed his 
elevation to the post that he honored for 


; so many years by a memory achievement 


which conveys a lesson for everybody. 
The way it happened was this: 


E BLOWITZ was what we would call 
a cub reporter in Paris, but he had an 
ambition to be the “Times” correspondent 


' there. This post is the blue ribbon jour- 


nalistic job on the Continent. The great 
Delane, who was editor of the “Times” 


' came to Paris and De Blowitz went with 
' him to the Chamber of Deputies at Ver- 
, sailles, where Thiers, then the great states- 
! man of France, delivered a memorable 


address. Delane left that night for London 
and De Blowitz accompanied him to the 
station. At that time there were no ade- 
quate arrangements to telegraph the Ver- 
sailles debates to London, and in the ordi- 
nary course of events the complete account 
of the speech would not reach England 
for forty-eight hours. Delane remarked, 
“What a pity that things are so badly 
organized. If the ‘Times’ could print that 
speech from one end to the other to-mor- 
row morning it would be a glorious thing.” 

What followed is best explained in Be 
Blowitz’s own words. He says: “ When 
Delane had left, a wild idea came into my 
head Following an old habit, I sat down 
and shut my eyes. I then strove to call up 


the image of the Assembly with M. Thiers 
on the rostrum, and as I had listened very 
attentively to what he had said it seemed 
as if I could hear him speaking and that 
I could write down his speech. I went at 
once to the telegraph ofhce in the Rue de 
Grenelle. I obtained writing materials in 
an empty room. There I put into opera- 
tion my mnemonic process. Alternately I 
shut my eyes to see and hear M. Thiers 
and opened them to write out the speech 
for the wire. I was able to recall and re- 
port all his speech, which was, of course, 
instantaneously transmitted to London. 
When Mr. Delane, next morning, opened 
the ‘Times’ in England, he found in it a 
two-column-and-a-half report of the speech 
he had heard on the previous afternoon at 
Versailles.” 


DE BLOWITZ’S memory served him in 

good stead in making the Treaty of 
Berlin achievement possible. He was able 
to get a copy of the bulk of the Treaty in 
advance, but it lacked the preamble and the 
last two articles. These three sections em- 
bodied thousands of words. A certain 
diplomat said to De Blowitz: “I cannot 
let you have the text, for I have no other 
copy, but I will read it slowly and aloud 
to you. Now is the time to justify your 
reputation for a wonderful memory.” De 
Blowitz listened as only he could and 
twelve hours later, while he was on the 
train for Brussels, was able to set down 
what he had heard without making a 
mistake of a single word. 

There was no magic or cunning about 
De Blowitz’s many extraordinary memory 
performances. I have found that many 
contemporary statesmen practiced the 
same rule. Some men have minds that are 
like wax phonograph records. Every word 
they hear is registered on them. A con- 
spicuous example to-day is Max D. Steuer, 
who is regarded as the foremost trial 
lawyer in New York City, having suc- 
ceeded to the place held by the late John 
B. Stanchfield. Steuer often tries cases 
that continue for four or five weeks. He 
was never known to make a note in court, 
but is able to recall at the end of the 
fourth week oral testimony given on the 
first day. 

Lloyd George has a memory method all 
his own. His preparation for a great 
speech—and I have seen the notes for 
some of them—usually consists of a dozen 
typewritten pages. He first thinks out 
what he purposes to say and then dictates 
the beginnings of the significant para- 
graphs. Later he sees these paragraphs 
photographically before him. As a matter 
of fact, his memory is so good that he 
seldom refers to notes; but he keeps them 
in his hand as a sort of insurance policy 
against a lapse of memory. À 

In this connection is a maxim for pub- 
lic speaking not without benefit to every- 
body. One of the greatest orators I ever 
heard, who was known for the fluency of 
his speech and the ease with which he 
responded to every call, gave me this ad- 
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HE savage mountain 

tribes rolled huge toul- 
ders down on the invaders, ° 
but Hannibal oniy laughed. 
Sopa e e Value of Jime 
di upon us,’ he vowe ; 
sth swords shall drink = 


deep in Rome!” 


By Krónos 


Paintings by HAROLD DELAY 


CROSS THE ALPS rode Hannibal, thirsting for 
the blood of Rome. 

x History holds no more breathless adventure. 
> l Hatred of Rome was this African warrior’s earliest 
heritage. A century after Alexander flashed across the page of 
Time, young Hannibal—not yet in his teens—swore undying 
vengeance against the foe of Carthage. 

At twenty-eight he was acclaimed commander of the 
Carthaginian army in Spain. Like a thunderbolt he struck. 
Instead of following the seaward route to the south, with its 
inevitable delays on the African shore, he plunged daringly 
overland—across the frozen mysteries of the Alps. 

Without maps, without guides, he flung himself boldly into 
the impassable unknown. His superb cavalry, his great herd 
of war elephants, struck terror into the swarming mountain 
hordes. Nothing could stop him. He knew the power of pre- 


» paredness, the strength of surprise. He knew the Value of Time. 
J ‘Beyond the Alps lies Italy!’’ he thundered—and the world’s 
proudest’ empire staggered under his sledge hammer blows. 

ĝ 


The blood-soaked pages of Hannibal’s bitter vendetta are 
covered with dust. Rome is but a memory. Yet the Value of 
Time so vividly seen by Confucius, Plato, Alexander, Hannibal 
> —by all makers of history—is impressed more sharply on the 
race with every passing century. 

“Time is the stuff life is made of.’’ ‘‘Who wastes Time, 
wastes life!” These hard-learned lessons of ages past are re- 
flected in the earnestness with which the history makers of our 
own day guard life’s most costly commodity—Time! 
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WHICH will succeed? the 

one who spends all his 
precious reading time with the 
daily paper? or the other, who 
is gaining little by little, in a 
few delightful minutes each 
day, that knowledge of a few 
truly great books which will 
distinguish him always as a 
really well-read man? What 
are the few great books— 
biographies, histories, novels, 
dramas, poems, books of sci- 
ence and travel, philosophy 
and religion— that picture 
the progress of civilization? 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from his 
lifetime of reading, study, and 
teaching, forty years of it as 
president of Harvard Univer- 


P. F. 


Eliot of Harvard. 


Name 


Please write plainly 


Address 


COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York ° 
By mail, free, send me the little guide-book to the most famous 


books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books, and containing the plan of reading recommended by Dr. 


The 


American Magazine 


sity, has answered that ques- 
tion in a free booklet that 
you can have for the asking. 
In it are described the con- 
tents, plan, and purpose of 


DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


own 


p “289-HCI 


Every well-informed person 
should know about this fa- 
mous library. The free book 
tells about it—how Dr. Eliot 
has put into it “the essentials 
of a liberal education ;’’ how he 
has so arranged it that even 
“fifteen minutes a day” are 
enough; how, by using the 
reading courses he has pro- 
vided, you can get the knowl- 
edge of literature and life that 
every university strives to 
give. 

Every reader of The American 
Magazine is invited to have a 
copy of this handsome and 
entertaining free book. 
Merely clip the coupon and 
mail it to-day. 


| 

| 

a Send for this free booklet 
| that gives Dr. Eliot’s 
+ 
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vice: “I always write out carefully the 
beginning and the end of a speech. 
memorize these perfectly. Thus, I know 
that I will have no trouble in beginning, 
and there will be no difficulty about the 
end. If you are sure of your start and 
your finish you are never worried about 
forgetting.” 

Henry Watterson, who was as brilliant 
a speaker as he was a writer, followed the 
rule of writing out a speech and reading it 
over as a means of memorizing it. I have 
known him to write a speech which filled 
a whole page of the “Courier-Journal” 
and deliver it precisely as written. His 

lan was to read the material in proof. 
Just as Carlisle had before him a mental 

icture of the longhand, so did Watterson 
eee the printed text in his mind’s eye. 


RITING of Watterson reminds me of 

an unusual memory that came under 
my observation in Louisville. The chief 
attendant in the cloak-room outside the 
main restaurant of the Galt House was an 
old-fashioned darky named John. Every 
guest of the hotel, whether local or tran- 
sient, knew him, and he knew them. Once 
he heard a name, he never forgot it. More 
astonishing, however, was his ability to 
give everyone his hat, stick, or coat, with- 
out using a check. Often he had several 
hundred of these articles in his care. 
asked him how he managed to identify all 
these things with their owners, and he said: 

“Well, boss, it’s like this: I spot every- 
body by some mark. If a man with a 
red necktie gives me a brown hat, I asso- 
ciate the two together. Everybody has 
something about him different from every- 
body else, and I remember that.” 

This incident is illuminating because it 
shows that great intelligence, or a trained 
mind, is not always essential to a good 
memory. The fact that an obscure negro 
could develop his memory to the point 
that I have indicated shows that this ac- 
complishment is well within the reach of 
everyone. 

Nearly every man has his own little 
memory formula. President Farrell of the 
United States Steel Corporation sums up 
his theory with the words: “ You remem- 
ber what interests you.” Unfortunately, 
the average man has to remember a great 
many things that do not interest him. 
Therefore he cannot take refuge behind 
his likes. 

Take the case of Theodore Roosevelt, 
who, as everyone knows, had a prodigious 
memory. In this, as in most other things, 
he reversed all precedent. In the first 
place, he was not what you would call an 
expert listener, because he was constantly 
interrupting a conversation with explo- 
sive comments. He was so full of every 
subject that he ran over. The important 
thing to know, therefore, is how he ac- 

uired all this information. At the White 

ouse I have known him to take a dozen 
current issues of magazines up to his bed- 
room at night, and the next day at lunch 
he could not only tell you the authors and 
titles of all the important articles but the 
subjects of the articles themselves. He 
was able to do this because he was one of 
the greatest concentrators I ever knew, 
despite the fact that he did not appear to 
be a good listener. He seemed to have the 
curious genius of being able to talk and 
listen at the same time. Likewise, he could 
see more with one eye than most people 


would be able to comprehend if they had 
half a dozen. 

Roosevelt’s memory was responsible for 
much of his success in politics. He not 
only found out everything about a man 
before that man came to see him, but he 
remembered it. Most people are vain, 
and nothing flatters their vanity more 
than to realize that facts about them are 
known and not forgotten. A shrewd 
politician regards a good memory as more 
valuable than a bank roll. 

Every captain of capital with whom I 
have come in contact relied upon his 
memory in critical moments. This habit 


of remembering began in his boyhood ; 


and was a contributing factor to his 
success. One of the best memories in big 
finance is that of Thomas F. Ryan. Some 
years ago, when the British and American 
tobacco interests were carrying on a costly 
competition, Ryan went to London alone 
to He a a settlement. Like Cecil Rhodes, 
he believes that it is better to deal with 
men than to fight them. For three days 
he listened to arguments by lawyers and 
magnates without taking a note. On the 
fourth day he locked himself up in a room 
at the Carlton Hotel, and on a single 
sheet of paper condensed everything that 
he had heard and worked out a solution. 
It merely resulted from the fact that 
Ryan, like E. H. Harriman, has extraor- 
dinary powers of concentration, not only 
with facts but with figures. These men 
climb to the top because they never forget 
anything. 

Since many of my professional experi- 
ences deal with memory, I will now in- 
trude some of them. In interviewing well- 
known people, I have had to remember 
long conversations without taking notes. 
This has been notably true of interviews 
with personages like Lloyd George, Clem- 
enceau, Hugo Stinnes, and Thomas F. 
Ryan. To make a note during a conversa- 
tion with them is almost fatal to your 
ambition. It is not only distracting but 
breaks the thread of their thought. Most 
big interviews are obtained by technically 
regarding the talk as a casual conversa- 
tion. In these circumstances a man speaks 
more fluently and frankly. 


MARKY people ask me how I have been 
able to remember the interviews I get, 
because I rarely make notes. The first es- 
sential is absolute concentration. You must 
get every other interest out of your mind 
except he thing you are doing. I there- 
fore focus my mind upon the man who is 
talking, and as I listen to him I get the 
picture, as it might be called. By this, I 
mean his environment at the moment. 
Just as soon as I leave I jot down a few 
words. Each word recalls a section of the 
talk I have just heard. 

Last summer I had an interview with 
Hugo Stinnes, who is one of the busiest 
men in the world. He had never been in- 
terviewed before and was therefore unac- 
customed to questions by journalists. 
Moreover, my time with him was brief, 
and I knew that eve 
count. In my mind & had ready the 
queries that I was certain would make 
him talk. Long experience in interviewing 
has taught me that the best way to launch 
a taciturn or difficult man into speech is 
to ask him about something concerning 
which he has a grievance. 

I knew that Stinnes bitterly opposed 


second had to |. 


‘You can 
join the 
` “Edgeworth Club” 


There are thousands of members, most 
| of whom don’t realize they belong. There 
are no initiation fees. No dues. No as- 
sessments. 


Nearly every man who smokes a pipe is 

| either a member or a prospective member. 

(We say “nearly” because there are some 

men who find Edgeworth not just right 
| for them.) 


Any pipe-smoker becomes a member of 
the “Edgeworth Club” as soon as he 
starts to smoke Edgeworth. 


It won’t dawn on him at first, perhaps, 
but after he has smoked a few cans he 
| will notice other Edgeworth smokers. 


He will fnd a comradeship that he 
shares with them—not easy to explain or 
understand, but real and lasting. 


Suddenly he knows he belongs—that he 
is a life member of the “Edgeworth Club.” 


If you have never 
tried Edgeworth and 
think you might like 
to join the “Club,” 
we'll be glad to intro- 
duce you as our guest. 


Write to us. 


A postcard will 
do. Just send us 
your name and 
address and say 
“Pd like to try 
Edgeworth,” and 
we'llsend you free 
samples of Plug 
Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. If you'll 
add the name and address of the dealer 
you usually buy your tobacco from, we'd 
appreciate the courtesy. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchas- 
ers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket size packages, in handsome 
tin humidors and glass jars, and also in 
various handy in-between quantities. 


| For the free samples address Larus & 
Brother Company, 25 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 
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You Might Call 
It Luck— 


But It Increased My Pay 


Warren Hartle’s own remarkable story. 
They told him it couldn’t be done—that it 
was a “fool stunt” totry. But he went ahead 
and was amazed to find how easy it was. 
From $1600 a year in the railway mail service 
he, worked his way up to the $10,000 a year 
class. 


e ARTLE, you're all wrong. Take my ad- 
vice and stay where you are." 
“But listen, Jim—"’ 

“Nothing doing. You can’t convince me that 
you can learn how tosell. If vou had a selling per- 
sonality, or if you had the ‘gift of gab’ it might be 
different. But you know yourself that you were 
never cut out tobesSaleamun. It’safoolstunt.”’ 

Such was my running mate's answer when I 
told him I intended to learn the Selling game. 
True, I didn’t know the first thing about Selling 
Yet I had heard of a new and casy method of 
learning Salesmanship that was accomplshing 
wonders. This arnazing method disclosed the very 
secrets of Selling that were used by the most suc- 
cessful Salesmen in the Country. Men who pre- 
viously knew nothing about Selling were getting 
results that were actually astonishing. 

You might call it luck if only one man had 
jumped to such amazing earnings but many hare 
done it! 

There is M. K. Mellott of Pennsylvania, who 
was a farm hand, he tells us—"I am now sales- 
manager in the $10,000-a-year class.” Then there 
is J. P. Overstreet, of Denison, Texas. He was a 
police officer, earning less than $1,000 a year. Now 
iwe writes: “My earnings for March were over 
$1,000, and over $1,800 for the last six weeks.’ 
C. W. Campbell, Greensburg, Pa., jumped his 
earnings to $1,562 in one month. Charles L 
Berry, of Winterset, Iowa, who quit his job as a 
farm hand and earned an average of $1,000 a 
month. 


Why Don’t You Get Into the Big 
Money Field? 


Mr. Hartle, Mr. Mellott, Mr. Overstreet, Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Berry are all Master Salesmen 
now. Some time—somewhere back in the past, 
each of them read of this remarkable course of 
Salesmanship Training and Employment Service, 
just as you are reading of it today. Each one of 
thern was dissatisfied with his earning capacity 
und cast his lot with the N. S. T. A. Today they 
are enjoying many of the comforts and luxuries 
money buys. 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 


Just mail the coupon below for our free book, 
“Modern Salesmanship.” Let us tell you how the 
National Demonstration Method will enable you 
to solve almost every sales problem you are ever 
likely to meet in a lifetime in the selling field. 

Let us tell you about our Electives System that 
will enable you to sell any line or proposition. 
Best of all, let us show you how you, too, can 
quickly become a Master Salesman. The free 
book gives full information about this remarkable 
System of Salesmanship Training and Employ- 
ment Service. It will show you how easily you 
can learn this fascinating and big paying profes- 
sionat home in your spare time. Mail the coupon 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 23-H Chicago, Ill. 


National Salesmen’s Training Ass'n, 
Dept. 23-H, Chicago, Ill. 

Send me Free Proof that you can make me a 
Muster Salesman and tell me about your Free 
Employment Service. Also send your Free Book 
and list of lines with openings for Salesmen. This 
does not obligate me in any way. 
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complete payment of the German indem- 
nity. The first question I put dealt with 
reparation. He immediately began a bit- 
ter attack on the system and talked for 
ten minutes without a break. This was 
the most important phase of the inter- 
view. Immediately after I left him, I put 
down the word “indemnity.” When I 
started to write out the interview hours 
later, the picture of this bearded, sinister 
Croesus as he sat in a corner of the lobby 
of the Adlon Hotel came vividly to my 
mind, and I could almost hear him talking. 

This picture was the direct result of 
concentration on what Stinnes said while 
he was talking. Many people forget what 
they hear, because they let their minds 
wander during a conversation. Then, 
when it is too late, they try to go back to 
the scene. Scenes only reproduce them- 
selves as they are photographed, as it 
were, on the mind. 

For each section of that Stinnes talk, 
and there were many, there was some 
phrase that stood out in recollection. For 
example, he said that “the British are 
great political meddlers,” and then went 
on to say that they would have to be in- 
cluded in any contemplated Russo-Ger- 
man commercial alliance. ‘Therefore I 
merely put down “ British political med- 
dlers,” when I left him, and everything 
that Stinnes said in this connection came 
back to me. 

In these instances I have given cele- 
mentary illustrations. The point I want 
to get over is that any man can develop 
a good memory if he makes up his mind to 
depend upon his memory. People are too 
apt to say, “I have a bad memory,” and 
let it go at that. Every memory, or rather 
every lack of it, is capable of development. 


SSOCIATION of ideas enters largely 

into memory training. Many “memory 
courses” are based on this idea. By asso- 
ciation of ideas is meant the connection of 
the thing to be remembered with a kin- 
dred name or object. ‘To recall a Mr. Fish, 
let us say, the memory sharp would have 
you associate it with the ocean. 

I have often found association of ideas 
useful, but I have my own system. When 
I went to public school in Louisville I once 
got a bad mark for not knowing the dates 
of the birth and death of Robert Burns, 
the poet. It taught me a lesson and I de- 
termined to get those dates fixed in my 
memory. I found out that Burns was born 
in 1759 and died in 1796. The last two 
numbers of the date of his death are the 
reverse of the last two numbers of the date 
of his birth, plus one. I got this relation- 
ship firmly placed in my mind and it has 
remained there ever since. While this 
plan may seem cumbersome at first glance, 
in reality it is very simple. The fact that 
it involved a little calculation at the start 
helped to impress it. 

When I was in Central Africa I had 
occasion to write to a Belgian named 
Zwickwolf. For some reason it was difh- 
cult to recall this name until I got the 
inspiration that it sounded like “sick 
wolf.” Afterward it was impossible to 
forget it. 


Association of ideas explains why actors 
of no great intelligence can remember long 
parts. The actor has his “cue,” usually a 
few words, to refresh his mind. If he had 
to make a straight-away speech, consist- 
ing of all that he has to say in the play, it 
would be an almost impossible feat for 
many. Now you can understand why an 
actor, when suddenly called upon to make 
a speech, often founders. The reason is 
that his talk is almost invariably written 
for him and depends for its recital upon 
the “cues” that I have mentioned. v 
man can improve his memory by estab- 
e cues br what he wishes to remem- 

er. 


[X NO line of work is a good memory 
more essential than in the pursuit of 
criminals. From Fouché, who was Napo- 
leon’s Minister of Police, down to Inspector 
Byrnes, in New York, police history has 
revealed some startling examples of re- 
tentive memory. Fouché, for instance, was 
Napoleon’s cve. His imperious master 
had a habit of summoning him at all hours 
of the day or night to inquire about the 
record of some individual, who may have 
been in Italy, Switzerland, Prussia, France, 
or England. Invariably Fouché had the 
information. He had what might be called 
a catalogue mind. Every man’s face and 
story were recorded in a sort of mental 
card index. 

The most astonishing memory in Ameri- 
can police annals is that of William P. 
Sheridan, who is known internationally as 
“the man with the camera eye.” He has 
also been called “the man with a Rogues’ 
Gallery in his brain.” When I first met 
Sheridan, he was a licutenant on the New 
York police force, in charge of the Rogues’ 
Gallery. He was given this post because 
of his uncanny memory. 

At that time there were twenty-two 
thousand pictures of law-breakers on file 
at police headquarters, and Sheridan 
knew every one of these faces. If he saw 
one of them in a crowd in Boston, Chi- 
cago, or San Francisco, he could spot the 
man at once, and in many cases despite 3 
disguise. Once he saw a criminal he knew 
him always. He became a terror for 
crooks and still is, for he now conducts a 
private detective agency. 

Sheridan seems to have been born with 
this remarkable memory for faces. Once 
I asked him how he did it, and he replied: 
“I have always been able to remember 
things. Years ago I had charge of the col- 
lections from twelve hundred offices of the 
Western Union ‘Telegraph Company. 
could tell without referring to the books 
exactly how much money each office was 
taking in. Naturally, I readily took to 
police identification. I have never seen a 
crook once that I did not remember him 
the second time, and I have never been 
mistaken in an identification. I have no 
system. I suppose that my eyes act like 
the lens of a camera, and the picture of the 
individual is photographed on my mind. 
One curious fact about my memory is that 
I remember a man only when I want to. 
If I have no interest in the man, I can 
easily forget him.” 


“HOW Successful Lecturers Hold Their Audiences” is the title next 
month of an interview with two great Chautauqua managers. Here 
are a myriad of shrewd observations about the seventy million folks 
who crowd into the Chautauqua tents and lyceum halls every year. 
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What Will You Say 
About Your New Home 
Three Years From Now? 


SK any one of the better 
class of building contrac- 

tors why so many people are dis- 
satisfied with their houses a few 


er 


NEW ENGLAND COLONIAL STYLE 


Illustrating the symmetry and stateliness of New 
England town houses of the period when Colonial 
architecture was at its height. This is another of 
the 17 architectural styles illustrated and dis- 
cussed in ‘‘Good Houses,” a book for home- 
builders interested in good design, efficient plan- 
ning and thorough construction. ‘Good Houses” 


bility and efficiency — to bid 
against construction practices 
that every honest craftsman 
condemns. 


interprets those architectural styles which are the 
foundation of American building traditions, 
and which are adaptable to wood construction 


today. Send for your copy today. 


Illustrating Good and Bad 
Bearing Post Footings 


J; bearing posts under the girders in 
the basement of a house settle un- 
duly the effect is apparent throughoùt 
the house. Cracks appear on plastered 
walls; doors becometroublesome; floors 
become uneven. Thebearing posts sup- 
porta considerableamountofthe weight 
of the house. Obviously they must be 
well supported or “rooted.” 

The footing shown on the right is too 
small in all its dimensions and is lim- 
ited in its bearing power by its shape as 
well. Note how the post is set down 
into the concrete, a material which is 
always somewhat damp, thus needlessly 
subjecting the post to decay. 

The greater sustaining power of the 
footing on the left is evident at a glance. 
Note its generous dimensions, its flat 
bearing surface, and note, too, how it 
extends above the cellar floor line, thus 
keeping the bearing post off the damp 
floor. 

The success of concrete footings are 
dependent, too, upon the use of good 
materials inthe right proportions, prop- 
erly mixed. 

earing post footings are just one of 
the many vital points in successful 
house building discussed in the booklet 
—The High Cost of Cheap Construc- 
tion,” sent free on request to prospec- 
tive home builders. 


years after they are built. He 
will tell you poor construction. 

Constant repair bills, exces- 
sive heating costs and the end- 
less annoyances that so often 
rob home-owners of the satis- 
faction they are entitled to, are 
the results of construction short 
cuts—mistaken for economy 
—behind plastered walls, be- 
neath the floors and even under 
the very foundations of many 
houses that are being built to- 
day of all materials. 

Yet at no greater cost than 
the prices that are being paid 
for compromise houses, the ap- 
plication of the right principles 
of building construction can 
make your house a substantial, 
economical, satisfactory home. 


HE key to successful house 
building lies in. right mate- 
rials properly applied. 

Lumber for house building is 
of the same good quality as ever. 
Developments in manufacture 
are constantly improving it. 

Good workmen and the bet- 
ter class of contractors still want 
to do an honest job; in fact they 
have been preaching the value 
of right construction in house 
building for years. 

But conditions, largely be- 
yond their control, today are 
forcing legitimate contractors 
—the men who know good ma- 
terials and how to use them, 
who understand fire-stopping 
and other modern construction 
practices, and who see house 
construction in terms of dura- 


That is why we say, go to a 
legitimate contractor—one who 
takes pride in his craft and 
would rather deliver a good job 
at a fair profit than a poor job at 
an unfair profit. 

You will find these men 
more and more using lumber 
of the Weyerhaeuser standard 
of quality—trade-marked with 
the manufacturer’s pledge of 
personal responsibility. 


le “The High Cost of Cheap 
Construction,” a book which 
will be mailed you on request, 
you will find the essentials of 
good construction necessary to 
successful house building; the 
basis for judging the manner in 
which your house is built; and 
the means of making the lum- 
ber you use in the construction 
of your house of even greater 
service. Ask also for “Good 
Houses.” 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts are distributed through the 
established trade channels (to 
contractors and home builders 
through theretaillumber yards) 
by the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, with branch offices and 
representatives thoughout the 
country. 


ACH year you will find an in- 

creasing number of retail lumber 
dealers recommending Weyerhaeuser 
lumber for house building—men who 
know the relation to correct building 
practice of properly dried lumber, of 
uniform grades and of the kinds best 
suited to your needs. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 


Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 
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Men knew it 
but she didn’t 


ND the pity of it was that 
the subject was so deli- 
cate a one that even her closest 
friends didn’t have the heart 
to mention it to her. 

It was one of those things that 
people habitually dodge in conver- 
sation even though it might be a 
great boon to the person so handi- 
capped if he or she were informed. 

Halitosis is not a pretty subject, 
perhaps. But how many, many peo- 
ple—men and women—suffer from 
it and are held back both socially 
and in business! 


Halitosis is the 
pleasant breath—a trouble thousands suffer 


scientihe term for un- 


from and usually unawares. The insidious 
thing about halitosis is that you rarely know 
yourself whether your breath is just right 
or not. You can’t detect it but your friends 
will—very quickly. 

Where halitosis is a symptom of some 
physician or dentist 
However, most cases 


organic disorder, a 
should be consulred. 
of halitosis are only local and temporary. 
Then, fortunately, it yields to the use of 
Listerine, the well-known liquid antiseptic, 
taken as a gargle and mouth wash, 

As such Listerine becomes an indispen- 
sable friend to people who wish to enjov the 
comfortable assurance that their breath is 
always beyond reproach. 

Listerine will put you on the safe and 
polite side. It halts food fermentation in 
the mouth and leaves vour breath sweet, 
fresh and clean. It is the ideal and scien- 
tic breath deodorant. 

Your druggist has handled Listerine for 
years, and regards it as a safe, effective anti- 
septic of great merit. 

Start using Listerine today. Don’t be in 
doubt another day about your breath— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, 


Mo. 
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The Importance of What You 
Don’t Know 


(Continued from page 63) 


| of electricity against being interrupted. 


| what it is. 


Elbert Hubbard said that he never found 
bút one man who knew what electricity 
is. He was a motorman on a street car. 

“ay hat makes this cargo?” he was asked. 

“Why—why, electricity.” 

“Ww hat is electricity?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“No. I know how to turn it on and off. 
I know how to use it, but I don’t know 
Do you?” 

“Sure!” said the motorman. ‘That's 
the juice.” 

The motorman belonged to that large 


| class of people that think ee know what 


| a thing is when they have 


een able to 
clap a label on it. 


IFE is a force, the most interesting force 
in the world; but nobody knows what 
life is, whence it cometh nor whither it 
goeth. No scientist has ever been able to 
make a living thing out of something that 
was not already alive. Sometimes you see 
in the scientific journals an account of some 
investigator who has been able to produce 
life from 1 inorganic matter. All you have 
to do is to wait for the next issue of the 
publication, and you will find out that it 
was all a mistake. He forgot something. 
No man ever made a living thing, prob- 
ably no man ever will. 
Life is one of those mysterious streams 
of force that come to us out of the Un- 
known. While it is in our body, we grow 


| and grow. The moment it leaves our body, 


we commence to rot. We can take it away 
with a knife or with poison. We can in- 
crease itordiminishit. We cannot make it. 

We can use life, however, although we 
do not know what it is. In fact, the sum 
total of our existence is merely the using 
of this force. 

Love is another force. It is called the 
Greatest Thing in the World. It is the 
supreme functioning’ of the force of life. 
But nobody knows what love is. You 
paan know love. You have to believe 
it. You don’t know that your friend loves 
i you believe it. All your happiness 
comes from faith in love, and all your 
misery from unfaith. And when you talk 
about knowing that someone loves you, 
you are talking loosely. 

You do not even know that vour wife 
loves you. You believe it. You'd better 
believe it, anyhow. 

Now all these things essentially Un- 
known, like Gravitation, Electricity, Life, 
and Love, are the big things of life. You 
believe in them, and you use them. The 
things vou know accurately are the little 
things of life. For instance, you know that 
two and two make four. That is a good 
thing to know; but it never affects your 
character. You might know how many 
letters of the alphabet are in this article, 
but who cares? 

Facts have their place in the laboratory 
and in the kitchen. But we are neither 
microbes nor cooks. We are human beings. 
We are great, tall angels, moving about in 
the flesh. We don’t know what we are 


ourselves, and we get our stature, our 
grandeur, and our power from handling 
the Unknown. 

This is what is meant by the statement 
“The just shall live by his faith.” That 
means that the just, or the superior kind 
of people, grow strong by what they be- 
lieve, and not by the things they know. 

All this does not mean that a supersti- 
tious savage is greater than a college 
graduate. It does not place a premium 
upon ignorance at all. What it does 1s to 
place a premium upon the realization ot 
ignorance. ‘The difference between the 
savage and the wise man is thac the savage 
is ignorant, and does not know it; while 
the wise man is ignorant, and does know it. 

‘The word “agnostic” does not mean 
unintelligence; it means honesty. Agnos- 
ticism is the beginning of the ethics of the 
intelligence. It is the refusal of a man to 
say he knows something that he does not 
know. 

The best brains in the world are those 
that are fullest of the consciousness of the 
Unknown; that are able to draw most 
clearly a line between what they know and 
what they don’t know. 

It is from what we don’t know that we 
the greatest interest in life. Every 
man’s life is a sort of story or novel. It 
he could look over in the back of the book 
and see how it is all coming out, he would 
not care to go on reading it. ‘To-morrow 
is an undiscovered countr®, containing we 
know not how many adventures. Every 
one of us stands like Columbus on the prow 
of to-day, sailing on into the future. 

‘The fact is that interest cannot be sus- 
tained in anything that is entirely known. 
When any person or thing ceases to con- 
tain anelement of the unknown, it begins to 
bore us. We are bored by what we know; 
we are interested in what we do not know. 


get 


HIS may throw some light upon the 

marriage question. The most interest- 
ing period of the affectional life, the time 
when our love is keenest and brightest, is 
just before marriage. And the reason of it 
is that we are face to face with what is per- 
haps the greatest mystery—Love. And 
man and wife get tired of each other sim- 
ply because they know each other; that ts, 
they have no skill in keeping up the mys- 
tery. They are not adepts in creating per- 
manent illusions. When all the illusion 
and mystery have gone out of any sort of 
relationship i it automatically bores us. 

That is why a man leaves his wife and 
takes up with other women. It is not be- 
cause he has ceased to love his wife, but 
because he knows her and he does not 
know the other women. Hence, one of the 
best common rules for a wife is the old 
one, “Keep him guessing.” 

Mystery is the food of the soul, just as 
meat and drink are the sustenance of the 
body. We cannot live without mystery. 
If it is destroyed in one pasture, we seek 
it in another. 

Hence, the human race is incurably re- 
ligious, because the very core of religion is 


a 
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TIRES OF DISTINCTION 


WITH SILVERTOWN CORD TIRES On your car you can park it anywhere on earth 
with the comforting assurance that whoever sees it will credit you with good 
taste and good judgment. They are the finest examples of tire craftsmanship, a 
remarkable combination of beauty and durability. Thoroughbreds in appearance, 
with sleek, creamy white sides and glistening black treads — they have within 
them the rugged strength that means long wear, long life and long service. 
THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER, COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


GOODRICH 
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He Starts at 
$5,200 a Year 


One hundred dollars a week! — And 
only a few years ago his weekly wage was 
less than $20. Didn’t dream he could do 
it when he first took up the study of 
Higher Accounting under the LaSalle 
Problem Method; but he just couldn't 
help getting ahead—so he wrote—because 
he found it the most interesting thing he 
ever tackled. 


Knew nothing about bookkeeping, but 
LaSalle quickly gave him the necessary 
foundation. Then, step by step, he was 
trained in the practical work of Cost 
Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance, In- 
come Tax Procedure—vo¢ theoretically, 
mind you, but by the solving of actual 
problems lifted bodily from business life. 
As a result, he sits as Auditor at a big 
mahogany desk and commands a salary 
of $5,200 a year. 


Unusual Opportunities 
in Accounting 


Typical, this man’s experience, of that of thou- 
sands of ambitious men who have found their path 
to success in the LaSalle Problem Method. Never 
in the history of business has the need for trained 
accountants been so great or the rewards so attract- 
ive. The files of LaSalle Extension University con- 
tain literally thousands of letters reporting rapid 
advancement—incomes doubled, tripled and quad- 
tTupled as the result of home-study training. Dur- 
ing three months’ time, 1,089 LaSalle members 
wrote to the University telling of the “raises” they 
had got asa result of their training. Zhe average 
tucrease per man was 56 per cent. 


. These men were not unusual; they had no 
pull” or “‘lack;" they got their start by signing 
just such a little coupon as appears directly below 
this text. Mark that coupon, sign and mail today— 
and get the facts. We will promptly send you com- 
plete information regarding the training you are 
interested in; also a copy of that inspiring book, 
Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” “Get this book,” 
said a prominent Chicago executive, “even if you 
have to pay five dollars for it.” We will send it /ree. 
Remember, the cost of LaSalle training is small 
and can be covered in easy monthly payments, if 
you so desire. The decision that you make this 
moment is important. Mail the coupon now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 733 HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information regarding 
the course and service T have marked with an X below, 
Also a copy of your book,‘*Ten Years’ Promotion in One."” 


O Higher Accounta 
Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers, Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution in 
the world. It offers training for every important business 
need. If moreinterested in any of these courses, check here: 


OBusiness Management OBanking and Finance 
OSalesmanship O Modern Foremanship 
OTraffic Management. and Production Methods 
ORailwayAccountingand [Personnel and Employ- 
Cree Management ment Management 
w— ee o: . t 

OCommercial Law Hecate Pg 

Industrial Management g 
o Efficien OCommercial Spanish 


D pondente und Prai DC. P. A. Conching 

TNE sas tas aa nga riasain iaaa 
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! thatit is the soul’s response to the appeal 
of the vast Unknown and infinite around it. 
This explains, possibly, why there are 
so many religious fads and vagaries. You 
can turn people out of the church, but you 
cannot turn the craving for mystery out 
of human nature. And no matter how 
much people may be repelled by the theo- 
logians and by religious organizations, 
they will eventually devise some sort of 

| creed for themselves. 

It is because the Unknown is so fasci- 
nating that we like to make new friends and 
meet new people. Every new face contains 
a mysterious possibility of friendship. 


T IS the element of the Unknown that 

is the essential in sport. Nothing can be 

a recreation, that is, nothing can re-create 

| us that does not dip us again into mystery. 

No matter how settled, ordered, and cer- 

tain our lives may be, they must from 

time to time be relaxed by excursions into 
chance. A game of baseball is interesting 
only when you do not know which side is 
going to win. If it were possible to have 
nine supermen to play baseball without 
making one solitary mistake, nobody 
would want to see them. It would be like 
watching a machine. 
The same is true of every other kind of 
_ a game, whether chess, checkers, cards, or 
hide-and-seek. 

And speaking of cards, the fascination 
of gambling is the Unknown. It is not 
money the gambler wants. If you would 
give him a million dollars, he would stake 
it to-morrow upon the turn of a card. 
What he craves is that high and vivid in- 
toxication that he gets from the Unknown, 
as he stakes his all, his comfort, his for- 
tune, his honor, perhaps his life, upon a 
| throw of the dice. 
| Youth is interesting and old age is not 
interesting, as a rule, because the pre- 
dominating element in the mind of the 
| young is the vast expanse of the Unknown 

future, and because most old people know 
' too much or, rather, think they know too 
much. So that they lose the rejuvenating 
sense of the Unknown. 
When a man ceases to live in the future 
_ and begins to live in the past he is for- 
saking the boundless infinite with all its 
adventure and excitement for the finite, 
which is petty and boresome. An old per- 
son might be as interesting as a young 
, person, if he would keep on looking ahead. 

Sometimes we call people who pride 
themselves upon their knowledge “‘sophis- 
ticated.”” It is a curious thing to note how 
anxious most people are to become sophis- 
ticated, yet as soon as they become so, 
thev are very unhappy. I have often won- 
dered why it 1s that people take such pride 
in saying they have seen this and that 
play; they have traveled in Italy and 
Japan; they have met such and such dis- 
tinguished people, and they have read all 
the books that everybody is talking about. 
If you have done all this, what more is 
there to do? 

It is the Unknown that is the basis of 
our belief in immortality and the life after 
death. You cannot know such things, not 


because they are not true but because they 
are not knowable. They are not the kind 
of things one can know. They belong to 
that vastly more important kind of things 
that one has to believe. 

All the efforts of the psychical culturists 
and the claims of spiritists that they can 
prove the dead live on by some psychical 
experiment, as well as all the ideas of 
theologians who say that they can prove 
immortality by logic, are futile. If you 
could actually see dead people come back 
to life, it would not prove the general 
proposition that the dead live on; and 
even such proof as it furnished would not 
be of a kind to ennoble your life. 

The universal belief in immortality 
rests not upon any argument, nor upon 
any scientific demonstration and cannot 
be strengthened by such things, because 
it rests upon something infinitely stronger 
and surer: it rests upon a universal in- 
stinct. And a belief in the future life 
makes people better, for the simple reason 
that all the better kind of motives are too 
long for this life, and lap over into eter- 
nity. Loyalty, self-sacrifice, heroism, and 
sentiments of that kind mean nothing if 
at last we are to be cut down like animals 
and cast into the ditch of death. If we 
think that ‘this life is all there is to it, 
such a thought is an encouragement to 
our baser nature. This is the argument 
in the saying, “Eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die.” 

Hence it is that always the nobler, 
finer, higher kind of people in every land 
and in every time have believed that this 
life is but a part of eternal life. Our earthly 
career is a sorry page without its context 
in eternity. You can no more tear an hour 
out of its day, nor a day out of its year, 
than you can rationally conceive of so 
noble a thing as a man’s life without that 
vast connotation of the Unknown. 


E ARE children of the Infinite. I say 
children, because we are infinite our- 
selves. We lie in the arms of the vast Un- 
known, and we are ourselves Unknown. 
Within us there are depths as profound as 
there are altitudes in the sky above us. 
And death itself is so often an ennobling 
thing, because it is a door into the Un- 
known. What lies beyond it, no man can 
tell. And whether we knew that death 
ends all, or whether we knew death meant 
the heaven of Dante, or the Nirvana of 
the Oriental, if we actually knew, in any 
case, death would lose that mighty and 
mysterious influence it now holds over the 
race. It is because we do not know. It is 
because we believe. It is because we step 
through this last door into the Unknown. 
It is for these reasons that death is the 
great adventure. It is for these reasons 
that we suspect there may be something 
in the speculation of the old Greek, “Who 
knows Bat that this life is really death, 
and whether death is not what men call 
life?” It is for this reason that the great 
caravan of humanity continues to troop 
bravely into that unknown land, 
Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade. 


“COURAGE to Dive Off the Dock” is the subject next month of an 
interview by Bruce Barton with Arthur E. Morgan, who has installed 
and is working out a distinctive system of industrial education at 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. The article contains some signifi- 
cant facts about the reasons why so many people fail to get ahead. 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 
For You to Earn More Money 


This True Story of Carl A. Rowe 
May Show You How to Greatly 
Increase Your Income 


Y NAME is Rowe—Carl Rowe. I live ina 

small city in New York State. 

I am going to tell you an interesting story 
about myself. 

Two years ago I was a baker. I was struggling along, 
trying to make the money in my pay envelope meet the 
increasing expenses of our family. There was no pros- 
pect for the future. 

To-day, just two years later, I ama 
successful business man. I have plenty 
of money for all the things we need 
and want. Last month I made $876 
during my spare time, and was able to 
put $200 a week in my savings account. 

I am going to tell you how it happened. 

Please remember that two years ago 
I had no surplus cash. I was in the 
same fix as nine out of ten other men. 
Expenses were constantly mounting and 
my salary, although it had increased, 
could not keep pace with the cost of 
living. My wife had to do without things 
that I knew she ought to have. We 
wanted an automobile, but we couldn't 
afford it. We wanted to buy our own 
home, but we couldn’t afford that. 

It made me desperate to think of 
what might happen if I became sick or 
lost my job. I worried about it, and so 
did my wife. We were living from hand 
to mouth, and we didn’t know what 
calamity and hardships might be 
lurking just around the corner. 


And yet—today—I own our nine- 
room house. I have an automobile. 
I have money for books, the theatre, or 
any other pleasures that I may want. 
I have the cash today to educate my 
son and send him through college. 

Here is how it happened. One day in glancing through 
a magazine | read an advertisement. The advertisement 
said that any man could make from a hundred to three 
hundred dollars a month during his spare time. 


I didn’t believe it. I knew that I had worked hard 
eight hours a day for $50 a week, and I figured that no 
man could make that much during a couple of hours a 
day spare time. i 


But as I read that ad I found that it pointed to men 
who had made that much and more. In the last para- 
graph the advertiser offered to send a book without cost. 
I still doubted. But I thought it was worth a two-cent 
stamp, so Í tore out the coupon and put it in my pocket 
and next day on my way home from work I mailed it. 


I realize now that mailing that coupon was one of the 
most important things I ever did. It put me in touch 
with a proposition that has enabled me to earn real 
money. 

Within a few days I was making more in my spare 


Big Profits for Women 


The Comer Manufacturing Company has an * * * * 
unusual opportunity open to women that will 
enable them to make at least $2 an hour 
in their spare time. Maggie McCoy of Georgia 
makes from $275 to $350 a month as a Comer 
Representative. Mrs. W. J. McCrary made 
$253 in less than two months’ easy spare time 
work. Mrs. Goldie Nielsen earned a profit of 
$23 in her first three hours’ work, Mrs. Jennie 
O'Ross made almost $50 in 5 days’ spare time. 


Any woman who fills out the coupon below 
will learn how to make her spare time pay big 
cash profits. 


ame than I had ever earned by working eight hours a 
ay. 

There is no secret to my success. I have succeeded 
beyond any dream I may have had three years ago. All 
the work I have done has been pleasant and easy, and 
withal, very simple. I am the representative in this 
territory for the manufacturer of Comer All-Weather 
Coats. The booklet that I read was one 
issued by that company. It tells any 
man or woman just what it told me. It 
offers to anyone the same opportunity 
that was offered to me. 

The Comer Manufacturing Company 
is the largest business of its kind in the 
world; but they do not sell through 
stores. They sell their coats through 
local representatives. The local repre- 
sentative does not have to buy a stock— 
he does not have to invest any money. 
All he does is to take orders for Comer 
Coats and he gets his profit the same 
day the order is taken. Fully half my 
customers come to my house to give me 
their orders. 

My business is growing bigger every 
month. I don’t know how great it will 
grow, but I can see only unlimited 
opportunity in the future. 


If you are interested in increasing 
your income, and can devote all your 
time or only an hour or so a day to 
this same proposition in your territory, 
write at once to The Comer Manufac- 
turing Company, Dayton, Ohio. This 
is their special offer. They will send 
you, without any preliminary corre- 
spondence or red tape, a complete selling 
outfit with full instructions, samples, 
style book, order book and everything you need to 
get started. Sign and mail the coupon now and in less 
than a week you can be making more money than you 
ever believed possible. 


Mail This Coupon at Once 


THE COMER MFG. CO., 
Dept. J-56, Dayton, Ohio. 


I am ready to start as a Comer representative if you can show me how 
I can make from $50 to $200 a week. Please send me, without any 


expense or obligation to me, complete outfit and instructions. 
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Will Life Be as Good to You? 


Home from college, aglow with youth’s ambition, ready 
to go to work. i 


But what does the future hold? 


Will he have his father’s firm, quick tread, his priceless 
health when he is as old as dad? 


Shrewd business man, the father knows the cash value of a 
healthy mouth. All his life he has cared well for his teeth. 


Pyorrhea, which strikes four out of five past the age of forty and 
thousands younger, has not touched him with its poisoned fangs. 

If you would pass the noon of life and go down the sunset trail vig- 
orous and strong, watch your gums! 


At the first sign of tenderness or bleeding, take heed. That is Pyor- - 


rhea’s warning. 
If you neglect such warnings, you may pay with your health and 
with your teeth. 

For Pyorrhea’s work is thorough. It loosens the teeth until they 
must be pulled, and often causes serious ills and disorders of the 
body. 

If you would prevent Pyorrhea consult your 
dentist regularly and brush your teeth with 
Forhan’'s For the Gums. 


Don't wait! Start using Forhan’s now. It is 
an excellent dentifrice, keeping the teeth white 
and clean and the gums firm and healthy. 


At all druggists in the United States and Canada. 
35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. §. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’'s, Limited, Montreal 


Forhans 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 


A Movie Star 
Who Knows What 
Makes You Laugh 


(Continued from page 30) 


“But some of the balls, in the breast 
pocket, have been overlooked; and when 
he is sitting on the sofa with the girl she 
begins to sniff, as she catches the odor. 
He soon realizes the source of the smell, 
but doesn’t know what to do about it. 
Finally, when she goes off for a moment, 
he takes out the moth balls, looks wildly 
around for a place to put them, and has 
only time to drop them into a box of 
candy, before she comes back. 

“Then, as many a girl has done in real 
life, she tells him to open his mouth and 
shut his eyes, and she reaches around to 
the candy box, picks up a piece, and puts 
itin his mouth. He loves this little atten- 
tion, and begins to chew the piece, which 
of course is one of the moth balls. He is 
too bashful to get rid of it, and is mum- 
bling in misery when his deadly rival enters 
and crowds in between him and the girl. 
The rival, being a greedy guy, reaches 
back and takes two pieces out of the candy 
box—two moth balls! Then both chaps 
are up against it, until the girl again goes 
away for a minute, when they both rush 
madly to the kitchen. 

“That’s a brief outline of the episode, 
but you can see that it can be made very 
funny; and people respond to it because 
it might happen. Moth balls are real. 
They are not something invented just for 
a moving picture play. Everybody 
knows how they smell. Lots of people 
have tasted them. Anyhow, they know 
how they would taste. 


“HERE'S another example of how a 
scene is built up. This was in ‘The 
Sailor-Made Man,’ a picture in which I 
played a rich young fellow who thought he 
could have and could do anything he 
wanted. Through a sequence of incidents 
he enlists in the navy and, much against 
his will, he has to go to sea. They take all 
the nonsense out of him there! His ship- 
mates make a man of him, before they get 
through. So you see that the central idea 
was a real one; that hard knocks will bring 
out a man’s mettle, if he has any. 

“One of his mates—a rough, hard-fight- 
ing fellow—despises the raw new ‘gob’ 
until the boy happens to show that he can 
be a good sport. Then the two become 
buddies. The recruit one day happens to 
knock out a regular prize-ħghter. He 
does it accidentally, by slipping on a 
piece of soap. His buddy doesn’t see how 
it happened. He merely sees the pugilist 
lying there, knocked cold; so he thinks 
the recruit is some fighter! And from 
that time the newcomer is kept busy liv- 
ing up to his reputation. 

“In the Orient they have shore leave, 
and get into a row with eight of the na- 
tives. Remember, every one of these in- 
cidents is full of details, carefully built up 
into a series of laughs, while at the same 
time they carry on the main idea and de- 
velop the character. We spent two days 
thinking and planning for that one little 
scene of the fight with the natives. And 
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yet the scene, when finished, lasted only a 
few minutes. 

“When the two sailors find themselves 
menaced by eight men, the big one—my 
buddy—says to me, ‘You take four and 
T’ll take four.’ 

“He sails into his bunch, and they keep 
him so busy that he doesn’t see what I am 
doing. I’ve had no experience in fighting | 
and am scared blue with four men against 
me. I crouch down, as if I were going to 
attack; then I spring the old trick of pre- 
tending to see something on the ground. 
While my antagonists are trying to find el e in 
out what I’m looking at, I start to crawl / Murphy Varnish—for over fifty years an 
away. That shows them that they invisible preserver of beautiful surfaces 
needn’t fear me; so they join the attack 
on my partner. j 

“He is now fighting eight men; but in | 
the mix-up he doesn’t know how many ` ; s —— 
there are. I don’t want him to find out | @seh¥y Mu hy ! 
that I’m not the grand little fighter he , 4 ) | Murpny 
thinks I am; so, when he knocks one man | 
cold, I watch my chance and drag this | 
fellow over to my side. When he knocks | À 
out another, I drag that one over, too; | g = = 
and so on, until I have four men on m | x 
side, all lying there, dead to the world. | 
When he finishes the whole bunch, I am 
sitting calmly on an upturned pail, with | 
my supposed victims around me. The 
foot of one of them is resting against the | 
pail I’m sitting on. I take out a cigarette, | 
nonchalantly strike a match on the sole of 
this fellow’s shoe, light my cigarette, and ' 
say to my panting buddy, ‘What took 
you so long?” | 


T MAY sound simple to tell this. But | 
it took a lot of thought to develop 
it. I might have just dragged the men over 
and laid them in a row, but that wouldn’t | 
have had the right effect. Anyway, people 
are interested in what you are doing with 
our mind; they want action, but it must 
action that has some motive and mean- 
ing. So, as I dragged the men over, one b 
one, I took a lot of pains to arrange nore 
body in an attitude that would fit in with 
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Magic Newness 
for Home and Car 


On your car or in your home—wherever the sheen of newness 
has faded and left a surface dull and drab from wear—Murphy 
Da-cote or Murphy Univernish will work a miracle in rejuvenation! 


my scheme of making believe that I had | | These popular products are the embodiment of the same high 
knocked them out. That keeps the audi- P standards which have made three generations of master paint- 
ence interested and thinking. They like ers prefer Murphy Varnishes for their finest surfaces. They 
the excitement of following the actor’s | V are Murphy professional quality in small cans for home use. 


thoughts. Da-cote 1s the Motor Car Enamel with a Pedigree—Murphy 
“The man who despises the intelligence Varnish ground with iness pigmentin bes deo cy eae 
of other people makes a big mistake. | say anyone can use it and do a good job at home. Da-cote flows 


z : : on like cream and brush marks quickly disappear. It dries 
Moving picture audiences are more widely overnight and leaves a surface hard and brilliant as glass. 


representative of all the people than any Costs about two dollars. Also fine for baby carriages, porch 
other gatherings. Each picture is shown | ob furniture and wherever an opaque and lustrous enamel is 
in every section of the country: to city = required. It comes in black and white and ten popular colors. 
ople and to country people, to high- ° e 
Murphy Univernish 


rows, and low-brows, to rich and poor, to 
young and old. And I want to tell you Clear and in Six wood Colors 
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that there isnt much difference among Around the house, use Murphy Univernish. One coat X 

them when it comes to understanding. lf N brightens up floors and trim, snaps out color in linoleum and NA 

the things you do have reality, a will || makes old furniture live again. Of course it won’t turn white. RN 

‘get’ you without any trouble. If they inva Not affected by soap, boiling water, alkali or even ammonia. nial 
on’t understand, the fault has been with HS Wonderfully durable! Ask your dealer. 

yon own intelligence, not with theirs. li| 


our mind did not work straight enough. Murphy Varnish Company 


You tried to put over some artificial trick. 
“ : . NEWARK, N. J. + 

As I said efore, I never take a day off alla The Dougall Varnish Company,*Limited, Montreal, Pp bar an 
from studying human nature. I’m always = 
getting new slants on it; but there are 
some traits that are universal. For one 
thing, people want to like you. If they 
laugh at someone they don't like, it isn’t 
real laughter; it is a gloating satisfaction 
at getting even. That isn’t comedy; it’s a 
sort of cruelty. So I always try to win 
the sympathy and interest of an audience. | 
If I succeed, then there is kindness even in 
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MAN! 


If you really want to get ahead in 
life—and stay ahead—take your 
Feet into partnership with you! 
Don’t force them to continue at 
irritating cross-purposes with your 
body and mind and_ nervous 
system. Treat them like the power- 
ful business assets they can be 
=| instead of the poor, weak, lagging, 
9| nagging liabilities stiff-arched 
9| narrow-toed shoes make of them. 
S} Give them LIFE! Put them into 
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WALKING SHOES 


Real Shoes for real Men who rec- 
=| ognize the value of real Comfort 
and know real VALUE when 
they see it! 


famous ORIGINAL Flexible-Arcli Health 
Shoes to be found in no other footwear. 
They’re as comfortable as sanda/s, yet no 
shoes ever fitted the whole foot more per- 
fectly. No shoes ever held higher record for 
benefiting the entire body from the ground 
up. No shoes ever had finer materials 
f and workmanship put into them, or ac- 

complished more in turning purchase price 
4] into investment instead of expense. In 
every part, at every step, they flex natural- 
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ly with your feet;—building strength and 
i vigor through full-muscled exercise and 
Ei] unrestricted circulation. You'll find real 
3] exhilaration in them—new efhciency—the 
biggest money’s worth ever secured in a 
pair of shoes. You'll like their smartly 
swinging STYLE, too,—so substantial 
looking—so intelligent—altvays in Fashion. 


Made also for Women and Children 


We have just issued a new book on the 
Care of the Feet. In contains many 
facts of vital importance to every 
‘business man and woman. 


Send for it—IT’S FREE! 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., Inc. 
150 Brookline St., East Lynn, Mass. 


2000 
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Exclusive Stores in Principal Cities. 
Agents Everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 
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their laughing at me; and people enjoy 
feeling kind. They sure do. 

“You might think they wouldn’t like 
me for letting my buddy do my fighting. 
But I’ve already planted i in their minds 
the idea that I am trying to live up to his 
belief that I’m a brave fellow. It is be- 
cause I want to keep his good opinion 
that I play the trick on him. He’s able to 
take care of himself. So they forgive me, 
laugh at the fun, and am glad that I got 
away with it. 

“Í figure on all these things just as any 
business man figures on his job. You see, 
I’m not selling anything so simple as 
clothes, or furniture, or food. I’m not 


_ selling to people’s bodies; I’m selling to 


| surprise. 


their minds and hearts. If I don’t under- 
stand what Mey like to think and to feel, 
I can’t do ‘big business’ with them. 


‘OM thing I know is that folks like to 
be surprised. Isn’t that true of your- 
self? It wakes you up, if something unex- 
pected happens. If someone is telling you 
a story, and you see the point of it long 
before he gets to it, you lose interest. But 
the best kind of a comedy surprise is when 
you're all set for one thing to happen, and 
something else happens instead. That 
does make you sit up! You /rke that. 
“But there is one thing you must re- 
member: If you have made people expect 
something, you must either give them 
something else as a Surprise, or you must 
give them what they expect. Never plant 


‘an expectation—and then give nothing. 


People feel cheated and confused. They 
are left up in the air. They resent it. If 
you give something better than you 
seemed to promise, that’s fine. But if you 
can’t do that, be mighty careful about 

making them anticipate a particular thing. 

“Don’t make them expect something 
pleasant—and then give them something 
unpleasant. Nobody likes that kind of a 
Suppose a person came up to 
you, grinning from ear to ear as if he were 
going to give you some good news—and 
then told you your house was on fire. 
That’s like having a friend slap you in the 
face. On the other hand, if you’re ex- 
pecting bad news, and you get good news 
instead, you are doubly happy. 

“I work that idea out by making the 
audience expect that I’m going to get into 
trouble of some sort. Then, when they're 
already sympathizing over my approach- 
ing discomfiture, I get out of the difh- 
culty in some amusing way. That gives 
them more than one reason for laughing. 
Make people want you to succeed; make 
them afraid that you're going to fail; then 
surprise them by the way you turn the 
tables. That’s the way to make them root 
for you. 

“I do a lot of thinking and studying; 
but I also do a lot of hard physical work. 
People like that, too; because they can see 
it for themselves. I’m naturally athletic; 
but I couldn’t do the stunts I have done 
if I let myself get soft physically. Take 
pictures like ‘Never Waka. for in- 
stance. You must have a clear head and 
well-trained muscles to walk around on 
the steel girders of a building in construc- 
tion as I did in those pictures. There were 
mattresses on the ground below, when I 
was running aiin pis there; but if I had 
fallen, I should have broken some bones at 
least. You mustn’t fall! That’s your only 
real safety. 


“The hardest stunt I have done was one 
that perhaps didn’t look very hard. It was 
a play in which I get on a Paloa train 
without having a ticket. I go into the 
washroom, climb out of the window and 
up onto the top of the car, thinking that I 
will climb back again after the conductor 
has gone through. But the porter closes 
the window and I’m shut out. I’m stand- 
ing there on top of the car when the train 
approaches a tunnel. It will knock me 
off, so I start running back along the roofs 
of the cars. 

“Believe me, the top of a Pullman train 
is no easy promenade! The cars have 
rounded roofs, and there are lots of little 
chimneys, or ventilators of some sort, 
especially at the ends. The train was go- 
ing pretty fast, and I had to keep humping 
to escape that tunnel; and when it came 
to jumping over and among those etie 
chimneys, and getting from one tobo 
slide, at the end of each car, to the to 
gan slide on the next car, I had my ork 
cut out for me. I managed to get to the 
end of the last car, where I fell flat and 
hung on as we went through the tunnel. 
I didn’t know how much coal smoke and 
cinders a locomotive gives out until 1 took 
that tunnel trip. I’ve read somewhere 
that ninety per cent of the coal used in a 
locomotive goes up in smoke. I believe 
it! When I came out of that tunnel, I 
could have played a darky character with- 
out putting on any make-up. 

“In most of my pictures I do some hard 
stunts. Personally, I try not to take un- 
necessary risks; but you would be amazed 
at the recklessness of many movie actors. 
It seems as if they will do anything when 
the camera starts to grinding. 

“On the other hand, if it is a scene that 
doesn’t call for stunts, but for regular act- 
ing, a good many people get what we call 
‘camera fright’ as soon as they know the 
photographer is turning the crank. Cam- 
era fright is just as bad as stage fright. In 
fact, many actors who can walk out on a 
regular stage without a trace of self-con- 
sciousness will get chills and fever in front 
ot the camera. 

“Often, when we are working up a 
scene, the company will do it beautifully 
in a rehearsal. Then, when we go over it 
again, to make the picture, they are so 
conscious and worried that it is a failure. 
Sometimes I fool them by telling them we 
will rehearse the scene; then, when I see 
it is going nicely, I give the photographer 
the signal to turn the crank, and in that 
way we get something free and sponta- 
neous.” 


T MUST be evident from all this, that 

Harold Lloyd’s success is built on a 
solid foundation of hard work and careful 
study. It is not due to any simple little 
trick, like wearing big glasses, any more 
than the success of a big business is due 
to its trade-mark. He intends to keep on 
wearing the glasses, just as a business goes 
on using a trade-mark by which it has 
identified and advertised itself. But he 
doesn’t take things easy, on the theory 
that his trade-mark will continue to sell 
his goods. 

“T have bought a comfortable home,” 
he said; ‘‘and my father, who attends to 
a good deal of my secretarial work, lives 
there with me. I am keen on motoring 
and have two good cars. I haven’t mar- 
ried—yet. But I like people, like to 
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dance, and to have recreation. I live 
comfortably, but 1 don’t throw my mone 
away. I buy good bonds with it, instead. 
This year will see me with enough money 
saved up to enable me to live on the in- 
come from it the rest of my life. 

“Not that I have any notion of retiring! 
Work is more fun than anything else. 
But with an assured income, I shall be 
independent. I can take a chance, if nec- 
essary, and can put my ideas about people 
and human nature to a larger test. I 
don’t want to stand still in my work. I 
make five pictures a year. The whole five 
could be shown on the screen in one eve- 
ning; yet months of work go into them. I 
don’t mean to try to go too fast. I’m 


young and can afford to build slowly and | 
solidly. And I mean to do it. After a | 


while, I’m going to make longer pictures. 
They won’t be solid comedy. That’s one 
curious thing about being funny; people 
can’t stand a long, unbroken stretch of it. 
Leon Errol hit it right when he said that 
people ‘laugh themselves out.’ You must 
give them a little pathos along with it, 
and practical common sense. În fact, it 
all comes back to what I said before: 


People like to see real human beings going | 


through the sort of experiences which 
might happen in real life, but which sel- 
dom do happen, and which never happen 
so fast and so furiously. In other words, 
they want the usual, flavored with the 
pep of the unusual.” 


Billy Thompson's 
Plan for Revenge 
(Continued from page 48) 


“That dog has to go,” he announced. 
“We can’t risk having the snake driven 
off now. I’m going to send him to town 
to-morrow. No use to say any more 
about it.” 

It was Big Tom the woodchopper who, 
that very day, just before dinner, gave the 
grieving boy his big idea. Tom was 
sharpening tools on the grindstone in 
the blacksmith shop. The boy, keeping 
at his side the friend so soon to be ban- 
ished, was looking gravely on. It was 
terribly hot, and Big Tom’s face was 
beaded with sweat. 

Now Big Tom had a giant’s body in 
which was housed the mind of a child. 
Hatchet sharpened to knifelike edge, he 
picked up a fragment of stout well rope 
and laid it along the work table. 

“Dis here rope,” he announced, “‘is ol’ 
Coffinhead. Watch me chop him in two, 
Buddy. Watch Big Tom chop ol’ Coffin- 
head in two.” 

A sharp blow and the rope was severed 
in half. Two more and it lay in fourths, 
each joint cut clean. 

“Dar, you ol’ Cofinhead!” cried Big 
Tom. “Now I done finish you, ain’t 1? 
I done make you into Bologna sausages! 
Buddy, run tell yo’ pa Big Tom want dat 
fifty dollars. He done chop Cofhinhead 
into Bologna sausages!” 

Chuckling, he hung up the hatchet. 
The performance of the giant child was 
over; but in the real child’s mind the idea 
had been born. What Tom had done for 
the imaginary Cofhnhead he would do for 
the real Rex. He would hide the frag- 
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My dear Mr. Gillette: 

Your letter of March 30th received. f 
have used the new razor constantly ever since you 
sent it to me and it has given me the greatest 
satisfaction. It is infinitely better than the old 
cne. The question of adjustment was always a 
troublesome one to me. Wow I keep it screwed down 
tight and have not the slightest difficulty. J am 
well pleased with it and heartily congratulate you 
upon this invention. 

I hope I may have the pleasure of seeing 
you soon, to renew our old acquaintance. 

With kindest regards, I am 
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Mr. King C. Gillette, 
47 West First Street, 


Boston, Mss. 
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Walk of Life 


OCTOR, lawyer, mer- 
chant chief—butcher, 
baker, candle-stick maker 
—every man, woman and 
oungster should have an 
Ingea Watch. 


Millions already possess 
Ingersolls. They have 
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millions. 


Around the world, for 
rich and poor alike, Inger- 
soll Watches keep good 
time—and good faith. 
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ble, they carry a sound 
guarantee. 
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summer time and all the 
time—even if you have a 
high-priced watch — it is 
well to own an Ingersoll 
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fore your vacation. 
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| snake. 


ments under the front steps. Then there 
would be no more talk of sending Peter 
away. 

Had not some plantation matter con- 
nected with heat and drought risen to 
worry Thompson, had not Mary Thomp- 
son been suffering with a headache, they 
might have noticed at the dinner table 
the boy’s silence and his furtive glances, 
as he sat in his chair, while little Peter, 
from the floor, looked up with dependent, 
adoring eyes. 

But they did not notice, and so that 
August afternoon was never to be for- 
gotten by any of them. 

Intense heat had something to do with 
it all—the heat which immediately after 
dinner sent Thompson away in his car and 
Mary Thompson to bed in a darkened 
room, leaving the boy to the care of old 
Delia, the cook. For this same heat that 
gave the white woman a headache made 
the black one drowsy and comfortable, so 
that she fell asleep in her chair on the back 
porch. And when she did so the boy stole 
down the back steps followed by Peter, 
and to the blacksmith shed and the 
sharpened hatchet. 


HE yard was deserted. Big Tom slept 

in his cabin sprawled out on the bed. 
Inother cabins other darkies slept. Noone 
saw the boy, red of face, climb up on the 
table and take down the hatchet. 

“I’m goin’ to make Bologna sausages out 
of him!” he muttered. 

Yet, even as he came out of the shed, 
something in the heated stillness of the 
afternoon, in the deserted yard, in the 
masses of white clouds piled high above 
the pines, frightened him, and he wished 


| he were with his mother in the darkened 


room. 

Maybe he would not have tried, after 
all, to carry through his vengeful scheme, 
had not Peter, as they approached the 
flower garden on the other side of the 
house from where Mary Thompson slept, 
set up his barking, and had the boy not 
seen at the same time, gliding across a 
clear sandy place near the barn, the sinu- 
ous, glistening coils of the king snake. 
The encouraging sound of Peter’s bark- 
ing, the sight of the apparently fleeing 
enemy, emboldened Billy Thompson. 

“Im goin’ to make Bologna sausages 
out of you!” he muttered again, and 
gripped the hatchet hard. 

For a moment he lost sight of the king 
Then he made him out again 
swiftly moving across an open place near 
the lot fence. There was something alert 
in the way he was traveling. Usually, he 
ran with his head low. Now his head was 
raised, as if he were on the lookout. He 
disappeared into the hot palmetto bushes 
behind the barn. 

Hatchet in hand, face earnest, the boy 
followed. Close to his heels, unaccount- 
ably silent, came Peter. 

And now Billy, had he been a little 
older, would have noticed that some 
strange things were happening. First, 
clucking and cawing, as if from some- 
where in the brazen sky the shadow of a 
hawk had fallen across the ground, a 
rooster, followed by his hens, came flop- 
ping across the sandy spot, making his 
way to the yard. heir -mouths were 
open, their wings outspread, their eyes 
excited. Still clucking and cawing, they 
reached the yard. Here, as if each one 


had laid an egg behind the barn, the hens 
all began to cackle. 

Now, from somewhere in the feld that 
lay between the barn and the pines, 
guineas began to cackle. Louder and 
louder their “‘potracks” sounded; and 
suddenly, like a covey of quail, they all 
rose and came sailing over his head 
toward the barn. 

The boy looked all about him, at the 
hot dry bushes as high as his head, on his 
face the wistfulness of a child who is be- 
wildered. There was nothing to see, and 
he pushed on. Suddenly there came to his 
nose a strange, hot smell, as if cucumbers 
had been crushed somewhere in the sun, 
and to his ears a buzzing sound, like that 
of hoarse katydids. At the same time he 
was aware of the fact that Peter was no 
longer at his heels. 

He looked back toward the yard. In 
its border Peter had stopped. Peter was 
huddled up as with fear. 

Stronger now came the smell of hot cu- 
cumbers, louder the buzz of hoarse katy- 
dids. He pushed aside one more bush. 
He stepped bareheaded, red of face, into 
an open spot whose glistening sand for 
the moment blinded him. Then his eyes 
started from their sockets. The blood in 
his veins turned to ice. The hatchet 
dropped from nerveless fingers. Right 
before him, looking almost into his face, 
was a frightful monster. And then he 
knew—Cothnhead! 

Coil on coil, each almost as thick as a 
man’s arm, he rose into a sort of flattened 
cone. Above this cone, aimed straight at 
the boy, was poised a flat head shaped like 
a cothn; and behind the head, stiff, erect, 
quivering, vibrating, the tail sent forth 
that sound of hoarse katydids. 

All this at a glance, a glance full of hor- 
ror. But even if, a second before, the boy 
might have sprung back, he could not do 
so now. For he was staring helplessly into 
eyes the color of molten gold, and brighter 
than a thousand diamonds. ` Straight 
down across them ran two black slits of 
pupils. White-hot with rage these eyes 
binzed into his. And from the mouth of 
the flattened head, swifter, more sinister 
than August lightning, there darted and 
quivered a forked tongue. 


ELPLESS, benumbed, fascinated, the 

boy stared into those eyes, the wicked- 
est sight in nature. They drew him, they 
held him, they froze him with horror. He 
could not scream. He could not call for help. 
He could not move so much as the muscle 
ofa finger. And all the time he had a mon- 
strous impression—an impression that 
this horrible head was grinning at him. 

How long he stood hypnotized into ab- 
solute helplessness no one can ever know. 
Probably for a full minute, a minute in 
which lay eternity for him. The upright 
tail buzzed louder, still louder—stopped— 
buzzed again. The flaming eyes that held 
him in thrall moved slowly backward— 
the eyes and the cofhin-shaped head. Like 
brown ink, liquid venom dripped from the 
needlelike fangs. Powerful coils—gold, 
spotted with brown—stirred, contracted, 
drew together for the spring. Death 
grinned right into his face.... And then 
the marvel happened: 

Out of the saw palmetto behind the 
monster a dark form glided swiftly, with- 
outa sound. A blunt head darted forward 
and fastened itself to the slender neck of 
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the monster. A mighty squirming, a 
hissing sound, and round and round, like 
a plaited whip, dark coils fastened to gold 
ones. The sand scattered and flew as if 
from a whirlwind. Still, the boy, helpless, 
stared. 

They were straightening out now, these 
intermingled coils. And each time a 


golden one straightened, a dark one | 


whipped around it. Under the powerful 
compression of the dark coils, the com- 

ression of the constrictor, tiny bones 
bepan to break and crush. The terrible 


eyes that had fascinated grew wild, then | 


dimmed, as if a film were creeping over 
them. The beady black eyes in the blunt 
head began to blaze with glory, with tri- 
umph. Tighter, ever tighter, dark coils 
conipaeised AD crushed gold ones. 

Behind the boy, bushes were brushed 
aside. He was snatched away from that 
spot of death, and he found himself look- 
ing, still dazed, into his mother’s dilated 
eyes. Yonder came his father and Big 
Tom, running. Behind waddied old Detia, 
weeping. 

e was on his father’s shoulder and his 
father had turned toward the house. Just 
a glimpse from the height he caught of 
that silent drama in the sand. The dia- 
mond-bright eyes were white now, as if 
milk had been poured into them. The 
beady black eyes in the blunt, dark head 
still glowed with glory, with triumph. 

In his mother’s room trembling fingers 
snatched his clothes off. Anxious eyes ex- 
amined every spot of the sturdy white 
body. They made him lie down in the 
bed. Above him leaned his mother. At 
the foot of the bed old Delia stood, and 
tears still rained down her stout black 
face. 

They made him lie on the bed a long 


time. Once his father left, then came back. | 
“ Rex is still holding on,” he said. “He | 


wants to make sure of this job.” 


Again, near dark, he left and came back. | 


“Irs all over with Coffinhead,” he an- 
nounced. 


ILLY THOMPSON did not protest 

when they sent Peter away. Poni in 
his boy’s mind now, Peter had been weighed 
in the balance, and had been found want- 
ing. In some safe city back yard, Peter 
now barks at cats on the fence. Maybe he 
was barking at them when, a week after 
that terrible day, Big Tom showed himself 
in the dining-room To grinning. 

“Dat king snake done come back, 
Cap’n,” he announced. 

Billy ran out in the yard with the oth- 
ers, to see. Rex lay in his favorite spot 
under the rose bush, very fat and very 
sleepy. He asked only he let alone. 

“He satished now,” chuckled Big Tom. 
“He got ol’ Coffinhead inside him. He 
done made sausage meat—ground-up 
sausage meat—out of Cofinhead. Hyah- 
hyah-hyah!”” 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, the motion 
picture star, explains next month 
how he is able to keep in the physical 
and mental trim that enables him 
to perform the sensational ‘‘stunts’’ 
with which his photoplays are stud- 
ded. Any middle-aged person who 
finds his enthusiasm or endurance 
running down will find many a valu- 
able ‘“‘tip” in this article. 
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N Florient Talc, the comfort of a soothing 
powder is combined with the luxury of a 
fashionable scent. This after-the-bath pow- 
der keeps the skin dainty and fragrant. 


Florient Face Powder gives a finishing touch 


and adds the final breath of perfume. 
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“Blake ¥ the Man!” 


“1 told Hartley he was a ‘comer’ —and 


this confirms my judgment! Listen to this 


letter :— 


Dear Sir: 

You will no doubt be glad to know that James H. 
Blake, one of your employe es of whose excellent work 
as a student we have nadvising you each month, 
has completed his course and has been granted a 
diploma. 

International Correspondence Schools. 


“That settles the manager question. The 
man who cares enough about his future to 
invest some of his spare time in training is 
the kind we want in this firm’s responsible 
positions. 

“That $5,000 salary will mean a lot to 
Blake and his family. Pll send for him 
now! It’s a pleasure to promote a man 
who deserves it.” 


There is a job ahead of you that some man is going to 
be picked for. And your boss can't take chances. He is 
going to choose a trained man. Why don't you put your- 
self in line for that promotion? 

One hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in your own 
home will bring you bigger money, more comforts, more 
Pleasures, all that success means. Don't let another single 
priceless hour of spare time go to waste! Without cost or 
oblization of any kind, let us prove that we can help you. 
Just mark and mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7453-C, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
full particulars about the subject before which I have 
marked an X in the list below :— 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


Business Management OSalesmanship 
Industrial Management OAdvertising 

Personnel Organization O Better Letters 

Traffic Management Foreign Trade 

Business Law OsStenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law O Business English 
Accountancy (Including C. P.A.) Civil Service 

Nicholson Cost Accounting O Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping []Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary CL) High School Subjects 
Business Spanish (©) French Olilustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Electrical Engineering JAirplane Engines 
Electric Lighting Q Architect 

Mechanical Engineer O Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman _] Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice L] Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 


Gas Engine Operating OChemistry 
Civil Engineer {J Pharmacy 
Surveying and Mapping D Automobile Work 


Mine Foreman or Engineer -J Agriculture and Poultry 


Steam Engineering (Wireless H Mathematics 
WRI Si sid sacks save caused IERT ETA OEN IR AA TTEN 
Pireal A Marea is va See sctegyangaeercen) 
City State 
Occupation 


Persons residing i in Canada ‘should ‘send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited. 
Montreal, Canada. 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


TENOGRAPHER 


AND SPEED TYPIST 


A profession that offers men and women rich rewards, fascinating 
work, big pay, and opens the way for promotion to high executive 
positions paying $50 to $100 a week and up. Many of America’ s big- 
gest business men and women got their start because th ey mastered 
steno; 5 hy. Demand for expert stenographers and typists always 
excee: e supply at salaries of from $30 to a week. The Tulloss 
New W fay makes you an expert, one who can start in at a large salary. 
Complete course in shorthand and typewriting, spew principles, jr insures 
ao Conal a i epeed and accuracy. You can write the new 
ords a minute. You can typewrite 80 to 100 words a 
rater aa with this speed accuracy and ease of operation—no 
fatigue as with the old way arkable methods—remarkable results. 
You learn faster the Tulloss New ALS No previous stenogray jograpalc 
schooling necessary. luring your spare time. Only 
about half usual cost—you will become a far more efficie: 
pher—worth more money than the average ht from the start. 
ready aste: er you nevertheless need m shorthand, you can end 
typewriting, for no matter how you are cin 
peyer, expect the high salaried 
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A Blunt Boss Taught Me a Good 
Lesson 30 Years Ago 


(Continued from page 34) 


chance I had been waiting for, and I pre- 
sented myself as a volunteer. 

“What do you know about this work?” 
snapped the president. ‘You’ve had no 
experience and I’ve no time to teach you 
what to do.” 

I told him how I had studied the secre- 
tary’s duties—a fact that surprised and 
pleased him. In view of the emergency, 
he was practically forced to give me a 
trial. Without doubt, there were plenty 
of others about the office who could have 
done the work better than I, had they 
only taken the time beforehand to acquaint 
themselves with it. 

The next day—such things have a way 
of happening all at once—the president’s 
stenographer likewise failed to report. 
Now, the ‘Private stenographic work of the 
company’s head was peculiar and required 
some special knowledge. Nothing daunted, 
I reported for all three positions: cost 
clerk, secretary, and stenographer. The 
president was aghast; but once more his 
need was great. And, luckily, I was able 
to do the triple work without assistance. 
When the secretary returned, instead of 
going back to my old desk I gained im- 
mediate promotion. 


I AM reciting none of this dead history 
boastfully. Really, it contains nothing 
of which to boast, A previous employer had 
opened my eyes, literally pushed me into 
a sure-fire plan of successfully selling my- 
self. But for his original advice on what, 
in the eyes of the employer, constituted 
employee earning-power, i makt still be a 
clerk in some Chicago office. 

In my new position, I had to do con- 
siderable handling of complaints. This 
work put me in touch with the company’s 
salesmen and their problems, as well as 
with other departments. With that initial 
lesson still in the front of my head, I set 
out to familiarize myself with the depart- 
ments with which I came in contact and 
to strike up friendships with the salesmen. 
My slightly higher seat in the organization 
gave me a little better view of what was 
about and above me, and I saw any num- 
ber of positions ahead that were far better 
than my own. I had taken a step up, but 
it hadn’t been a very big step, at that. 

Right here let me interject that it is a 
good thing for you to keep looking up, to 
keep scanning the seats of those above 
you. No person, who looks up now and 
then, will be in danger of suffering with a 
swelling egotism; because, no matter how 
high one goes, there is always someone 
who is higher. Then, too, we usually go 
in the direction we are looking. Anyone who 
has ever tried to ride a bicycle knows that. 

I wanted one of those positions above 
me and I was not very particular which 
one it was. “All right,” I said to myself; 
“learn the work of every job that you can. 
One of these days somebody will get sick, 
or somebody will quit, and the chance to 
go up will come along just as it did before.” 

Tt was no small task that I had set. It 
required constant application and work. 


But by coming to the office before the 
others in the morning, staying after the 
others had gone home at night, and dro 
ping round on Sunday afternoons, I o 
tained a fairly good knowledge of most of 
the jobs that were better than mine. I 
wanted to be ready for any vacancy; and, 
as long as it was a move up, I didn’t care 
especially what vacancy it would be. 

When I look back now I am inclined to 
feel that I made something of a_holy 
nuisance of myself in those days. I was 
always asking questions about this work 
and that work—‘‘sticking my nose into 
other people’s business” might be a blunter 
way of putting it. My youthful curiosity 
soon gained a reputation of being enor- 
mous. But at the same time I found that 
people usually like to talk about their 
work to anyone who shows a sincere in- 
terest in it; especially when it is a work 
they are doing well. They take pride in 
explaining the different kinks and turns 
to the novice, and even let him try his 
hand at them once in a while when they 
would like to take an afternoon off, or 
quit an hour early, or something of the 
kind. And it really was fun for me—the 
learning of all those different jobs. It was 
like a game, once I got into it. 

As I kept learning how to do the work 
of those above me, Lae surprised to dis- 
cover that my employer, upon seeing what 
I was attempting, was glad to assist me 
in my efforts. Į was given a sort of roving 
commission in the ofhce to work wherever 
my services were needed. Among other 
things, I began to assist the general man- 
ager with the least important of his cor- 
respondence—which gave me an oppor- 
tunity to study all of his correspondence. 

yl ree, * he said one day, “I’m going to 
a ball game. See if you can’t handle the 
mail this afternoon. I could tell you what 
to do, but you will learn quicker if you do 
your own thinking. However, should you 
get stuck on anything hold the matter for 


” 


me. 


I DIDN’T permit myself to “get stuck.” 
And it wasn’t long before I was handling 
the bulk of the general manager’s mail and 
getting an insight into some knotty prob- 
lems. One of the most bothersome of 
these was the company’s continued failure 
to introduce our goods in the state of Min- 
nesota. Some of our competitors seemed 
to have the entire state sewed up, so to 
speak, and nowhere had our salesmen been 
able to slip in—except in some minor way. 

At that time I was twenty-three years 
old. I had never sold a can of paint. I 
had scarcely been away from the home 
office, and never in a sales capacity. My 
only knowledge of salesmanship was the 
little I had obtained second-hand through 
talking with salesmen when they dropped 
into the office between their trips on the 
road. But right here, in the Minnesota 
dilemma of the company, I saw my chance 
to learn selling through a practical experi- 
ence. I picked out for my purpose a large 
wholesale and retail concern in Minne- 
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apolis and asked the general manager’s 
permission to go after it. A 
“Go ahead,” he laughed. ‘‘You can’t 
do any worse than the others, and the 
experience will do you good. But I’ll warn 
ou before you start that you are going to 
aes into a stone wall. That prospect is 
the toughest in the entire state. He’s done 
business with the Blank Company (a big 
competitor) for years and years.” 


Some preliminary work had already’ 


been done toward interesting this par- 
ticular wholesaler in our goods; and off I 
went to Minneapolis. I engaged a room 
at the best hotel in town and therein set 
up my exhibit. I placed a comfortable 
chair with its back to the window; the 
idea being that once my prospect, whom 
I will call Smith, had seated himself in 
that chair, his eyes would see nothing but 
my display. There would be no chance for 
his attention to wander out the window. 

Bright and early the next morning I 
presented myself at Smith’s store and 
asked for the proprietor. It developed 
that he had no private office, simply a 
desk raised from the main floor by an open 
platform. There I found him. 

“I can’t give you a minute,” he in- 
formed me over his shoulder. ‘‘I’m up to 
my neck in work. Your company has had 
men here, and it ought to know by this 
time that I don’t care to make any change.” 

I pleaded a special trip from Chicago 
purposely to see him, for if nothing more 
than a talk. Finally he consented to hear 
my story, provided I would wait until he 
could find a few minutes of spare time. It 
was then about nine o'clock. I took a seat 
on a wooden bench just off Smith’s plat- 
form—and I sat there for the next three 
hours! Every few minutes Mr. Smith 
would rush past me, wait on some cus- 
tomer while his clerks stood idle, and then 
rush back to his desk again. He had to 
step over my feet every time, but he never 
granted me so much as a look. 


T THE end of the first hour, I was 

tempted to give Mr. Smith a piece of 
my mind and walk out of his store. He de- 
liberately ignored me. Then, during the 
second hour, I decided that Smith was just 
itching for me to walk out, and I resolved 
to stay on that bench if I had to wait until 
midnight. At last, at noon, he spoke. 

“Well,” looking at his watch, “I can 
give you just five minutes. Come up- 
stairs where we won’t be disturbed.” 

I followed him to a second-floor stock- 
room, filled with merchandise and littered 
with discarded packings and old boxes. 

“Now what is it,” he snapped, again 
looking at his watch. “Im in a hurry and 
can’t waste any time.” 

“But, Mr. Smith,” I objected, “I’m 
not accustomed to talking business in a 
place like this, and I am sure you are not, 
either. You are going to eat lunch some- 
where; why not with me over at the hotel? 
After lunch we can talk in my room in 
comfort.” 

“All right,” he agreed, after a moment. 
“ But I will tell you now, you are wasting 
your time. I have no intention of making 
any change.” 

After lunch, when I got him into my 
room, he announced that he did not care 
to sit down. “No, Pll stand,” he decided, 
ignoring my proffered chair. Again his 
watch was out. “I’ve an appointment in 
fifteen minutes that I simply cannot miss. 


ou cant go wrong 
when you ask for 


THE GENUINE ROOTBEER 


OTHING could be easier to remember— 

nothing could be easier to say. And no 

other drink will cool and quench your thirst 
like Hires, the genuine rootbeer. 


Sixteen fragrant roots, herbs, barks and 
berries give Hires its delightful flavor—in- 
sure its purity and wholesomeness. 


Say Hires plainly at the fountain and get 
the genuine. 


Hires comes in bottles too—carbonated 
and ready to drink. There’s nothing better 
for home use. Get it at your grocer’s or 
wherever soft drinks are sold. 


For making rootbeer at home, always ask for Hires 
Household Extract. It’s easy to make. One 25-cent 


package makes 80 glasses. At your dealer’s or sent 
postpaid on receipi of 25 cents. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
218 S. Twenty-fourth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles E. Hires Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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for the Job” | 


‘He thinks ahead. He puts in his 
spare time studying.”’ 


A group of executives were conferring about the filling 
of an important pos.tion. 


ìt wasn't strange that they picked for the place an 
employe who had the foresight to prepare for bleger respon- 
siollity. The vote was unanimous. And yet they did only 
what employers usually and gladly do for the man who 
gets ready for opportunity. 

Be a man like Harris! 1f you have the ambition, the 
United Y. M. C. A. Schools will furnish the way, no matter 
where you live or what your working hours are. Let us tell 
ge about the new type of correspondence instruction that 

ngs the student the most up-to-date courses and the 
most personal kind of service at a very reasonable cost. 

Marking and mailing the coupon below will not obligate 


you but will bring a copy of a stimulating booklet, “He ag 
and 


and Shoulders Above the Crowd—How to Get There,” 


our friendly counsel. 


Tear Out and Send This Sli 
i Y M CA 


United Y. M. C. A. Schools’ 
Correspondence Courses, 

er positions fer which they afferd training: 
Accountant 
Advertising Man 


Agricultural Courses 
Architect 


Machine-Shop Practice 
Leadership Courses 


Auto Mechanic Locomotive Operator 
Bankin; Mathematical Courses 
Better ters Mechanical Engineer 
Bookkeeper Own-Y our-Home Course 


Plumber 

Poultry Husbandry 

Radio Operator 

Radio Engineer 

Railroad Engineering 

Salesman 

Secretarial 

Shorthand and Typewriting 

Steam Engineer 

Structural Drafting 

Surveyor 

Tool Designing 

Tractors and Farm 
Machinery 

Trafic Management 

Use of the Slide Rule 

Are You an ex-Service Man? 


eep 
Building Construction 
Busines English 
Busines Law 
Business Organization 
Civil Engineer 
Civil Service 
Concrete Engineer 
Dairy Farming 
Draftsman 
Electrician 
Electrical Engineer 
Factory Management 
Farm Management 
Foreign Languages 
High School Subjects 
Foremanship 
Highway Engineering 


United Y.M.C.A. 


Schools "kipase 


Without obligating me, please advise regarding the 
course in 


Age and Occupation... 


grar (Please write plainly) 


How to Become 


A Master of English 


Don’t Grope for Words 


We are all trying to SELL some peran it may be brains, or 
automobiles or soap—but words are the universa] medium of 
exchan; LEARN TO USE THEM CORRECTLY—PROFITA- 
BLY. Net acommand of English! Spend a few minutes daily 
with Grenville Kleiser’s Mail Course in Practical English and 
Mental Efficiency. It will quickly teach you how to 


Use Good English—and Win 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words—Use the Right 
Word in the Right Place—Win Promotion— 
Write Compelling Business Correspondence, 
Stories, Advertisements, Speeches—Become 
an Engaging Conversationalist, etc. 


Write for interesting Booklet ‘‘How To Become a Master 
of English;'* mailed free. No agents will call on you. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 589, New York, N. Y. 


That’s all the time I can possibly give you. 
Besides, as I have told you several times, 
I am not interested in your line. I have 
handled the Blank Company’s paints for 
thirty years and they are entirely satis- 
factory. Further, I might mention that 
the general manager of the Blank Com- 
pany is a personal friend of mine. He 
visits me at my home; we go fishing to- 
gether. Frankly, Mr. Trigg, you have not 
one chance in a hundred of interesting me 
in your proposition.” 

“T’m here to take that chance,” I an- 
nounced cheerfully; “but fifteen minutes 
won’t even start me in my story. Now, I 
have a good proposition for you, and I am 
sure you want to give it a fair hearing. If 
you haven’t the time to-day, we'll have to 

ut this little talk off until to-morrow. 
has make it at nine.” 

“Go ahead!” he ex- 
claimed, resigning himself to the inevi- 
table. ‘ But make it as short as you can.” 

It was then about one o’clock. Smith 
didn’t leave my room until seven o’clock 
that evening! 

“Mr. Trigg,” he said before going, “I 
want to correct a statement that I made 
when I came in here. I said you didn’t 
have one chance in a hundred of selling 
me. I’ll reduce the odds: You now have 
one chance in two.” 

The following morning, without demur, 
Smith signed a contract and became one 
of our best customers. 


ENTIRELY apart from the prestige this 
contract gave me in the office of our 
company, it drove into my head the lesson 
of persistence. At least a half-dozen times 
during my visit, Smith gave me a wide- 
open opportunity to quit. He wanted me 
to quit; and more than once I felt like 
quitting. As it turned out, the main rea- 
son he had never taken on our line before 
was that no salesman had persisted to the 
point of really telling him about it. They 
had accepted his ultimatum that he could 
not change. But when he had heard what 
we had to offer, his business sense was 
such that he could not well refuse. 

There were two reasons, as I see it now, 
why I was able to hold his attention for 
six solid hours. First, I had such confi- 
dence in the goods I was selling that it 
never occurred to me a man in his right 
mind could possibly refuse to handle 
them if he knew the facts. Second, I had 
my proposition right there before his 
eyes; and no matter which way he looked 
he had to see my exhibit. He could stop 
listening, but he couldn’t stop seeing! The 
combination told. 

Another lesson in perseverance came a 
little later. A firm in Illinois would not 
handle our line and the persuasions of 
salesmen seemed to have no effect. I be- 
gan to write letters to this dealer, a method 
of soliciting business not very widely 
employed at that time. For three months 
I kept writing, without receiving so much 
as a postal-card acknowledgment. Then, 
one ax a man came into the office and 
asked for “that fellow Trigg.” It was the 
Illinois dealer I had been writing to. He 
was all ready to sign a contract. 

These departures into the sales end of 
the business were not strictly a part of 
my work, but they were a part of my pro- 
gram of acquainting myel f with the jobs 
about me. In about a year the general 
manager died and a shift took place in the 


He sat down. 


office. I was placed temporarily in charge 
of sales. Several months passed, during 
which the heads of the company had an 
opportunity to canvass the situation; and, 
to make a long story short, I became 
manager, and then general manager, of 
the company. In my eagerness to make 
sure of promotion of some kind I had 
learned the entire business. And I was the 
only man in the organization who had. 

At that, however, a hasty act of mine 
almost spoiled my promotion in this in- 
stance. I made a mistake that is a very 
common one. Just before my advance- 
ment was announced, the president of the 
company sent for me to let me know that 
he had decided to bring in a sales manager 
from the outside to take over the sales 
work which was then under my temporary 
direction. This move seemed a reflection 
upon the way in which I had handled that 
position; and as I had been hoping to be 
placed permanently in charge of sales, I 
wasn’t slow in expressing my disappoint- 
ment. 

At once the president ended the inter- 
view. “If you are too big a chump to see 
what is going on around here,” he said, 
“we'll just let it go at that.” 

I went back to my desk. After a while 
my resentment cooled down and I began 
to think. Before thinking long, I came to 
the conclusion that I had indeed acted like 
a chump. As he was about to leave for 
the day I caught the president again. 

“Mr. President,” faa “I spoke too 
quickly this morning, and I’m sorry for 
what i said. I was putting my own in- 
terests ahead of those of the business. I 
just want you to know that when the new 
sales manager starts work, I’ll be right 
here to help him all I can.” 

“Good!” he replied, smiling. “That’s 
just what I wanted you to say in the first 
place. And now that you’ve been man 
enough to say it, I’ll go ahead with what 
I intended to tell you this morning. We 
think you are capable of doing bigger 
things than merely directing sales. Im 
sure of itnow—but I wasn’t sure when you 

made that break about hiring a new man 
over your head. From now on you are in 
general charge, with the title of manager.” 

In short, resentment against the em- 
ployment of another for a position at that 
time above me, almost lost me my promo- 
tion to a position that was still higher. 
False pride of this kind has.cost many a 
good man dearly, 


(THE man who would get ahead must 
show consideration for the viewpoint of 
others. Many people ma ke the mistake of 
regarding a conservative man as a back. 
ward man. Because someone has always 
done a thing in a certain way and is slow 
to change without good reason, it is not 
wise to conclude that he is unwilling to 
change when a good reason is given. 

I have in mind a fairly recent experi- 
ence in the South which illustrates this 
fact. I was calling upon a large customer 
of ours who was our exclusive agent in an 
important Southern city. 

a i have lived here all my life,” said this 
man, “and I know it is futile for me to ask 
architects here to use your varnish. An 
architect is the hardest man in the world 
to change in his ideas. He gets a notion 
and keeps it. Down here, the architects 
have always preferred another brand of 
varnish and they always will.” 
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Just then the telephone rang and a 
prominent architect gave an order for the 
competitor brand that had been men- 
tioned. “‘See,” exclaimed the dealer tri- 
umphantly, “that man wouldn’t think of 
using any other varnish. He wants that 
brand and no other.” 

It was decidedly to this dealer’s ad- 
vantage to push our line, and he knew it. 
After some discussion he proposed that I 
go personally to the architect’s office and 
determine his attitude in the matter for 
myself. We went together and the dealer 
introduced me simply as a salesman; or 
at least he made no mention of my official 
connection with the company. The archi- 
tect was in the midst of a conference. 

“T can tell you in a minute what we are 
here for,” the dealer explained. “Mr. 
‘Trigg has an idea that you might be per- 
suaded to give his company’s varnish a 
trial, in place of the varnish that you 
ordered over the ’phone.” 

“Why, certainly,” said the architect; 
“send it over. I am only too glad to try 
anything that might be better than what 
I already know about.” 

I had not said a word. The dealer him- 


self, simply by stating the purpose of our | 


visit, had made the sale. He had not only 
underestimated his own influence with 
that architect, but he had accepted as a 
fact, purely because of precedent, what 
had not been true at all. 

Our business, and virtually every 
important business, is handicapped to 
some extent by a dearth of above-average 
men. The reason, I believe, is that too 
many lights are being hidden under 
bushels; and employers, unfortunately, are 
not equipped with X-ray eyes. 


The Most Valuable Lesson 
I Ever Learned 


Prize Contest Announcement 


you have been reading Mr. Trigg’s 
story of how his business career was 
shaped by what a blunt boss taught him 
thirty years ago. Now tell us the most 
valuable lesson you have learned, and just 
what it has done for you. Perhaps, as in 
Mr. Trigg’s case, it was a bit of business 
wisdom passed along to you by someone 
with whom you were working. It may 
have been a significant “tip” on how to 
keep your mind or body at a high level 
of efficiency. On the other hand, it might 
have been something that gave you 
spiritual peace and purpose after years of 
confusion. Or, again, it may have been 
some new insight into human nature that 
taught you how to get along more har- 
moniously with your associates. What- 
ever the lesson, whether it was the result 
of direct advice or of observation, tell us 
all about it. 

For the best letter of not more than 400 
words we offer these prizes: $20, first 
prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 
Competition closes July zoth. Winning 
letters will appear in the October number. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN 
MacazineE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Contributions to this contest cannot be 
returned, so make a copy of your contest 
letter, if you want to preserve it. 
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were certain he was crazy, and talked 
about taking the ship from him. 

They did not guess it, but at times they 
might have taken it almost without a 
struggle; for the old man felt himself spent 
at last, and beaten. He was encounterin 
ice almost ceaselessly now, and more an 
heavier ice heaped up before the “ Blaine’s” 
bows all the time and the night was bitter 
cold. At nine o'clock, thinking of Fosdick, 
he realized that the “Howell” by that 
hour had turned Manitou Island and was 
out in open water again on the free, south- 
east reach for the Soo; by morning Fos- 
dick would be in the bay and moving in 
his turn to the locks. Fosdick—Milter 
reckoned—would get his ship through to 
Chicago. But Clem Milter knew that 
now he would never get the “Blaine” out 
of Superior; these last three hours of 
night and cold had determined that. He 
realized that by his own choice, and his 
own will, he had finally condemned him- 
self with the Red Arrow Line. 

His wife, he thought, would understand 
him, and, for what he tried to do, love him as 
much, though he had ruined himself by it; 
but his boys—he thought—would only be 
sorry for him when they heard. They 
would say they were proud; but Clem 
suspected that they old not help feeling 
contemptuous of him for getting so little 
out of his long, hard life. Neither of them 
would have anything to do with the 
water. Walt was in the real-estate busi- 
ness in Detroit, and Clem owned a garage 
in Chicago; they were on their way to be- 
coming rich; they would not be left at the 
end of their lives with nothing but a 
drawerful of watches to wind, and a 
cottage window to sit in and see the ships 


go by. 
T NINE o’clock, the men of the “Grand 


Marais”—those who survived—had 
about given up hope of rescue. Of the 
twenty-two who had left Marquette, seven 
remained—five clinging to the foremast, 
two in the aftermast. Of the missing, six 
had been lost in the smash of the yawl 
when they attempted to get away from 
the sinking “Grand Marais;” the rest 
probably were swept off as the water came 
over. None of the seven survivors knew. 
Of the five on the foremast, no one knew, 
even, how many had reached the spars of 
the aftermast; of the two aft, neither knew 
more than that some men were on the 
foremast. 

Among the five, an oiler named El- 
dridge had a pocket flashlight, which he 
burned now and then. But communica- 
tion between the masts was impossible; 
| for the vessel had sunk in about thirty 
feet of water, with only her masts above 
| the waves. Her master and second mate 
were among the missing, so First Mate 
Boynton, a man about thirty years old, 
assumed what command there was. This 
consisted chiefly in attempts to keep up 
the courage of the men, and in taking away 
the flashlight from Eldridge so he would 
not burn it out when nobody was about 
to see, 

Boynton knew the lakes well, and 
| guessed pretty closely the “Grand Ma- 


rais’s” position. He knew that to-night 
there was no possible help from the shore; 
for it is a lonely, ugly stretch in there, 
with nothing but copper mines up in the 
hills. No one could possibly see them 
from the hills; and if someone guessed 
they were there, nobody could come out in 
small boats through the ice-filled water. 


"THE sole hope was from the lake; and 
every man could remember, without 
need of Boynton’s reminding, that after 
the “Grand Marais” had become helpless, 
unable even to blow, they had heard the 
blasts of a steam whistle, which they dis- 
tinguished as coming from a vessel which 
seemed to be searching for them. Shots 
had been fired on the “Grand Marais,” in 
response; rockets sent up and tar barrels 
burned; the “Grand Marais,” when over- 
whelmed by water, with her firehold 
flooded, had gone down with an oil barrel 
burning on her forward deck. But no one 
had seen it for the blinding snow; so, about 
five o’clock, it had seemed that the 
steamer which had been blowing had 
gone on; but at seven o’clock, more than 
an hour after the “Grand Marais” struck 
the reef, everyone on the foremast had 
clearly heard the regular, strong blasts of 
a steam whistle; every man on both masts 
had yelled himself to exhaustion scream- 
ing in the wind to make the vessel hear, 
and Boynton burned Eldridge’s battery 
continuously, waving the little light above 
his head as long as the whistle could be 
heard. But it had gone. 

Now they were covered with ice, all 
of them; some—the weakest and most 
despairing—froze to the mast and could 
not move. But Boynton kept his arms 
free and kept Eldridge and Svenson, who 
were next him, somewhat free; for it was 
not in Boynton to give up. Yet it seemed 
of no possible use. For almost three hours 
—Boynton had a watch which he could 
see when he flashed Eldridge’s light— 
no one saw or heard anything. Then two 
of them heard, at the same time, a steam 
whistle, closer than ever before. 

That brought some of the blood back to 
Boynton’s freezing limbs; he called out to 
the men, who had sunk into a stupor, that 
the ship had come back for them. He 
yelled and got them to yell cries, which 
were hardly whispers now. No one could 
hear them; no one could see Eldridge’s 
dim little light, he knew. Yet the ship 
came closer; her master, whoever he 
might be, was bringing her along almost 
on the ‘shoals, swinging her searchlight 
before her. Oh, pull, pull the light this 
way! It seemed to Boynton, with his 
numbed hands outstretched, he must 
reach that beam and drag it to him. How 
close it came, sweeping through the snow, 
and yet missed them. They screamed; 
but the light did not halt or waver; it 
swept on; then God sent it back. It 
caught them; the green glare was in their 
faces and they saw one another; saw the 
mast, the ice which covered them. They 
saw, and they were seen! Now the light 
was gone to the aftermast; it gleamed on 
the water between them where the hull 
ought to be. Loud, short, and again and 
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2% ON Savings 


New U. S. Treasury Savings Certificates 


offer an unusual opportunity to save systematically 


HE United States Government, through the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, has an- 
nounced a sure way to help men and women every- 
where who want to save money and make it earn 


more. 


Treasury Savings Certificates, New Issue, are now 
added to the previous offerings of Government se- 
curities for investment of savings. These new Treas- 
ury Savings Certificates will earn 4 per cent a year, 
eld to maturity. 


compounded semi-annually, if h 


The New Way 
to Save 


This is a new and simpler way to save me- 
thodically, devised primarily for weekly or 
monthly savings. If you can save $20 per 
week or per month, these Certificates have 
an unusual earning capacity. 


If you save less than $20 per month, you can 
accumulate Postal Savings Stamps at 10 
cents each, or Treasury Savings Stamps at 
$1 each, both non-interest bearing. Or you 
can open an interest-bearing Postal Savings 
account. Then you can convert your savings 
into a Treasury Savings Certificate when you 
accumulate $20. 


Thus the Government offers the people an 
ideal system of saving—absolute safety, lib- 
eral interest, ready cash if withdrawn. 


Everybody can and should take advantage 
of this opportunity and learn how easy it is 
for savings to accumulate. 


United States Treasury Savings Certificates 
may be purchased at Post Offices, Federal 
Reserve Banks, banks and trust companies, 
or direct from the United States Government 
Savings System, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C 


How Dollars Grow 


Below are shown the results of invest- 
ment in Treasury Savings Certificates— 
how your money grows when interest 
is compounded semi-annually. It shows 
how to make the money you work for, 
work for you. And all the time with 
absolute safety. Observe how soon you 
will earn 25 per cent—in only 5 years 
your $20 becomes $25, your $80 be- 
comes $100, your $800 becomes $1000. 


Issue |Valoe after|Valoe after| Value after|Value af 
Price | one year | two years (three years) four years 


$20 | $20.70 | $21.45 | $22.20 | $23.00 | $ 25 
80 | 82.80 | 85.80 | 88.80) 92.00} 100 
800 | 828.00 | 858.00 | 888.00 | 920.00 | 1000 


a $100 


Liberal Interest 


Treasury Savings Certifi- 
cates present an ideal form 
of investment, fully protect- 
ed, and with a liberal rate of 
interest. Each dollar saved 
earns 25 per cent in 5 years, 
which is at the rate of 4!; 

cent a year, compounded 
semi-annually. If with- 
drawn before maturity you 
receive interest at the rate of 
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Safety 


These Certificates are a di- 
rect obligation of your gov- | 


ernment, the soundest in- 
vestment conceivable, 
backed by the strength of 
the Nation. Your principal 
and interest are absolutel 

safe. Risk is eliminated. 
Certificates are registered in 
your name at time of pur- 
chase, protecting you against 

or theft. 


Certain Value 


The Certificates are not sub- 
ject to market fluctuations 
and cannot depreciate in 
value. They are always worth 
what you paid for them plus 
the interest. 


Payment on De- 
mand 


You can withdraw your 
money at any time, without 
waiting until maturity of 
the Certificates. This pro- 
vides for any emergency. 
The Government, however, 
cannot call them for re- 
demption before maturity. 


Instant Popularity 


These Treasury Savings Certificates 
are like United States Bonds, and 
thousands of people all over the land 
have hastened to take advantage of 
this new way of saving. 

While much information is published 
on this page, you may desire additional 
details. Ask your Postmaster, or write 
to the United States Government 
Savings System, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Become thoroughly posted on this 
unusual opportunity. Begin saving b: 
this simpler, more profitable method, 
and let your dollars work for you. 


The Certificates may be redeemed before maturit 
at redemption prices which increase from month 
to month, as stated on the backs of the Certificates, 
yielding about 3% per cent interest, compounded 
semi-annually. 

Issued in denominations within the reach of all. 
present prices you can buy a $25 Certificate for $20, 
ertificate for $80, or a $1000 Certificate for 
$800. Each matures in five years from date of issue, 
earning 25 per cent for the full period of investment. 


At 


Many Attractive 
Features 


In addition to the advantages already listed, 
you will find many other attractions. For in- 
stance, any individual can buy Treasury Sav- 
ings Certificates up to $5000, face value, of 
any one series. 


A new series is issued each year. Each mem- 
ber of the family can own up to $5000 worth; 
likewise corporations, partnerships, associa- 
tions, and joint-stock companies; or trustees; 
or two persons in the alternative, payable to 
either person or to the survivor; or an infant 
or infant’s guardian; or the Certificates may 
be made payable to a beneficiary, that is, 
registered in the name of one person and 
upon his death payable to another. 


The Certificates are exempt from State and 
local taxation (except estate and inheritance 
taxes) and from normal Federal income tax. 


The Certificates are redeemable upon pres- 
entation and surrender, by mail or otherwise, 
to the Treasury Department, Washington, at 
the prices indicated in the table printed on 
the back of each Certificate. 


Mail thts coupon with remittance to the United States 
I Government Savings System, Washington, D. C. | 


l Application for Treasury Savings | 
| Certificates, New Issue | 


Enclosed find Check, Draft or Money Order for— | 
rete $25 Treasury Savings 
? Certificates, Price $20 each $........ | 
i, errr: $100 Treasury Savings 
& Certificates, Price $80 each §........ | 
EEN $1000 Treasury Savings l 
Certificates, Price $800 each $........ 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SAVINGS SYSTEM 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Is your baggage 
in danger? 


Your baggage is continually 
changing hands, and is often 
where no one can be held 
responsible for its safety. 


A North America Tourist 
Baggage Policy insures your 
baggage and also that belong- 
ing to members of your 
household against practically 
all the perils of transportation, 
assuring you prompt payment 
of claims. Insure by the year 
—it costs only a few dollars. 
Mail the attached memoran- 
dum to us and we will send 
you full information. 


Any insurance agent orbrokercan 
get you a North America Policy. 
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Safety Plus Profit 


our money, in the Union Trust 
Company, is backed by over 60 
years of banking experience and a 
capital and surplus of $33,375,000. 


Rigid inspection by Federal & State 
bank examiners, the Cleveland 
Clearing House and our own Board 
of Directors guarantees stability. 


And your savings sent by mail from 
any part of the world, are con- 
stantly piling up a profit for you 
at 4% compound interest. 


An interesting booklet “A” ex- 
plains the plan in detail. Write 
| for your copy today. 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


Cleveland 


Capital and Surplus, $33,375,000.00 4 


again the steam whistle of the vessel 
blew, telling them that they were seen. 
Then they saw that the steamer was an 
ore carrier, deep laden. 

Clem Milter, on his ice-crusted bridge, 
stared down the beam of his searchlight, 
trying to see whether some of the figures 
moved. The masts were a quarter of a 
mile from the “ Blaine;’’ for the snow had 
thinned again with the coming of the 
night cold and one could see with the 
searchlight for several hundred yards. 
Milter could see that the masts themselves 
were shaking from the impact of the 
water; he could see shadows cast by the 
searchlight, shifting; but he could not be 
confident that what he saw was any man 
moving. Seven men seemed to be there. 

“Seven!” said Heron to Milter. 

“Seven!” counted Tinsman. “‘Five 
on one mast; two on the other.” 

He looked at the lake, at the masts, and 
back to Milter; it was plain to him, as it 
was to Heron and everyone else on the 
“ Blaine” that, if those on the masts lived, 
there was only one possible way to save 
them: the “Blaine” must go in beside 
those spars in that ice-filled, gale-swept 
sea. Too frightful a risk for anyone to 
take unless he was sure he was going to 
rescue men who still lived; too frightful a 
risk in any case, perhaps. 

Tinsman gazed at the masts again, and 
suddenly jerked. 

“A flash there, sir! A light! See it!” 


HERE on the mast to the left which at 

thatinstant was dark as the searchlight 
played on the water, a dim, yellow glow 
showed and vanished, and showed again. 

“I see it,” Milter said, and found him- 
self strong again in his triumph and joy— 
and under the new challenge which was 
now put to him. 

“They're alive there, sir,” Heron said, 
and turned away and went down to order 
what must be done; for he knew Milter 
was taking the “Blaine” in. 

“They’re alive there; yes,” Milter said 
aloud, but to himself. “It’s like the 
‘Kelwin’.” Memories again, you see; the 
grip of the past on him. Well, he knew 
just what to do. Twenty-six years ago, 
when he had become master of the 
“Patrick Way,” he had put her beside the 
“Kelwin,” sunk like the “Grand Marais” 
in about five fathoms of water and with 
the seas going over her; and had taken off 
five men. Seven were here, and on two 
masts, not just one. The “Patrick Way” 
had been light in ballast that night; the 
“Blaine,” besides being longer and bigger, 
was heavy with four thousand tons of 
ore. That was another difference, but not 
all disadvantage. The “Blaine,” there- 
fore, was steadier. 

Thus Clem Milter half recollected, half 
thought out his plan as he climbed down 
to his pilothouse. That night, on the 
“Patrick Way,” he had taken the wheel; 
and now himself he took the ‘“ Blaine’s.”’ 
Steady and strong—how strong she was, 
how powerful and dependable her en- 
gines, even when reduced now to half 
speed and now to half that again. He was 
comparing his task of handling the 
“Blaine”—you see—not with his ordi- 
nary daily work, but with that night on 
the “Patrick Way.” And how that load 
of ore deadened the shock of the waves 
and lessened the swing of the wind; it was 
like a platform to-night, his deck, com- 


pared with that leaping, swaying, tossing 
deck of the old “ Patrick Way.” But he 
was drawing more water; the “Way” 
wanted barely three fathoms; now he 
must have more than four. Ten he had; 
now eight; six! Five and a half! Five! 
Ah, six again! That’s better; he must re- 
member that. He needed near five 
fathoms, not the scant three which would 
float the “Patrick Way;” and when the 
waves dropped you, you needed a full 
fathom more to spare. He must remember 
he was not back on the old “ Patrick Way,” 
though here on the masts just ahead and 
now closer, closer, steadily closer, were 
men—five men tearing themselves, and 
helping each other pull themselves, free 
from those ice-covered spars, so they could 
drop on his deck as he offered it under 
them—just as they had dropped on the 
“Patrick Way’s.” 

One; now two together; two more. 
Heron, there, caught that last man; good 
man, Heron—or he’d been carried away. 
Two more were fallen there on the fore- 
deck. From the other mast, of course. 
Out now; out; steady! Not even a touch 
of the hull of the “Blaine” against the 
hull, below the waves, of the “Grand 
Marais.” Partly that was the angle the 
“Grand Marais” spars had leaned to lake- 
ward; partly it was the steadying weight 
of that iron ore; partly it must have been 
something an old man learned twenty-six 
years ago when he was young and master 
of the “Patrick Way.” 

“Ten fathoms, sir!” Now, fifteen: 
twenty! Now, no bottom with a twenty- 
fathom line! ‘That meant he had brought 
the “Blaine” in and out again, and safely 
in deep water once more; just as, twenty- 
six years ago, he’d brought off the “ Pat- 
rick Way.” As good a man as ever . .. 
no, after all; not quite. For twenty-six 
years ago, when he’d brought out the 
“Patrick Way,” he'd stepped back from 
the wheel and handed it over when he 
was through; but to-night they had to 
take it from him. His head fell over, and 
he fainted there. 


HEY flashed “things” about Clement 

Milter from mast to mast all over the 
lake that night; for about Superior, as 
nowhere else, they could appreciate what 
Milter had done. But in Chicago, too, in 
the room where the directors of the Red 
Arrow Line met, men also understood, 
though to most of them the coast of 
Keweenaw was only a rugged line on a 
chart on the wall. 

It was only two days later that the 
directors assembled for their end of the 
season meeting to hear reports on their 
ships for the year. All vessels were where 
they should be, with cargoes discharged 
and ready for the lay-up for the winter— 
all but two: the ‘ Blaine,” with her four 
thousand tons of iron yet in her hold, back 
in Duluth; and the ‘ Howell,” also with 
four thousand tons of ore, frozen in White- 
fish Bay. For the “Howell” did not get 
to the Soo. That meant extra risks, extra 
insurance and all-around costs for the 
“Howell” all winter; trouble for Fosdick 
in that. For Milter, with his ship back in 
Duluth—well, that was better than hav- 
ing her frozen in Whitefish Bay, just from 
the dollars and cents of it. Even the 
ledgers could appreciate that. But no 
director talked of Milter’s ledger record 
that day. 
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Just How Dangerous Lightning Is, by MERLE CROWELL 


“He’s done a big thing for all the Line,” 
said Robert Howell, the youngest direct- 
or, somewhat ashamed oh the ship named 
after him. “And he’s an old man now. 
I say we don’t merely give him another 
watch and a gift of money and the regular 
vote of thanks. I say we let him take his 
ease from now on, and retire him with full 
pay on a pension!” 

“Retire him to reward him?” snorted 
old Blaine, who was proud of his name- 
sake ship and who, besides being the old- 
est director, was the president of the Line. 
“That man has a ship as long as he wants 
it. That’s what he has from me over my 
name to-day.” 


Just How Dangerous 
Lightning Is 
(Continued from page 44) 


provided that it is deep and damp. Stand 
somewhere near the walls—but not in 
direct line between the furnace and any 
other metallic body—and your one chance 
in two hundred and forty thousand of 
being killed will be materially decreased. 

It is probably a good plan to keep away 
from fireplaces, chimneys, and chimney 
foundations during a thunderstorm. The 
vertical layer of soot extending from the 
top to the bottom of a chimney consists 
largely of highly conducting carbon. If a 
fire is burning there is some extra element 
of danger in the column of smoke and hot 

ases rising in the air above the house. 
Lishening may follow this down. Railroad 
men testify that lightning flashes have 
been seen to descend the column of smoke 
from a locomotive stack. As soon as they 
hit the steel locomotive, riding on steel 
rails, they are dissipated. 

There is an old belief that lightning does 
not strike twice in the same place. In the 
case of houses and barns this is often true, 
because the place isn’t there the second 
time. But there is no other basis for such 
a notion. That lightning has once hit a 
certain spot is, instead, plain proof of its 
susceptibility. 

The average hilly or mountainous re- 
ion is more dangerous than level ground. 
f fewer fatalities occur there it is because 

fewer people live there. If you are caught 
while motoring, riding, or driving in such 
a region, particularly if you are on the 
slope of a hill toward which a storm is 
advancing, it might be the part of wisdom 
to leave your mount or vehicle and seek 
shelter in some depression in the ground. 
Anyway, you might avoid driving over an 
exposed summit, or a treeless hill which 
a storm is approaching. 

One of the most dangerous of all places 
out of doors is the shelter of an isolated 
tree. Such trees are a target for lightning. 
Standing under one, you run three risks: 
Your body may receive encugh of the 
charge to injure or kill you. A limb may 
be shattered and fall on you. Or the trunk 
may be disrupted and the splintered wood 
strike you. 

If you were overtaken by 2 storm in the 
vicinity of an isolated tree, however, it 
might be well to lie down near it, but not 
under it. It is possible in these circum- 
stances that the tree might attract a stray 
bolt which would otherwise hit you. 


The Man with the Figures 


Wins the Argument 


Executives may argue, offer their opinions and 
judgments, but they all give way to the man 
with the figures. 

In the last analysis it is the records that de- 
cide the policies. 

Modern record-keeping collates and tabulates 
the history of a business. 

Every business is peculiar, and for every busi- 
ness there are specialized records to be kept. 

National Loose Leaf Systems have books and 
forms to fit standard and special requirements. 

For example, National Ledger Sheets are made 
in many sizes and a large variety of rulings to 
accommodate any need. 

Ask your chief accountant to examine these 
forms at your stationer’s. Let his opinion be 
your guide. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
121 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Salas 
(NATIONAL / 


VY 


The Right Book to Write In 
Ledgers 

Ledger Sheets 

Post Binders 

Sheet Holders 

Blank Forms 

Price Books 

Ring Binders 
Columnar Sheets 
Commercial Forms 
Memorandum Books 
Students’ Note-Books 


Ask your stationer for 
a copy of our book, 
“Ready Records for 
Accounting.” If he 
cannot supply you, 
write us. 


National Blank Book Company 


LOOSE LEAF AND BOUND BOOKS 


National Ledger Sheets 


are available in 14 differ- 
ent rulings, from simple 
double-entry to specialized 
forms and in 11 different 
sizes. See them at your 
stationer’s. 


© 1922, Nationa] Blank Book Co, 
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Send for July List of 


INVESTORS BONDS 


PAYING 


7% With Safety 


VERY investor or prospective in- 
veator should have the July List of 
INVESTORS BONDS paving 7% 
with safety. It illustrates and describes one 


of the most attractive selections of first 
mortgage 7% gold bonds ever offered. 


INVESTORS BONDS are fraeriona] rts 
of first mortgages on highest grade bui ings 
and land valued greatly in excess of bon 
They are issued in denominations of $100, 
$500, and $1000, and can be bought on 
partial payments starting as low as $10. 


The Investors Com has underwritten 
and sold millions o dollars of bonds with- 
out loss to any investor. 


Write today for this list and other inter- 
esting literatúre; Make your money earn 
7% with safety. 


Ask for Booklets No. M-122 


Che INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


29 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 


FLORIDA- 


Fruitland Park in Florida’s lake jeweled 

lands will appeal to the homeseeker who, a 
wishing land or an orange grove. desires the best. 
Write for book of actual photographs and learn 
how you can own your own grove on easy pay- 

ments. BOARD OF TRADE, 317 Trade Avenue, 
Fruitland Park, Florida. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


e: Mosta oll: 


You can complete 
this simplified High 
School Course athome 
uirements for entrance to 


SAE and hirig ai phar PORU 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-B-1, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 


side of 
iad the Tas 


Course 


Will You Follow? 


The ways in which two 
men invested their savy- 
and the results in 


ings, 
each case, are described in 
our new pamphlet, “Two 
Men and Their Money.” 


Write for a copy 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
$100, $500, $1,000 
Interest payable twice yearly 
To yield 8% 

Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MICLER & ©. 


1301 HURT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
“First—The Investor's Welfare” 


One of the best refuges out of doors is 
thick woods, provided you do not seek 
shelter under a tree that stands out con- 
spicuously above the rest. If you are 
caught in an o Sa field it is slightly safer 
to ie flat on the ground. Yet if I were 
caught in ano a eld I must confess that 
I would not lie down in the mud, but 
would turn my footsteps toward the near- 
est shelter—serene in the knowledge that 
the chances were preponderant against 
myb being struck b y lightning. 

During a thunderstorm it is wise to 
avoid the vicinity of fences, rocks, cliffs, 
and other outstanding objects in the open. 
It is said that nearly all the live stock 
killed by lightning have gathered near 
fences or under the shade of trees. Many 
people believe that there is danger in car- 
rying an open umbrella with an iron rod 
and handle, because lightning may follow 
the rod down. The belief is not altogether 
baseless. Close your umbrella by all 
means—if you are willing to take a good 
drenching in order to add a tiny fraction 
to your margin of safety! 


[E YOU are caught by a thunderstorm in 
an open boat, it is a little safer to lie 
down. The wooden masts of a sailin por 
should be protected by lightning ode I 
steel-hulled boats the smokestack and on 
masts need no protection. In a wooden 
boat a smokestack should be connected 
with the sea by chains. Incidentally, I 
forgot to add a fourth place in which you 
are perfectly safe during a thunderstorm. 
It is anywhere beneath the steel deck of a 
steamer’s steel bull. 

Up to this point I have purposely 
omitted mentioning one of i most potent 
of all protections against lightning. It is 
the simple, homely, but mightily effective 
lightning rod! The United States Bureau of 
Standards has estimated that these con- 
ductors reduce the fire hazards of houses 
between 80 and go per cent. 

In view of these facts one is surprised to 
learn that less than 20 per cent of all 
buildings likely to be hit by lightning are 
protected from it. In many rural districts 
people still believe that lightning rods are 
a menace rather than a salvation. This 
belief probably originated in experience 
with the unreliable “ lightning-rod agents’ 
of past generations, who sold cheap rods 
and rigged them up unscientifically. To 
add insult to injury, they sometimes 
raised the farmer’s note before cashing it. 

The function of a lightning rod is to 
furnish a path of least resistance to the 
ground for the bolt mae otherwise would 
strike the building. 
wood, stone, or brick sical be protected 
by rods. Buildings with metal roofs are 
safe if the roof is grounded by a metal 
connection at all four corners. Indeed, it 
has been shown that a frame building with 
a tin roof and several rain spouts leading 
to the ground is reasonably well taken 
care of. 

A long, wide, or irregular building is not 
adequately protected by one or two rods. 
There should be several rods at high 
points, and the building should | be com- 
pletely enclosed in a metal “cage” by run- 
ning the copper or iron rod completely 
around the building at the edge of the 
eaves and the crest of the roof. All the 
protective system should be connected, 
and grounded at four corners by rods 
reaching into the earth, 


structure of 


The rods should be as straight as 
sible. Sharp “reéntrant” bends ten to 
throw the lightning off. The best method 
of Ronnen? is Dy a gas pipe set into the 
ground as as can conveniently be 
done, and i in a dition a connection to the 
water pipes, if there are any available. A 
metal plate sunk in the ground is often 
used. hi t is a little better than a simple gas 
pipe but very much more expensive, and 
for the cost of such a buried copper plate 
two or more gas pipes can be set, and two 
or more gas pipes give a materially better 

rounding than one metal plate. There- 
ore, the latter is economically inferior. 

The Washington Monument at the na- 
onal capital is an excellent illustration 
of the effectiveness of lightning rods. Ris- 
ing five hundred and fifty-five feet from 
level well-watered ground it is a conspicu- 
ous target for thunderbolts. No damage 
is done, however, although the monument 
is often hit. Four heavy copper rods run 
from top to bottom on the 5 ur corners. 
These are joined at close intervals by 
horizontal rods, and the whole system is 
connected with the steel work of the stair- 
way and elevator system. A massive 
aluminum cap at the apex is also part of 
the system. 

The lightning rod is of particular benefit 
to small towns and farming communities 
of twenty-five hundred inhabitants or less. 
This is mainly due to the prevalence of 
metal-framed buildings in our modern 
cities and big towns. 

The path of lightning is arani along 
the line of least resistance. Usually this 
is among the clouds; but when the clouds 
are low-lying and heavily charged, the 
shortest and easiest path is often to the 
earth. Then we are hit.by a thunderbolt. 

From the interference of atmospheric 
lightning with our industrial electric cir- 
cuits, the voltage of lightning is estimated 
as being between fifty million and one 
hundred million volts. This is stupendous, 
yet not so much so as you might think; 
voltages of a million and a half volts have 
been produced experimentally. 


T: duration of the average flash usu- 
ally is betweer one one-thousandth and 
one one-hundred-thousandth of a second. 
The light of the flash is caused by the air in 
the path of the lightning being made lumi- 
nous by the air carrying the electric cur- 
rent. By mere heating, gases and vapors do 
not become luminous, but they do become 
luminous when carrying an electric cur- 
rent, and then they give a characteristic 
color that corresponds to the nature of the 
gas or vapor. Thus, mercury vapor gives 
the green light familiar to us in the mer- 
cury lamp. Nitrogen, which is 80 per cent 
of the air, gives a pinkish yellow light, and 
the lightning flash, as weli l as a spark dis- 
charge through the air from our electric 
machines, shows the nitrogen spectrum, 
as well as the oxygen, the air’s other main 
component. Thus, there is nothing mys- 
terious about the light of the lightning 
flash, as so many people have imagined. 

The lightning that we usually see in a 
thunderstorm falls naturally into one 
class—the direct stroke. It is, as I have 
already explained, merely a huge electric 
spark within the cloud or between cloud 
and earth. The path of lightning, inci- 
dentally, is not zigzag, des ite what our 
own eyes and the pictures of artists tell us. 


It is really sinuous. So-called “band” or 


Just How Dangerous Lightning Is, by MERLE CROWELL 


“ribbon” lightning is a rapid succession 
of discharges along the same path. 

There has been a lot of speculation 
about so-called “beaded” lightning, rarely 
seen or photographed. This appears in 
luminous sections, strung out after the fash- 
ion of a pearl necklace. Often the camera 
produces pictures of most wonderful 

eaded lightnings, but closer investiga- 
tion reveals that this is not lightning at 
all, but rather the streak made on the 
plate, by an alternating arc lamp while 
the camera was moving. In the alternat- 
ing arc lamp, used in these photographs, 
the light goes out and starts again one 
hundred and twenty times a second. The 
moving camera and the arc light thus 
cause lightning to be photographed as a 
beaded streak. 

Sheet lightning belongs to a different 
classification. We see it often when the 
clouds are dissolving and settling on the 
lower air. So-called heat lightning, one 
form of sheet lightning, is often an illu- 
mination of clouds, dust, or haze in the 
upper air from a storm that is out of sight 
and hearing. 

True heat lightning, however, comes 
during a dry spell, when thunder clouds 
form, and the thunderstorm does not 
completely develop. Presently the clouds 
are again dissolved by the dry air. The 
dissolution of the clouds produces light- 
ning. This form of lightning commonly is 
more diffused—and noiseless, or nearly so. 

A third type, “ball lightning,” is so 
shrouded with fancy diag lerle is known 
of it. Some people who say they have seen 
it declare that they have watched such a 
ball float slowly into a house through an 
open door or window and then explode. 


OTHER amazing stories of the vagaries 
of “ball” lightning are told. A man 
familiar with electricity is quoted as relat- 
ing that he was once compelled to seek 
shelter from a thunderstorm in a farm- 
house. While the storm was raging he 
noticed a ball of fire drifting along the 
ground. It floated gently into a pigpen 
and bounced off one of the walls. Finally, 
a small pig, interested in the strange 
visitant, went up and smelled of it. There- 
upon it exploded—scattering pig and pen 
over the landscape! 

It is possible to make a few scientific 
observations about this almost legendary 
phenomenon. A lightning stroke, of which 
a part of the path is seen end-on, shows 
this part of the path as a spot of very great 
brilliancy, which persists in the eye, and 
so gives the impression of a fire ball. 
Meteorites also may sometimes have been 
mistaken for ball lightning. Reflection of 
one or a number of successive lightning 
flashes by a wet surface may give the im- 
pression of a ball of light at that surface. 

Most of the stories of ball lightning are 
probably due to over-active imaginations, 
a natural enough consequence of the excite- 
ment of a thunderstorm. 

Under these conditions it is rather diff- 
cult to observe exactly and carefully. 
There are, however, a few observations 
which seem to be beyond challenge. Yet we 
know so little that no complete explana- 
tion of “ball” lightning can be suggested. 

An electrical demonstration that we 
cannot properly classify as lightning is the 
silent discharge known as St. Elmo’s fire. 
It is the luminous brush of electricity that 
often plays on the tips of high, pointed 
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Ethics of Credit 


By means of hard work, courageous en- 
terprise and economy, society accumulates 
capital, a considerable portion of which is 
entrusted to banks. 


This surplus capital, as a basis of credit, 
becomes a great public utility. It should be 
employed in such ways as will be of the 
greatest benefit to the community. That 
is the moral responsibility of those who 
deal in credit. 


It serves most fully the common good 
in stimulating productive enterprise—in 
balancing production with consumption— 
in moving goods from the producer to the 
consumer with the least cost and waste 
of effort. 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York believes that the beginning of 
a new business cycle is near at hand. It is 
impressed with the necessity of economic 
business practices if the foundation of 
enduring prosperity is to be created. It 
believes that the soundest individual 
credit is that into which enters the recog- 
nition of these broad general principles. 


National Bank of Commerce 


in New York 


Capital and Surplus Fifty Million Dollars 


The American Magazine 
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FOLLOWING BUSINESS 


THROUGH 


Te Continental and Commercial Banks are so 
organized as to be able to handle step by step, 
from start to finish, every phase of a banking trans- 
action regardless of its size or classification. 


AMUOA NTORO 


AiAi 


It is such definite yet diversi- 
fied service that gives to those 
: who deal with these banks the 
n advantage of having their 
business literally “followed 
through” by a strong and ex- 
perienced banking unit. 


È The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
i Complete Banking Service 
More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 
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Travel with Reynolds! 


EVERY 20th century person should be familiar with the 
new maps of the world; should know something of the 
areas, boundaries, climates, minerals, manufacture, agriculture, 
vegetation, commerce, people, of this and other nations. 
Whatever your business, Reynolds Atlas covers the world- 
field where that business touches. 


REYNOLDS COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS 


AND GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


parts of Canada are included, with 
motor laws for speed, light, licenses, 
and registration in every locality. 


is the most valuable single reference 
volume published. 


It contains 242 NEW maps, nearly all 


full-page—128 printed in from 3 to 
6 colors. 

It contains the official 1920 Census for 
towns and cities of the United States, 
and the latest available figures for the 
rest of the world. 40 automobile road 
maps for every State in the Union and 


$4.50 


With a description of the Solar System 
there is a discussion of the famous 
Einstein Theory of Relativity. A 
132,000-word History of the War is 
included, with 40 battle maps. There 
are 34 railroad maps, showing every 
railroad in the country. 


REYNOLDS PUBLISHING CO. 


416 W. 13th St. 


New York 
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objects, such as the spires of churches and 
the masts of vessels at sea. This silent 
discharge is harmless. It is an attempt on 
the part of the differing potentials of earth 
and sky to seek adjustment without a 
spark. The name comes from St. Elmo, 
atron saint invoked by mariners in 
the Mediterranean. 

Thunderstorms usually follow two or 


| three days of very warm weather. On land 


they most frequently develop between 
two and four o'clock in the afternoon, 


, when the surface of the earth is hottest, 


and the upward rush of warm moist air 
tends to reach its greatest height and 
velocity. On the ocean, for reasons a little 
too scientifically complicated to explain in 
assing, these storms are likeliest to break 
etween midnight and four o'clock in the 
morning. 


(THUNDER is caused by a tremendous 
expansion of the air that lightning heats 
and pushes aside. Essentially it isnot differ- 
ent from the sound that accompanies a 
dynamite or gas explosion. Sometimes 
you hear thunder as a crash, and again as a 
long, rolling rumble. The rumbling of 
thunder is due largely to differences in 


| the distance between you and various 


sections of the lightning’s path. Sound 


' from the farther sections is naturally 
i longer in reaching you. Particularly loud 
! crashes are heard when you: are about 


equally distant from several areas in the 
crooked course of the lightning. The 
sound from these various areas pile up on 
your ear at the same time. An additional 
cause of rumbling is the echo from clouds, 
and from hills, and other objects on earth. 

If you were up in the sky close to a 
lightning flash you would see it and hear 
the thunder at the same time. But light 
travels at the rate of 186,000 miles a sec- 
ond, practically instantaneously, while 
sound moves only 1,100 feet through the 
air in the same time. It is fascinating in a 
thunderstorm to estimate your own dis- 
stance from the various flashes. You 
merely have to allow a mile for every five 
seconds between the flash and the time 
you hear the accompanying thunder. 

The distance at which thunder is heard 
seldom exceeds fifteen miles. People often 
wonder at the fact that artillery fire is 
heard much farther. All other things be- 
ing equal, there is no reason why you 
should not hear a thunderclap just as far 
as you can hear artillery fire of the same 
volume. But other things are not equal. 
Cannon fire is heard farthest when the air 
is clear and stratified. The air is too dis- 
turbed by a thunderstorm for the best 
transmission of sound. You must remem- 
ber, also, that when a cannon is fired the 
noise all starts from a single point. Light- 
ning scatters thunder along its path. Ow 
ing to refraction, moreover, the sound of 
thunder tends to rise into the upper air, 
and a peal from a high flash often passes 
over your head without your hearing it 
at all. 

Many nervous people are terrified by a 
clap of thunder. Perhaps it will help them 
to meditate on the fact that thunder never 
strikes the human ear until the lightning 
flash that produced it has passed into 
oblivion. There is just as little cause to 
be fearful of a lightning flash. Anyone 
who lives to witness a bolt has no need to 
worry over being hit by it. You would 
have been struck before you saw it! 
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“Don’t Try to Carry 
the Whole World on 
Your Shoulders!” 


(Continued from page 16) 


there. I went home, washed clean, ate 
my dinner, and went back for another 
five hours in the afternoon.” 

“Pretty strenuous work for a boy,” I 
said. “But it doesn’t seem to have hurt 
you.” 

“Work never hurt anyone!” was the em- 
phatic reply. “The conditions under 
which you work may hurt you. You will 
suffer if you don’t get enough food and 
sleep for the rebuilding and rest you need. 
Worrying over your work will wear you 
out. But the hard work I did as a boy 
never injured me. I went to bed early 
and I went to sleep wi*hout losing a min- 
ute. I wish I could sleep now as I did in 
those days! Summer evenings we used 
to play out of doors for a while after sup- 
per; but we went to bed early even then. 

“T believe that every man who has ac- 
complished anything will tell you that his 
early training had a good deal to do with 
it. My father was a sort of genius. He 
could build anything, from a wheelbarrow 
to a boat. That’s what he loved to do. 
He would make a wonderful kite and be 
out flying it, a group of delighted children 
around him, when he ought to have been 
at work. That’s why we were poor. If he 
had happened to get into the kind of work 
he loved, things probably would have 
been different. But he didn’t; and he 
lacked the initiative, or the understand- 
ing, to find the right place for himself. He 
worked at the thing he hated, and played 
at the thing he loved; and that’s a bad 
propan for anyone. 

“But I suppose I got from him my in- 
ventive instinct, so I have that to shank 
him for. My mother was entirely differ- 
ent from him. She was a woman of great 
practical sense, of great energy and pur- 
pose. Perhaps I inherited from her some 
of these qualities. Certainly I owe more 
to her training than to anpthiie else. 


“JN THE factory, I went through all the 
jobs which boys performed; and I en- 
joyed every bit of the experience. I wanted 
to learn everything there was to be learned. 


Only one-fifth of the buildings owned by the Bell System are shown in this picture. 


A Telephone City 


Above is an imaginary city, 
made by grouping together one- 
fifth of the buildings owned by 
the Bell System, and used in 
telephone service. Picture to 
yourself a city five times as great 
and you will have an idea of 
the amount of real estate owned 
by the Bell System throughout 
the country. 


If all these buildings were 
grouped together, they would 
make a business community with 
400 more buildings than the 
total number of office buildings 
in New York City, as classified 
by the Department of Taxes and 
Assessments. 


Next to its investment in 
modern telephone equipment, the 


KENNE DY 


largest investment of the Bell 
System is in its 1,600 modern 
buildings, with a value of $144,- 
000,000. Ranging in size from 
twenty-seven stories down to 
one-story, they are used princi- 
pally as executive offices, cen- 
tral offices, storehouses and 
garages. The modern construc- 
tion of most of the buildings is 
indicated by the fact that the 
investment in buildings is now 
over three times what it was ten 
years ago. 


Every building owned by the 
Bell System must be so con- 
structed and so situated as to 
serve with efficiency the tele- 
phone public in each locality, 
and to be a sound investment 
for future requirements. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


+ 
g ® AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND. TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 


And as there were no unions then to put 
obstacles in my way, I did learn every 
step of the process; and at fifteen I was 
a glass blower, working alongside of men 
two or three times my age. That was the 
situation until 1888, when I was twenty- 
eight years old. 

“At that point, Edward D. Libbey 
came into my life. Mr. Libbey had in- 4 
herited a glass business, at East Cam- Pe oe Oe bo ag coats rely 
bridge, Massachusetts, from his father. too. For old-time Indian ideas are combined 
But to compete with other concerns he with “Old Town” craftsmanship, They last for 

> years. $54 up from dealer or factory. "Old 

was forced to move his factory nearer a Towns” are the lowest priced canoes made. 
cheap fuel supply, and to get a force of Make your selection from new 1922 catalog. 
up-to-date workmen. He chose Toledo as Write for tt 
his new location. And he went to Wheeling D7 Misdie na 
for his workmen. I was one of them. Oe Towa, Maine 

“A friend of mine, older than myself, ae 
was engaged as superintendent, but later 
decided to stay at Wheeling, so I wrote 
to Mr. Libbey and asked for the position 
myself, 


Short-Story Writing 


A Course of Forty Lessons, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right alo: 

to the leading magazines and 
the best producing companies. 
Also courses in Play Writing, 
Photoplay Writing, Versifica- 
ingg aig etc. 


All models shown in rich colors. 


DR. KSENWEIN 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 
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“They got it all!” he managed to say, and sank into a chair 


And Now Their Cashier Carries a Colt 


GATURDAY A.M. Pay day! At eleven 
o’clock precisely, methodical John Morse, 
cashier for Keith & Company, took the small, 
black bag in which he carried his payroll and 
hurried over to the Merchants’ National Bank. 

“One hundred and fifty tens, one hundred 
and fifty fives, one hundred twos and fifty ones 
this time, please.” s 

“There you are, Jack,” said the teller as he 
placed the various piles of greenbacks under the 
wicket, “twenty-five hundred dollars.” 

John Morse dropped the package into the 
black bag as he had done on a hundred Satur- 
day mornings before and left the bank. 

Five minutes later, breathless, speechless, 
pale and disheveled, he burst into Mr. Keith’s 
office minus the bag. 

“They got it all!” he managed to say, and 
sank into a chair. “I did my best to save it, 
but they got it all”? 


Is Your English a 
Handicap? 


Do you make mistakes in spelling, punctu- 
ation, pronunciation, or grammatical usage? 
Do you ever use flat, ordinary words in place 
of powerful, dynamic words? Your language 
tells what you are. It governs your business 
and social success. Most people are only 
61% efficient in the essentials of English. 
But now anyone can master English in only 
15 minutes a day. Sherwin Cody’s remark- 
able new invention enables you to see at a 
glance just how efficient you now are and how 
much you improve every day. No rules to 
memorize. No drudgery. No 
tiresome study. Simple, self- 
correcting method makes it 
easy and pleasant. 


How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English 


You can now make your lan- 
guage power WIN for you. Make 

t your most powerful weapon! Ideas and plans 
are worthless unless given expression through 
words. No matter what work you do you can 
increase your earnings by improving your Eng- 
lish. You acquire the HABIT of speaking and 
writing CORRECTLY. 


H If you feel your 

Free Book on English {1.70% (ec) Your 
power: if you are ever embarrassed by mistakes, 
you cannot command the exact words to ex- 


press your ideas, this booklet will be a revelation 


to you. Send foritnow. Mail a letter or postal 
card for this booklet, at once. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
Dept. 97, Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


“Only last night when I read about that 
Everett robbery,” said Mr. Keith, glumly, “I 
was thinking ‘it might happen to us.’ It might 
happen to anyone—once. But we'll take no 
chances again. Here, John, run over to Stev- 
ens’ right now and get the best Colt Revolver 
they carry. Hereafter you and the payroll will 
come back together—safe.” 

The newspapers are full of stories of payroll 
robberies. It happens every day—everywhere. 
Yet you need not fear. You can go and come 
in safety protected by a trusty Colt. 

AColt Revolvermay save your money and your 
life. A small investment for a great protection. 

Your dealer will gladly show you various mod- 
els of Colt’s Revolvers and Automatic Pistols. 

If you write to the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Connecticut, they will send 
you free “The Romance of a Colt,” an interest- 
ing book sent free for the asking. 


Worthwhile Profits 


IKE Mr. S. F. Claflin of New Hampshire, 
who has been an active representative of 

The American Magazine, Collier's, Woman's Home 
Companion, The Mentor, and Farm and Fireside for 
over |5 years, you can share in the worth-while 
profits which our Staff Members receive. 
Your cash profits start piling up as soon as you 
secure your first order. Renewals in your ter- 
ritory need attention. This coupon will bring 
you fall particulars, without obligation. 

Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 18A 

The Crowell Publishing Company 

416 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I would like a share of the worthwhile profits 
which Mr. Claflin is enjoying. 


“I had become a glass blower when I 
was fifteen. Now, thirteen years later, I 
was still a glass blower. I didn’t think 
much of that as progress. Furthermore, 
the work was irregular. If production 
stopped for a day, or a week, my earnings 
stopped, too. I knew that this wasn’t 
true of men in a salaried position; so I 
wanted to be on a salary. 

“In answer to my letter, Mr. Libbey 
wrote that he thought he would first try 
out one of his old men as supermtendent; 
but that, if this arrangement failed, he 
would consider my application. 

“In August, 1888, I started work at 
Toledo as a glass blower. From the very 
first, I knew that the superintendent 
would not be a success. He was too old a 
man to take up new methods. He was in- 
capable of handling men who did not 
know him and who did know far more 
about the new methods than he knew. 
Within three months, the workmen were 
pretty badly demoralized. They were 
drinking too much, they were slacking 
their work, and they had lost respect for 
the man over them. In November, Mr. 
Libbey let this man go and put me in as 
superintendent.” 


A THIS point, Mr. Owens stopped as if 
that finished the incident. 

“What happened?” I asked. “You had 
been one of these men, a workman like 
themselves. It’s not an easy thing for a 
man to step into a position of authority 
over men who have considered themselves 
his equals. How did you handle them?” 

“I discharged them!” said Mr. Owens 
grimly. “Not all of them, of course; and 
not until I had given them a chance to 
make good. But most of them didn’t take 
the chance, so I fired them. In the first 
place, this was no injustice to them. Very 
often, the kindest thing you can do toa 
man who has lost his grip is to fire him. 
That shows him, better than anything 
else can, just where he stands and where 
he is headed for. A great many men will 
tell you that they were ‘made’ by being 
fired. 

“In the second place, my obligation was 
to make good at my job.. This wasn’t a 
question of men doing badly in one posi- 
tion and perhaps doing well in another. 
A glass blower was a glass blower; that’s 
all there was to it. If they wouldn’t do 
their work well, I meant to have other 
men who would. So I got them.” 

“Were you working on the automatic 
actin making machine at that time?” I 
asked. 

“No, that came later. The process of 
making bottles had changed less than al- 
most any other mechanical process. Up 
to 1890 bottles were made almost exactly 
as they were two thousand years ago. 
But in the early nineties certain mechani- 
cal helps took the place of hand labor; 
and I, in common with many practical 
glass men, was interested in these semi- 
automatic processes. 

“But it was not until 1899 that I began 
working on a machine which would be 
absolutely automatic, performing the en- 
tire process without the intervention of 
human hands. You would laugh at the 
first device we made; but the basic idea 
was there. The giant machines we build 
now have grown out of that idea. 

“You start with one thing you want to 
do. That is the basis of every achieve- 
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ment. The first thing I wanted to do was 
to get molten glass from a tank into a 
mold without having a workman take it 
in a hollow rod and blow it into the mold. 
There was a definite proposition to work 
on. I couldn’t let it flow into the mold. 
[t would form a solid mass if I did. I 
must get air into it, if I wanted to make a 
bottle. What I did was to fix up a piston- 
pump, such as is used now for blowing u 
the rubber tires on your automobile. tt 
was used then for bicycle tires. This gath- 
ered the molten glass, by suction, into a 
mold. I won’t go into technical details, 
but the mass of glass was then inserted in 
a second mold, and the piston pushed for- 
ward, forcing the air into the glass and 
forming the bottle. 

“They were queer-looking bottles at 
first, to be sure. But we had proved that 
the principle would work. To make it 
work better was the next thing to be done. 
And that is the way the machine has 
grown. Always it was a question of tak- 
ing the next ad We are still finding new 
steps to be taken. And that, too, is the 
+- history of all achievement. Nothing is 
ever finished and done with. Occasionally 
it may seem to be, because something dif- 
ferent takes its place. But the ‘some- 
thing different’ is always somehow a 
continuation and an outgrowth of what is 
discarded. 

“Everything you do suggests something 
else to be done. When we got to making 
bottles pretty fast, we had the problem of 
getting them to the annealing ovens. So 
we devised automatic ‘leers; and now a 
bottle is not touched by human hands 
from the time it is molten glass, revolving 
in a huge tank, at a temperature of from 
2,000 to 2,500 degrees Fahrenheit, until it 
emerges from the annealing oven, one of 
hundreds in regular rows, all tempered to 
an exact degree.” 


s HY do you say ‘we’ did this and ‘we’ 
Wii that?” ee “Did others 
have a hand in developing the machine?” 
“Did you ever know of anything in the 
world that was solely and entirely the 
work of one human being?” demanded 
Mr. Owens. “Even the raw materials we 
work with are contributed by others. It 
is a case of give and take all the time. 
How were my early experiments made 
possible? Because of Mr. Libbey’s back- 
ing. How were the machines introduced? 
Because he furnished the capital. We 
always have had engineers to help work 
out the mechanical problems. e have 
bought other men’s ideas when they 
would be useful to us. And so it goes. The 
basic ideas were mine. The patents are in 
my name. But the achievement is like 
the machine itself. That has thousands 
of separate parts; it is not one piece of 
pees Y And any big achievement has 
thousands of parts, each representing 
someone who has had a hand in it. 

“Do you see this piece of glass?” pick- 
ing up a strip, about a foot wide and three 
feet long, that had curious groups of fine 
cracks in it, radiating from a central point. 

“That is one of the most interesting de- 
velopments i in modern glass- making. It 
is called ‘laminated glass, because it is 
formed of two thin sheets, put together by 
a process invented by a Pittsburgh chem- 
ist. The extraordinary thing about it is 
that it does not break and fly to pieces 
like ordinary glass. Let me show you. 


make things a bit easier 


urtis F. Fairbanks 
Washington, D. C. 


—IN A SINGLE YEAR! 


ERE’S a man who was a skilled 
mechanic for 22 years. Earn- 
ing $50 a week and with many men 
under him. He quit the “game” for 
a bigger opportunity—selling Fuller 


rushes! 

As a Fuller Man, Mr. Fairbanks 
earned nearly twice as much. He 
supported his family of five com- 
fortably and managed to lay aside 
$500 for a rainy day during his first 
year with The Fuller Brush Co. 


And he is steadily advancing in 
position and income. 

Mr. Fairbanks enjoys selling 
Fuller Brushes and naturally feels 
that he has been treated wetl by 
the Company. His experience is 
merely similar, however, to those 
of over 3,500 other men who are 
now making good selling Fuller 
Brushes to women in the homes. 
These men’s earnings averaged last 
month better than $1 an hour. 


Your Opportunity 


—may lie with The Fuller Brush Co. Growth and development are lim- 
ited only by your own energy, ambition and determination. There is still 
room for a limited number of responsible men, 21 and over (preferably 
married and with auto) to sell Fuller Brushes. You get, without cost, 
individual training in salesmanship and business efficiency. 

begin quickly. Reasonable security required. Write for booklet “Out of 


the Rut.” 
Sales Manager. 


Act today. Get in touch with nearest Fuller Office—or address: 


The Fuller Brush Company, Hartford, Conn. 


The Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Branch pines in over 200 cities—consull telephone directory. 
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How About It— 
College Next Fall 
or Not? 


One boy said, “Gee! 
It’s bad enough to 
workall winter with- 
out having to slave 
all summer, too. I 
need a rest. "Besides, 
Pop has plenty of 
cash!” Another boy 
said: “A week's va- 
cation will do me: 
then it’s upto me to 
turn in and help the 


aa i 
Earl W. Wells 
old man pay some of my bills for college. rl 

o 


r him next winter.’ 


The first boy may mean you, or you may be like 
Earl W. Wells, the second boy, who earned his 
way through college. 
over $100.00 a month in summer, and spare-time 
work in winter brought him spending money. 
Many girls have also helped themselves in this 
way. You can doit. Why not try it once? Let 
me tell you how. Address 


His income amounted to 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 19A 


The Crowell Publishing Co., 381 Fourth Ave., New York 


state age and approximate presen’ 
Evening appointments can be made if desired. 


t salary —with 


WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


Meyer Both College, a Department of 
the Meyer Both Company, offers you a 


different and practical training. If you like to draw 
develop your talent. Study this practical course 
taught by the largest commercial art organization in 
the field, with twenty years’ success—which each year 
produces and sells to advertisers in the United States 
and Canada over 10,000 commercial drawin 
Who else could give you so wide an experience? 
Commercial Art is a business necessity 
the demand for commercial artist 
is greater every year. It’sah 
paid, intensely interesting p , 
equally open to both men and women 
Home study ins truction. Get facts 
before you enroll in any school. Get our 
special booklet “YOUR OPPORTUNITY’ 
for one half the cost of malling—4c in stamps 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCIAL ART 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Burbank’s ways are nature’s ways— 
follow them for success 


HERE is a new pleasure and captivating purpose in growing plants to.make them 

take on valuable or beautiful new forms. 

The modern plant grower is by no means content to leave everything to nature—he 
takes a hand himself and helps nature produce the forms and qualities he desires. In 
this there is no magic—but knowledge and skill. 

Ordinary garden methods may be had from any one of a hundred sources. But 
practical and dependable guidance in the work of plant improvement is most difficult to 
obtain In this delightful field that offers unlimited possibilities for pleasure and profit, 
Luther Burbank, “the dean of plant breeders,” is supremely qualified to point the way to 
success. 

Did you know that the direct personal guidance of the greatest of plant breeders is 
now available to plant lovers everywhere by the recent publication of the new Burbank 
books? Over fifty years of unparalleled patience and persistence are condensed into 
eight fascinating volumes. . 


How Plants Are Trained to Work for Ma 


LUTHER 
BURBANK 


: ` $ Yis AON ; + K 

These books are a description by Burbank of the results of actual work carried on 
by him in practical experiments with countless living plants. He demonstrates what 
can be done; he sets new ideals and novel problems. 

Here for the first time is presented in convenient and authoritative form all that 
the world is eager to know about this unique genius of the plant world—the interesting 
facts of his long and fruitful life, the secret of his success, his methods and discoveries. 
They are invaluable alike to the amateur and the professional plant grower, for they 
cover the whole field of plant culture from helpful details to the bolder innovations that 
have given Burbank the name of “miracle worker” and “wizard.” 

No advertisement can begin to do justice to the interest, beauty and practical value 
of the works. For this reason an attractive booklet has been published to tell more 
about this remarkable library. It contains a brief biography of Mr. Burbank, telling 
how he rose from a mere beginner to his present eminence; evidence of what others have 
done working in the manner of Burbank; illustrations from the complete set, in full col- 
ors; and constructive Burbank experiments that you may actually put into practice. 


You will find this booklet well worth sending for. But only a 
limited edition has been published, so clip the coupon NOW—and 
send for it TO-DAY. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the free booklet about the Burbank books, together with full 
particulars as to how I may procure them by small monthly payments. 


` HALF-HOUR EXPERIMENTS 
WITH PLANTS 
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The publishers cannot undertake to send this booklet free to children 


On the top of the flat desk, at the side 
where I was sitting, was a strip of glass, 
as one often sees it on desks and tables. 
Picking up a paper cutter, Mr. Owens 
struck this glass a hard blow with the 
heavy metal handle. Instead of the glass 
breaking into pieces, as anyone would 
have expected, nothing happened except 
that a lot of fine lines appeared, radiating 
to a distance of about two inches from the 
point he had struck. He hit it half a 
dozen times with the same result. Nota 
fragment of glass had been broken off. 
The strip was still solid. 

“Suppose you were in a closed automo- 
bile during an accident,” said Mr. Owens. 
“Or suppose you were sitting in the front 
seat of any motor car with the glass wind 
shield in Kont of you. Scores of persons 
have been terribly cut by broken glass 
under such circumstances. It is not an 
uncommon thing for a person to be 
thrown against one of the windows with 
force enough to break it, and to receive 
dangerous cuts around the face and head. 
Sometimes a person’s hand and arm go 
through a window and are badly cut. 
But this glass does not shatter in pieces. 
If you strike it hard enough, it shows 
these minute cracks; but that’s all. Yet 
laminated glass could not be made of 
sheet glass manufactured by the old 
methods. Sheet glass used to be made in 
cylindrical form; one side of the cylinder 
was then cut and the glass rolled flat. But 
it was never absolutely flat. In cheap 
window glass you can detect quite a curve. 

“At our West Virginia plant, one of the 
largest in the world, we make this sheet 
glass in a continuous strip, like a huge 
ribbon, or like a long strip of paper. And 
this glass is perfectly flat. Therefore it can 
be put together in this laminated form, 
because the surfaces are absolutely even 
and smooth. 

“You see, it is the same story of how 
one man’s achievement is helped along by 
others. You’ve heard often enough that 
‘no man liveth to himself alone.’ It is 
just as true that no man achieves by him- 
self alone. The other fellow has a share in 
it. The danger is in getting to think that 
you are ‘the whole works.’ Nobody is.” 


se ELL,” I said, “have you contributed 

a share to other inventions? With 
your mechanical genius, you must have 
seen opportunities for making improve- 
ments in other processes besides that of 
glass-making.” 

“Yes, I’ve seen a good many things 
that made me want to try new ideas— 
and I was pretty sure I could furnish ideas 
that would work. But I don’t believe in 
scattering your efforts. I think you ac- 
complish more by sticking to one thing 
and putting all your energy and thought 
and ability into that thing. Some of the 
ideas I have had about other kinds of 
work have been supplied by other men 
and are in use to-day. 

“We need not be afraid that the world 
will suffer for want of our ideas about im- 

roving it. We need not carry the whole 
Biden: The world is full of folks just as 
smart as we are. I believe in concentrat- 
ing on one thing. Pd rather ride on a 
train where the engineer was satisfied to 
run the engine and did not want to go 
back and show the conductor a new 
scheme for taking up tickets, even if his 
ticket scheme was a better one. 
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“Irs rather a curious thing, but even 
when I put money into other men’s enter- 
prises, I lose. Somehow these invest- 
ments turn out badly. People talk about 
not putting all your eggs in one basket. 
Well, you know what Carnegie said: ‘Put 
all your eggs in one basket—and watch the 
basket!’ Tle practiced what he preached, 
too. The thing he knew was steel; and he 

ut his money into the steel industry. 

he thing I know is glass. I’ve lived with 
it and studied it and worked over its prob- 
lems all my life. Wouldn’t it seem to be 
plain common sense for me to put my 
money and my efforts into it? 

“Of course that doesn’t apply to any- 
one who has no special knowledge of any 
one business. A professional man has to 
invest his money outside of his profession. 
But I should say that almost any business 
man should use his surplus in building up 
his own business.” 


*_YOW about retiring?” I asked. “Do 

t A you want to give up active business 
life? Are you still working, yourself, to 
make your machines better?” 

“To answer your last question first— 
yes. That is part of the necessity of 
watching the basket where all your eggs 
are. It’s a good deal like this: When I 
was younger, I wanted to invent new 
methods, partly from an impulse toward 
creating something new; and partly, in 
my case, because Í wanted to help build 
up the business. But building up a busi- 
ness is only the beginning of the struggle. 
Your competitors are working to build 
theirs up, too. Other men are inventing 
new methods. For purely business rea- 
sons, you must keep on trying to stay in 
the lead. ` If you sit still and drift, others 
will soon forge past you. So I keep on, 
because of that. 

“But this isn’t the only reason. Per- 
haps it isn’t even the real reason. As I 
said before, nobody is ‘the whole works.’ 
One man dies, or steps aside, and some- 
body else takes his place. The ‘somebody 
else’ may be even better than he was. The 
real reason I keep on is because I like to. 
I want to work. ik is the most interesting 
thing in the world and it is the most con- 
structive thing. I’ve enjoyed fifty-two 
years of it and I hope to enjoy a good 
many more. I don’t stick to it as closely 
as I once did, although I don’t know that 
I feel any better on that account. As I 
said before, work never hurt anyone.” 

When I quoted this remark to a friend 
of Mr. Owens, the man said: “Well, no 
one has a better right to talk about work 
than M. J. Owens has! When he was try- 
ing to make that first little machine, he 
used to put in the day at his regular du- 
ties, and stay at the factory and work 
over his machine until way into the night. 
Then, in order to make sure that no one 
would find it and perhaps steal his ideas, 
he would lug the whole thing home with 
him and tote it back again in the morning. 

“When the factory in England was be- 
ing built, he went over to superintend its 
erection. The plans had been made in 
this country; and he had the devil’s own 
time trying to get the English workmen to 
keep to the specifications. Finally, when 
he found, for about the twentieth time, 
that they had not followed the plans, but 
had put a column where they thought it 
ought to be, he tackled two of the work- 
men at once, knocked them both down, 


North, South, East, West 
the Painted Poles Point the Way 


With a RAND M&NALLY Official Auto Trails Map you know 
exactly where you are going, know you’re on the right road, 
know how far one point is from another. You don’t have to 
guess, nor stop to ask questions. You have only to follow the 
painted poles at the side of the highway. 


The map tells you what to do and how. You have only to 
keep the signs in mind. You don’t even have to consult the 
map as you drive. You can determine the exact route for even 
a long tour before you start. 


All you do is drive—your mind and your eyes free. You can’t 
go wrong when you tour the RAND MCNALLY way. And you 
can tell the locations of garages and service stations, the worth- 
while hotels and the best supply stores. RAND MCNALLY 
Official Auto Trails Maps are chart, compass and guide. 


The entire United States and portions of Canada are included 
in the RAND M¢&NALLY Official Auto Trails Map series. Each 
map of the series covers an extensive touring area—it can be 
carried in your coat pocket—it’s that convenient. Price 35 cents 
each. Buy from book stores, stationers, news-stands, drug 
stores, garages, hotels or RAND MGNALLY & COMPANY Retail 
Store, 540 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 


Rasp MENALLY & COMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept, G-5 
536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 42 E. 22ND STREET, NEW YORK 
Branches: 
Philadelphia Washington Boston Buffalo Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Detroit St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
iee booklet “THE BLAZED TRAILS” Saa eaii 
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Walter Camp’ s 


New Way 


to Keep Fit 


Walter Camp, Yale’s celebrated football coach, 
has been teaching men and women everywhere how 
to keep fit—‘‘on edge’’—full of bounding health and 
youthful vitalicy—and how to enjoy doing it. Wal- 
ter Camp says, that a civilized, indoor man is a “cap- 
tive animal,” just as much as a tiger in a cage. But 
the tiger instinctively knows how to take the kind of 
exercise he needs to keep fit—he stretches, turns and 
twists his “trunk muscles”—the very same muscles 
that tend to become weak and flabby in indoor men 
and women. With Mr. Camp’s permission the 
“Daily Dozen” exercises have now been set to spir- 
ited music on phonograph records. They supply 
exactly the right movements to put these vitally im- 
portant “trunk muscles” into the pink of condition, 
and keep them there. These twelve remarkable ex- 
ercises, done to music, with a voice on the record 
calling out the commands, are all you need to keep 
your whole body in splendid condition—and they 
take only 10 minutes a day. You will also receive a 
set of handsome charts, with actual photographs 
showing exactly the move to make at each com- 
mand. It is simple as A-B-C. 


RECORD FREE 


See for yourself what Walter Camp’s “Daily 
Dozen” combined with the Health Buildez System 
will do for you—without a dollar of expense. We 
will send you, entirely free, a sample phonograph rec- 
ord carrying two of the special movements, with a 
voice giving the directions and commands, and spe- 
cially selected music to exercise to. Also a free chart 
showing positions, with complete directions. Get 
this free record, put it on a phonograph, and try it. 
There is no obligation—the record is yours to keep. 
Just enclose a quarter (or 25 cents in stamps) with 
the coupon to cover postage, packing, etc. Send 
coupon—today—now—to Health Builders, Dept. 
77, Oyster Bay, New York. 

FREE SAMPLE RECORD AND CHART 


HEALTH BUILDERS, Dept. 77, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


Please send me your free 
sample “Health Builder” 
record, giving two of Walter 
Camp's famous “Dally 
Dozen” exercises, also a free 
chart Contalping actual A sk 
tographs and simple d 
tions for doing the exercises 
I enclose a quarter (or 25 

cents in stamps) for postage, 
packing, etc. This does not obligate me in any way what- 
ever and the sample record and chart are mine to keep. 
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held them on the floor, and called the 
others. 

“Now, he said, ‘if you don’t follow the 
directions I give you, this is what’s going 
to happen to every one of you! You’ve 
been talking about the way you do things 
in England. Well, this 1s the way one 
American does things in England, if he 
has to!’ 

“After that, he didn’t have any more 
trouble. But here’s another incident that 
shows a different phase of the man. As 
you know from his career, he had valuable 
ideas. He was sure they were valuable, 


| but he felt that he didn’t have the power 


of expressing them forcibly and convinc- 
ingly. It is characteristic of him that he 
went to work to correct a flaw in himself 
with the same energy and purpose that he 
showed in handling other men. He de- 
cided that the thing for him to do was to 
oin a debating society and learn to hold 
ji own when it came to talking. So that’s 
what he did. And I think you’ll agree 
that he can talk to the point as well as any 
man you know.” 


“ONE Big Fight After Another,” a 
business romance of remarkable ap- 
peal, is the title of an interview next 
month by Merle Crowell. It telis the 
life story of Franklin Remington, 
founder and chairman of the board 
of directors of the Foundation Com- 
pany, which has performed scores of 
spectacular engineering feats in the 
last twenty years—including the 
driving to bed rock of the founda- 
tions beneath many of New York’s 
greatest skyscrapers. 


Letters That Break 
a Man 


(Continued from page 27) 


pages. Through every line ran dissatisfac- 
tion—complaint that his business was 
really all he cared about—that he never 
stopped to think how lonely and wretched 
she was without him. 

“Td rather you’d work for ten dollars a 
week and come home every night,” the 
letter ended. 

Ma Bennett stood by the door until she 
had finished—a stern gleam in her eyes, 
all the kindliness in her wrinkled old face 
faded out. And as Ruth crumpled the 
sheets in her hands she spoke. ‘‘Letters 
like that will break a man every time,” 


she said. “All you got to do is to keep at 
it long enough.” 
“You read it,” Ruth flared. “You 


hadn’t any business—” 

“My reading it wa’n’t nowhere near as 
bad as your writing it,” Ma Bennett shot 
back. “It was under the pillow when the 
ambulance came after him and I looked 
to see if I could find out who to send word 
to. He was out of his head the last hour. 
Id fetched it up to him the night before 
on the tray with a bite to eat. He hadn’t 
seemed so bad off till then; but he wouldn’t 
touch anything I’d fixed and he got worse 
right away, and in an hour he was all 
burning up with fever.” 

It seemed to Ruth that every word 
crashed down upon her guilty head with 
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| leather was eloquent of Jim. 


| farther, earne 


a blow that was more than she could en- 
dure; her lips went as white as her cheeks. 

“Please—stop—” she begged. 

“I know what I’m talking about,” Ma 
went on. “I’ve had drummers coming 
here off and on more’n twenty-five years. 
And all that time I’ve seen ne chasing 
out to the hall rack to look for letters. 
When there ain’t none they slink off up- 
stairs like a dog you’ve cuffed. I can 
tell in a minute whether they’ve had a 
nice chirky letter from their folks or one 
that’s all full of trouble. Lots of times 
women write letters just because they’re 
down in the dumps, so’s to relieve their 
feelings. They don’t give a thought to the 
one chavs going to read it afterward, or 
they’d never send it out in the Lord’s 
world. I’ve seen more’n one feller go out 
of here nights to find something to get his 
mind off’n what had been written to him. 
Traveling men ain’t angels by no manner 
of means, but there’s enough sight more 
good ones than bad ones, to my way of 
thinking. They come trailing down-stairs 
to my kitchen and talk a steady stream, 
night after night. Every time your hus- 
band’s been here he’s had something to 
say about his flat in New York and how 
nice you’ve got everything fixed and that 
his wife’s a great hand to cook. He told 
me that you could make doughnuts that 
had the Sauen Army beat to a frazzle. 
I don’t think he’s been here once that I 
ain’t heard about your doughnuts. That 


feller’s a terrible hard worker—it seems 
» 


an awful pity 
She broke off, went out the door and 
did not come back. sore 


R half an hour Ruth sat staring at 
the pair of brown shoes on the floor; 
they looked so human, every wrinkle in the 
When she 
could stand it no longer she made herself 
et up and set about packing the cases he 
had left behind. Tucked away in an en- 
velope she found a little snapshot of her- 
self, with a silk tassel which had come off 
the sash of one of her old dresses. And 
there were two more of those awful let- 
ters. It came to her that if she had 
deliberately been trying to make him mis- 
erable, to wear down his courage by the 
steady drip, drip, drip of complaint, she 
could not have gone about it in a more 
effectual way. And she wanted him to 
raise her for her devotion, her house- 
eeping, her martyrdom! When had she 
ever written a word of appreciation of the 
day’s grind, the eternal round of hardship 
and petty annoyances and discourage- 
ments, his fight to achieve! It had all 
been, “I love you so—I miss you so— 
Won’t it ever end? I’m so lonesome.” 
She had mourned and rebelled because 
he had not expressed any understanding 
or appreciation of what she had to endure 
without him—but how miserably she had 
failed in giving him any assurances that 
she knew how hard he worked, what a 
continual exhausting drain of mind and 
body was the competition he had to meet. 
Why couldn’t she have expressed it in her 
letters once in a while! nd why hadn’t 
she put more heart into her own job, cul- 
tivated new Poe advanced herself 
more money. That was 
why he worked—to get money enough 
ahead so that they might be independent. 
It had been up to her to be his partner at 
home on the job—not a whimpering wife, 
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without any backbone! She’d failed— 
she’d failed miserably! But why, why, 
couldn’t she have seen it before—before 
now? 

Someone knocked on the dose and Ma 
Bennett put in her head. 

“You come on down-stairs,” she said. 
“It won’t do for you to stay off u here i in 
this cold room by yourself. I don’t be- 
lieve you’ve eaten a thing since you got 
off the train. I’ve made you some tea.’ 

She came into the room and put her 
arm around the woman on the bed. 

“Come along,” she insisted, ‘‘you’ll 
feel better to get something into your 
stomach.” 

Down in the basement kitchen Ma 
Bennett tipped a great Maltese cat out of 
a chair and made Rush sit down. 

It was a cheerful, shabby room with a 
parrot in a cage on the window ledge, and 
a steaming kettle on the cook stove. The 
table was covered by a red checkerboard 
cloth—a framed motto worked in cross- 
stitch on cardboard hung over the clock. 

“What you want to do is to make up 
your ee | he'll get well,” the old lady 
told her. ‘Don’t let yourself think any- 
thing else—not for a minute.” 

While she talked the telephone in the 
hall above began to ring insistently. 

“There’s somebody on the ’phone 
now,” she said. “Maybe i it’s good news 
about Mr. Collamore.’ 

In the chair Ruth said over and over to 
herself that it must be, it must be—she 
must have another chance to try and make 
it all up to him—all the mean little stabs 
she’d given him so continuously. 

Mrs. Bennet came scuffing down the 
stairs and into the room. 

“It’s just as I said,” she told her visi- 
itor. idie s better and they are going to 
let you see him. Said you could come 
right over.” 


WO weeks from the day she reached 

Pittsburgh the wife of James Collamore 
sat in the one chair of his hospital room 
and across a glass-topped table watched 
her husband toss about with a restless 
impatience which told her he was getting 
stronger. 

With his hair plastered back from his 
forehead his sleek black head made her 
think of a seal as he flopped clumsily over 
under the coverings to he side of the bed 
nearest her. Flinging out a hand he 
caught his wife’s and held it tight. 

“Old Nuisance,” he scolded, “who said 
res could come traipsing off out here 

utting into my affairs?” 

Before her wet eyes there loomed then 
the solid rock of James Collamore’s affec- 
tion—unwavering as Gibraltar itself. 
Why had she never comprehended until 
that moment that men are men and wom- 
en, women—and never the twain shall 
meet—never quite understand each other! 
It must be that when a man marries he 
puts his love for his wife away in some 
safety deposit box in his heart and lets it 
alone, she told herself. He knows it’s 
there safe, but he doesn’t want to kee 
taking it out and looking at it and parad- | q 
ing it and gloating over it, the way a 
woman does. And he can’t see why he 
should be expected to talk about it, sit 
down at the end of a hard day and write it 
all out over and over again in letters to 

lease his wife. He thinks she ought to 
now—and be satisfied. 
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Impulsively she laid her cheek against 
her husband’s fever-bleached fingers. 

“Oh, my dear,” she tried to tell him, 
“T’ve been so silly—so silly and selfish— 
and such an awful bonehead, too—not to 
see. What I thought was love wasn’t love 
atall! And the worst of it is that I really 
did want to hurt you. I wanted you 
to suffer—because I was suffering. I 
couldn’t bear to have you contented away 
from home. I tried to put stings in my 
letters on purpose!” 

From the pillow Jim’s blue-gray eyes 
looked steadily up into hers, guileless, lit- 
tle-boy eyes, they seemed to Ruth; but 
his man’s mouth was stern and grave. 

“It was the feeling I wasn’t making 
you happy—” he started to tell her; but 
she swept pleading, repentant lips down 


upon his words. 

“Oh, pe dear,” she sobbed. “You 
were all I had, all I ever had that was my 
own, and—there was always that hungri- 
ness for you—I’d been starved so long— 
oh, please try and understand that I had 
to grow more—grow up out of it—before 
I could realize i it was just pure selfishness 


on my part.’ 


(THE door opened and Collamore’s 
bright-faced, red-haired nurse came in 
upon them. She had a letter in her hand 
and tossed it down before the patient in 
the bed. 

“You'll have just about time enough 
to read it before I come back with your 
dinner,” she told him. 

The envelope bore the address of the 
concern Jim worked for in the corner. 
He read it and tossed it to his wife. 

“What do, you know about that!” he 
exclaimed. “Slawson certainly is mighty 
decent. See what he says! They’ll take 
me back into the New York office— 
Simon’s old job—that I always did have 
a hankering after.” ` 

With shining eyes Ruth leaned toward 
him. 

‘Oh—but, Jim—I wanted to write you 
some more letters—and show you!” 

Mr. Collamore’s eyes were wandering 
toward a tray coming in from the corridor 
on the stroke of twelve. The primitive 
demands of hunger took complete posses- 
sion of him—evicting everything else 
right out onto the sidewalk. 

“Write all you want to,” he consented 
cheerfully. Nobody's going to stop you. 
But you'll have to address them to the 
office now.” 

Scornfully then he regarded the toast 
and soft-boiled egg before him. 

“Lordy,” the ravenous man declared. 
“Td like a couple of dozen doughnuts right 
now. And see what I get handed out!” 

With hands that were shaky with hap- 
piness, Ruth tucked a napkin under his 
chin. What did she care if he hadn’t said 
he was glad to go back home! He didn’t 
have to talk about it. She knew! 


HOW John Davey, the famous “tree 
surgeon,” learned his letters at 
twenty, emigrated from England to 
America and went to work as a la- 
borer at twenty-seven, and later built 
up an extraordinary career in a new 
field, is told next month in an inter- 
view by Mary B. Mullett. There is in- 
spiration and food for thought in 
every line. 
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Sneezes by the 
Million 
(Continued from page 29) 


By this method we have found out exactly 
what kinds of pollen cause hay fever in 
the different sections of the country. 

If you are going to take preventive 
measures to escape hay fever, you must 
determine just which is your kind of hay 
fever, what causes it, and at what date it 
is due. Study carefully the following ex- 
planations: 

(1) Very early spring hay fever, lasting 
from February to April. Caused by the 
pollen of suck trees as the cottonwood 
(poplars), oak, maple, elm, ash, black 
walnut. The trouble comes on in different 
parts of the country as the pollen of these 
trees ripens. It is of short duration, be- 
cause the pollinating period of these trees 
is only about two weeks. 

(2) The usual spring type of hay fever, 
lasting from April to June, It is caused 
by the pollen of the various grasses. There 
are some five thousand different varieties 
of grass in the United States; but of these 
only four or five, as mentioned in the next 
paragraph, are widely distributed and are 
the chief causes of hay fever at this season. 


pN THE East, the grasses responsible for 
most of the trouble are timothy (ordinary 
hay), June grass, and red top (ordinary 
lawn grass). In the Middle West the 
principal hay-fever grasses are timothy 
and June grass (known there as Kentucky 
blue grass). In the far West, sweet vernal 
grass is the commonest cause. In addi- 
tion to these, in certain states (California, 
Florida, Louisiana) we have two grasses 
which grow very abundantly and cause 
most of the trouble in these localities— 
Bermuda grass and Johnson grass. 

People who are sensitive to the pollen 
of timothy suffer the worst hay-fever ex- 
periences. Their trouble is of long dura- 
tion, because this grass has a very long 
period of pollination. 

(3) Summer hay fever, lasting through 
June, July, and August. Caused by the 
plants known as the goosefoots, amaranths 
(ordinary pigweeds), and docks. These 
plants are wide-spread, occurring gener- 
ally throughout the whole country. 

(4) True American hay fever (some- 
times called “‘fall” hay fever). It begins 
in August, about the fifteenth, and con- 
tinues through September and into Octo- 
Throughout the 
West, where the frost comes later, the 
trouble often lasts into November. 


In the East, this type of hay fever is | 


due chiefly to what we know as the rag- 
weeds. i the Southwest, the trouble 
comes chiefly from the pigweeds. 
Pacific coast states and through the Rocky 
Mountains, the various kinds of worm- 
wood bushes are mainly responsible. 
Now, if you are a hay-fever sufferer, 
you can doubtless tell without difficulty 


which of the foregoing types you have. | 


You must be able to fix the date of your 
annual visitation, before your doctor can 
give you the preventive treatment which, 
in about nine cases out of ten, is success- 
ful. At least five or six weeks before your 
hay-fever date comes around, you should | 
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Earn while learning 
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log and 32 Sample Lesson Pages with 
FREE details of Money-Back Guaran 
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Become Independent 
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Beauty in Every Box 


“KREMOLA” is a snow white cream that does 
wonders for the complexion. Clears up a mud- 
dy or sallow complexion. The Auto Woman's 
Protection. Elegant for man after shaving. 
At dealers or MAIL, $1.25. Free Booklet. 
Dr. C. H. Berry Co., 2975 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


report to your doctor. He will give you 
the treatment. The means of doing so is 
now at the disposal of practically every 
physician in the world, and it is not ex- 
pensive. 

Without a physicizn’s treatment you 
cannot avoid hay fever as long as you are 
sensitive to pollen, if you stay in com- 
munities where there are “hay fever” 
plants. You cannot treat yourself. You 
cannot avoid the pollen. But the treat- 
ment itself is very simple. 

Hay fever is not an infectious disease, 
communicated from onë person to an- 
other. You do not become liable to it by 
taking into your system germs of any 
kind. The trouble is simply that certain 
persons have mucous membranes that are 
excessively sensitive to the pollen of cer- 
tain plants. We say that the person who is 
sensitive to pollen has an “idiosyncrasy.” 
That doesn’t explain anything. It is just 
another way of saying “We don’t know.” 

Some people cannot eat strawberries, or 
perhaps lobsters, or clams, or even eggs, 
without acute distress. 


On taking any of these foods, they de-- 


velop a swelling or blister of the mucous 
membrane of the mouth and throat. 
Why? We don’t know. All we can say is 
that these people are excessively sensitive 
to the substances which disagree with 
them. 


HILE we don’t know how to account 

for this sensitiveness, we do know how 
to cure it—or, rather, to escape the unpleas- 
ant consequences. In the case of a man 
who can’t eat eggs, for example, we may 
give him tiny bits of egg to start with; we 
may feed him the protein of egg in little 
capsules. Gradualk , We accustom him to 
eating egg. He becomes “‘de-sensitized.” 
Later, if he should stop eating eggs for a 
long period, he would get out of the habit 
of disposing of egg properly, and soon he 
would become sensitive again. Then, if 
he wanted to eat egg, we would have to 
train him all over again. 

If your mucous membranes are sensi- 
tive to pollen, they can be “de-sensi- 
tized” by a method very. similar to this. 
The physician will begin by giving you a 
very small amount of the pollen that 
causes your hay fever. Gradually, he will 
increase the amount. You will be able to 
stand more and more of the pollen—which 
is given you in the form of an extract— 
and thus, after a brief period, you can 
expect your membranes to withstand 
pollen from the air without causing you 
the irritations and agony of hay fever. 

You cannot be made permanently im- 
mune from hay fever. The treatment 
destroys your sensitiveness to pollen for 
about three or four months. But this is 
long enough so that, year after year 
henceforth, even if you are a victim of 
true American hay fever, which runs the 
longest of all, you can hope to escape 
without a single sneeze. 

When you go to your family physician 
for hay-fever treatment, be sure you go at 
least six weeks before your trouble usually 
comes on. He will apply a simple skin 
test to determine just what varieties of 
pollen you are sensitive to, and he will 
treat you accordingly. 

The treatment consists of fifteen doses 
of pollen “antigen” (or extract) adminis- 
tered by means of a simple hypodermic 
injection into the arm, three times a week 


ERE is a pencil so well 

balanced and so pleasing to 
the fingers that you can say fare- 
well right now to such old-time 
enemies as “three o'clock fatigue” 
and “‘writer’s cramp.” 

That rounded-hexagon shape is 
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Stops Pain Instantly 
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An Iver Johnson Bicycle so combines 
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The truss-bridge frame, seamless tubing 
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Write at once for free bicycle catalog 
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for a period of five weeks. It is absolutely 
without harmful after-effects and causes 
no disagreeble symptoms. During the 
period of treatment, the patient suffers no 
inconveniences and is able to follow his 
usual occupation. The following year the 
same treatment will be equally efficacious. 

In eighty-four per cent of cases the 
pollen antigen treatment prevents pa- 
tients from having any symptoms of hay 
fever that year, or else the symptoms of 
hay fever are very mild. 

If you are one of the comparatively few 
whose sensitiveness to pollen cannot be 
destroyed by this treatment, there are 
certain things you can do to get relief. 
Most of these T have already suggested. 
You should avoid reading during the hay- 
fever period, as this is a severe strain 
upon the eyes. Eucalyptol ointment and 
epinephrin used in the nostrils will give 
some relief from acute irritation. Id 
compresses over the eyes and on the 
bridge of the nose will also help by reduc- 
ing the swelling. 


[E IS interesting to know that in many 
states of the Union there are one or more 
localities which are naturally free from 
the plants that cause hay fever, or else 
these localities have been freed from these 
plants through the coöperation of hay- 
fever sufterers. Many people make a 
point of arranging to spend their vaca- 
tions, or even the entire period during 
which they might otherwise suffer from 
hay fever, in these localities. A list of 
any such favored spots near your home 
can be obtained by writing William M. 
Patterson, president of the American Hay 
Fever Association, 45 Cedar Street, New 
York City. 

Hay fever is not in itself a dangerous 
disease, but perhaps only the victim can 
tell you how thoroughly disagreeable it is 
and what a great variety of discomforts 
it causes. Besides these painful incon- 
veniences, the disease tends to make the 
system liable to the ravages of lung and 
bronchial trouble. So it is well to re- 
member that in eliminating one’s tend- 
ency to hay fever, the danger from these 
other diseases is being minimized at the 
same time. 

Fifty per cent of 2!l hay-fever sufferers 
have asthma in connection with it; and 
when these troubles occur together, the 
complications may become serious. Just 
as in the past few years we have found 
out the cause of hay fever and the method 
of preventing it, so we have found out the 
cause of asthma and the method of pre- 
venting that; at least, in many cases. A 
few facts about the latter trouble will be 
useful, especially to those persons who 
suffer from both hay fever and asthma, 
though the same facts apply to any asth- 
ma sufferer. 

True bronchial asthma may be caused 
by excessive sensibility to pollen, just as 
hay fever is a result of this cause. Other 
causes of asthma are dandruff and ema- 
nations of certain animals (especially 
horses, dogs, cats, and geese), sachet 
powders (orris root), certain foods (as 
eggs, meats, cereals), and some kinds of 
bacteria. 

Asthma can be prevented by the same 
method of treatment as that used to pre- 
vent hay fever. The patient is given a 
simple skin test to determine to what sub- 
stance he is sensitive. If it is found that 


Putting One Over on Mother, by FANNIE KILBOURNE 


he is sensitive to certain foods which, 
probably without his knowing it, have 
caused his recurring attacks of asthma, he 
may be able to save himself further trou- 
ble by avoiding such foods in future. 
the patient wishes to be cured of his sensi- 
tiveness to the food—as for instance, 
lamb—he can take a course of treatment 
which will have this result. He will sim- 
ply be fed minute quantities of lamb in 
capsule form. 

any people have what is known as 
“horse” asthma. They cannot even re- 
main in a room where there is a horse 
blanket without experiencing great diffi- 
culty in breathing. I have known of 
people who suffered asthma because of 
parrot emanations. When the parrot was 
removed from the house, they had no 
more trouble. Others who are sensitive 
to the emanations from feathers find that 
their trouble leaves them if they give up 
their feather pillows for cotton ones. And 
we have records of cases in which men 
and women have had to give up their 
household pets, such as dogs and cats, be- 
cause of their sensitiveness to animal 
dandruff. 

Once the cause of a patient’s asthma 
has been determined by the simple skin 
test, it is only necessary to give the corre- 
sponding treatment. If a man suffers 
asthma as a result of the emanations from 
his wife’s sachet powder, she will proba- 
bly give up use of this particular sachet. 

herwise, the man will want to be 
treated with an extract of this particular 
sachet. If a man’s asthma comes from 
dog dandruff, he will be treated with ex- 
tract of dog dandruff. In the case of 
“horse asthma” the patient would be 
treated with serum from the blood of a 
horse. 

The effect of the de-sensitizing treat- 
ment for asthma is of considerably longer 
duration than the hay-fever treatment. 
One treatment is sufficient to prevent 
asthma for a considerable period of years. 
The length of time varies with the indi- 
vidual, but the period of immunity after 
one treatment is so long that the treat- 
ment is considered semi-permanent. 


Putting One Over 
on Mother 


(Continued from page 53) 


have her room after she was gone, which 
was something. Besides, I couldn’t help a 
feeling of natural pride at having put 
over anything so well. 

My pride was short-lived, though. 
Everything would have been just as fine 
as I thought it was, if it hadn’t been for 
one thing, the one thing I’ve already 
spoken of—the queer way being in love 
makes people. There I had been planning 
and scheming as though Kathie were per- 
fectly normal. If I had ever stopped to 
realize that she was in love, I might have 
known that nothing could be expected to 
work out as smoothly as this had so far. 
I might have known something would slip. 

The trouble began the very next morn- 
ing after the mail came. Kathie began 
acting queer. She seemed blue and wor- 
ried. Sometimes she would try to cover 
it up with forced gayety. At last she gave 
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up and told me what was the trouble. 

She had got another letter from Elmer 
that morning, and he had put in a lot 
about another girl. 

“Well, there’s no need to show that one 
to Mother,” I said, puzzled, “just throw 
it away.” 

Kathie tumed a tragic face to me: 

“But don’t you see, Dot? This one is 
the letter I asked him to write—that one 
yesterday was real! I knew his answer 
had come back terribly quick; but I 
thought he had gone down to the post 
office Sunday morning—he does once in a 
great while—and got my letter that way. 
That first letter was real!” 

For a moment I was surprised, too. 
Then: 

“Well, I thought it was altogether too 
good for Elmer to have made up,” I ad- 
mitted. ‘“‘Let’s see this one.” 

Kathie passed it over, and it was just 
what I had feared the first one would be, 
spread on so thick you could scrape it off 
with a spoon, 

“Well, wasn’t it lucky the other one 
came first!” I exclaimed. “This one 
wouldn’t have worried a girl baby.” 

“Lucky!” said Kathie in a Mammoth 
Cave voice. “Lucky! That first one was 
real. Carol Edison is really there!” 


(THEN, being all worked up, and in an 
utterly abandoned frame of mind, 
Kathie went raving on about how she h: d 
always known that girl would keep right 
after Elmer till she got him, and that it 
was an awful waste of the state’s money 
to have summer schools. 

“Well, then,” I finally said, practically, 
“if you’re afraid of Elmer getting away, it’s 
a good thing we’ ve got the wedding settled.” 

“Im not afraid of Elmers getting 
away,” said Kathie, as furiously :s 
though she hadn’t just admitted it herself. 
That is one of the little things you have to 
learn when dealing with people in love. 
You may know exactly what they mean, 
and they may know that you know ex- 
actly what they mean, but you must never 
say it. “I don’t want to marry him at all 
if he’s still interested in that girl!” 

“Well, why don’t you write and ask 
him frankly if he is?” I asked. “Irs 
what I’d do if it were Will Horton.” 

“Oh, Will Horton!” said Kathie dist 
gustedly. ‘‘Nobody’d ever worry about 
Will Horton. He’s a very simple type.” 

“Well, if you could see the way Elmer 
looks at you when he calls you ‘Snooksy,’”’ 
I said sharply, “you wouldn’t talk about 
anybody’s benz simple!” j 

But Kathie didn’t even hear me. 

“And to think that I should have writ- 
ten him that letter and let him see that I 
didn’t want to wait to get married!” 
Kathie wailed. 

“Taking a girl out to lunch once isn’t 
anything,” I said consolingly. “Or going 
out for one week-end. You could see for 
yourself that it was just getting out of the 
city that appealed to him about that.” 

“That is what he said,” said Kathie 
hollowly. 

“Well, I’d just put it out of my mind,” 
I said sensibly. 

Looking back at it, I realize what a per- 
fect joke it was to advise Kathie not to 
worry. I shall never forget that May as 
long as I live. I have read the expression 
“a human soul in travail,” but I never 
knew what it meant before. Now I do. 
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It was Kathie, trying to make up her mind 
what to do about Elmer and Carol Edison. 
Every morning she’d rush for his letter 
and just tear through it, to see if he men- 
tioned Carol. When day after day went 
by, and he didn’t, I thought Kathie would 
be relieved. But no, she’d got the idea 
that maybe he was seeing Carol a lot, and 
was ashamed to write about it. 

I began to realize that my inspiration 
hadn’t been any good, after all. I got so 
I could tell by a queer, hunted look when- 
ever Kathie was thinking about Elmer. 
She’d talk wildly to me about “a decent 
pride”’—what pride had to do with it PH 
never tell youl—and sometimes, even 
more wildly about breaking off her en- 
gagement altogether. 

And all the time, preparations for the 
wedding were going blithely on. My 
maid of honor dress—pale pink and beau- 
tiful beyond my wildest dreams—was 
finished; Father had put the last coat of 
wax on the living-room floor, and Aunt 
Sue Kent had accepted, just as we were 
afraid she would. Wedding presents be- 

n to come: three cut glass iced-tea sets 
in the same delivery. They’d had a sale 
on them at Wilton’s, and Kathie got nine 
altogether. Neither she nor Elmer will 
touch tea at all, hot or cold. 


I BEGAN to feel actually sorry for Kathie. 
Part of the time she would seem to for- 
get all about Carol and be perfectly hys- 
terical with happy excitement, dropping 
everything she touched and raving about 
one present after another. Then she’d 
go off into those silent fits. 

I was the only one who had any idea 
that she had a secret trouble. Mother 
didn’t pay any attention to the wild way 
she was acting. She seemed to think it 
was perfectly natural for a bride to seem 
kind of crazy. 

But I worried about her. I’m really 
awfully fond of Kathie and, silly as the 
whole thing seemed to me, I realized that 
it was real enough to her and that I was 
the only one who understood about it. The 
night before Aunt Sue Kent was to come, 

‘I was moving my clothes into the spare- 
room closet—Mother thinking Aunt Sue 
might like my room better—when Kathie 
came in. Elmer was to get here the next 
morning, and Kathie had been quiet all 
day. She had her brown canton crépe 
dress over her arm and her brown slippers 
with the bronze buckles that I’ve always 
been mad about, in her hand. They were 
almost new, and I’d tried them on and tried 
to keep the sin of envy from eating me alive. 

“Here, Dot,” she said, “I’m going to 
give these to you. You look so pretty in 
them, and I want you to have them to re- 
member me by.” 

“Why, Kathie—” I began, joyously, 
thinking only of the dress and slippers. 

Then I looked up at Kathie, standing 
there in the door of my room, and for the 
first time it came suddenly rushing over 
me that she was going away. Not the 
way when she had gone to college, when I 
knew she was coming home at Thanks- 
giving and again at Christmas—Kathie 
was going away forever. She would never 
come in her nightgown any more to ask 
me if I’d had a good time at a party, or 
in her party dress to tell me what they’d 
had to eat at the Hawkins’s dance. 

It all came sweeping over me as I looked 
at her there standing in the doorway, all 
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the long years we’d had together. And 
she was going away forever! It would 
never be quite the same again. She would 
be Elmer’s wife—she’d never be just my 
big sister again. 

In a second we were hugging each other 
and crying together. 

It must have been half an hour later 
that Mother called Kathie, and she got up 
and blew her nose and powdered it and 
went down-stairs. I went on clearing out 
my closet, and sniffing a little and feeling 
terrible—homesick right in my own home! 
Before long, I thought of something that 
made me feel a million times worse. It 
came back to me that not only was 
Kathie going away, but she was going 
away unhappy. 

And it was all my doing! 

If it hadn’t been for my idea, she might 
have been a joyous bride. Of course, ow- 
ing to Mother, she would probably not 
have been a bride at all, but far better 
that than to be an unhappy one. Nothing 
could be quite so bad, I suddenly knew, as 
to be married with suspicions of Another 
Woman. And it was all my doing! 

I kept crying harder and harder, and yet 
all the time I was sobbing my heart out 1 
was carrying my clothes into the spare- 
room closet, every trip bringing Kathie’s 
unhappy leaving that much nearer. 

An envelope tumbled out of one of my 
bungalow-apron pockets, and as I picked 
it up I recognized Elmer’s writing and 
realized that it was the envelope that had 
brought the first fatal letter, telling about 
Carol. I had stuck it in the pocket while 
we were reading the letter. I threw it 
across the room to the waste basket, that 
innocent-looking envelope that had 
brought so much almost tragedy. 


WHEN Icame back from my next weary 
trip to the spare-room I saw a sheet of 

aper with writing on it lying on the floor. 
I ilid, after I had read it, that it was a 
postscript Elmer had put in with the letter 
on a separate sheet that Kathie had never 
found at all. This is what it said: 


You little Sweetheart: Of course PIL put 
in something about another girl—a whole 
harem if it would hurry up our wedding a single 
hour. This letter isn’t any good. I can see 
that, reading it over, but I’ve had a hard day 
and I’m dog-tired. I can’t seem to make up 
anything. That about Carol Edison isn’t any 
good, but it occurred to me because I really did 
run into her to-day and felt I had to take her 
to lunch. It set me back three and a quarter, 
which would have bought my lunches for a 
week. What I ever saw in her! 

I'm not going to tear up this letter because 
there’s a lot of news in it, and I’m too dead to 
write another. I’ll have more pep in the morn- 
ing and I'll mail you a lollapalooza to show to 
your mother. 


“Kathie!” I ran out into the hall, my 
kimono streaming out behind me, feeling 
trembly all over with excitement. “Kathie, 
come right up-stairs! I’ve got something 
for you!” And I placed in my sister’s 
hand the note! I had taken happiness 
from her and I was giving it back. I 
watched Kathie’s face as she read the note, 
and I knew that all was well with her 
again. Somehow, knowing she would be 
happy took away all the hurt at her leav- 
ing. It helped, too, to know that I had 
given her a real wedding present, one com- 
pared with which the expensive chased 
silver olive dish I had bought her was as 
dust beneath the feet. 
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It was a perfect wedding, a glorious | 


clear moonlight night. Kathie looked 
like a beautiful angel in her white veil, 
and Elmer looked as well as could be ex- 

cted. Not a thing went wrong; Doctor 

yder left out the “obey” just as he 
agreed to, the ice cream came in time, and 
though Enza’s face twitched terribly 
while she was standing under the arch of 
roses, her back was to the audience and 
she managed to keep from sneezing till 
the ceremony was over. In spite of every- 
thing, Kathie was safely married at last. 

There was one thing about the wedding, 
though, which I can’t get out of my head. 
Elmer’s sister Marjorie came from Seattle 
to be bridesmaid. She is about my age 
and very pretty. And while Kathie was 
up-stairs changing her dress, I saw Mar- 
jorie tell Will Horton something, and he 
wrote it down on a scrap of paper and 
stuck it in his pocket. I don’t know why, 
but the idea occurred to me that it might 
be her address. 

Of course it probably was something 
else altogether. Marjorie has been gone 
now for days and Will has hardly men- 
tioned her except in the most common- 
place way. He acts just the same as al- 
ways toward me; but I just can’t get that 
slip of paper out of my head. Of course, I 
realize that the senuible thing would just 
be to ask Will about it, but the very idea 
of doing this turns me cold all over. 


[E IS a strange thing, but ever since the 
wedding Will has looked quite different 
to me. T think it must have started in 
seeing him for the first time in a dress suit. 
I had got so used to seeing him around in 
his back yard in old white ducks and a 
sweater that when I came down the 
flower-decked stairs ahead of Kathie, and 
saw him walking slowly toward the rose 
arch, the queerest feeling came to me. It 
started in my stomach, where, as I always 
say, great emotions strike me first. Will 
looked like a regular man. 

He didn’t seem like just the boy next 
door, he looked strange and mysterious, 
somehow romantic, like the wedding 
march that Miss Kittie Simms was play- 
ing on the piano. 

I can’t explain the feeling at all, but it 
has seemed to last. It changes everything. 
When the telephone rings and I think it is 
Will calling, I get all hurried and trembly. 
And if then it is just the grocer to get 
Mother’s order, i feel simply tragic. 
Sometimes I think of the way Will looked 
that wedding night, when I’m eating, and 
it takes my appetite entirely away, giving 
me the most gorgeous sensation in the 
world instead of a mere low pleasure in 
chocolate pudding. 

It is a very strange feeling, and though I 
wouldn’t give it up for anything, it seems 
to make me worry over things I never 
thought about before. Like whatever it 
was that Marjorie told Will and he wrote 
down, for instance. And I can’t just be 
sensible and ask Will about these things. 
There is something about the queer feel- 
ing that keeps me from doing it, some- 
thing that keeps me either fearfully happy 
or fearfully unhappy most of the time. 
I wonder if that is the way Kathie felt. 

Is it possible that, in spite of all I hear 
about the trouble it lets you in for, in 
spite of Kathie’s horrible example—is it 


possible that, in spite of everything, I am ' 


fine in lavo with Will? 
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Hitting on Both 
Cylinders 
(Continued from page 23) 


garage sat and wondered why and the 
hell she wouldn’t start and got out the 
little book of instructions and took up 
the hood and felt her pulse, and crawled 
under and listened to her chest but all 
in vain, while maybe the sweet sprin 

sunshine poured gently down over al 
and the bluebirds sang in the blossomy 
apple boughs and the cows lowed and the 
chickens run across the street and all such 
beautiful signs of summer and still and all 
it seemed a poor sort of a day. 

And well I know the simple discovery 
that a person is merely out of gas don’t 
improve matters any at such a time. It’s 
the truth a person may be able to forgive 
somebody else for being a fool but never 
themself, because there is something so 
kind of personal about it. 

Well anyways why rake up these pain- 
ful memories of early experiences with 
early cars? Once I had learned to drive it 
come to me as natural as a cold in the 
head and I paid no more attention to it 
than that. Now and then it bothered me, 
but not much. Only when some rude man 
wouldn’t turn out of the road entirely for 
me, or I stepped on the accelerator when 
searching for the brake, or some little 
thing like that. And I’ll say it is adven- 
tures of this kind enables a wife to realize 
the dangers of driving to a point where 
she cin sit besid: her husband and give 
him good advice when he is at the wheel. 

I personally myself wouldn’t dream of 
doing a thing like that. Well, at least, I 
never carry it to extremes. I merely sit 
there and call his attention to little things 
which I am afraid he might not notice 
them only for me speaking well ahead of 
time, such as look out dear there is a trol- 
ley coming, or George I think there is 
someone trying to pass us, or be careful 
of them trolley-tracks ahead, dear, or do 
look out for them big holes, or something 
of that sort. 


WELL anyways, George is awful appre- 
ciative of how I help him drive, and 
it’s the truth I do drive every inch of the 
way when we are out together, and by that 
I mean not alone in my mind but with the 
calves of my legs as well, and they get 
as tense as anything whenever he puts on 
the brakes or when I think he had ought 
to put them on. 

fe George will frequently show his 
appreciation of my interest in his driving 
by some such husbandly remark as this is 
the last time I will ever go out with you, 
here you let that young fool Al drive 
sixty miles a hour and never a word out of 
you, but if I run her up to thirty-five you 
start and yell like I was staging a suicide 
pact and you had got cold feet. Or some 
such line as that. 

Well anyways, in spite of me learning 
to drive I and George have had some 
very pleasant trips together aside from the 
ones which we have made on the train or 
by steamboat, and the longer these trips 
have grown, the most lasting in our 
memories and photograph albums and 
garage bills have they been and the less 
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can we recall the fights we had on them. 

Because when you have motored along 
the rim of the Grand Canyon it is hard to 
recall the difference of opinions you had 
the same day about well I think it was 
that road back a mile where we should 
of turned to the left, why of course I think 
this is the wrong road my goodness can’t 
you see it plain as day here on the map. 

Only of course no map is plain as day. 
Well anyhow no plainer than the eht 
part of the day. At least not any map 
that I ever seen. And no matter what 
George says I don’t believe maps has any 
more meaning to him than time-tables 
have and I don’t believe he reads either 
of them as fluent as he claims. 

Well anyways, the way to see America 
and see it right is sure in a automobile, 
and I and George have done it pretty 
thorough now. We having went from 
Madison, Conn., to San Diego, Calif., and 
from Quebec, Canada, to Bellaire, Fla., 
and are still game to do it right over any 
time we got the cash and the time off. 

But big-time trips like that only come 
natural to a person after a while, and 
getting in a frame of mind where you say 
well tam sick of New York why not leave 
us run out to the Yellowstone for a strong 
week-end and no joke intended but you 
actually do it, well that only comes natural 
to most folks after the first coupla thou- 
sand miles depreciation has been clicked 
off of their machine. 


WHEN we first got this wonderful bus 
of ours, why diamonds was nothing in 
our minds compared to the way we thought 
of it, and PII say no infant child was ever 
watched for bruises and bumps any more 
careful than that boat was. A hair-line 
scratch from a passing twig or bramble on 
the hood, although it hatly showed any 
plainer than a dark hair on the shoulder 
of a blue serge suit, would cause George 
to agonize over it with a soft cloth and a 
bottle of body-polish for hours to come. 

As for pier a in the frame, why I'll 
tell the world there was never a woman 
living feared the squeak of a mouse as bad 
as George did one of them “canary 
birds.” Every time the car give a peep 
you would of supposed it was about to die 
of the pip, he got that excited over it. 

So naturally, feeling that way about the 
means of locomotion for which we had 
hocked not alone our past but quite a 
slice of our futures, why real long drives 
didn’t even occur to us, except maybe in 
the sense of some day 1 will have a million 
dollars or be president or the boss will 
voluntarily raise my pay, or some such 
day-dream as that. 

o, our only idea of the strength of our 
car was that maybe it would hold out 
with care while we went over Tucker’s 
Mountain to have Sunday dinner with 
Mommer, and back again. As for trans- 
continental motoring, poof we thought, a 
person would be crazy to try it. 

But after a while our car grew familiar 
in the same way as George’s new business 
suits generally does after the first two 
weeks during which he asks me do the 
trousers set right each morning before 
breakfast with more regularity than he 
eats his cereal, and how does the coat set 
at the back of the neck, with a darn sight 


more certainty than he says his prayers.’ 


Well, as I was saying, after a spell, our 
car commenced to fit easy and not always 
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“Even to the veteran stenographer, constant loud pounding becomes 


annoying and distracting toward the end of every day. This new Royal 
makes typing easier on the stenographer’s nerves as well as her fingers. 
“It is setting new standards of proficiency, beautiful typing and 
quietness everywhere that it has been installed. It is the answer to 
a growing and justified demand for more rapid typewriting, finer 
looking letters and less distraction.” š 

Our fifty-six page book, “The Evolution of the Typewriter”, 


beautifully illustrated in color, will be mailed free on request. 
Address Department “A”. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
364-366. Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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get whisked off or hung up—I mean put 
in the garage when it rained, and it was 
about then that we begun to get some 
real substantial pleasure out of it. 

All my life, as the saying goes, I have 
had a strong suspicion that there was more 
to this country than could be seen from a 
railroad, and that the towns and cities 
scattered throughout this extremely broad 
land of ours was not really getting a fair 
representation when viewed from the win- 
dow of a train whiie said train was parked 
at a railroad station. I had been worried 
with a strong desire to see the Queen Ann 
side of towns as well as the Mary Ann. 
But I was never able to get a good front 
view until I did it in a automobile. 

For the last three years, 1 and George 
have done little else besides looking Amer- 
ica over, barely stopping now and then to 
dash off a little work, or to fly back home 
for a minute to see was it still there. 
That’s the trouble with this motoring, it 

ives you such a big appetite, not alone 
for your eats but to see the world, the on 
difference being that the more mince pie 
a person eats, why the less he can, while 
with motoring the more scenes and places 
you devour, the more you must. 


AND now in more or less closing, as the 
saloon-keeper says, I am going to take 
a chance and see can I slip a little some- 
thing by the Editor of this magazine and 
get in a free card of thanks. And this 
thanks is respectfully tendered to all them 
who has helped to make the greatest out- 
door sport of the age popular and possible: 
In other words, to the vast majority of 
garage men and hotel keepers throughout 
this U. S. A. of ours, who I have ever, as 
the poet says, found courteous and help- 
ful, except for a coupla crabs and wait 
until I get back to their towns some dark 
night and they will get theirs for what 
they done to me and are not included in 
this card of thanks, that is, if it gets by 
the Editor. 

And that is about all I have got to tell 
you about my experience in motoring ex- 
cept that I know a lot about cars, and have 
ideas about every brand of them, pretty 
near, but there is no good in my telling 
you them because you have probably got 
ideas on that subject of your own. 

What did we get? Didn’t I mention 
that? Why we finally decided on a special 
five-passenger Five-Spot towering car. 
One of their P. D. Q. ‘‘ Roadhoppers.” 
It’s a wonderful little car, you can go any- 
wheres in it. Only six hundred and fifty 
iron men, but oh baby! Why, that boat 
will run thirty thousand miles without a 
bit of engine trouble and on practically 
the same rubber as when you started. 

Maybe you would like to know if you 
ain’t got one, how it feels to own a car. 
Great, I guess. PIl tell you for sure after 
we take up the other five notes! They’re 
coming due with the speed of a King-Ace 
pretty soon. 


EDGAR A. GUEST, whose newspaper 
poems are read daily by millions of 
Americans, will tell you next month 
how he looks on his job as a father. 
“If I don’t help my boy, Bud, to 
grow up right, I’ll call myself a fail- 
ure, no matter how much money I 
make, or how big a reputation I get,” 
declares Mr. Guest. 
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H. G. Wells Picks 
Out the Six Greatest 
Men in History 


(Continued from page 15) 


consider what humanity owes to the de- 
velopment and achievements of the scien- 
tific spirit, I think we must agree that the 
name of Aristotle belongs on our honor 
roll.” 

“Aristotle the teacher goes on the roll,” 
I suggested, “and Alexander the Great 
stays off. Is that correct?” 

“Unquestionably.” 

“And that holds for Cæsar and Na- 
poleon, too, doesn’t it?” 

“I have gone to some pains to make my 
position clear on those chess gentlemen in 
‘The Outline,” he answered with a 
chuckle. “What were their permanent 
contributions to humanity—these three 
who have appropriated to themselves so 
many of the pages of our histories? Take 
Alexander first. Inheriting an effective 
military machine from his father, he con- 
quered Persia and remained in undisputed 
possession of that vast empire for six 

ears. What did he create? Historians 
haves said that he Hellenized the East. But 
Babylonia and Egypt swarmed with 
Greeks before his time; he was not the 
cause but a part of the Hellenization. For 
a time the whole world from the Adriatic 
to the Indus was under one rule, and that 
unification had been his father’s dream. 
But what did Alexander do to make the 
unification permanent? He built no 
roads, established no secure sea communi- 
cations, gave no thought, apparently, to 
institutions of education. 


E DID one thing that historians have 

held up as indicating a vision of a 
melting together of racial traditions. He 
held a great marriage feast at which he 
and ninety of his generals were married to 
Persian brides; at the same time several 
thousand of his soldiers who had married 
the daughters of Asia were showered with 
gifts. This wholesale wedding may or 
- may not have been part of a vague plan of 
world unity. If it was, it is about all the 
evidence of that plan that we know. 

“As his power increased, his arrogance 
and violence grew with it. He drank hard 
and murdered ruthlessly. After a pro- 
tracted drinking bout in Babylon a sud- 
den fever came on him, and he died at the 
age of thirty-three. Almost immediately 
his empire began to break up. One cus- 
tom remained to remind men of him. 
Previously most men had worn beards. 
But so great was Alexander’s personal 
vanity that he would not let his face be 
covered. He shaved, and so set a fashion 
in Greece and Italy which lasted many 
centuries. A good fashion, perhaps, but not 
a very significant contribution to the race. 

“As with Alexander, so with Cæsar. 
Here again, historians have claimed to 
discover evidence of marvelous world pol- 
icies. But what are the facts? There can 
be little doubt that he was a dissolute and 
extravagant young man. And in middle 
age, at the crest of his power, when he 
might have done so much for the world if 
he actually possessed the vision ascribed 
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to him, he spent the better part of a year 
in Egypt feasting and entertaining him- 
self with the lovely Cleopatra. He was 
fifty-four when the affair began. Surely 
that year in Egypt seems to reveal the 
elderly sensualist, or sentimentalist, rather 
than the master ruler of men.” 

“And Napoleon—” 

A copy of “The Outline” was on the 
table. Mr. Wells opened it and turned to 
that passage which is so magnificently at 
variance with the traditional histories 
that it is worth quoting again. After re- 
lating how France had put herself com- 
pletely in Bonaparte’s hands, it continues: 


Now surely here was opportunity such as 
never came to man before. Here was a posi- 
tion in which a man might well bow himself in 
fear of himself, and search his heart and serve 
God and man to the utmost. The old order of 
things was dead or dying; strange new forces 
drove through the world seeking form and di- 
rection; the promise of a world republic and 
enduring world peace whispered in a multitude 
of startled minds. Had this man any pro- 
fundity of vision, and power of creative imag- 
ination, had he been accessible to any disinter- 
ested ambition, he might have done work for 
mankind that would have made him the very 
sun of history. . . . There lacked nothing to the 
occasion but a noble imagination. And failing 
that, Napoleon could do no more than strut 
upon the crest of this great mountain of oppor- 
tunity like a cockerel on a dung-hill. . . . Until, 
as Victor Hugo said in his tremendous way, 
“God was bored by him... I”? 


I read the passage and laid the book on 
the table. 


“ONE of our American professors made 
a study of eminent men by measuring 
the amount of space given to each one in 
the biographical dictionaries,” I suggested. 
“Napoleon’s name led all the rest.’ 

“That is easily explained,” Mr. Wells 
replied. “A biographical dictionary is a 
record of activities, not a weighing of per- 
sonalities. A London wine merchant with 
a list of all his customers and the clubs he 
had joined might conceivably occupy a 
very impressive space in a biographical 
dictionary. But that would not prove 
that the wine merchant was an impressive 
character. Neither the wine merchant 
nor Napoleon belongs on our list. One 
great monarch does deserve nomination, 
however; or so it seems to me at least.” 

“Charlemagne?” I asked. 

“No, not Charlemagne. Charlemagne 
was one of the ‘magnificent barbarians,’ 
as I have termed them. Like a number of 
others, he pursued the futile ambition of 
restoring the Roman Empire. That 

roves that he lacked something,” Mr. 
Vells added with a smile. ‘For one of the 
tests of greatness is a man’s capacity to 
recognize that when a thing is dead it’s 
dead. 

“The monarch, I have in mind lived 
long before Charlemagne or even Cæsar. 
He ruled a vast empire which stretched 
from Afghanistan to Madras; and he is 
the only military monarch on record who 
abandoned warfare after victory. After a 
successful war—his one and only war—he 
announced that he would henceforth turn 
from battle and devote himself to the hap- 
piness of his people. He organized the 
digging of wells and the planting of trees 
for shade. He appointed officers to super- 
vise charitable works. He planted gar- 
dens for growing medicinal herbs and 
provided for the education of women. He 


sought to develop in his whole people an 
understanding of the teachings of Buddha 
as a guide to successful living. For twen- 
ty-eight years he worked sanely and un- 
selfishly for the real needs of men. Among 
all the thousands of kings, emperors, and 
majesties, great and little, Asoka shines 
almost alone, a star. More living men 
cherish his memory to-day than have ever 
heard the name of Charlemagne.” 

I had never even heard of Asoka until 
I read “The Outline,” and I said so to 


Mr. Wells. 


“TT’S a rather appalling thought that 

among so many monarchs who lorded 
it over men only one should get his name 
written on our list,” I continued. “And 
is there no prime minister? No Richelieu, 
no Talleyrand, no Pitt?” 

“Oh, no, they were quite incidental,” 
Mr. Wells replied. “But one Englishman 
does deserve a place, it seems to me. He 
was a man who lacked many of the ele- 
ments of greatness, yet he was very car- 
dinal in human progress; his name was 
Roger Bacon. We know very little about 
his life, but his books, hotly phrased and 
sometimes quite abusive, voiced a pas- 
sionate insistence upon the need for ex- 
periment and of collecting knowledge. 
‘Experiment, experiment,’ he cried again 
and again; and as a promise of the progress 
which experiment would make possible, 
once when men had thrown off the chains 
of ignorance and authority, he wrote this 
famous paragraph which has been often 
quoted. Remember that it was written 
more than six hundred years ago, some- 
where between 1210 and 1293. 


` “Machines for navigating are possible with- 
out rowers, so that great ships suited to river 
or ocean, guided by one man, may be borne 
with greater speed than if they were full of 
men. Likewise, cars may be made so that 
without a draught animal they may be moved 
cum impetu inestimabili, as we deem the scythed 
chariots to have been from which antiquity 
fought. And flying machines are possible, so 
that a man may sit in the middle, turning some 
device by which artificial wings may beat the 
air in the manner of the flying bird. 


“Thus Roger Bacon, too, set men to 
thinking along new, fresh lines, and left an 
influence that has lived for the benefit of 
all generations. There will be those, of 
course, who will dispute his right to a 
place on our roll; some will have candi- 
dates whose claims can be urged in very 
convincing fashion. A man rises out of his 
age; it is always difficult to determine how 
much he owes to his contemporaries; how 
much of what he seemed to be was due to 
his own innate force, and how much to 
accident. But in my judgment these five 
names represent basic contributions to 
human thought and progress. 

“Now, when you come down nearer to 
our own times and ask for a sixth name to 
complete the list, the problem is dithcult. 
There is one striking phenomenon in mod- 
ern history, however. That phenomenon 
is America. It represents something so 
new, so tremendous, so full of promise for 
the future of the world, that it seems as if 
America ought surely to have the right to 
nominate at least one member to our list. 
Shall it be Washington or Lincoln?) With- 
out Washington, there would hardly have 
been a United States; and yet Washington 
is not the typical American. He was es- 
sentially an English gentleman. All his 


of his 
ack to 


tastes, all his traditions and man 
associations and friendships ran 
the mother country. 

America might have imported her 
Washington, full grown, from the old 
world. She had to grow her own Lincoln. 

“He, better than any other, seems to 
me to embody the essential characteristics 
of America. He stands for your equality 
of opportunity, for the right and the 
chance of the child of the humblest home 
to reach the highest place. His simplic- 
ity, his humor, his patience, his deep- 
abiding optimism, based on the conviction 
that right will prevail and that things 
must work themselves out—all these seem 
to typify the best that you have to give. 
And they are very rich gifts indeed. 

“It is interesting and significant to the 
historian that the Lincoln legend has al- 
ready grown to such proportions. He has 
been dead only half a century, yet al- 
ready he has a secure and permanent 
place in the affections of men, not only 
over here, but everywhere. I think we 
are safe in including Abraham Lincoln in 
our list of permanently great figures; not 
merely because of his own greatness, but 
because of the greatness of the spirit of 
America, which he, better than any other 
American, embodies and exemplifies.” 


Me: WELLS folded up the paper on 
which my questions were wnitten as if 
to intimate politely that he had talked long 
enough. I glanced at the list of six names 
—Jesus, Buddha, Aristotle, Asoka, Bacon, 
Lincoln. Surely a list to stimulate won- 
der, to provoke questionings in a man’s 
mind about the objects for which lives are 
lived; yes, and questionings about him- 
self. Fabauehit of the thousands of kings 
who had erected temples and arches to 
bear their names—seeking by brick and 
stone to insure remembrance; of the em- 

erors who determined to lay hold on 
immortality while they still lived, by de- 
creeing their own divinity. Not one of 
them is in the list. No millionaire is there, 
except perhaps Asoka, who is included not 
because of what he had but because of 
what he gave. It seemed a grim sort of 
joke that these men who sought fame with 
every ounce of their selfish energies should 
have failed utterly to be remembered, 
while six simple, very human, men should 
achieve lasting eminence. I recalled Em- 
erson’s observation that the mass of men 
worry themselves into nameless graves, 
while here and there a great unselfish soul 
forgets itself into immortality. 

I quoted the line to Mr. Wells. 

“There is truth in that,” he answered. 
“We think of human history as being very 
long; but it is not. In Ceylon there is a 
tree which is probably the oldest living 
thing in the world. It was planted from 
a cutting of the Bo Tree, the tree under 
which Buddha had his remarkable spirit- 
ual experience, and it has been tended 
with extraordinary care through the cen- 
turies. Its limbs are supported by pillars; 
and earth has been repeatedly terraced 
about it so that it could keep sending out 
fresh roots. How many more generations 
of men it may look down upon we cannot 
foretell, but we know how many it already 
has seen come and go. It was planted in 
245 B.C. 

“When Cæsar was born the old tree was 
already old. That is a startling thought— 
tnat almost all the years since men began 
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to make dependable records are spanned 
by the life of a single tree. We are still in 
the beginnings of things; yet enough cen- 
turies have already passed to enable us to 
see what kind of lives and what sort of 
influence persist beyond the grave. In 
writing “The Outline of History,’ where 
everything had to be compressed, we 
could find no space for many of the Ro- 
man emperors, we could not mention even 
the names of many of the kings of France 
and Germany and Great Britain. But 
we gave a good many pages to a poor 
monk named Luther and to two other 
very humble, very simple beings, Loyola 
and St. Francis of Assisi. Why? Because 
the kings and emperors only took; these men 
gave; and by the spirit of their giving they 
wrought permanent changes in the thought 
and lives of many millions after them. 
“So with the six whose names we have 
placed in our highest honor list. If the 
readers of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
want to discover what characteristics 
make for real happiness and permanent 


influence, they can hardly do better than 
to read whatever they can find about the 
life and works of these six. The charac- 
teristics which they embody are the char- 
acteristics to which humanity is going to 

ay more and more tribute in the future. 

‘apoleon had a run of almost twenty 
years. A Napoleon to-day would hardly 
run five years; indeed, I think I may say 
that a bad case of Napoleon, so to speak, 
would be nipped before he had a chance 
to get really started. The world has 
passed the place where it will any longer 
tolerate—to say nothing of honoring— 
men who are merely ‘getters.’ 


‘A RATHER striking instance of the 
change that is taking place everywhere 
was furnished by a speech given before the 
headmasters of English schools at Leeds 
some time ago. Mr. F. W. Sanderson, 
headmaster of the Oundle School, where 
the sons of some of England’s proudest 
families are educated, was the speaker. 
“We have been training our boys for 


-ago, but it is merely an ec 


aristocracy,’ he said. ‘We shall have to 
train them now for service.’ 

“That was spoken only a few months 

he of what Jesus 
spoke nineteen hundred years back, and 
Buddha, in different language, five hun- 
dred years earlier. Our list of great hames 
proves the truth of the injunction that he 
who would be greatest must win his place 
and hold it by rendering the best and 
largest service. 

“Without such absorption of one’s self 
in the service of the business the large re- 
wards do not come. We shall see that 
truth more and more manifest. There- 
fore we are giving helpful advice, I take 
it, when we suggest to ambitious men 
that they make themselves familiar with 
the lives of the six men we have named. 
Such reading will give no promise of an 
easy road to wealth or position, but it will 
reveal something infinitely more valuable. 
It will furnish an inspiration to the sort of 
living that makes for permanent influence 
through real service. That is success.” 


Sizing Up Customers From Behind the Counter 


addressed. Naturally, at this late day, my 
young friends refused to accept it. But 
when they received their next bill from 
that store, there, as large as.life, was a 
charge for the bed! 

This last straw caused the husband to 
write the store a letter closing his account 
in terms fit to curl the whiskers of a Rus- 
sian Red. What do you suppose the store 
replied? Not a word! From beginning to 
end of the whole mix-up, not an individual 
connected with the store felt called upon 
to assume any responsibility for the exas- 
perating position in which that young 
couple had been placed, or to express to 
them a solitary word of regret. 

As I told my young friends at the time, 
the course of that store could be inter- 
pleted only in terms of pure mechanics. 

could fairly see the wheels going round. 
All the people in that store, high and low, 
had become mere cogs. From general 
manager down, their wits ceased to func- 
tion in the presence of any situation that 
could not be dealt with in machine fashion. 

By way of contrast I recall the case of a 
man who used to be the general manager 
of a very large department store in the 


Middle West. 


A lady of great wealth, who for many 
years had had a charge account with this 
store, purchased one day a two-hundred- 
dollar gown. Through a clerical error, the 
gown was sent to her C. O. D. This made 
her indignant enough; but, wishing to 
wear the gown that evening, and not 
having two hundred dollars in cash in the 
house, she offered to pay for the gown with 
a check. To her amazement and indigna- 
tion, the driver of the store’s wagon told 
her that he had no instructions to take a 
check and refused to give up the goods! 
Of course she promptly wrote the store a 
sizzling letter, making it plain that her 
dealings with it were ended: 

Now, the general manager of this store 
was a true executive, in that he had so 
arranged things that nothing exceptional 
could happen without its being brought to 


(Continued from page 45) 


his attention. When he learned of the 
closing of the indignant customer’s ac- 
count, he laid himself out to write her a 
mollifying letter. It brought no response. 
Did he quit? Not he. Thereafter, at least 
once a month, he continued to write her 
personal letters, calling attention to things 
in the store that he thought might interest 
her, and never failing to express the hope 
that they might regain her patronage. At 
the same time, he gave instructions that 
if she ever reappezred in the store he was 
at once to be summoned, that he might 
wait on her in person. After this had gone 
on for nearly a year, the lady was finally 
won back. 

Incidentally it is to be pointed out that 
the driver of that delivery wagon lost a 
great chance to show his superiors that he 
was not simply a creature of routine. 
Ordinary familiarity with the newspapers 
would have taught him that the lady he 
was dealing with and her husband were 
among his city’s leading personages, and 
that there could be no question about 
taking her check. Even without this 
knowledge, it should have been clear to 
him that here was an exceptional case and 
that, at the very least, it was up to him to 
telephone to his superiors. 

Now there is a reason why the complaints 
you make look different to the store from 
what they do to you, especially if the store 
is a big one. In an establishment, for ex- 
ample, where from five hundred to a thou- 
sand persons are engaged in the actual 
selling, and from ten to twenty thousand 
sales are made a day, it is humanly im- 
possible to prevent many things from 
daily going wrong. 

If an error occurs in connection with 
three sales out of a hundred, it does not 
seem excessive. Yet where the sales aver- 
age fifteen thousand a day, this will bring 
the store, year in and year out, a monthly 
average of about ten thousand complaints 
that are justified wholly or in part, to say 
nothing of those which have no justifica- 
tion. 

It is a fact that this is a normal number 


of complaints for a department store of 
average size in a large city. Thus it is 
hardly to be wondered at that the man- 
agers of such stores become case-hardened 
to complaints. The fault you complain of 
seems to you something which should not 
have occurred. To the manager it is only 
too likely to appear as something which 
was bound to occur. 

No manager, however, is justified in be- 
ing satished if his Coniplaines do not 
amount to more than three per cent of his 
sales, even thoagh it is the general custom 
to consider such a percentage a “good 
normal.” In some badly organized stores 
complaints reach four and five per cent of 
the sales. But when these stores, through 
schools for employees and in other ways, 
try to improve their organizations, they 
are able to reduce their complaints to less 
than two per cent. 


Sometimes a little improvement in sys- 
tem can eliminate a big batch of com- 
plaints. The mistake of sending goods 
C. O. D. to a customer who has a charge 
account is one of the most common, as it 
is one of the most irritating to the cus- 
tomer. This mistake usually occurs 
through the clerk’s spelling the name of 
the customer wrongly, or writing down 
the wrong initials, or—in case of a mail 
order—through failure to make out the 
customer’s name as it 1s signed. From the 
clerk the order goes to the “authorizer,” 
and if he cannot find the name, as written 
by the clerk, on the store’s list of charge 
customers, his practice is to change the 
“charge” order to a “C. O. D.” 

Simply by a cross-index, listing the ad- 
dresses as well as the names of all charge 
customers, and by compelling the author- 
izer to look up the address when in doubt 
about the name, one store reduced the 
number of its complaints by no less than 
a thousand a month. 

In your own dealings with stores, I dare 
say that you are the victim of all kinds of 
errors. Your goods do not come promptly, 
or they do not come at all, or the wrong 


EN who know good 

pipe tobacco are ap- 
pealed to by Velvet’s aged- 
in-the-wood mellowness. 


Right after the Kentucky 
Burley heart leaf is sun- 


- ripened, it is packed inside 


of wooden hogsheadstoage 
slowly for two full years. 


When we take the tobacco 
out, zts different. 


Here's the reason why- 
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Nature has improved it. 
Time has mellowed it. All 
the bite and harshness have 
evaporated. 


And the on/y way to make 
pipe tobacco so mild and 
mellow is by two years’ 
ageing in the wood. 


It is significant that Velvet 


isthe fastest growing brand. 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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goods are sent, or they arrive in bad con- 
dition, or they do not turn out to be as 
represented. But, after all, the thing you 
complain of most frequently and most 
bitterly is inattention or ind erence on 
the part of sales people. You find them 
more intent on their gossip with one 
another than on serving you. You find 
them grouchy and impertinent. Or they 
may go to the opposite extreme and be 
too familiar; altogether too “fresh” in 
assuming to know your likes and dislikes 
and what is good for you. 

No one, I think, realizes better than I 
do how often you have justification for 
your complaints. However, what I want 
now to emphasize is that, especially in the 
matter of providing and maintaining a 
proper sales force, the most enterprising 
and progressive store cannot fully play 
its part without the coöperation of its 
customers. 

‘If customers have their troubles with 
sales people, sales people have a good deal 
to put up with from customers. And Ia 
sure you will be interested in learning the 
point of view of the people behind the 
counter. g . 

“It. seems,” a salesgirl said to me, “as 
though all the women who have servants 
they dare not speak to, or a husband who 
abuses them, take special delight in assert- 
ing their independence when they come to 
buy from us girls, who must say ‘Yes, 
ma’am’ and ‘Thank you’ in the sweetest 
possible way.” Š 

Often, within the hearing of sales people, 
a woman will make to the friend accom- 
panying her some such remark as this: “I 
wouldn’t buy that if I were you; only the 
shop girls are wearing them.” 

It is common for customers to show, at 
least by their manner, that they consider 
the sales people beneath them. Now how 
can you expect people to give you good 
service when you make it plain that you 
hold them in contempt. 

I have heard repeatedly from sales peo- 
ple that the customers they find it easiest 
to get along with are either the people who 
find it hard scratching to make a living, or 
else those who long have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of wealth. It is the upstart, the 
newly-rich person, who is the hardest to 
deal with. 


GOME customers, especially women, 
make it a practice to get confidential 
with any sales person patient enough to lis- 
ten to them. R 

a department store where a girl waited on 
four hundred customers in three hundred 
and sixty minutes. This should indicate 
that the time a sales person ordinarily has 
for listening to a customer’s gossip is 
limited. In most big stores the sales people 
rely for a large part of their earnings on 
commissions on their sales. Therefore a 
customer who takes up more of a sales 
person’s time than is necessary is doing 
that person a positive injustice. 

If sales people ought to know the goods 
they handle, the customer surely should 
not be entirely ignorant of the goods he 
buys. Yet the complaints daily received 
by stores reveal that there is astonishing 
ignorance among customers of such ele- 
mentary things as that woolens will shrink 
unless washed in a certain way, that no 
pigment or dye has yet been discovered 
which will not, sooner or later, fade under 
the direct rays of the sun, and that, in the 


ecently I heard of a case in - 


best furniture, glued joints will open up 
if the furniture 1s placed alongside a hot 
radiator or stove. 

Customers also show great ignorance of 
values. A woman will swear that a $45 
silk sweater is no better than one she has 
seen at another store for $14.75, when, as 
is proved by careful comparison, the $45 
garment is cheap at the price and the 
$14.75 one is dear at the price. 

But the worst of it is that this ignorance 
on the part of buyers encourages dis- 
honesty among sellers. When a buyer is 
ignorant of values, price becomes with him 
the primary consideration. Going to one 
extreme, he thinks he has a great value 
simply because he has paid a high price; 
and going to the other extreme, he thinks 
he has a great bargain simply because he 
has paid a low price. In the former case, 
the merchant 1s led to believe that the 
higher he charges the better. In the latter 
case, he is led to believe that the thing for 
him to do is to give, not the best value 
for the money, but what looks like a lot 
for the money. 


WHEN customers think that goods are 
priced too high, they often use abusive 
language to the sales people. As the sales 
people personally have nothing whatever 
to do with the pricing, such scoldings 


naturally do nci tend to make them sweet . 


to the next customer. - 

Customers attract customers, and sales 
produce sales. Thus, if a couple of women 
stop at a counter and exclaim, “Aren’t 
these things beautiful!” other women will 

ather, and the clerk is likely to be ve 
Busy, in short order. On the other hand, 
if there are a number of customers examin- 
ing goods and one of them says, “Oh, I 
don’t like these!” the crowd usually will 
melt away. E 

Sales people, in consequence, resent any 
disparaging remarks about their goods; 
ahd: they are particularly resentful when a 
customer volunteers to another customer, 
who may be a total stranger to her, such 
advice-as that the goods there on sale can 
be bought elsewhere for less money. This 
resentment may not always be justified, 
but it is not unnatural. 

The goods at a counter or in a depart- 
ment are always arranged according to a 
definite system. Waists, for example, will 
be piled according to size. Yet it is com- 
mon for a customer to refuse to take the 
clerk’s word for it that a certain size or 
pattern will not be found in a certain 
place. Often the customer, after vainly 

awing the goods over, leaves them so 
Badly disarranged that the clerk must do 
a lot of unnecessary work to restore them 
to order. 

A customer enters a department, and 
starts to examine the things there dis- 
played. A elerk steps up and offers to 
serve her. The customer replies that she 
is just looking around, and the clerk, hav- 
ing instructions not to be annoyingly per- 
sistent, withdraws. A moment later the 
customer decides to buy and calls another 
clerk, What the customer does not realize 
is that if the head of the department has 
observed what has passed, the first clerk 
is likely to get a black mark for lack of 
enterprise. 

When a customer takes up a lot of a 
clerk’s time in examining things, and then 
decides to look elsewhere before buying, 
she should realize that the time given her 


probably has cost the clerk money, since 
the clerk in that time might have made 
one or more sales and earned the com- 
mission on them. Thus, if the customer 
returns to that store to make her pur- 
chase, it should be a point of honor with 
her to look up the clerk who gave her all 
that time. 

The buyer as well as the seller should 
have regard for the truth; but it some- 
times happens that a customer will swear, 
in returning an article as “defective,” that 
it has been subjected only to normal use, 
when all the evidence is that it has been 
much abused. 

_A customer also, after taking plenty of 
time to pick out her purchase, will tell the 
sales woman that she is in a hurry to catch 
a train, and will make things unpleasant 
for everybody until her parcel and change 
have been delivered to her. 

Many customers have no conscience at 
all when it comes to abusing the service 
offered by a store. There are the very rich 
people who are well able to pay their bills 
promptly, but don’t. The resale is that we 
all have to help pay to carry the accounts 
of these rich slackers. Then there are the 
poe who require a nickel purchase to 

e delivered, though the average cost of 
delivering a package in a large city is 
about eighteen cents. 

But perhaps the prize abusers of a 
store’s service are those who, whenever 
they are in doubt as to where an article 
can be purchased to the best advantage, 
go from store to store ordering the article 
sent to them, charged or C. O. D., from 
each establishment. ‘They then have all 
these deliveries returned, except the one 
which they eventually make up their 
minds to accept. Apparently the last 
thing they think of is that the expense of 
these deliveries may reach a sum greater 
than the value of the article purchased. 
Statistics for a big store show that 15 per 
cent of charge purchases and 12 per cent . 
of C. O. D. purchases are returned, as 
against 5 per cent of cash purchases. 


P IS when goods are returned that 

clashes between sales people and cus- 
tomers are the most frequent. A customer 
who returns goods for any reason is usu- 


ally more impatient and demands better 


service than a customer who is purchasing. 
The customer who has goods to return 
often comes in looking for trouble; and we 
usually find what we are louking for. On 
the other hand, sales people are not put 
in the best frame of mind by. the return 
of goods, since it means to them the loss 
of the commission. 

Not only the seller but the buyer should 
“make it plain.” But those customers 
who have the time-saving faculty of giving 
clear, direct, concise statements of what 
they want are the exception. Many 
women never know exactly what they 
want. Few seem to realize that: their 
measurements may change as they grow 
older. It is common for women co tell the 
sales woman that they wear a “thirty- 
six” when it is perfectly obvious that they 
need at least a “forty.” Again and again, 
to keep the garment from coming back, 
the sales woman must hand out a larger 
size than is asked for and say nothing. 

I have no interest in soft-pedaling the 
seller’s sins. But I believe that no selling 
organization can fully play its part unless 
those who buy from it play theirs. 


NOW cost no more 
than ORDINARY makes, 
though they give the 
utmost in mileage 
and safety. Get the 


latest price schedule 


from your dealer — 
you will be agree- 
ably surprised. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
of AMERICA, Inc, 


JEANNETTE, PA, 
Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies 
Throughout the World 
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Special Clothes 
For Special People 


O YOU always know just what’s right to 

wear to an informal dinner or to a base- 
ball game? Do you trust your own judgment 
absolutely in selecting materials? Do you 
know how wide the crown of your hat should 
be—and what effect crosswise trimming has 
on your dress? That’s the sort of fashion help 
Grace Margaret Gould gives to you in the 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


RE you a flapper? A dignified grand- 
mother—or a grandmother that doesn’t 
look it? Too tall? Too fat? Just, somehow, 
hard to fit? Well, have you tried the Woman’s 
HomeCompanion patterns? They give you good 
style and good fit—and something more. They 
make your clothes look as if they belonged to 
you—give them the personal touch that makes 
them right for the time, the place—and you. 


Of Unequaled Service and Value 


VERY day the editors receive hundreds 
of letters from subscribers the country 
over telling how Woman’s Home Companion 
has proven of great service to them. A lady 
from Maine explains that the Companion’s 
helpful suggestions saved her $77.00 on her 
children’s clothes, and that hers are consid- 

ered the best dressed in the community. 
A from Oklahoma is very happy over the possibilities of the Com- 
panion’s New York shopping service. She writes that this Companion 
service has enabled her to dress in the height of fashion at only a small portion 
of the price that just ordinary clothes would cost her out where she lives. 
Another woman—from California this time—tells how the Companion was 
such a great help to her family in the building and furnishing of their home. 
She says it actually saved them $867.00. Then there are scores of letters 
commending the cooking, serving, better babies, and good citizenship serv- 
ices. And of course everyone is enthusiastic about the helpful home budget 
suggestions—the delightful short stories 

and the wonderful serials. 


A prize-winning dress from a competi- 
tion of young girl designers at the Art 
Center, New York City. Selected by 
Miss Gould to illustrate her special 


talk to girls in the July Moman’s Home 
Companion, 


$1.50 Now—Is Worth $68 to You 
In the Year to Come 
JE ALL the helps, services, and enter- 


tainment which Womans Home Com- 
panion has to offer you in a year were 
obtainable in book form they would fill 
thirty-four big volumes, worth at least 
$68.00. You get it all for only $1.50, the 
price of a year’s subscription. Certainly 
nowhere else could you find so much de- 
lightful, helpful, inspirational reading 
for so little money. 


Above is one of a series of Perfectly Planned Small 
Houses, by A. Raymond Ellis, Editor of Homans 
Home Companion Department of Housebuilding. 
These houses are designed to help Companion read- 
crs in selecting and building. All are fully illus- 
trated as to plans and costs in every section of the 
country. Is not rhis the sort of service vou can use? 


THE JULY 


Woman’s Home Companion 


Now 15 cents a copy—$1.50 a year 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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The Family’s Money 


We Reduced | 


Our Expenses and 
Our Figures 
at the Same Time 


K Y GIRL is a perfect thirty-six, 
and the best cook in the world. 
Boy, you should eat her whipped- 
cream cake! 

It was my wedding day. My husband’s 
chum mischievously showed me this sen- 
tence from a letter of Merrill’s, and added, 
“T see where you have a lifetime of fan 
cooking ahead of you to live up to specifi- 
cations!” 

This remark gave me much pleasure, 
and led me to develop my natural bent for 
cooking. Both my husband and I came 
from families of “good livers,” in the ex- 
pressive Western idiom, and in time our 
red-letter days came to include the day of 
the first strawberry shortcake, the day of 
the first deep-dish baked oyster pie, and 
the high ceremonials of mincemeat mak- 
ing and fruitcake baking for the winter 
season, In our jolly little set there was 
never a regret when the club met with us, 
for the crowd learned to expect all sorts 
of homemade delicacies—lobster patties, 
chicken à la king, pastries, ices, tarts, and 
layer cakes. 

Then came the time when the Thur- 
mans dropped out of the club; when the 
Jacksons sold their car; when the Smith 
girl did not go back to school; and when, 
as a result of general readjustment after 
the war, a percentage cut was agreed upon 
in our firm. 

We settled down one evening to decide 
where we were going to cut our expenses 
to match the cut in our check. In spite 
of various small extravagances and a 
rather luxurious way of living for salaried 
folks, we had always made regular sav- 
ings. We had an endowment policy half 
matured and some stock in the compan 
with which my husband is connected. We 
had no idea of interfering with our thrift 
program, so we canvassed the other items. 
Rent was not a factor, for we own our 
comfortable home. The maintenance of 
the home consisted of charges more or less 
fixed. After comparing the size of our 
contributions to church and charity with 
those of others in similar circumstances, we 
were ashamed to cut out these payments. 
There. remained clothing, food, “Higher 
Life,” and luxuries. 


“I COULD wear my coat another season. 
It was expensive enough, goodness 
knows, but this would be its third season 
and it is really getting shabby. I had 
planned to send it to Cousin Mary to 
make over for her eldest girl.” I offered 
this a bit reluctantly. 

“No,” said Merrill firmly; “not while I 
bloom out in two new suits which I have 
to have. I think the tailor shrinks my 
suits in cleaning—anyway, the buttons 
won’t stay on the vests, and I have to 
wear the vests to cover up where the 


| trousers won’t meet at the top.” 
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When three is not 
a crowd 


When one is Clicquot and the other 
twoareyouandshe. For Clicquot 
Club Ginger Ale is a friendly drink, 
each bottle containing enough for 
her full glass and yours. 

And what a happy, living drink 
Clicquot is! It is fascinating to 
watch the glittering bubbles leap 
through the gold, break in tiny 
splashes, and scatter the ginger- 
perfumed air they hold. 

But the taste of Clicquot Club 
counts most. Young, old, or in 
between—they all like it. 

Everything in Clicquot is pure. 
No water but pure spring water is 
used, and only real Jamaica ginger. 


bA 


Should you like variety g 
You are not limited to ¢ 

Ginger Ale. There are Clic- i pj Sai 
quot Club Sarsaparilla, he Aa 
Root Beer and Birch Beer. z 4 

Each one different in taste, a 

but all equally pure and "4 

desirable. Buy Clicquot as PA s 
by the case for the home. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO, 
Millis, Mass., U.S.A. 
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“You would not have to throw away 
perfectly good clothes if you were not get- 
ting so disgustingly fat!” I began, then 
suddenly stopped—for I remembered that 
lately the saleswomen had been saying to 
me, “About a forty-two?” A far cry from 
the day when Merrill boasted to his friend 
about his girl who was a “perfect thirty- 
six 

With his usual good humor my hus- 
band ignored my outburst. “Well, the 
cut simply can’t come on clothes this trip, 
and we have to eat, so that leaves the lit- 
tle car and ‘Higher Life.’ Either we give 
up the car—its upkeep is just about the 
right amount—or we reduce on books and 
magazines and trips to the city for opera’ 
and theatre, and vacation and all that. 
Darn it, we'll have to give up the very 
things we like best!” 


HEN came the big idea: “Merrill, 

let’s give up something which is really 
a harm to us. Lets quit making perfect 
pigs of ourselves, and growing to look like 
feather pillows, and probably ruining our 
digestions. Let’s cut out some of the big 
eats. I’m tired of getting up a banquet 
three times a day, anyway, and our bill 
for double-strength cream is simply out- 
rageous.” 

heard myself saying all this with sur- 
prise. I had supposed that cooking was 
my loved career. 

Merrill admitted shamefacedly: ‘The 
boys have been ragging me a lot lately 
about getting so fat, and a time or two I 
half decided to try dieting a little. But 
when I came home you usually had some- 
thing like smothered steak and cream 
gravy, or hot biscuits and maple sirup! 

ou’ll have to forget how to cook if we 
cut down any on the eats.” 

We do like to eat—but we like a lot of 
other things better than stuffing ourselves 
to excess. So we agreed on a revision of 
meals. We eat our usual breakfast, only 
cutting down the amount of cream, and 
resisting second helpings. Our dinner is 
much the same, with restrictions of a sim- 
ilar kind. I make an effort, however, to 
eliminate one very rich and expensive dish 
in favor of a less fattening and less ex- 

ensive one. The big saving comes at 
linek fomený always a “square meal.” 
We omit it altogether in favor of plain 
bread and milk—one large glass apiece. 

I will admit that we suffered at first; 
outraged appetite howled disgracefully. 
The third day I ate almost a box of choc- 
olates in a sad compromise between appe- 
tite and conscience, and Merrill has since 
admitted that he, also, backslid once or 
twice, to the extent of a bowl of chile or 
something filling at a soda fountain. But 
we soon became accustomed to the new 
schedule, and find we are eating a third 
less of more wholesome if not more frivo- 
lous food, and have a greater zest for it. 

Of course we reduced—both our ex- 
penses and our figures. In line with our 
plan we proposed to the club the abolition 
of: the elaborate refreshment feature, a 
motion voted for by everybody with a 
sigh of relief. 

Business is picking up. ‘There are symp- 
toms of a promotion for Merrill which will 
increase our income again. But I do not 
think that we shall be ever tempted to go 
back to the particular form of spending 
which was bringing us more harm than 
good. MAY WILLIAMS WARD 
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Long-Proven Value Now Breaking 


All Hupmobile Sales Records 


The story of the Hupmobile 
business since the first of the 
year is an inspiration. 


In all the 14 years of our 
history, there has been no 
such succession of shattered 
records. Never has the factory 
been called upon to meet such 
a tremendous demand for its 
product. 


In January the increase in 
sales began almost with a 
rush. That month was the 
greatest January on our books. 


April Outstrips All 
Previous Records 


Like a huge snowball, sales 
have kept on rolling up and up. 
February showed a 35 per cent 
increase over January, and the 
March business leaped ahead 
so far that it made the first 
quarter our largest by all odds. 


Then came April with 3806 
cars shipped, thus outstrip- 
ping all of these 1922 records, 


and registering an increase of 
180 per cent over the first four 


- months of 1921. 


May orders in hand as this 
goes to press, indicate still 
another record-breaker in the 
greatest year the Hupmobile 
has ever known. 


The inference to be drawn. 


from these facts is perfectly 
plain. It is the Hupmobile 
that people want, now that 
buying has settled down to a 
basis of real dollar-value. 


They want it because for 14 
years it has been known as an 
exceptionally good car. Be- 
cause today it is proving its 
greater value by what it is and 
what it is doing every day for 
its owners. 


In economy, the Hupmobile 
stands almost alone. Records 
carefully kept by business 
hcuses which operate fleets of 
cars show its upkeep and run- 
ning costs below those of cars 
whose chief appeal is price. 


In performance, it is known 
everywhere as the remarkable 
equal of cars which cost a great 
deal more and are therefore ex- 
pected to doa great deal more. 


New Buyers by 
Scores and Hundreds 


The higher prices which the 
used-car markets put upon 
used Hupmobiles—when they 
can get them—indicate the 
preference of their buyers, and 
the higher value everyone 
concedes to this car. 


All of these things, which are 
known to other owners almost 
aswell as toHupmobile owners, 
are working together to at- 
tract new buyers by the scores 
and hundreds, and to make 
this year the greatest our his- 
tory has ever recorded. 


Touring Car, $1250; Roadster, $1250; Roadster- 
Coupe, $1485; Coupe, $1835; Sedan, $1935. 
Cord Tires on all models 


Prices F. O. B. Detroit—Recenue Tax Extra 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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All in the day’s work 


REGON was having a bad spell of weather—rain, snow, high 
water, winds. 


Railroad service was brought to a standstill. Telephone and 
telegraph wires were down. Highways and roads were blocked. 
Many towns were isolated. Meat foods were needed. 


A Swift salesman, on his rounds, got caught in a slide on the 
Columbia River Highway. He was compelled to abandon his machine. 
But he did not sit down and wait for clear weather. 


He made his way back to Portland in a small boat, loaded another - 


boat with 20,000 pounds of Swift’s products, and delivered them to 
his customers all along the Columbia River, where snow lay from 
three to five feet deep. 


He thought nothing of it. It was all in the day’s work. Any 
Swift man would have done the same. That is what Swift Service 
means to all of our salesmen. The duty of serving his customers 
was a serious responsibility that he had to meet. ` 


We feel that Swift’s meats—‘‘Premium’’ Ham, “Premium” Bacon, 
and also Brookfield Butter and Eggs—must be delivered, whether 
or no, to your dealers all over the country who depend on us to keep 
them supplied with meat. 


In our packing plants, traffic departments, branch houses; in the 
office, among traveling salesmen; from one end of the organization 
to the other, there is this same responsibility of service, this same 
matter-of-fact, taken-for-granted faithfulness to a trust and a 
responsibility to find a way out of any difficulties which may seem 
to prevent the daily service to our customers. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 
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Sousas Band plays for you 


and it plays music of your own choosing. The 
band of the great March King plays as many encores 
as you wish—such playing as is possible only when 
Victor Records and Victrola instruments are used 
together. You can hear not only Sousa’s Band, 
but Conway’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Vessella’s Band, 
U. S. Marine Band, Garde Republicaine Band of 
France, Band of H. M. Coldstream Guards, Banda 
De Alabarderos—the greatest bands of every 
nation and the best music of all the kinds the whole 
world has to offer. | 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records 
demonstrated at all dealers in Victor products on 
the 1st of each month. , 


t Victrola 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” REG. 5 S. PAT, OFF. 
; Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
+ Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


wre LEXINGTON, MISSOURI 43 miles from Kansas City 


A High Grade Pre paratory Sc ‘hool for boys of good character, who are made 


to feel their responsibility as gentlemen. Accredited by leading universities, 
college: sand West P oint. Men teachers who understand boys and give them 


careful, personal supervision 

R.O.T.C. unit under U. S. Army officers and World War Veterans. Oldest 
military school west of the Mississippi River. 

Largest gymnasium in Missouri. Indoor heated swimming pool. 5 grit 
tennis courts; 3 athletic fields. Every student participates in competitive 
athletics. Wentworth aims to develop the boy's mind and body and make him 
100° American. For catalog address 


Offers forward-looking boys the means of true 
sucecss in life—a thorough education. Small 
classes, experienced instructors. Careful personal 
attention to essentials that really prepares boys 
for college or business. Every boy takes part in 
5 physical exercises. Football, baseball, track, ten- 
COL. S. SELLERS, Superintendent nis, volley ball, golf, swimming and boating. 


183 Washington Avenue Lexington, Missouri Well-equipped gymnasium. Out-of-door life. 


Wentworth Junior Barracks—Separate school for younger boys, 3rd to 8th grades Separate buildings for younger boys. For catalog 
ve zs, Separate g s and activities. Catalog. ee at a 
New Dalidinge. separate grounde ANA AOHVINOS — address the school, Station “A,” Chattanooga, 


West end of campus, showing some of the buildings Tenn 


Wilbraham Academy 


A school where orderliness, respect which inspires boys to cises. Athletics, gymnasium, 

for government, and the destre to their best achievement. swimming pool, cinder track. Prepares for the dewands of college Ya the duties of life. 
make good replace recklessness and Sound government Modern buildings, science lab- 5 brick buildings. New athletic field. Academy farm—250 
the ‘don’t care" attitude; where through sensible re- oratories, library. R. O.T. C. acres. Limited enrollment. Moderate rate. GAYLORD 
every boy is put on his mettle straints and incentives Military equipment. Pre- W. DOUGLASS, HEADMASTER, Wilbraham, Massachusetts, 
to measure himself by established to good conduct. Situ- pares for college, government ooe r ae N Na a e a aa 
school standards. Established ated in beautiful Sweet- academies, and business. STAMFORD MILITARY ACADEMY 
1874, but moved to new campus water Valley—1300 feet Well-pleased patrons in more Thorough scholastic and military training fostering the intel-- 
and new buildings in 1909. Good above sea level. Health than 40 states. Investigate 1, physical and moral needs of deve! . Personal 
name of school rests on thorough record unsurpassed. T. M. I., a school where boys instruction. Small c! y s 

academic work, efficient military Mild climate makes make good. equipment. Ideally located in the Conne 

training and physical develop- possible all-year out- Camp. Walter D. Gerken, A. M., Prir 

ment, and the spirit of T.M. L door drills and exer- For catalog address 


Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt. Box 113 Sweetwater, Tennessee 
New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, Drawer 0-1] CALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


eje . i 
Bordentown Military Institute Pita diy od beer For boys of 6 to 15 years. Modern buildings. Large case- 
EMeient faculty, small classes, individual attention, | ment windows permit open air study and sleeping. Small 
Boys taught how to study. Military training. Super- Classes. Well equipped gymnasium and athletic field. 
vised athletics. 38th year. For catalogue, address Non-sectarian. Open all the year. Address 

COL. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant. 14001 W. 16th Street, Los Angeles, California 


BINGHAM SCHOOL, MFRLISHED isi 
AN IDEAL BOYS’ SCHOOL IN PIEDMONT, NORTH CAROLINA 


ERE, at Bingham, the spirit of old-time Southern hospitality makes each boy genuinely 

welcomed. Military organization, begun in 1861. High moral tone. Lovely lawns 
Gymnas Athletic park. Honor System. Bible and Physical Culture emphasized. Cele- 
brated climate. Outdoor classes. Limited numbers. Sports in variety. 340 acres. Summer 
camp. A modern school with an ancient name, fame and history. Send for catalogue. 


COL. PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, President, Box 73, Mebane, N. C. 


$800,000 Equipment 
89th year opens Sept. 19th 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


RATES: $1000 single 
$850 double 


JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys 


For catalog address the 
Registrar, G. D. Church, M.A. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 
MILITARY 


Columbia ACADE MY ENTUCKY 


B 
Ten buildings of a A Ce MILI TAR y 
| INSTITUTE 


ued at half a million dollars. 
Studenis from 26 States Last Year 

with Winter Home in Florida 
New fire-proof barracks. All outside rooms. 


NATIONALLY recognized as one 
Nationally known for 78 years for high whe Des- 


of the country’s leading mili- 
tary schools. Trains for college or - 

t = ignate od HONOR 8C HOOL by the U. 8. War Dep't every 
se 1914. Six year courses, including two years 


for business life. A teacher to every 
ge work. Exceptionally thorough business course. 


15 boys. Reserve Officers 

Training Corps under direction Students from nearly every state. Clean athletics. 

U. S. Army officer. Unusual College trained faculty of high scholarship and wide ex 
facilities for athletics on beau- perience in developing the best 

tiful 67-acre campus. Annual qualities of boys. Get our new 
illustrated catalogue. 


camp a feature. Write for 
catalogue. Give age of boy. Kentucky Military 
Institute 


The Columbia Military Academy Box 102, Lyndon, Ky. § 


Box 201 Columbia, Tenn. Near Louisville, Ky. 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys 


ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1873 


‘ALPARAISO, INDIANA 


The Fiftieth Year Will 
Begin September 19, 1922 


Known for Democracy, 
Economy, Hard Work 


Departments— Education, Arts and Sciences, 
Engineering, Pharmacy, Law, Pre-Medicine, 
Home Economics, Public Speaking, Music, 
Manual Training, Preparatory, High School, 
Commerce, Stenography and Typewriting. 

This university is governed by a board of trus- 
tees—all of whom are influential men with the 
welfare of the students at heart. Because 
Valparaiso is not operated for profit, because 
sound business principles are applied toits man- 
agement, you get the benefit of an exceedingly 


Low Cost of Living 


The most satisfactory accommodations for 
board and room may be had from $54 to $90 per 
quarter of 12 weeks. Tuition, $30 per quarter of 
12 weeks or $115 per year of 48 weeks, if paid in 
advance. If the entire tuition is paid in advance 
for a year, it includes instruction in all depart- 
ments except Law, and private lessons in Music. 
Valparaiso University is beautifully situated 
forty miles from Chicago. 


For Free Catalog Address President 
Box 3, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


SCHOOL 
(Endowed) 


Small Classes Individual Attention 


Every Boy Recites Every Lesson 
Every Day 
Thorough Preparation for College. 
Military Drill. Junior R.O.T.C. 
Campus of 40 acres. Nine fine build- 
taye. Kentu country life. Beauti- 
a 


fu es nearby. Summer school with 
attractive courses, 
Separate school for younger boys. 
For illustrated catalog address 
Rev. Charles Herbert Young, Rector 
Box 260, Howe, Indiana 


Essex Fells, N. J. 


A boys’ school which cultivates a 
democratic spirit while teaching Initia- 
tive, self-reliance and self-control. 
Prepares for leading colleges, also full 
academic courses with diploma. Public 

speaking. Small classes. Guarantee to each pupil 
the marimum of the teacher's attention. Super- 
vised study. In beautiful hill country, remote from 
city and town distractions, yet easily accessible. 
Upper and lower schools. All athletics. 
For catalog address a 
James R. Campbell, A.M., Headmaster, Box K 


83% of Culver men enter college. Other 
courses train for business success. 

The home of the famous Culver Black Horse 
Troop—honored on various occasions as escort 
at events of national significance 

Plenty of work and plenty of play is the 
usual routine of a Culver day. A great variety 
of sports gives each boy a chance to excel 
Large riding hall and swimming pool are among 
latest additions to $2,000,000 equipment. For 
catalog address 

The Dept. of Information 
CULVER, Indiana 


Or 
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STAUNTON 
Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


Boys from 44 States last session. Largest Private Academy 
in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government Academies or Business. 


O 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain 
air of the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful 
Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters. High 
moral tone. Parental discipline. Separate building and special 
teachers for younger boys. Military training develops obedience, 
health, manly carriage. Fine shady lawns, expensively equipped 
gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. All maniy sports 
encouraged. Daily drills and exercise in open air. Boys from homes 
of culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individual instruction 
by our tutorial system. Standards and traditions high. Academy 62 
years old. $600,000 plant, full equipment, absolutely hre-proof. Charges, 
$600. Illustrated catalog free. Address 


COLONEL THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S., President 
Box A Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 


ha pnn 


Morthwestern Military and Maval Hcademy 
é 70: miles Re Beigel py grin a Ms ag that ct Migs re Reg ger 


& 

od 7 k i 4 n 

es go Mobiles and other sports. Students of good character only received. 

from C hicag 0 School operated on self-government principles and honor ideals. Recog- 
. nized by colleges, the War popes cioens and the public as one of the great schools of America. 
Exceptional location and buildings with every known Improvement in heating, lighting, 
sanitation, fire-proofing, etc. A visit to the school while it is In session urged. Attendance 


limited. Junior College Course. Cat log outlining its many distinctive advantages on request, 
COLONEL R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt. Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


A 
= 


will understand your boy—and help him to understand himself. Thorough 
instruction. Clean, snappy athletics for w boy. Clearest understanding 
le 


-between boys and masters. Prepares for college and gives strong general 
courses. Ages 10to 19. Number limited to sixty. Convenient to Boston. Address 
Ralph K. Bearce, A.M., Headmaster, 99 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


m KEMPER scitoor 


Develops the boy and trains him for leadership by a compre- 
hensive system of athletic, military and general activities. All 
the courses of a large high school. Certifies to college. 


Men teachers only. Superior equipment. Manual training. 
A system of athletics that reaches all boys. An honor system 
that develops character. Boys carefully grouped in small 
classes according to ability. Write for Catalog. 


>, Col. T. A. Johnston, Supt., 708 3d St., Boonville, Mo. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY Non-Military 


65th Year College Preparatory for Boys 


DISTINCTIVELY EDUCATIONAL—College preparation as 
thorough as can be found East or West. Diploma admits without 
examinations to ALL certificate universities. Definite preparation 
for entrance examinations of Yale, Harvard, Princeton and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 

HONOR IDEALS—Only boys of good character ac- 
cepted; clean living and training in character fundamental 
in the school life. Genuine co-operation and real frend- 
ship between faculty and boys fostered by Student 
Council—non-military regime and traditional spirit 

BLAUTIFUL COUNTRY LOCATION on Lake Mich- 
igan. one hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool and facilities for ALL athletics. 
Scientific physical training for every boy. 

Endowed—not maintained for protit—annual fee, $950. 
Catalog. JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 149, 
Lake Forest. Illinois 


Governed by 
Influential 


Recitation 
Building 
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IA INSTITUTE 
COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President 


MORGAN PARK) lgi o Ee 


instilled in the boy. 
MILITARY ACADEMY RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY Promptness, responsi- 


14 miles from center of Chicago: country sur- MILITARY BEDFORD, VA. | bility, self-reliance and 


roundings. 90% of last year’s class entered leading Thorough preparation for college ot business life. Ne Er A A 
colleges and universities where they are “making gymnasium and swimming pool iberal endowment willing oneness e be- 
good.” Very strong faculty—20 men for 2 D all charges come traits of Miami 
boys. West Point graduate emphasizes honor, Noe 40 graduates oye ia 
orderliness, precision, promptitude and leadership of this school have received full college degrees or entered Military character. 
Vocational lectures. Teacher-conducted trips to professions in the past 27 years. For catalog address 
Chicago's art and industrial centers. Every cadet E. Sumter Smith— W. R. Phelps, Principals 


in well-coached athletics or recreational activities Thorough preparation for 
Selected, wholesome companions 


Academy conducted by a Board of Colleges, Universities and 


Trustees, not for profit | special training for business 
Separate lower school for younger Shenandoah Valley | life. Military Training 
boys. Catalog. Address s under United States Army 


COL. H. D. ABELLS Founded Academy 1785 Officer. 38th year. For 
Box 1100 Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. i A Milit School for Boys catalog and particulars, 


address the President. 
Military Training to further all-around 


education of the’ bay: Located 88 miles from Washington on high land 


overlooking Winchester and beautiful Shenandoah Box 95 
Valley. College Preparatory with studies fitting for 
business life. A unique honor system of govern- Germantown 
ment prevails, securing excellent discipline and fine Near 
morale. Special needs are studied. Each boy is 
treated as an individual. Certificate admits to West DAYTON, OHIO 
Point and Annapolis and all universities admitting 
without examination. 

Gymnasium, swimming pool and all athletics, 
Rate $600. For catalog address 


B. M. Roszel, Ph.D., Major U.S. R., Supt. 
Box A, Winchester, Va. 


SAINT JOHN'S SCHOOL, MANLIUS 


Develops red-blooded College Preparatory 


American manhood, 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
through carefully co-ordinared military 


4 tite ka E A Founded 1841 ‘ 
academic training. Equipment an ° 
faculty exceptional. Unit R. O. T. C. || Organized for the development of character, | | 


College Preparatory, Business and Music. | Directed work and play. 

Graduates admitted without examina- a 

tion to Universities. “Big Brother” plan Preparatory for college or scientific school. 
Ample buildings and play fields. 


of government brings bes ie oe personal 
touch with instructors. ew building for smaller Junior School f Bova.) -A distine: 
boys. All Athletics. Debating and Literary Socie- school in ` building iarr Latia Tame ear 
ties. Glee Club, Band and Orchestra. Special under Housemother, Headmaster, and Special 
Faculty. 
Rates $500 - $900. 


terms to good musicians. Capacity taxed annually. 
Early enrollment necessary. Catalogue. Address 
ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal | 
Box B, Easthampton, Mass. | 


sarata nev || PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


Mexico, Mo. 
four fireproof barracks 


Among the bills, 11 miles from Syra- 
cuse. Llaborate equipment. 19 build- 
ings. A happy school life with well- 
ordered recreations and athletics. 
Former students now attending 44 
colleges and universities. Business 
course. Also Junior School for boys 
10 to 14. Adirondack Summer camp 
July and August. For 34 years under 
present management. For catalog 
address 


GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK, President 
Box 118, Manlius, N. Y. 


—- 


THE 
CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


College Preparatory,School for Boys 
ma Wait Halland Specializing in Sas 
Upper House University preparation, 
classes. Individual attention. 
Athletics: Recreation building 
and athietic field on Lako Cam 
ga; full navy outfit. ily 
and beautifully located above 
Ithaca and Lake Cayuga. 
cate privilege. Apply now for I 


A school for college and technical prepara- 
tion where mental training is recognized as 
only part of the basis for fine manly char- 


acter. peg faculty; high moral stand- 
ards; 84t ì year; modern equipment; gymna- 
sium; swimming pool. Healthfully located 
in the hills mi way between New York and 
MILITARY ACADEMY |) boys Write tor The Pennington iden | 
ys. rite for “The Pennington ea. | Summer School. Specializing 
palmer al pininta em pot rt gud foe in dame Francis Harvey Green, A.M., Litt. D. >” preparation for University Entrance z 
Annual enroliment continuously for 17 y has Headmaster aminations. Two terms: mid-July to Septem! 


ember. =| 
ceeded our capacity. Early a ‘application for Special Tutoring School. The year round. Hi 


ntra! 
September is necessary. Address Box 33, Alton, Tilinois Box 60, Pennington, N. J. instruction in all preparatory subjects. Experienced 


MASOR RALPH L. JACKSON, Principal fór YOUNG MEN AND BOYS The Cascadilla Schools, Box 134, Ithaca, N. Y. 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY The Cochran School for Boys 
Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Univer- unior tary Academy, exclusively for boys from | o Island Sound. One h x 
sit; of California's highest scholastic rating. Christian | 6 to 15. In session 12 months in the year—a home for on kong Ie ee ignited ene ne a N: Y. ez 
influences, Land and water sports all year. Summer session | many of its pupils thruout their boyhood. Enrollment | Constructive physical training. essive Sotho For 
July 1—September 1. Catalog. © Address President, | any month. Climate permits outdoor life and builds | booklet, address WILLIAM T. COCHRAN, 


as health. Swimming. Summer Camp. Py = = 
Box A, Paciric BracH Sra. San Diego, California. | CoL, RICHARD P. KELLY, Sup't, Oak Park, Palo Alto, Cal, | 174 East Avenue, NORWALK, Connecticut. 


Ahome 
atory for 


DAKOTA SCHOOL FOR BOYS CHATHAM TRAINING SCHOOL LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


7 An endowed arato: School for boys offering the essential of 
tare. Boy Scout program, Athletics, Open ail year, Fall | Kevan "etek frdia-pCpodge ad emake men aagos meres; | boys, Founded 1793, 36 miles from Boston, Controls 
term Sept. 16. 160 Miles N. W. from Chicago. Catalog. | Building costing $70,000 Hasi addition to $100,000 plant. r 14 scholarshi 2s in best colleges. Training for leader- 
W. H. WYLER, Supt. H. K. BALTZER, Principal. | Catalog on request. ship. 8 buildings. 40 acres. Booklet. 
Box 116, Dakota, Mlinols. | A. H. CAMDEN, President, Box 102-A Chatham, Va. | Dr. Howard A. Bridgman, Principal, Groton, Mass. 


PEDDIE 


An Endowed School for Boys 
Moulder of Men for Tomorrow’s Work 


Peddie considers her work done only when the 
boy is completely and rightly educated. Her grad- 
uates are now leading in scholarship and student 
activities in 26 colleges. Emphasis placed on proper 
development of body as support for healthy mind. 

A thorough physical examination charting 
each organ, eyes, ears, nose, throat, heart, 
lungs. etc., is the basis for correct development 
of each boy. Reports mailed to parents. 


60 Acre campus. All athletic sports, swimming pool, gymnasium. Splendid moral influence 
of faculty picked for character, thorough knowledge and understanding of boys. Lower School 
for boys under 14. For booklets address 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D., Headmaster. Box 8Y, Hightstown, N. J. 


The McCallie School 


Founded for Christian Education and not run for 
profit. High moral and academie standards. 
classes, individual attention. Preparation 
Universities and Government Academies. M 
graning of the best. All athletics. Gymnasium 
Swimmin 


ng pool. For catalog address 


Headmasters. 
S, J. McCallie, MA, and J. P, McCallie, MA, PAD. 
Highland Park Station, Chattanooga, Tennesses 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys 


MARION INSTITUTE Niuy COLLEGE 
NAVY COLLEGE 
of Junior Coll Member 
he United States. 
Students ting every 
‘State and , and foreign countries. Delightful climate permitting 
outdoor activities the year round. Unsurpassed health record. No fa- 
pwn, Cece aged for 25 years. Athletics, Sports, Golf, Swimming, and 
oiber recreations. Hunting and Fishing on Th stitute’s preserves within 
walking distance. PERSONAL ATTENTION. 


Distinctive Advanta, in Four D: rtments: 
JUNIOR COLLEGE Sen 


Endorsed by the Department of Education. Offers 
first two years of college work under most favorable 
conditions. All classes under heads of the depart- 
ment. Courses in Arts, Science, Pre-Medical, Pre- 
Law, General Engineering, Business. Fully accred- 
ited ew universi Graduates enter university 

r classes without condition. Individual coach- 
tos without additional expense. 
ARMY ANO NAVY DEPARTMENT 

Faculty of specialists. Offers courses preparatory 

for entrance examinations to Annapolis and West 

college courses such as recommended 

py. both Government Academies for candidates who 

e passed entrance examinations or who expect 

te ‘be admitted by certificate. 750 candidates sent 

to the Academies within the last few years. Un- 
Umited private tutori. 

THE HIGH Sc 


Offers standard courses with naide field of electives 
under college professors. Fully accredited by higher 
institutions throughout the Nation. Instruction in 
amall groups. Indivldual attention. 

MILITARY DEPARTMENT 
azea at Senior Units of the R.O.T.C. Fully equipped by U.8. 
Tactical staf from the Army and U. & Navel Acotemy. 
Sones i by the War Department as one of the ten beet military inst! 
tutions inspected by the General Staff. 

For General Catalogue or Army and Navy Bulletin, address 

OOL, W. L. MURFEE, President, Box 4, Marion, Alabama 


Suffield 


A School for Boys 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, 
A.M., Pd.D., Principal 


7 Main Street Suffield, Conn. 


HORPE 


ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
UNDER 15 YEARS SEMI-MILITARY 
On Lake Michigan. Classes small. Unli- 
forms worn. One hour from Chic Strong 
Faculty. Rapid progress. Non-sectarian. 
Summer Camp, Pelican Lake, Wis. 


LAKE FOREST ILLINOIS 


ie ulgers Separabory Ao 


156th year. Invest for your boy in a school 
where the men understand boys and where 
school morale favors success. Strong athletics. 
Refined life. Prepares for best colleges. What 
_is your boy's age and aim? 

Write for catalog to 
A. M. Hays, Registrar, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


PAGE 


Military Academy 


A big school for little boys. A 
school whose military system is modi- 
fled to meet the needs of growing boys. 
choroagbaees in primary and gram- 
mar grade work goes hand in hand with 


military training to inculcate orderli- 
ness, promptitude and obedience. 


Page will give your boy the right 
start toward earnest, successful man- 
hood. The high, healthful location 
between city and ocean affords a beau- 
tiful home in a matchless climate. 

You should have the latest Page 
catalog. Address 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 935 
Los Angeles California 
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EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


Here a corps of enthusiastic and experienced men are engaged in the most 
fascinating employment in the world—training boys. They have had experience 
with hundreds of boys. They have met your problem many times. They have 
become specialists. Their judgment is sound; their insight keen; their vision 
unobscured. 

The boy who puts himself in harmony with the system they have developed 
will be in the way of gaining a sound body—an alert and self-reliant mind, and 
the soul of a MAN. 


Early application imperative. Address 


St. John’s Military Academy, Box 18H 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wisconsin 


Blackstone Military Academy Blackstone, Virginia 


College preparatory and home school for boys in healthful Piedmont section of Virginia. Unit of 


Reserve Officers Training Corps. On West Point accredited list. Personal supervision of 
students. Graduates admitted to leading Universities without examination. New fire proof 
Administration Building, Barracks and Gymnasium. Ready for Fall term. Modernly 
equipped throughout. Full commercial courses. Tuition $525.00. For catalogue address 


COLONEL E. S. LIGON, President Box C Blackstone, Virginia 


A School for Boys 


Ki S KC SKIMINETAS Springs School, affection- 


ately known as KISKI, permits the boys 
to grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres of wooded highland overlooking river. Special 
preparation for college or technical schools. University certificate privileges. 
Individual attention through preceptorial System; outdoor sports under competent 
instructors. Fine moral tone throughout school. Several football and baseball 
fields. Tennis; golf course. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Bowling alleys. Rate 
$850. For catalog address Box 802. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President, Saltsburg, Pa. 


St Johns School | 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

For manly boys. hi ugh preparation for college 
and business. Mil training. High standard 
academic work. Individual instruction, small classes. 
Physical Culture and Athletics. Gymnasium and 
Drill Hall, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. Junior 
Hall for boys under 13. Write for_catalog 

William Addison Ranney, A. M., Principal 


EEKSKILL ACADEMY 


90th Year (Military since 1857) 
Pre-eminently a College Preparatory School. 
Complete modern equipment. Separate build- 
ing for young boys. “If you wish to make sure 
of your son's scholastic as well as military 
training, choose Pecks kill.””—T he late Maj. Gen. 
Bell's advice to parents. 


Address the PRINCIPALS, Box A-8, Peekskill, N. Y. 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


The South's Most Splendidly Equipped Prep School 

Near Atlanta, about 1200 feet eleva atini in the foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains. Highest 
standards of scholarship and discipline. Cadets live in homes with the officers and their famulies 
Thorough preparation for College, Government Academies, Schools of Engineering, and business life. 
RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


Open cleven months in the year—nine months regular session, two months in Camp Highland Lake, July and 
August. Address THE REGISTRAR, COLLEGE PARK, GEORGIA 


“Blan 
Ceademy 


The BLAIR spirit ts 
an insptration to the 
real boy to profit. by 
the advantagesofthe 
liberal endowment, 


Augusta Military 
Academy (Roller’s School) 


A modern school with a country location in 
the famous Valley of Virginia. Endorsed by 
the Virginia Military Institute and other Uni- 
versities. Army officer detailed by the War De- 
partment. Junior R. O. T. C. $300,000 
plant with absolutely fireproof barracks. Steam 
heat, electric lights and ample play grounds. 
360 acres. Splendid athletic field and drill 
campus. Cadet band of 32 pieces. Able faculty 
of college men, who coach athletic teams. 
Limited to 300. Boys from 24 States and 3 
Foreign Countries last year. 57th session 
begins Sept. 20th. Rates $600.00. Catalogue. 

Col. Thos. J. Roller or Maj. Chas. S. Roller, Jr., 
Principals, Fort Defiance, Virginia 


Clinton Hall Recitation Building 


the thorough equip- 
ment, imposing buildings and the beautiful location 
in the hill country. 

The boys join with the Headmaster and Faculty in main- 
taining the high standard of scholarship and morality, true 
democracy, personal responsibility and manliness. 


Lower School for boys eleven to fourteen years of age 
The catalogue is a help, but to be appreciated, Blair must 
be seen. Visitors always welcome. 

JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box F Blairstown, New Jersey 
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OHIO 


Bex MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


History—Fighty years of success in 
educating boys. 
Organization — College pre peratory, 
and general academic. Small classes 
with efficient corps of instructors. 
Lower school for younger boys. 
Athletics — Gymnasium, swimming 
p pool All athletics. Systematic 
courses in physical training. 
Location — In beautiful suburb of Cincinnati, 
ark-like estate, 1000 feet elevation, Refining 
influences of an artistic community. 


For catalog address 
A. M. HENSHAW, Supt. 
Box 46, College Hill, CINCINNATI, Ohio 


CHESHIRE 


(FORMERLY ROXBURY SCHOOL) 
A School for the Individual 


Established 1794. Classes limited to five pupils. 
Work is planned exactly to prepare boys to enter 
college in given time. Very few failures. Highly 
paid masters—one to each five boys. Hard work 
and concentration required. Athletic and outdoor 
sports under direction of expert coaches. Limited 
to 85 Doy , over 14. Boys enter whenever vacancies 
occur. Write for catalog. 


CHESHIRE SCHOOL, Cheshire, Conn. 
W. L. Ferris, A. B., Headmaster 


ACADEMY FOR BOYS 


46th year. L5 acres. 8 buildings. 
Maximum college preparation. 
Individual instruction. Mil- 
itary and Manual training 
Gymnasium Swimming 
Pool. Exceptional advan- 
tages in Orchestra and Band 
Music. Write for Catalog. 


MILO B. PRICE, Ph.0., Principal, Bex 397A, Owatonna, Mina. 


Hitchcock Military Academy 


18 miles from San Francisco. Everything to make your 
boy staunch, sturdy American. All year round outdoor life. 


Experienced instructors. Academy 
fully accredited by Colleges. Indoor rifle range. Physical 
Culture, Football, Tennis, etc. New Swimmi Pool. 
High Morals. Thorough training of mind, body and 
character. Separate room for every pupil. Juniors in 
separate building. 45th year opens first Wednesday in Sep- 
tember. Write for illustrated catalog to 


REX E. SHERER, President, San Rafael, Cal. 
THE MASSANUTTEN ACADEMY wooavock 


foodstock, Va. 
Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beauti- 
ful Shenandoah Valley. 


Splendid equipment. 


100 miles from Washington. Pre- 
pares for college and business. Music, athletics. Modern 
equipment. 24th year. Limited to 100 boys. $500. 

Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M., Headmaster, 


Offers a thorough physical, 
Mercersburg Academy mental and moral training 
for college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most picturesque spots of America. Gy mnasium 
Equipment modern, Write for catalog. Address Box 159 


William Maon Irvine, LL. D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


MONTCLAIR 


The academy that aims to develop high scholarship 
and noble manhood. Careful, thorough preparation 
for the best lleges, scientific schools and busines 
Gymnasium, swimming poo! and all athletics, in chars 
of experienced instructors, insure proper physical 
development. Suburban to New York City. Catalog 
Address JOHN G. MacVICAR, Headmaster 

Box M, Montclair, N. J. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


America’s Great Year Round 
Open Air School on the Gulf 


No other school offers such opportunities for 


ater sports 


trong college br 
your boy a righty trained 


A teac 
ed porches 
B tol 

cers 


and w 
ulty insure mind 
very 20 boy Students sleep on scr 
rate Jo ər Department fc 
training under U. 8. Govt. ¢ 


Milita 


One parent writes: `I send you my boy for two 
the four boys you took from this 
in't take 


reasons: One 


city; the other, the boy you 


boy's school till you 


Don't de 


ee catalogue of our outs 


Gulf Coast Military Acad’y, R-1, Gulfport, Miss. 


about your 
Joor and school life 


OOSEVELT | 
a~ Military Academy | 


STANDS for the ideals of Theodore 
Roosevelt —robust health, clear 
thinking, broad culture. Physical 
and scholastic training for future 
leadership. Progressive curriculum, 
able tutors, supervised recreation. Forestry. Advisory 
Board men of national prominence. Twenty-three acres. 
Athletic feld. Modern, sunny butldings Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, shower baths, recreation room, study hall! 


Senior and Junior Schools, Academic Term commences 
September 20th. Enrollments now being received. Write to 
John A. Carrington, Headmaster, for descriptive booklet. 


ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 
West Englewood, New Jersey 


Greenbrier 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


A modern school with large corps of expert instruc- 
tors. 2300 ft. elevation, on Main Line, € O. R. R 
Station Ronceverte Expenditure of $ 000 this 
year on new bulldings and improvements. Athletic 
field New gymnasium Terms $500 Catalog 


Address Col. H. B. MOORE, A. M., Prin., Box 23, 
(Presbyterian) Lewisburg, W. Va.. 


RVING 


SCHOOL for Boys e'i panenan 


25 miles from N. Y., in the beautiful, historic “Irving” 
country. 86th year. "31 years under present Headmaster. 
Extensive grounds. Modern and complete equipment. 
Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. Athletic 
Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. 


Address J. M. FURMAN, L. H. D.. Headmaster, Box 926 


MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 


For over one hundred years a refined school home for boys 
of all ages. Practical mnitary training with feld work. 
College and business preparatio: Physical training and 
athletic sports. Address CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, 
P. O. Box 517, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, New York. 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY (1868-1922) 


Offers boys a thorough four yeara Preperation for college, at the 
same time instilling self-reliance, self-control and Christian charac- 
ter. Sub-preparatory work offered. Fine gymnasium and athletic 
field. Moderate rates. 


DANVILLE 
Military Institute 


Under Presbyterian control, but not sectarian. 
Located in famous Piedmont region of Virginia, 
700 ft. elevation. College preparatory, classical 
and scientific courses. Members of the faculty are 


all college men who know how to lead and direct 


boys during the formative period. The military 
system gives erect and easy carriage and makes 
boys alert, prompt and self-reliant while de- 
veloping a wholesome respect for constituted 
authority. All healthful, man-making sporte 
fostered among all students. Not conducted for 
profit. Rates $500. Address 


COL. WILLIAM M. KEMPER, Superintendent 
Box A Danville, Virginia 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


RANHAM & HUGHES 


MILITARY 30th 
ACADEMY 


by a patron as 
“Ideal for Training Boys 
In Character and Scholarship” 


Endorsed by leading educators. New buildings. 
Improved facilities. Highest moral surround 
ings. R.O.T. C. under supervision U. S. Army 
officer. 30 miles south of Nashville. 


It will pay you to read our catalogue. 


BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 7 - Spring Hill, Tenn. 


FREEHOLD 


MILITARY SCHOOL 
For 80 Select YOUNG BOYS ' 


A school with the personal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate habits 
of obedience, promptness, orderliness, clean- 
liness and self-reliance. The students’ com- 
forts, pleasures and sports are as carefully 
considered as their mental training. Health- 
ful location. 42 miles from N. Y., 66 miles 
from Phila. For catalog address 


MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 80, Freehold, N. J. 


Seale 
Academy 


(Military) 


For boys of all ages in all the grades. Comfortable 
buildings i in a charming eight-acre wooded park to live 
in, a gymnasium and seven-acre athletic field to play 
in, and all in the matchless ehini ate of California. 
Accredited to the Universities. Catalogs. 
ARENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster 
Palo Alto, California 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


LANCASTER, PA. Founded 1787 


Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Complete modern equipment and good Physical 


request. Address 
boys in the highlands of the Ber 
A school in the country for boys. Tutoring for lead- 
Instructor for every ten cadets. Public speaking 


Training Department Old established school on 
basis allowing moderate terms. Catalogue and liter- 

Box 422, EDWIN M. HARTMAN, Pd. D., Principal 
tay 50 miles from New York City. 

N Roland J. Mulford, Ph. D., Headmaster 
ing secondary schools, college and scientific schools. 
Stimulating air, outdoor sports, modern homelike 

Military School 

Est. 1879. At foot of Blue Ridge Mountains. 

clases. Gymrasium mming Pool. Ail atb- 

letics $250,000 barracks, modern equipment, 


ature of interest to college preparatory students on 
Ridgefield, Conn. A country school for 
'kshires. 
buildings. Arthur F. Stearns, Box D, Mt. Vernon, N. H. 
1300 feet elevation. 4 hours west of Washington. 
absolutely fireproof. ate $600. Catalog. 


MAJOR M. H. HUDGINS, Principal 
Box 406, Waynesboro, Virginia 
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NEW MEXICO 


Pee aid INSTITUTE 
state-owned 


school in m 
poe of the vigorous, 
sive West that is de is develo 


amooe air, 
climate. Alti- 


ping 


College. 
Officers’ Training Corps. T 
polo fields, open air practice. 


and games entire winter. 
Address 
COL. JAS. W. WILLSON 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


A peter accredited home school for boys from 9 to 20 


ege rato Small classes with in- 
dividual attention an intensive system of training by 
efficient corps of instructors. tured environment. 


All athletics. Ideally located in healthful, invigorating 
Fee for scholastic session $650. 
Summer term. For catalogue address 
J. A. SANDIFER, Headmaster 
Box A Hendersonville, N. C. 


MONSON ACADEMY for Boys. }5mteştrom 


118th Pe An up-to-date college preparatory school. 
s develop manly boys by the practical personal 
worth, $500. Boo! Booklet, Journ M 
proven OSEPH SANDERSON, 
A.B. (Harvard), Principal, 16 Main Street, Monson, Mass. 


Business Schools 


nd for boys of 


iness Administration 


COMPLETE COURSE in 
TWO YEARS 


COLLEGE ORADE 


for young men of executive calibre. 
Accounting Course (ollege grade) ak grade) also erp are 


Berase ad EF Aca an 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


18 BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON 11, MASS 


SCHOOL of 
o &9 o COMMERCE 


coo LAKE SHORE CAMPUS 

ITH BIG CITY ADVANTAGES 
Close range study of big business 
in Chicago supplementa cultural and 


recreational advantages of campus 
urines al courses offered are: 
Administration— Accounting 
— and F 
Micertising = Factory Manage- 
roreign 
jedill School of Journalism offers 
two- a three-year courses leading 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
School of Commerce 


life in Evanston. Among the intense- 
‘nance dea Manage- 
& Transportat 
Fe aman blic & 
to B. 8. and M. 8S. in Journalism. 
321 Harris Hall, Evanston, 


School of Business Administration 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Four cara courses in industrial management, market- 
ing, ce, accounting and general business, leading 
to the B.C. 8. degree—open to graduates of approved 
secondary schools. High standards, small classes, 
cxpellent frontini dormitories, gymnasium, swim- 


a pou $000, students in the university. 
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ERKIOMEN SCHOOL. FOR BOYSI 


NSTRUCT ION in small groups—personal care. 
Princeton, 


men and leaders at Yale, Harvard, 
State and others. Good Commercial Department. 
stant supervision—complete equipment. 
athletics. Delightful home life. Wholesome 
profit—moderate rates. Catalog. 
OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Principal 
MILITARY 


P O RTE ACADEMY 


R. O. T. C. and NAVAL UNITS. Est. 1867. 
| Prepares for college and business life. Fifteen 


states and five foreign countries represented last 
Military training by Army officers. Elght 
High -powered launch for Naval 
8S. war vessels. $70,000 

Mild climate permits 
Broader training 


year. 
Javal cutters 
Unit. Sea trips on L 
improvements recently. 
outdoor sports the year round. 
than public schools. Catalog. 


REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Rector 


Box À Charleston, S. C. 


f pare wn 


Litchfield School 


For Boys of 15 or Under 


Fitting for all high grade Preparatory schools of the 
country. Located in one of the oldest and best 
school centers of New England, in a true educa- 
tional atmosphere. Well appointed buildings and 
grounds. Boys are happy in the attractive home 
life. All indoor and outdoor sports, horseback 
riding, supervised physical training. Manual train- 
ing. Latin and French, Rates $1,000. For detailed 
information address 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, A.M., Principal 
Litchfield, Conn., or Ossining, N. Y. 


PASADENA 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


“*Best in the West’’ 
Thorough mental, moral, physical 


training. Not rigidly, but sanely, 
military. Complete, modern equip- 
ment. College preparatory, fully 


accredited. S] al free courses in 
aeronautics, wireless, music. Upper 
and lower school, small classes. Out- 
door life year ‘round, with monthly 
mountain hikes. Swimming Boole 
gymnasium, tennis, golf, etc. Summer 
camp. Register any time. Catalog. 


Col. C. M. WOOD, Supt. 
R. D. 2, Box 12A, Pasadena, Calif. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School— Unique record for college entrance prepara- 

tion and for success of graduates in college. Individual 

Programs. Athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. 

repe School—Special home care and training of younger 
Separate room for e yer, rade. Catalog. 

Sera K. GIFFORD, Ph.D. rincipal, Providence, R. I. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL GEriscopat) 


A school that knows boys’ physical and mental needs, 
Prepares for best colleges, or Duae All athletics. 
Military drill. 56th year. Vacancies for boys of 14- 
15 years. Address Box A, FARIBAULT, MINN. 


ODD 


ScHooL ror younNG Boys. Elevation 1000 
ft. Address Noble Hill, Principal, Wood- 
stock, Ill. Also a Northern Summer Camp. 


Business School 


75th Year 


For more than sixty years 


than NOW. 


the leading American Business College. Trains thoroly for Office Work and 
obtains employ neni / Jor students who can be recommended for efficiency and good character. 
There is no better time to prepare for business, to begin a course of 
study which accomplishes the Important purpose of giving a Start in Life 
New students enrol any week day. 
Intensive vocational courses in Accounting, Business, Civil Service, Secre- 
tarial and other studies leading to dignified positions, good salaries, rapid 
motion, and the best chance to use to advantage a high school or college education. 
ced, efficient, faithful teachers. Strong lecture courses. 

$185 paye total cost of tuition, books and board for three months (13 weeks). 

ities for self-help to young men and women of the right sort. 
it yourself for a good position, write for illustrated prospectus. Address 
M. A. 5 


No vacations, 


Ideal location, Moderate 


fal 


Carnegie Library 
religious influence. 


Over 50 per cent of our students are honor 
Pennsylvania, Lafayette, Lehigh, Penn 
Separate Junior School under con- 
and 20-acre cempus. All 
Not conducted for 


Beholarahipa 
iymnasium 
Resident nurse. 


BOX 110, PENNSBURG, PA. 


BINGHA 


Founded 1793. Our highest 
ideal is to develop boys into 
men of purpose. Careful, thor- 
ough preparation for college 
General courses with diploma 
Physical development, erect 
carriage through military 
training under U. S. Army 
officers. Superb location 2 
feet above sea level, in world- 
famous climate. Buildings constructed for he: 
safety and utility Grounds of 200 acres. 
athletic sports. For catalog address 


BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 
Box A Asheville, N. C. 


Fifty minutes from San Francisco, 
near Leland „Stanford University. 
For boys of 7 years and older, pre- 
paring them for college or business 
50% enter Yale, Harvard, ete. 
Thorough physical examinations 
and mental tests—progress re- 
corded. Open-air class rooms and 
sleeping porches. Super- 

vised athletics. Military 
instruction. For catalog 

address 


Box W-4 
Menlo Park, California ` 


SWARTHMORE 


Preparatory School 


Nationally known boys’ school. Prepares 
for college or life’s work—a man-making 
school. 

Fine academic and athletic spirit. Loe 
cated in college town. Spacious grounds, 
modern buildings, gymnasium, athletic 
fields, ete. 

Junior Department for boys 10 to 14, 
Write today for new catalog to 
W. P. TOMLINSON, M.A., Headmaster 

Box 16 Swarthmore, Pa. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY idea! home prepare 


atory school for boys in foothills of Alleghanies. Subjecta 


selected to suit chosen career. 11 teachers. 8-acre athletic 


field. Gymnasium. New concrete swimming pool and 
skating pond 326 feet by 80 feet. 4 buildings. mited to 
100 boys, 15 years and upwards. Catalo 

JAMES A. HUGHES, A. M., Headmaster, BELLEFONTE, Pa. 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY , 


Semi-military, Preparatory School for Boys, 7 to 20. 
Mountain health resort in W. Va., 100 miles from 
Washington, D. C. Write for rates and catalog to 
Ronext E. ALLEN, Sup't, W.Virginia, Berkeley Springs, Box O, 


Junior 
A Military Academy 


Elevation 1200 feet 


Located on the Cumberland Plateau 
in a small village two miles from rall- 
way. Wholesome environment, free 
from “movie” shows, auto rides, cor- 
ner groceries, etc., makes discipline 
unusuallysatisf ying. Military system 
adapted toneedsof young boys. Seven 
Electric lights. Steam 
heat. Perfect sewerage. Wonderful 
chalybeate water. Healthfulness re- 
markable. Nurse and housemother. 
Curriculum covers work of the eight 
grades; also first and second years of 
high school. Capacity sixty cadets. 
INDIVIDUALATTENTION DAY 
AND NIGHT. Charges, $425. For 
illustrated catalog address 


Col. L. L. Rice, President 
Box 25 Bloomington Springs, Tennessee 
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For Young Women 


tory schools, 


extra charge. 


swimming pool. 
ing horseback riding. 
., Unique organization of clubs, each having 
its own club house on the school grounds, pro- 
motes intimate comradeship among girls and 
with teachers and offers fine opportunity for 
social activities at school. 

Application for entrance should be made 
early. References required. Apply to 


Registrar, Box 184 Forest Glen, Md. 


A college preparatory school for girls in its 
54th year. Advanced and general courses. 
Music, Expression and the Home-Making 
Arts are elective. a wenty-cight miles from 
Chicago in a well-known residence suburb. 
Twelve acre campus on Lake Michigan. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, out-of- 
sports, horseback riding. Catalog. 

œ MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Principal 


Box 328, Lake Forest, Illinois 


The SCHOOL for 
BUSINESS LIBRARIANS 


The measure of woman’s independence is her de- 
veloped ability to successfully fill responsible positions. 
This new field of business endeavor offers lucrative 
opportunity to well-trained women. 
Direction of ApeLainr R. Hasse. 
THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 
702 14th Street Washington, D. C. 


SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL | 


i An Episcopal School por = Re 

‘ounded 1842. Junior college; four years High years 
e i ited, " - Ci o 

acts. ea mae le ie aaa ank, 


UsINess. 
Rev. Wannen W. War, Recror, Box 30, Raeion, N. C. 
—————— a a 


Vama, Danville. 
FOR GIRLS. Limited to 


Randolph- Macon Institute 100. College preparatory 


and special courses for those not wishing to go to college. Vo- 
eal and Instrumental Music, Art and Expression. Attractive 
home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. 
Rates $500. Catalogue. Address Cuas. G. Evans, A. M., Prin. 


SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


47th year. College preparatory. Secretarial and 
Domestic Science Courses. Gymnasium. Organized 
athletics. Outdoor life on 50-acre school farm. 


Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A.M., Principal, Waterbury, Conn. 


AVERETT COLLEGE Fe Yous, Women 


ndod 1859 


pool. Extensive grounds. Rate $465. Illustrated catalog. 
James P. Craft, M. A. (Harvard), President, Box A. M., Danville, Va. 


The Bishop’s Schoo 


Upon the Scripps Foundation 
FOR GIRLS LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
Upper and Lower Schools 


PYRvCATIONAaL and social training equal to that of 
Eastern Schools. A faculty representative of East- 
ern and Western Colleges. The advantages of the 
healthiest climate in the world. The pupil goes to 
school in perpetual sunshine—sleeps, plays, exercises 
(at tennis, basketball, riding, swimming, etc.) and 
studies out of doors the year round. Sixteen miles from 
Hotel del Coronado. Convenient for parents wishing 
to spend the winter in California. Write for booklet. 


Rt, Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President 
Caroline 8. Cummins AM, 
Headmis' 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
TSO EAR courses for graduates of high schools or prepara- 

Special work or condensed college courses of 
cultural nature. Music, Expression, Art and other vocational 
courses featured. Domestic Science diploma granted without 


Beautiful 90-acre campus. 32 buildings. Gymnasium and 
Athletics and popular outdoor sports, includ 


Washington, D. C., Suburbs 


Main 
Building 


SCHOOL 


West 72d Street at Riverside Drive, New York 
7 buildin hg! or HIGH 
; 200 students. (A) SEL 

dings and Gonel (B) POST 
GRADUATE:—1, Domestic Science and Home Manage- 
ment; 2, Secretarial; includes Spanish, French, Library 
Methods, ete. 3, Social Welfare and Community Service. 
Practical instruction with opportunity for actual experi- 
ence. Gymnasium, swimming, etc. 
Address Miss A. M. Scupper, 244 W. 72d St. 


IMMACULATA 


Seminary, Washington, D. C. 


Select Suburban School for Girls. TWO-YEAR 
CERTIFICATE COURSE for high school 
graduates. PREPARATORY and SPECIAL 
COURSES, MUSIC, ART, EXPRESSION, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE.’ Students’ rooms 
with suites and private baths. Riding; new 
swimming pool; abundant outdoor sports. 
Sight seeing with experienced chaperones. 
Address The Secretary, 4250 Wisconsin Ave. 

Founded 


OXFORD COLLEGE for Women "isss 


Standard College course with B. A. degree. Music courses 

with B. M. degree. Normal courses in Household Eco- 

nomics, Public School Music and Art. Rates $450. Write 

for ‘Seven Points.” Address OXFORD COLLEGE. 
On10, Oxford, Box 40. 


O AK ST. PAUL’S DISTINCTIVE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Day and Boarding. 69th year. College preparatory, 
general, domestic science courses. Music and dramatic 
arts. Happy school life. Individual care. Skating, Swim- 
ming, Riding, Tennis. | I k ad 


. 
Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
~ Massacavusertts, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 
For women. 32nd year. Modern building. Courses of one, two 
and three years. Present conditions have created great demand 
for our graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 
grounds. Summer Camp. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 


Gunston Hall 


A Cre for = RM — hac gg 
rs. Beverley ason, ncip 
1912 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Lewisburg Seminary 


For Giris. 
Springs, Main line C. & O. 
tude. College preparatory. Elective courses. Two 


In the mountains near White Sulphur 
R. R.—2300 ft. alti- 


years of college work. Music, Art, Home Eco- 

nomics and Expression. Fireproof Dormitory. 

Terms $450 and $500. Catalog on request. Address 
LEWISBURG SEMINARY 


Box 86 Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


15m dicea“ 


For Girls and Young Women. $5 
Students may enter at any time 

Location: The school is located in the famous Valley 
of Virginia, near Natural Bridge, in a section noted 
for its natural scenery and fine winter climate. It is 
reached by two railroads. An elevation of 1000 feet 
insures pure, bracing mountain air. Tennis, basket- 
ball, boating, riding and driving. Notable health 
record. Not a serious case of illness in years. 
The School: $100,000 equipment. Courses of one 
and two years for high school graduates. Art, Ex- 
pression. Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses. 
Special advantages in Music, including Pipe Organ. 
Home Life in Modern School: For years the Seminary 
has been a school of marked individuality, consist- 
ing In its giving the girl home and friends, freedom 
of association with faculty and students, personal 
attention to her whole life, to health, manners and 
character, as well as to mind, the whole aim being 
to make her atrue woman. Bishop Vincent, founder 
of Chautauqua, said: **If 
the people of the North 
knew whatSouthernSemi- 
nary has, you would have 
double as many students. 
1 do not know a school to 
which I had rather send a 
girl.” Rate,$485. Booklet. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, 
Box 808, Buena Vista, Va. 
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Drew Seminary 


The Carmel School for Girls on 
beautiful Lake Gleneida. 49 miles 
from New York. 600 feet elevation. 
High scholastic standing. Small 
classes. General and special courses. 
Athletics. 57th year. Moderate 
charges. For catalog address 


Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, President ~ 
Box 510, Carmel, N. Y. 


Aim—Fall Development of Trae Womanhood 


College Preparatory, Modern La: usie, 
Domestic Beence Ceurmen Certificate et 


Rooms whn private Gace Ata and owning ipe 
wW vate bath. May each year 
Atlantic City. Work not interrupted. Rate s500 


Catalogue and views. Address 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Prin, Box B, Chambersburg, Pa. 
MILWAUKEE-DOWNER SEMINARY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Campus of Milwaukee-Downer 
An accredited and standard school for giris. A four-year 
course for college entrance, Music, Art, ET Science. 
Catalogue. ANNA A. RAYMOND, A. M., Principal, Box A. 


Moravian Seminary and College for Women pres 


This famous old school is delightfully located 
Lehigh Valley, one and one-half hours from P. 
two hours from New York City. Preparatory and 

des fully accredited. Fall term opens 
For information apply to PRESIDENT. B 


Pa. 


The MacDuffie School 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. PA 
Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. 
H back rit . Coll A g 
jorsel riding. ege bags i n 


pr 
Two years Housecraft course. 
jal course. 35 girls. 12 teachers. 
Mack ` Som MacDurrir, A. B. 


MacDorrr, Ph.D., 
The Girls’ Latin School 


courts. 
courses. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1229 St. Paul Street. 


“Fairfax Fall 


A select school for girls in the Blue R Mountains, 
College preparatory, 1 year graduate ae Music, 

Home Economics, Expression, > tarial. Superb 

road facilities. Two main lines. 17 minutes from 
Staunton. 21 acre estate, beautiful homelike building. 
High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest spring 
(Lithia) water in Virginia. Horseback riding, ten= 
nis, basketball, river sports. Terms $525, Catalog 


John Noble Maxwell, 
President 


Fairfax Hall, 
Box A, Basic, Va. 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Pishopthorpe Manor 
Fountain Pil Bethlehem Pennsylvania. 


XCEPTIONAL opportunities fora limited 

number of girls in preparation for col- 
lege, social, or business life. Special two-year 
finishing course for High School graduates. 
Music, Art, Household Arts and Sciences 
Arts and Crafts, Expression and Secretaria! 
work. 
Healthful location in the Lehigh Mountains 


Near New York and Phila. Bishop Ethel- 
bert Talbot, Visitor. 


New gymnasium and tiled swimming pool. 
Tennis, basketball, skating, riding, etc 


Aesthetic and folk dancing. Address 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 249 


For Young Women Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for hoalth and beauty of sconery. 
Elective, Courses, Music, 

Art, Expression, 
pe Domestic Science, 
under the direc- 
tion of European 
and American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
state. For cata- 
log address 


Mattie P. Harris, 
President 

Ds ei Box A 

Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 


ve fowles School £ 


In Philadelphia suburb, a place of great natural beauty 
and healthfulness, easily accessible. Six acres with lake 
Col preparatory, with strong general course. Music 
Art. ited num bers make helpful, sympathetic relations 

between students, teachers and Head of School 
Pits are happy in the refined and charming home life 
Outdoor sports, swimming. Horseback riding. Catalog 
EMMA MILTON COWLES, Head of School 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 
Ely, School 


For Girls 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Preparatory and College 


In the country. One hour from 
New York. al Special and 
College Preparatory Courses. 
Also one-year course, intensive 
college preparatory review. 


ery room has bath 
‘igh unior Coll 
Music, Art, Expression, Domes £ 
Secretarial Courses. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool, beautiful lake, water sports, horseback 
riding, tennis and other outdoor recreations 
Mountain climate. Students from 40 states 
W rite for catalogue and views. 
W. E. MARTIN, Ph.D., President 
Box F, Bristol, Va. 
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Two 


Mount 
a 


School 


miles from 
Boston 


Send 


Send for New Year Book 


A four year General Course. 
Preparation for any college. 


Graduates. 


Special certificate courses in Piano, 
Voice, Pipe Organ, Violin, Art, Dramatic 
Art, Home Economics. 

Eight acres for athletics. 


Horseback Riding (our own stables). 


Pamphlet giving the two year courses for 
High School Graduates and General Fin- 
ishing Courses. 


Some rooms with hot and cold water and private bath. For 
1922-23, early application is necessary to secure enrolment. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 26. 


Exceptional opportunities 
with a delightful home life. 


FOR GIRLS 


year courses for High School 


for new year book, and Special 


1658 SUMMIT St., 
NEWTON, Mass. 


z 


For Young Women 


Founded 1827 


with degrees 
regular courses 
merit 
tarial departments 
teaching granted teacher's 
Missouri 


Music 


Lindenwood College 


Located 50 minutes from St 
Campus of 114 acres overlooking Missouri River 
Standard A college with two and four-year courses 
Special courses for students not taking 
Department 
Home Economics, Physical Training, Secre- 
Graduates looking forward to 


A college that stands for high ideals and thorough 
scholarsn.p, preparing young women for useful lives 
by developing body, mind and soul 
For catalog address J. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 922 


St. Charles, Mo. 


Louis 


of unexcelled 


certificates by State of 


Peace Institute 


for girls and young women, founded 1857. 


Reservations for the 1922-23 Session should be made as 
soon as possible. Limited number received. Standard 
Junior College. Four Years’ Standard Preparatory. Di- 
plomas awarded in Piano, Voice, Art, Expression, Home 
Economics, and Physical Education. Certificates in Secre- 
tarial and Business Courses. Special atténtion to outdoor 
life and Athletics. References required. Address 


MARY OWEN GRAHAM, President, Box A, Raleigh, N. C. 


. on > ? e 
Miss aires School 
The University School for Girls, Chicago 

Boarding and Day School 
Fireproof building on the Lake Shore Drive, 
overlooking Lake Michigan. College prepara- 
tory and graduate courses. Annual charges $1,500. 
Miss Anna R. Haire, A.B., Principal 


1106 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
CATALOGUE BY REQUEST 


A Famous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prepa- 
ration. Special Intensive one-year cours 
college com prehensive examinations. General 
Courses. Household Arts and Home Manage- 
ment. Strong coursesin instrumental and vocal 
music. Modern Languages. Large new sleep- 
ing porch. Fine new Y. W. C. A. swimming 
pool. Horseback riding, excellent canoeing, 
trips afield. Extensive grounds. All sports 
Live teachers. 50 pupils. For catalog address 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
36 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Fhe Colonial Hchosl 


In the cultured environment and finest residential section of Wash 


ington. Unexcelled advantages 


and social life 


Courses include primary, intermediate, academic, college 


for observing Government operations 


Girls 


preparatory, major elective, collegiate, fine arts, domestic science, sec- 


retarial and business training. 
buildings. Small classes. 
individual care and instruction 


Refined home 


School occupies four well-appointed 
influences, with 
Physical 


development through gymnastics, basket- 
ball, tennis, hockey, hiking club, horse- 


back riding and swimming 
address 


For catalog, 


Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Principal 
1535 Eighteenth St., Washington, D. C. 


DIRECTORY OF SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON 


PAGES 88-89-90-91-92 


CUWhen men take the shy-trails 


AMP-FIRES are burning 
by a thousand starlit lakes 
and streams. 


On birch branches and maple 
twigs the day’s ‘‘wash’’ hangs— 
white under the moon. 


Tired sleepers dream. 


Ivory Soap has bathed away 
their aches. 


Ivory Soap has washed their 
slummocky clothes clean and 
fresh for a new start at sunrise. 


Ivory Soap has cleaned the 


camp-cookers of every trace of 
burnt bacon and beans. 


Everyone who has been out 
with a knapsack knows how many 
times a day he needs Ivory Soap 


—and how well it responds to 
each call! 


You who are ‘‘camping’’ at 
home these midsummer days can 
use Ivory just as often, and with 
the same friendly feeling, because 
in seven different ways Ivory 
makes known its goodness: —It 
is pure, mild, fragrant, white; it 
lathers abundantly, rinses quickly 
and ‘‘it floats.”’ 


Whenever soap comes into contact with the skin—use Ivory 


IVORY SOAP [=] 994% PURE 


IT FLOATS 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 
Small Cake 


For toilet, bath, nursery, 
sham fine "laundry. 
Can divided in two 


for individual toilet use. 


Large Cake 
Especially = Naet 


many. cag ai ogg bath. 


Ivory Soap Flakes 


Especially for the wash- 

bowl washing of delicate 

garments. Sample pack- 

age free on request to 

3) Division 18-H, Dey 

#| of Home Economics, 
2 The Pi 
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My Job as a Father 


If I don’t help my boy, Bud, to grow up right, Ill call myself 
a failure, no matter how much money I make, 
or how big a reputation I get 


Y BOY, Bud, is ten years old 

and I’ve just passed forty. 

I have always taken his pres- 

ence in the family circle seri- 

ously. I have held myself in 
a general way responsible for his welfare 
and his future, but not until recently did 
it dawn upon me just what a man-sized 
job I have on my hands. 

Bud has graduated from his baby hood 
into his boyhood. In away he has 
quit his mother’s knee and turned 
to me for counsel and comrade- 
ship. 

Up toa few months ago his place 
at the table was by his mother. 
She prepared his food, arranged 
the napkin under his chin, and 
taught him what table manners a 
pink-cheeked, healthy, and ro- 
guish lad could assimilate. 

Then one night she made a 
startling discovery. He was get- 
ting too big for her to handle. He 
was developing—as all boys de- 
velop—certain traits and manners 
which are the bane and the cha- 
grin of all fond mothers. And she 
was not getting anywhere with her 
tutoring. 

So she transferred him to me. I 
am supposed to keep watch over 
him and do the correcting. He is to 
learn from me what is proper to do. 
His future table manners are in my 
hands. 

Since then I have been doing a 
lot of thinking. My job as Bud’s 
father goes beyond table manners. 
I have been wondering lately just 
what I must do to be successful as 
his dad. What would it mean to 
me if I should tur out a failure in 
that respect? 

I have a number of tasks to do, 
all of which I should like to do well. To 
be a failure in any one of them would be 
disappointing; yet I could bear that with- 
out whimpering if I were sure that I had 
not failed the boy. 

I have known of a number of wealthy 
men who were not successes as fathers. 
They made money rapidly; their factories 
were marvels of organization; their 
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money investments were sound and made 
with excellent judgment, and their con- 
tributions to public service were useful 
and willingly made. All this took time 
and thought. At the finish there was a 
fortune on the one hand—and a worthless 
and dissolute son on the other. Why? Too 
much time spent in money-making implies 
too little time spent with the boy. 

Had someone, when the child was a 


Father and Son 
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E MORE than his dad, 
Be a chum to the lad; 
Be a part of his life 
Every hour of the day; 
Find time to talk with him, 
Take time to walk with him, 
Share in his studies 
And share in his play; 
Take him to places, 
To ball games and races, 
Teach him the things 
That you want him to know; 
Don't live apart from him, 


Don’t keep your heart from him, 


Be his best comrade, 
He’s needing you so! 


youngster romping on the floor, come to 
any one of those fathers and offered him a 
million dollars for the lad, he would have 
spurned the offer and kicked the proposer 
out of his office. Had someone offered 
him ten million dollars in cash for the 
privilege of making a drunkard out of his 
son, the answer would have been the same. 
Had someone offered to buy from him for 


a fortune the privilege of playing with the 
boy, of going on picnics and fishing trips 
and outings, and being with him a part 
of every day, he would have refused the 
proposition without a second thought. 

Yet that is exactly the bargain those 
men made, and which many men are still 
making. They are coining their lives into 
fortunes and automobile factories and 
great industries, but their boys are grow- 
ing up as they may. These men 

robably will succeed in business; 
bie they will be failures as fathers. 
To me it seems that a little less 
industry and a little more com- 
radeship with the boy is more 
desirable. 

Not so much of me in the bank, 
and more of me and of my best in 
the lad, is what I should like to 
have to show at the end of my 
career. 

To be the father of a great son 
is what I should call success. 

Naturally, I should like to have 
much to leave him; but if I could 
have my choice I should prefer to 
leave him so equipped for life that 
he would need no man’s help. 
Better than money would be to 
leave him self-reliant and manly 
and able to earn his own way in 
the world. 

This is what I conceive my job’ 
to be. 

The problem is not easy to 
work out. In the frst place I 
must make myself his best friend. 
If I am to succeed in my job as 
his dad I must have his confidence, 
not some of his conhdence, but all 
of it. I must be the one he will 
turn to first when he is in trouble. 
There must be no one else—no 
uncle, no neighbor, no acquaint- 
ance —to whom he would sooner go. He 
must not be afraid of me. It is therefore 
not enough for me to tell Bud that I am 
his best friend; he must know that for 
himself. He must feel that no matter 
what may happen I am to be depended on. 
Of all his companions I must be first. 

This means that I’ve got to make myself 
worthy of his confidence. This is no one- 
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Part of Eddie Guest’s job as a father is to play with his son, Bud.” He may be busy on his other job 


of writing verses and articles, the job at which he makes a living. But if Bud says, 


“Aw, gee! you’re 


always workin’ when I want to play,” that settles it; forty-year-old .Father limbers up his knees 
and gets down to the biggest business of his life, which is being a comrade to his ten-year-old boy 


sided trust. It is a mutual arrangement. 
I can’t be a “shut-up” father, and hope 
to win. s 
T’ve watched the “shut-up” fathers and 
seen the results. The loud-voiced, stri- 
dent and irritable type which imagines 
verbal abuse and parental intolerance to 
be correction and training is doomed to 
failure. “Shut up,” is a terse and em- 
phatic command, and the child eventually 
obeys it to the letter. He may disobey all 
other regulations and orders, but when 
told to “shut up” often enough he will do 
that consciously and subconscióusly. He 
will shut up within himself all the many 
little treasures of his confidence, which he 
should be happy to give out and which the 
parents Seali be happy to possess. 


NE of the chief dangers as I see it is the 
tendency to expect from children the 
same wise reasoning which adults are sup- 
osed to practice. We think we are pun- 
ishing them for their faults, when the fact 
is we are punishing them because at nine 
or ten or eleven or twelve years they have 
not acquired the experienced wisdom of 
their elders. We tell them they should 
have known better. At their age we did not 
` ourselves know better, and at nine years 
no child will ever know better. To expect 
too much from a boy is apt to lead to pun- 
ishing him merely for being nine years old. 
The task is one which seems to call for 
all the thought and patience I can bring 
to it. There are so many phases to be con- 
sidered. Success as a father cannot 
wholly be written in kindness. Failure 
almost certainly awaits the over-indulgent 
father. To gratify a child’s every whim is 
the easy thing to do. It is what the heart 
prompts us all to do. 

Most of us who are fathers now have 
said to ourselves more than once that our 
children should have some of the pleasures 
of childhood which were denied to us. 
With us who went early to work, whose 
parents battled for the comforts which 
they could supply; whose boyhood was 
spent between school and the newspaper 


route or the errand-running for the neigh- 
borhood druggist, this tendency predom- 
inates. The toys we went without and the 
leasures we lost our children shall have. 
et in this dream of kindness lies great 
danger. 

Better for us were the hardships we en- 
dured. There is more hope for the busy 
boy than the idle one. The parents who 
let their children eat more candy than is 
good for them because they plead for it 
cause pain and suffering where they hoped 
only to give pleasure. So on to the end of 
the chapter. Over-indulgence is Folly’s 
broadest road. 

I know one wealthy couple who have 
reared an only son with rare judgment. 
Both the father and mother had known 
hardships in their youth. The boy was 
born before fortune began to smile upon 
them. Within a few years riches came to 
them asa flood. There was nothing money 
can buy that boy could not have had. 

One heale illustration will suffice to show 
the tact and wisdom of the mother. There 
came a winter when the boys were wearing 
leather gauntlets. 

The son wanted a pair. 

“You may have them,” said the mother. 

“I can get a dandy pair for eight dol- 
lars,” said the boy. 

The mother shook her head. “Eight dol- 
lars is too much to pay for gauntlets,” she 
said. “You may have a two-dollar pair, 
like those all the other boys are wearing.” 

It wasn’t the price she was worrying 
about; it was the effect of too much 
money upon her boy. That son has come 
through an avenue of riches unspoiled. 
He has learned the value of money and, 
what is more, has kept the friendships of 
his boyhood. 


HERE comes often the time when it is 

easier to give than to refuse. It takes 
time to explain; and it is often difficult to 
do. Tears flow quickly from little eyes. 
Whims ungratified are hard to pacify. To 
refuse what you can afford seems strange- 
ly stern. Many a father has given, only 
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to get the child out of his way—to find 
later that the son has “gone out of his 
way” forever. 

I know that I must not be over-indul- 
gent. Mother laughs at the way I give in 
to him. How to give in wisely is my prob- 
lem. To fail him there might cost him 
greatly later on. 

We have certain regulations. Bedtime 
for Bud is eight-thirty o’clock during the 
school week. The picture show is not per- 
mitted until Friday evening, except on 
certain special occasions. At times this 
rule seems hard, but it is adhered to. 
However, there are no tantrums about it. 
Bud and I have talked this over too many 
times for any misunderstanding to exist. 
We have reasoned it out. 


T MEAL times we talk the day over. 

What has interested him interests me, 
and what has puzzled him I try to make 
clear. He is not allowed to monopolize 
the conversation, but he may share in it. 
When guests are at the table the same 
condition is observed. We do not em- 
barrass him with too much instruction or 
rob him of his ease with too much re- 
straint. His table manners are not forced 
and unnatural. Formality may properly 
be required of an adult, but a healthy boy 
is entitled to some leeway. 

My job as a father is a day and night 
task, and involves not only Bud but me 
also. It is twofold in its obligation. I 
feel that I owe to him the best I can do 
with my strength. I cannot be a good 
father—and a poor citizen. I cannot be 
true to him—and false to my neighbors. 
I cannot be a cheat down-town—and a 
symbol of honor at home. IfI am careless 
in my business, I shall be careless with 
him, too. 

This means that I must try to succeed 
for his sake. If I have gained his confi- 
dence I must also—in order to keep that 
confidence—gain his pride and respect. 
Not to do my own work to the best of my 
ability would be unfair to him. He is a 
partner in all that can come to me. If I 
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lose, he loses. If shame and disgrace 
come to me, he suffers, too, and I have 
failed him as a father. 

By all the laws of inheritance he is en- 
titled to a clean name. I may not be able 
to leave him wealth or social position, but 
it is within my power to leave him that. 
This is an obligation which lies upon me 
when I am not with him. 

But how much of my time must be 
given to him? To what is he entitled by 
right? I think he is entitled to my com- 
panionship. The difficulty lies in the con- 
flict between what seems business neces- 
sity and his demands. It is not always 

ssible to go pleasure-seeking with him. 

here are times when little of the day can 
be spent with him. Lately we have been 
separated for whole weeks at a time. The 
demands upon me have grown to an ap- 
palling extent. My duty to the public 
and my duty as a father cannot be recon- 
ciled. He has reached that age where he 
needs more of me, yet more and more 
I am being called away from home. Yet 
if he is to know me and if I am to know 
him, we must be together. 

I think that my job as a father requires 
a complete intimacy with my boy. I 
must not only know him thoroughly but I 
must know his playmates, too. This 
means that I cannot walk by the vacant 
lot where they are playing. If it’s a base- 
ball game I must take part in it. I took 
part in what I thought was my last ball 
game before Bud was born. I noticed then 
that I was slowing down. J couldn’t get the 
grounders out of the i 
dirt the way I used to, 
and the play at second 
base found me dodg- 
ing danger rather than 
meeting it. My right 
arm, never strong, 
couldn’t get the ball 
across the diamond, 
and I decided that age 
had called me to the 
bench. 


Bu! am playing 

ball again. hess a 
few minutes ago | came 
in froma game. Iwas 
busy on this article 
when he called. 

“Dad, come on and 
peg me a few, will 
you?” 

This was a morning 
set aside for this par- 
ticular task. My first 
impulse was to refuse 
his request. 

“Aw, gee!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“You’re al- 
ways working when I 
want to play.” 

So I went out to pe 
him a few. Now I 
thought I knew that 
boy. I fancied I could 
tell anyone all about 
him. Yet it had been 
almost a year since I 
had tossed a baseball 
to him. 

“Ts that the swiftest 
you can throw?” he 
asked with a grin. 

“Do you want them 
faster?” I asked. 
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“Sure, burn ’em in!” he cried, and the 
old right arm went to work. To my sur- 
prise he could handle his mitt with ease 
and grace. He was not afraid of the ball 
and he caught what little speed I have 
left without flinching. To know a boy you 
must play with him. 

I have lost my skill at marbles. I know 
my knees and knuckles are no longer 
suited to the game. I had forgotten even 
the rules or the sort of contests we used to 
have, until the day he appeared with 
agates and “miggles,” as he now calls 
them. ‘To us of the old days they were 
“mibs.” 

But I have been down in the dirt with 
him, and down on the carpet with him; 
we've disputed shots together, and al- 
though he can outshoot me I have demon- 
strated to him that I once was a boy and I 
once could play. 


PHS, then, is the basis of our compan- 
ionship. I am his dad, but I have been 
myself a boy like him. There are times 
when this leads to difficulties. He is apt 
to expect too much of me in the way of 
agility and endurance. I can run one 
good race with him, but I cannot run the 
block six or seven times without fatigue. 
It is hard for him to understand that the 
boy in me is wearing a grown-up body. 
From this play I have been able to 
learn much about him. I know the way 
he takes his defeats and his victories. I 
know the thoughts he thinks and the 
things he says in pleasure and in anger. 


Edgar A. Guest, at home with his wife and Bud. Millions of people know 
and love the author of ‘‘A Heap o’ Livin,’”’ “Just Folks,” ‘‘Over Here,” 


“The Path to Home,” and ‘‘When the Day Is Done.” 
printed every day in more than one hundred and fifty newspapers; 
hundreds of thousands of copies of his books have been sold; and several 
hundred thousand persons have attended his readings and lectures. 
was born in England, forty-one years ago, but has lived in this country 
since he was ten years old. Detroit has been his home since he was a boy 
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His education is also a part of my job. 
While I am a believer in the public-school 
system of our country, and an admirer of 
the Detroit schools, my duty to him does . 
not end at the schoolhouse door. Fine 
though his teachers are, there are many 
things they cannot teach him. His edu- 
cation cannot entirely be turned over to 
public ofheials. It is more my particular 
task than theirs. They may teach him the 
art of reading. I must teach him shat to 
read, and how. So, many a night together 
we go rambling through the pages of 
Stevenson or Marryat or Tarkington, dis- 
cussing the heroes and the desperadoes as 
we go. We know the good and the bad, 
and the difference between them. We 
know what is honest and what is dishon- 
est, and why; what is good to do and what 
is wrong to do. 

My job as his dad includes also an in- 
terest in his arithmetic and his geography. 
His monthly report cards are as important 
to me as the royalty statement of my 
publishers. I look upon it as an itemized 
account of my largest investment. 

Here is a normal, healthy, roguish, fun- 
loving ten-year-old son, bearing my name 
and meaning more to me than my own 
selfish ambitions, bringing home an ac- 
count of his month’s labors. The figures 
written down are the judgments of his 
teachers upon his ability and his progress. 
It is more: it is a statement of my own 
endeavors in his behalf. 

It is a good report, too. The figures show 
that in some subjects he is doing well; in 
others not so well; in 
one subject he is not 
making progress. There 
is one column that in- 
terests me more than 
all the others. It is 
marked “effort.” I 
look to that and find 
that he is marked ‘“‘ex- 
cellent,” and I pat him 
on the back. He may 
not be doing perfect 
work, but he is trying. 
Excellent in arithmetic 
may bea mark of bril- 
liance, but to be excel- 
lent in effort is a mark 
of character. 


Ik I knew exactly 
what the future holds 
for him my job as his 
dad would be much 
easier. When he wants 
to learn how to throw 
a ball I can take him 
out and show him how 
it is done. There are 
things I can teach him 
which will be useful to 
his boyhood; there are 
things I shall teach 
him which shall be of 
benefit to his young 
manhood, but the goal 
of his destiny ts not 
for me or anyone to 
know. It may be pos- 
sible that great re- 
sponsibilities await his 
growth. He may or 
may not rise to fame. 
However, I feel that I 
shall not have done my 
(Contd on page 124) 
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One Big Fight After Another 


More interesting than romance, because it is true, is the story of Franklin 
Remington—His company, in constructing foundations for some of 
the greatest buildings in the world, has had to fight the 
forces of nature to a standstill—His entire 
career 1s full of spectacular incidents 


N NEW YEAR’S DAY, 1902, 
after ten years of business tri- 
umph and disaster, Franklin 
Remington sat down with 
himself and took an account 

of stock. The ledger of his life showed 
several significant items: He was thirty- 
six years old. He was forty thousand 
dollars in debt—through no fault of his 
own. And he had just cut loose from an 
enterprise into which he had put his heart 
and soul for five years. 

Thereupon, he took the most important 
two steps of his career. He borrowed 
another eight thousand dol- 
lars and invested it in the 
organization of a construc- 
tion company to tackle the 
rough and tough jobs of the 
world’s work. Then he got 
married! 

The development of that 
little company into the 
largest Organization of its 
kind in the country is one 
of the most appealing ro- 
mances in American indus- 
try. It has come about 
through fighting the forces 
of nature to a standstill! 

More than thirty of the 
greatest office buildings in 
New York are inseparably 
linked with bedrock, scores 
of feet below, because Rem- 
ington and his associates 
have driven home the con- 
crete caissons on which 
they stand. The Wool- 
worth Building, the tallest 
in the world; the Municipal 
Building, with the deepest 
caissons ever sunk for an 
office structure, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet below 
the curb; the Singer, White- 
hall, Western Union, Guar- 
anty Trust, and United 
States Express buildings 
are only a few of the tower- 
ing piles on New York’s sky line which 
Remington’s army has made possible by 
disemboweling sand, gravel, living water, 
quicksand, and rock strata, until the 
earth’s crust was reached. The same 
organization installed the foundations for 
the buildings that stand on the costliest 
two sites in America—those of the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company and of J. P. Morgan 
& Company, on opposite corners of Wall 
and Broad streets. 

The difficulties and magnitude of jobs 
like these stagger the imagination. Re- 
cently the Foundation Company—of 
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By Merle Crowell 


which Remington has been the guiding 
genius, both as president and chairman of 
the board of directors—completed the 
biggest piece of foundation excavation 
work ever undertaken. It was for the 
new Federal Reserve Bank Building, in 
New York. 

Five stories of the completed structure 
will be below street level, running down to 
a depth of seventy-eight feet, while the 
foundations themselves extend to one 
hundred and four feet below the level of 
the adjacent sidewalks. The entire lot 
was enclosed in a continuous wall of con- 


How to Attract the Notice 
of the Man Higher Up 


F I WERE a stenographer, a clerk, or an office 
assistant in a big company, 
ington, “ 


” 


from foreign countries, or any of the finished 


product were sold in them, I would learn the his- 
tories of those countries, the business and social 
customs of their peoples, and whatever else was to 
available in the line of general information. 

“In short, I would see that I was better informed 
on some things, at least, than the head of my de- 
partment or the head of the business. Sooner or 
later, when some question was under discussion, | 
would be in a position to volunteer information 
that would surprise him. Nothing more surely at- 
tracts an executive's attention to an employee than 
to learn from that employee something that the 
executive didn’t know himself.” 


crete caissons—great, bottomless boxes 
sunk to bedrock. Inside these descending 
caissons men tore at the earth’s vitals 
under a compressed air pressure powerful 
enough to keep back the flow of water. 
‘Twenty-four thousand cubice yards of 
earth—enough to load twelve thousand 
two-horse trucks—were excavated inside 
the caissons and taken out through their 
tops. 

With a wall thus driven to bedrock all 
around the lot, shutting off the flow of wa- 
ter, an additional one hundred thousand 
cubic yards of earth, or fifty thousand 


says Mr. Rem- 
and had ambitions to become an impor- 
tant executive of it, I would study that business 
from the ground roots up. I would learn every last 


detail of the domestic markets. If supplies came 


two-horse truck loads, were excavated 
from the interior, where the cellars of the 
building were later to be. 

Enough concrete was used in this o 
eration to build a sidewalk three feet wide 
and six inches thick for a distance of one 
hundred and five miles. Into the rein- 
forcing of the foundations went one thou- 
sand tons of steel bars. The same maw 
swallowed two milion seven hundred 
thousand feet of timber, board measure— 
or cnough to build a three-foot sidewalk, 
two inches thick, for a distance of eighty- 
five miles. Yet jobs of this character 
mike up less than one quar- 
ter of the general construc- 
tion work performed by the 
company organized on a 
aides margin of borrowed 
capital twenty years ago. 

thas bridged and amal 
the largest rivers of the 
North American continent; 
broken two records in mine 
shaft construction; and 
erected scores of wer 
plants, factories, office build- 
ings, refineries, and piers in 
all parts of the United 
States, and in Canada, 
Mexico, South America and 
Europe. 

During the period of the 
war, from April 6th, 1917, 
December 31st, 1918, 
Remington’s organization, 
pul as as high as thirty- 

e thousand men, did one 
a million dollars 
worth of work. 

This includedthe creation 
of five huge chemical plants, 
ten power plants, shafts 
and tunnels for eight mines, 
foundations for an equal 
number of great office build- 
ings, thirteen bridge piers, 
eight dams, ten shipyards 
and additions to shipvards, 
forty-five masted auxiliary 
schooners for the French Government, 
eight barges for the United States Navy 
Department, and fifteen cargo-steamer 
hulls. An additional fifty cargo-steamers 
and mine sweepers were under construc- 
tion in the same period. 

The carcer of. Franklin Remington is a 
strange drama: He narrowly escaped re- 
ceiving by inheritance a fortune compara- 
ble to the one he has torn from the resist- 
ing earth. 

One hundred and six years ago two men, 
father and son, were busy at their black- 
smith’s forge in (Continued on page &0) 
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Franklin Remington 


FOR the past twenty years Mr. Remington’s name 
has been linked with many of the most interesting and 
spectacular engineering feats on the North American 
Continent. The Foundation Company, of which he 
has been president or chairman of the board during 
this period, has driven to bedrock the foundations of 
many of New York’s greatest skyscrapers, bridged 


and dammed great rivers, sunk mining shafts, built 
enormous bulkheads and piers, erected office build- 
ings and factories, and performed many other engi- 
neering accomplishments. Its war period contracts 
alone, from April, 1917, to the end of 1918, totaled 
more than $100,000,000. Mr. Remington lives in New 
York, where the main offices of his company are located 
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John Davey 


and abused, he wrote a book called “The Tree Doctor,” 
which, with his subsequent work, has made him famous 


BORN in Somersetshire, England, seventy-two years 
ago, the son of a tenant-farmer, John Davey taught 
himself to read and write when he was twenty years 
old. When he was twenty-seven he came to America 
and began work as a laborer. The next winter he 
went to school, for the first and only time in his life. 
Later, impressed by the way our trees were neglected 
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as “the father of tree surgery.” The lower picture 
shows Mr. Davey in his home, “Birdmount,” at Kent, 
Ohio. The upper picture shows the magnificent Rath- 
bone Elm, at Marietta, Ohio, one of the trees that has 
been under Davey care 


He Learned His Letters 


At Twenty 


The story of John Davey, famous throughout the land as a great 
tree expert—Until he became a young man he could not read 
At the age of four he learned the biggest lesson of his life 


"VE BEEN listening to John Davey’s 
accent, almost, but not quite, a 
brogue, which has lingered since he 
was a boy in Somersetshire, England. 
And I’ve been thinking what a won- 

derful thing it would be if some of these 
busy inventors had made it possible for 
John Davey’s printed words to speak here 
with the tones of John Davey’s voice. 

But even without his voice and his per- 
sonality, John Davey’s story is an extraor- 
dinary one. Recently, he told the readers 
of this magazine some of the things he 
knows about trees—and 
perhaps he has more prac- ` 
tical knowledge on that 
subject than anybody else 
in the world. 

He is famous all over the 
country as “the tree man,” 
“the tree doctor,” and “the 
father of tree surgery.” But 
whether you care about 
trees or not, you are bound 
to be interested in the story 
of John Davey himself. 

‘Do you know the first 
great thing that ever pes 
pened to me?” he said. “It 
was planting a potato! My 
father was a tenant farmer 
in England, where I was 
born seventy-five years ago. 
And one day, when I was 
not quite four years old, he 
was planting potatoes and 
I asked him to let me plant 
one, too. So he cut a potato 
in half and had me get a big 
iron spoon, because I was 
too small to handle a hoe 
or a shovel. Then he told 
me to listen to him care- 
fully, and with great earn- 
estness he said: 

s Do it right—or don’t do 
itatalll 

“He showed me how to 
plant each half of the po 
tato with the cut side down; and then, 
with my iron spoon, I had to shovel the 
dirt back into the trench, which looked as 
big as a canal to me. Through the weeks 
that followed I tugged paile of water to 
put on my two plants. I kept the weeds 
away. And always my father would re- 

t to me, ‘Do it right, son; or don’t do 
it at alll’ 

“We do not plant potatoes that way 
now; at least not in this country. But it 
was the right way then. And because, in 
all the care I gave them, I followed my 


twenty years old! 


By Mary B. Mullett 


father’s injunction more faithfully than 
he himself had time to follow it, my two 
plantings yielded the finest potatoes in 
the whole garden. That lesson has stayed 
with me for more than seventy years. 
“When I was.only eight years old I 
went out to work on neighboring farms, 
receiving sixpence a day for my labor. 
With a mattock, I kept the weeds out of 
the rows of grain and of vegetables. I dug 
turnips and learned to bind wheat into 
sheaves. And so I went on, learning 
everything that had to be done on a farm. 


Read This Message From 


John Davey 


“TF YOU ever get discouraged, I want 

you to remember John Davey, who 
didn’t know how to read until he was 
John Davey hasn’t 
accumulated great riches. His hands have 
known plenty of hard toil. He is just a 
plain old fellow without any frills. But he 
has all the material comforts any man 
needs. He has friends, high and low—and 
he likes to have both kinds. Above all, he 
has the satisfaction of a lifetime of enthu- 
siastic enjoyment of work! And at seven- 
ty-five, even though he does have to go to 
bed in a rocking chair now, he is looking 
forward to more years of blessed work. 
For honest work, to a good purpose, is the 
greatest joy in life.’’ 


. “Then, when I was only thirteen, my 
mother died; and as we were a large fam- 
ily my father put two of us boys out with 
other farmers. At the place where I went 
I had a room by myself at first. But be- 
fore long I had to share it with a teamster, 
a rough fellow given to cursing and 
swearing. 

“Tl never forget the first night he was 
there. My mother was a deeply religious 
woman and had brought me up to sa 
my prayers every night. But when it 
came to kneeling down in front of a fellow 


like that teamster, I didn’t know what to 
do. I thought it would be a sin not to 
pray, per I expected that he would curse 
me if I did. It was a case of being damned 
if I did, and damned if I didn’t. 

“I waited until he was in bed and the 
light was out. Then I quietly got down 
on my knees beside the bed. Receiving no 
response to his talk, he said: ‘Where are 
you, lad?’...No answer.... Putting 
out his hand, he touched my head, and 
realized what I was doing. He was silent 
until I got into bed. Then, in a shaking 
voice, he made some apol- 
ogy for his cursing.” 

John Davey struck the 
arm of his chair and his own 
voice shook as he went on. 

“Oh, I had my chance 
then! If I hadn't turned 
coward that man would 
have respected me, as any 
man respects honesty and 
courage. But the next 
night, craven that I was, I 
crawled into bed without 
kneeling down; and I said 
no more prayers for a long 
and bitter time to come. 

“Having started to be a 
coward, I kept on being 
one. Mind you, I had been 
taught that for every. idle 
word we must give account 
at the Day of Judgment. 
And oaths, I believed, were 
the worst kind of idle words. 
Yet because I feared ridi- 
cule if I did not do as others 
did, I began to curse. Fear 
is the scourge of a man’s 
soul. I feared the ridicule 
of my companions; and I 
feared the wrath of God. 
So I was doubly tormented. 

“Then one of my friends, 
Tom Braddock, died quite 
suddenly. He, too, had 
been one of the swearing 
kind; and they told me that almost with 
his last breath he had cried out, ‘Hell 
must be my portion!’ 

“All this will seem morbid and over- 
wrought to a careless generation like the 
present one. But to me it was a revela- 
tion of the wrath to come. Tom’s death 
brought me up standing. 

8 ‘Sohn Davey, I said to myself, ‘you 
stop right now! From this day on you will 
do none of these evil things! 

“ I did stop cursing—though twas often 
a hard fight— (Continued on page 134) 
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He fitted a small harness to the Runt’s shoulders, attached it to a small piece of wood, then set off, carefully 
breaking a trail about the cabin. The Runt followed happily; never had life been sweeter than at that moment 


“One Smart Pup” 


A dog story 


By Frank Richardson Pierce 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE GIGUERE 


s AM afraid we’ll have to drown the 
runt of the bunch!” announced 
Dean, with obvious reluctance. 
There was an expression of deep 
regret upon his strong face as he 

contemplated the playful group of pup- 
pies. An even dozen there were—sturdy 
little Malemutes, awkward in movement; 
feet seemingly many sizes too large; baby 
teeth as sharp as needles and as white as 
snow, gleaming from pink jaws. 

They snapped and growled in their 
play, tugging at an ear, leg, tail that 
happened to be conveniently within 
reach. Each lived in the happy present, 
as children do. The future lay ahead, a 
life of long days tugging at heavy sleds 
over heavier trails, facing the rigors of 
Arctic winters, of gnawing at the ice balls 
that formed on their pads, of sleeping on 
their ration of frozen fish, so the heat of 
their bodies would thaw it sufficiently to 
eat, of serving mankind as it is given no 
other breed to serve. 

Of the pack of heavy-coated puppies, 
the one usually beneath the others, the 
one with the brightest eyes, the shortest 
legs, yet by far the most intelligent and 
active despite his physical handicap, was 
the Runt. In the days that were to come, 
when perhaps Dean's very life depended 
upon the strength of his dogs, the Runt 
would be a liability. It is the unwritten 
law of the frozen regions that only the 
strong of heart and body shall survive, a 
natural law that governs all living things. 

As Dean would have stood out from a 
group of rugged men, so did the dogs he 
bred stand out from the others. In the 
man’s make-up was a deep love for dogs, 
any kind and size of dog, even mangy 
mongrels of the alleys, but above all he 
loved Malemutes His love and sympathy 
urged him to permit the Runt to live; 
but the law of the land, which knows 
not the meaning of love and sympathy, 
ordered otherwise, and he knew the Runt 
must go. f 

“Hang it all,” he growled, “T’ll have to 
drown him!” He was silent a moment, 
then added desperately, “or something. 
He'll eat his share of food, but he can’t do 
his share of the work and that js a burden 
on the others.” 

“Ba Gar!” protested Le Mar, the 
French-Canadian who planned to winter 
in with Dean, “you no kill those pup! 
He’s the smartest feller in the bunch!” 

“It’s pretty tough all around,” Dean 
replied; “but you can see he’s a runt. 
He’ll never be a big dog. His legs will 
always be short. If I lived in town I 
wouldn’t care; but up here, where every 
pound of food counts, it’s different. He’s 
got to go, poor little cuss!” 

For the first time the Runt noticed the 
two men. His fellow pups immediately 
became a minor consideration. He 


scrambled and squirmed through the 


irresponsible pack, spilled over the last 
and landed nose foremost in the dirt, 
simply because his forelegs were not long 
enough to prevent such a mishap. He 
squatted down upon his haunches and 
eyed Dean quizzically, cocking his head 
first to right, then to left. When Le Mar 
spoke, his attention was turned instantly 
toward him. He waited patiently for 
some sign of recognition from the men. 
None forthcoming, his eyes brightened 
with a roguish gleam and he reared his 
body upward, nipping at Dean’s bootlace 
with his sharp teeth. Then, his none too 
steady legs giving way beneath him, he 
tumbled into a furry heap; but he still 
held to the bootlace, his eyes rolling in 

uaint humor until the whites showed. 

his was real sport, far superior to biting 
another pup’s tail or leg. 

“Aw! Aw!” murmured Le Mar, “the 
leetle Runt, ba Gar!” 

“You win!” exclaimed Dean. “I 
simply can’t do it now! Feast or famine, 
we'll find enough for you to eat, even if I 
have to share mine.” 


"THROUGH the long, balmy days of a 
glorious Alaskan summer, the Runt vied 
with his brothers in the matter of food 
consumption. Twice a day Dean placed 
great quantities of food before the grow- 
ing pups. A mad scramble, a few gulps, 
and it had vanished, leaving each pup 
hungrier than before. Despite his handi- 
cap, the Runt secured his share. Perhaps 
the strength of the food went to develop 
his brain, to make his bright, humorous 
eyes still brighter; certainly his body did 
not develop to any appreciable degree. 
He grew, of course, but the others de- 
veloped by leaps and bounds. 

«Pook at those legs!” commented 
Dean one day. “If I didn’t know other- 
wise, I’d say there is a strain of the 
dachshund in him.” 

“Ba Gar,” responded Le Mar; “look 
at those bright eye—smartest feller. . .” 

“Don’t I know it?” interrupted Dean. 
“If he only had a body to match that 
brain of his, what a wonderful lead dog 
he would make!” 

The others gradually took on names. 
There was “ Moose,” so named because he 
was the biggest of the several litters; and 
“Shorty,” and “Mike,” and “Cultus,” 
the bad dog, and “‘Skookum,” who was 
strong. And the smallest of all was the 
“Runt.” 

At an age when pups of warmer climes 
are taught to heel, drop, and ho, the 
Malemutes were fitted with small har- 
nesses attached to a block of wood, which 
they dragged over the grass as they 
learned that “Gee!” meant swing to the 
right, “Haw!” to the left, “Mush on!” 
to go, and “Whoa!” to stop. Often Dean 
carried a whip, but their woolly backs 
never felt the bite of the lash—never 


would in fact. Dean’s method of training 
was different. The pistol-like cracks were 
used to emphasize commands and not 
to force obedience through fear. 

The Runt viewed the training of his 
fellows with interest, while his active 
drain speculated on the reason why his 
shoulders were never fitted with a harness, 
why he was not permitted the joy of this 
fascinating new game. Perhaps his stout 
little heart even felt a twinge of unhappi- 
ness when he was not allowed to join with 
his brothers in dragging the block. The 
Malemute pup instinctively enjoys work, 
and when in leash will lunge forward and 
pull for all he is worth, making even a 
strong man extend himself to hold the dog 
in check. The Runt did the next best 
thing, he trailed behind the others. With- 
out knowing it, he had taken an optimistic 
view of life. Early he had discovered that 
a pup with very short legs could keep pace 
with one of long legs by the simple ex- 

edient of taking two steps to one. 
Eea enough, was the Runt’s way of 
reasoning, and he followed it. 

Shortly before the snow fell, the Runt 
found himself in his first real fight. Just 
how it started none of the half-grown 
dogs knew, but Cultus was supposed to 
have been the instigator. The Runt 
found himself at the bottom of the snarl- 
ing pack. Dean burst from the cabin, a 
warlike peacemaker. To his amazement, 
the Runt held the field very much to him- 
self. The battle was over as suddenly as 
it had begun. A number of pups were 
nursing minor wounds; others were pon- 
dering on the futility of warfare; but the 
Runt, still somewhat dazed, was ex- 
penenang the sweetness of his first 
victory. Literally the under dog, he had 
tarned. disadvantage to advantage and 
made the most of his position. 


EAN noticed a change from that 
day. When the irresponsible pack 
took a notion to romp afeld, the Runt 
assumed leadership and the'others trailed 
along behind. At such times he would 
make his stubby legs move at top speed, 
though his brothers cantered along with- 
out effort. 

“Poor little devil!” whispered Dean 
one day as the pack returned after an 
absence of nearly three hours down the 
creek. “Hes a natural leader, but his 
little heart is too stout for his short legs.” 
The others were still in a playful mood, 
but the Runt was exhausted. None had 
disputed his leadership, but it had cost 
him heavily in strength. 

With the coming of the first snow the 
old dogs read the signs. After a summer 
of ease, work would now begin. There 
were several long trips for supplies to the 
distant mining camp, as well as shorter 
trips. Dean usually baeeed a moose in the 
fall and hauled the meat to camp with the 
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team. To obtain sufficient fish for his 
team during the winter, he would make a 
number of excursions to Fish Lake. 

The Runt was the first of the half- 
grown dogs to scent the unusual. He 
romped around as Dean brought forth the 
sled and harnessed the old dogs; then he 
manifested extreme hopefulness, as sev- 
eral of the younger dogs were harnessed 
beside their elders. This was the final 
course previous to actual work with the 
sled. lt taught them to perform real 
work, to pull with the others, to swing 
with them, and instilled the first feeling 
of pride and responsibility. 

The Runt’s spirits ebbed; but he was 
not yet beaten. He floundered through 
the fresh snow at top speed and barely 
held his own. A hundred yards from the 
cabin Dean stopped, and to the Runt’s 
ears came the cruelest words he had ever 
heard: ‘‘Go on home! Go back, Runt!” 
Dean had spoken them kindly at first; 
then, as the Runt squatted down in the 
snow to argue the point, a new and 
severe note crept into his voice, but the 
Runt stood fast. The others were bound 
on a new adventure, why not he? True, 
it was a different sort of trail than he had 
traversed in the summer, and a dog’s legs 
sometimes sunk into this soft, cold white 
stuff until it quite reached his middle; but 
if a dog kept constantly at it, wouldn’t he 
get somewhere? He most certainly 
would. 


“Go on back!” 


['8GRACED and disappointed, the 
Runt bowed his head in shame, but 
his stubby, determined legs did not move. 

“Hey! Mar!” shouted Dean, 
“Come and get the Runt! He wants to 

along, and the little devil is floundering 
in snow to his belly already.” 

With pipe gripped firmly between his 
teeth, Le Mar emerged from the cabin, a 
kindly grin upon his face. “Ba Gar, those 
Runt, one smart pup!” commented the 
man, and he A e up the Runt by the 
scruff of his neck and carried him to the 
cabin, an inglorious, limp, crestfallen 
object. From the corner of his eye the 
Runt had seen the team leap into the 
harness in response to Dean’s “Mush 
on!” had watched his ungainly fellows 
emulate their elders; and every unhar- 
nessed pup romp happily in the sled’s 
wake, an ecstatic pack enjoying their first 
real trail experience. 

For several minutes after Dean had 
vanished, Le Mar regarded the Runt 
sympathetically, then muttering some- 
thing in French he donned his parka and 
called the Runt to follow. Outside, he 
fitted a small harness to the Runt’s 
shoulders, attached it to a small piece of 
wood, then set off, carefully breaking a 
trail about the cabin. The Runt followed 
happily; never had life been sweeter than 
at chat moment. And when Le Mar quit 
after a half-hour of it, the Runt was still 
ready for more. 

But the kindly Le Mar could not always 
give time to the Runt’s entertainment 
when the others were away. The hateful 
words “‘Go back home!” came frequent- 
ly, and seared the impression of disgrace 
on the Runt’s active brain. He did not 
understand why; but he sensed he was not 
wanted. Above all, he wanted to serve 
the big, friendly man who was always 
kind except for this one thing. 
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Now that they were 
working, the half- 
rown dogs cared less 
or aimless excursions 
about the cabin. The 
Runt was still their 
acknowledged leader, 
and when he trotted 
away they followed 
dutifully enough, but 
théy would have pre- 
ferred the comfort of 
the kennel. 

Twice, when Dean 
made short trips, the 
fateful “Go back 
home!” did not fallon | 
the Runt’s ears. In- 
stead, the man smiled 
and said, ‘“‘Come 
along, Runt!” His 
joy at this was bound- ; 
less, and death itself : 
in this man-god’s serv- 
ice would have been 
sweet. The trips were 
far too short, which, if 
he had known it, was 
the reason he was per- 
mitted to accompany 
the others. 

When the lakes and 
rivers were frozen and 
the grip of the Arctic 
winter lay heavy on 
the land, Dean pre- 
pared for an extended 
trip to Fish Lake. It 
was a day’s mushing 
from the cabin, and he 
would remain about a 
week, depending upon 
his luck in securing ; 
fish. i 

“Irs quite a trip,” 
commented Dean, | 
“but I havent got - 
the heart to leave the ; 
Runt behind. He does | 
enjoy trail work so, , 
and the loyal little fel- | 
low is lotsof company. } 
Dll take him with me, į 
and when he tires he 
can ride on the sled; 
the trail is pretty well 
packed anyway, and 
the going for short- 
legged pce accordingly is much easier.” 

T ar watched the interesting expe- 
dition’s start two days later. Dawn of the 
short day was still far away as Dean 
cracked his whip. A team of seven dogs 
settled down as one, the sled lunged for- 
ward, and with a final wave of his hand he 
was off. Close to his heels followed the 
Runt, and trailing behind him were eleven 
other pups. 

Le Mar remained standing motionless in 
the doorway until the last pup had van- 
ished from view, then entered the cabin 
and settled down for a week of loneliness. 
In the winter kennel beneath the cabin 
his own team quarreled among them- 
selves over real and fancied wrongs. 

Dean’s Malemutes were equal to aver- 
aging six miles an hour over a good trail 
with a light load. This morning, with 
the Runt’s short legs in mind, he cut down 
the speed to fo:'r miles an hour, and broke 
trail across country until he came to the 
river bank, five miles away. Below, the 


i 
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frozen stream lay gleaming in the first 
light of dawn. Descending to its inviting 
surface he lifted the Runt to the sled and 
set off at top speed. He could make real 


time now and reach the fishing camp, 
thirty-three miles ahead, by night, pro- 
vided the pups could maintain the pace. 
It would be a good test of their physical 
strength and courage. 

Shortly after noon Dean passed the 
blazed tree on the river bank that marked 
the twenty-three-mile point. The team 
was still fresh, tails curled over their backs, 
tireless. The pups no longer cavorted 
about, but plodded steadily, stopping 
occasionally to investigate some vagrant 
and mysterious odor that chanced to reach 
their curious nostrils; then to race like a 
pack of young wolves to overtake the sled. 


N a land where fortune smiles when 
least expected, tragedy strikes without 
warning. One moment, the cold silence 
of the land was broken only by the soft 
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padding of many feet and the gliding of 
the sled runners; the next, the sickening, 
sinister crack of shattering ice broke the 


stillness. The sled reared apros jerk-, 


ing the startled team to an abrupt stand- 
still. Beneath the ice, sinking slowly from 
the weight of man and sled, the waters 
ran swiftly and dark. Dean, clinging to 
the sled with desperation, fêlt the water 
creep up his legs half way to the knees, 
while its icy chill drove away all sensation 
after the first shock. 

**Steady,” he cried sharply; then, 
“Mush on! Mush on!” 


THE note of calmness in the ringing cry. 
steadied the team. In unison the dogs 
settled down and pulled—pulled until 
each back bowed and each belly touched 
the ice from the strain, while toes dug for 
footing and held. The load slipped ee 
the lashings and tumbled toward Dean, 


the Runt rolling helplessly with the rest.’ 


In the brief moment that ice cakes and 


sled jammed, Dean hurled the Runt clear, 
tossed a bundle of precious birch bark 
after him, then leaped himself. The re- 
action as he leaped broke the jam. The 
sled, caught by the current, was sucked 
beneath the ice, pulling the wheelers in 
with it. For one brief instant the others 
held, then, as the strain became too great, 
one gave way, and with him went the 
others. Dean landed on his hands and 
knees, his right leg clear; the left, half in 
the water, cracked against the ragged 
edge of the break. Something snapped, a 
sickening pain surged through his ody, 
the world turned red for the briefest 
moment, then his vision cleared. Once 
before he had experienced the pain of a 
broken leg, and now he read the signs 
rightly. The ice about him was cracking 
beneath the strain, though here it was 
thick enough to bear his weight. He 
crawled clear by a supreme effort. The 
lead dog alone remained above the sur- 
face, paddling with desperation; then his 
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jammed, Dean hurled the Runt clear, tossed a bundle of precious birch bark after him, then leaped himself 


hind quarters were pulled under, his fore 
paws splashed an instant longer, then 
vanished. 

The deep, stinging bite of the frost was 
already at work on Dean’s wet feet and 
legs. Fascinated for an instant, he saw the 
glaze of ice forming on his moccasins. He 
had known what would happen the in- 
stant the air touched his wet feet. His 
feet and legs would soon become blocks of 
ice; then, with that slow assurance with 
which a glacier moves down a valley, the 
frost would work up. Breaking through 
the ice—the tragedy he had escaped so 
many times—had come at last! d he 
was alone, except for the pups. The Runt 
came close and thrust a cold nose forward 
as if offering sympathy. The others 
squatted about, their heads cocked at 
quizzical angles, as if seeking to under- 
stand it all. 

Never had Dean’s need of the assistance 
of a fellow man been greater. He crawled 


to the bundle of (Continued on page 144) 


“Courage to Dive Off the Dock” 


Introducing Arthur E. Morgan, famous engineer who had 
it; and Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
where he is seeking to impart it 
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ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


For twenty years Mr. Morgan has been a civil engineer, handling some of the great- 
est water-control projects in the country; among them the huge Miami Conservancy 
project, to prevent a recurrence of the terrible Dayton flood. A few years ago, with- 
out his knowledge, he was elected a trustee of Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. And later—to his “amazement and amusement” as he says—he was made 
president of the college. He keeps his engineering practice, but is intensely inter- 
ested in putting into effect his ideas on training young folks; and they are wonder- 
fully interesting ideas. Mr. Morgan was born in Cincinnati, forty-four years ago 


HIS story has a prelude, as fol- 

lows: 

With two other men I was riding 

up Fifth Avenue in an automobile, 

which was halted near Twenty- 
third Street by a terrific jam. Trucks and 
motor cars and trolley cars were mixed up 
indiscriminately; policemen shouted and 
pedestrians stopped to view the confusion 
and add to it. We looked for the cause of 
the difficulty, and discovered it at length 
in a Grecian gentleman whose push-cart 
had inconveniently lost a wheel. It was 


his frenzied effort to repair the car and 
save his stock of bananas, oranges, and 
sweet chocolate that had sowed confusion 
at that vital point where Fifth Avenue 
crosses Broadway. 

“Those fellows are a public nuisance,” 
one of my friends complained. “They 
ought to be kept off the streets.” 

“Just a minute; just a minute,” said 
the man with whom we rode. “You’d 
better be careful how you disparage that 
gentleman. The chances are very good 
that your son will be working for his son.” 


“What do you mean?” exclaimed the 
other. 

“T mean just what I said,” replied our 
host. ‘Those chaps have something that 
most of us lack; and their children will 
have something that our children will lack. 
Your boy and mine will grow up with the 
idea of finding a nice necils job in 
a bank or a business office, and moving 
along from place to place as the men above 
him die off. Our Grecian friend’s boy 
is probably shining shoes this afternoon. 
When he has saved a little money he will 
buy a push-cart. Before you know it he 
will have a store; and then a store and a 
restaurant. About the time your boy 
comes out of college and begins to look 
around for a place where a boy who is 
educated but doesn’t know anything can 
find a job, our Grecian friend’s boy will 
be driving his own car and buying real 
estate in the Bronx. 

“T’ve studied a good many successful 
men in the past few years,” my host con- 
tinued, “and there is one element in their 
success which is too often overlooked. 
You read about how hard they work, and 
how prompt they are, and how careful of 
their promises—all of which is true and 
important. But promptness and honesty 
and work never make a fortune for a man 
unless he has the courage to dive off the 
dock. By this, I mean the courage to tum 
his back on a safe, respectable ‘ok, and bet 
everything he’s got on hitieell: 

“That courage used to be pretty com- 
mon in America. We were noted as an in- 
genious, self-reliant people; give a Yankee 
a jackknife and he would whittle out some 
sort of a business for himself and make 
money at it. But what are the descend- 
ants of the Yankees doing? They’re 
wearing white collars and saying, ‘Yes, 
sir, and ‘No, sir,’ and, ‘Right away, sir,’ 
to the sons of men who came over in the 
steerage, or off the farms, and built busi- 
nesses of their own out of nothing but 


nerve... .” 


RTHUR E. MORGAN is forty-four 
years old. He is six feet two inches 
tall, and covers the ground with a long, 
swinging, apparently tireless stride. He 
has lived twenty-five years out of doors, 
juggling with concrete dams and telling 
refractory rivers where they head in; and 
the marks of it are on him. Moreover, he 
has always shown to a marked degree this 
“courage to dive off the dock,” that my 
friend emphasized. To-day, as president 
of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
he is trying to communicate this same 
courage to his students—and he isn’t ad- 
vising them to wait until after graduation 
before they do the jumping! 
“Tm an unexpected sort of person to be 
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a college president,” he told me with a 
smile. ap got six weeks in college after 
three years in high school, and there my 
education stopped. Or perhaps I ought 
to say that my schooling stopped, and my 
education began. That happens pretty 
frequently under our scheme of education, 
which consists in pumping the student full 
of information, but doesn’t insist on his 
developing self-reliance through the exer- 
cise of his own powers. 

“Only the other day a young fellow 
came over to consult me as to how he 
ought to start in the world. He had 
graduated from a great university as a 
sanitary engineer. 

“What TOR a sanitary engineer do?’ 
I asked him. He was a lit- 
tle vague about that—said 
a sanitary engineer laid 
sewers and so on. 

“‘Haven’t you ever 
thought, during your college 
course, how you would go 
about it to get a job?’ I con- 
tinued. 

“He said he hadn’t, ex- 
cept in an indefinite sort of 
tapen j 

“Suppose you do get a 
job, how will you know 
whether it is a good job?’ I 

rsisted. ‘Have you any 

nowledge at all of how 
business is organized, and 
what sort of jobs lead up, 
and what sort lead no- 
where?’ 


“(YN ALL these matters 
his education had been 

a blank. All his school life 
someone had been telling him 
to do so and so, read suchand 
such pages in certain books, 
and answer such and such 
uestions. Except in the 
choice of his college course, 
seldom if ever had he been 
compelled at school to stand 
on his own feet and to make 


a decision involving per- 
sonal responsibility. The 
schools had carried him up 


to the station platform; but 
the trains were rushing by 
and he had not the slightest 
notion how he was to get 
aboard! 

“You have asked about 
my own early experiences. 
There was nothing out- 
wardly unusual in them. 
The family moved from 
Cincinnati to a little town 
in Minnesota, where we lived until I left 
home. I can remember, as a very small 
boy, thinking how fortunate I was to be 
born into a family that was always right, 
in religion, politics, and social standarda 
As with most small boys, I was perfectly 
sure that our views on every subject were 
the correct views; those who differed with 
us were obviously wrong. The church to 
which we belonged was almost the small- 
est of the ten or more churches in town, 
but of course it was the right church; the 
others erred. Our little group of friends 
were the people in town. 

“A liberal minister had died some years 
before and left his little library to the 
town, a wonderfully fine selection of the 


get a job?’ 


world’s best books, especially in history, 
philosophy, science, and ea The 

ooks were kept in a couple of rooms up 
over one of the stores, and I] ran onto 
them about this time. They became a 
doorway to life for me, and fully con- 
firmed me in my decision to keep an open 
and inquiring mind. 

“At the end of three broken years at 
high school I was very tall and slim and 
in poor health, and so painfully diffident 
and awkward that Father and Mother 
thought it would be well for me to become 
a florist’s helper, where I would be shel- 
tered from personal contact, and would 
have light, congenial work. l was not 
willing to accept these limitations as per- 


His Chance Was Right 
Under His Nose—and He 


Hadn’t Seen It 


‘A YOUNG engineer came to me a 
little while ago,” says Mr. Morgan, 
“with the eternal question: ‘Where can I 
I found out, in questioning 
him, that during vacation he worked with 
his father and brother as a builder of 
barns; they enjoy quite a local reputation 
for success in that specialty. 
you want with a calling?’ I demanded. 
‘There’s your chance. 
with your college training and with your 
own and your father’s reputation, make 
yourself the greatest authority in Amer- 
ica on barn building? Why do a common- 
place job in a calling for which you have 
no special fitness, when you have a spe- 
cialty that, properly developed, will bring 
men to you from all over the land?’ 
had never thought of that. 
thought was to go off somewhere and pre- 
pare to get into a conventional groove; 
while, right under his eyes was Oppor- 
tunity crying out to him to be his own 
man and hire himself!” 


manent, and so J decided to ‘dive off the 
dock’ into situations where I would be 
compelled to meet and deal with people. 
Without my parents’ consent—they would 
not have given it—I left home one day 
with one dollar and a half and started for 
Colorado. Going to the Mississippi, I tied 
two logs together with rope and floated 
down-river to Minneapolis. I can still 
remember the roar of the approachin 

rapids in the night. During three pears l 
husked corn, milked cows, swung an ax in 
a mountain lumber camp, set type, made 
a collection of Western lichens for an 
Eastern university, rented and operated 
a fruit ranch, and developed the begin- 
nings of self-reliance. During this period 


‘What do 


Why don’t you, 


His whole 
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I undertook twice to continue my formal 
schooling, the last time at the Colorado 
State University; but faulty eyesight and 
other limitations of health soon brought 
this effort to a close. For me, physical 
development was more important than 
college. 

“My father was a land surveyor. At 
the end of my three years in Colorado, I 
got him to let me work as his helper fer a 
few months; then I bought for fifty dollars 
a second-hand surveying outht and set 
out on my own account. My nights I 
spent in the study of engineering. I 
didn’t have enough education to do a 
highly technical job; and, besides, I had 
already begun to wonder whether the good 
jobs were so very good after 
all. I observed railroad en- 
gineers, municipalengineers, 
and others, waiting for their 
superiors to die and make 
openings for them. The 
field of engineering was then 
overcrowded, and in every 
great organization were men 
waiting for funerals among 
their superiors. 


“I SAID to myself, ‘Surely, 
in such a big country as 
this there must be some sort 
of work that has been over- 
looked, some field where a 
man can make a place for 
himself because he has the 
initiative to get there first.’ 
I kept looking around, and 
after while I found that 
very little had been done in 
America in the study of 
floods and flood control. In 
that work I would have a 
fairly even start with others 
in developing technical pro- 
ficiency. 

“PIL take that for my 
field,’ I said, and I took it.” 

“I took it”—in those 
three words you get a pretty 
popi picture of Morgan. 

e doesn’t say, “I decided 
to try out this new oppor- 
tunity on the side, keeping 
a hand on my old job so that 
I could turn back if the new 
thing failed.” Nothing like 
that; he saw a chance and 
he took it. That’s the por- 
trait of the man. 

“After several years it 
was perfectly clear that I 
had got about all the busi- 
ness there was to be had in 
Minnesota,” he continued. 
“The opportunities were distinctly lim- 
ited. I was making a good living, and the 
temptation was to settle down and be 
satisħed. My father was quite insistent 
that this was the wise thing to do. But 
I was not satisfied. I took a civil-service 
examination—the first time that I had 
ever lined up against college-trained men 
—and was appointed a government super- 
vising engineer, though at a great reduc- 
tion in income; it gave me an opportunity 
to look around. 

“For three years I did look, spending 
all my salary and more. | wanted to find, 
first, the place to locate, and, second, the 
partner to tie up with. I knew myself well 
enough to be (Contsnued on page 72) 
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Look at the sky if it’s clear to-night— 


The Wonders 
Of the Earth’s “Front Yard” 


Think of the universe as the biggest city you çan possibly imagine—Then 
picture our own cozy little solar system as one little front yard in that 
great city, with the sun, moon, and planets as our home folks. 
We're not very well acquainted even with them; but we 
know some thrilling things about them 


then read this article 


N A HILL 

near Williams 

Bay, Wiscon- 

sin, a little 

town about 

seventy miles northwest 

of Chicago, stands the 

Yerkes Observatory, one 

of the greatest astronom- 

ical observatories in the 

world. It belongs to the 

University of Chickeo: 

but in order to escape 

the smoke, dust, and 

jarring of a large city, 

as well as the glare of 

the lights at might, it 

was builton this seventy- 

acre tract on the shore 
of Lake Geneva. 

The building has three 
domes; but the largest— 
“the big tent,” as one 
member of the staff 
called it—is ninety feet 
in diameter and con- 
tains the busiest tele- 
scope in the world! It is 
also the largest refract- 
ing telescope in opera- 
tion anywhere. 

There are larger re- 
flecting telescopes. The 
Mt. Wilson Observatory 
in California has one 
with a mirror more than 
one hundred inches in | 
diameter! But the heat 
of the sun’s rays would 
expand this mirror and 
distort the image re- 
flected by it. For that 
reason it is not used for 
“sun work.” But the big refractor at 
Williams Bay is used day and night the 
year round, weather permitting. 

Very few of us have the opportunity of 
visiting a great observatory; so, before 
describing some of the marvels that are 
revealed by its instruments, let me give 
you an idea of what “‘the big tent” is like. 

On enterihg it one feels like a pigmy in- 
side of a coldssal beehive. Balanced upon 
the central pier rests the tube of the giant 
telescope, sixty-two feet in length. The 
tube alone weighs six tons. The moving 
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"The interior of the great dome at the Yerkes Observatory, Williams Bay, 
Wisconsin, showing the giant forty-inch refracting telescope. 


By Keene Sumner 


sixty-two feet long. The floor of the dome, seventy-five feet in diameter, 
can be raised or lowered so that the observer can look through the tele- 
scope at whatever angle it may be. This is the busiest telescope in the world 


arts, all together, weigh twenty tons. 

he two great lenses forming the object 
glass are forty-two inches in diameter and 
cost sixty-five thousand dollars. 

The tube can be swung around to point 
in any direction. It can be adjusted at any 
angle between horizontal and perpen- 
dicular. To enable the observer to look 
into it at these various angles, the floor 
itself must be raised and lowered. This 
floor is seventy-five feet in diameter and 
weighs forty tons. Yet simply by pushing 
an electric kurton, the whole floor is made 


to rise, or to descend. 

One section of the 
dome, from top to bot- 
tom, can be opened. 
And by pushing another 
button the whole dome 
itself is made to revolve, 
so as to bring this open- 
ing toward whatever 
part of the sky is to be 
observed. A delicate 
mechanism within the 
pier drives the telescope 
so that it accurately 
follows the motion of the 
stars as they pass from 
east to west. i also has 
gear shifts which adapt 
it to the speed of the sun 
or moon. 

Huge as the telescope 
is, the adjustment of 
its parts is so perfect 
that the movement of 
the eyepiece can be regu- 
lated to one one-hun- 
dredth of an inch! Just 
inside this eyepiece are 
two threads from a 
spider’s cocoon. y 
turning a graduated 
screw, these two threads 
—which are less than 
one one-thousandth of 
an inch in diameter— 
F} can be adjusted at dif- 
ae ferent distances from 
each other. They are 
used in determining the 
positions of stars. Frag- 
ile as they are, a pair of 
these spider-web threads 
is often in use during a 
space of many years. 

In winter this dome is a bitter cold 
place. There must be no artificial heat, 
as that would cause currents of air to rise 
in front of the great lens, distorting the 
images of the stars and other heavenly 

dies. The observers in winter look more 
like Arctic explorers than like ordinary 
folks. They are wrapped in fur coats and 
mufflers and wear high overshoes or fur- 
lined boots; for the temperature in the 
dome is almost the same as that of the 
outside air. 


Its tube is 
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When I made my first visit to the ob- 
servatory I said to the director, Professor 
Edwin B. Frost, that the Editor of Tue 
AMERICAN MacazineE wanted to tell his 
readers some of the wonderful things that 
scientists know about the great universe 
in which we live. 

*“ But I don’t think we want to try tak- 
ing the entire universe at one gulp,” Í said. 
“Would ou mind starting in our own 
front va, so to speak? We'd like to know 
something about the neighbors right near 
home, before we are introduced to the 
foreigners of the sky. Our own cozy little 
solar system doesn’t cut much of a figure 
in the universe at large, but it’s mighty 
important tous. We’d like to sort of shake 
hands with the sun, for instance. Are you 
able to take pictures of the sun, so that we 
can see how it really looks?” 


BY WAY of answer, Mr. Frost brought 
out some of the photographs which have 
been made of the sun; and after inspecting 
these pictures ] was cured of any desire to 
wat “shake hands” with that terrifying 
t monster! I was glad of every one of the 
w 93,000,000 miles which separate us. At 
ax that safe distance, however, I found the 
ote sun a fascinating object. 

in If you want to understand this appalling 
di.  object—without which, nevertheless, we 
could not live—the first thing you must do 


PHOTOGRAPH BELOW BY G. W. RITCHEY 


PHOTOGRAPH BY E. E, BARNARD AND MARY R. CALVERT 


The picture above was taken June 8th, 
1918, during a total eclipse of the sun. 
It shows the wonderful inner corona 
and also a number of “‘solar promi- 
nences,’’as the vast eruptionsof incan- 
descent gases are called. At the left 
is a picture of the moon, with its 
myriads of craters. The bright spot 
at the right on the photograph is the 
great crater, Tycho, sixty miles in 
diameter, and with curious streaks 
radiating from it in every direction. 


i The large dark areas still bear the 
eriet name ‘‘seas,” given by them in very 
mo early days. But it is now known 
nge that there is no water on the moon 
„hut 
Js 
oe is to imagine a great incandescent mass, 
mi 865,000 miles in diameter. You swelter on 
k a hot summer day when the thermometer 
uated registers 100 degrees. But the tempera- 
wee ture of the sun ıs close to 11,000 degrees 
tha Fahrenheit! 
Ith d Here on the earth we cannot have fire 
ete without oxygen. If you should put a 
nde lighted candle into a receptacle that con- 
fa tained no oxygen, the candle flame would 
yo go out. You would think, therefore, that 
azik all the oxygen of the sun would be burned 
fre up. But it isn’t, because it is actually “‘too 
watt hot to burn.” People talk of flames shooting 
bre out from the sun’s surface. But the in- 
ring credible heat there is too great for flames. 
; What looks like flame is vast outpourings 
i of incandescent gases or vapors. 
beth These enormous fiery eruptions produce 
wo what are called “solar prominences.” It 
atk is a mild name with which to describe so 
ot appalling a thing. One of these “prom- 
«no inences” is shown—very inadequately, 
jan to be sure—in a picture accompanying 
pe this article. It occurred May 29th, 1919. 
ht After lying for a day or more, like a cloud 
aw stretching over 240,000 miles of the sun’s 
of rim, it suddenly began to rise. 


It grew and grew, with enormous 
rapidity, until within a few hours it was 
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Picture at left: On May 29th, 1919, there was a stupendous eruption of glowing gases from the sun. Within six 


hours it reached a height of over 470,000 miles—more than half the diameter of the sun itself. 


By the next day 


it had disappeared. The small white disk, almost in the center of the picture, represents the earth in comparison 


with the sun and this gigantic fiery geyser. 


Picture at right: The planet Saturn with its beautiful rings. The 


inner one, the ‘‘crape’’ ring, does not show here. The division between the two bright rings is 40,000 miles wide; 


that will give you an idea of their dimensions as a whole. 


They are made up of innumerable small bodies, 


revolving around the big planet, each in its own orbit. The photograph was made at the Mt. Wilson Observatory 


about 470,000 miles high; more than half 
the diameter of the sun itself! The earth, 
shown as a small white disk in the picture, 
is only about 8,000 miles in diameter. 
That cloud of fire would have disposed of 
it more easily than a candle flame shrivels 
up a gnat. 

The sun rotates on its axis as the earth 
does. But the earth is solid; so that eve 
part of its surface moves in unison wit 
every other part. On the sun, however, 
there seems to be a sort of fiery current 
flowing around the center with an inde- 
pendent movement of its own. This por- 
tion of the sun, the 
equatorial region, 
completes a rotation 
in twenty-five days; 
whereas it takes 
about forty-six days 
for the areas near 
the two poles to do 
the same thing. 


T IS as if our tor- 

rid zone rotated al- 
most twice as fast as 
the parts of the 
earth near the north 
and south poles. Im- 
agine the countries 
at the equator going 
around at twice the 
rate at which Nor- 
way and Cape Horn 
are moving! Of 
course they can’t; be- 
cause the earth is 
solid. The fact that 
the sun. does show 
this difference of 
movement proves 
that it is not solid. 

But the extra 
speed around the 
sun’s waist line is a 
mild performance 
compared with some 
of its other activi- 
ties. Awful convulsions take place within 
its fiery body. Huge eruptions, like mam- 
moth sores, break out on its surface. We 
know them by the name of “‘sun spots” 
—but that is about all that most of us do 


know of them. 


PHOTOGRAPH By 
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With this article there is a picture of one 
of these spots which was in two sections, 
separated by a sort of incandescent bridge. 
That bridge was 20,000 miles long! It 
would have spanned seven of our Atlantic 
Oceans. 

The dark spots on either side of it look 
like great holes. It was believed at one 
time that sun spots were holes, perhaps 
thousands of miles deep. But astronomers 
now think this was a mistake. These spots 
are probably vast vortices—‘ whirlpools” 
composed of matter which is not so lumin- 
ous as the intensely brilliant surface sur- 


A group of sun spots, 100,000 miles in extent. The brilliant gaseous 
“bridge” across the large spot was 20,000 miles long. 
that sun spotsare great vortices, or ‘‘whirlpools,”’ in thesun’s atmosphere. 
Even the darkest part of a sun spot is far more brilliant than electric 
arc light; but it looks black because of the greater brilliance around it 


rounding them. They therefore appear 
dark against this greater brilliance. 

One remarkable thing about these spots 
is the fact that the sun has an especially 
bad attack of them at intervals of about 
eleven years. Scientists do not know the 


It is now known 


reason, but their theory is that this peri- 
odic activity is a relic of the past; a sort 
of hangover from some habit formed 
millions of years ago. 

It may be that the sun, away back in 
that remote time, came periodically—at 
intervals of what we now call eleven years 
—within the influence of some outside 
force, or body, that caused a great dis- 
turbance in the sun’s mass. Perhaps this 
went on until the sun had formed the habit 
of getting all stirred up every eleven years. 
What became of the disturber no one 
knows; but the old habit still persists and 
these sun spots are 
the result of it. At 
least, that is one 
theory. 


CONTRARY to 
popular belief, 
they donot affect the 
earth unless they are 
very large or excep- 
tionally plentiful. 
Even then, their 
effect may not be 
observable except as 
=œ itis recorded on in- 
| struments that are 
| sensitive to magnetic 
disturbances. There 
seems to be a con- 
nection between sun 
spots and our mag- 
netic storms. Some- 
times brilliant auro- 
ral displays are seen 
at periods of great 
sun-spot activity. 
But the idea of their 
causing wars, pesti- 
lences, and other 
great catastrophes, 
as some cranks as- 
sert, is absurd. We 
are just coming to 
the minimum of sun- 
spot activity (ex- 
pected in 1924). It will increase from that 
time on until 1928-29, which is the date 
for the next maximum. 
One of the instruments in the great 
dome I have described is the spectrohelio- 
graph. It is used in taking photographs of 


the sun and its spectrum. A spectrum is a 
bright band running through the gamut of 
pure colors from the deepest red to the 
extreme violet, and crossed by dark lines. 
To the average person it would reveal 
nothing. But to the sci- 
entist it tells just what 
elements are present in 
the object whose spec- 
trum is viewed or photo- 
graphed. 

The sun is enveloped in 
enormous depths of glow- 
ing vapors, so its spectrum 
is easily obtained. Each 
element has its own par- 
ticular set of lines. By 
comparing the lines in the 
sun’s spectrum with the 
spectra of all the known 
elements here on the 
earth, astronomers have 
found out just what the 
sun is composed of. How many elements 
do you think there are in the earth and 
everything on it—including yourself? 

There are only eighty-seven elements 
that are now known to science. They 
are hydrogen, oxygen, carbon, calcium, 
iron, lead, zinc, and so on. Our own 
bodies contain twenty-three elements; but 
there is not one among these twenty-three 
that is not also present in the earth. Our 
flesh and blood contain absolutely nothing 


Sid Says 


that is possessed only by human beings. 

This is somewhat disturbing to our 
vanity, perhaps; but, on the thier hand, 
it is rather thrilling to know that we are 
made of some of the same stuff of which 


PHOTOGRAPHS Gy t t. BARBARO 
_ These photographs of Mars show the rotation of the planet; 
for in the hour and thirty-eight minutes, which elapsed 
between making the right photograph and the extreme left 
one, the dark markings had moved to the left. The white spot 

at the top is the south polar cap of snow, which melts toa 
great extent during the Martian summer. The planet has 

an atmosphere—although less dense than ours—and there- 
fore some kind of living creatures may possibly exist there 


the most distant and most mighty stars 
are composed. 

At the present time, forty-eight elements 
are known to be present in our sun. And 
with the sole exception of a single element, 
every one of these forty-eight 1s also pres- 
ent here on earth. That one exception is 
coronium, so called after the sun’s corona. 
The corona seems to be composed of mat- 
ter thrown out by the sun, and looks 
something like fiery hair streaming out- 
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ward into space. At times, this flaming 
aureole reaches a depth of twice the di- 
ameter of the sun itself! 

At the solar eclipse of 1868, there was 
detected in the spectrum of the gases on 

the sun’s rim the presence 
of another element which 
had not then been found 
onthe earth. Itwasgiven 
the name of “helium,” 
after a Greek word mean- 
ing the sun. The presence 
of a single new line, among 
the thousands which com- 
pose the sun’s spectrum, 
might seem to be flimsy 
evidence on which to de- 
cide that there is a myste- 
rious stranger among the 
vast company of atoms 
making up a body millions 
of miles distant. But, 
twenty-seven years after 
the discovery of helium on the sun, it was 
found here ontheearth! It was discovered 
as a gas, locked up in certain minerals in 
crystalline form and later in oil wells and 
natural gas. 

At first it was so rare that a cubic foot 
of helium gas cost two thousand dollars. 
Then the great war came—and the fightin 
countries simply begged for helium. Why? 
Because it is non-combustible: iż will not 
burn! Observation (Continued on page 68) 


Your mansion in the sky is at 
88 Any Street, Hometown 


OOK at “The Wonders of the Earth’s Front 
Yard” beginning on page 26. Think what a tiny 
speck in the heavens our planet is. Reading that 

article carried me back to a Watts hymn that we used 
to sing in church when I was a boy: 
When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 
T'Il bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes. 

“Mansions in the skies” made a great hit with me. 
And it seemed to make a great hit with the whole con- 
gregation—judging by the upturned eyes of the ladies 
and the fervent voices of the deacons. 

I remember walking out of church and taking a fresh 
look at the sky. It certainly looked pretty good to me, 
compared with No. 262 West College Street. It 
seemed so roomy. And just think!—I might sometime 
have title to one of those mansions. 

But we're already occupying a mansion in the sky. 
It may not be the choicest, or the most expensive, or 
the best decorated. But it is well lighted, and it is high 
up in the sky—right all right. Suppose you stood on 
Mars and took a look at the earth through a powerful 
telescope that could show you houses and yards like 
those of your own home town. Suppose you were bored 
with Mars, and suppose you had Watts’s hymn in your 


hand, “When I can read my title clear to mansions in 
the sky”—I imagine that the earth would look pretty 
good to you as a sky mansion—quite romantic, very 
far off, wonderfully exciting, tremendously thrilling. 
If you could only be there! That would be the life for 
you! 


Most of us wish we were somewhere else. Writers 


and artists have expressed the idea since the beginning 
of time. Thomas Campbell said in the eighteenth cen- 
tury: “’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 
Rube Goldberg’s 1922 version is: “They all look good 


when they’re far away.” It’s the field way off on the 
mountain that looks green and soft and quiet. It’s 
when you get into it that you find the stubble and the 
stones that hurt your feet. . 

So don’t be thinking all the time about a mansion in 
the sky. You’ve got one. It’s number 88 Any Street, 
Hometown, or out on Main Street, in Kalamazoo. 
It’s full of joy, sorrow, drama, hope, aspirations, and 
possibilities. In it you can taste all the emotions 
known to living creatures. In it you can become a 
a great poet or a great clodhopper. 

Freeze onto it, make the most cf it. And don’t for- 
get that a jealous, bored inhabitant of Mars may be 
looking at you, hymn book in hand, wishing he had 
what you’ve got. 


“Pardon me,” said Peter, with his best bow, “but I think this belongs to you?” 


Swinderella! 


A love story 


By Ruth Plumly Thompson 
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OME folks have all the luck!” 

mumbl illiam, reaching out 

to stifle the alarm clock with a 

well-practiced clutch. He yawned, 

sat up and surveyed the lank fig- 
ure in the next bed with early-morning 
disfavor. 

What did Pete know about life in the 
hard world, Pete, with his hundred a week 
and nothing to do but loaf through a 
course in math! William himself was 
struggling with commercial law, but this 
was an evening course; and all day he 
plugged away in the Philadelphia law 
offices of Vane and Vane. 

Both William and Peter had graduated 
from Penn the previous June; but when 
Pete had found that William was going 
to stay on at the “Frat” house and bone 
up on law in the evenings, he had written 
his tolerant old dad in Michigan that 
there were a few little things in the way 
of culture that he’d still like to collect, 
though he had failed to mention that the 
collecting took barely two hours a day. 
William, since becoming self-supporting, 
had developed a tendency to superiority, 
and sometimes referred to Pete as his 
indigent family; but Peter merely smiled 
tolerantly. There would be plenty of 
time for taking things seriously later on. 
Meanwhile, why not suck a leide joy from 
the lemon of life! 

William snapped both arms over his 
head, and yawned again. Yes, Pete was 
an infant—a burden on society; but he 
was a Vane, and of sterner stuff. All the 
Vanes went in for law; there was a Vane 
on the Bench and another in the Senate. 
Well, well—he must keep the old name 
high. Braced up by this worthy thought, 
William, or, as he had been known in 
lighter moments, Weather Vane, sprang 
out of bed. 

It was pouring in leaden torrents, and 
Weather, splashing through a large pud- 
dle, slammed the windows with unneces- 
sary violence—but Pete never stirred. 
In the joy of his morning shower Weather 
forgot his momentary bitterness, and by 
the time he had adjusted his neat polka- 
dot tie he was at peace with the whole 
world, Peter included. With his hand on 


the knob he paused for a final look around: 


He had his brief case, his fountain pen, 
his umbrella; but there was something 
else— 

“ By George!” exclaimed Weather sud- 
denly. ‘‘The old bird told me to call him, 
and I never did it. You, Pete He 
dashed at his prostrate pal, jerked him 
upright, and tugged him to his feet. 

“Wasvamatren” Pete lurched sleepily 
against Weather. 

“Nothing —except time—” puffed 
Weather, giving him a slap on the back. 
“You’ve exactly ten minutes to dress and 
get to Broad Street Station. Doncha re- 


member you’re to meet Grey and get the 
keys? Ten minutes, do you hear?” 
eter heard. 

“Why didn’t you call me before, you 
old melon!” 

“Oh, hire a nurse!” retorted Weather, 
slamming the door. 

Ic took Peter one minute to discover 
that it was raining, that none of his shirts 
—nor Weather’s—had come home from the 
laundry, that he’d better not shave. In 
the next two he had dra on his old 
army rig with its dreadful O. D. shirt and 
wicked- ooking boots. Snatching up a 
battered felt hat from the collection on 
the radiator, he plunged into the chill 
autumn rain and started on a run for the 
Thirty-second Street Station. It was 
important business that got Peter up this 
dismal morning—at least it was important 
to Peter. He and Weather had planned 
to go into Jersey for ducks, and an old- 
timer out in Devon had promised to rent 
them his shack and boat, and he was 
bringing the key into Broad Street that 
morning. He wasn’t the sort of fellow to 
wait, either. He’d said eight o’clock, and 

at was what he meant. Peter length- 
ened his stride and swung aboard the 
Main Line local just as it pulled out of 
the station. Someone else had made a run 
for it, too—so that Peter’s great, wicked- 
looking boot came down on a soft small 
heel. There was a little skwush, a flurry 
of skirt, and Peter found himself alone on 
the car platform with one small overshoe 
in his hand. 

He picked it up with a chuckle. “‘Heav- 
ens!” marveled Peter, holding it up in 
amazement. “Did they really come that 
small? Why, this was lar Cinderella 
stuff; hole in the tip, too.” A wave of pro- 
tectiveness swept over Peter. Under his 
thatch of red hair, his imagination began 
to stir... . Dog-goned shame for a girl as 
little as that to be out in the rain; had to 
work for her living, bet she did! Wiping 
the moisture from bis face and holding the 
little shabby overshoe behind him, Peter 
strode mast aly into the car, looking to 
the right and left. In the very last seat 
he found her. He knew right away it must 
be his Cinderella, because she was the 
smallest thing in sight. 

“Pardon me,” said Peter, with his best 
bow, “but I think this belongs to you?” 


"THE girl shook her head violently; but 
Peter’s quick eye had already traveled 
downward. He dropped hastily to one 
knee—the train dove into a tunnel, and 
when they emerged the little shoe was on 
and Peter in calm possession of the seat 
beside her. 

The girl bit her lip. “Clumsy ox!” she 
reflected savagely, remembering the hole 
in the overshoe. She stared persistently 
out of the window—then, in spite of her- 


self, stole a glance at the impertinent 
creature. Peter happened to be glancing 
her way at the same time and—Peter had 
a wonderful smile. 

“Why, he’s just a nice hard-working 
boy,” decided the girl, taking him in 
rapidly. “Been in the army and can’t 

ord another suit.” Her indignation 
melted, and her mouth curled a little at 
the corners. Peter had been doing some 
appraising on his own account. Worn 
sports hat, shabby raincoat; but, oh, 
what a face! “Why, she’s just a dear 
little Cinderella toiling for the proud sis- 
ters of trade!” decided Peter whimsically. 

“Awfully clumsy of me,” he murmured 
aloud. “Hope I didn’t hurt you.” 

“Not a bit—really,” she said, smiling; 
“it-was quite funny when you come to 
think of it.” 

“Wasn’t it!” rejoined Peter, immensely 
relieved at the way she was taking it. 
“Regular Cinderella stuff!” 

At this ingenuous statement, the girl 
blushed and turned again to the window. 
Peter decided to watch his step. 

“Work in the city?” he asked cau- 
tiously. x 


FOR the fraction of a second the girl hesi- 
tated, then nodded briskly. What was 
the use of being stif? 

“Yes; do you? But of course you do, 
and outside work, I’ll wager. That must 

so interesting.” 

“Sure is!” gulped Peter. 

“Now, take boys like that”—the girl 
waved scornfully to the end of the train 
where some riotous juniors were strum- 
ming on umbrellas and pretending to 
serenade an old lady in the next seat. 
“Honestly, these college boys bore me 
stiff!” Peter ran his finger hastily around 
his collar. “They’re—they’re beastly!” 

e agreed fervently, and began to run over 
in his mind all possible kinds of outdoor 
jobs; but, instead of settling on one, he 
found the old nursery rhyme ringing in 
his head: “Rich man, poor man. beseae 
man, thief; doctor, lawyer, Indian chief; 
soldier, sailor, tinker—” Just as he got 
to tailor a gentle, “Pardon me!” brought 
Peter to his senses. 

“Why — er — certainly,” 
Peter. “What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing—except—we’re here.” There 
was a ripple of mirth under her quict 
statement that the train had stopped and 

eople were getting off. (The run between 

hirty-second and Broad Streets takes 
barely five minutes.) 

“The deuce we are!” Peter bounced to 
his feet, covered with confusion. Before 
he had a chance to gasp another word, the 
girl had slipped past him, darted ahead of 
the slow-moving passengers, and disap- 
peared in the crowd. 

“Of all the rotten luck!” grumbled 


mumbled 
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Peter. He snatched off 
his hat and charged down 
the aisle like a half-back. 
When he reached the 
gate, his Cinderella had 
vanished ascompletely as 
the little lady in the fairy 
tale. Listlessly, Peter 
lounged over to Informa- 
tion, and was so lost in 
bitter reflections that the 
old gentleman from 
Devon had to pluck him 
twice by the sleeve. 

“Here’s the key,” said 
the old-timer,  tartly. 
“Don’t forget to lock up 
when you leave and bail 
out the boat. Bye. Gotta 
see a man!” 


PETER nodded ab- 
sently and slipped the 
key into his pocket. 
Duck-shooting? Who 
wanted to shoot ducks— 
silly old birds! He trailed 
disconsolately out of the 
station into the rain. 
Then a bold thought 
struck Peter. If she used 
the train in the morning, 
why wouldn’t she use it 
at night? Answer: She 
would—prunes to pump- 
kins she would! Joyfully, 
Peter went in search of 
food. 

He spent the day in 
various moving-picture 
houses, comparing pa 
star on the screen wit 
the girl on the train. 
Five-ten found him in 
the station boarding the 
Paoli local. He began at 
the last car and pains- 
takingly worked his way 
front. Alas, no Cin- 
derella! Could it be possi- 
ble that the poor child 
was still bending over a dreadful desk in 
some dismal office? Employers were brutes! 
concluded Peter. 

Weather, letting himself into their snug 
domain that evening, found Peter sitting 
on the edge of the couch, whistling ab- 
sently. 

“ Did you get the keys?” asked Weather 
anxiously. Dockal was still an 
item of interest to Weather. 

“Uh-uh. On the table!” Peter con- 
tinued to whistle in a strange minor key, 
paying no attention to Weather’s enthu- 
siastic suggestions for their trip. 

“Say” burst out Weather at last, 

“can’t you answer once in a while—what’s 
on your mind, anyway?” 

“Weather, ; said Peter solemnly, feel- 
ing for his pipe, “Weather, I’ve met the 
most wonderful girl in the world!” 

art ejaculated Weather, clap- 
ping his hand to his head. “Again?” 

+ a don’t pull that old stuff,” beg ed 
Peter irritably. “This is serious. He 
gave an animated account of the morn- 
ing’s happenings, ending with a rapturous 
description of the girl. 

“Took you for an honest workingman ?” 
chuckled Weather, rubbing his hands to- 
gether in glee. “Oh, help!” 

“You have about as much sentiment 


little girl. 


Standing beside Janet was a won- 
derful little girl—a most wonderful 
By George! The most 
wonderful little girl in the world! 
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as a goldfish,” snarled Peter in 
disgust. Nevertheless, to himself, he 
admitted the force of Weather’s remark, 
and slumped into a chair, making a pre- 
tense at reading, while Weather, after a few 
more airy suggestions, took up his law 
books and departed. 


NEXT morning, when Weather choked 
off the alarm he was amazed to see Peter 
eme erging fully dressed from the bathroom. 

hy the make-up?” inquired Weather, 
rubbing his eyes, for, though Peter shone 
from a shave and tub, he still wore the old 
army oe “Oh, how I love the working- 
man,” chattered Weather, dodging with 
ease the sofa cushion that was Peter's only 


‘reply to his sally. 


“Great cnet” he ruminated, as the 
door closed on his chum. “Any girl who 
can get Pete up at this hour in the morn- 
ing must be a wonder!” 

Peter, meanwhile, was working out a 
deep scheme. He would ride out to Fifty- 
second Street, the station beyond Thirty- 
second, board the ingoing train, and keep 
a careful watch for the girl. When she got 
on he would get up and quite casually take 
a seat near her. Peter had given himself 
plenty of time, so that he had a fifteen- 


minute wait at Fifty-second Street before 


the seven-thirty pulled in. With a paper 
tucked under his arm, and feeling very 
hard-working and virtuous, he hopped on 
the last car and started to walk ruah 
But in the second car his heart almost 
stopped: a bright but shabby sports hat 
rose like a sun from the back of a seat just 
ahead. Pete didn’t wait to reason. He 
rushed toward it and, oh, marvelous luck 


.—the seat beside her was empty! 


“ Morning, Cinderella!” puffed Peter, 
dropping into the place and placing the 
paper in her lap. 

“Oh! Good morning!” she stuttered, 
blushing the least bit. “Why, I thought 
you got on at Thirty-second Street?” 

‘Only yesterday,” lied Peter, brazenly. 
“But, say—don’t you usually get on 
there?” 

“Only yesterday,” smiled the girl a bit 
mischievously. “I—well, I get on at 
Ardmore.” 

“Good little town,” said Peter absentl 
There were more curls visible under che 


| 
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brim of the shabby hat to-day and they 
distracted his attention. “Why, she is 
lovelier even than I thought,” reflected 
Peter, noting the long dark lashes and 
clear gray eyes. A plain little sports suit 
only emphasized her tiny daintiness. 

To herself, the girl was thinking rapidly: 
«‘Why, he’s even nicer than I thought, so 
big and honest-looking. Of course it isn’t 
right to talk to people one doesn’t know, 
but this is different.” 

«What are you doing to-day ?” she asked. 

“Oh, the usual stunts,” answered Peter 
with a grin. “How about you?” 

“Oh, my work isn’t interesting.” The 
girl looked innocently up at Peter. “Tell 
me about yours!” Peter squirmed. This 
was dangerous ground, but the girl took 
his reticence for modesty, and resolved to 
help him out. “I just know you’re doing 
something tremendous, like bridges—or 
skyscrapers; I’ll bet you’re one of those 
hard-working engineers.” : 


Peter nodded vigorously and drew a 
long breath. He’d collected a diploma on 
that subject, and if that didn’t make him 
an engineer, then collecting tickets didn’t 
make a conductor. 

“And what are you working on now?” 
asked the girl with quick interest. 


“QUBWAY?”’ said Peter, in the deep, mas- 
terful voice he presumed a hard-work- 

ing engineer would use when referring to 
his job. Thereupon, he plunged boldly into 
his subway and brought up most amazing 
bits of information. Rock strata, stated 
Peter learnedly, were the very deuce, and 
dynamite—well, you never could tell 
about dynamite. As for labor, the only 
way to be sure the work was done right 
was to pitch in yourself—and— 

A slight jolt brought Peter out of it. 

“Why, here we are!” This time the 
girl sounded actually sorry. 

“Oh, say, Miss—sr—Miss Cinderella,” 


begged Peter, “couldn’t 
I see you to your office 
—or—” 

“Oh, no—thank you! 
Thank you—no!” The 
girl drew herself up 
sharply and, seeming to 


regret her indiscreet 
friendliness, brushed 
past him. 


“But, see here,” 
begged Peter, keeping 
doggedly behind her in 
the aisle; “don’t run 
away. Youhaven’teven 
told me your name. 


Why—” 
THE girl squirmed 


away from Peter and 
off down the aisle like 
an eel. Peter lunged 
forward, but three large 
dowagers refused to give 
way, and by the time he 
had reached the steps 
Cinderella had disap- 
peared for the second 
time. 

“T talk too much,” 
groaned Peter; “that’s 
the trouble with me. If 
Pd asked her a few ques- 
tions instead of pulling 
that fool line about the 
subway, she might have 
told me something 
worth hearing. Maybe 
she’s frightened— 
maybe I'll never see her 
again.” 

Peter drifted aim- 
lessly into the street 
with the crowd. 

“Gee, a girl like that 
was a real pal; not chat- 
tering a lot of froth 
about the Follies, nor 
hinting around for 
theatre tickets. Most 
girls took a man’s time 
and left him nothing in 
his pockets but his 
hands. But this girl— 
why, she actually liked 
to hear him talk, took 
an interest in his work !” 

Soearnestly had Peter 
discoursed on subways 
that he had half believed his own story. 
“An interest in his work! Great Scott— 

retty small to deceive a girl like that!” 
Suddenly an idea struck Peter so hard 
that it fairly took his breath. “Work!” 
whistled Peter. “Why not?” There was 
no law against it! By George! He’d just 
go and have a look at this subway busi- 
ness. He remembered they were doing 
some repairing at the Thirteenth Street 
section. 

In five minutes, ignoring the red lan- 
terns and “‘keep out” signs, he had pene- 
trated into the very thick of the steam 
shovel and crane gang. For a time no one 
noticed him. Then the short, heavy-set 
Irishman bossing the job came upon Peter 
examining with great interest the rock 
strata that had figured so largely in his 
morning’s conversation. 

“Who let you in?” rasped the boss, 
looking him up and down. Peter dropped 
a handful of dirt (Continued on page 125) 


Five Ways to Make People 
Believe in You 


The steps through which you can win confidence, the basis of all 


successful salesmanship—Methods through which I have 
managed to sell 27 million dollars insurance in 16 years 


By Dr. C. E. Albright 


BOUT fourteen years ago a law- 
yer, whom I will call Harris, 
was earning approximately 
twenty thousand dollars a year 
by the practice of his profes- 

sion. That sum seemed larger fourteen 
years ago than it is to-day; but even to- 
day it is not trifling. 

or Harris, so large an income was a 
comparatively new thing. He was there- 
fore inclined to be extravagant, and he 
had saved virtually nothing. A widower, 
he cared little for anyone except his small 
son, who was about two years old at the 
time. 

I am in the insurance business. And 
one day in the course of a 
chat I said to him: 

“How would you like to 
- be certain that if you died 
to-night my company would 
provide for your ‘boy two 
of the most essential things 
in life for every boy: first, 
the means for an education; 
and, second, working capi- 
tal for business after he has 
secured his education?” 

I then went on to outline 
the following plan: 

“ Under the policy I have 
in mind,” I said, “my com- 
pany will start at once, in 
case of your death, paying 
the boy two hundred dollars 
a month. That will be suf- 
` ficient to cover his living 
expenses and to give him a 
good education. We will 
continue paying him two 
hundred dollars each month 
unell he is twenty-five years 
old. 

“When he reaches that 
age we will provide him 
with enough money to go 
into business—ten thou- 
sand dollars in a lump sum. 
That will reduce the amount 
of our monthly payments 
to him to about one hundred and sixty 
dollars; a sum still sufficient to cover his 
necessary expenses. 

“We will continue paying him that 
amount for five years, until he is thirty 
years old. Then, assuming that he may 

ave invested his ten thousand dollars in 
some enterprise and lost it, through in- 
experience, we will give him another 
chance. This time we will pay him fifteen 
thousand dollars in a lump sum, following 
that with monthly payments of one hun- 
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dred dollars, which will cover the cost of 
necessities. 

“Now when he reaches the age of 
thirty-five we will give him a third chance. 
This time we sill pay him twenty-five 
thousand dollars, but the monthly pay- 
ments will cease altogether. From this 
time on, we will say that he must stand 
on his own feet. If he loses his money 
ari; he will have to look out for him- 
self.” 

When I had finished describing this 
plan in about these words, Mr. Harris 
asked me just one question: “How much 
will that cost?” 

“About twelve hundred dollars a year.” 


What a Man Needs 
He Will Buy 


IT is necessary to avoid over-urging,” 
ays Doctor Albright, “it is equally essen- 
tial to know and to demonstrate how your 
product fits a need of the buyer. You can 
hardly expect to inspire a great deal of confi- 
dence in a man by presenting to him some- 
thing which he does not need at all; or by 
presenting it in such a way that you do not 
bring home to him how your product fits his 
need. It usually bores a man to have someone 
say to him: ‘I am selling insurance; could I 
interest you to-day?’ 

“A successful presentation demands first of 
all a knowledge of what the buyer does need; 
and after that, it demands sufficient ingenuity 
to show him a product in such a way that it 
will interest him.” 


“PII take it,” he said. 

That was an actual sale which I made 
fourteen years ago. A little over two 
years ago Mr. Harris died. His son, a lad 
of some sixteen years, is now receivin 
monthly payments under this plan, an 
if he should. die before he is thirty-five 
his heirs will receive a fair estate from 
this one source alone. 

In making this sale of a life insurance 
policy with a face value of something over 
fifty thousand dollars, there was no more 


to the actual conversation between Mr. 
Harris and myself than I have stated. It 
took perhaps five minutes for me to out- 
line the plan. But the most important 
work on this sale, as on every sale I make, 
was finished long before we talked. I 
could not have made the sale at all, and 
would not have attempted it, but for two 
or three favorable things: 
Harris needed the insurance. Knowing 
how he was fixed, I realized that his death 
would have left his small son helpless. I 
was able to present an attractive plan to 
meet his need. 
These two facts were in my favor. But 
Mr. Harris might have needed insur- 
ance even worse than he 
did, and I might have had 
the best plan in the world 
forhim; and still I might 
have exhausted argument 
and persuasion and have 
failed to make the sale, had 


it not been for a third ele- 
ment—namely, his confi- 
dence in me. I had taken 
pains to prepare the ground 
in advance, so that when 
the time came Mr. i 
felt like this: 

“Tf Albright thinks that 
policy should interest me, 
there must be something 
to it!” 

I often spend weeks and 
even months, without a sin- 
gle mention of insurance, in 

e endeavor to have a pro- 
spective buyer feel that way 
about me. The confidence 
of the buyer is the most im- 
portant element, and the 
only indispensable element, 
in making sales. 

And when I say “making 
sales,” I am not speaking 
alone for salesmen, but for 
everybody. For we are all 
salesmen; if not of com- 
modities or of professional 
services, then of ourselves as employees, 
as friends, as parents, or as employers. 

And in the broader classification, as 
well as in the narrower one, the measure 
of a man’s achievement will depend 
largely, in the last analysis, on the amount 
of confidence he can command from others. 

Just what is confidence, then? And 
how can it be cultivated? . . . Perhaps the 
most satisfactory answers I can give will 
be through relating some of my ex- 
periences, (Continued on page 76) 
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Dr. Charles E. Albright 


TO-DAY Doctor Albright is one of the greatest 
salesmen in the world. Beginning in 1907, he has won 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company’s 
` fipst prize, Very year, by selling more insurance than 

any other man jn its employ. In less than twenty 
years the has written a total of over $27,000,000 of 
insurance lor his own company. And as the North- 
western accepts only $150,000 of insurance on any one 
person’s life, Doctor Albright places the amounts in 
excess of that sum with other companies. “Sherefore 


the total of his “sales” runs close to thirty millions. 

Doctor Albright’s career is probably unique. After 
graduating from Rush Medical College in Chicago and 
spending two years as interne in Presbyterian Hospital, 
he served for twelve years as assistant medical director 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee. Then, after eighteen months abroad, 
he returned to that company—as an insurance solicitor ! 

He was born fifty-five years ago in Tennessee. His 
present headquarters are in Milwaukee 
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TWO stars about to take a dip. “Doug and Mary”— 
a nation’s name for Douglas Fairbanks and his wife, 
Mary Pickford—are here shown beside the capacious 
outdoor swimming pool of “Pickfair,” their beautiful 
home in Beverly Hills, one of the suburbs of Los 
Angeles. In the reconstructed twenty-room house, 
86 


and the twelve acres of trees, terraces, and lawns that 
surround it, “Doug” practices many of the stunts 
with which his pictures are punctuated. He revels 
in bathing, and the pool forms one of his chief diver- 
sions from the strenuous and often nerve-racking work 
incident to the filming of his photo-plays 


How I Keep Running on “High” 


The personal experiences of a man who expects to be able to do 
at forty or fifty the same stunts that he can do now 


By Douglas Fairbanks 


COUPLE of days ago a newspa- 
per man happened in at the 
studio while was practicing a 
leap through a window. 
s$ How long,” he asked, ‘‘do 
you expect to be doing stunts like this?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I answered. 

“When you’re forty?” I grinned. Forty 
is just around the corner these days; I can 
be sure of almost anything at forty. 

“Sure—at forty.” 

“Fifty?” I thought hard for a minute. 

Yes,” I said, “PHN be doing about all 
I do now, at fifty.” I meant 
it. There isn’t anything 
particularly difficult about 
these stunts of mine to a 
man who has kept on doing 
them for years. 

Nobody believes that, 
bur it’s so. The chief thing 
I have to look out for is to 
keep running in high. 

Long ago I found out that 
I was built like a flivver. 
I’ve got just two speeds. I 
run either in low or in high 
and if I want to accomplish 
anything I’ve got to keep 
in high. Lots of people run 
in second all their lives, and 
don’t know it. They start 
out in second and never 
speed up. A lot of others 
start out in high and slow 
down. They run in high in 
the twenties, and some- 
where between thirty and 
forty they unconsciously 
shift gears and go to second. 
But the man that’s out to 
do something will have to 
keep in high gear al his 


eight. 
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at eighty years. 
time, or run up. 
way you feel toward those steps. 
you're eighty. 


for old people; fences for the young. 


fence? 
ter what the calendar says. 
for the fellow it was built for. 
To an old man they mean rest and shade, 
but every single tree in the woods shouts to a young fellow, 
‘You son of a gun, you can’t get up me! 
“If they say that to yon, yowre young. 
“These stunts I am suggesting to you are—undignified? 


“Trees talk. 


body, a perfect system that can’t be beat. 
Listen, and you'll know what’s wrong. 
Nine times out of ten and more you'll 
know how to go about correcting it, too, 
if you’re honest. You won’t need a doctor 
as long as the message comes straight. 
The time to go to a Tuer is when the 
wires get crossed and you are puzzled. 
Then you need help. 

Suppose forty is the nearest ten spot. 
Well, at forty you ought to be able to do 
every physical stunt you did at twenty, 
and to do it much more gracefully. If a 


If You Want to Find Out 
How Old You Are— 


ORGET the calendar,” says Mr. Fairbanks. “If you 
want to find out how old you really are, try yourself out. 
Look at the next flight of steps you have to go up. 
how long the treads are, maybe six inches, seven, never over 
Steps are planned for the old people, planned for vou 
Youth has to jump them two or three al a f: 
You can tell how near eighty you are by the 
If you want to walk up, 
But if you feel their slowness, if they make 
you impatient to get to the top. if you want to run np or jump 
up, don't let those eighty-year-old steps impose their age on 
you, get up the way vou want. 
them except the eighty-yvear-olds. 
“Gates —we don't have so many of them now—were made 
How do you look at a 
If you want to get over it. youre young vet, no mat- 
Go over the rails, leave the gate 


Climb! 


Let evervone refuse to walk 
‘They are their steps. 


men who plays about on the studio lot 
with me sometimes is Fred Stone, the 
actor. Fred is forty-nine and he seems to 
be able to do anything I can do. If Fred 
can, I can. 

One of the things that hit me hard when 
I went over to England was the youth of 
the men I met. Their bodies weren’t 
young, but their ideas were like seventeen- 
year-olds, constructive, hopeful, enthu- 
siastic. I met a lot of them, including 
Lloyd George and Winston Churchill. 
And as far as I could see, it seemed as if 
the British Empire was con- 
trolled by men with young 
ideas, men to whom life still 
rang out a challenge. That’s 
another test of your youth. 
When you’re young every- 
thing is a challenge, not a 
serious challenge but a 
sporting challenge. You 
can teli how near youth you 
are by sceing how far life 
throws out a challenge to 
you. 
Get in the game and play 
air—or vou won’t last. I 
figure life as a sport, not 
only for me, but for every 

art of me. All over my 
bai are a lot of little sports- 
men, playing my game —for 
nw. Some of them get tired 
and want a rest. If I don’t 
give them the rest they'll 
lose out, and PIL lose out, 
too. Give them a chance. 
Play fair. If the team up 
your left arm telephones 
you: 

“Pm tired,” let them off 
for the day. If you don’t, 


See 


working time. 

Running all the time in 
high means a pretty good 
engine. You can run on 
second with an engine that’s 

t a dead cylinder or two, 

ut you need all the force 
that you can get to go up 
hills on high. 

That’s my main concern, 
not the passing of the years. 
Sometimes I forget how old 


You lawyers and business men can’t exactly see leaping up 
steps and jumping fences and climbing trees. Well. Theodore 
Roosevelt managed to be President of the United states and 
to plant himself firmly in history, and to do all of these things 
because he knew they were worth more than this thing we 
call ‘dignity? That’s the accelerator of age. Why, vou can 
sit down every birthday, beginning at twenty, and add to 
your ‘dignity’ reserve by figuring out how much you ought to 
add with each extra year, and you'll be a flatfooted old man 
at thirty. How ought you to act ad thirty, forty, fifty, sixty? 
Exactly as vou feel vou want to act. Life was meant to be a 
sport. Don't take yourself seriously or youll spoil the game.” 


they'll goon: 

“I know Pm tired, but 
the boss,” —that’s  you— 
“won't listen to me. Fm 
going on strike. I won't 
plav.” 

Then you'll have a lame 
arm. 

You can do almost anv- 
thing with these sportsmen 
of yours if you give them a 
fair chance. Take care of 


I am. A few months ago I 
told a woman reporter I 
was two years older than I 
am—she said I was the only person she 
had ever interviewed who had done that— 
just because for the moment I wasn’t 
thinking of age except by the nearest ten 
spot. lime was made for the keeping of 
dates. A man who wants to know how old 
he is doesn’t need a calendar; he needs to 
examine the engine. 

Take stock of yourself. You can do it if 
you are honest. You’ve got telephonic 
communication with all parts of your 


man can’t do this it is because he has 
stopped practicing. The years of practice 
make for grace. There is just one thing 
you will have to look out for at forty that 
vou didn’t have to do at twenty. Falls. 
Bones are harder and falls exact too big 
a price in broken bones. But aside from 
this one thing he ought to be able to do 
about everything he did at twenty. And 
at fifty? When 1 answered that question 
I had backing of the best kind. One of the 


them. Don’t overfeed them. 
Don’t cover them with a 
thick layer of fat; they 
work well with a thin layer, but not a 
thick one. Lots of men assume dignity 
and fat at the same time. They begin 
about thirty laying on layers of both, fat 
and dignity. Neither does them any good. 
Fat is the outward showing of inward in- 
dulgence, sworn testimony that can't be 
denied. If you’ve got too much fat, get 
rid of it. There’s just one way you can 
do it. 

Don’t expect to get rid of surplus flesh 
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by taking a little more exercise. I take as 
much exercise as any man living and l 
can’t keep my flesh down on it. When I 
want to lose weight I look to my eating. 
When I played Zorro I put on ten pounds, 
because legs cannot be bony in that kind 
of costume. When I played D’Artagnan 
I had to take off the ten, because 
D’Artagnan was a slim youth. For the 
picture I am working on now, I will have 
to put on weight again. I do it this way: 


YVHEN I want to get thinner I set up 
two pairs of scales, one at the house 
and one at the studio. The scales are right 
in sight all the time; I can’t forget them. I 
weigh myself twice a day. It gets to be a 
game to beat those scales. Every time you 
lose an ounce it gives you strength to meet 
the next mealand conquerit. ‘Then I diet. 
I cut potatoes, butter, and bread. If I 
want bread, I munch on a piece of dry 
hard toast. I cut sugar to one lum 
coffee, and I drink coffee only at Eet A 
Desserts become an “added attraction,” 
which in a motion picture actor’s language 
means something the show is better off 
without. -Fight shy of desserts. Then I 
think THIN all the time, and that keeps 
me moving pretty lively. I begin to lose 
weight, but not very fast, not too fast for 
those sportsmen of mine who are expecting 
me to play fair. It takes between two and 
three months to lose ten pounds in this 
way, but it can be done safely. When I 


At the right is shown Fairbanks’s 
extraordinary muscular development. 
This has enabled him to put physical 
culture into the movies in the per- 
formance of some of the most spec- 
tacular athletic feats ever shown on 
the screen. In the oval he is shown 
diving from his riding horse at Santa 
Monica Beach, California. He made 
this plunge into the cooling surf 
after a stiff eighteen-mile ride on 
a hot afternoon. Unlike many 
specialized athletes, “Doug,” excels 
in nearly every branch of sport 


The American Magazine 


Here ‘‘Daredevil Doug” is shown practicing a spectacular stunt in ‘*The Three 
Musketeers,” one of his outstanding movie triumphs. In the photoplay, Fairbanks 
turns a complete somersault in the air and stabs his man while in this position 


want to put on weight I use the scales just 
the same and reverse the treatment. - 

If you play fair with your body you'll 
get six to seven hours sleep. You will 
learn to fall asleep at any time you need 


sleep, whether it happens to be in the 
middle of the day or at night. If I need 
sleep in the middle of the day, I go into 
my bathroom at the studio and lie down 
on the rubbing table and go to sleep, even 
if it is only for twenty minutes. If I had 
a business ofhce I’d have a couch, shut 
the door, and take my twenty minutes 
there. You can teach yourself to go to 
sleep in a minute by concentrating on it. 
I don’t mean counting to one thousand or 
watching the sheep jump the fence or any 


of those tricks, but just by thinking 
SLEEP until you learn to sleep when you 
think sLeEp. Nobody who is running in 


high is likely to have trouble in getting 
enough sleep. It’s the people who run in 
second who have insomnia. If you run all 
day in high, both body and mind, you’re 
tired enough to sleep when the day is 
ended. But lots of people drag around all 
day at second, pulling one foot after the 
other. ‘They think they’re awake, ‘but 
they’re not. Parts of them are awake, the 
rest Is sleeping. Of course they can’t drop 


How I Keep Running on “High,” by DouGias FAIRBANKS 


off to sleep when night comes, 
for the parts that have been 
sleeping all day are wide 
awake. A lot of these people 
who run in second with their 
bodies keep their minds in 
high. That isn’t playing fair, 
the engine’s sure to have 
trouble. What they need is 


play. 


ET out into a field and 
throw stones. We do it 
here and nobody’s dignity ts 
suffering. And as faras I know 
that’s the only use yet discovered for stones 
in a field. They’ve never done anyone 
any good yet; they must be there to be 
thrown. Stand the children or the neigh- 
bors and your wife in line, and see who 
can throw farthest. Not very exciting? 
All right. Play! That dead stump over 
there is a bear. Zowie! See who can hit 
him! That’s right, soak him one! Harder! 
Kill him!!! Keep it up until that dignity 
of yours is lost and you’ re so dog-tired you 
have to sit down and pant. You'll sleep 
to-night. 
Every day of your life see that you grow 


This fifty-foot swing 
on a rope between 
burning buildings 
was all in the day's 
work of filming 
“When the Clouds 
Roll By.” In the 
picture Fairbanks 
rescued a woman 
overcome by smoke 
and swung her 
across the interven- 
ing chasm 


Although far from the 
most sensational, this 
was one of the most 
genuinely daring stunts 
that Fairbanks ever at- 
tempted. It represents 
a jump from one fast- 
moving train to another. 
“Doug’s’’ associates 
protested against the 
feat, but he refused to 
employ the services of a 
“double.” The picture 
was “The Mollycoddle”’ 
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physically and mentally. Do some one 
thing that is new, or something a little 
harder than you ever tackled before. Out 
here in the studio we make our own fun, 
mainly. And while we are here—that’s 
another test of your youth, can you make 
your own fun, or do you have to sit down 
and let someone entertain you when you 
have what you call a good time? Hunt 
up diversions if you want to keep young. 
We might have a beautiful gymnasium 
here, all fitted up. But we don’t. All we 
have is the studio, which means walls that 
shout to us, “ You can’t climb me!” Roofs 
that yell down, “ You can’t walk on me!” 
And an old piece of ironwork that taunts 
us so hard we seldom pass it without tak- 
ing a whack at it from some angle. Every 
day we make new stunts. “We” means 

me and anybody who happens 

to be around, anybody gets 

into it, for all men want to 

play when they’ re not afraid of 

somebody laughing at them. 


NS JW for our new stunts. 
1N Not long ago some one of 
us climbed a tall ladder over 
neara hedge. He looked down 
and the hedge challenged 
him. In a minute he had 
jumped into it and the hedge 
held him up. Then all of us 
piled up—we had found our 
new stunt for that day. No- 
body (Continued on page 138) 
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“Doug” thinks nothing of making catlike 
leaps to ledges and other projections on 
a level with his head. He is also a 
high kicker of no mean distinction. 
The man holding the broom in the 
picture above is Dick Landon, world’s 
champion high jumper at the time the 
photograph was made... . The view 
in the oval represents a scene from 
“When the Clouds Roll By.” “Doug” 
is in the act of leaping to the piling 


Seven Doctors 


Of Union City, Indiana 


How they have worked out a plan by which they give better 
service and avoid rivalry and jealousy among themselves 


EVEN doctors, in a town of less 
than seven thousand inhabitants, 
are carrying on a remarkably in- 
teresting new movement in the field 
of medicine. A 

similar plan is being fol- 
lowed in other towns. 
The movement is 
spreading; and its con- 
sequences are bound to 
be tremendously im- 
portant. 

The town where the 
seven doctors live is 
UnionCity, abouteighty 
miles east of Indianapo- 
lis. Most of it is in the 
state of Indiana, but 

art of it spills over 
into Ohio. It is sur- 
rounded by a rich farm- 
ing country and is 
connected with other 
communities by several 
railroads, an interurban 
line, and well-kept high- 
ways. 

Like most places of its 
size, Union City was 
looked after, as to health, ; 
by physicians who were general practition- 
ers. Each of them had his own group of 
patients, whom he treated for everything 
from measles and mumps to pneumonia 
and paralysis. They were obliged to do 
this because they were “family doctors.” 

Each of them would have liked to 
specialize in one line: to study that one 
line exhaustively, and to make himself an 
authority and an expert in certain kinds 
of cases. But as a general practitioner he 
could not do this. To make a living as a 
family doctor, he was obliged to take all 
the patients he could get, no matter what 
ailed them. 


And he must try to get as many patients: 


as he could! To do this, he must bea 
competitor and a rival of the other, doc- 
tors. If one man’s practice grew, it was 
inevitably at the expense of one or more 
of his fellow physicians. 

If one of the doctors had a case requir- 
ing special treatment, which he was not 
prepared to give, or a surgical operation 
which he could not perform, he sent the 
patient to a specialist, or a surgeon, in 
some city. e usually did this, even 
though he knew that one of the local phy- 
sicians was competent to give the treat- 
ment or to perform the operation. For 
this local doctor was a competitor in gen- 
eral practice; and, therefore, if a patient 
were sent to him for special treatment the 
patient might keep on going to him. 
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By Frank Hill 


The doctors could not afford to take 
this risk of losing patients to their local 
competitors, so they packed them off to 
the city specialists and surgeons, or tried 


to handle the cases themselves, even 
though the thing might be a little out of 


In this respect, Union City was like 


countless other towns 
—your own town 
among them. Small- 
town physicians 
themselves realize this 
situation—much 
more keenly, in fact, 
than their patients 
do. 

The seven Union 
City doctors, for in- 
stance, knew that the 
conditions under 
which they were work- 
ing were far from 
ideal. It was out of 
the question for each 
of them to have all the 
up-to-date equipment 
for diagnosing and 
treating every disease. 
No one of them could 
haveacompleteX-ray 


These are the seven doctors who have formed the Union City Clinic in order to 
give the people of that town the best medical, surgical, and dental care, and 
also to achieve a high standard of professional ability for themselves. They 
are Dr. F. Arthur Zeller, general surgeon; Dr. Robert W. Reid, X-ray and 
cystoscopy; Dr. Fred McK. Ruby, eye, ear, nose, and throat; Dr. Leland K. Phipps, 
diagnosis and internal medicine, Dr. George H. Davis, obstetrics and children’s 
diseases; Dr. H. W. Detrick, genito-urinary diseases and anesthetist; and Dr. 
Fred A. Beatty, dentist. The accompanying article tells how these physicians 
have got away from the ‘‘family doctor’’ system of the small town and 
are giving the people of Union City the services of trained specialists instead 
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Jaboratory—or all the apparatus for mak- 
ing microscopic tests, or all the equipment 
for surgical operations. It simply couldn’t 
be done. 

The competition among them had re- 
sulted in more or less jealousy and hard 
feeling—just as it does in every town. But 
several of the doctors who were still on 
friendly terms used to talk the matter 
over, trying to figure out some plan by 
which they could work together, instead 
of all the time pulling apart. 

This was a little more than six years 
ago. At that time, a small general hos- 
pital had been started in the town and one 


that it was a dificult problem they had. 

All this time, however, the doctors were 
getting better acquainted, and little per- 
sonal differences were being ironed out. 
While working on their plan, they had 
begun already to send patients to one 
another, instead of to specialists in the 
cities. 

Finally, after vainly trying to devise 
some method by which they could work 
together without developing friction over 
money or professional honors, they hit 
upon the happy idea of leaving the form 
of agreement to a man skilled in the law. 
In that one act they practiced the creed 


seven doctors and surgeons had formed a 
compact to acquire property, to be known 
as ‘The Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Build- 
ing,” for use as ofhces for the practice of 
medicine and surgery. Each man was to 
pay his pro-rata share of the purchase 
price, and of the overhead expenses. 
Three trustees were named, one of the 
number being the Atlas State Bank. 
After the details of this plan had been 
developed, the dwelling which one of the 
doctors had purchased before the war for 
a maternity hospital was transferred to 
the group of seven doctors for twenty 
thousand dollars, the title being held in 


of the doctors had bought a 
private residence, intending 
to use it as a maternity-hos- 
pital. Then the war came, 
and most of the doctors 
entered the service. There, 
while working under Uncle 
Sam, they got their first 
real insight into the value 
of coöperation; and they re- 
turned to Union City with 
quite a different outlook, 
and a new determination to 
evolve some kind of a get- 
together policy. 


[N THE army they were 
obliged to specialize, and 
thus they gained a large 
amount of new and valua- 
ble experience. Military 
doctors don’t waste time in 
general practice. Each man 
is required to become an ex- 
pert in some one thing, and 
to be master of that subject. 
Why not apply the army 
plan of specialization to 
Union City? It was agreed 
among them that if some 
method could be devised by 
which each physician and 


surgeon in the town could | 


be given all the cases re- 
quiring the exercise of his 
special skill, competition 
would be eliminated and 
better service rendered. 
But how could they ad- 
just the finances? Should 
they have a common fund 
for expenses, and then di- 
vide the profits equally? 
No, that would not do; 
for the seven men who were 
considering the plan did not 


have an equal amount of 


practice. e or two were 
afraid they would be giving 
away business. Another 
very important question 


What I Don’t Like 
About My Town 


Prize Contest Announcement 


HAT is the most ridiculous, uneconomical, and 
generally foolish state of affairs in your town? 
f it isn’t the doctors who are pulling against 
each other it may be the churches, or the lawyers, or 
the storekeepers, or the clubs. How about the struggle 
for silly social recognition that is making scores of 
families live beyond their incomes? What of the neigh- 
borhood cliques that devote time and energy to brawling 
against one another—time and energy that would pave 
streets, plant trees, or move mountains, if properly 
directed? Maybe the schools are suffering from the 
antiquated ideas of the Board of Education, or else they 
are being made the football of politics. How about the 
misapplied efforts and foolishly spent campaign funds 
of the political machines themselves? Isn’t there a lot of 
absurd friction between employers and employees? 
What about some other of the long list of rivalries and 
petty jealousies and gee-hawing that are likely to spring 
up where any lot of highly individualized, sensitive, and 
often selfish human beings are herded together in a 
municipal group? What is the one thing more than any- 
thing else that your town needs? 

Tell us about it, confining your letter to four hundred 
words. And, above all, be definite! Don’t write a 
general lamentation; describe clearly an actual situa- 
tion, 

For the best letter of not more than 400 words we 
offer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second prize; 
$5, third prize. Competition closes August 20th. Win- 
ning letters will appear in the November number. 

Contributions to these contests cannot be returned; 
so make a copy of your contest letter if you want to 
preserve it. Manuscripts and inquiries not connected 
with the contest must be sent under separate cover to 
the Editor of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


the name of the three trus- 
tees. Each doctor fur- 
nished his own equipment: 
office furniture, rugs, desks, 
etc. They computed the 
amount of money that 
would be required to main- 
tain the property, to pay 
taxes, and the salaries of 
two women for office help, 
and then divided theamount 
according to the floor space 
occupied by each man. 
Once a month this money 
is deposited with the Atlas 
State Bank, and the bank 
pays all the bills. In the 
matter of fees, however, 
each doctor does as he al- 
ways has been doing. He 
keeps all the money he re- 
ceives from his own pa- 
tients, and is not required 
to account to the others for 
any part of it. If he wants 
a nurse, or a clerk, he hires 
her, pays her himself, and 
she works for him exclu- 
sively. In case one doctor 
asks another doctor to as- 
sist, the assisting physician 
is paid by the one who em- 
ploys him. 


HE seven doctors in the 
clinic are no longer com- 
etitors in general practice. 
Each one confines himself 
to his specialty, unless re- 
quired to do something else 
in an emergency. All of 
them are graduates and 
postgraduates of recognized 
medical schools, and all 
have had the varied experi- 
ences of a general practice. 
Here is the way they have 
divided the work of the 
clinic: 
Dr. F. Arthur Zeller, gen- 


eral surgeon. Born in Ohio; 


was the practical form the new venture 
should take. Which was more desirable: 
a partnership or a corporation? Neither 
was wanted, because of the liabilities and 
red tape involved. Of course one of the 
number could have taken the responsibil- 
ity and employed the others; but that was 
not satisfactory, because no one wanted 
to be merely hired by the man who paid 
the salaries. 

It gradually became evident that they 
could not pool their finances, form a cor- 
poration, or partnership, submerge _ per- 
sonalities, or deprive any doctor of any 
honors or fees that might come to him in 
the course of his practice! You can see 


that has had so much to do with their sub- 
sequent success. They exalted the special- 
ist. In order to get away from any possi- 
ble local influences, due either to their 
personal relations with the lawyer, or to 
his knowledge of their affairs, they en- 
gaged an eminent attorney in a neighbor- 
ing town to fix up a working agreement 
for them. 

“What you want to do,” he explained, 
“is to handle this undertaking as a busi- 
ness trust. That will enable you to own 
property, and it will avoid the complica- 
tions and liabilities of a partnership or a 
corporation.” i 

So he prepared the articles, stating that 


graduate of the Greenville, Ohio, high 
school and of Centre College; graduate in 

harmacy; graduate of Ohio Medical 

Jniversity; postgraduate Polyclinic Medi- 
cal School of New York; postgraduate in 
Europe, 1902. Surgeon in Spanish-Amer- 
ican war; surgeon in World War. Mem- 
ber Randolph County Medical Society, 
State Society, American Medical Associa- 
tion, American College of Surgeons. 

Dr. Robert W. Reid, X-ray and cysto- 
scopy. Born in Cincinnati, Ohio. Chief 
Roentgenologist Base Hospital No. 25, A. 
E. F. Graduate University of Cincinnati; 
interne and house physician, Cincinnati 
General Hospital; (Continued on page o5) 


RS. PERKINSON, like a cer- 

tain publican of old, was sitting 

at the receipt of custom. Her 

chair occupied the doorway 

of her diminutive calcimined 
real-estate office opposite the station, and 
the good lady herself was waiting tran- 
quilly, this bright fall day, for the ten- 
o'clock car. 

The whistle sounded down the track. 
Mrs. Perkinson got leisurely to her feet and 
set her chair inside the door. 

The one-car electric “train” came 
clicking in, but no buyer alighted. The 
occasion was not without significance for 
the lady in the doorway, however: Dicky 
Evans was aboard! Dicky was a brake- 
man on the short line, and a client of Mrs. 
Perkinson’s; and Dicky was most un- 
mistakably happy. He swung both arms 
and shouted to her. He took off his hat 
and waved it, bowed elaborately, and 
gave three hiccoughy cheers. 
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“You poor little runt, you’re pifflicated 
again!” the dealer in the subdivision 
property muttered grimly. “Lit up like a 
carnival—if I was that blue-eyed little 
wife of yours, I’d learn you to drink jack- 
ass brandy!” 

The whoop with which Dicky an- 
nounced his departure seemed to hint 


“Darling, I drink to you! 


Mrs. Perkinson 


The story of a 
By Paul 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


that he had done very well without tute- 
lage. Mrs. Perkinson looked after the car, 
foreshortened by its swift flight toward 
Buckley. 

Then she pinned a slip of paper to her 
deor, locked it, and LA for the 
bank. The slip stated that she would re- 
turn in ten minutes. 


a re 


ee 


I drink to you many times” 


Sets a Trap 


, 
woman’s shrewd guess 


Ellsworth Triem 


HARRY TOWNSEND 


At the bank she found Jacob McKin- 
strey separating certain bills from a de- 
posit which had come in by registered 
mail. 

“Three tens out is one-seventy,” he 
mumbled. “Thirty dollars out of a two- 
hundred-dollar deposit! What is the coun- 
try coming to?” 


“Got some phony money, I'see, Jake,” 
Mrs. Perkinson greeted him cheerfully. 
“Two or three folks have tried to bestow 
some of it on me during the week, but I 
succeeded in resisting them.” 

She fished down into a deep and easily 
available pocket in her gray striped skirt 
and brought forth her own bank book, to- 


gether with some currency and checks. 

“Say, Jake,” she addressed him ab- 
cuptly as he was entering her deposit, 
“where does Dick Evans get his hootch? 
He was pickled clear up to the eyebrows 
again this morning; and he’s going to get 
himself fired.” 

Mr. McKinstrey scratched his badger- 
colored, mutton-chop whiskers, screwing 
his mouth around by a complementary 
quirk toward the opposite side of his face. 

“Les see—Dicky bought that little 
place from you, didn’t he?” he inquired. 

“That ain’t got anything to do with it. 
Pm thinking of that little doll-faced wife 
of his, and the babies. Where does he get 
it? 

Mr. McKinstrey looked about him sus- 
piciously and dropped his voice to a 
whisper: 

“From our old friend Tony, I suppose. 
All the rest of the bootleggers have heat 
shut up for the present.” 
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“Well,” sniffed Mrs. Perkinson, ‘‘ how’s 
it come some of you public-spirited busi- 
ness men don’t get Tony shut up, too?” 

Jake’s eyebrows twitched up on end and 
his whiskers stirred. 

“Speaking for myself,” he said with 
conviction, “principally because I don’t 
want to be found face down some morning 
with a bullet hole between my shoulder 
blades. Look here, Mrs. Perkinson, why 


don’t you have a go with Tony?” 


SMILE hovered around the corners of 
her strong mouth and flickered in her 
eyes. 

“You think I’d look good with a bullet- 
hole between my shoulder blades? Well, 
I might try, at that.” 

She gathered up her purse and pass 
book and stuffed them back into her 
pocket. 

She had walked half the distance back 
to her office when she paused and stood 
looking up a side street. She turned and 
made her way along it, noting, as she 
picked her way past its unthrifty shacks, 
a great oak hich towered above its 
squalor. Half a block or so from the 
corner a rambling tavern squatted like a 
sprawling spider by the side of the thor- 
oughfare. A sign, bleached by 
sun and rain, informed the universe 
that soft drinks, tobacco, and light 
lunches might be obtained within. 

Mrs. Perkinson entered, and 


Stealthily, inch by inch, she 

drew the gun. Her thumb 

curled over the knurled 
spur of the hammer 


rapped with her brown knuckles on the bar. 
The room in which the latter stood was de- 
serted. The shades were drawn, and the 
floor had evidently been recently swept 
and sprinkled. Through an open back 
door voices came intermittently. 

In response to her knock a man en- 
tered: a vast, broad-shouldered man with 
a dark, fierce, haggard race. He had a 
white apron tied ’round his middle, and as 
he came toward the bar his grotesquely 
wide shoulders swayed like the rigging of 
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a ship rolling in the trough of the waves. 

“Morning, Tony,” Mrs. Perkinson 
greeted him. 

She paused to study his face. There 
was something in it which was not actual 
emaciation, for the great jaws were 
padded with muscle and the brown neck 
rose like a post from its unbuttoned 
collar; nevertheless, there was something 
which reminded her of rumors that the 
dope which Antonio had so long sold to 
others was beginning to hew away the 
foundations of his own mind and body. 
That, it was whispered, was the reason for 
his retirement from a big city, where he 
had been a mighty spoilsman in the city- 
hall gang. 

“What you want?” 
silence stonily. 

“I want something I can’t get in any 
other shop in town,” she told him, with a 
hard, bright, keenly observant smile. “I 
want Dicky Evans’s supply of forty-rod 
whisky shut off, Tony. His head ain’t 
strong enough to stand hard liquor.” 

His eyes had been dull and opaque, as 
if dust had filtered over them durna his 
years of seclusion. Now a spark glowed, 
like a coal fanned by the wind. He drew 
his shoulders toward his ears in an ex- 
aggerated shrug. 

“Why tell me about heem? Have I not 
troubles of my own?” 

“Not as many as you might have, Tony. 
I want you to quit selling Dicky whisky.” 


Tony broke the 


He did not miss the significant coupling 
of the two statements. 

“You theenk I might have more trou- 
bles?” he queried slowly. ‘How you make 
that out?” 

“Now, I tell you what!” Mrs. Perkin- 
son’s lips smiled, but her eyes were the eyes 
of a gun fighter looking down the barrel of 
his weapon. “I say that Dicky doesn’t 
get any more booze, and that'd better settle 
it! Single, married, and a widow, I’ve 
lived west of the Rockies fifty-five years, 
and I never backed up for no one. if you 
tangle with me, I'll take you into camp 
and PII nail your ornery hide to the cabin 
wall! And if you think that’s a bluff, just 
you call my hand!” 

A red glow showed under the tan of her 
cheeks, and her. gray eyes weré cold and 
unwinking. She stood for a moment look- 
ing into the sneering face behind the bar. 

Shad Brenner, a partner of Tony’s in 
the illicit liquor and drug business, had 
come stealthily in at the back door and 
was standing near his chief. She faced 
them both for another long moment, then 
turned and stalked from the room. 

Mrs. Perkinson locked her office at six 
that evening and started on the long walk 
home. She lived on Glory Hill. High above 
the little valley, with deer and bear still 
coming down on moonlit nights to drink 
from the bucket beside her faucet, she 
lived quite alone, save for the dubious 
companionship of Jerry, a nondescript 
little black dog with long, sharp ears and 
an obviously conglomerate ancestry. 

This evening, as Jerry and his mistress 
were taking their leisurely way through 
the outskirts of the town, a young woman 
emerged from a canary-colored cottage 
and came hurrying across lots. 

Mrs. Perkinson stopped and waited for 
her to come up. 

“Oh, Mrs. Perkinson! I’m so frightened 
—Dicky is stewed again, and he says 
he’ll cut my throat from here to there as 
soon as he has time to attend to it! What 
shall I do—and Baby—” 


RS. PERKINSON looked with a pity 
she vainly tried to make ironic at the 
pretty, weak face of Dicky Evans’s wife. 
“You get a barrel stave,” she inter- 
rupted wrathfully, “or a chunk of two-by- 
four, or a shovel handle. And when Mr. 
Dicky opens his homely little mug to you 
again, you swat him into the middle of 
next week! Do it with my compliments, 
and if he doesn’t like it just tell him to call 
in, and [ll make it right with him!” 
Her motherly hand rested on the girl’s 
arm. 

“Where does Dicky get his liquor, 
Lucy?” she asked. 

“He got a bottle from Tony this after- 
noon,” the girl sobbed. 

“And where does Tony get it?” 

“He m-makes it! Dicky says he distills 
it out of old tires and carbolic acid! And 
it makes Dicky so sick! And then he 
takes in phony money from the passen- 
gers when the conductor lets him help 
collect fares. And D-Dicky has to pay it 
back out of his salary—he lost twenty dol- 
lars j-just last month!” 

“Well, don’t you fret yourself about it, 
Sunshine! If you can’t bring yourself to 
use a barrel stave—I guess that would be 
more in my line than in yours—you just 
sit tight a few days. Pll help you!” 

It was a hard (Continued on page III) 


70,000,000 folks crowd into 
Chautauqua tents and Lyceum 
halls every year 


How Successful Lecturers 


Hold Their Audiences 


Two great managers give interesting sidelights on 
human nature as they find it 


By Albert Sidney Gregg 


EVENTY million Americans have 
the Chautauqua and Lyceum 
habit. The managers who pick the 
lecturers and entertainers for this 
vast audience have a very peculiar 

job. They know more about your likes 
and dislikes than you know yourself. 
Two of the leaders in this field are 
Arthur C. Coit, president of the Coit- 
Alber Chautauqua and Lyceum Bureaus, 
and Louis J. Alber, general manager. 
They have offices in Chi- 
cago, New York, London, 
Cleveland, Boston, Pitts- 


burgh, and Toronto. Mr. 
Alber is also president of 
the Affiliated Lyceum and 


Chautauqua Association, 
with connections in all 
English-speaking countries. 
Both are natives of Ohio, 
and have been in the busi- 
ness for more than twenty 
years. 

“ People do not know in 
advance what they want in 
most matters,” said Mr. 
Coit. “After they have 
been furnished certain things 
they think they wanted 
them all the time. But if 
they did want them, they 
didn’t know it. - 

“The ‘subject that inter- 
ests most people is ‘Man.’ 
Anybody who can tell why 
we are as we are, and why 
we do as we do, or can give 
us a glimpse of the reason 
for existence, or plumb the 
human mind and find out 
what it is and how it works 
—such a person is sure of a 
hearing anywhere. 

“Women enjoy practi- 
cally all the aest that 
men want to hear about, 
except technical discussions 
on business or the profes- 
sions. On the other hand, 
women like domestic-science lectures, 
which would bore the average man. In 
the general broad questions of society, 
govemment, religion, industry, business, 
travel, and the natural sciences they are 
as keenly interested as are the men-folks. 
Women are the strongest supporters of 
the Lyceum and Chautauqua, for the 
same reason that they lead in promoting 


played out. 


the church, the library, and any move- 
ment that helps to make the community 
better for the upbringing of children. 
“There seems to be very little differ- 
ence in what appeals to the different sec- 
tions of the country. Human nature is 
pretty much the same everywhere. It is 
obvious, of course, that a lecturer pleading 
for greater political and social opportunity 
for the negro might be acceptable in New 
Engtand, and yet be scarcely tolerated in 


What Folks Seem Most 


to Want 


K ERE is a big fact that must not be over- 
looked,” says Mr. Coit: “People are hun- 
gry for information on important subjects and 
they like to hear them discussed by authorities. 
For this reason they gladly go to hear the man or 
the woman who can explain a new discovery in 
science, or developments in society, industry, ex- 
ploration, government, or in any other matter that 
affects mankind. 


“My conviction is that the craze to be enter- 
tained by being purposelessly frivolous is nearly 


the Southern states. On the other hand, 
a speaker extolling the Cavalier culture of 
the ante-bellum South would succeed be- 
low the Mason and Dixon line, but would 
not get a return call in the North. 
“There is this decided difference be- 
tween the North and the South: Southern- 
ers still like ornate oratory, while North- 
ern audiences care little for it. The old 


Real life and the things that make 
life real have become more interesting than make- 
believe. In New York City alone, where folly is 
supposed to be supreme, large crowds listened to 
five thousand serious lectures in one year. 
the same thing is true in other large cities. The 
average person wants a combination of humor and 
pathos and is willing to carry away a large amount 
of new information if the process of getting it on 
board is not too painful. 
capacity to absorb new facts or to follow a closely 
argued theory, but they are sure to get some of it.” 


And 


People vary in their 


style Southern orator, as he is commonly 
called, might hold the attention of a 
Yankee gathering because of the rhythmic 
flow of his sentences and the richness of 
his adjectives, but as a rule he would not 
be invited to come back to address the 
same people. The average Northern lis- 
tener would say: ‘Sounded nice, but what 
was it all about?’ 

“Another difference is in the discussion 
of economic subjects. An address on the 
closed shop, for instance, 
might go well in the city, 
but it would fall fat in the 
country. 

“We divide lecture sub- 
jects into five general groups: 
they are those dealing with 
‘facts,’ travel, controversy, 
moral messages, and scien- 
tific developments. 

“A ‘fact lecture’ depends 
for its appeal on the special 
information possessed by 
the speaker. Raymond 
Robbins on ‘Russia? and 
Mark Sullivan on the ‘Peace 
Conference’ were striking 
instances. Sullivan’s tour 
Was a sensational success. 
People were especially de- 
lighted when they were al- 
lowed to ask questions; and 
one which always appeared 
sooner or later was, ‘Can 
you tell us about Colonel 

ouse—just what position 
he held?’ Sullivan was 
diplomatic, merely reiterat- 
ing what others had said 
about the Colonel; but he 
always raised a laugh when 
he added that in Paris 
Colonel House was fre- 
quently referred to by Euro- 
peans as President Wilson’s 
‘morganatic secretary of 
state.’ 

“Among travel lectures, 
those dealing with the un- 
explored regions of Africa, Asia, and South 
America or the South Sea Islands seem to 
be the most popular. The more dangerous 
the people think it is to travel in a certain 
section of the world, the more curious they 
are to hear about it from one who actually 
has been there. The wise travel-lecturer 
will see to it that he is photographed under 
all sorts of (Continued on page I40) 
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Animals Have Brain Storms 
Just as Some Human Beings Do 


Interesting cases of animals in the Bronx Zoo, New York City, whose nerves 
zo back on them—Sometimes it is only for a short period; but in 
other instances these “bad actors” never change back 
to normal, they are permanently “hipped” 


By Samuel A. Derieux 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELWIN R. SANBORN 


N EVERY community, in every town 

and city, even in most families of any 

size, we human beings have our bad 

actors, our individuals who keep 

things stirred up. Some are born 
that way. They never quite fit in with an 
orderly and peaceful existence. They are 
bored by routine, they resent fitting into 
a cog. Others, after going along in a 
normal way for years, suddenly blow the 
lid off, run amuck, have a brain storm, as 
we say—an explosion, which perhaps is 
caused by resentment that may have been 
smoldering for years. 

Exactly the same thing happens in the 
animal world. There are at the Bronx Zoo, 
in New York City, many animals who for 
years have lived placidly enough in their 
environment there. They accept condi- 
tions as they find them, are fond of their 
keepers and their homes, and enjoy the 
crowds and all the aspects of the life they 
lead. 

But there are others who have it in for 
their keepers, for other members of their 
own race, or for people in general. Some 
of these “bad actors” among animals are 
born that way; they never do fit in. There 
are others who turn “bad” only after 
years of the best conduct. Suddenly they 
take the bit in their teeth and run amuck. 

Lately I have spent some time with 
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these “hell raisers,” as they are called in 
the Zoo, and have learned their stories. In 
some cases a particular person, or condi- 
tion, caused them to start on the warpath. 
Gunda, the elephant that went bad and 
had to be shot, first showed resentment 
against Doctor Hornaday’s office boy, 
which resentment he gradually transferred 
to the whole human race. Others are like 
Stanley, the elk; after years of good feeling 
toward his keeper, Stanley suddenly 
charged this same keeper, and but for a 
lucky chance would have finished him on 
the spot. 


WOMETIMES fear causes these brain 

storms. Alice, the elephant, who ran 
amuck into the reptile house and smashed 
up the snake cages and scattered the 
crocodiles, started on her mad career 
when a panther let out a sudden howl. 
No doubt Alice thought the panther was 
coming after her and this fear of attack 
caused her to bolt. 

Apprehension about their young causes 


A zebra’s temper is as eccentric as his appearance. Bob, shown 
above, was gentle for years. Then he suddenly developed an 
eat-'’em-alive disposition which made his keepers give him a wide 
berth. The white-tailed gnu is another of the Bronx Zoo’s 
incorrigibles. He gives a blow with his horns like a battering ram, 
rushing against his iron-encased doors with a force that shakes the 
whole building. He also bucks, kicks, and cavorts most furiously 
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some animals to go crazy. This was the 
case with Mom, the buffalo, whose story, 
known as that of the Trojan horse, forms 
one of the classics in the annals of the Zoo. 

I first heard it from Mr. Sanborn, the 
animal photographer, who reached the 
scene of battle while the wounded were 
being carried off, one on a stretcher, others 
hobbling away supported by keepers. | 
heard it also from others who took part 
in that famous piece of strategy. 


MoM gave birth to a calf in the big buf- 
falo corral, which afterward formed 
the battlefield. Not being a skillful mother, 
she let her calf wander into a miry spor, 
from which the little one, which had 
broken its leg, could not extricate itself. 
Realizing the situation, several keepers 
went inside the enclosure to give assistance. 

But Mom did not want their assistance! 
She doubted the sincerity of the motives 
that lay behind it. She thought they had 
come to take her calf away from her, and 


When the horns of 
Stanley, the elk, are 
ttin the velvet’’ as in 
the picture at the 
right, he is quite doc- 
ile. But when the 
antlers grow hard 
and sharp he uses 
them fiercely, as in 
the picture below. In 
his normal temper he 
is very fond of Quinn, 
his keeper. But in one 
of his brain storms, 
Stanley almost killed 
the man who, atother 
times, he really loved 


with lowered head she charged the group 
of would-be rescuers. Now, a buffalo on 
the charge is a menace to be avoided and 
avoided quickly. The keepers scattered, 
with each man for himself, and the devil— 
which was Mom in her excited condition 
—to take the hindmost. Breathing death 
and defiance, Mom went back to her calf. 


A council of war was straightway held. 
Among the councilors were two men who 
had had experience with buffaloes in their: 
wild state and they concocted this scheme; 
Rudolph Bell, who was one of them, told 
me his side of the story—as far as he re- 


membered it! His memory suddenly de- 
serted him, fora very good reason. Loring, 


Mom and her calf, in 
the picture above, 
were the chief actors 
in one of the epics of 
the Bronx Zoo. In this 
case, the brain storm 
was a passing one, due 
to Mom’s maternal 
solicitude when her 
calf got into a miry 
spot and broke its 
leg. The keepers at- 
tempted to rescue it; 
but Mom charged 
them furiously, killed 
a pony, and sent 
one man to the hos- 
pital for repairs 


~> 
Pi 


an ex-cowboy, mounted on a cow pony, 
was to ride around and around Mom, at- 
tracting her attention by fast riding and 
velling. This probably would cause Mom 
to charge Loring on the pony; and while 
her attention was thus diverted Rudolph 
Bel! was to pick up the calf and bear it to 
safety. 

This was the plan. Accompanied by a 
large number of keepers and spectators, 
the two gladiators went to the arena, the 
gates were opened, and they advanced to 
the attack. 


JFOR a while everything promised suc- 
cess. As expected, Mom straightway 
charged the pony and Loring. Bell ran to 
the calf, picked it up, and draping it 
around -his sturdy shoulders started as 
fast as he could for safety. But meanwhile, 
behind Bell, things hadn’t gone very well. 
In fact, thev had gone as badly as could 
be. The calf, instead of remaining quiet, 
let outa bleat. And when Mom heard that 
bleat, she forgot the pony and made for 
Bell. Loring tried to ride in between them, 
but the saddle girth broke and he was 
thrown. Then the pony got his feet en- 
tangled with the reins and fell also, break- 
ing his neck. Loring, rising, made for 
safety; and Bell was left to receive the 


full force of the charge. 
“I looked behind me,” he said, “and 
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On these two pictures hangs an interesting tale of a beaver family that got the wanderlust. 


left shows the members that escaped by tunneling out of their enclosure. 


behind, so that the getaway was not discovered for some days. 
the keepers did not suspect that he was the only occupant left in the beaver pond. 


The line-up at the 


The lone one at the right stayed 
He would appear from time to time, and 


The question is whether 


he really sacrificed himself for the common good, or was of the type that believes that ‘‘East, west, hame’s best” 


saw her coming. Dropping the calf, I~ 
made for the fence. But the next thing 1 
knew, I didn’t know anything! Afterward, 
when I woke up in the hospital, and was 
strong enough to receive company, they 
told me how it happened. She picked me 
up on her horns and tossed me into the 
air. They say I flew through some tree 
branches like a bird and landed outside 
the corral. I had to have an operation 
then for my injuries; and two years after 
that I had to have another operation.” 

But to go back to what hap- 
pened: With the pony dead 
in the corral, Bell unconscious 
in the hospital, and Loring 
laid up with a doctor attend- 
ing him, the keepers and 
officials again held a council 
of war. Qut of this council 
came the Bronx Zoo version 
of the Trojan Horse. 


JN THE park are anumber of 
two-wheeled carts, the kind 
that are used to get lumber 
stock out of the woods. They 
look like gun carriages, minus 
the guns. On one of these was 
erected a box the size of a 
piano crate, closed at the top 
and on the sides, and open at 
the bottom. Two men, one on 
one side of the cart tongue 
and one on the other, were 
laced in the box, so that their 
odies and heads were con- 
cealed and only their legs pro- 
jected below. By walking, 
they could move the whole 
apparatus. Their legs were 
protected by the wheels. 
Mom, from her position 
beside her calf, must have 
beheld the approaching mon- 
ster with the same amazement 
with which the defenders of 
Troy beheld the approach of 
the original horse. But it did not de- 
ceive her as it had deceived them. Mom 
charged the Trojan Horse. But she could 
make no impression on it. On and on it 
came, until the wheels straddled the calf. 
Then, while Mom snorted and raged, the 
men stooped down, picked up the calf, 
placed it across the tongue within the box, 


and slowly and sedately the Trojan Horse 
moved away. The gates were opened to 
allow it to come out, and immediately 
afterward closed on Mom’s last charge. 

Ten minutes later the calf was added to 
the collection of invalids in the Zoo hos- 
pital. 

Mom’s brain storm was’ caused by 
maternal solicitude. But the case of Stan- 
ley, the elk, was very different. Stanley 
came to the Zoo when a youngster and 
was put under the charge of Mr. Quinn. 


Ki, the wild ass, is said by his keeper to be more dan- 
gerous than a lion or a tiger. He kicks like lightning; 
and he kicks backward and forward at the same time. 
He also introduces variations by pawing, kneeling on his 
victim, and biting him; an unnecessary number of atten- 
tions, since any one of these methods would kill a man 


The elk was an unusually handsome speci- 
men and Quinn was an unusually sympa- 
thetic keeper. It was a case of love at first 
sight. From the beginning Quinn took 
special care of Stanley, grooming him 
carefully, so that he grew up to be one of 
the handsomest animals in the Zoo. 

All through Stanley’s adolescence, Mr. 


Sanborn says, it was a sight to see him 
and Quinn together. Sometimes Stanley 
would get a little too playful, and lower 
his horns at Quinn. 

“ Now, now,” Quinn would say. “You 
won’t do anything like that; me and you 
are good friends.” 

Whereupon, Stanley would shake his 
magnificent antlers, and Quinn would rub 
his head, and they continued to have a 
fine time together. 

The elk sheds his antlers every year. 
While he is without them, and 
even after they grow out into 
nubby-ended prongs—are “‘ in 
the velvet,” as the saying goes 
—the elk is perfectly docile. 
But along in A summer these 
antlers harden and grow sharp, 
forming dangerous weapons. 
It is during this period that 
you have to watch an elk. 
“‘What’s the use to have antlers 
if you don’t use them?” he 
seems to say. 


AS STANLEY presented, 
year after year, more and 
more magnificent antlers 
(those that drop off every 
spring are saved and recorded 
to show his growth) the friend- 
ship with Quinn continued. 
Then, one day in July, when 
Stanley was in the pride of his 
armament, came the catas- 
trophe. 

Someone opened the gate 
and let the cows into a fresh 
corral, but closed the gate on 
Stanley. Quinn was busy at 
some matter in the corral with 
the cows. Suddenly Stanley 
made a rush at the gate, 
knocked it down, and charged 
straight for Quinn. 

It was too late torun. Up on 
the sharp prongs Quinn was 
lifted and hurled into the air. He hit the 
ground half conscious. He never would 
have risen, for Stanley would have charged 
again, had not another keeper, rushing to 
the fence from the outside, attracted the 
elk’s attention. Straight at this man Stan- 
ley rushed, only to be brought up against 
the wire mesh, (Continued on page 116) 


Get Into the Right Rut— 
Then Stay ın It 


My father and grandfather thought “Thou shalt not get in a rut” 
was the eleventh commandment, but I'll show 
them where they were wrong 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


WAY back in 1809 one of my two 
most important grandfathers 
was born in Connecticut; and 
I have a notion that along in 
1829, when my grandfather 

was going-on twenty-one, my great- 
grandfather took him into the holy seclu- 
sion of the parlor and, after raising the 

reen window shades three quarters of an 
inch, said solemnly: 

“My son, you are now about to come of 
age and I am going to give you, in five 
words, the wisdom of the ages to guide 
you through life, to wit and namely: 
‘Don’t get in a rut?” Remember that. 
Carve it on your heart. It 
is the gonfalon and glitter- 
ing motto of achievement: 
Don’t get in a rut! You 
will now bow your head and 
receive my blessing, after 
which you may do up your 
earthly belongings in a ban- 
danna handkerchief and go 
forth to conquer the world.” 

According to our family 
records I opine that my 
grandfather took my great- 
grandfather’s advice: He 
went from Connecticut to 
Pittsburgh, and from Pitts- 
burgh to Mobile, and from 
Mobile to Cincinnati, and 
from Cincinnati to St. Louis, 
and from St. Louis to Mus- 
catine, where he busted 
higher than a kite in the 
pork-packing business, along 
about 1869. No ruts, you 
see, for him. 

When my own ge is go- 
ing on twenty-one 1’m go- 
ing to beckon him into my 
bright and sunny living- 
room and I am going to say 
to him: “Ellis, you are 
about to come of age. The 
future opens before you 
with splendid prospects. 
You beat the name of one of nature’s no- 
blest human creations—your father—and 
I’m not going to charge you a cent for it. 
I give it to you free gratis. Keep it. And 
I am going to do even more for you; I am 
going to give you some advice. See | ina 
rut. Hunt out a good smooth rut and 
into it and keep it oiled and stay in it. You 
will now bow your head and receive my 
blessing, after which you may pack your 
earthly possessions in a pill box and go 
forth to conquer the world.” 

Back in 1809 and prior thereto the 


grand old slogan “Don’t get in a rut” 
may have been a good club with which to 
knock the chicken of happiness off the 
perch, but according to my way of think- 
ing about the only thing it can bring down 
now is the green persimmon of regret. 
There was a time in this country when 
the way to succeed was to stick a plug of 
store tobacco in one hip pocket and a flask 
of rum and a ham sandwich in the other, 
and hike forth into the unpopulated re- 
gions where the undeveloped resources 
could be chopped up into real money with 
a bowie knife. In those days a man 
had to get out of the rut to get anywhere. 


What Would Happen if Everybody 
Suddenly Got Out of His Rut? 


HE rut business has changed considerably 

since Grandfather was a boy,” says Mr. 
Butler. “The ruts of the world to-day are the 
well-paved roads, the steel tracks of railways, and 
the well-established businesses and professions. 
The man that picks out the proper rut and learns 
to move in it smoothly and without friction is the 


big winner every time. ... 

“The man who says nowadays: 
driving on the right-hand side of the road,’ and 
steers his car to the other side of the road, gets 
out of his rut—but he also gets into jail, or into 
heaven, and mighty sudden. .. . 

“If one quarter of the men in America got out 
of their perfectly good ruts, in which they are . 
doing their work and the world’s work, this 
country would go up with a sickly ‘pfiff!’ like a 
damp firecracker, and everybody would starve 
to death.” 


Even in Iowa, no longer ago than when 
I was a boy, we used to have ruts that 
were ruts. Road-makers in those days 
took a piece of prairie and peeled off the 
sod, because they were afraid the sod 
might keep the wagon wheels from going 
right on down to the hubs. 

Ruts, in those days, were young twin 
Grand Canyons extending from town to 
town, and when you got in one you stayed 
in. The ruts were so deep in those days 
that a man named Henry Simmons, who 
lived half way between W 'ilton and Mus- 


‘I’m tired of 


catine, told me that he once started for 
home with his team and wagon and he 
got in a rut. He could not get out of it 
when he reached his farm and he had to 
drive all the way to Wilton to reach the 
end of the rut. And on the way back he 
slid into the rut again and had to drive all 
the way back to Muscatine. 

I did not believe him; but he said he 
drove back and forth seven hundred and 
two times, and the only way he ever did 
get anywhere was by waiting until the 
next spring and driving home before there 
was any rut. I think he was a prevarica- 
tor. His wagon would have been jolted 
to pieces long before the 
three-hundredth trip. 

The jolting was one thing 
that made the rut such a 
drawback. When a rut got 
full of bumps and chuck 
holes and stray rocks it 
racked the wagon and 
strained the horses and 
jolted the end of the driv- 
er’s backbone up through 
the top of his cranium. If 
the man had a thick head of 
hair this did not matter 
much, because when he got 
home he could have the 
hired man saw off the top 
of his backbone where it 
stuck out, and the only dif- 
ference was that he was 
that much shorter. But if 
he was bald it left an un- 
sightly scar on the top of 
his head. 

In those days “Don’t get 
in a rut” may have been 
good advice but the rut busi- 
ness has changed consider- 
ably since Grandfather was 
a boy. The ruts of the 
world to-day are the well- 
paved roads, the steel tracks 
of railways, and the well- 
established businesses and 
professions. ‘The man that picks out the 
proper rut and learns to move in it 
smoothly and without friction is the big 
winner every time. 

Down in Indiana alongside of a first- 
class through railway line there is a pond, 
and there are frogs in it—big plump bull- 
frogs and smooth, long-limbed green 
frogs, and neat little brown frogs, and 
their motto is “Don’t Bet in a rut or you 
won’t get anywhere.” The big bullfrog 
sits and croaks in a deep bass voice, “A 
rut! Arut! A (Continued on page 128) 
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“You old lady! If you aren’t a fusser!’’ 
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Funny About Wives! 


A story of the first year of married life 


By Esse B. Hamot 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NORMAN PRICE 


HE maple leaves were scurrying 

into little drifts on the sidewalks, 

huddling together as though for 

warmth, when young Jerry Dent 

turned into Monroe Avenue and 
started north toward his cottage. The 
grass might stay green for weeks yet, but 
asters and brilliant zinnias were gone and 
no covering could longer save the yellow 
and rust-red chrysanthemums that hugged 
the porch. 

Dent whistled as he hurried along. He 
was late. He’d stopped for a shine. here 
never seemed to be time in the mornings 
any more. 

ing, but the air was good! Cold and 
clean and peppy. Made a fellow want to 
hustle. Well, he was mighty glad to hustle. 
Think of the fellows out of jobs! 

He wondered what Yellow-top would 
have for dinner. He hoped she hadn’t 
forgotten the pie. He had some corking 
cheese in his pocket—brick, with a real 
tang. Old Man Jorgensen kept pretty 
decent stuff for a small town. 

As Jerry Dent turned up his leaf-strewn 
walk, the cottage beckoned brightly, all 
its windows gold against the evening. By 
heck, Yellow-top was hard on the light 
bill! Out in the kitchen getting dinner, 
and every light in the house on! Bet the 
bedroom drop was, too! Hed have to 
tell her again, the little pill. She was 
forgetful. 

He opened the door into the three-cor- 
nered vestibule, hung up his hat, laying 
his gloves, fingers pulled out, on top of it, 
and put over a hanger a tweed coat of his 
wife’s which hung carelessly to a hook by 
one sleeve. Then calling, “Hey, you— 
Goldilocks!” he strode toward the kitchen. 

Mrs. Dent came running to meet him. 
He raised her by the elbows—kissed her 
hard. Then he put her down and, holding 
her arm’s-length away, grinned at her 
from his superior height. 

“Well, how’s the world?” 

“Oh, fine, Jerry, only I’m late and 
things aren’t quite ready. You don’t mind 
waiting, do you? I’ve been playing bridge 
at Helen’s. She telephoned over about 
three and said she’d get up a table if I’d 
come, and when I got there she had two 
instead of one. I couldn’t very well leave. 
I’m awfully sorry, Snuggles.” Arlita Dent 
looked up at her husband with big re- 
parant gray eyes. “If Pd only known, 

*d have fixed things beforehand. But I 
thought I’d be home by six at the latest.” 

Jerry put his arm around her as they 
ined: to the kitchen. “All right, hon; 
no harm done. We're not going anywhere 
to-night, so we’ve got the whole evening 
for dinner.” 

His glance over his wife’s fair head took 
in the hour marked by the alarm-clock— 
seven-ten—the thick potato peelings on 
the kitchen table, and the uncovered stew- 
pan and skillet on the gas stove, where 


potatoes boiled and three pork chops fried 
furiously, spattering stove and adjacent 
wall. There were apples in a grape basket 
on the floor beneath the table, but there 
was no sign of an apple pie. Still, it might 
be in the oven; or cooling in the pantry. 
Arlita’d forgotten several times, but she'd 
really promised this time, crossed her 
heart and hoped to die. 

He reached over and turned down the 
flames under the chops and potatoes, took 
tin lids from a shelf and covered both pans, 
and picked up a loaf of bread from its 
moist place among the potato parings. 
He wouldn’t ask about the pie yet. 

“Say, hon, what did I tell you about 
having all the lights on? It isn’t only the 
bill, though that’s bad enough; it’s helping 
the city. You’ve heard how scarce coal is. 
The plant may have to shut down if things 
keep getting worse. Fuel—” 

“Oh, I Leow: Jerry; I’m dreadfully 
sorry. I just forgot. I came in in such a 
hurry I didn’t stop to do anything, even 
change my dress. You turn’em out, won’t 
you, dear? I'll make the gravy.” And 
cue smiled up at him as she reached for the 

our. 


ERRY had noticed that she hadn’t 
changed her dress, the pretty little 
brown dress she’d bought in Omaha in the 
spring. He’d noticed, too, that she didn’t 
have on an apron. She wouldn’t wear one, 
and she got spots on everything. What 
could he do with her? He’d demonstrated 
so many times. 
He glanced toward the hook on the 
antry door. There was no apron there. 


-erhaps in the tea-towel drawer— He 
opened the drawer. No. 
He went into the bedroom. Yes, the 


light was on. Arlita’s hat and coat and 
bag were tossed on the bed. One glove 
was wrong side out on the floor, and he 
stooped to pick it up. What a tiny ball 
it was! 

He turned toward the open closet by 
the dresser. Such a looking dresser top! 
Among the toilet pieces two rumpled 
handkerchiefs, a half-eaten apple, two 
strings of beads and a bracelet, and pins 
and powder everywhere. ... And the 
comb with hair in it, of course. If only 
Arlita weren’t so disorderly! 

In the closet he found three aprons 
hanging, all of them mussed, all of them 
a little soiled. He carried them to the 
kitchen. ‘‘Here, Babe, I insist upon your 
wearing an apron. They not only save 
your clothes but they’re very becoming to 
your style of beauty.” He slipped over 
Arlita’s yellow head a heavy inbleached 
muslin apron trimmed ath bright ap- 
pliqué. “There! That’s better.” 

“You old lady! If you aren’t a fusser!” 
Arlita grinned. Her five feet of slimness, 
topped with a halo of golden hair, looked 
like a torch as she stood in the open outer 


door. How pretty she was! How pretty 
and dear ana provoking! 

“Oh, Jerry, you go down-cellar for me, 
won’t you? Bring up some fruit; peaches, 
I guess. Anything you want, except the 
damson plums.” 

Jerry’s smile faded. No pie to-night, 
evidently. When he brought up the 
peaches he laid the little package of brick 
cheese on the table beside the jar. “Some 
good cheese. Want it to-night?” 

Arlita turned quickly. “Oh, Jerry, I 
forgot all about the pie! And I promised, 
too! Oh, I’m so ashamed; I’m a perfect 
little Hare I should think you’d just hate 
me. [— 

“Te doesn’t matter,” Dent interrupted. 
“Don’t worry. I can eat anything.” He 
went into the dining-room, pulled up two 
of the William-and-Mary chairs to the 
prettily set table, but left on the buffet the 
water pitcher he always filled and stalked 
into the living-room. This was the third 
time he had come home with his mouth 
set for apple pie. Arlita was such a good 
little cook when she wanted to be, but she 
didn’t want to be regularly; not when 
there was anything else to do. She liked 
to eat out of cans, and she never had 
meals ready on time, and she was so un- 
tidy. You certainly couldn’t tell about 
girls until you’d married them. No, you 
bet you couldn’t! ... Of course, though, 
Arlita was a peach most ways. 

He shook down the ashes in the base- 
burner and opened up the drafts. Base- 
burners were out of date, but they were 
cozy things, and with such a little house, 
only five rooms, a stove was all they 
needed. They were lucky to get the house; 
everything else about it was modern. 
Could Arlita manage the base-burner 
with him gone so much this winter? Too 
bad he had to travel part of the time, but 
then he was lucky to have a job at all. 
He’d been lucky right along. Mighty 
lucky about getting that coke this after- 
noon when fuel was so scarce. 

“Everything’s ready, Jerry; come on,” 
Arlita’s voice sang out. “Oh, you forgot 
the water. Here; I’ll get it.” 


(THE mashed potatoes were light, and 
the milk gravy full of nice little brown 
lumps. There was chili sauce made just 
the week before, and crisp, bumpy bis- 
cuits. 

The biscuits were a surprise. Jerry’s 
eyes twinkled over them. Arlitas eyes 
twinkled to meet his across the table. 

“I stirred them up the last minute. 
They don’t take any time when you drop 
them from a spoon, and they’re good with 
gravy.” 

They certainly were. Jerry ate nine— 
they were the size of dollars—and found 
home-canned peaches and little out-of-a- 
box cookies a satisfying dessert. He and 
Arlita washed the dishes together, and 


At 
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came into the living-room at a quarter 
past nine, warm and contented, and com- 
fortably tired. It seemed too late to begin 
any sort of occupation, so they lounged, 
turned magazine pages, yawned luxuri- 
ously behind relaxed young hands. Jerry 
did propose some music, glancing toward 
Arlita’s violin on the rented piano, but 
Arlita shook her head. 

Jerry finally said: “Come on, hon. 
We’ve got to turn in. You know how soon 
morning comes. I always have to hurry 
to get to the office by eight-thirty. I want 
to get up an hour early to-morrow and 


He looked at her with a sort of reverence. 


rake leaves, too. Want the place to look 
nice while m away. I make my first trip 
to-morrow afternoon.” 


HERE wasno reply. Jerry looked hard 

at his wife. She was reading some illus- 
trated article; he could see a picture. 
Should he mention the trip again? Funny 
she didn’t say anything. Well, he’d wait; 
maybe she hadn’t heard. But he’d spoken 
of it twice before, and she hadn’t said 
anything. It was queer. 

en the bathroom he called, “Say, 
Arlita, did the coke come up?” 

oe Huh?” 

“Did the coke come?” 

“The wha—’ Then, rousing herself 
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from the fashion page, “Coke? You don’t 
mean you got coke for the base-burner, 
Jerry?” 

“You bet I did, and mighty glad to get 
anything.” 

“But, Jerry, why didn’t you get coal, 
hard coal? ‘That was what was here when 
we took the house from those people in the 


spring. That’s what you use in base- 
burners. Coke isn’t meant for stoves. 
J 


“I got what I could, Arlita. You don’t 
realize conditions at all. The various 
strikes and the freight question and other 


things have made a bad situation. The 
mines aren’t turning out coal the way 
they used to. It’s not only out of sight 
in price, but it’s almost out of sight. in 
fact. The light and water plant and the 
as plant have a a certain amount on hand, 
bx things are serious. Coal dealers are 
swamped with orders, and—” 

“Well, why didn’ t you get coal while 
you were getting?” There was a hint of 
querulousness in Arlita’s s voice. 

“Because there isn’t any to get; that’s 
why. I was lucky to get coke.” Jerry 
Dent’s voice was crisp. 

He was thinking hard. What was Arlita 
kicking about coke for? What difference 
did it make what they burned? And why 


Then he looked toward the dresser. 


didn’t she make some comment about his 
trip to-morrow? She hadn’t said a thing 
yesterday, either, when he mentioned it, 
or last week, when he first told her. 


RLITA was speaking. “The Babcocks 
have coal. Helen said they had eight 
tons in the basement. And I’ve heard the 
girls talking about coke. It’s all stuck to- 
gether like cinders, and has to be pounded 
up, and it—” 
“The Babcocks have coal because they 
ordered it last spring. They've been 
getting that order filled all summer. Pd 


Yes, the 


have ordered coal months ago, if d known 
we were to be here this winter. You know 
very well we talked of going to Denver. 
You can’t buy coal now; there isn’t any 
to buy. And coke isn’t always coarse. 
I'd have it broken up if it needed it, you 
may be sure.” Jerry’s voice was a mixture 
of injury and snappiness. 

He turned to the dresser to get out a 
clean collar for morning and things for 
packing his bag. There wasn’t space in 
the small room for the chiffonier. It was 
helping furnish the guest-room. 

Arlita went on: “It won’t do for a 
stove. Ive heard people talking. Of 
course I know about the fuel shortage; 
you seem to think I haven’t ordinary in- 


white comb had 


telligence. Coke won’t work in a base- 
burner. It catches in the cylinder.” 

‘“ Coke will work in a base-burner. Jim 
Halladay told me to-day that there are 
people who always get coke from him at 
the gas works for their stoves; have for 

ears. I got this two tons of coke from 
Halladay just because I’m a friend. It’s 
supposed to go to the employees at the 
works.” n ; i f 
er ent was trying to be patient, 
bit ie was hard. Here Nai Arlita fussing 
about coke when he'd gone personally 
again and again to every yard in town for 
coal. And here was that everlasting comb 
with hair in it. Probably from the after- 
noon when she’d dressed to go to Helen’s, 


hair in it, fine yellow hair like a mist 
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but maybe from morning. There was al- 
ways hair in Arlita’s comb. His dresser 
things were black and kept on the left side; 
hers were white, and kept on the right- 
hand side. That is, they were supposed to 
be kept there. As a matter of fact, Jerry 
seldom saw them there except on Sunday 
mornings, when he put them in place him- 
self. 


ND always the white comb had hair in 

it, fine outstanding golden hair. Queer 
how you could love a person’s hair on, 
and hate it off. He hated to touch the 
hair in Arlita’s comb. But he did it often. 
He did it now, removing the mist of yellow 
with flinching fingers and putting it into 


the monogrammed ivory receiver on Ar- 
lita’s side of the dresser. 

The next morning he raked leaves for 
nearly an hour, banked some of them over 
the tulips and daffodils planted by a 
previous tenant, and burned a quantity 
on his neighbor’s cement driveway. He 
wished he could finish, but he’d have to 
hurry to get his bath before breakfast. 
Arlita had delicious brown pancakes 
frying, and homemade maple 
sirup from Vermont sugar, 
and clear coffee with real 
cream. There were advan- 
tages in having to take a 
cottage on the outskirts of 
town. You could buy milk 
from a neighbor witha Jersey 
cow. 


JUST before they finished 
the meal, Arlita asked, 
smiling an odd little smile, 
“What do you want in your 
lunch box? Chicken legs.and 
hard-boiled eggs?” 

“Lunch box?” 

“Why, yes. Aren’t you 
starting off on a trip to-day? 
Stockton, or some such rural 
community? If you’re going 
to sell insurance to farmers 
you must act like a farmer.” 
Arlita Dent’s gray eyes dark- 
ened as she spoke. 
erry Dent’s eyes snapped. 
hat do you mean by that, 
Arlita? Chicken legs on the 
train aren’t limited to farm- 
ers, l'Il have you know. And 
even if I am a farmer’s son, 
I don’t happen to care for 
chicken-leg lunches, at least 
on the train.” 

He looked straight at his 
wife: “You’re acting mighty 
gurer about my work, Arlita. 
What do you mean?” 

Arlita sent a quick glance 
at him, then flicked a crumb 
from the breakfast cloth. 
“Well, if you really want to 
know, Im not crazy about 
having my husband a travel- 
ing man.’ 

Jerry’s eyes narrowed. “I 
was one when I met you.” 

“Yes, but I didn’t intend 
to have you one all your life. 
You remember those sales- 
men’s wives we met at the 
hotel when we first came? 
They—” x 

“You’re off the question. 
We're talking about traveling men, not 
their wives. Anyhow, the wife end is yours 
to settle. You can be any kind of wife 
you choose. I’m doing the S I can.” 

“Oh, don’t get warm over it, Jerry. I 
suppose I can stand it for one winter.” 
Arlita pushed back her chair. “But it is 
no joke being a salesman’s wife. Fires to 
attend to, being alone nights, nobody to 

o any place with.” Her voice sounded 
Faster She carried the percolator to the 
kitchen, and Jerry could hear her rat- 
tling dishes in the sink. 

He did not answer. Things were hard 
for Arlita. She’d had such an easy life as 
an only child, and then with marriage 
there had been so (Continued on page 104) 
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There are tips in this article that 
may be worth a lot of money to you 


Curious Ways in Which 
The Weather Affects Business 


Millions of dollars are saved annually in this country by business men finding out, 

in advance, what the weather is going to be for the next few days—Not only 

fruit, vegetables, and eggs, but also cheese, ink, mucilage, chewing gum, soft drinks, 
cement, and many other things are affected by the weather 


By Henry J. Cox 


Offcial Forecaster at the Chicago Weather Bureau 


OU probably have no idea that 

the price you pay for many of 

the necessities and comforts of 

life depends, to a very consider- 

able extent, not only on the 
weather but also on the “weather man.” 
Ifa person is in business—almost any kind 
of business you can think of—the Weather 
Bureau will help him to save money. And 
this means a saving to millions of custom- 
ers. 

The weather has a finger, so to speak, 
in almost every business pie. And the 
weather man is important because he can 
tell, in advance, what kind of trouble this 
finger i is going to stir up—or whether it 
will stir up any at all. 

Take, for example, a very simple case 
of the advantage of knowing beforehand 
what a day will bring forth in the matter 
of temperature. On unexpectedly hot 
days, as you crowd your way up to the 
soda fountain, does it ever occur to you to 
wonder how it happens that the proprietor 
always seems to be 
prepared for this 
sudden rush of cus- 
tomers? 

And when a cold, 
rainy day comes in 
summer, do you say 
to yourself, as you 
look at the deserted 
soda fountain, that 
this time the pro- 

rietor must be bad- 
y “stick,” with a 
big supply of ice 
cream on hand and 
nobody wanting 


The drug-store 
man doesn’t make 
his own ice cream; 
he orders it in ad- 
vance from whole- 
sale manufacturers. 
How does it happen 
that his supply is 
gauged so accurate- 
ly? And how does 
the manufacturer, 
who often ships to 
towns and cities 
many miles away, 
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know, day by day, how much to make? 

The answer is that the manufacturer 
consults the weather forecast. He knows 
pretty accurately whether the next day is 
going to be hot or cold, rainy or sunny. 
He therefore knows how much his cus- 
tomers will need, and he supplies them 
accordingly. That is one of the smallest 
ways in which the weather man helps to 
cater to your wants. 

Here is an example of one of the bigger 
ways: Suppose you live in a Northern 
town or city, and a hard freeze comes. Do 
you realize that if it were not for the 
Weather Bureau you would have to pay 
more for your fruit and vegetables during 
the next few days? You certainly would, 
if the commission merchants did not have 
the official forecasts. 

Here in Chicago, the wholesale grocers 
and commission men receive and send out 
daily shipments of these commodities. 
They always consult the weather map in 
advance. If it shows that a cold wave is 


W.. 


This basket of peaches was taken from a carload, most of which 
was ruined by decay caused by over-heating. Most commission 
houses, when they receive an official forecast of hot weather, make 
haste to unload perishable produce and get it into cold storage 


coming, they send their goods in refriger- 
ator cars, where they can be protected. 

If there is warning of a cold snap when 
a shipment is due, they arrange to install 
heaters in the cars and to defer unloading. 
Or if there is warning of a hot spell in 
summer they make arrangements to un- 
load immediately, so as to get the goods 
into cold storage. In these ways they 
save thousands of dollars; and you reap 
the benefit of this saving. 

Cheese, for example, 1s a very perisha- 
ble article; and when the weather forecast 
indicates that the thermometer is going 
down to fifteen degrees, commission men 
never ship this commodity, except in re- 
frigerator cars. Even then, the cheese 
must not be in transit more than forty- 
eight hours. 

Eggs, also, deteriorate quickly in ex- 
tremes of heat or of cold, unless they are 
properly protected. If they are shipped 
in ordinary box cars when the outside 
temperature is below twenty-six degrees, 
there 1s great dan- 
ger of their freezing. 

Chicago whole- 
sale dealers in eggs 
make constant use 
of the weather map, 
not only because 
they want to know 
when to ship but 
also because they 
want to know how 

lentiful eggs will 
be In the cold sea- 
son, the quantity of 
eggs laid by hens 
depends on the 
weather. Winter be- 
fore last was so mild 
that the hens in the 
central plains states 
were two months 
ahead of their regu- 
lar schedule; early 
in February they 
were laying eggs at 
a rate they do not 
usually achieve until 
April. This caused 
ig drop in prices. 

When the tem- 
perature goes down 
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The photograph at the top of the page 
shows a carload of oranges and grape- 
fruit that were frozen during shipment 
either because the weather warning had 
not been consulted or because it was 
not heeded. Usually, when a cold wave 
is predicted, shipments are protected 
by placing oil stoves in the cars, or 
by running them into roundhouses 
until the temperature moderates 


to twenty degrees, egg-laying is decidedly 
checked. If it goes to ten degrees, prac- 
tically all the hens take a vacation. At 
that temperature their combs freeze; and 
this has a mysterious connection with the 
laying of eggs. A snowstorm will shut off 
the egg supply temporarily. So you see 

ow important a bearing the weather has 
on the price of your breakfast. Dealers 
regulate their shipments according to it; 
and they also advise retailers when and 
how much to buy. 

“Say it with flowers,” has become a 
national slogan with florists. I know of 
certain Chicago dealers who send cut 
flowers to almost every 
state east of the Rockies; 
but it would be impossi- 
ble for them to do this 
satisfactorily if they did 
not consult the daily 
weather map for the 
whole country. 

Also, if they receive a 
complaint that flowers 
have arrived in poor con- 
dition, they use the 
weather reports in making 
damage claims on the 
express companies; for 
these reports enable them 
to verify the customer’s 
statement that the flowers 
were frozen, or that they 
were spoiled by over- 
heating. They gauge the 
effect of the weather on 
growing flowers, also. In 
this way they can guard 
against a shortage; or 
can be prepared to han- 
dle an over-supply. 

If you confess to a fond- 
ness for onions, you will 
be interested in the follow- 


ing facts: There is a Chicago firm, with 
warehouses in various sections of Illinois, 
which deals exclusively in onion sets, 
shipping them all over the United States. 
Sending these sets to farmers for planting 
is so important that the Government 
placed them on the priority list with the 
railroads a few years ago. 


URING January and February about 
125,000 bushels are shipped, with a 
value of around $300,000. The company is 
always guided by the weather forecasts in 
making these shipments; for if they were 
sent out just ahead of a cold wave the loss 
would be many thousands of dollars. 
Another man who anxiously consults 
the weather report is the manufacturer of 
ink, or of mucilage. You probably know 
by experience that a bottle of ink is ruined 
by freezing. But what if you were ship- 
ping ink in carload lots? 
I know of a case, back in 1911, where a 
dealer was saved a big loss because he 
read the weather (Continued on page 150) 


Photograph above: This 
shipment of turnips 
and carrots from Cali- 
fornia ran into a warm 
spell, which caused 
them to sprout and to 
decay before they were 
unloaded. The weather 
affects not only ship- 
pers but a surprising 
variety of other kinds 
of business 


Photograph in circle: 
Here is a carload of 
celery which was frozen 
and had to be thrown 
away. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ 
worth of fish, fruit, 
vegetables, flowers, soft 
drinks and other goods, 
such as ink, mucilage, 
onion sets, and count- 
less other things, are 
saved annually by con- 
sulting the weather 
forecasts 


This article shows how tle smallest things that 
happen to us often lead to the greatest 


The Story of a Great Chemist 


When he was fourteen years old, Charles F. Chandler was so fascinated by the 
science of chemistry that he determined to make it his life work—To-day 
he is one of the world’s most wonderful experts in that field 
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By M. K. Wisehart 


DR. CHARLES F. CHANDLER 


Professor Chandler's researches have saved millions of dollars to industry, 
and have brought new safeguards and conveniences into our everyday lives. 
He is known throughout the country as the Dean of American Chemists. 
He was born in Lancaster, Massachusetts, eighty-six years ago; yet he is 
still in active work. When he was only fourteen, he chose chemistry as his 
career. At fifteen, he entered the Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard. 
Two years later he went to Germany to study, and there received the degrees 
of A.M. and Ph.D., when he was only nineteen years old! At twenty he was 
at the head of the Department of Chemistry at Union College. Then he 
helped to organize the famous School of Mines at Columbia University. For 
forty-seven years he was professor of chemistry at Columbia. For many 
years he held the same chair at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, and at 
the School of Pharmacy. He has long been recognized as a great genius in in- 
dustrial chemistry, and has been called, as an expert, in scores of legal cases 


ACK in 1850, when New Bedford, 


Massachusetts, was the greatest 

whaling port in the world, a 

fourteen-year-old boy of that 

town was so fascinated by the 

classroom experiments of his high-school 
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be a chemist—a great chemist, if possible, 
but some kind of a chemist he was deter- 
mined to be at once. 

So he went home from school, cleared 
out of his little workshop, in the back 


yard of his father’s house, all the rubbish 
of boyish enterprises, and made ready for 
serious business. 

He invested a small store of spending 
money in apparatus and chemicals. After 
school hours and on Saturdays and holi- 
days, he manufactured oxygen, hydrogen, 
olehant gases, and even more remarkable 
concoctions. The boy’s spending money 
was continually mortgaged in advance 
for the purchase of laboratory supplies. 

It was about this time that guncotton 
began to make a flash in the world; and 
the boy’s uncle, who was an experimental 
sportsman, bought himself a large bortle 
of fuming sulphuric acid and another of 
strong nitric acid. He subjected clean 
dry cotton wool to a mixture of these two 

> ; h 
acıds and thus made a high-grade quality 
of guncotton. The substance did not 

rove a satisfactory explosive for his rifle, 
however, and the uncle generously gave 
the acids to his delighted nephew. 


THE young chemist promptly turned 
his attention to making the “quickest” 
guncotton he could; but he wanted to 
know just how much quicker it was than 
gunpowder. And he bethought himself of 
a simple method by which he could find 
out: 

He put a small wad of the guncotton in 
the palm of his hand, covered it with gun- 
powder, but left a small sprig of the cotton 
projecting. To this sprig he touched the 
red-hot end of a burned-out match, and 
the guncotton exploded. Mercifully, it 
went off so quickly that the gunpowder, 
which was not lighted, remained in his 
hand. This became one of his favorite 
experiments, a very effective one when 
exhibited before his boy friends or his rel- 
atives. His uncle, on witnessing this novel 
exhibition, said rather grimly to the boy's 
father: 

“My nephew seems set on becoming a 
chemist.” 

“Yes, he means to be a chemist, if he 
has to die in the attempt,” was the reply. 

But the boy’s parents determined that 
there should be a little less experimental 
hazard and a little more science in his 
acquisition of chemical knowledge. Fi- 
nancially unable to send him to college, 
they made sacrifices so that he could go 
to the Lawrence Scientific School, which 
had recently been opened at Harvard. 

This was the second step in the career 


teacher of chemistry that he resolved to of one of America’s greatest practical 


chemists, who has achieved fame and for- 
tune and the highest honors. The theme 
of his story is as familiar as though it were 
taken from your own life, for it shows how 
the smallest things that happen to us 
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often lead to the greatest. It shows, too, 
how one who knows what he is striving for 
may find in the most trifling circumstances 
the thing that helps him most in reaching 
his goal. 

“When I went to the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School at the age of sixteen,” said 
Professor Chandler, “there were only six 
of us students in the laboratory, and we 
were not considered of much importance. 
We were not allowed to attend the regu- 
lar chemistry lectures, nor was it con- 
sidered worth while to give a special 
course of lectures for us. Our professor 
frequently worked with us around our ta- 
bles; and, for the rest, we had a wonder- 
ful opportunity to find out 
things for ourselves. 

“One day, we had a dis- 
tinguished visitor at the 
laboratory, Charles A. Joy, 
who had just been appointed 

rofessor of chemistry at 
inion College. In talking 
with us about our work, 
Professor fey mentioned 
that he had just completed 
four years ot study in Ger- 
many under the great chem- 
ists, Frederick Wohler, at 
Göttingen, and Heinrich 
Rose, in Berlin. 


EFORE Professor Joy 

could tell us all he knew 
about the progress of chem- 
istry in Europe, he had to 
leave. But I was so excited 
over what he did tell us that 
I could not sleep that night. 
If the leaders of chemistry 
were in Germany, I was far 
from the place wanted to 
be. So I wrote that night 
to Professor Joy, begging 
him for more information. 
He sent me a long letter in 
reply. This I showed to two 
chemists in Boston and to 
my uncle, Professor Theoph- 
ilus Parsons, head of the 
Harvard Law School. They 
agreed that the place to get 
a real chemical training at 
that time was in Germany. 

“Then I wrote home all 
this information, venturing 

the opinion that ought 
to lose no time in setting out for Germany. 
The day after sending this letter, I found 
I could not wait for an answer, so I 
boarded the train for New Bedford, and 
had rather an anxious trip, wondering 
what my parents would say to my leaving 
my studies and taking time and money 
for a trip home because of something 
that might seem to them only a boyish 
notion. 

“On my way from the station to our 
house, I stopped at my father’s place of 
business, a dry-goods store, and it was 
wonderful to me to behold a smile of 

reeting on my father’s face. As I recall, 
he made some kindly, amused query as to 
whether I was then on my way to Ger- 
many, for he had received my letter. And 
then my breath was completely taken 
away, my_heart leaped and my knees 
shook, for I heard my father saying: 

“* * Charlie, your mother and I have been 
talking it over, and we're going to send 
you to Germany. We don’t know how 


obliged to accept. 


joke! 


“Upon my return to America,” 
was surprised to receive from Professor Joy an invitation to 
come as his assistant in the laboratory at Union College. The 
salary was small—four hundred dollars a year—but I felt 
So in January, 1857, I went to Union Col- 
lege, which then had four hundred students and was as large 
as Harvard. 

“A disappointment awaited me. I found that the salary I 
was to receive was intended for a janitor, and that there was 
no salary for a laboratory assistant. 
the advice I had received from Professor Joy about study in 
Europe that I assumed the duties both of janitor and labora- 
tory assistant. 

“That winter was the coldest known to the oldest inhabi- 
The thermometer went to 29 degrees below zero. 
Besides building six anthracite fires in stoves every morning, 
bringing in the coal and taking out the ashes, I swept the lab- 
oratory, the lecture-room and four smaller rooms. 
Besides, the laboratory students worked under my 
direction, 

‘Some of the other professors. on becoming acquainted with 
me, intimated that I was a fool to perform this kind of labor; 
but I told them that I loved Professor Joy, that I owed a great 
deal to his kindness, and that I would do the work as long as it 
From this experience I was to learn again how 
much small things count—how a willingness on the part of 
young men to perform thoroughly the humblest tasks. as well 
as to demonstrate their zeal in more important matters, often 
counts in unexpected quarters.” 


itants. 


was necessary. 


long we can keep, you there, but we’re 
going to send you.’ 

“That was early in the summer of 1853. 
I began at once to study German and to 
make my plans. I wanted the great chem- 
ist Wöhler, to whom I was going to pre- 
sent myself, to give me an opportunity to 
make the most of the short time I could 
stay in Europe; and I wondered if I could 
do anything that might lead him to take 
a special interest in me. I recalled that 
Professor Joy had told me that Wohler 
was greatly interested in minerals, par- 
ticularly in American minerals. So I de- 
cided that I could at least pay him the 
compliment of taking with me some 


The Pay Was for 
the Janitor—Not the Professor 


ROFESSOR CHANDLER was given his doc- 
tor’s degree as a chemist at the age of nineteen. 
Now read what happened to him then! 


specimens of our own American minerals. 

“On looking over my little collection, 
gathered from around my home, I found 
it a rather scanty one; and I could not 
afford an exploring trip to get more speci- 
mens, even if I had known where they 
could be procured. 


“yest then my study of German and my 
quest for minerals were brought to a 
sudden end. On the last day of June a 
neighbor told me that if I wanted to save 
my passage money, a very important 
matter, I could go over on his ship, which 
was sailing on July 4th from New York 
for Antwerp. I made ready at once. But 
before going to New York I stopped at 
Lancaster (Massachusetts) to see my 
grandmother and my aunt Mary. What 
happened during that brief visit makes 
me wish that every boy could have an 
aunt Mary to visit before he starts away 
on any important undertaking. 

“My aunt asked if there was anything 


says Doctor Chandler, “I 


Still, I felt so grateful for 


It was no 
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she could do to make my trip more com- 
fortable, and I told her I didn’t need a 
thing; at least, not anything she could 
give me. 

“*What do you want that I haven’t 
got?’ she asked. 

“Some minerals.’ ’ 

“Minerals! What do you want of 
minerals?’ 

“And when I told her she said, ‘I don’t 
know that that is so ditħcult. Down the 
street there’s a crazy young fellow that 
goes around knocking pieces out of rocks 
with a hammer, or blasting them out 
with explosives. I expect he'd be glad to 
get some of them out of the house.’ 

“Te turned out as Aunt 
Mary anticipated. The col- 
lector had wonderful speci- 
mens of all the minerals of 
Worcester County, and he 
offered me all I wanted; and 
among them there were 
many chiastolites. Now, 
chiastolites are cylindrical 
quartz formations half an 
inch in diameter and two or 
three inches long. ‘They are 
rare, found in very few 
places on the globe, but they 
abound around Lancaster, 
where one can knock them 
out of small slate boulders 
with a hammer. The strik- 
ing feature of these cylinders 
is that all of them have 
a white Greek cross with 
a dark background, which 
extends throughout and 
shows on the face. How 
this pattern came to be im- 
bedded in clay is one of the 
mysteries of nature. 


HEN I reached New 

York, I had, in addi- 
tion to my other luge: ge a 
bag of minerals weighing 
twenty-five or thirty 
pounds. But they never 
seemed heavy, for I thought 
of them as a sort of open 
sesame, which might help to 
set ajar the door I was going 
to enter to study chemistry. 

“We were five weeks in 
crossing, and many wonder- 
ful days I spent perched in 
the crosstrees of the ship. Morning after 
morning I was up there, with my books, 
in time to see the sun rise. With time to 
study and to dream, I was happy; for I 
knew what I wanted to do above all else, 
and I was going to have a chance to do 
it.... 

“After landing, I spent six weeks 
Cologne, where | concentrated on Ger- 
man so that I could understand the lec- 
tures at Gottingen. In October, when the 
university opened, I presented myself 
with much anxiety to Professor Wohler, 
and gave him messages from his old pupil, 
Professor Joy. 

“The great chemist was cordial and 
took it as a compliment that an American 
boy had crossed the ocean to study under 
him, though it was certainly no great 
compliment toa man of such distinguished 
achievements. 

“Presently, I told him that I under- 
stood he was interested in minerals, and 
that I had brought (Continued on page I31) 
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Presently she emerged again, laughing, natural, without affectation. John watched her admiringly, for even the baggy 
denim could not hide the grace of her, nor her slenderness. The new costume made her seem smaller, even younger 


“You must find out, John. 


We must know. . . . We 


cannot have this hidden thing hanging over us” 


Mischief 


The story of a sinister hate and a headlong love 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


What Has Happened So Far 


HIS is the story of two brothers, Aaron and Enoch Kidder, of their quarrel and lifelong 

hatred; and of John, son of Enoch, and his love for a beautiful girl found unconscious in 

the woods. The finding is the part of a scheme of revenge of Aaron to lure his brother's son to 

folly, and in the break of their relations to get his brother's property. The scene is a small 

lumbering community divided by a sort of dead line between the two brothers, who built it up 

in partnership and owned the neighboring forest. Enoch is a Puritan and stern. Aaron is a 
skeptic and malicious. 

Aaron appears when John finds the girl. Afraid to take her to his own stern family, he 
surrenders her to his uncle for protection and concealment. But her jewels, in a little bag, 
John takes and hides in his bureau. While a detective hunting for the lost girl is at the house 
the jewels are found by his mother and she, unconscious of the situation, discloses the fact. 
John breaks away from the detective and escapes in the darkness. He goes to his uncle's house, 
where he has secretly seen the girl before. Though recovered she has no memory of her name 
or of previous events. But she and John are instinctively friendly, or more. So John, unwill- 
ing to leave her with his malicious uncle, gets into the house and takes her away with him in 
spite of his uncle’s opposition. They meet a faithful friend, Old Abel, who brings an outfit for 
woods life. That night John watches and Ruth (the name they jointly select for her) sleeps. 


So the forest idyll continues. 


Things are happening back home. Jesse 


‘They take to a canoe and by river to a lake, and find a tiny cabin. 


Courtney and his son Lucas arrive seeking the 


girl, who had run away on her wedding eve. Aaron sees his chance; he tells all and they com- 


bine to get the girl and trap John. 


Aaron writes to his brother Enoch a malicious letter, say- 


ing, “John has run away with a married woman; a check forged by him has been presented at 


my bank. Twenty years is long to wait.” 


(Meaning—long to wait for revenge.) 
Enoch sends back a message in these word 


S: 


“Aaron Kidder: prepare to meet your God!” 


NOCH KIDDER labored to put 
his house in order, as if looking 
into the eyes of impending 
death. He had made his vow; 
had abrogated to himself the 

vengeance which had been reserved by 
God, regarding himself as the appointed 
instrument of God. There was no out- 
ward and visible change in the man, only 
an increase in his sternness, a lengthening 
of his prayers, a certain inexorable delib- 
eration in his goings and comings. He 
did not hasten, but gave to each detail of 
his arrangements the care required by that 
detail: To kill his brother was an act of 
divine justice, which is above the law of 
men; but the law of men would not take 
judicial notice of the provocation. There 
is no evidence which a court of law will 
accept as proof that a man has been 
designated by the Almighty to kill one of 
his fellows. Enoch Kidder took this into 
his considerations, and proceeded as one 
proceeds whose life is drawing to a con- 
clusion. 

There was no need for haste; a few days 
spent upon necessary preparations would 
not be wasted. Enoch had a great busi- 
ness and broad possessions to dispose of 
with equity, and he went about the matter 
with system and without haste. Not his 
wife’s prayers, not her constantly reiter- 
ated faith in the innocence of her son, 


moved him from his purpose. He had 
convicted hisson. That matter was closed. 
He had no son. 

These matters Aaron knew, for he 
caused a close watch to be kept upon his 
brother. Aaron Kidder was no coward. 
There was no fear in the man of a meeting 
face to face with his brother. He had an- 
ticipated such a meeting, a meeting in 
which right should be upon his side, for he 
would be defending his life against attack. 
But he had expected the storm to burst 
with suddenness. He had anticipated that 
his brother would come to seek him with- 
out delay. The relentless delay discon- 
certed him. 


T IS one thing to meet a sudden attack; 

it is another matter to wait for days and 
days. The delay wore upon Aaron; and 
as he watched the deliberation, the cold 
intentness of his brother, fear was born in 
his heart. Fear was a new thing to Aaron 
Kidder, an unwholesome thing. It ate 
into his being. Instead of a man of pur- 
pose, steady, resolute, he became a thing 
that watched. There were plans which he 
should have labored upon, but he did not 
labor. . . he waited, and there was chill in 
the marrow of his bones. Yet he walked 
upon the streets of his village boasting and 
defiant, keeping his face in the sight of 
all men. 
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With the newcomers, Jesse Courtney 
and his son Lucas, Aaron was thick as 
thieves. It was upon his advice that 
father and son visited Enoch Kidder in 
his ofħce and demanded justice of him; 
but their report did not give him satis- 
faction, nor allay his growing fear. 

The pair were admitted to Enoch’s 
presence, and Enoch turned upon them 
his stern, dully-glowing eyes. 

“I have heard of you,” he said. “What 
do you want of me?” 

“Justice,” said Jesse Courtney. 

“What justice?” 

“Your son has stolen my son’s wife ” 
said Jesse. 

Enoch considered before he spoke. 
“In the place of your son,” he said pres- 
ently, “I should ask no man’s help. I 
would find the man who seduced my wife, 
and I would kill him—and I would take 
her again if that seemed good to me.” 

“He has hidden away,” said Lucas. 


“THE earth is not large enough to hide 
a wife-stealer from a husband who is a 
man,” said Enoch. ‘Nevertheless, my 
son has wronged you, and you come to 
me for redress. It is your right. What I 
can do, I shall do, though I have concerns 
which are of greater importance than the 
finding of a wanton woman... . Your 
wife, 1t seems, is also a thief.” 

“She is my wife,” said Lucas, and, 
drawing from his pocket a paper, he 
threw it vehemently upon the desk. 
“Tf you wish proof, there is the license for 
our marriage.” 

“I have not asked proof ” said Enoch. 

But Lucas Courtney’s tongue was 
loosened and would not be tethered 
again: “She was my father’s ward. He 
has brought her up from a baby—and 
from a baby she has been willrul and wav- 
ward. She has rebelled against authority.” 

“An ill wife to marry,” said Enoch. 

“The young cannot control their love,” 
said Jesse. “In spite of all, my son loved 
this girl, and, it seemed to us, we might 
redeem her by marrying her to a good 
man.” 

“More than once she ran away from 
my fathers care—to be brought back 
with dithculty,” said Lucas. “But at last 
I persuaded her to marry me. We came 
here, to our camp in the mountains, for 
the marriage. Where she met your son, I 
do not know; how he worked upon her, 
or how she attracted him, I do not know. 
But on our wedding night, with the words 
of the service fresh upon her lips, she 
went to him... in her bridal dress—and 
in her going she stole a horse from my 
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father’s stable, and the jewels which had 
been my mother’s.” 


“A bad woman,” said Enoch. ‘It runs 
in my mind that my brother Aaron was not 
guiltless in this matter. But that is an 
affair which will be given its due atten- 
tion. Now, what would you have me 
do?” 

“Find your son and my wife.” 

“My son,” said Enoch, and it went ill 
with him to repress a certain pride, “will 
be difficult to find—and, once found, not 
easy to master. He is not one to let a 
woman be taken from him without a 
word on his own account.” 
“Show me where he is,” 
and I will take her.” 

“T will do my duty. My son is a crimi- 
nal. He has fallen to crime. For that he 
must answer to the law, and if I knew 
where to lay hands upon him, he should 
be given up. What I can do, that I will 
do. If it lies in my power, you shall have 
vour wifé, and the law shall have my son. 


said Lucas, 
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“She is my wife,” said Lucas and drawing from his pocket a paper, he threw it 


.. But where is there one to find my son 
in the forest?” Again a note of pride crept 
into Enoch’s voice. 

“This I will do,” he said presently. “I 
will rob no man of his right, and it is your 
right to meet my son face to face and to 
demand your wife of him. I will use what 
skill I have to discover his hiding place, 
or the way to it, and leave the issue with 
you. One further word: Place no trust in 
my brother Aaron. And now I have 
pressing matters. When I have word for 
you, it will reach you.” 


HIS interview was reported by Jesse 
Courtney and his son to Aaron Kidder, 
who liked it not at all. 

“Enoch will do as he says,” he said un- 
willingly; “but these—pressing matters— 
of which he speaks may monopolize his 
attention. I shall not be happy until John 
Kidder is under lock and key as a common 
criminal. ... You want the girl. There- 
fore we three must take action.” 


“What action?” 

“Even John Kidder must have food to 
live in the forest. He has a woman on his 
hands. She will require comforts, and he 
is fool enough to think more of her ease 
than of his safety You may depend upon 
it, the boy has friends who assist him. 
Somebody meets him to deliver to him 
what he stands in need of. Let a watch be 
kept of Enoch Kidder’s company store, 
by day and by night. Follow the man 
who goes into the woods with supplies. 
That shall be my care.” 

“Dogs!” said Lucas through his teeth. 

Aaron peered at the young man calcu- 
latingly. “You would run your wife down 
with dogs?” he said. “Um... . Every 
man to his method. I don’t envy the girl 
her husband. We've got to use brains, not 
curs. John Kidder would take to the 
water. There are lakes and streams. A 
reward might bring us something.” 

“Td like to lay hands on that meddler,” 
Lucas said. 
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vehemently upon_the desk. ‘‘If you wish proof, there is the license for our marriage” 


Aaron estimated the man, took note of 
his great stature and strength, noted also 
the pale eyes which crowded the nose too 
closely, the thin, vindictive lips. “You 
have the look of an able man,” he said; 
“but I should not care to be the ore to 
meet my nephew on even terms. When 
the Kidder blood is up—” he paused and 
shrugged his shoulders. It is worth noting 
that Aaron was not without a curious pride 
in his brother’s son. 

That day there appeared on building 
and fence and tree printed handbills 
letting it be known that a reward of five 
hundred dollars would be paid by Aaron 
Kidder for the apprehension, or informa- 
tion leading to the apprehension of his 
nephew John, forger. 

Also, Aaron set men to watch, and be- 
cause stealthy spying was an occupation 
to his liking, he made his arrangements 
with such thoroughness and efficiency that 
no man could stir from his brother’s 
village by day or by night unobserved. 


One of the handbills was laid upon 
Enoch Kidder’s desk. Enoch read it as 
impassively as he would have read the 
notice of an auction of cattle—grimly, 
without alteration of a feature. 

“What shall I do?” asked the man who 
had brought it to his employer's attention. 

“Nothing,” said Enoch. ‘ John Kidder 
has committed a crime. He belongs to the 
law.” 

“But, Mr. Kidder—” 

“Silence!” said Enoch, and thereafter 
none dared openly defend his son. 


T WAS the fourth day following John 

Kidder’s flight, and Aaron awaited with 
increasing apprehension the action of his 
brother. He had expected sudden incur- 
sion, an encounter. He had looked for 
sudden, volcanic outburst of rage. Delay 
he had not anticipated, nor cold-blooded 
Elona hey If he had wrongly estimated 

is brother in this, might he not have 
wrongly estimated him altogether? As he 


waited, of necessity constantly alert, 
tense, ready, doubts grew upon him, and 
a fear of the unknown. Such cold, glacier- 
action he could not comprehend. ‘There 
was a chill deadliness about his brother’s 
preparations which nurtured the fear born 
in Aaron’s heart, until it rode his shoulders 
with increasing weight. The strain bore 
upon him cruelly. Each hour led him 
closer to the breaking point where fear 
would become terror, and terror would 
break into panic. .. . He considered the 
project of seeking out his brother, of 
selecting his own ground, and of bearding 
Enoch, of taunting him, of goading him to 
rage and so ending the matter. 

It was not resolution which compelled 
Aaron to cross the line that afternoon, but 
necessity, the unbearable strain of sus- 
pense. For the first time in a quarter of a 
century his feet rested upon his brother’s 
streets. In the light of dəy he walked 
through the town to Enoch’s office, and 
there, coming (Continued on page 90) 


Are You Afraid Of 


-The Water? 


Whether you can or cannot swim, the time may come when you 
will be in danger of drowning—Read what a professional life- 
saver says about how to save yourself in an emergency 


ITHOUT even stopping to 

search my memory, I can 

recall at least half a dozen 

times when I was afraid of 

the seater. I am inclined to 
think that almost anyone, who grew up, 
as I did, without learning how to swim, 
could say the same thing. 

About seven thousand people were 
drowned in this country last year. Doz- 
ens of swimmers themselves lost their 
lives by drowning. Many thousands of 
persons had narrow escapes. Some of 
them would be dead and buried to-day 
but for the dogged 
determination of 
men who worked, 
for hours perhaps, 
to restore them to 
life. 

Yet the people 
who have had the 
longest experience 
with the water will 
tell you that most 
of the deaths by 
drowning would not 
occur if everybody 
knew what to do in 
case of an accident 
—and did it. They 
declare that this ap- 
plies even to the 
person who cannot 
swim. In other 
words, it isn’t the 
water that is to 
blame for this toll 
of human lives. It 
is ignorance and 
fear. 

Down at Bay 
Shore, on the south 
side of Long Island, 


there is an office of 


a 
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People rescued from a wrecked vessel by means of a life-line, as this man 
was, sometimes have to be pulled through the waves, because the line 
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sags into the water. 


By Allan Harding 


afloat even when he got out of the strong 
current. That is instinctive with a child. 
It would be with grown persons, too, if 
their knowledge of the danger hadn’t over- 
come their instinct. But the trouble is 
that their knowledge does not go far 
enough! They know enough to be afraid. 
They ought to know enough not to be 
afraid. 

“If everybody realized how easy it is 
to keep afloat in the water,” said Lieu- 
tenant Lippincott, “there would be com- 
paratively few deaths from drowning. 
Get it into your head that it is actually 


In a case like that it would be worth a good deal 
to you to be able to hold your breath while submerged. 
you do this? If you begin to practice now, you may be able to 
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vour depth, and if you can’t swim, don’t 
try to shout for help. Hold your breath 
as you go down. You'll sink only a few 
feet, and will come up again in a few sec- 
onds. Then, as your face comes above the 
water, take a good breath. If you would 
do this, you could go up and down almost 
indefinitely. 

“A great many people are so ignorant 
about the water that they think you 
come to the surface three times, and then 
you are through! But that rests entirely 
with you. I know of a girl who could not 
swim a stroke, and who got beyond her 
depth at one of the 
beaches near New 
York. She kept her 
wits, however, and 
also kept the air in 
her lungs by breath- 
ing when she came 
to the surface. The 
consequence was 
that she came up 
seven or eight times, 
and meanwhile her 
friends had seen her 


predicament and 
had come to her 
rescue. 

“ However, you 


can do something 
much better than 
bob up and down 
like a jack-in-the- 
box. The most im- 
portant thing to 
know about the wa- 
ter is that you can 
lie on your back and 
float in it. “ou 
ought to get that 
idea firmly fixed in 
your mind. It may 
save your life one of 


the United States ; these days. 

as 7 equal expert swimmers, who can stay under water two minutes aes c 
Coast Guard in 7 pS i “You can float in 
charge of the life- salt water, fresh 


saving stations along that part of the 
coast. The superintendent is Lieutenant 
C. A. Lippincott; and his experience with 
the water began when he, an eight-year- 
old boy, was pushed by one of his play- 
mates into a mill stream near Tucker- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Fortunately, the terrific current swept 
him down to shallow water, where he 
scrambled out. He enjoyed it so much 
that he went back up the bank and 
jumped in again! Ina little while he was 
paddling with his hands, just as a dog 
does with its fore paws; and this kept him 
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hard for a person to sink, so long as he is 
quiet and keeps air in his lungs. 

“The reason a person drowns is because 
he struggles and tries to shout for help. 
Then, just as he opens his mouth to call; 
his head goes under and he swallows a lot 
of water. Some of it gets into his lungs. 
Even so, he comes to the surface again; 
but once more he tries to shout, and again 
he takes water into his lungs. If he does 
this once or twice more, he goes down and 
stays down. The water has expelled the 
air from his lungs and his buoyancy is lost. 

“Tf you find yourself in water beyond 


water, shallow water, deep water! Of 
course some persons float more easily than 
others. A fat man, for instance, ought to 
be ashamed to drown. He really has to 
drown himself! If he would just lie still 
in the water he would float until he died 
of starvation, I guess. 
“ec pl z à 

I remember a couple of Germans who 
used to come to one of the beaches where 
l was stationed. Both of them were fat 
and both of them had beards. They used 
to go out quite a distance from shore, he 
on their backs and float around for two or 
three hours. For all I know, they went to 
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sleep, for not even their beards moved. 
“Those two fat men actually floated on 
the water; not in it, as most people do. 
They seemed as buoyant as a couple of 
empty casks. I believe they could have 
floated in eight inches of water! Most 
persons CPs a about eighteen inches to 
float in. But a fat man or woman is more 
buoyant than a thin, bony person. 


“TDHERE are people who, strictly speak- 
ing, cannot float. I can’t myself. 
Guess my feet are too large. At any rate, 
they have a tendency tosink. Butall I have 
to do—and all anyone has to do who does 
not float easily—is to move my hands very 
slightly. Keep the palms downward and 
paddle them very gently, as if you were 
pulling yourself feet foremost through 
the water. It’s practically no effort at all, 
but it keeps your feet up, so that you float 
with your face out of the water and the 
rest of your body just below the surface. 
“Most women float more easily than 
men. Their bones are smaller and are well 
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cushioned with flesh as a rule. The conse- 
quence is that they displace more water, 
in proportion to ther weight, than men 
do. Usually, when a woman is floating, 
her feet will be sticking up out of the 
water. It is the same with a fat man. 

“But, so far as safety goes, it doesn’t 
matter if you can’t lie on the water like 
my two Germans. The only thing that’s 
necessary is that your face shall be on the 
surface, so that you can go on breathing. 

“And anybody can manage that, by lying 

quietly on the back and, if the feet are 
inclined to sink, paddling the hands 
gently, downward and backward toward 
the head. 

“Another thing that people don’t realize 
is the fact that any floating object, such as 
a board, will help them to keep afloat in- 
definitely, if they will simply take hold of 
it and not ‘treat it rough.’ Bic they seem 
to have a crazy desire to climb out of the 
water. They will try to get up onto a 
plank, with the result that they push the 
plank itself under water. Then they go 
under, too. (Continued on page 146) 


If you don’t know 
how to swim, the 
important thing to 
remember is that 
you can float. Don’t 
try to shout for help, 
because then you 
will take water into 
your lungs as you 
go down. Hold your 
breath until you 
come to the surface 
—then get some 
more air. And when 
someone tries tosave 
you, don’t clutch 
him around the 
neck. If you do that, 
you both may drown 
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A number of soldiers at Camp 
Whitman, while bathing in a 
stream, suddenly stepped into a 
big hole. Some of them could not 
swim and were drowning, when 
their comrades, who were patrol- 
ling the bank, rushed into the 
water to save them. The picture 
above shows one of the rescuers 
swimming toward shore, pushing 
a drowning man in front of him 
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A Great Writer of Dog Stories 


PHOTO BY PACH BROS. 


SAMUEL A. 


DERIEUX 


This picture was taken toward the end of the 20-year fight which Samuel 
Derieux waged against ill health. He carried himself so bravely that no 
one suspected the odds he was facing. And he lived long enough to win 


a wide reputation as a writer of wonderful dog stories. 


They have been 


published now in book form, ‘‘Frank of Freedom Hill,” a volume in which 
is crystallized the fineness and the strength of his remarkable character 


FEW months ago, the flag on the 

state capitol at Columbia, 

South Carolina, hung at half 

mast for two days. The man 

to whom this tribute of respect 

was shown was not an official of the State 

Government, nor of the municipality. He 
Was not even a citizen of Columbia. 

In years gone by he had lived there. He 
had gone out into the world and had made 
one of the bravest and finest fights a man 
ever waged. Now that the struggle was 
over and his friends had brought him to 
his old home, there to lie in the long rest 
that comes to every man, the State itself 
was proud to honor him. 

And it was not only the people of Co- 
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lumbia and of South Carolina that paid a 
tribute of admiration and of affection to 
this man. From men and women all over 
the country came messages of heartfelt 
sorrow. Some of these people never even 
had seen the man whose death had 
touched them so deeply. Many of them 
knew him only through the pages of this 
magazine. But he had written his way 
into their hearts; warmed them with the 
warmth of his own generous nature; 
given them something of the unquench- 
able fire of his own spirit. And they loved 
him. 

The name of Samuel Derieux is familiar 
to all the readers of this magazine. He 
wrote about dogs as few men can. Of bird 


dogs especially he had the most wonderful 
knowledge; they had been his companions 
in his days of hunting, in the open fields 
and the woods which he so loved. But it 
was not only dogs and the great outdoors 
that he knew and loved. He had also a 
wonderful understanding of human beings. 
His stories were not mere ‘‘dog stories.” 
In everything he wrote there was human 
interest, too. And always it was as fine as 
his own standards of life. 

But while millions of readers know the 
stories he wrote, I doubt if a dozen persons 
know his own story. It is because that 
story is, itself, the best one he created, 
that I tell it here. 

He was forty-one years old when he 
died. And for twenty years he had waged 
a fight, as baffling as it was difficult. He 
was born in Richmond, Virginia, and was 
as strong and healthy a boy as you could 
find anywhere. But when he was sixteen 
he had a severe attack of typhoid fever; 
and—although this was not known until 
about six months ago—that illness caused 
conditions which were slowly, but im- 
placably, through all the years that fol- 
lowed, literally killing him by inches. 

At first, things were not so very bad. 
He was young, and the poison was only 
beginning its insidious work. He went 
through kdai College and later took 
his master’s degree in English at the 
University of Chicago. But by that time 
the fight was on in earnest. He had one 
complete breakdown. He pulled himself 
out of that, by sheer force of will, and 
tried to go on. 

He was proud. I mean that he had that 
fine pride which is ashamed of weakness, 
or of lack of courage. And when even the 
physicians told him that his trouble was 
“just nerves,” he felt humiliated. He put 
forth every ounce of his physical strength, 
and used to the utmost every fiber of his 
moral force, until finally, spent and ex- 
hausted, he would break again. 

At Chicago he had become engaged; but 
he could see no fairness to the girl he 
loved if he should marry when he had 
neither health nor money. But she be- 
lieved in him, heart and soul. She knew 
he needed her. So they were married and, 
together, took up the struggle. 

For a few years he taught English in 
various schools and colleges, and it was 
then that he began to try his hand at 
writing. When the war came, he wanted 
to gèt into the army and was turned down. 
But his own battle was going on all the 
time, and always growing harder. 

Yet now, more than ever, he set himself 
to win it; for now he had found, in his 
writing, the work that was nearest to his 
heart. His wife was as ambitious for him 
to succeed in it as he was himself; and in 
1915 they borrowed money and came to 
New York. 

The story of that first year in the great 
city is a poignant one. He became so ill 
that he could not walk without leaning on 
astick. He dared not go out on the street 
alone, for he had attacks of dizziness 


which made him helpless. Yet he would 
not give up! With his cane in one hand, 
and holding his wifes arm with the 
other, so bent and feeble that he seemed 
like an old man, he nevertheless persisted 
in going every day to Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he took the course in short- 
story writing. And he worked at his own 
stories, even when he could scarcely sit up. 

The money they had borrowed soon 
melted away; but he would not let his 
family know. He wanted, more than any- 
thing else, to stand on his own feet, to 

rove that he could win out by himself. 

fe may have been foolish, but it was the 
spirit of the man. He sold a few stories 
and sketches, but they brought only a 
modest price. There were times when 
they pawned their watches and jewelry; 
but even then they would not borrow 
more money, or even let their families 
know that they needed any. In one such 
emergency, the only article they had left 
to pawn was Mr. Derieux’s winter over- 
coat. 

“‘T’hate to let it go,” he ae to his wife. 
“E m afraid I'll never get it back.” 

“Oh, yes, we will!” his wife declared: 
“ But we'd better look through the pockets, 
to be sure there’s nothing in them.” 

As I write this, there lies before me a 
worn little folder: and on the outside are 
three words in big capitals. This little 
folder was the one thing Samuel Derieux’s 
hand encountered when he searched the 
pockets of that coat. And as he took it 
out, the words that met his eye were 


Keep Your Grit 
Opening it, he read on the inside: 
It is not so much the quality of one’s mind 
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as the quantity of one’s nerve that brings one 
through. ... Keep your head up, and hang on 
to your grit. 

Husband and wife read these words 
together. And it was with ‘“‘heads up” and 
a never-failing “grit” that they continued 
the fight. 

There was one thing about Samuel 
Derieux which no one who even met him 
only causally ever doubted. That was his 
integrity. And here is a curious instance of 
this: He and his wife used to go to a little 
restaurant kept by an old man named 
Gallup, who prided himself on his twenty- 
five-cent meals. His place was liberally 
placarded with notices warning customers 
that no credit would be given. Once, when 
the Derieuxs were expecting a small 
check for a story, it was slow in arriv- 
ing and they were down to bedrock—not 
even twenty-five cents for a meal. Mr. 
Derieux went to Mr. Gallup and ex- 
plained the situation. The old man looked 
around, to make sure no other customer 
could hear him. Then he whispered em- 
phatically: 

“Eat here as long as you like! And 
don’t worry about the pay! J sha’n’t!” 

I cannot tell the whole story here; but 
it is good to be able to say that Samuel 
Derieux’s first real recognition came from 
Tue American MaGazine, which printed 
the stories which have been brought out 
now in the book, “‘ Frank of Freedom Hill.” 
For, with indomitable courage, he again 
got back enough strength so that during 
the last four years of his ‘ife he did work 
of which any man might be proud. 

But there was a limit to even his ability 
to overcome. Last winter, when he went 
to an X-ray specialist for an examination, 
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the man looked at the plates, then looked 
at Mr. Derieux and said, “How you were 
able even to walk into this office is a mys- 
tery to me!” For the X-ray had shown 
the secret of those twenty years of grind- 
ing and exhausting struggle. It showed 
that he had fought, up to the very gates 
of death. 

I saw him two days before the operation 
which was determined on as a result of the 
X-ray examination. And I shall always 
remember Samuel Derieux as he was that 
day; for there was in his face the light of 
a great satisfaction. In those vears of 
struggle the bitterest thing had been his 
fear of seeming to be a weakling, a quitter. 
I never heard him complain; yet inevi- 
tably there were times when he could not 
keep the pace. And it humiliated him, be- 
cause neither he nor anyone else knew 
why he couldn’t. 

But now, when the whole thing was 
plain, when the physicians marveled that 
he had even managed to live, let alone 
working and achieving success—now he 
was cleared of the stigma he had felt was 
on his courage. It was as if he had been 
before a court of justice and the verdict 
had been, “Not guilty!” It was that look 
of acquittal that was in his eyes when I 
saw him last. 

For the operation came too late. The 
fight was not tobe won. But for those of 
us who knew him, or who knew him through 
the stories he wrote, the big thing is that 
the fight was made! As brave and as fine a 
man as I ever knew. It would be worth 
living but a short life, and dying a slow 
death, if one could leave to others the 
inspiration which Samuel Derieux has left. 

MARY B. MULLETT 


She Bosses a Railroad and Makes It Pay 


HE Amador-Central 

Railroad of Califor- 

nia earns its own way, 

pays a profit, and has 

never asked a cent 
from anyone. And a woman 
runs it! 

Mrs. Meta J. Erickson, who 
is doing what big railroad 
magnates say can’t be done, 
has been president of the 
Amador-Central for a good 
many years. She’s the only 
woman railroad president in 
the world. 

The A. C. R. R., twelve 
miles long, is probably the 
shortest commercial road in 
the United States which is 
run on its own merits and not 
as an adjunct to some larger 
enterprise. But it’s a regular 
railroad, just the same. It’s 
regulated by the Railroad 
Commission, collects war tax, 
runs on schedule, and is in 
everything just like its bigger brothers. 

Every man employed on the road is an 
“old timer,” except the men of the section 
gang. Ralph Miller, conductor, was 
chainman on the engineering gang which 
built the road. If anyone develops a 
grievance, Mrs. Erickson goes out, calls 
him by his first name, and they talk over 
the diffculty. 


This is President Meta J. Erickson, head of the Amador- 
Central Railroad, who has operated her twelve-mile railroad 
system economically, on schedule time, and made it pay. 
Now she is going to extend it twenty-two miles farther 


The road, which is capitalized for 
seven hundred thousand dollars, was 
built by Mrs. Erickson’s husband in 1903, 
but he didn’t live long to profit from it. 
Since that time she has guided its desti- 
nies through hard times, high prices, and 
all the dangers which beset the prosperous 
path of a railroad. 

During the recent era of high prices and 


frenzied finance, Mrs. Erick- 
son never raised rates once, 
or curtailed operating ex- 
penses. She wisely bought 
large amounts of rails and ties 
before the raise in cost. 

“Many railroads have too 
much padded expenses and 
stock profits to pay,” explains 
the busy woman president. 
“We pay dividends on what 
the road actually cost to build 
—and they are handsome div- 
idends at that,” with a smile. 
“We run on a sensible, eco- 
nomical basis; but I don’t think 
there’s a road in the country 
which is better kept up.” 

Three engines are used, and 
a lot of cars, because the Ama- 
dor-Central runs through a 
very rich gold and timber dis- 
trict. At its head is the fa- 
mous Kennedy mine, the deep- 
est gold shaft in the world. 

The fact that it’s a small 
road doesn’t mean that it isn’t business- 
like. Mrs. Erickson runs her road with 
as much adherence to detail as though it 
were the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

She is now planning to extend the road 
twenty-two miles farther into the mining 
district. It will be run on the same prin- 
ciple—paying its own way. 


PAUL N. WILSON 


A First-Aid “Doctor” of Wonderful Skill 


ID you ever know a man quite 
like him? Scotch. ...A merry 
twinkle in clear brown eyes. 
... Howold? Not over fifty, 
probably not that. Just a 

workman? It looks that way. 

In the quietest corner of a very noisy, 
grimy machine shop maintained by the 
Monon railroad, reigns John Caldwell, 
favorite of the more than six hundred men 
at the shops. As foreman, he stands 
at a work bench all day long, direct- 
ing and answering questions, at the 
same time fulfilling his more impor- 
tant job of rendering first aid to the 
injured. For “Doc,” as he is best 
known, though he is not a graduate 
of any medical college, and has never 
taken a first-aid course, is probably 
the best posted first-aid man in In- 
diana. 

We were curious to know how he 
had learned first aid, and “Doe” be- 

an: “Seventy-four years ago, I was 
Bon in Manchester, England—’. . 

“Seventy-four years ago?’ we 
fairly gasped, for as we had watched 
him, even though his hair is. white, 
he seemed like a man under fifty. 

“My father,” he continued, “who 
died when I was a child, was a doctor 
with a medical degree; my grand- 
father, a surgeon in the British navy. 
After a common-school education, I 
went to work making cotton ma- 
chinery. The workmen were always 
getting hurt. About the time I was 
twenty, I read my first medical book 
—so-called first aid bein entirely 
unknown. After that I couldn’t 
read such books fast enough.” 

The next year, when “Doc” was 
twenty-one, he came to the United 
States with the definite idea of be- 
coming a farmer. In order to get a 
little capital he worked as a me- 
chanic at Louisville, Kentucky. 
When he was twenty-three and still 
working as a mechanic, his little 
English girl came to this country to 
become his bride. Later, when he 
broached the subject of moving onto 
a farm, his wife wouldn’t hear of it, 
for the children’s sake; and so, his 
sons grew up and finished college, his wife 
died, and John continues to work at the 
old trade, though he is firmly convinced 
that “to be a farmer,” to live an outdoor 
life next to nature, is the grandest life in 
the world. 

Fortunately for hundreds of men, “Doc” 
side-tracked from farming to mechanics 
and first aid, and stayed side-tracked. 
From the very beginning of his work in 
the railroad shops at Louisville he was both 
mechanic aand authorized first-aid man. 
Through the twenty-six years spent at 
Louisville, and the past twenty-seven at 
the Monon shops, his skill in mechanics 
and his skill in rendering first aid have 
gone nip and tuck. The Monon railway 
officials wanted to fix up a real office for 
him and pay him a regular salary; but 
because he felt he would be nearer the 
men, and perhaps because he liked to work 
as a machinist, too, he preferred to keep 
his regular work in the shops and give 
his first-aid services free. 

Not in an office, but in that corner of 
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the machine shop which “Doc” occupies, 
we waited and watched for the patients. 
Almost immediately a workman appeared, 
seemingly to ask for further instructions. 
“Doc” took one look, chose a small in- 
strument from the cabinet at the end of 
his bench, deftly turned back the eyelid, 
extricated a cinder and, with a cheery 
word and a friendly pat, sent the man 
back to his work. The instrument which 


“Doc” John Caldwell, foreman in a railway 
machine shop. His more important job 
is treating bruises, sprains, cuts, scalds, 
and burns, which he does with skill in- 
herited from his father, a Scotch physician 


he used was a nail, three inches long, flat- 
tened and smoothed and so rounded at the 
end that it couldn’t possibly hurt the eye. 
After his patient had gone “Doc” ex- 
plained: “ lf something is imbedded in the 
eyeball, I take it out with this sharp knife, 
and sometimes it is necessary to use co- 
caine. I’ve never cut an eyeball! See. 
there isn’t the least tremor in my fingers—” 
He stopped abruptly, looking at the boy 
who had just appeared. 

“Bad burn,” said the boy, holding out 
his hand. 

In a jiffy, bottles, dressings, adhesive 
tape, were whisked from cabinet to bench. 
“Doc” worked skillfully and rapidly, and 
when he had completed his job, because 
he knew it had hurt a lot and the patient 
had gone through it beautifully, he said, 
“Good boy,” patted him on the back and 
turned to the next, for by that time seven 
men were waiting in line. Sometimes it 
was, “Gave my toe a bad smash,” or, 
“Got another cinder,” but usually they 
didn’t have to say anything. 


Deftly and surely “Doc” worked, wash- 
ing a cut and applying a dressing, painting 
a bruise, treating a toothache, taking 
more and more material from his cabinet, 
till in truth the place looked and smelled 
like a real doctor’s office. Not a man did 
he send away without some cheery remark, 
and when he turned to the next it was 
always with that optimistic, happy air 
which makes him so popular at the shops: 

As “Doc” put away his supplies, 
we questioned him about his work. 
“They come with bruised toes, 
bruised fingers, sprained wrists, cuts, 
scalds, burns,” he said. “A burn 
from a copper pipe is hard to fix. 
Put picric acid gauze on it. A burn 
from an emery wheel is awful. 
They’re always getting cinders in 
their eyes,” he added, winking at the ` 
man who stepped up. In a second 
the cinder was out, and he went on: 
“As a rule I fix up about thirty men 
a day. On dark, rainy days, when 
the most accidents occur, I may have 
as many as eighty patients. Then a 
dozen men seem to come at once. 

“If it’s anything at all serious, I 
ask the patient whether he wants to 
go to the company doctor. Most of 
them don’t want to, because it 
means a loss of fifty dollars-or more 
in time. Once a fellow came to me 
with a cut finger. He wanted an 
afternoon off, and so asked for an 
order to the doctor. It cost him just 
seventy-five dollars, because he had 
to stay away from work till he had 
seen the doctor a second time and 
had received a permit to go back to 
work. He never tried that trick 
again.” 

Again we were interrupted, this 
time by a machinist asking for instruc- 
tions. When he had gone, “Doc” 
told of a phase of his work outside 
the shops. ‘Sometimes people come 
to my house at night and get me out 
of bed, but I don’t mind. Glad to 
help them all I can. They ask me, 
“What would you take for this and 
that?’ I never prescribe; but I tell 
them what I would take, and they 
do as they please about it. I never 
took a single cent for first aid. To do so 
would take away the pleasure of having 
done something. We ought to give one 
another some little assistance, for there’s 
too much selfishness in this world.” 

“Doc” spends most of his time outside 
the shops in preparing himself to help 
others. One of his favorite bits of advice is: 
“Store your mind with useful knowledge, 
that you may help fellow men.” His way of 
applying this advice is to read every book 
on first aid, hygiene, and health which he 
believes will teach him something new. 
If he wants to know any particular thing, 
he sends for a book and reads up on it. 

The real reason for his health and hap- 
pee can be explained by his formula for 

eeping young: “The way to keep young 
is not to worry. After you’ve done every- 
thing you can under the circumstances, 
let your mind rest easy. Forget yourself 
and help fellow men. That’s the way to 
keep young, and the way to develop a beau- 
tiful expression, even if you weren’t born 
with one.” MARGARET JAQUES ROWE 
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NEVER BE WITHOUT SOUP IN YOUR PANTRY. 


Meaty, marrowy Ox Tail joints 


delicious vegetables 
nourishing barley 


om 


Just the aroma from Campbell's Ox Tail Soup as it 
simmers in the saucepan is a challenge to your appetite 
—it is so richand savory. And the minute you taste the 
first spoonful, you realize what a treat is ahead of you. 
The sliced ox tail joints are the very tenderest and finest 
the market affords. Their rich tasty broth is blended 


with diced carrots and turnips, puree of luscious 


tomatoes, hearty strengthening barley, ox tail joints (not G SÀ 
used in making the broth), a dash of French leeks and 3 oe) 
parsley fresh from our own farms. Real, substantial C- 7 
food—and how delicious! EARNAN t i 
3 KAL] ; 
21 kinds “Dance aad play sod everything | 


For it is made the Campbell's way 


1 2 cents a can Which means the best, as you will say! 
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The Wonders of the Earth’s “Front Yard” 


balloons and dirigibles, used by the armies, 
were filled with hydrogen gas which is 
intensely inflammable. 

“Give us helium for our balloons!” 
the demand. 

And the scientists answered that cry. 
In this country, the cost of helium was re- 
duced to ten cents a cubic foot, th rough the 
improved methods which were devised by 
the chemists of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Do ou recall the destruction of the 
“Roma” last February? The steering ap- 
paratus of the great dirigible broke and it 
plunged to earth. But the loss of life would 
not have been so great had the huge bag 
contained helium gas! As it was, the 
hydrogen gas with which it was filled be- 
came ignited and the crew and passengers 
were literally cremated. 

We average folks have no idea how 
science is constantly finding out things 
that directly affect us. A few years ago, 
one of the staff at the Yerkes Observatory 
happened to tell a friend, who was an 
oficial in the Illinois Trust and Savings 
Bank in Chicago, something about helium. 
The banker was interested; but he prob- 
ably did not dream that ‘helium would 
ever mean anything in his life. 

Not very long after that, however, a 
dirigible balloon was passing over the city 
of Chicago. It was filled with hydrogen 
gas; this gas took fire and the balloon 
came down, a roaring mass of flames. /t 
fell on this man’s bank! Crashed through 
the great skylight into the main counting- 
room, killed a score of persons, and caused 
thousands of dollars of damage. 

Had it been filled with helium it would 
have saved the banker a terrible and costly 

tragedy. 

Some day we may discover coronium 
here on the earth. And who knows what 
miracles it may perform for us, once we 
have found it? Ten years from now your 
life may be saved by coronium! Science 
has proved that it exists on the sun; sci- 
ence probably will track it to its hiding 
place on the earth—and science then will 
make of it a servant to humanity. 


was 


just one other interesting thing about 
the sun before we take up the rest of the 
neighbors. You know that what keeps us 
from “falling off” the earth is the force of 
gravity; that is, the pul which the earth 
exerts. Well, the or also has a pull, so 
powerful as to keep the earth from going 
of on a tangent at the orbital speed of 
nineteen miles a second. That’s a pretty 
big pull, to have been felt across 93,000,- 
coo miles. 

Let me describe it in another way: If 
this pull were exerted through steel wires, 
instead of through an invisible force, these 
wires would have to be attached to that 
side of the earth toward the sun as thickly 
as the blades of grass growing on your front 
lawn— perhaps more thickly, if you haven't 
a good lawn! If you are a man of average 
size, and if you could conceivably be 
transported to the sun, you would weigh 
twou tons there, and would be crushed by 
your own weight. 

As for the sun’s heat, we think it is 
“something fierce” here on the earth on a 


(Continued from page 20) 


hot July day. But it is 46,000 times 
greater at the sun’s surface. There it would 
melt a laver of ice 41 feet thick in one 
minute! Or, i in the same time, one minute, 
it would raise from freesing point to balun 
point a layer of water 28 feet thick. Of all 
this vast amount of heat, the earth and 
the other planets of the sun manage to in- 
tercept only one one-hundred-and-twenty- 
millionth part of the total! Sofar as we now 
know, the rest is absolutely lost in space. 


OM PARED with the sun, the moon is a 

mighty cold proposition. Its fires are 
out; its volcanoes extinct. The moon ts “a 
dead one.” It shines only by reflecting the 
sunlight that falls on it. 

In that sense, the earth, too, is dead. 
The surface, at least, i is cold. Ít gives out 
no light of its own. Our fires are out— 
except that the center of the globe is 
probably red-hot from the enormous pres- 
sure bearing inward upon it. Yet the earth 
supports plants and animals and human 

engs, because it has an atmos phere which 
makes these forms of life possible. 

The moon has no such atmosphere. 
Astronomers know this, because there is 
not the slightest evidence of any refraction 
of the sun’s rays, no matter how closely 
they pass the moon’s surface. During an 
eclipse, when the moon is directly between 
us and the sun, its outline is absolutely 
sharp. If there were an atmosphere sur- 
rounding the moon, the sun’s rays would 
show refraction. We know, therefore, that 


human beings could not exist on the moon. . 


Moonlight, as I said before, is really 
reflected sunlight; but there is also another 
kind of moonlight. You have often seen 
what is described as “the old moon in 
the new moon’s arms”—the faintly-shin- 
ing full sphere filling out the slender and 
bright crescent. The crescent is reflecting 
the sunlight to us. But the faint light 
from the rest of the sphere is reflected 
earth light; or, rather, it is the sunlight 
which has been reflected from the earth to 
the moon and hack to the earth again. 

The light of the sun is five hundred 
thousand times as strong as moonlight. If 
the whole sky were packed with moons, 
we should receive from them only one 
eighth of the light we get from the sun. 

The most interesting feature of the 
moon is its surface, which is pitted with 
gigantic craters, ike the craters of our 
own extinct volcanoes, except that those 
on the moon are enormously larger. Some 
are more than one hundred miles in di- 
ameter; and there are literally hundreds 
that are from five to twenty miles across. 
The largest craters on the earth are only 
six or seven miles in diameter. 

You may wonder how astronomers 
know the height of the walls of the moon’s 
craters. They can estimate it by measur- 
ing the length of the shadows cast by the 
rims of these huge cuplike formations. The 
great telescopes bring the moon to within 
about two hundred miles of us; so its 
mountains and craters and enormous 
chasms are clearly visible. 

If you ever want to make a picture of 
a new moon, remember that the horns of 
the crescent never point down toward the 


earth, And don’t yield to the temptation 
to put a star within the curve of the cres- 
cent! It certainly looks nice in a picture. 
And no less a poet than Samuel Coleridge 
described it in the “Ancient Mariner.” 

But you never will see such a thing in the 
sky. Just remember that within the cres- 
cent is the rest of the moon, It is a solid 
body, even though it isn’t always visible. 
And don’t ever describe the full moon as 
rising in the west, or the new moon as be- 
ing in the east. They never are in those 
positions, but always in the opposite ones. 

In addition to the sun and the moon, 
there are seven important objects and 
countless minor ones in the earth’s front 
yard. The seven big fellows are the 
planets: the little fellows are the asteroids 
and the satellites of the planets. The 
moon, for instance, is the earth’s satellite. 

The sun has eight major planets revolv- 
ing around it. In the order of their dis- 
tance from the sun they are: Mercury, 
Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune. Divide these into 
two groups; the first four and the second 
four. Between these two groups there is a 
zone in which are hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of small bodies, all revolving around 
the sun, just as the big planets do. 

They are called asteroids; but why they 
have that zone all to themselves, nobody 
knows. They are very small, ranging per- 
haps from mere specks to bodies a few 
hundred miles in diameter. One of them, 
Eros, comes nearer to us than anything 
else in the universe except our own moon, 
and possibly some comets. Yet it is so 
small that it wasn’t discovered until 
twenty-four years ago. 

Before anybody knew that these aster- 
oids existed, astronomers were puzzled 
over that supposedly empty space in our 
front yard. For here is a curious thing 
which they did know: The planets, except 
Neptune, are at regular distances from the 
sun. Take the numbers o, 3, 6, 12, and so 
on, doubling each number to get the next 
one; add 4 to each number thus obtained 
and you will get the scale of distances— 
except that there is a vacancy between 
Mars and Jupiter! This gap, as I said 
before, puzzled the astronomers until the 
discovery of the asteroids; they filled out 
the sequence at the very point where it 


had seemed to be broken. 

N ERCURY, the planet that is nearest 
1YE the sun, is the smallest of the eight. 
Its diameter is only two fifths greater than 
that ofour moon. Because of its nearness 
to the sun it is difħcult to study and very 
little is known about it. So far as we are 
concerned, that settles one of our nearest 
neighbors. 

From our point of view, Venus, the 
earth's twin sister, is much more interest- 
ing. In the first place, it is the brightest 
object in our sky, with the exception of 
the sun and the moon. On a clear evening, 
when the moon is absent, the light reach- 
ing us from Venus is actually strong enough 
to cast a shadow! U nder cerrain condi- 
tions Venus can be seen even in the day- 
uume—before sunset or even at noon. 

But the most interesting thing about 
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Enormous Demand Makes 
This New Price Possible 


N the heels of the biggest year in White Owl 
history, a year in which more White Owls 
were sold than any other cigar, White Owl at 2 
for 15c represents greater value than ever before. 


The makers of White Owl have been willing 
to accept a small margin of profit per cigar in 
order to obtain the volume of sales that MUST 
follow where a worthy product is offered at an 
exceptionally low price. 


Try White Owl today. Judge it for size, for 
flavor, for mildness. And then see if you don’t 
agree that White Owl represents the highest 
degree of value you’ve ever found in ANY cigar. 
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Venus is the fact that it has an atmosphere. 
Life, as we know it, could not exist here on 
the earth if there were no water. The 
evaporation of water into the air we 
breathe is essential for permanent human 
life. Venus, also, has an atmosphere con- 
taining this water vapor, although it prob- 
ably is denser than that of the earth. In 
fact, the planet seems to be entirely en- 
veloped in clouds. 

For this reason, the surface of Venus 
itself is probably never visible to astrono- 
mers. Some of them think they have 
caught glimpses of it, but it is very doubt- 
ful. What they saw was probably only 
temporary clouds, of different density 
from the rest and therefore showing as 
spots in the general atmosphere. ‘The 
fact that there is an atmosphere makes us 
wonder whether there is life, as we know 
it, on Venus. The most we can say is that 
it is not at all impossible. 


EXT in order from the sun is our own 
earth; and then comes Mars, which to 
us is the most interesting of all the planets. 
Venus excepted, it is the nearest planet to 
us, its day and night are practically the 
same as ours, and we know that it has ice 
or snow at the poles. But if it has an at- 
mosphere, it must be so much rarer, or 
“thinner,” than ours that we could not 
live in it. But that does not necessarily 
prove that Mars has no inhabitants. If 
there are living beings on Mars, they may 
have become adapted, through ‘millions of 
years of evolution, to the conditions there, 
just as we are adapted to earth conditions. 
We want to believe that Mars has 
inhabitants; it makes us feel less lonely in 
this great big universe. And so the popu- 
lar fancy is caught by the notion that there 
is a system of “canals” on that planet, 
made by the Martian engineers. 

It ae Schiaparelli that first announced 
the discovery of these dark streaks on the 
surface of Mars. That was in 1877, and he 
called them canale, an Italian word mean- 
ing channels. There were large dark areas, 
apparently connected by these streaks. It 
was then supposed that the dark areas 
were oceans; the streaks were supposed 
also to be water, and were therefore called 
channels. 

Of late years we have become familiar 
with Professor Lowell’s suggestion that 
these channels are canals; that is, that 
they are not of natural origin, but were 
made by the inhabitants of the planet. 

I'd like to believe this. Everybody 
would. But scientific opinion is a regular 
cold-blanket on one’s enthusiasm. Not 
that astronomers say positively that it 
isn’t so. Most of them simply shake their 
heads politely and say that they have not 
sufficient evidence that it is so. 

If we really have any cousins on Mars, 
I hope they have a good supply of winter 
flannels, for many astronomers believe 
that the mean temperature there must be 
well below the freezing point. However, 
it cannot always be that cold, if those 
white caps at the poles are really snow or 
ice; for they melt at a great rate during the 
Martian summer. 


It sometimes seems discouraging that 


we know so little, even about the nearest 
of our sky-neighbors. Twenty-five years 
ago, astronomers supposed that the at- 
mosphere of Mars contained a supply of 
aqueous vapor. The balance of somewhat 
contradictory observations by the spectro- 


scopic method opposes that view, for some 


very careful observers find no greater evi- 
dence of water vapor in the atmosphere 
of Mars than in the case of the moon. 

Jupiter is the largest of all the sun’s 
planets. In fact, Jupiter is larger than all 
the other planets put together! It is so 
bright that you sometimes can see the 
shadow it casts. Try it in a dark room 
that has a window facing the big planet. 

Jupiter may be described as having an 
aldermanic figure; for its “waist measure” 
—its circumference at the equator—is al- 
most 20,000 miles greater than its circum- 
ference taken and down,” through 
the poles. This is chen. it rotates on its 
axis at such enormous speed that the cen- 
tral portion bulges out. Maybe you do not 
know it, but the earth bulges in the same 
way, and from the same cause; but not 
anywhere near as much as Jupiter does, 
because the earth’s crust is solid and that 
of its big neighbor is not. Moreover, 
Jupiter’s speed of rotation is 2.4 times 
faster than that of the earth, while a point 
on its equator moves 27 times as fast as 
a point on the earth’s equator. Jupiter's 
diameter is eleven times greater than thac 
of the earth, hence its bulk is over 1,300 
times that of the earth. 

One thing is certain: we have no cousins 
on Jupiter! It is only a little more dense 
than water. It is probably in much the 
same state that the earth was in, millions 
of years ago. It probably consists of a 
semi-molten mass surrounded by a deep 
layer, perhaps thousands of miles deep, 
of less dense matter than the core. This 
surface layer is intensely interesting to 
astronomers, for it shows dark and bright 
bands, and dark and bright spots, all of 
which are constantly changing. 

For years scientists have been observing 
what is known as the Great Red Spot on 
Jupiter. When it first attracted attention, 
about forty-five years ago, it was esti- 
mated to be 30,000 miles long and perhaps 
8,000 miles wide! It was very conspicuous 
for some years, then became fainter, some- 
times grew stronger again, and hnally al- 
most disappeared. 


AS IS the case with the sun, Jupiter has 
an extra speed around its waist line. 
But the spots and other markings even 
there do not move uniformly. The Great 
Red Spot is a regular slow coach. And this 
has shown another interesting fact: The 
big spot evidently has some repellent force; 
for when one of the other spots would 
come along, in a path that would take it 
over, or across, the Great Spot, the smaller 
one would change its course, evidently 

ushed to one side by this repellent force. 
le is all very strange and wonderful, is it 
not? But this giant of the heavens is 
nevertheless only a baby world. Perhaps, 
millions of years from to-day, when the 
earth we live on is dead—for worlds do die— 
Jupiter will be a /icing world. 

Considerably farther out in our solar 
front yard comes Saturn, which may be 
described as the dandy of the skies. So far 
as we know, no other heavenly body goes 
around, as Saturn does, all dolled up in a 
lovely diaphanous suit. To be sure, the 
suit is even more abbreviated than the 
most daring Palm Beach bather would 
appear in; for it is nothing but a belt! This 
belt consists of two rings, one within the 
other, the inner one shading off into a gray 
border called “the crape ring.” 


These rings are composed of “minute 
bodies, perhaps little satellites, perhaps 
only particles like pebbles, or dust.” They 
revolve around Saturn just as moons would 
at the same distance, each particle at its 
own speed. But no one knows how they 
came to fall into that most lovely design, 
which is without a parallel in our known 
universe. 

Saturn is an even more unpromising 
place than Jupiter as a possible residence 
for human beings. It is less dense than 
water itself, although its center may con- 
tain liquid metals. But this center, or 
nucleus, is also comparatively small. In 
other words, if these planets are baby 
worlds, Saturn is a younger brother of 
Jupiter. 


MALL as our “front yard” is, compared 
with the universe as a whole, the two 
planets that are nearest to the invisible 
outside fence are so far off that we know 
almost nothing at all about them. Uranus 
is about one billion six hundred million 
miles from us; and Neptune is over a bil- 
lion miles beyond Uranus. Neptune can- 
not be scen with the naked eye, although 
it is a big planet—more than four times as 
large as the earth. It wasn’t even discov- 
ered until 1846. 

The story of its discovery is an interest- 
ing one. A hundred years ago, a French 
astronomer named Bouvard published his 
calculations of the deviations of Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Uranus, caused by their at- 
traction on each other. But in a little 
while it was found that Uranus didn’t 
move according to the calculated schedule! 
Something was wrong somewhere, but no- 
body knew what it was. 

Finally, in 1845, it occurred to a young 
astronomer in Paris, named Leverrier, 
that the puzzling movement of Uranus 
would be accounted for, if there was a 
planet moving through space beyond it. 
and exerting an attraction on it from that 
outer region. He calculated the orbit 
which a planet should have to cause the 
deviations in the movement of Uranus. 
An English astronomer, Adams, had the 
same idea and worked on it independently. 
And, to make a long story short, when the 
astronomers were told to hunt for a new 
planet in a certain location, they found it 
there, just as the two clever mathemati- 
cians had calculated it would be. 

So here we are, at the jumping-off place, 
so far as we know the extent of the earth’s 
front yard. It is a yard that is more than 
5,500,090,000 miles in diameter! Within 
its bounds move these, our home folks of 
the universe; mysterious, beautiful, ter- 
rible—yet beneficent even in their most 
appalling aspects. 

f there is one lesson, more than any 
other, which we human beings should take 
to heart from this glimpse into the marvel- 
ous mechanism of the universe, it seems to 
me that it should be the lesson of Order; 
of Coöperation for the Good of All. From 
the smallest atom in the rings of Saturn to 
the central sun itself, every member of 
the solar family observes the natural las. 
If one of them turned anarchist, there 
would be confusion and destruction and 
chaos. There are natural moral laws, j just 
as there are natural physical ones; and in 
their observance lies the safety and the 
pone of humanity. That y is the big 


esson we can lean from our sky-neigh- 
bors. 
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Pa eS See 


A Business Coupe OF STEEL 


Dodge Brothers offer to the business public of 
America an entirely new principle in Coupe body 
construction. 

From framework to window mouldings the body 
is built of steel. It is the first all-steel closed car ever 
marketed. This design anticipates every possible re- 
quirement of commercial travel. It insures unusual 
quietness—unusual grace—unusual stamina. It has 
made it possible to give the Coupe that same lustrous 
baked-on enamel finish for which Dodge Brothers 
open cars have long been famous. 

The upholstery is of genuine leather—leather that 
will wash and wear. The seat is wide and comfort- 
able. Carrying compartments are accessible and 
spacious. The car is equipped with a heater, dome 
light, window levers, windshield cleaner, cord tires, 
Yale door locks, and every other appointment neces- 
sary to the owner’s comfort and protection. 

Built inside and out to withstand the wear and 
tear of everyday use, it retains the same lightness and 
beauty of line which you are accustomed to look for 
in Dodge Brothers cars. 

It is the Business Coupe which business people the 
world over have been expecting—from Dodge Brothers. 


The price is $980 f. o. b. Detroit. 


Dooce BROTHERS 
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“Courage to Dive Off the Dock” 


sure that I would travel much further as a 
partner of some man who would supple- 
ment my shortcomings than I could ever 
travel alone. 

“I wonder sometimes that so few young 
men make that discovery. Few men com- 
bine all the qualities necessary to make a 
business successful. The elean, the 
organizer, or the technician is usually a 
poor manager; yetorganization, technique, 
and management are equally essential; 
and the organizer, the technician, and the 
manager, in partnership, are more than 
three times as effective as either one alone. 
It would be interesting sometime to study 
the mortality of businesses and compare 
the one-man enterprises with the partner- 
ships. Such a study would show, I am 
sure, that the partnerships have far 
greater vitality. Even though the part- 
ners may not always be in complete and 
harmonious agreement, they stick to- 
gether, because each one recognizes that 
the other has something he lacks. 

“I found a partner, at length, and a 
place. I wrote my father that I was about 
to resign my two-thousand-dollar govern- 
ment job and go it on my own. He was 
distressed. Resign a sure thing to take a 
wild chance? It was suicidal! 

“*But I only went into the government 
job so that I could look around and get 
out,’ I explained. 

“He wrote sympathetically that there 
would be a place for me back home should 
I fail. He took no offense at my refusal to 
follow his advice, and was always the most 
loyal of friends. There were times, in 
those first years, when the total assets at 
the end of the month were less than a 
hundred dollars; but my partner and I 
had dived off the dock, as you say, and 
though well-intentioned people came by 
in their big dry boats, and offered us the 
comfort and security of good salaries, we 
were never really tempted. We had set 
our hearts on having a boat of our own, 
and until we could get it we preferred to 
swim. I guess that’s about the story,” Mr. 
Morgan concluded, “so far as the Morgan 
Engineering Company is concerned.” 


NO! quite the whole story, however. 
When the city of Dayton, swept by 
flood, began to recover and to ask itself, 
«How can we make sure that this will 
never happen again?” the citizens sent for 
Mr. Morgan. Under his leadership a new 
governmental agency was set up in that 
part of Ohio, a Drainage District, consist- 
ing of all the cities, towns, and counties, 
and parts of counties, in the flood area. 
Special legislation was secured, enabling 
the district to issue bonds and levy taxes, 
and work was begun which will involve 
the final expenditure of nearly fifty million 
dollars. That great job is now almost done. 

Pueblo, flood-swept, was told of what 
Morgan had done for Dayton, and like- 
wise sent for him; he is just now setting 
up a similar great enterprise out there. 
Away off in China, where floods have 
spread terror for hundreds of years, they 
heard of Morgan and cabled for him to 
come over. But he cannot go to China. 
Much as he would like to, he cannot. 


(Continued from page 25) 


Something has happened to him that will 
keep him in this country for quite a little 
while. ... 

A busy and successful man runs a big 
risk every time he takes a little trip away 
from his home town. ‘The chances are 
very good that the minute his back is 
turned the neighbors will elect him to 
something. Morgan had this experience. 

“I see you're trustee of a college,” ex- 
claimed one of his friends on his return 
from a brief absence. 

“What's that?” he demanded. 

“Sure thing,” said the friend; “saw it 
yesterday in the paper. It’s all signed, 
sealed, and delivered; you’re a full-fledged 
trustee of Antioch.” 

So began the second phase in the career 
of Arthur E. Morgan. 


“AN ENGINEER who travels has a 

good deal of time to think,” Mr. 
Morgan went on, when I asked him about 
the college. “And what is more interesting 
to think about than what people do with 
their lives, and why some do so much 
more than others? What do people need 
to make their lives most worth while? 
More opportunity? I have supervised the 
reclamation of more than half a million 
acres of land; we drained the water off it 
and left the soil rich and black and fertile. 
I watched the farmers move onto it, com- 
ing from their worn-out acres to this virgin 
empire. The change from poor land to 
rich land didn’t always make them any 
broader or happier. The opportunity was 
bigger, but they were no bigger. Oppor- 
tunity alone is not enough. We’ve got to 
develop in men, somehow, the power to 
think straight, to seize opportunity and 
make it perform. 

“From the farmers I turned to the 
college men who were working for me. I 
have employed more than two thousand 
of them altogether. And of that whole 
number hardly two per cent had a well- 
balanced equipment for meeting the prob- 
lems of life intelligently. On our big job 
at Dayton, only one of the five highest 
paid men is a college graduate; and he is 
the lowest paid of the five. There aren’t 
a dozen civil engineers in the country who 
are paid more than the best paid man on 
our job; and this man, incidentally, had 
but three years of common schooling; but 
there are perhaps fifty men in the city of 
Dayton alone, running their own busi- 
nesses, who make more than these top- 
notch engineers. Some of these business 
men have very little schooling, but they 
are proprietors. Their earning capacity is 
limited by nothing but their own vision 
and resource. 

“For years I kept making observations 
of this sort, and turning them‘over in my 
mind; asking myself, What are the things 
that keep men from larger success? What 
do they lack that their training ought 
properly to have given them? 

“Without attempting to set forth the 
answers to those questions exhaustively, 
there are three points, I think, on which 
most business executives would agree. In 
the first place, men lack imagination in 
business; college men as much as the rest. 


“The president of the largest company 
of its kind in the world said not long ago: 
‘Iam intellectually lonesome in our organi- 
zation. It’s so hard to find men who are 
receptive to the new thing, or who have 
any vision as to where this business is go- 
ing, and how it could be made to go faster 
and better. The biggest three develop- 
ments we have made in the past ten years 
have all of them originated in my office; 
and each was hailed at the outset as a 
“wild idea of the old man!”’”’ 

“That president is about seventy years 
old—the oldest man in years in his organi- 
zation; but the youngest in fact. You 
find that situation frequently in the busi- 
ness world—all of the imagination in the 
president’s ofhce, and most of the old- 
fogyism among the ‘younger men.’ 

“Another executive, speaking of the 
same thing, said to me: FẸ have one man 
who has been with me for twenty years. 
He started as an office boy and is only 
thirty-five now. But I always feel that 
he has an old man’s good-natured con- 
tempt for me. He regards me as a hare- 
brained fellow, and is frankly surprised 
when one of my plans works out success- 
fully.’ William James has been quoted as 
saying that the average man is an old fogy 
at twenty-five—that he settles back then 
into the rut and begins to be intolerant of 
new ideas and new ways. It is too true. 
Our training somehow fails to develop 
imagination in men—that is one primary 
lack. 

“And another shortcoming in men, as I 
have seen them, is a failure to develop any 
real measure of their own powers. They 
are order-takers; all their lives they have 
carried out other men’s ideas; they shrink 
from undertaking anything on their own 
account, because they have never had any 
practical experience in doing the whole 
job alone. 


“A FEW months ago I discovered an un- 
usual opportunity for a young engi- 
neer. It was a chance to take over a small 
private practice which could be built up 
to a point where it would easily be worth 
ten thousand dollars a year. Í offered it 
to half a dozen men who are holding jobs 
that will never pay them ten thousand dol- 
lars, or anywhere near it. Did they jump 
at the chance? They shrank from it. 
Partly because it meant some immediate 
sacrifice; but chiefly because they just did 
not know whether they could make good 
on their own account. They had never 
had occasion to try themselves out; to 
know what they might be capable of alone. 
“The third lack which I find in men is 
closely related to the other two. It is the 
lack of what you term ‘courage to dive off 
the dock.’ I charge that lack, also, against 
our system of education. Every year 
several hundred men and women who 
have completed their college training go 
to the universities to enroll for graduate 
work. It is necessary for each one to pre- 
pare an original thesis on some subject, as 
a part of the work leading to the doctor’s 
degree. And I am told that over half 
these young people have to have subjects 
assigned to them. They are mature folks 
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“I spent a lifetime learning how to make it” 


Please [ry This 


By V. K. Cassady, B. S., M. S. 
Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: I promise you ten 


delightful shaves. 
Also some new ideas of what shaving 
cream should be. 


And all are free, if you'll oblige 
me by mailing in the coupon. 


We are experts 


My line is soap chemistry—I’ve 
spent a lifetime in it. Back of me 
here are 60 years of active soap- 
making experience. 


The leading toilet soap of the world 
—Palmolive—is one of our creations. 


So what we say about shaving soap 
is well worth your attention. 


What men desire 


Some years ago we asked 1,000 
men what they desired a shaving 


cream to do. Then we started to 
meet their ideals. 


We worked 18 months—made up 


-= PALMOLIV 


Where It Excels 


{—Multiplies itself in lather 250 
times. 

Q—Causes the beard, in one min- 
ute, to absorb 15% of water. 

3—Maintains its creamy fullness 
for ten minutes on the face. 


4—Supports the hairs for cutting 
by its strong bubbles. 

5—Acts as a soothing lotion, due 
to palm and olive oils. 


and tested 130 formulas—before we 
attained perfection. 

But the result is a cream which 
millions of men consider the best they 
have ever used. 


New qualities 
You will never change your shav- 
ing cream unless we excel others. 
So we aimed at new qualities on 
that assumption. 
We made a cream which multiplies 
itself in lather 250 times. So one-half 
gram suffices for a shave. 


SHAVING 
CREAM 


Tt acts quickly. Within one min- 
ute the beard absorbs 15% of water, 
and is ready. 

It lasts—maintains its creamy full- 
ness for ten minutes on the face. 


It has strong bubbles, so it keeps 


the hairs erect. Thats important. 


Light bubbles let the hairs lie down. 
You miss them and have to go back. 


Its after-effects are delightful, due 
to palm and olive oils. It leaves the 
skin soft, clean, smooth. 


Let us prove it 


If those claims are true, you want 
it. Then mail the coupon, in fair- 
ness to all. I have spent a lifetime 
to learn how to make it. Won’t you 
try it at our cost—and now? 


10 Shaves FREE 


Simply insert your name and address 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Dept. B-348, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
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—well over twenty-one. They are’ the 
finished products of our educational sys- 
tem. Yet not half of them have found, in 
all their years, any subject that stirred 
their imaginations or aroused their curi- 
osity. They have taken orders from their 
teachers all the way through, and they 
expect to go on taking orders permanently. 

“You find the same thing among a 
large part of the young men who graduate 
from college into business. Most of them 
have no thought or ambition: except to 
gct under somebody; to find a job and be 
directed in it. Take the alumni register of 
any technical school and run through the 
names. See how few of the men are in 
business for themselves, how many are 
simply holding jobs and carrying out in- 
structions. ‘The Yankee habit of going it 
alone is being lost out of our American 
boys. What we need tremendously is more 
men trained in the technique, the habit, 
and the expectation of proprietorship. It 
is that sort of training that I want Antioch 
College to give. 


“(NUT of such observations came my 

interest in education. Before the war 
I purchased a tract of land in New England 
with the idea of starting there-a different 
kind of college. Then came my election as 
a trustee and later as president of Antioch. 
Here was a college with a plant, a history, 
and a loyal body of alumni. It seemed to 
offer an ideal opportunity. It was a going 
concern with everything needful, except 
the one thing which almost all our colleges 
seem to me to lack—namely, a definite 
picture of the mind of man that each is 
trying to train, and the sort of equipment 
he will need for later life. So I welcomed the 
opportunity at Antioch and, without giv- 
ing up my engineering practice, I have 
become—somewhat to my own amaze- 
ment and amusement—a college president. 
We are going to train men and women for 
proprietorship. 

“I say train, rather than teach, for 
training infers practice as well as study. 
And some form of apprenticeship or other 
practice is necessary. The men who drown, 
in the water or in business, are those who 
foolishly dive into deep water when they 
have never learned how to swim. Find a 
man who ventures successfully, and you 
will find one who has spent years in de- 
veloping the art of venturing. 

“The board of trustees and the faculty 
have been pretty much rebuilt. Onto the 
board have come such men as Frank A. 
Vanderlip; Mr. C. F. Kettering, vice 
president of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion; and Henry S. Dennison, president of 
the Dennison Manufacturing Company. 
To the faculty, we have recruited men who 
could bring us a record of successful 
achievement in the active world. We have 
two hundred students this year and want 
to increase gradually to five or six hun- 
dred. Each student alternates five weeks 
of study with five weeks of work in one 
of the industries in Springfield, Dayton, 
or other nearby city. None of them saw 
wood or mow lawns or tend furnaces. They 
are at work in jobs that involve responsi- 
bility and carry good pay; some freshmen 
are earning as much as forty dollars a 
week, and no one is earning less than fif- 
teen, except a few of the girls who chose 
to sacrifice earning capacity for excep- 
tional opportunities in work of educa- 
tional value. 


“Our faculty members, who handle 
these courses in business administration, 
give part of their time to the college and 

art to commercial or professional work. 

he head of our accounting department, 
for example, was chief accountant for the 
United States Reclamation Service. He 
divides his time, like the students, be- 
tween the classroom and the job. So do 
several other members of the faculty; so 
do I. Each of us turns into the college a 
part of whatever we earn, in professional 
fees, and in that way reduce the expense 
to the institution. And by keeping up our 
professional activities we bring to the 
college close, present-day contact with 
active business life. As soon as they get 
their bearings, we shall encourage our 
students to get into business for them- 
selves wherever they can—to take con- 
tracts for laying sidewalks, to set up a 
little laundry, or in some way to get the 
all-around experience of having to assume 
risk and make profits—in other words, to 
have the fine exhilarating thrill of jumping 
off the dock. 

“Some day we shall have a big indus- 
trial building on our campus with ten or 
twenty little industries—a laundry, a 
machine shop, a printing office, a furni- 
ture factory, and all the rest. The account- 
ing and overhead for all of them can be 
handled in a central office. But the actual 
work of management, the proprietor’s 
work of making the thing go, will be 
shared by the students themselves. If 
they make a profit they will get their part; 
if they fail to make a profit, they will 
stand the consequences. College ought 
not to be merely theoretical preparation 
for life; it should be life itself. That is our 
principle at Antioch. 

“We mean to impress upon our students 
at Antioch another principle which is too 
often overlooked,” Mr. Morgan went on. 
“We shall tell them that no man can ex- 
pect to find in his subordinates the essential 
qualities of character which he has failed to 
dezelop in himself. The dishonest men 
cannot attract honesty; the crude man 
cannot appreciate refinement; the unap- 

reciative man cannot hope to surround 
fisik with loyalty. 


“A GREAT manufacturer in New York 
City complained about his assistants. 
‘Why is it, I wonder, that I have never 
been able to achieve loyalty in my organi- 
zation?’ And he went on to tell about 
man after man to whom he had paid great 
salaries—sometimes as much as fifty 
thousand dollars a year—who had proved 
disloyal to him in the end. One could not 
have the heart to tell that man the truth; 
it would have done no good—he was too 
old. But the answer ts perfectly plain: He 
himself had been essentially disloyal. He 
hired men, paid them highly, looked upon 
them with suspicion, sucked them dry, 
and tossed them out. How could he ex- 
pect them to give him loyalty when he had 
none to give? For as surely as the sun 
rises, you will in general surround your- 
self with men in whom you will find the 
ualities that you have in yourself to give. 
As to specialized knowledge and ability, 
of course the man who thoroughly knows 
his own field is the best judge of the 
ability of another in that field. 
“ Some critics of our program make this 
objection: ‘Everyone cannot be a proprie- 
tor,’ they say. ‘Where are the places for 


turn out?’ 


all these proprietors whom you expect to 

F irst, Antioch is a small col- 
lege with a selected student body; but I 
answer that there is not a town, not even 
a city block, that does not have in it an 
opportunity for a proprietor. In a little 
Minnesota town near where I grew up 
there is a machine shop which is kept alive 
by repairing the machinery used in the 
nearby stone quarry. The machinery 
itself, a large part of which has been in- 
vented right there, is made hundreds of 
miles away and carried by rail half way 
across the continent. Why isn’t it made, 
as well as repaired, in that machine shop? 
Why, in all these years, has that shop re- 
mained a shop, when it might have be- 
come an industry? Because the men who 
run it have never had imagination and 
courage enough to think of themselves in 
terms of an industry, and because they 
did not acquire the technique of organiza- 
tion and management. That is the only 
answer. 


“AGREAT corporation purchased its 
leading competitor a few months ago. 
The story, as printed on the financial 
pages of the newspapers, was that the 
president of the great industry wants to 
retire, and the only man to whom the 
directors were willing to entrust his job 
is the man who has been president of this 
smaller competing concern. To get the 
man they bought the business. Consolida- 
tions are taking place in business every 
day; partly because of the economies 
which big units make possible. But there 
is another reason: Our industries are 
drawing together into constantly larger 
units because there are too few men to run 
the smaller units efficiently. Businesses go 
to the men who can run them. And when 
the number of such men becomes fewer, 
the number of industries becomes fewer, 
and the units increase in size. 

“T visited in Denver that exceedingly 
interesting institution known as the Op- 
portunity School. It is conducted by the 
city, and any man or woman may enter 
it, with no questions asked. They come— 
the laborers and artisans, and down-and- 
outers from everywhere—and the school 
graduates many of them as proprietors. 
A scrub-woman becomes a faitedresser 
and sets up her own little shop; a laborer 
opens up for himself as a vulcanizer of 
tires. Out of material that looks almost 
hopeless, that school is manufacturing 
proprietors. 

“I want to say once more what I said 
at the beginning,” Mr. Morgan concluded. 
“There is nothing that America needs 
more to-day than men and women who 
will not merely find a job for themselves 
but will make a place for themselves. The 
qualifications are not impossible; they 
exist, in undeveloped form, in perhaps ten 
per cent of our men and women, whose 
initiative has not been vitiated by having 
too much done for them. These qualifica- 
tions are three: First, a willingness to live 
simply and forego the present for the 
future—to take a difficult opportunity in- 
stead of an easy job; second, the deter- 
mination to master the fundamental prin- 
ciples and methods of proprietorship and 
management, and of one’s particular field, 
and the habit of using this knowledge as 
it is being acquired; and, third, the self- 
reliance which you have characterized as 
courage to dive off the dock.” 
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A Five Year Car 


Next to the gratification and pride 
in owning the car that daily proves 
itself Master of the Highway is the 
keen satisfaction of knowing that 
your Paige 6-66 is a car of long life. 


You know it will be just as eager 
and alert to challenge the best on 
the road five years from the day 
you bought it as it was the first 
time you took the wheel. 


That was the real end and aim of 
Paige engineers in designing the 
6-66 chassis. The mighty engine of 
70 horse power, that demonstrated 
its possibilities of performance 
when the Daytona Model broke 
every world’s stock chassis speed- 
way record from five to 100 miles, 


is an economic factor of prime im- 
portance. 


No Paige owner is ever likely to 
call upon this engine for its full 
capacity. The records that prove 
its sensational performing powers 
he regards as a guarantee of extra- 
ordinary endurance. They mean 
that daily service will never call for 
more than 50 percent of the car’s 
full capacity. 


Consequently when the Paige 6-66 
ambles along at 40 miles an hour 
there is an even-flowing, vibration- 
less delivery of power. The 6-66 is 
never overstrained or unduly taxed. 
Long life and uninterrupted service 
are the logical results. 


Telephone the Paige dealer and let him take you for a ride 
today. Then you will Know why this car is a long term 
investment of unquestioned soundness and stability. 


MOST 


BEAUTIFUL CAR IN AMERICA 
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Five Ways to Make People Believe in You 


I did not start out to be a salesman. I 
was educated for the practice of medicine. 
After serving two years as an interne at 
the Presbyterian Hospital in Chicago, I 
became an assistant medical director for 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Here I had an excellent op- 
portunity to get a clear understanding of 
the possibilities of life insurance and of 
its applications. Thorough and accurate 
knowledge, I have since found many 
times, is necessary to a man if people are 
to have conhdence in him. 

My work as a medical officer of the 
company, which lasted for twelve years, 
taught me also the possibilities of service 
in life insurance. As I watched the sales- 
men and worked with them, I began to 
ask myself how I would sell life insurance, 
if I were a salesman. Gradually I perfected 
a plan, which appeared logical tome. I 
concluded that the ideal sale would be one 
made under the following conditions: 


(1) The prospective buyer would have a 
definite need; : 

(2) A plan—or product—could be presented 
that would ideally meet his need; 

(3) The prospective buyer could afford to 
pay the price, whatever it might be; 

(4) He would have confidence in the sales- 
man. , 

I resigned my position as a medical di- 
rector and in 1905 I began selling. From 
the start, the plan I had outlined proved 
successful. 


N ORDER to fulfill the third condition 

mentioned as part of an ideal sale, 
namely, the buyer’s ability to pay, I de- 
cided to concentrate mv efforts primarily 
on important men of affairs: big business 
and professional men. I reasoned that 
they, for one thing, had a greater need of 
insurance because of their larger interests; 
and that there could be no question about 
their ability to pay for it. This does not 
mean that I do not sell many policies for 
small amounts, evén as small as one thou- 
sand dollars. I always plan to have the 
buyer decide the amount. Any other 
method might, in my judgment, result in 
over-insurance. 

I set out to convince people that I was 
the one from whom they could safely buy 
insurance. I found, however, that being 
worthy of confidence was not the whole 
thing. It is equally necessary to let people 
know, in the right way, that you are 
worthy. This can best be done indirectly. 
It is ineffective merely to tell a man that 
he should have confidence in you. The 
proof, to be convincing, must be of an- 
other kind. It must consist, not so much 
of what you say, as of what you do, and 
what you are known to be. 

One man whom I had in view as a 
rospect was the owner of a profitable 
usiness. I will call him, for convenience, 

Mr. Andrews. Men who knew Andrews 
well told me it would be useless to try to 
interest him in insurance. But in such 
cases I usually feel that the buyer has no 
real aversion to insurance, but only a lack 
of understanding of what it can do for him. 

Accordingly, when the time was oppor- 

tune, I presented a plan to Mr. Andrews. 


(Continued from page 34) 


“How would you like to enjoy the 
assurance,” I asked him, “that upon your 
death your wife and daughter would have, 
independent of all other property you 
might leave them, and free from all claims 
that creditors or the Government might 
make upon it, an income of five thousand 
dollars a year as long as they lived?” 

Mr. Andrews listened carefully while I 
outlined the plan. But when I was 
through he told me he was not interested. 

“I have always preferred,” he said, “to 
handle my affairs and make my arrange- 
ments in other ways.” 

I dropped the matter there without 
further argument. Why did I drop it? 
Especially when, by the common rules of 
salesmanship, it might appear that I 
should have persisted. Pi nee is 
indeed important. But the kind of per- 
sistence ] have found profitable and de- 
signed to win the confidence of the buyer 
is that which precedes the presentation of 
a proposition; not that which accom panies 
cr follows it. 

What was the situation in this case? I 
had presented my plan to Mr. Andrews 
as clearly as I could. He had said “No!” 
As he was an intelligent man, given to 
making his own decisions, I could not 
afford to argue further. If I had done so, 
he probably would have said to himself: 

“Heres a man who does not know 
enough to state his case the first time. He 
has to tell it over and over, hoping some- 
how to get it across, or else thinking that 
he can obscure the point by a deluge of 
words.” 

In short, his confidence in me would 
have been weakened. And that is the 
logic behind my practice of never urging 
a man to buy. I present what I have to 
sell, as clearly as I know how. I am 
willing, and prepared, to discuss insur- 
ance vigorously if that becomes necessary. 
But when the discussion is finished, I do 
not try to put the words of the buyer’s 
decision into his mouth. 


EVERY man resents being forced into a 
line of action by somebody else; but 
he enjoys the satisfaction of arriving at his 
own decision and acting on it. It is my 
experience, then, that whatever you have 
to sell, you do not help your case or in- 
crease the buyer’s confidence in you by 
being over-eager, or insistent. 

It turned out that Mr. Andrews was 
a man who liked to carry the practice of 
making his own decisions to an extreme. 
He even liked to have it appear that he 
had thought up his course of action for 
himself! About a year after our conver- 
sation, when he no doubt supposed I had 
forgotten all about the matter, he stopped 
me in a club one day. 

“Tell me this, Doctor Albright,” he 
said. “I’m not interested in life insur- 
ance; I’ve never believed in it. But I 
would like to provide some kind of a fixed 
income for my wife and daughter after 
my death.” 

He described exactly the plan I had 
presented to him a year earlier! 

“How much,” he concluded, “would 
that cost me?” 


I told him, in round figures. 

“Let me have the exact amount, will 
you?” he requested. 

` I looked it up and gave him the figures, 
and he bought the policy. 

Mr. Andrews, in other words, wanted 
to buy; he did not want to be sold. And l 
am certain he had more confidence in me 
because I permitted him to do it his way. 
A good many people feel exactly like that, 
although not all of them show it as plainly 
or in just the same way as did Mr. An- 
drews. 

Indeed, he carried this characteristic to 
such an extreme that it resulted in a sert- 
ous misfortune. ; 


JN THE course of time he grew wealthy, 
building up through his business an 
estate worth about two million dollars. He 
had no insurance of any kind, except the 
one income policy I had sold him. 

I discovered that most of his estate was 
tied up in the stock of his own company. 
This was not a listed stock. In the event 
of his death, I knew it would be hard to 
dispose of it profitably. But the law, 1 
also knew, would not take cognizance of 
that fact. It would step in, through the 
State and Federal Governments, and de 
mand a huge sum for inheritance taxes. 
Therefore, Andrews definitely needed in- 
surance for the protection of his estate; 
he needed an amount large enough to 
provide the cash the Government would 
demand, approximately three hundred 
and twenty-hve thousand dollars. 

I laid the facts before him. A corre- 
spondence of considerable volume ensued. 
I have always believed that he meant 
eventually to take the insurance—in such 
good time as he could satisfy himself that 
he was acting on his own initiative. But 
death did not wait for him. Six months 
later he died suddenly, without the in- 
surance. 

His estate was left in bad shape. As I 
have said, most of his money was in- 
vested in his own business, which at the 
time happened not to be earning any divi- 
dends. His bank balance, at his death, 
was only about five thousand dollars. 
His widow, who had been accustomed to 
a scale of living calling for expenditures of 
fifty thousand dollars a year, knows now 
that practically the only guaranteed in- 
come she has is the five thousand dollars 
a year from her husband’s one insurance 
policy. ` 

But that is not the whole of the unfor- 
tunate situation. The Government is now 
demanding its inheritance tax in cash 
within one year. In order to raise the re- 

uired sum, it will probably be necessary 
or the widow to sacrifice between five 
and six hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of the stock in her husband’s company. 
That is a severe loss, but inexorable. 

So many salesmen cultivate insistence 
of the kind that would have annoyed Mr. 
Andrews that I suspect most buyers re- 
gard with relief any man who does not 
unduly impose upon them his own ideas 
of what they should buy; perhaps they 
place greater confidence in him for that 
very reason. I make it an inflexible rule, 
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Behind the Goodyear Tire you buy today is a 
tire- making experience that is perhaps un- 
equaled in all the world. i 

More than 45,000,000 Goodyear Tires have 
preceded yours. 

Over a period of nearly a quarter of a century 
these millions of tires have been put to test by 
the public. 

ATACA You know how well they have served. 

| os ar The reputation that is Goodyear’s today could 
as have been won by nothing less than extraor- 
wa ey dinary quality. 

F The sales, larger this season than ever before, 


ow. could be the result of nothing else than a prod- 
Vo Whereser sou: are, “on uct of indubitable worth. 


eor That product has never been so good, never so 
serviceable, as now. 


: You are sure of extreme mileage, comfort and 
£ freedom from trouble when you buy Goodyears. 


Such assurance has a very definite value. 


Yet you get it in Goodyear Tires for no more 
than you are asked to pay for many other tires. 


i You get it in larger measure now than at any 
ih th previous time. 


anf You get it at lower cost than ever before. 
msi Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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not only not to urge a man to buy, but 
also never to introduce the subject of 
life insurance into a conversation myself. 
The head of a large New York bank said 
to me the other day: 

“Mr. So-and-So,” naming a prominent 
Standard Oil official, “told me he had 
known you for several years; but only 
recently did he learn that you sold in- 
surance.” 

I had never had good reason to bring 
the fact specially to that man’s attention. 
Over-eagerness of any kind is likely to pro- 
duce an opposite effect from that desired. 

I once sold a large policy to a business 
man; but, because I thought he made his 
decision without sufficient consideration, 
I let a week pass before I made arrange- 
ments for his physical examination. He 
met me on the street one day and ex- 
pressed his astonishment at this. 

“Don’t you know,” he said, “that I 
might have changed my mind about 
wanting the insurance in the meantime?” 

“Could anything have been better for 
me?” I replied. “How would I feel if I 
sold you something which within a week 
you regretted buying!” 

Yet that is the way many sales made 
through over-insistence ultimately affect 
the buyer. Permanent good will and trust 
cannot be built up in that way. 


AYEW years ago it was my privilege to 
insure, for the maximum policy our 
company issues, a man of large means who 
had reached the age of fifty-five without 
ever having been examined for life in- 
surance, notwithstanding the fact. that 
he was the owner of one of the largest 
_ office buildings in his city and. had as 
tenants in that building four different life 
insurance companies, one of them next 
door to his own office. 

It was all very simple: I knew of his 
fondness for his wife and two beautiful 
daughters, and I merely laid before him 
on his desk one of my own income policies, 
which called for income payments to “my 
wife as long as she might live, as well as 
to my daughters during the remainder of 
their lives.” He was sufficiently inter- 
ested to ask for figures on his own life, 
and to calculate compound interest 
against the premiums, giving the whole 
proposition quite a little thought. After 
he was satished, he inquired how much of 
that kind of insurance he could get. 

“One hundred thousand dollars,” I re- 
plied. That was then the company’s limit. 

“All right,” he said; “PI take it.” 

Whenever I have occasion to reflect 
upon the benefits that have been conferred 
upon the beneficiaries of my own policy 
holders through life insurance that I have 
placed, several cases stand out as illus- 
trating a point which has been frequently 
made by experts: that many men who 
have sufficient earning power at certain 
periods during their lives to carry sub- 
stantial lines of life insurance die leaving 
nothing but their life insurance. 

One of these, a prominent manufac- 
turer, was so highly thought of by several 
leading business men in his own city that 
they considered him the most successful 
man in that city in his particular line of 
business» Upon ascertaining that this 


man carried no life insurance, it was so - 


clear to me ‘that there was something 
there to insure that I gave him some infor- 


mation, which resulted in his taking from | 
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me a substantial line of insurance. A 
ear or two later a depression in general 
business followed, and his business suffered 
so severely that his estate was practically 
wiped out. He died about five years after 
the insurance was written, leaving abso- 
lutely nothing except his life insurance. 

Another man, the president of a large 
manufacturing company, took eighty-five 
thousand dollars of life insurance, which 
he carried for about six years prior to his 
death. Just about two years before his 
death he met with some extraordinary 
reverses in business, which cleaned him 
out so completely that had he lived one 
week longer than he did it is very doubt- 
ful whether he would have been able to 
pay a premium, under which twenty-five 
days of grace had already passed. His 
life insurance, however, in the name of 
his wife, left the widow in such shape 
financially that she has been able to live 
in comfort ever since. 

Not long ago I received a letter from a 
man out of town who had bought insur- 
ance from me on a previous occasion. He 
said he believed he would be interested 
in increasing his line, and suggested my 
coming to see him. 

It was characteristic of this man that 
he liked to go very thoroughly into every 
subject that concerned him. We dis- 
cussed his problem for more than two 
hours. At the end of that time he said 
he would take an additional policy for 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
That was the amount he needed to cover 
the requirements he had indicated. 

I thought everything had been gone 
over so thoroughly that there could be no 
manner of doubt remaining with him. 
But when I reached home i received a 
telegram asking me not to go ahead with 
the insurance until I received a letter 
that he was writing. I waited. But when 
the letter came I saw that the new points 
brought up, instead of making him want 
less insurance would, when they were 
fully explained, make him want more. 


FEW days later I left to call on this 

man again. As I was leaving home, I 
happened to remark to my wife that I had 
failed to sell him completely when I saw 
him the first time. 

“But this time,” I said to her, “he will 
be so thoroughly sold that he will want 
two hundred thousand dollars’ worth of in- 
surance, instead of one hundred and fifty!” 

T reached his office, and again we went 
into the matter thoroughly and at great 
length, working out the new points. When 
my friend was satisfied, he rose from his 
chair and thrust his hands into his pockets. 

“Yes,” he said, “I need the hundred 
and fifty thousand all right. But we made 
just one mistake.” 

“What was that?” I asked. 

“We should have applied for two hun- 
dred thousand instead of one hundred 
and fifty!” 

“You're right,” I replied; “and here 
it is!” 

Having been satisfied he would see it 
that way, I had gone ahead and had the 
additional policy drawn up. 

So the ability to present clearly what 
the buyer needs is of great importance in 
winning his confidence. And he likes it 
_all the better if you can show him uses for 
“ your product that he did not suspect. 
Here, for example, is a recent case 


showing something that can be done by 
means of insurance that could not be 
done in any other way. Aman who was 
worth more than a million dollars and had 
a successful business was also interested 
in a number of small companies. During 
the recent years of great business pros- 
perity he endorsed their notes in large 
amounts. Then the depression came, and 
some of the smaller companies got into 
straits. The millionaire faced the pros- 
pect of meeting the obligations which he 
had incurred by endorsing the notes. “This 
would very nearly have wiped out his 
fortune. 

Now, his income from his own business 
is more than one hundred thousand dollars 
a year. It was almost certain that if he 
lived he could, in six or eight years, re- 
build his estate. But if he died in the 
meantime his family might be left with a 
seriously depleted fortune. No other 
means than insurance could protect his 
estate in this situation; and he took out 
a large policy. The need was evident. 
The only task of salesmanship was to 
know what would ft the need best, and 
to present it intelligibly. 


THERE is another means of building 
confidence that I have not mentioned. 
This has to do with the kind of company a 
man keeps; and it is very important. l 
spend at least one week each month in New 
York, occasionally a few days in Cleve- 
land, and one or two days of nearly every 
weck in Chicago. And I make it a rule 
never to go to either of these cities with- 
out meeting some man who is worth 
while, and whom I never have met before. 

I may not talk to him about insurance. 
The subject may never arise between us. 
But having ascertained in advance that 
the man is worth knowing, I let him learn 
something about me at the time I tell 
him I would like to call. Occasionally I 
mention one or two mutual friends, or our 
interests in allied companies in which we 
may be directors. 

In this way I am continually broaden- 
ing my acquaintance among men who— 
for what they are doing in the world of 
affairs, and not merely because they might 
buy insurance—are well worth knowing. 
Indeed, I rarely sell insurance to a man 
with whom I have not previously become 
well acquainted for reasons other than 
those connected with insurance. 

-If I attempted to set down the means 
that seem to me of chief importance in 
winning confidence for a man, I believe 
I should stress the following five points: 

First, he should have a worthy product 
— if he himself is the “product” he is try- 
ing to “sell,” that of course means right 
thinking and right living; 

Second, he should have a thorough 
knowledge of this product; 

Third, he should be able to demonstrate 
the product clearly and forcefully, but 
without unnecessary flourish; 

Fourth, he should cultivate restraint— 

he should allow the other man the privi- 
lege of forming his own opinion after the 
facts are presented; 
_ Fifth, he should watch the character of 
the people with whom he associates and 
does business, and he should be assiduous 
to merit their good opinion. 

These methods beget confidence. And 
confidence is at the root of all satisfactory 
relations between men. 
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The friendly feeling which the 
public is displaying toward the 
good Maxwell is no doubt prompt- 
ed, in part, by its great beauty. 


But the deeper, more significant 
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phase is the profound admiration, 
shown everywhere, for the sub- 
stantial qualities demonstrated by 
the reliable and notably fine per- 
formance of the good Maxwell. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at hub; drum type lamps; 
Alemite lubrication; motor driven electric horn; unusually long springs; deep, wide, roomy seats; real 
leather upholstery in open cars, broadcloth in closed cars; open car side curtains open with doors; clutch 
and brake action, steering and gear shifting, remarkably easy; new type water-tight windshield. Prices 
F.O. B. Factory, revenue taxto beadded: Touring Car,$885; Roadster, $885; Coupe, $1385; Sedan, $1485. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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One Big Fight After Another 


the beautiful Ilion gorge, near Utica, 
New York. As he pumped the bellows, 
the youth pleaded with his father for 
money with which to buy a rifle. “No; 
we cannot afford it!” he was told. There- 
upon, he began the collection of scrap iron 
and skilfully welded it into the gun birl 
that was the prototype of the Remington 
rifle. This youth was Eliphalet Reming- 
ton, Franklin Remington’s grandfather. 

In the same.village of Ilion, at the time 
of Franklin Remington’s birth, 1865, 
stood the biggest rifle works in the world. 
His father was in active charge of the 
business, and two brothers were associated 
with him. Huge contracts for the Federal 
forces in the Civil War, followed by heavy 
purchases by the French Government in 
the Franco-Prussian conflict, swelled the 
normally heavy stream of foreign and do- 
mestic trade. While Franklin was still in 
his boyhood, the family fortune was rated 
in millions. g 

Then reverses set in—mostly through 
unfortunate investments in side lines. A 
cotton gin proved a fizzle; a plan for set- 
ting up electric lighting plants was the 
graveyard of a big investment; a venture 
in sewing machines lost close to a million 
dollars; another three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars followed the tide into 
some agricultural works. Over-liberal 
gifts to charity and education had eaten 
up big sums. A friend’s treachery has- 
tened the impending disaster, which the 
brothers could no more than stave off by 
disposing of a single successful side line— 
the Remington typewriter. Then the 
blow fell. In 1886, while Franklin Rem- 
ington was a junior at Harvard, the busi- 
ness passed into the hands of a receiver. 
Remington completed his college course, 
tucked away his diploma, and quietly 
went to work. 


AS HE had always loved the soil, he de- 
cided to settle down temporarily with 
an older brother on a three-hundred-and- 
fifty-acre family farm at Cazenovia, New 
York. Here they planned to raise fancy 
stock. From early morning to night the 
young college graduate worked as a “dirt 
farmer.” 

‘Times were bad, however. Hay was 
selling for only six dollars a ton. One 
winter the brothers raised three hundred 
and fifty fancy hogs—only to be obliged 
to dispose of them for less than the cost of 
their feed. Eventually the older brother 
went West. After two years of discourag- 
ing struggle, Franklin Remington decided 
to rent the farm, and he followed his 
brother to Chicago. | Meanwhile, his 
father had died, and ill-advised invest- 
ments had brought his own share of the 
dwindled estate down to three thousand 
dollars. 

‘The next ten years of Remington’s ca- 
reer are packed with more action than is 
found in the average lifetime. Some of 
the high lights of this decade I was al- 
ready passingly familiar with when I 
sought him out in his office high up in the 
man-made cliffs of lower New York. I 
asked him to tell me the rest—and to in- 
terpret them all. 


(Continued from page 16) 


Remington is a man of impressive ap- 
pearance: Blue eyes, that are both keen 
and warm, look at you from a finely 
molded face. He has the lithe lines of an 
athlete and boundless energy. _Intermit- 
tently as we talked he got up from his 
chair to pace restlessly back and forth. 
Beneath all bubbled a humor that colored 
most of his narrative. 

“And what did you tackle when you 
got to Chicago,” I asked. 

He leaned back, laughing. ‘You'd 
never guess.... | was looking around 
when I meta boyhood friend on the street. 
He told me that he had bought a flourish- 
ing vineyard, called Stage’s Leap, in the 
Napa Valley of California, and he was 
trying to locate an agent who would han- 
dle some of the delicious light wines that 
he produced there. ‘BY George! Why 
don’t you take the job” he exclaimed. 


“TT STRUCK me that here was a chance 

to increase the slender capital with 
which I hoped to set myself up in business, 
and we quickly agreed on the details. I 
was to pay all of the expenses of mar- 
keting, and we would divide the profits. 
He was to ship me a carload as soon as 
he returned. 

“The next few days I canvassed the 
city for a cheap cellar where I could store 
the kegs when they arrived. Eventually, 
I found a dingy little hole in the ground 
which would cost me only fifteen dollars a 
month. A few afternoons later the rail- 
road company notihed me that my car- 
load was in the yards. 

“I scurried around for a truckman and 
rushed over. Before we got very far with 
the unloading I discovered to my horror 
that at least half the carload consisted of 
pipes—huge casks of wine holding from 
one hundred and twenty-five to one hun- 
dred and fifty gallons—not a single one of 
which would go through the small door of 
my cellar. 

“I made a quick call on all the nearby 
warehouses. ‘Their refusal to store the 
pipes was unanimous. Past damage 
claims arising from the depredations of 
thirsty employees had taught them a les- 
son. It looked as if I would have to rent 
a second and larger cellar, or else take my 
white elephants into a vacant lot and sit 
on them until I could sell them. 

“Finally, as night was falling, I pleaded 
with the most genial-looking of the ware- 
house men that this was my first business 
venture, and that I would be in a bad way 
unless he came to the rescue. He capitu- 
lated. At the end of four hectic months 
I had made enough sales to quit the un- 
dertaking without loss. It was a glad 
day for me. 

“Meanwhile, I had been planning to go 
into the contracting business. Ditch dig- 
ging on a farm was not altogether unre- 
lated to ditch digging for water pipes, and 
I had served an apprenticeship in the 
former job. 

“Already I had received a left-handed 
and rather startling introduction to the 
building and contracting game. My 
brother, who had entered the office of a 
prominent architect, was serving as his 


representative on an office building that 
was being erected on State Street. A 
workmen’s strike developed, and one 
afternoon my brother telephoned me to 
come over; trouble was brewing. 

“My arrival on the scene was ill-timed. 
A carpenter with his kit of tools on his 
shoulder, blissfully unaware that a strike 
was in progress, reached the building just 
behind me. The picketers descended on 
him in a howling mob. It looked as if the 
man was going to be killed, when I joined 
some forces from within the building and 
pitched into the scrap. 

“Things were going beautifully. I fig- 
ured that I was giving two blows for 
every one I was getting. Just then came 
—oblivion. One of the strikers had 
grabbed up the unfortunate carpenter’s 
T-square and had brought it down on my 
herd with all the force of his brawny arm. 
He might almost as well have used a 
sword. The entire top of my head was 
split open to the skull, and I came near 
bleeding to death before they got me to a 
doctor’s office. 

“Soon after recovering from this at- 
tack, I struck up an acquaintance with an 
Irish contractor named John Brown who 
had a lot of experience in bossing small 
sewer and pavement jobs. I still had my 
three thousand dollars, and he could sup- 
ply the practical knowledge which I 
lacked. So we struck up an informal 
partnership. For the next few months 
we handled sidewalk, sewer, and other 
minor contracts, with both of us working 
as hard as any of the men. When we be- 
gan to make money we got more ambitious 
and took up some waterworks projects. 


“QNE evening I saw in a newspaper an 
advertisement signed by the mayor of 
the city of Hammond, Indiana. It was an 
extraordinary document. The city desired 
a system of waterworks with the supply 
pumped from Lake Michigan, six miles 
distant. But Hammond had reached its 
debt limit and was legally prohibited 
from issuing bonds for any other project. 

“‘We want waterworks,’ the advertise- 
ment said in substance; ‘but any bidding 
contractor will have to solve the problem 
of how we are going to pay him.’ 

“*There’ll be mighty few bidders for a 
job like this,’ I thought. ‘Probably there 
will be a plump profht—but how can the 
blasted thing be swung?’ 

“For several days I racked my brains 
vainly. Then I got the idea of placing the 
proposition before an attorney who had 
an office in the same building with me, 
and with whom I was on friendly terms. 
He was Edward Griffin, former attorney 
general of Indiana and also former city 
counsel for Hammond. If anyone could 
solve the problem he seemed to be the 
man. 

“Griffin shook his head dubiously, but 
after several days he hit upon a highly 
original plan. Reduced to simple ele- 
ments, it was this: Our little firm should 
form a waterworks company, with a nom- 
inal capital. As a company, we would 
agree to furnish the city of Hammond all 
the water it wanted, provided the city 
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Mileage—the Only Argument 


TE most exacting tire buyers are those whose 
profits are directly affected by the tires’ per- 
formance in continuous service. 


The big well-run taxicab companies, such as the 
Yellow Cab Company of Chicago—certain companies 
Operating motor busses—large commercial organiza- 
tions using fleets of automobiles or trucks—check 


mileage accurately. It is the only argument that. 


influences their buying. 


Firestone Cords have gained and hold the favor 
of such buyers. They recognize that Firestone’s 


MOST MILES 


standard of Most Miles per Dollar has an intrinsic 
‘part in their success. Today’s keen business com- 
petition only emphasizes its importance. 


Firestone Cord construction insures long wear. 
Blow-outs are practically eliminated and skid pro 
tection assured for thousands of miles. 


Owners of large cars, particularly, value the low 
maintenance costs and certainty of service assured 
through Firestone Cord equipment. Firestone mile- 
age can now be bought for less than you ever paid 
before for dependable tire service. 
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AFTER—Main Street, Lena, Illinois, after construction with 


” 


“Tarvia-X” 


Mud Disappears Where Tarvia Enters! 


HIS is an era of progress. 

And progress follows the 
line of least resistance. It 
can never reach the commu- 
nity that is marooned for weeks 
at a time in an ocean of 
hub-deep mud. 

Today the entire nation is 
aware of these facts—is alive 
to the need for better roads. 
From farm and town alike, 
comes the demand for durable, 
economical, all-year highways. 


The Age of Mud is giving 
way to the Age of Tarvia. For 
in the building of good roads 
Tarvia is playing a leading 
part. Road officials and tax- 
payers know from experience 
that Tarvia roads give the 


Vancouver 


VIA 


For Road Construction 
Repair and Maintenance 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 

St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit New Orleans The j Company Birmingham Kansas City 
Minneapolis Dallas Syracuse Salt , Lake City 
Peoria Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee 
Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Toledo 
Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo 
Baltimore Omaha Jacksonville Houston Denver San Francisco 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
St. John, N. B. T 


most for the least money. 


Economy of first cost, and 
economy of maintenance 
brings smooth, dustless, mud- 
less, all-year Tarvia roads 
within the financial reach of 
even the most humble com- 
munity. 

Tarvia is a coal-tar prep- 
aration for use in building 
new roads and repairing old 
ones. It reinforces the road 
surface and makes it not only 
mudless and dustless but 
water-proof, frost-proof and 
automobile-proof. Where ex- 
isting macadam or gravel can 
be used as a base the cost of 
a traffic-proof Tarvia top is 
extremely low. 


Illustrated booklets descriptive 
af the different methods of ap- 
plying Tarvia, will be sent free 
on request, to our nearest office. 


Halifax, N.8. 


would pay us ‘hydrant rent’—thus bring- 
ing the item within the classification of 
running expenses. This hydrant rent 
would be big enough to pay the interest 
on a bond issue, which we ouid have to 
sell to finance the job, and also to retire a 
sufficient slice of the bonds annually so 
that the whole issue would be amortized 
in twenty-five years. This method of 
financing municipal improvements is now 
in pretty general use, but no one had ever 
thought of it before. 

“The next problem was to get someone 
to finance us. I went to John Farson, 
head of one of the strongest brokerage 
houses in the city and laid all my cards on 
the table. After considering it for a day 
or two he agreed to buy the bonds if we 
got the contract. 

“When the day for submitting the bids 
arrived I was as nervous as a colt. Only 
two bids were submitted. The other one, 
put forward by the biggest contracting 
firm in the Middle West, was a little 
lower than mine; but the competing com- 
pany had no definite plans for financing 
the operation. After ponderous delibera- 
tion the city fathers gave the award to me. 

“It was rather nervy for a comparative 
greenhorn in the game to undertake to lay 
a sixteen-inch pipe line, with an intake 
into a lake as large as Lake Michigan, 
under soggy marsh land for six miles. 


“TROUBLE developed as soon as we 
started to lay the intake pipe. I had 
corralled a gang of divers, whom I agreed 
topay thirty dollars a day. All the appa- 
ratus and men were assembled on the 
beach ready to start work, when a terrific 
on-shore storm developed on Lake Michi- 
gan. That storm tied us up for a week, 
during which the thirty-dollars-a-day 
divers were sitting around and eatin 
their heads off. I got so skittish that I’ 
wake up in the night with a cold chill if I 
heard my bedroom window rattle. But 
the storm blew over at last. 

“This was only one of many tribula- 
tions. The line had to run through low 
marsh land, where water was practically 
on the surface. So we had to use pumps 
continually. In this sloppy soil it was a 
trying job to pour lead around the gaskets 
and make sure that all the piping was 
water-tight. But the three-hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar job was finally finished. 

“The city’s consulting engineer, who 
oversaw the entire operation, was E. J. 
McClennan, a stern old Scotchman. 
McClennan was mighty kind to me, but 
he leaned over backward in guarding the 
city’s interests. When the work was done 
he demanded a pressure test such as 
few pipe lines of the kind had ever been 
obliged to stand up against. The pumps 
were to drive water against a ‘dead end,’ 
until the whole line was under a terrific 
pressure—which was to be maintained 
steadily for ten minutes. d 

“I knew that our work had been well 
done, but I couldn’t be sure that it would 
withstand such a test as that. 

“The day came at last. The mayor, his 
councilmen, the chief, engineer, the con- 
sulting engineer, and various other dig- 
nitaries assembled solemnly in the power 
house, where the test would be automati- 
cally recorded on a pressure gauge. As 
the pumps began pounding, and the pres- 
sure crept up to the required maximum, I 
felt symptoms of incipient apoplexy. 
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There's Buried Treasure in | ocean" 
Your Business that Yop ll | stessuesee 
Never Dig Out with a Pén— 


three years and believe our 
A\ 
Sn | 
á \ 


of a Burroughs for use with the Sim- 
ified Accounting Plan was nthe best 
y we ever made,” reports M 

H. Porter, of Porter rothers, hie 

cuse, N. Y. 

“It saves us $20 a week in book- 
keeping expense. It gives us valuable 
daily information on our operations, 
With the machine automatically ex- 
tending a balance every time an ac- 
count is posted it’s a simple matter to 
get our statements out on the 


Daily Balance on 
All Accounts 


“Thanks to the daily balance on 
each account, we know exactly what 
each customer owes us and what we 
owe each creditor. Our general ledger 
also shows us cash on hand and in 

» Pp , sales and expenses 

to date by various classifications. 

“This makesit possible to prepare a 

trial balance or financial statement on 

short notice any time,” says Mr. 

E. W. Bassett, of the Davis-Bassett 
Motor Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


A Delay that 
Meant a Loss 
of Profit 


Mr. B. A. Farmer, President of the 
Bristow Supply Company Bristow, 
Oklahoma, says, “We put off installing 
your system as long as we possibly 
could. But now that we see what it 
has done for us, we only regret that 
we didn't putitin a year ago. We get 
accurate information on every phase 
of our business that enables us to 
direct it „to the greatest possible ad- 
vantage.” 


Small Amount 


Down and Easy 
Monthly Payments 


But the Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan 
will unearth it by giving you daily figure informa- 
tion on every phase of your operations—facts that 
reveal the hidden, undeveloped sources of profit— 
facts that show the causes of loss or gain. 


With such information constantly available, 
you can decrease expenses, stop losses and make 
the greatest possible return on your business in- 
vestment. 

Read the column on the right and if you want 


more information send in the coupon, or phone the 
nearest Burroughs Branch Office. 


meder lap p a aeee 

return the price of a Burroughs m 
times by giving you such valuable 
information daily. A clerk can keep 
e records you will require, in a 


few minutes each day. 
Era s a Burroughs for every fig- 
Book- 


requirement- 
kerning, alculating and Billing. 


Use this Coupon 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co, 


6040 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me complete details 

about your Simplified Accounting 

- Plan as applied to my line of business. 

[_] Retailer [_] Jobber [_] Mfr. 


Machines 


[Y” ro Billing 
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Empires perish, but lead pipe lasts 


HIS piece of lead pipe had been buried 

in the ground nearly 1900 years when 
it was dug up by workmen excavating for 
a sub-cellar in Rome. 


Vespasian was emperor when this pipe 
was made—the inscription tells that. 
When Vespasian laid water-pipes of lead 
in the streets of Rome, he followed the 
example of Julius Caesar, who sent plumb- 
ers with his legions into barbarian lands. 
Lead pipe laid by these Roman invaders 
had been dug from English soil. 

z @ @ 

For centuries lead’s non-corrosive quali- 
ties have made it the favored metal for 
water-pipes. Lead gutters, pipe-heads and 
leader pipes have been used for hundreds 
of years to carry off the rain from the roofs 
of buildings. Such lead work is often very 
beautiful and ornamental. 


Often you see a steel skeleton, a bridge, a 
roof,a railing that has been painted a flam- 
ing orange-red. This brilliant coat is red- 
lead, an oxide of lead. ‘‘Save the surface 
and you save all” is an imperative maxim 
where exposed metalsurfacesare concerned, 
and red-lead is the most reliable protection 
against rust that has yet been discovered. 

You are surrounded by lead, in your 
home and on your travels. There is lead 
in the rubber heels of your shoes, in the 
tires of your automobile, in the bearings of 
the machinery that makes things for your 
use or transports you from place to place. 


Civilization has found hundreds of uses | 


for lead and its products, and of them all 
the use of white-lead in paint is undoubt- 
edly the most important. 


Paint is used to decorate and preserve 
almost everything that is built or made, 
and the principal factor in good paint is 
white-lead—made by corroding pure me- 
tallic lead and mixing it with linseed oil. 


Most painters simply add more linseed 
oil to the white-lead, in order to make the 
paint they use. Paint manufacturers use 
white-lead, in varying quantities, in the 
paint they make. The quality of any paint 
is largely dependent on the amount. of 
white-lead it contains, for it is the white- 
lead that gives to good paint its durability. 


“Save the surface and you save all” 
means that paint prevents decay and ruin. 
The highest protective power is found in 
those paints which contain the most 
white-lead. 


National Lead Company makes white- 
lead of the highest quality, and sells it, 
mixed with pure linseed oil, under the 
name and trademark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Write our nearest branch office, Dept.C, 
for a free copy of our “Wonder Book of 
Lead,” which interestingly describes the 
hundred-and-one ways in which lead enters 
into the daily life of everyone. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York 
Cleveland 
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Some Products Made by National Lead Company 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 
Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals 
Dutch Boy Solders 

Basic Lead Sulphate—White and Blue 


Ee oe 


San Francisco 
St. Louis 


Boston 
Buffalo 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS, CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 
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Came Lead 
Electrotype Metal 
Lead Oxides 

Shot 

Lead Wool 
Litharge 
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| ply, to the Mississippi River. 


“One minute!...It seemed like an 
eternity.... Two... three... four — 
would the ten minutes never be up? 
Five...six. All was still well! And 
then, in the middle of the seventh minute, 
the gauge suddenly fluttered and dropped 
like a wounded duck! The line had burst! 

“The conclave had hardly disbanded 
before we were rushing over the marsh to 
discover where the blowout had occurred. 
It proved to be an improperly calked 
joint well along the line. We relaid the 
piping here and went over every foot of 
the line again. When a new pressure test 
was held a week later we came through 
with flying colors. 

“Finishing this job almost finished me 
—but it brought me sixty thousand dol- 
lars in profit, and led me into wider fields. 
One of my next contracts, just before the 
World’s Fair of 1893, also had its mo- 
ment of drama. An old German named 
Schmidt had invented a moving sidewalk; 
a ponderous but ingenious device, where- 
by people could step from a slowly moving 
platform onto a faster moving one. 

“We worked for weeks constructing the 
sidewalk just outside the fairgrounds at 
Sixty-third Street. When the day of trial 
operation came, a lot of exposition nota- 
bles were on hand, including Daniel H. 
Burnham, construction chief, and Des- 
mond Fitzgerald, the chief engineer. 
With due ceremony we pushed the but- 
ton. The wheels spun around. All the 
mechanism went like clockwork. There 
was only one flaw! the moving sidewalk 
didn’t move. 

“Schmidt tore his hair and shrieked, 
‘Vat iss the matter? I couldn’t tell him. 
Neither could anyone else. Finally, some- 
one suggested that there wasn’t load 
enough on the sidewalk to make the cogs 
engage. We dumped on a lot of loose 
steel rails, and the button was pushed 
again. This time all went well. 


HORTLY after this I got the contract 
to build an intramural elevated rail- 
road within the fairgrounds. Designed by 
Bion J. Arnold, it was the first elevated 
road ever built with third-rail contact. 
The cost was $360,000, and when the 
work was well under way I could figure 
out—on paper—a profit of $60,000. Then 
came a general strike, and when it was 
over, wages had doubled, and all my profits 
went up in smoke. 
“After this, I took a whack at water- 
works and some other big contracting 
Everything ran smoothly. In fact, 
pose I had nursed my original $3,000 
to about $300,000, when I ran foul of the 
Chicago Drainage Canal—the graveyard 


| of almost every contractor who got caught 


in its meshes. 

“The canal was really a spectacular 
project. Its object was to divert sewage 
from Lake Michigan, the city’s water sup- 
To accom- 

lish this, the flow of the Chicago River 
Rad to be reversed, the Des Plaines River 
had to be diverted into a new channel, 
and the canal itself had to be gouged out 
for a distance of twenty-eight miles. That 
surely was taking liberties with old 
Mother Nature—and she resented it! 

“My own sub-contract was to dig half 
a mile of the new canal near Summit. The 
job was a nightmare! Right away I ran 
into what is called ‘indurated e fa = 
a tough clay peppered with boulders rang- 
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In three short years he put it across 


But he had dreamed about it for fourteen 


years. 


HIs is an advertisement for sales- 
men; for accountants; for tech- 
nical men—for any man who knows 
one department of business, and 
wonders how he is going to get to the 
top, either in the business where he 
now is, or in a business of his own. 
It has to do with a man named 


` R. Lee Smith, now Vice-President 


and General Manager of the United 
Soda Fountain Company of Boston; 
one of the most successful concerns 
of its kind in the country. 


For fourteen years he worked and 
dreamed; then he added the train- 
ing of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute to his work. 

And in three short years he had 
made the dreams of fourteen years 
come true. 


Thirty-eight; married; 
and a family 


Starting as a salesman he became 
salesmanager of a company making 
soda fountains and their equipment. 
He was successful in his department 
—sales. (Most men who enrol with 
the Institute are successful in the 
one department of business where 
their experience has lain.) He was 
thirty-eight. (Most men who enrol 
with the Institute are between 
twenty-five and forty-five.) He was 
married. (A majority of the men 
who enrol with the Institute are.) 
And this was the driving power 
behind his decision: “I wished to 


afford my family advantages,” he 
wrote, “which otherwise they would 
not have had `“ 


“I had dreamed for years 
of my own business” 


“For fourteen years I had been a 
salesman and salesmanager,” he 
continued. “I had dreamed for 
years of my own business organiza- 
tion but my work gave me no under- 
standing of business other than that 
which concerned selling. 

“I knew nothing of production, 
financing, or business promotion. 

“Your Course and Service gave me 
an understanding of these things.” 

He clipped a coupon from an ad- 
vertisement like this. With the 
knowledge which the Institute 
brought to him, and with its en- 
couragement and guidance, he 
organized the United Soda Fountain 
Company, erected a factory and 
started production. Straight thru 
the period of business depression 
the business has steadily grown; and 
now Mr. Smith plans to double its 
factory space and its output. 

So three years work with training 
did what work alone could never 
have done. 


A book that has made 
dreams come true 


You who read Mr. Smith’s story 
on this page are already familiar 


Haven’t YOU dreamed long enough? 


with the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute. You know how many thou- 
sand men there are who, like Mr. 
Smith, give it credit for having 
shortened their path to larger in- 
come and greater success. 

The whole story of the Institute 
has been printed fully in a 118 page 
book—a book that should be in 
every thoughtful man’s library. It 
is called 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


For any man who is asking himself, 
“Where am I going to be in business 
ten years from now?” there is a copy 
of this book without obligation. We 
would like to place it in the hands of 
every ambitious man. It helped Mr. 
Smith to give his family ‘‘advan- 
tages that otherwise they would not 
have had.” Send for your copy now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may without obligation. 


IN Gra cs sc 
Print here 


Business 


Business 


) one (7. ERD ene eR Re OE See mee 


Canadian Address, C.P.R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 4 


Copyright, 1922, Alexander Hamilton Institute 


218 S. Twenty-fourth Street 
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Jhe drink that cools— 


and quenches thirst 


THE GENUINE ROOTBEER 


HEN yov’re hot and thirsty always 

ask for Hires. Theres no other 
drink like it. No other drink has the 
spicy tang of sixteen pure herbs, roots, 
barks and berries. Always wholesome and 
refreshing, Hires cools and quenches thirst 
on the hottest day. 


Say Hires plainly at the fountain and 
get the genuine. 


Hires comes in bottles too—carbonated 
and ready to drink. There’s nothing 
better for home use. Get it at your 
grocer’s or wherever soft drinks are sold. 


For making rootbeer at home, always ask for Hires 
Household Extract. It’s easy to make. One 25- 


cent package makes 80 glasses. At your dealer’s or 
sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 


Canadian price, 35 cents the package 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


ing from the size of your hat to the size of 
this office. The clay lacked consistency. 
One could spend a fortune ‘shooting’ it 
with dynamite, and every charge would 
make about as much impression as the 
popping of a hot pea in a porridge. On 
the other hand, it couldn’t be excavated 
by any steam shovel then in use. 

“T ‘sunk’ my entire capital and many 
additional thousands of dollars in the hole. 
To make matters worse, the Middle West 
was just then in the throes of a depression. 
Construction work was as dead as a last 
year’s bird’s nest. There I was, up to my 
ears in debt, and without a single con- 
tract in prospect. 

“At about this time I ran into a young 
inventor, the son of the man who had sold 
the rough idea for a typewriter to my 
father in 1873. He had a ‘cigar-box’ 
model for a typewriter of his own device, 
with several radical innovations. He 
wanted me to help him put it on the 
market. 

“I didn’t know anything about type- 
writers myself; so I shipped the model to 
some mechanical geniuses back in Ilion 
with whom I was on very friendly terms. 
They reported that with a number of re- 
finements it would be a ‘world beater.’ So 
I induced some friends to finance us. 


“WE STARTED a little machine shop 
with a half-dozen workmen, and 
eventually turned out ten or a dozen 
machines. These we distributed among 
our friends, who tried them out with very 
satisfactory results. On the strength of 
these reports I organized a company with 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
paid-in capital. We rented a factory and 
started in manufacturing at full blast. 

“By the time the first thousand ma- 
chines were built, and half of them al- 
ready on the market, we woke up to the 
fact that the favorable comment of a 
dozen friends—who would naturally over- 
look trivial faults in a machine they were 
interested in—was no criterion for a 
national or international market. The 
typewriter had several fundamental er- 
rors in construction. 

“I suggested to our main financial 
backer that we call in all the machines on 
the market and rebuild them under the 
direction of the best engineering talent 
we could hire. Already I had got in 
touch with the man responsible for most 
of the improvements in my father’s ma- 
chine, and he had agreed to join us. 

“The backer, who was a wealthy re- 
tired business man, did not take kindly to 
the suggestion. 

“I never yet made a success of any- 
thing I didn’t handle myself,’ he an- 
nounced. ‘PI do the job!’ 

“*But you’ve no mechanical experi- 
ence, and you’re not acquainted with the 
improvements that other men have 
worked out,’ I protested. ‘To you it will 
be just like inventing a new alphabet be- 
fore you start in to make words!’ But he 
held his ground. 

“T’ll take my hat off to that gentleman 
as the best example of concentrated per- 
sistence I have every known. He sweated 
in his shirt sleeves while months rolled 
into years. Each of his models was a lit- 
tle better than its predecessor. He 
backed his experiments with his entire 
fortune of a million dollars. And in the 
end he won out! By limitless courage 
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HAT little boy of yours—that little 
boy who believes in you with all his 
heart—who sits so still as you read 
to him at night and who calls you ‘‘ Daddy’? 
in a way that thrills you to your very soul 
— will he be proud of you when he grows up? 


Why, you’d give your right arm for that 
boy. As you hold him in your arms—as he 
snuggles close in that irresistible way that 
youngsters have—you know that there is 
nothing you would not do to make him happy. 


Today, in his childish eyes, you are the 
greatest Daddy of them all. Don’t let him 
lose that regard as the years go by and 
understanding comes. 


Five—ten—fifteen years from now, will 
he be proud to introduce you as ‘‘my 
father’’ when the fellows come to the 
house? Will you be able to buy him the 
things you want him to have—to provide 
him with the education you missed as 2 boy? 


HE answer depends on yourself. If 

you are not getting ahead in your work, 
it is because you lack the thing that em- 
ployers everywhere are searching for— 
training!—the ability to do some one 
thing well. 

After all, there are very few geniuses. 
Remember, the great business men of today 
were not always great. At 20, 25 and 30 
most of them were in the most ordinary 
occupations. 


John N. Willys was a laundryman. 
Frank A. Vanderlip, ‘‘the most aggressive 
financier in America,’’ was a machinist. 
Thomas E. Wilson, of Wilson & Co., was 
a railway clerk. John H. Patterson, who 
founded the National Cash Register Co., 
was a toll collector. Charles M. Schwab 
was a grocery clerk. 

_ All of these men were born poor. Many 
of them had greater handicaps than you 
will ever know. 


But. sooner or later every one of them 
woke to the fact that in himself—and in 


himself alone—lay the power to do the 
thing he wanted to do and to be the man 
he wanted to be. 


And that same realization must come 
sooner or later to you. You can, if you 
will, know the joy of getting ahead in 
business and in life. All you need is the 
wiil to do and the decision to start now. 


VERY mail brings letters from students 

of the International Correspondence 
Schools telling of advancement and in- 
creased salaries won through spare-time 
study. 

These advancements are not only in 
the technical subjects, such as Electrical, 
Mechanical and Civil Engineering, or 
Architecture, Chemistry, ete., but also im 
Salesmanship, Business Management, Ad- 
vertising, Accounting, ete. 

One investigation of the incomes of a 
number of I. C. S. students shows some 
with incomes of $50,000 a year; others 
earning $25,000; still more with incomes 
of $10,000 a year and better; and hun- 
dreds earning $5,000 a year. Still another 
investigation of nearly 1,000 I. C. S. stu- 
dents shows an average salary increase of 
350% over what they were earning at the 
time they enrolled. 

The success of the I. C. 8. has been due 
not only to its distinctive, individual method 
of instruction, but also to the high busi- 
ness and professional character of the men 
who have assisted in the preparation of the 
courses. Among these men are: 

J. Lee Nicno.son, C.P.A., First President 
of the National Association of Cost Accoun- 
tants; EpGcar P. Trask, Assistant Naval 
Architect, The William Cramp & Son Ship- 
building Co.; CHARLES J. NASMYTH, F.A.A., 
C.P.A.; Dr. Owen L. SHINN, Professor 
of Chemistry, University of Pennsylvania; 
STANLEY Ruoapes, Telephone and Telegraph 
Engineer, New York Central Railroad; J. H. 
KinG, Research Engineer, Babcock & Wil- 
cox Company, New York; BRADLEY STOUGH- 
TON, Mining Engineer and formerly Secre- 
tary of the American Institute of Mining 


Engineers; S. G. WHITEHEAD, Special Traf- 
fic Agent of the Américan Express Company ; 


Will he be proud of you when he SNE up? 


A. Hamitton Cuurcn, the well-known in- 
dustrial engineer; Epwarp P. Moxey, JR., 
A.M., C.P.A., Professor of Accounting at the 
University of Pennsylvania; NeLson H. 
Prouty, F. A. A., C.P.A., Fellow Central 
Association of Accountants, London, and 
Dr. CLARENCE STRATTON, Director of English, 
Cleveland Public Schools. 


HATEVER the course, if it is an 
I. C. S. course, you can be sure it 
represents the best thought of men who 
are leaders in that particular field and is 
drawn from their practical experience. 
Why not at least find out what the 
I. C. S. can do for you? It takes but a- 
moment to tear out the coupon printed 
below, mark the work of your choice and 
mail. There’s no obligation and not a 
penny of cost. Yet that seemingly simple 
little act may be the means of changing 
your whole life. Today—not Tomorrow— 
is the day to take that first step forward. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7454-C, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet “‘Who Wins and Why” 
and full particulars about the subject before which I 
have marked an X in the list below:— 
BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


Business Management Salesmanship 

Industrial Management Advertising 

Personnel Organization Better Letters 

Traffic Mankgament Foreign Trade 

Business Law Stenography and Typ! 

Ranking and Banking Law Business English za 
C) Accountancy (including C.P. A.) (Civil Service 

Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 

Bookkeeping -Common School Subjects 
JUrivate Secretary OHigh School Subjects 
Ü Business Spanish (French Cllustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
Electrical Engineering Airplane Engines 
Electric Lighting Architect 
(C) Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 

Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
(J Machine Shop Practice Concrete Bullder 
[Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
(JGas Engine Operating OChemistry 
LJCtivil Engineer LJ Pharmacy 
(jJSurveying and Mapping 
_JMine Foreman or Engineer 


(J Automobile Work 
! Agriculture and Poultry 


O)Steam Engineering O Radio Ú Mathematics 
Name.... 

Street address 

City ° T State 


Occupation We 

Persons residing tn Canada should send Uris coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada, 
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Lasell Seminary 


A school that holds fast to all that is best of 
old New England ideals for training of girls. A 
school that recognizes and meets the demands 
of complex, modern life by bringing to girls the 
best. instruction in everything that helps to 
true, healthful womanhood. 

The course of study, from first year high 
school grades through two years’ work for high 
school graduates, ranges widely through aca- 


demic and special elective courses. Unusual 
training in Home Economics, Music, Art, Col- 
lege Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. 
Ideally situated for access to cultural advan- 
tages of Boston Outdoor sports and gym- 
nasium. 15 buildings. 30 acres. 


Woodland Park 
The Junior School for Girls under 15 
Catalogs on application 
Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A. M., Assoc. Principal 
141 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts. 


Eastern College — Conservatory 


for young women. In a famous historic region, 
45 minutes from Washington. Four years’ Acade- 
my course. Junior and Senior College courses. 
Special courses in Voice, Piano, Violin, Art, Home 
Science, Expression, Hatmaking, Dress Designing, 
Physical Education and Secretarial. | Outdoor 
sports. Catalog. President, Box B, Manassas, Va. 


SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL 


For girls of refinement. 
College preparatory and two years’ Finishing Course. 
Music, Expression, Domestic Science. Lower school for 
girls8'to12. Allathletics. 55th year. For catalog address 
REV. FRANCIS CARRINGTON, LL.D., Rector, Knoxville, Ill. 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard A. B. and B.S. Courses. Also Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Home Economics. Accredited Courses Peda- 
gogy. Five new buildings on 45-acre suburban site. 
ur own Garden and Dairy. Terms $450 to $550. 
‘JOSEPH H, APPLE, LL, D., President, Box A, Frederick, Md. 


Miss Mason’s School for Girls 


On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New 
York, Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- 


cational departments. Separate school for 

little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- 

cational training. For either catalog address 
MISS C., E. MASON, L LM., 


Box 954 REE Tr 
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Frances Shimer 


A School for Girls and Young Women. Two- 
year college course with diploma, admitting to 
Junior Class of leading colleges without exami- 
nations. Four years’ academy work, permitting 
entrance to all institutions that admit on cer- 
tificate. Home economics. Music. Special 
courses in Art, Elocution, and Secretarial. Nine 
modern buildings, 35 acres. 70th year. The 
school has had a waiting list for the last three 
years. New College Dormitory. Term opens 
September 20, 1922. Catalog. Address 


REV. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, Box 649 
g Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


GOrn Year “HIGHEST VIRGINIA STANDARDS” 


dain “COLLEGE 


Junior College and Finishing Courses 
School of Distinction—Historic Location 
Attractive one-year or two-year courses for H. S 
Graduates. Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses, 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Social 
Training. Gymnasium, Tennis, Basketball. Students 
from many states, 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 234 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


Starrett School for Girls 


Thirty-seventh year. Academic, college preparatory 
and special courses; also seventh and eighth gram- 
mar grades. Co-operative with the University of 
Chicago; prepares for Smith, Wellesley and Vassar 
Colleges. Member of the + 
North Central Association. | > l 
Full courses in all subjects 
offered by the best academic 
schools. Exceptional ad- 
vantages in Music and Art. 
A home school in elegant fire- 
prot building two blocks from 

ake Front Park, Tennis 
Courts and Bathing Beach. 
Fall term begins Sept. 12. e 
Address Registrar, Box 30 F` 
4932 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, lil. 


THE CHATHAM EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. Thorough prepa- 

ration for all colleges. New buildings. Ten-acre campus. Ath- 

letics. Gymnasium. Terms moderate. Catalogue and views. 

Rr. Rev. Bevery D. Tucker, D.D. (Bishop of the Diocese of 
Southern Virginia), President of Board. 

Annie Marion Powell, A.M., Prin., Box 24, Chatham, Va. 


ASHLEY HALL A school for girls, offering 8 
broad variety of courses, in- 

cluding preparation for entrance to best women’s col- 

leges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with modern Sau pn 

Swimming pool. Northern advantages in southern c 

Catalogue on request. 

MARY VARDRINE MCBEE, M. A., Principal, Charleston, S.O. 


Russell Sage College 


Founded LM Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 


A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women, particu- 
larly on vocational and professional lines. Secretarial 
Work and Household Economics. B. A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address Secretary 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. 


| A College Prepara: 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


WARD-BELMONT || 
For GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


RESERTATIONS for the 1922-23 
session should be made as soon as 
possible to insure entrance. 


WARD-BELMONT offers courses to meet indi- 

vidual needs of students covering 4 years 
preparatory and 2 years college work. 
Music and Art Departments. Also Literature, 
Expression, Physical Training, Home Bco- 
nomics and Secretarial. Outdoor sports and 
swimming pool. Woody Crest the Farm and 
Country Club affords week-end trips into the 


open country. 


Applications should include references. Booklets 
j on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT Š 
Belmont Heights Box 8 Nashville, Tenn. 


Founded by Bishop, 
school for girls ap 
A. McElwaine, D. 

Lowey, Principal. A, P anaal 


THE GATEWAY 


A School for Girls, offering a hee ste 
course as well as regular college preparato: 
General and special courses. Miss Ancs E. po 
Principal, St. Ronan Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 


Glendale 


Founded 1853. Distinctlve—Junior and Pre- 
aratory School. Everything young x Cee r 
or true culture, practical success qoe genuine hap: 
DR. THOMAS FRANKLIN 
On10, Glendale (suburban to ETA 4. 


Linden Hall Seminary Tans gzyms 


a worthy place in life. Beautiful, healthful location. 
demic and College Preparatory. Music, Art, r 


Science, Business, Pi ‘aduate work. 'unior 
Dept. Gymnasium and Swi Po Cearive, Junior 
F. W. STENGEL, Prin., Box 125, Lititz, Pa. (near Lancaster) 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


28 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. ~ 
Acros, "Skating Pond. “Athletic Pieds: 6 Buildings: Oraii 


MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW, Principals. 
The Erskine School 


Pre: taron for potong. now o; open to wia 
vocational training for those w! ves t e 
culture. Fits for secretarial and other A 
and day pupils. Address EUPHEMIA E. M 
M.A., PRINCIPAL, 4 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass, 


CHEVY CHASSIS SCHOOL 
mS su Baie eae 
Frederic Ernest Farrington, PLD. Badane Headunit; = Washington, RC 


[DWIGHT SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS Englewood, New Jersey 


Suburban to New York City. College Preparatory and 
Special Courses. Spacious grounds for games. Athletics. 


Riding. iss E. S. OREIGHTON, Principal 
Camp M udjekeewia, Center Lovell, Me. 
Directress, Mias Ena Pryde 
Address Boz 629 4 
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GULF-PARK 
Ad 


for Girls and 
Young Women 


n€ollege 
By-the-Sea 


National patronage, sixteen states and 
Cuba in 1921-22. High scholastic stand- 
ards. Limited enrollment. A teacher for 
every eight ls. Land and water sports, 
out-of-door life all the year round. Mag- 
nificent new buildings, with large sunny, 
airy rooms. Fall term opens September 
27th. Write for illustrated catalog 


GULF-PARK COLLEGE, Box T, Gulfport, Miss. 


KEMPER HALL toy cio for girls, under 


the m m of the Sisters of St. (Episcopal) on North 
n Cain and Milwaukee. College Prepara- 
eral Courses. For catalogue address the 


HAMILTON COLLEGE A Junior College for 


young women located 
in the healthful Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Two 

ears of accredited college and four years of standard col- 
ose Ereparasce?, work. Music, Expression, Art, Home 
Eco cs and Physical Erning: or catalog and views 
address THE SECRETARY, Box A, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Wa. A. Curtis, Lit. D., President, Allentown, Pennsylvania. ` 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
A 


A. B., B.S., B. M. degrees. Profes- 

rt, on, Domestic Science, 

ical Education. New gymnasium with 

All athletics. For catalog address 

Illinois Woman's College BoxB Jacksonville, Ill. 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY, INC. "8! 


CENTRA 
COLLEGE 


for Women. An accredited 
Junior College, offering complete 
snd specis! courses. Strong faculty 
Beautiful 97-acre campus. Write for 
Free Illustrated View Book and Catalog. 
Dr. Z. M.Williams, Pres., 223 State St. 


ty LEXINGTON, MO. 
DEUR ase 


Co-Educational Schools 


THE CAZENOVIA SEMINARY 


Co-educational. A College Preparatory and 

Finishing School of the highest type. Founded 

1824. Junior pupils in separate cottages. En- 

dowed. Adirondack elevation. All athletics. 

Winter Sports. Special Secretarial Courses. 

Cartes E. Hamiuton, A.M., D.D., President 
Box A, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


Co-educational with separate Dormitory 
Buildings. College Preparatory, also Manual 
Training and Citizenship courses. 227 acres 
on Neshaminy Creek. Athletics. Friends’ 
management. 

G. A. WALTON, A. M., Prin. 
Box 297 George School, Pa. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL of Columbia University 


A ually complete Day School. College Preparation. 
Household and Fine Arts, Gymnasium and SWIMMING 
POOL. Six High School Course for Girls. Six year 
Elementary rse for Boys and Girls. Catalog upon request. 


Henry Carr Pearson, Principal, Broadway at 120th Street, New York City 
CUSHING ACADEMY 


47 years of successful work in the training of boys and 
ris. Preparation for college, scientific schools, and 
usiness. arpana health record. 20-acre campus. 

7 buildings. Moderate tuition. Catalog. 


H. S. COWELL, A.M., Pd.D., Principal, Ashburnham, Mass. 
Westbrook Seminary 


92nd year. College preparatory and one-year intensive 
cour or high graduates. ` Usual cultural courses. 
very 


tories. «_ Athletic field. Terms $400, no extras. 
Portland. 
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The Birmingham School 


FOR GIRLS Founded 
1853 


i Healthful lo- 
H cation in the 
Allegheny 
Mts. School 
park land of 
100 acres. On 
Main Line 
Penna. R. R. 
Six modern, 
homelike 
Thorough preparation for 
school. 


“*The Mountain School” 
buildings for 100 girls. 
college entrance examinations, given at the 
Liberal courses for girls not going to college. 


tional faculty. Vocal and Instrumental Music 

and Applied Arts, Domestic Science. New $1 
building, with Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Ath- 
letio Training and Dancing. Illustrated Catalogue. 


P. 5. MOULTON, Headmaster; ALVAN R, GRIER, President 

Rox 145, Birmingham, Pa. 
A Country School 
The Mary Lyon School a eaaet 
Preparatory for college. High scholastic standards. Music, 
Art, Languages, Home-making Sciences. Out-door sports 
including canoel Seven Gables—Junior School. Wild- 


clif—Graduate School. Write for catalogs. Mr. and Mrs. 
H. M. Crist, Principals, Box 1530, Swarthmore, Pa. 


EW JERSEY, ORANGE 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College prepara- 

tory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science, Supervised 

physical work in gymnasium and field. Catalog on request. 
Lucie C. Beann, Headmistress. 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE yfo.o'w.se? 


Young Women 
38th year. 25 states. H.S. and Jr. College. Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science and business Courses. Music 
a specialty. Alt. 1900 ft. Gym., swimming pool, new dormi- 
tory with private baths. Rate $500. 


Va., Bristol, Box 135. H. G. Noffsinger, A. M., Pres. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE for Women 


Hollins, Virginia 
Founded 1842. Standard College Courses for Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. Admission by 
certificate or examination. 300 students. For catalogue 
address M. Estes Cocke, Secty., Box 343. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts, 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


BRENAU imr 


Select patronage 30 states; location foot- 
hills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. 
Standard A. B. course; special advantages 
in music, oratory, art, domestic science, 
physical culture. 31 buildings. 
and illustrated book. Address 


BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


Catalog 


4 


t 
éo ‘e 


FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY Winchester 
Virginia 
For girls. Delightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. Literary and business courses. Special advan- 
tages In Music, Art, Languages. Gymnasium, swimming 
poor and all outdoor exercises. Opens Sept. 2lst. Terms 

50. For catslog, address Katharine Glass Greene, Pres, 


| SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 


AKELEY HALL 


4-year course.. A.B. degree. Faculty of men and women. , 


20 bulldings. 100 acres. Catalog. 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D. D., LL. D., President, 
Massachusetts, Norton’ (30 miles from Boston) 


THE HIGHLANDS 


A School for Girls Austin, Texas 


College preparatory, general and domestic science 
courses. Music, art, athletics, including swimming 
and riding. Primary, Intermediate and Academic 
Departments. Happy school life—individual care. 
Educational advantages of university and capital city. 


For booklet—Address Box 10, Austin, Texas 


Co-Educational Schools 


Oakwood School 


Seventy miles from New York City, over- 
looking Hudson Valley. > Under Friends’ 
management. Co-educational. General aca- 
demic courses. A school of high ideals with 
teachers of Christian character and culture. 
125th year. Very reasonable rates. Address 


William J. Reagan, A.M., Principal 
Box 106, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Dickinson Seminary Zia atondo 


Experienced teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Art, Crafts, Expression. Allsports. Athletic 
field. Swimming Pool. Gymnasiums. (Co-educational, 
Separate dormitories. High ideals. Rates $500. 

Pres. John W. Long, Box H, Williamsport, Pa. 


Wyoming Seminary 


A co-educational school strong 
in character building. 

College preparation, Business, 
Music, Art, Oratory and Home 
Economics. Gymnasium and 
Athletic field. 78th year. 
Endowed. Catalog. 


L.L. Sprague, D.D.,L.H.D., Pres., Kingston, Pa. 


A school for girls, Pesuuniiy located on Long Island 

Sound. Intermediate, General and College Preparatory 

Courses. Music, Gymnastics, Athletics and Sports. Address 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, B.A., Principal 

16 Davenport Drive Stamford, Conn, 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN ££%4,coutzes 


Keuka Park, N.Y. 
Located on Beautiful Lake Keuka. Boating, Swimming, 
Physical Culture and Expression. Modern dormitory, 
experienced teachers, personal attention given students. 
Courses leading to B.A. and B.S. Box A. A. H. NORTON, 
PD.D., PRESIDENT. 


KENTUCKY, Shelbyville, Washington Street. 

C 3 F ded 1825. 
Science Hill School (one Sda Gaa 
School for Girls. College Preparatory Course. 97th year 
Piano, Voila ana Voton mistuction. Eoee Science, 
Basketba. ockey, Horsebac! 5 

ue Mrs. W. T. Poynter. Principal. 


A SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
Healthful and picturesque location on Lake Michigan. 
College preparatory and general courses. Individual atten- 
HOn out oe pons end aymemallc physical training. 
or illustrated year boo! dress The Princi; Mary Helen 
Yerkes, Box 345A, Grand Haven, Mich. pal, 


HILLCREST 


School for girls from 5 to 14 
years of age. Best home in- 
fluences. Limited number. 
Individual care. Mental, moral 
and physical development 
equally. cared for. Unusual 
advantages in music. Onl 

normal children are accep b 

Miss Sarah M. Davison 
Principal 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Co-Educational Schools 


Box 4-A 


SCHOOL 


7 BOYS GIRLS 


Preparation for all Col- 
leges and Universities. 
Sponsored by University 
Presidents. Patronized 
by University faculties. 
Member University of 
State of New York. 


Day and Resident — Primary to College 
Combining the most progresstoe methods of edu- 
cation with the cultural advantages of New York 

Ideal home life for refined, cultured girls and boys 
of all ages, under an experienced faculty composed 
of Europe's and America’s most eminent teachers, 
who are masters in social and academic training. 

Separate departments for Art, Music, Dramatic Art 

and Junior Divistons 

DR. A. M. CLAWSON, Principal 
301 W. 88th Street, Cor. West End Avenue 
New York 


Primarily College Preparatory, 
also 8th grade. Limited en- 
rollment, 75 boys, 50 girls. & 
Faculty of 14. True home 
school with Christian atmos- 
phere. Athletics. Music. En- 
dowed. Rate $500. Catalog. 
Address 


Edwin R. Brown, Principal 
Box G. C., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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Engineering and Mining Schools 
A 


Two Years’ Engineering Course “ana pace” 
8 g 


and Degree 
Civil Mechanical Electrical Chemical 


Compact courses of essentials. Rich in higher mathematics, higher science and 
mechanical drawing; also shop and field work. Planned for those short in 
time and money, but strong in purpose. Courses distinguished alike 
for what is embraced and what is omitted. Especially adapted to 


Young Men of Common School Education 
Young Engineers with Practical Experience, but no degree 
No entrance examination or High School diploma required. Modern shops, 


Laboratories, Library, Apparatus and Machinery. If interested, be sure to 
write. Expenses low. For catalog address 


-TRISTATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, Hill Square, Angola, Ind. 


‘Mining Engineering 
| Training 


Is necessarily the broadest training for the pro- 
spective engineer, fitting him to take advantage of 
the greatest variety of opportunities. This College 
(established 1886), a state institution not con- 
ducted for profit, offers a comprehensive four-year 
course which can be completed in three calendar 
years. It is located among the copper mines, and 
close to the iron mines of the famous Lake Supe- 
riorregion. Through the close relations maintained 
with operators, and the methods pursued, the 
neighboring mines, mills, smelters, electrolytic 
and power plants are constantly used in the 
regular work of the student. Managers of large 
operations regularly lecture to classes. Un- 
usual opportunities for geological fleld work, 
Vigorous athletics. “M.C.M. Men Make Good.’ 
For descriptive book, address at 254 College 
Ave., Houghton, Mich. 


Michigan ©!" Mines 


Study Engineering 
IN AN ENGINEERING COUNTRY 


South Dakota State School of Mines 


A state technical institution located in the beautiful 
Black Hills, a mountainous cour 
surpassed field facilit 
in Mining, N 
Civil and Electrical 
Excellent laboratory and library 
equipment. The teachers are trained 
men, conscientious, helpful, and ex- 
perienced. Much attention is given 
the individual student. Graduates 
hold responsible and remunerative 
positions. Tuition and fees are par- 
ticularly low. For catalog, 
book of views, and other liter- 
ature, address 


C. C. O'Harra, Pres. 
Box Z, Rapid City, S. D. 


Engineering. 


men with training are in de- 
mand. For more than a quarter 


. 
Electrical £a" Formo tann auter 


been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed come in Electrical | 


enables grad- 
Engineerin 


uates to so- 
positions and promotions. Theoretical 
tricity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and ehin 
cal Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install wiring and 
tost electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


In One Year 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories, shops. 

Freo catalog. 30th year begins Sept. 27, 1922. 

x aBLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
3 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


New Mexico School of Mines 
Offers four-year courses in Mining, Metallurgical and Geological 

ineering and General Science. Strong faculty. Excellent 
equipment. Near mining districts. Small tuition. Dormitories. 
Dry, mild climate. No summer field work required. Classes 
not overcrowded. E. H. Wers, President, Socorro, N. M 


Dramatic Art Schools 


Keystone [Institute 
“The Service School’’ 


A fully equipped school with expert instructors, 
organized to atte Intensive instruction in 
ear Courses 


Eletrica Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 

Accounting and Business Administration 
16 weeks’ course in Automotive Engineer 
Day and Night Classes. Graduates are sought by 
large and small industrial establishments and are 
filling Important positions in all sections of the 
country. Write for information on subject that inter- 

ests you, to Keystone Institute. Address The 
133 North 4th Street, Reading, Penna. 


Special Schools 


The School of Domestic 
Arts and Science 


in one of the finest residential districts. 
Fall term opens October 11. Catalog upon request. 
LILLIAN A. KEMP, Director 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Box 11. 


WORCESTER, Massachusetts. 
One and two-year 


Worcester Domestic Science School {3tusnt and tions. 
makingcourses. Trainsfor teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, 
dietitians. Normal Domestic Science training. 
Work. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. 
3rd, 1922. Address Mrs. F. A. WETHERED. 158 Institute Road. 


School of Domestic Science and Art 
Our graduates are in demand as teachers, dietitians, ma- 
trons, cafeteria directors. Intensive one-year courses. 
School home for residence and practice. eee 

A. JOSEPHINE FOREHAND, B. Y. W. C. 
Massachusetts, Boston 45 Berkeley Street. 


The Miss Farmer School of Cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking 
and Household Techniqui 
fessional use. Six moni 
. Muss ALICE BRADLEY, Principal, 
30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN, ADVERTISING DESIGN, 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DESIGN, ILLUS- 
TRATION, anb NORMAL ART. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 


Massacnuserrs, Cambridge, 48 Quincy Street. 
NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Teacher's Course, Lyceum 
Course; Dramatic Course; Per- 
sonal Culture Course. Each 
with private instruction. 
Graduates eligible to teach in 
N. Y. State Public Schools. 
Gymnasium; Little Theatre. 
Unusual opportunitiesfor Pub- 
lic appearances. Catalog. 

112 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Summer courses begin June 5th 
and July 3d. 

Fall term opens Sept. 19th. 


CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 


(Aliuta with the famous Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music) 


Arts School 


Dr. Edward Amherst Ott, Dean, for the past 24 years 
associated with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau 


Ott Speakers’ Institute for two weeks begins October 16th 
Special training for Lyceum and Chautauqua. Music, 


elocution, impersonations, novelty features. Short cut 
to lucrative public profession. Two-year graduation 
course. Address Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts 
School, 505 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic and Ex- 
pressional Training in America. Connected with 
Charles Frohman's Empire Theatre and Com- 
panies. For information, apply to Secretary 


266 Carnegie Hall New York 


The Academy of Speech Arts 


cultural course 


form Sod Dramatic Art, Pantomime, a t and da: ils. 

ure. ol le lent an . 

fet address MAUD GAICHELL HICKS, BLL. Director (Formerly 
| aif Zeculty. Emerson College of Oratory), 29 Fairfield St., 


Leland Powers School 
of the Spoken Word 
Distinguished for the success of its graduates. For 
catalog address Tue DIRECTOR. 
Massacuvusetts, Boston, Upper Fenway. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
n- ogy in America. Summer Session. 

43d year. Degrees granted. Address HARRY 
SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, Huntington 
Chambers, Boston. 


Schools of Physical Education 


WO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 
Phys \ducation, Playground Supervisors, 

Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 

Thorough preparation in all branches under strong 

faculty of experienced men and women. 

Our graduates are filling the most responsible 

tions in the country. High School graduates 

accredited schools admitted without examination. 

Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 


19th Session Opens September 18,1922 


Weare now In our new building In a fine residential 
section of Chicago—within walking distance of two of 


Chicago's finest Parks and of the Chicago University. 
New gymnasiums—new classrooms and laboratories 
new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date facilities 


and equipment 


CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


For tllustrated catalog address 
Frances Musselman, Principal, 
Box 26, 5026 Greenwood Ave., 

, Illinois 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Qualified directors of physical training In big de- 
mand; attractive, uncrowded field for young women. 
Standard three-year course, Including Summer Camp 
Courses, prepare you for all branches of physical 
ed ion and welfare work; splendid opportunities 
for self-development. School affillated with famous 
Sanitarfum; superb facilities and equipment; delight- 
ful atmosphere; high school diploma ied. Write 
for Illustrated Announcement. Address 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Desk 322, Battle Creek, Michigan 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Two year course leading to 
well paid positions in schools, 
colleges, universities, commu- 
nity centres, industrial gym- 
nasiums, banks, dep 
3, etc. Free gradu 
ing bureau. Strong fa 
Swimming pool, gymnasiums, tennis, dancing auditorium. 

Summer Session for teachers begins June 27th 
View book, ¢atalog and particulars sent on request. 
Regular term September 19th. 


Ada ss Dept: A-8, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 


ITHACA SCHOOL of 


Physical Education 


Dr. Albert H. Sharpe, Director 
Normal Course for Men 
and Women—two years. 
Graduates eligible 
teach in New York State 
Schools. 


Course—one 


Public 
Athletic Coaching 
Large faculty including 


ear. 
Yack" Moakley, head coach of 
1920 Olympic Team. Dormito- 
ries, Gymnasium, Athletic Field. 
Six Week Summer Term on 
Cc a Lake Begins July 3rd. 
Fall Term opensSeptember 19th. 
212 DeWitt Park, ithaca, N. Y: 


The Sargent School ‘facczaiss' 


Education 
Established 1881 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, =| 


Special Schools 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children <« 
Individual training will Gerciop the child who does not pro- 
gress satisfactorily. from Phila. Booklet. 


MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Prin., Box 172, Langhorne, Pa 
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Schools of Music 
LALLA 


ew [ngland 


CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Located in the Music Center of America 


It affords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary to a musical edu- 
cation Its complete organization, and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional facil- 
ities for students. 


Kindergarten Training Schools 


Year Opens 


George W. Chadwick 
D September 21, 1922 


Nätional iis 
Kindergarten 
and Elementary 


ka Gollege 


Fine professional training, excellent 
social spirit, happy home life, cul- 
tural advantages of a great city. 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to 
the music student 

A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal 
and public appearance with orchestral 
accompaniment. 


Dramatic Department 


Complete Curriculum 


Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 


Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates are 


lt Two- year kindergarten - primary much in demand as teachers. Practical training in acting. 
E course, kmeesgarten penalty di- 
i? ploma. Three-year kindergarten-e emen- 


tary course, kindergarten-elementary 
diploma. Four-year course, normal diploma 
and degree. 

Five dormitories on college grounds. School 
accredited in Illinois and elsewhere. Grad- 
uates in demand. 

For catalog and book of views. address 

National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Box 62, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


INCH 


Bush Conservatory 


op q $ Ler cro] 


An Institution of National Prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 


EXPRESSION M U S [ G LANGUAGES 


OPERA DANCING 


Unsurpassed faculty of more than 80 instructors, including many world 


renowned artists. Special courses for Free Master School 


teachers and soloists leading to the 

Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive Student 
Dormitories with exclusive use of buildings 

Fall term begins Sept. 11. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 


catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 
A.M.JONES, Registrar. 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


O indergarten 
—Primary 

TRAINING SCHOOL Oberlin, Ohio 
Accredited. Two year course. Prepares for Kinder- 

garten and Primary teaching. Practice teaching. 

Admission to our residence halls in order of appli- 

cation. For catalog address 

MISS ROSE N. DEAN, 125 Elm St. 


A\TOTED among American Schools of Music. Unsurpassed 
1N in faculty and equipment. Preparatory, Normal and 
Artist Departments. ceptional advantages for post- 
` graduate and repertoire w advanced study in Theory and 
Composition; Orchestral Training, Complete School of Oper: 
- School of Expression, Languages, Literature, Public Schoo 


Wists S ES, | haa i 


LB | Music and Drawing. Engagements for Graduates, Attractively 
~ © . appointed residence buildings. 
« Kindergarten Training usir Ph carer on 


MISS BERTHA BAUR 
Highland Ave. and Oak St. 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 


I. Kindergarten 
Three Depts. i 


Il. Primary 
Fine Equipment. Central location. Accredited. 26th yr. 
Te 


55th Year. Incorporated. Cincinnati, Ohio 


OBERLIN | 


Ill. Playground 
one pt. 19.. Write Registrar, Box 28, 616-20 So. 
igan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


The Fannie A. Smitb 
kindergarten Training School 
Our gredeaies amal op Sai- Peat E e A in 


th 12 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y 
Grounds for 


All instruments. Vocal, Dramatic Art, Physical Train- 
i All graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State Public 
Schools. Special advantages in concert work. Master 
Courses with world-famous artists in all departments. Ten 
buildings, including Dormitories, Auditorium, Gymna- 
sium, Studio and Admi ation Buildings. Year Book 


Advanced study, all branches. Faculty of 40 spe- 
cialists. High school course or equivalent required. 
Courses lead to degree of Mus. B. Intellectual and 
social advantages of Oberlin College. Catalog. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


\\t =O Toi «lll 


= 


= ene dil 


RAW 


TU-A NM 


Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough train- 
ing for kindergarten, primary, and playground positions. 
Su sed practice teaching. Send for booklet, raining 
Children.” Harriot Hamblen Jones, Prin. 
Massachusetts, Boston 18 Huntington Ave., Box 82 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 


Kindergarten Primary Training School, 189 West Ave., Brid , Conn, 
yen aid kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 


Boarding and day school. Big opportunities for our gradu- 
ates. State certificate. 24th year. Booklets. Address 
MARY MILLS, Principal. 


OF KINDERGARTEN AND 
The Lesley Schoo PRIMARY TRAINING 
Special course one year. Regular course, two years. 
Industrial and playground work. Dormitory. Address 
Mrs. Eprra Lestey Wotrarp, 29 Everett Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Special School 


Theological, Missionary, Religious- 
Educational College course of 4 years, 
college de; of Th. B. Graduate 
School of Theology, 3 year course, de- 
s greeof B.D. Two-year Collegiate Training 
course, Interdenominational, evangelistic. New, fire- 
proof bu: 


tidings, with dormitories. nized religious 
work andeclf support. Catalog. ; Nathan $ Wood, Pres. 
Gordon College ogy and Missions, Boston, Mass. 


Charles W. Morrison, Director, Oberlin, Ohio. 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


All branches of Music, Expression, Art. Enjoys the intel- 
lectual and social advantages of Lawrerice College. Superior 
Public School Music course. Dormitories. Send for cata- 
logue. Carl J. Waterman, Dean, Box A, Appleton, Wiseonsin, 


Institute of Musical Art 


of the city of New York. Conducted only for students of 

real musical ability and serious purposes Preparatory 

centers in all parts of greater New York. Address 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 

120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York City 


Special School 


SAVE A YEAR 


In Preparing for College or for Business 

L. Elimination of useless subjects. 2, Expert instructors, 

3. Recognising the individual. 4. Thorough preparation, 
Ordinary classes tend to make the bright student lazy, 

a slow thinking student discouraged, but with our system 

each one does his best. 


Write for explanation of our plan how to save from 
ONE to TWO years. 


PITTSBURGH ACADEMY 


531: Wood Street Pittsburgh, Penna. 


sent on request. 
Fall term opens September 19th. 


Founded 1878 Theodore Thomas, First Musical Director 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


of Cincinnati 
For the Higher Education in Music and 
Dramatic Art. Internationally Famous 
Faculty of Artist Teachers. Dormitories, 
For catalog address J. H. Tauman, Man- 
ager, Elm Street, Adjoining Music Hall. 


CONWAY 


MILITARY BAND SCHOOL 


Develops not merely “performers,” but true artists. 
Instruction on two instruments throughout entire 
course. Teachers of national renown. Conducting 
and band arrangement included as part of instruc- 
tion. A playing knowledge of all instruments, in 
graduation course. Orchestra practice in large 
Conservatory orchestra. Daily band rehearsals 
under leadership of Patrick Conway. Associated 
with Ithaca Conservatory of Music,’ granting di- 
plomas to graduates. Dormitories. Address 


THE CONWAY MILITARY BAND SCHOOL 
612 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


Positions always open for graduates of our ac- 
credited Courses for Dietitians and Teachers; both 
fields offer unequaled opportunities to ambitious 
goune women. School affiliated with famous 

nitarium; thus affording unusual opportunities 
for observation and experience. Unexcelled labo- 


ratory and other facilities; practical training in all 


subjects; inspiring ook atmosphere; tuition and 
expenses moderate; high school diploma required. 
Send for illustrated Prospectus. Address Dean 


SANITARIUM SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Box 222, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Teachers Set the Mark 


Hi h Only the thoroughly equipped are called 
ig to the high positions with liberal salaries. 
Demand for such is ever enlarging. Teachers here 
study in the broad educational atmosphere of a large 
progressive University. Two years’ course, added to 
two years’ normal or college work, leads to the Uni- 
versity degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 
Our students and graduates are enthusiastic over the 
advantages of University work. Address Arthur H. 
Wilde, Dean. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
99 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 

° Training School 
Rhode Island Hospit for Nurses =- 
Registered. Beautifully located in 25-acre park. 
Exceptional advantages in training in all depart- 
ments. 3 year course. Modern Nurses’ Home, thor- 
oughly equipped laboratory, lecture and demon- 
stration rooms. 500 patients. Reading library and 


recreation rooms. Tennis court. Ample allowance 
to cover expenses. Classes limited. dress 


* Superintendent of Training School ` 
Rhode Island Hospital Providence, R. I. 


Prep. Dept.; College A.B.; 
IRVING eee: 
Voice, Violin, Mae History, 
Chorus, all theoretical subjects; Home Economics; Basketry; 
Millinery; Expression; Secretaryship. Swimming, Tennis, 
Hikes, etc. 37th year. Choice patronage, overflowing. Terms 


$450 to $700. Must apply soon. Suburban to Harrisburg. 
E. E. CAMPBELL, President Box A Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 567 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School 

Established 1 Pre exclusively 1 for MASSA- 

CHUS. Pers SiRstr UTE F TECHNOLOGY and 

other scientific schools, Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


Schools of Dentistry 


CHICAGO COLLEGE 
OF DENTAL SURGERY 


FFERS a four-year course of instruction leading 

to degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. Gradua- 
tion from an accredited high school or its equivalent, 
as accepted by your State University, required for 
admission. 

4lst Annual Session Begins October 3 

Application for. admision should be made at once. 

Address REGISTRAR 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY 


1741 Harrison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


College of Dentistry, or or ERNIE 
Four year course leads to D. 8. degree. 
Six year course leads to B. S. Pe D. S. 
degrees. One year in accredited A a 
required. Write for catalog. 


College of Dentistry, Sten’ chicago: htinois 


University of Louisville—College of Dentistry 


Offers a four-year course leading to the D.D.S. degree. 
Term opens September 18th, 1922. Registration closes 
September 29th. Classes limited to fifty. C zo-educ. ational. 

Address H. B. TILESTON, M.D., D.D.8., DEAN 
Dental Dept., U. of Ls Louisville, 


ONE MINUTE NOW 


will put you in the way to earn from $5.00 to 
$20.00 a month extra, in your spare time, acting 
as our representative for The American Maga- 
zine, Woman's Home Companion, Collier's Weekly, 


The Mentor, and Farm and Fireside. 
particulars to 

Chief af Subscription Staff, Desk 21-A 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., 416 West 13th St., New York City 


Write for 


and patience he had solved every’ mechan- 
ical difficulty. 

“In the meantime I had been working 
day and night in selling campaigns here 
and abroad. It was hard sledding, and I 
was often tempted to give it up. The one 
thing that kept me going was a sense of 
duty to the friends who had put their 
money into the project. 

“Shortly before our main backer came 
to the end of his financial rope, I returned 
from a successful selling trip in Europe. 
Immediately I received an inv itation to 
visit the head of the so-called ‘typewriter 
trust,’ which had been fighting us bitterly 
in the courts and in the open market. He 
offered to take over our machine—the sale 
of which we no longer had the money to 
push; to pay back every cent that every 
investor had put into it, and to take me on 
as a sales executive at a salary of twenty- 
five thousand dollars a year. 

“I carried the offer back to our offices. 
In view of our financial difficulties I rec- 
ommended its acceptance. But the 
main backer was still determined to ‘carry 
on’—and the negotiations finally fell 
through. Feeling that I had discharged 
my obligations to my friends, I deter- 
mined to resign and satisfy my ever- 
increasing desire to get back into the 
contracting business. 

“My five years of hard work had 
profited me little financially, as I had 
taken part of my pay in stock and pro- 
ceeded generally on the principle of swim- 
ming or sinking with the company. But 
when I finally withdrew I was still forty 
thousand dollars in debt. 


HORTLY after this I came in contact 

with two young engineers, Daniel E. 
Moran and Edward S. Jarrett. They had 
been associated with General William 
Sooy Smith, a leading engineer, who was 
responsible for most of the early improve- 
ments in American pneumatic processes 
for sinking foundations. They were thor- 
oughly familiar with this kind of work 
and had taken out several patents of their 
own. We decided to form a foundation 
company. We figured that twenty-five 
thousand dollars was the minimum capi- 
tal on which we could start. None of us 
had any money, however. 

“We managed to borrow eight thousand 
three hundred dollars apiece and soon we 
set up an office in New Pere City. Luck- 
ily, at the very start, we landed a big con- 
tract—to lay the foundations for the 

iant Whitehall Building, off Battery 
lace. And from that time the company 
has made pretty steady progress. 

“I found, however, that I had only ex- 
changed old problems for new and bigger 
ones. A great organization may look 
pretty from the outside, but to build it 
up is a heart-trying task.” 

“What’s the biggest problem one has to 
face?” I asked. 

Remington leaned forward and spoke 
positively. “It isn’t money! It isn’t 
methods! It isn’t markets! It’s men! 
The voice of American industry is forever 
crying in the wilderness for capable execu- 
tives; for big, broad, many-sided leaders, 
who can communicate their vision, their 
knowledge, their enthusiasms to the 
forces they lead. The average man, how- 
ever earnest and faithful, has a tendency 
to be one-sided. He develops in his own 
specialty and neveroutgrowsit. He fails to 


visualize the demands and qualifications of 
leadership and to fit himself to assume it. 

“This company has never had the 
slightest difficulty in hiring men who are 
technically capable. There is always a 
plentiful supply of engineers, ranging 
from good to excellent. Most of them 
make good department heads and some of 
them develop into real leaders; but the 
overwhelming majority of technically 
trained men go so far—and stop! They 
lack the general knowledge, the wide con- 
tact, the sweeping vision that a leader 
must have. 

“Few men work intelligently toward 
the big, distant goal. They are conscien- 
tious about learning every detail of their 
own job—and that is to be commended! 
A 100-per-cent purchasing agent is just as 
praiseworthy a part of the business struc- 
ture as a 100-per-cent president. But if 
that purchasing agent has ambitions to 
become the president of his company, he 
must acquire the general knowledge, the 
outlook, the soci a understanding, with- 
out which no leader of an important mod- 
ern business enterprise can swing his job. 

“We associate ‘personality’ with leader- 
ship—and rightly so. But personality 
need not be confined to that characteristic 
known as ‘charm, with which some men 
are undoubtedly born. The personality 
that springs from knowledge and poise 
and understanding is perhaps even more 
effective. Knowledge is power in itself. 

“The other night I attended a dinner 
party. Big men in the social and business 
world had assembled there. After dinner 
the talk turned to the present world out- 
look. There was one man not nearly so 
well known as many of the others, but the 
conversation had not gone far before we all 
had gathered around him. He was talking 
with authority; he knew his subjects; he 
had taken pains to inform himself thor- 
oughly. We drank in what he said. . 
The human animal has an insatiate thirst 
for pertinent information, and respect for 
anyone who is able to give it to him. 


HE man who can start in business for 

himself is indeed blessed. He doesn’t 
need to become one-sided, for he is in 
daily touch with things from every angle. 
When I started contracting, I decided to 
work for myself—no matter in how small 
a way it might be. I used the pick and 
shovel; I poured lead around pipe joints; 
I hunted up supplies in drips and dhe 
but it was myself I was doing it for. My 
business didn’t amount to a hill of beans, 
but it was my own. 

“The other day the wealthy head of a 
great mining industry asked me to give 
his son, a technical college graduate, a 

lace in my organization. ‘Pll doit if you 
insist,’ I replied; ‘but I doubt that it will 
be the best thing for-the boy. Let him 
hunt up some rough foreman and start 
out on his own hook in a small way. Let 
him get all-around experience with his 
own sweat and blood. That will do more 
for him, just now, than I can do.’ 

“Of course, it is impossible for all of us to 
work for ourselves. Nor is it necessary— 
if a man will spend all his surplus energy 
and spare time in studying and dissecting 
every last root of the business. It means 
hard work; it means a long up-grade; but 
success seems to be the one thing for which 
no labor-saving devices have yet been in- 
vented.” 
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Chevrolet New Superior Model is 
breaking all sales records of standard 
fully equipped cars. 


This leadership has come only from 
sheer superiority in value per dollar of 
price. Price, operation and mainten- 
ance considered, your dollar buys the 
most transportation in a Chevrolet. 


Equipment and accessories consid- 


ered, Chevrolet is the lowest priced 


car made. 


You buy it all at one time, because 
Chevrolet is ALL THERE as sold — 
nothing more to buy but the license, 
gasoline and oil. Investigate the differ- 
ence before you buy. 


AnI 


The World’s Lowest Priced 
Quality Automobile 


ikon anus bore 
Chevrolet invites comparison because 
comparisons sell Chevrolets. 


Chevrolet full equipment includes 
standard transmission, 3 speeds for- 
ward and | reverse; electric starter, 
horn, lights and Remy ignition; water 
cooling system with pump; demount- 
able rims and extra rim; powerful 
valve-in-head motor; quiet, strong, 
spiral bevel rear axle gears; speed- 
ometer; ammeter; oil pressure gauge; 
legal headlight lenses, and other fea- 
tures essential to modern motoring. 
No matter what car you own or think 


of buying, see the New Superior Model 
Chevrolet. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
World’s Largest Manufac- There are 5,000 Chevrolet Applications will be Considered 


turer of Low Priced Quality Dealers and Service Stations from High 


Grade Dealers in Ter- 


Automobiles Throughout the World ritories not Adequately Covered 


F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 
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Tire Competition ~ Good, Bad 


and Indifferent 


E average American 
í| was raised on the idea 
Ey that the more people 
who competed for his 
trade the better off he was. 

Like many good ideas, it has 
several sides, 

They all show themselves clearly 
in the tire business. 

* * * 

There are tires which prefer to com- 
pete largely on a price basis. Believ- 
ing that the public is more interested 
in the dollars and cents they pay than 
in the worth of what they get. 

On the other hand, U. S. Royal 
Cords believe differently. 

And car-owners who use Royal 
Cords have a plus feeling which they 
get both from actual experience, and 
because they realize the integrity of 
the manufacturer. 

People don’t think of Royal Cords 
as high-priced tires. They think of 
them as better tires. 


In the man who knows what a good, 
faithful product the Royal Cord is, the 


Prices on United States Pas- 
senger Car Tires and Tubes, 
effective May 8th, are not 
subject to war-tax, the 
war-tax having been 
included. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Copyright 
1922 
U.S. Tire Co. 


y U. è R 


United States @® Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


tire that makes price its main argu- 
ment, hardly arouses more than a 
little curiosity. 
* * * 

So which is better? 

A tire that thinks a man 
has no judgment beyond 
his pocket-book? 

Or atire like the U. S. 
Royal Cord — which 
credits the publicwith 
the instinct for 
quality, and 
the sense to @& 
find out ¥ 
true econ- Æ 


ayal Cord Tires 


The Oldest and Larges Two hundred and 


t 
Rubber Organization in the World thirty-five Branches 
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Seven Doctors of Union City, Indiana, by FRANK HILL 


Seven Doctors 


of Union City, 


Indiana 


(Continued from page 41) 


stgraduate work in Roentgenology, 

k County Hospital, Chicago, and of 

U. S. Army School at Ft. Riley, Kansas; 
Member of Indiana State Medical Society, 
American Medical Association; president 
of the Randolph Coun Medical Society. 

Dr. Fred McK. Ruby, eye, ear, nose, 
and throat. Born in Union City, Indiana; 
A. B. and M. D., University of Michigan; 

stgraduate work in New York Eye and 

ar Infirmary. First lieutenant, Medical 
Corps, U. S. A., Camp Greenleaf. Pres- 
ident Randolph County Tuberculosis 
Association, secretary City Board of 
Health, vice president Indiana Academy 
of Ophthalmology, and Oto-Laryngology. 
Member American Medical Association, 
Indiana State Association, American 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto- 
Laryngology, Randolph Medical Society. 

Dr. Leland K. Phipps, diagnosis and 
internal medicine. Born in Whiteland, 
Indiana; B. S. and M. D., Indiana Uni- 
versity; United States Naval Reserve dur- 
ing the war. Member Randolph County, 
Indiana State, and American Medical 
Associations. Former president Johnson 
County (Ind.) Medical Society. 

Dr. George H. Davis, obstetrics and chil- 
dren’s diseases. Born in Ohio; graduate of 
Indiana University. Member of County, 
State, and American Medical Associations. 

Dr. W. Detrick, genito-urinary diseases 
and anesthetist, Soa in Bellefontaine, 
Ohio; Medical School, Eclectic Medical 
College, Cincinnati, Ohio; War Examin- 
ing Board; post-graduate work in Chicago. 
Member of Randolph County, State, and 
American Medical Aea aon Member 
of Board of Health, Union City. 

Dr. Fred A. Beatty, dentist. Born in 
Indiana, graduate La Grange High School 
and Indiana Dental College. Maer in 
A. E.F. Served in France from July, 1918, 
to July, 1919. Member Indiana Dental 
Society and National Dental Society. 


WHILE the building housing the clinics 
was originally used as a dwelling, it is 
admirably adapted for its present purpose. 
It looks like an “institution” of some sort, 
with its high, curved porch and graceful 
supporting columns that reach up the full 
two stories. There is an atmosphere of 
quality at every turn. Spacious corridors 
above and below, ample rooms and high 
ceilings impress the visitor with the su- 
periority of his surroundings. An office 
secretary stationed on the main corridor 
takes care of all callers and puts them in 
touch with the doctor they desire to see. 
A stenographer, for the common use of all 
the doctors, has a desk in a corner of the 
main waiting-room. 

It should be mentioned that the little 
hospital, which is located in another part 
of the town, was purchased by one of, he 
doctors in the clinic, and is being operated 
as his personal institution for the present. 
Five graduate nurses care for the patients. 
But a new hospital is to be erected on the 
lot adjoining the clinic; and when that is 
completed, the smaller hospital will be 


closed and all of the equipment moved 
into the new building. The hospital will 
then be managed as a business trust, the 
same as the clinic is being handled. Plans 
have been drawn for a three-story build- 
ing with a high basement, to cost seventy- 
five thousand dollars. The foundation 
and walls, however, are strong enough to 
carry two more stories. 


OCTOR ZELLER, the general 'sur- 

geon, is dean of the clinic by virtue of 
his length of experience and his activities 
in forming the merger. He is a trustee in 
company with Dr. Robert W. Reid and 
the Atlas State Bank. In a business trust 
there are no officers, the authority being 
vested in the trustees. 

“We are confident we have found a way 
by which towns can command the best 
possible medical service, and at the same 
time give physicians and surgeons a very 
desirable opportunity to do advance 
work,” said Doctor Zeller, in describing 
the work of the Union City Clinic. ‘‘Be- 
cause of the limitations of the average 
town, a specialist of any kind generally 
goes to a city to find a field large enough 
for his activities. However, when we be- 
gan to get together in Union City, we 
found that there was enough for the 
specialists to do right here; and now we 
handle every kind of case.” 

“What was the first outstanding benefit 
of your clinic?” I asked. 

“Facilities for diagnosis,” he replied 
promptly. “When a doctor is going it 
alone, in general practice, he seldom hzs 
the equipment for finding out what ails a 
patient, especially in obscure cases. Then, 
as he has no alternative, he sends the pa- 
tient to the city. And let me tell you,” he 
added emphatically, “diagnosis is of su- 

reme importance in any undertaking. 
Take a sick business. Vou are losing 
money. You don’t know why. Stop 
guessing and call in an expert who can 
take that business apart and locate the 
trouble. Or maybe you are a failure, and 
you are guessing at the cause. Far better 
seek the help of a person of experience, 
and ask him to diagnose your case. 

When a patient comes into our clinic, our 
first move is to find out scientifically his 
exact physical condition. Then we make a 
report Fous findings, and let him accept 
or reject our recommendations as to treat- 
ment. As part of our equipment we have 
a complete X-ray outfit, which is used in 
making a diagnosis and is practically in- 
dispensable in getting at organic ailments. 
If we did not have this clinic we could not 
have the advantage of the X-rays. We 
are able to examine the teeth, or any organ 
of the body, and to make photographs. 
We have developed diagnosis to such a 
degree that doctors in surrounding towns 
are turning patients over to us for that 
poipoia just as we used to send them to 

ndianapolis or elsewhere.” 

“Do the people generally like to have a 
thorough diagnosis?” was my next ques- 
tion. 


How I taught my children 
at home 


husband was manager of one of the branch 

R mills of a world-wide corporation. It was a 

fine position for so young a man. There was 

one great drawback, however—we had to live in a 

small milltown which offered none of the advantages 

we had both been used to. For ourselves we did not 

mind, but the education of our boy of 7 and our girl 
of 6 worried us. 


We knew the associations they were now making, 
the habits they were now forming, the teaching they 
were now getting could never be made up for later 
FEA what could we do? What would you have 

one 


It was with misgivings, therefore, that I started 
Jim at the local school. I knew his teacher, one of 
the town girls, a product of the same school with 
only the commonest kind of a common school edu- 
cation and no training or experience. 


It seemed like a joke, but it became more and 
more a serious one. Jim was apparently learning 
nothing except bad Janguage and behavior and we 
dreaded to think of sending our little girl into those 
surroundings. 


One day Jim, Sr., returned from a trip and as soon 
as he stepped inside the house I knew something 
had happened. 

“Mary,” he shouted, “come here quickly, I’ve 
got it.” 

“Got what?” I cried. 
York?” 

“Oh, no,” he laughed—“but something better— 
as far as the children are concerned. On the train 
I met a man, bragging about his children—showed 
me their pictures—their school reports and all that, 
but what interested me most of all was a letter from 
his 7-year-old son—Jim is 7 and think what sort of 
a letter he writes!—well, I had to admit the-man had 
an infant prodigy—which, however, he denied—just 
a normal child, he maintained—but—and this is 
the amazing thing—the boy had been taught by cor- 
respondence through his mother! Do you get that? 


“He was so enthusiastic about it that he got me 
excited and I stopped off at Baltimore, where this 
school is located. 

“I found there a great private day school that 
specializes in the education of young children. I had 
explained to me that its Trustees, who maintain the 
school without any financial benefit, had obtained 
such remarkable results with their day pupils that 
they had decided to extend its usefulness so that 
pupils, no matter where located, could share in its 
advantages.” 

I threw my arms around Jim’s neck, thrilled by 
his enthusiasm. “Let’s order the course at once,” 
I said. 

“It’s ordered already!” he replied. “There’s the 
outfit there in my luggage!” 


“Are we to move to New 


THAT was five years ago. Jim’s promotion to the 
big city has at last come and we are now able to 
put both children in school, and what do you sup- 
pose the Principal said when I went to enter Jim 
—“You say he has finished the 6th year of Calvert 
and always has good reports?” 

“Yes,” I could truthfully answer. 


“Well, then he can enter our high school depart- 
ment.” 


And he did—and what is more, is leading his class! 


The little girl did the same in her school, and al- 
though both children spent their early years in a 
little milltown, they have—thanks to Calvert 
School—a broader knowledge and culture than most 
of their metropolitan friends. 


If there is no school or only a poor one near you, 
let Calvert School come to you and give your child 
an exceptional education from Kindergarten to High 
School right in your own home. The school will 
gladly send you full information. 


CALVERT SCHOOL ` 


5 Chase St. Baltimore, Md. 
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Is Mennen’s the 
finest Shaving Cream 
ever made ? 


I know a millionaire who smokes nothing but 


seven cent cigars—formerly a nickel. And 
he is not a tightwad. 

I don’t want to give the idea that I move 
in wealthy circles, but I know another 
plutocrat who owns a Rolls Royce and a 
Ford—and uses the Ford half the time. 

Mr. Mennen thinks I am the best salesman, 
in the world—for Mennen Shaving Cream. 

Mennen’s is the best Shaving Cream in 
the world—if your face so rates it. 

It’s purely a matter of personal judgment. 

The argument seems to be getting a bit 
tangled but what I started to write is this: 
It is just barely possible that you will like 
Mennen’s a lot better than any soap you 
ever used. 

A great many men do prefer it. 

I met a man once who didn’t care for 
Mennen’s, but he mixed up the lather in his 
shaving mug—a victim of habit. He loves 
that mug. It was his grandfather’s. His 
father was a modern shaver, at that. It was 
a case of what breeders call a “throw back.” 

It’s queer the way I drift from my point. 
The idea is that it might pay to try 
Mennen’s. Not recklessly, of course. Just 
a ten cent demonstrator tube to start. I 
send it to you by mail. 

I really have no ulterior motive in sug- 
gesting that. There’s very little profit in 
this demonstrator tube, considering that it 
costs over a dollar to get you to write for it 
and that I throw in a sample of Kora-Konia 
just so you won't get sore if you don’t like 
the Shaving Cream. The Kora-Konia will 
keep your skin from getting sore, anyway, 
where muscles chafe. Keep it in your 
locker and use before a game of golf or 
tennis. Kora-Konia is great for babies— 
prickly heat, rashes and that sort of thing. 

But to get back to Shaving Cream. After 
one trial, I feel pretty confident what your 
answer will be to that question I ask in the 
headline. 


° 
bene 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen, Company 
Newark N.J. U.S.A. 


“Now you have raised a big question,” 
Doctor Zeller responded. “Unless people 
are desperately sick they do not relish a 
general examination. But if they come in 
here, they cannot get any treatment until 
they have met our requirements. Not 
long ago we turned a man down because 
he would not permit us to locate the cause 
of his disease. There was something 
wrong, but he shrank from facing the 
truth. Itis funny about people and their 
aches and pains,” continued the doctor. 
“Actually they seem to enjoy fooling 
themselves. They will evade the facts 
and put off the matter of seeing a doctor 
just as long as they can. Such folks will go 
from one doctor to another, hoping to be 
told that nothing much is the matter with 
them. They like to kid themselves, and it 
makes them feel good to find a doctor 
who, also, will kid them. But that is not 
the way to deal with disease.” 


“WV HAT is the outstanding effect of the 
clinic upon the doctors themselves?” 
I asked. 

“In the first place, they cannot get into 
a rut,” he replied quickly. “A doctor 
practicing alone lacks the constant clash 
of minds and comparison of experiences 
that we enjoy here. Every day we ask 
each other questions, especially in cases 
that may require the attention of more 
than one doctor. Naturally, we take 
pride in being able to answer at once. If 
we don’t, we hurry down to the library 
and study the subject until we find out. 
Consultations are easy and frequent. Just 
recently, I had to handle a dificult surgi- 
cal case. The diagnosis indicated a cer- 
tain technique, and in talking it over I 
was asked to explain what I planned to do. 
When I had given my answer, one of the 
group asked why I did not do it another 
way. I gave my reasons. That sort of 
thing is stimulating and developing. But 
it is precisely what the average doctor in 
an average town has to get along with- 
out. He needs it and wants it; but he 
doesn’t get it, except once in a great while 
in some general medical meeting. We get 
it every day. 

All of us, at the Union City Clinic, be- 
long to the local, state, and national med- 
ical societies, and we take all the publica- 
tions bearing on our specialties. What is 
more, we read them. If we don’t, we are 
likely to get cornered. Our duties are so 
distributed that it is easy for us to get 
away without any injury to our patients. 
We can relieve each other. That is where 
our experience as general practitioners is 
valuable. When a member of the group 
attends a convention, or hears a lecture, 
he comes back and tells all the rest; so we 
get the advantage of all that he has 
learned, plus his deductions. Early this 
week two of the doctors went to Anderson, 
fifty-four miles away, to hear a Chicago 
expert talk on the recent advances in his 
specialty. A few days later they drove 
thirty miles to hear a specialist talk about 
cancer of the stomach. Soon I am going 
away myself to listen to lectures and to 
make special investigations; and when I 
get back I’ll pass my findings on to my 
associates.” 

“What are some of the results of your 
clinic that could not have been expected 
had you all remained in general practice?” 
I asked. 

“One of them is the use of X-rays in 


place of surgery. We have had several 
instances where X-rays have cured cancers 
around the nose and in the mouth. If we 
had not been equipped for such treat- 
ments it would have been necessary to 
use the knife, with its attendant pain and 
disfiguring scars. And let me impress you 
with the fact that such work is not done 
in many towns of this size! We are now 
treating a woman for an enlarged spleen 
by using X-rays, and she has been doing 
so well that she has gained twenty pounds 
since she started taking the treatments.” 

“How do the people like your clinic?” 

“We have all we can do, and more are 
coming all the time. Last year we cared 
for four hundred patients in our hospital, 
and lost only four by death, which means 
that we had a mortality rate of only one 
per cent.” 

“Are the doctors in the clinic making 
any more money than they did?” 

“Yes; on the whole they are doing bet- 
ter than when in general practice, and 
their incomes will gradually increase. 
More service is being given, with more 
satisfaction to all.” 

“Do you have a regular scale of fees?” 

“No; we charge whatever we feel is a 
proper fee in any individual case. We do 
not reject anybody for lack of money. 
Very few try to deceive us as to their re- 
sources. I recall one case where an opera- 
tion was performed on a young married 
woman. When it came time for her to 
leave the hospital, her husband asked for 
his bill. It had not been mentioned up to 
that time. Then I questioned him, and 
finally asked if he thought one hundred 
and fifty dollars was about right. He 
said it was not enough, and insisted on 
paying two hundred dollars. We do not 
have any charity beds at the hospital; but 
very often we give the medical attendance 
in the hospital without a fee. But pay is 
required for the hospital service.” 


“LJOW do your charges compare with 
similar service in the cities?” | 

“Our general range of charges is lower, 
since our general expenses are less.” 

“What is the next big step in medi- 
cine?” 

“More prevention. Why should we 
permit children to grow up under-fed and 
ailing, and then have to doctor them? It 
is far better to take them in hand in child- 
hood. With this thought in mind, we 
have established a far-reaching follow-u 
system. When a baby is born, the weil 
ist in charge of obstetrics instructs the 
mother, and requires her to bring the in- 
fant in for examination. No charge is 
made, but there is a fee for any prescrip- 
tions that may be required from time to 
time. The county Red Cross organization 
supports a general nurse who works among 
the schools, and we coöperate with her in 
all her activities. She has access to the 
clinic at all times, and tells us where no fee 
is to be charged. Furthermore, each doc- 
tor follows up his patients wıth letters of 
inquiry. We realıze that there may be 
ar ED AAA ETA and we have adopted 
this plan of finding out how the patients 
are getting along. This is an excellent 
plan for developing good will; and it also 
helps to prevent complications. For this 
purpose, a complete history of each case is 
kept on a card in the clinic files. Thus we 
all may know what each doctor has done 
in treating a particular patient.” 


This is a sample of Sheet- 
rock. Sheetrock comes in 
broad sheets, 3 inch thick, 
32 and 48 inches wide, and 
from 6 to 10 ft. long 
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HEETROCK makes a per- 
manent job. Once on your 
walls and ceilings, it is up to stay. 
It is fireproof wallboard, made 
from rock—highest grade gyp- 
sum plaster, cast in sections. It 
cannot warp, shrink or buckle. 
Itcannot burn. Smooth-surfaced, 
tight-jointed and solid, it is as 
permanently lasting as the build- 
ing itself. Any good carpenter 
can erect Sheetrock easily and 
quickly, at low cost. It comes 
from the factory all ready for 
use, and all he has to do is to nail 
the broad, ceiling-high sheets to 
the joists or studding. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, General Offices: 
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It Will Last You a Lifetime 


And Sheetrock is economical. 
Its first cost is low. It is inex- 
pensive to put up, and it costs 
nothing for upkeep. Sheetrock 
forms a splendid base for decora- 
tion—wallpaper, paint or panels. 
Wallpaper adheres perfectly to 
it. Experienced builders are now 
using Sheetrock in all kinds of 
building construction. Approved 
by The Underwriter? Lab- 
oratories, Inc. Your dealer in 
lumber or in builders’ supplies 
sells Sheetrock. Write us for a 
sample and a free copy of “Walls 
of Worth,” picturing its many 
economical uses. 

203 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 


SHEETROCK 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. 
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Mischief, by CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


Mischief 


(Continued from page 61) 


down the steps, he met his brother face 
to face. 

Aaron smiled, for in the emergency his 
manhood, such manhood as was his, arose 
within him. Enoch did not smile, neither 
did he speak nor move, but stood stern, 
impassive. 

“I’ve kept my promise, Brother,” 
Aaron taunted. ‘‘Where is your son? 
What is your son?” 

Enoch looked into his brother’s eyes, 
but for all the word he uttered he might 
have been a statue of granite. 

“A fine boy he was,” said Aaron, “but 
not of sound timber. You prize honesty, 
Enoch; but you could not teach your son 
to prize it. You have kept him from evil, 
Enoch, that he might fall at the first 
temptation. ... I baited my trap with a 
girl, Brother, and my one difficulty was to 
restrain his impatience. He sold his soul 
for her—for such a woman, a thief, and 
what-not. ... And stole from his father. 
A splendid son! A son to be proud of.” 

hen Enoch spoke. 

“Go away,” he said. 

“But, Brother, your vow—to kill me, 
it was, if I remember rightly.” 

“Go away,” said Enoch. “I am not 
ready yet. When my house is set in order 
and alt needful things are done, I shall do 
what I shall do.” 

“Why not now, Brother? Now that you 
see me face to face?... Do you feel a little 
doubt, Brother—as to who shall die?” 

“For the last time, Aaron Kidder, take 
yourself off. Your life is mine, to take 
when the hour has arrived. I read you, 
Aaron. You are afraid—afraid to die, and 
who shall blame you? You came taunting, 
hoping to end your fears. Wait a little, 
Aaron. The hour is not for you to set. 
Go. ... You still have a space to live.” 


ITH that last word, Enoch turned 

his back and walked slowly away, 
and Aaron stood upon his feet, trembling, 
baffled. At that moment fear gripped his 
heart, and panic gnawed at his brain. 
The old Aaron Kidder was dead; in that 
Enoch had kept his word. He had killed 
his brother. 

Aaron returned to his own place, and 
the only thought which found abiding 
place in his mind was the thought of flight. 

Darkness fell. Within its shelter, 
Aaron gathered what he deemed necessary 
and made it into a pack, and then, by 
stealth, taking no man whatsoever into 
his confidence, he stole into the forest, a 
fugitive, leaving behind him all he had 
coveted, and labored and sinned to amass, 
in the hope of finding sanctuary from his 
terror. 

At that hour another, also furtively 
carrying a pack, made his devious way out 
of the village and into the woods. It was 
Old Abel, keeping his appointment with 
John Kidder. But Abel didnot go unseen, 
for the watch which Aaron had set was a 
sharp watch, and there followed on Abel’s 
heels one who would have sold his mother 
for the amount of the reward offered for 
John Kidder’s apprehension. 

John waited at the appointed place, 
impatient to be on his return journey, for 


it went against him to leave Ruth alone in 
the distant forest. She had shown no fear 
at his going, but, nevertheless, he knew 
the night and the loneliness would be 
dreadful to her. 

He lifted the pack which Old Abel 
dropped. 

“The news, Old Abel?” he said, and the 
old man related to him the matters which 
had occurred during the four days, and 
especially the charge which Aaron Kidder 
had made, and the encounter between the 
brothers, together with what Aaron had 
said at that meeting. 


“MOY,” said the old man, “what is this 
woman? You’ve took a lot onto your 
shoulders for her. Is she wuth it?” 

“I trust her, Old Abel.” 

“With your head or with your heart?” 
the old man asked, and it was a question 
John found himself unable to answer. 

“Tf my father should kill my uncle 
Aaron, the law would count it as murder,” 
said John. 

“Calc’late it would,” said Old Abel. 

“It must be prevented.” 

“Kin you prevent a thunderstorm from 
breakin’ when the clouds is piled in the 
sky?” 

“I must do something. .. . It hurts that 
he should believe me guilty, Old Abel. 
But he must not kill my uncle.” 

“This here girl, John,” persisted the 
old man, ‘‘do you love her, boy?” 

“Why,” said John, “I have not thought 
of that. Besides, it may be she is the wife 
of another.” . 

“When has that stopped a man from 
lovin’—or from takin’? Hoes she love you, 
John?” : 

“There has been no talk of love, nor 
any thought of love between us.” 

“What does she say, boy? What does 
she tell you about herself?” 

“She remembers nothing. She has 
nothing to tell me.” 

“Um. . . . Mem’ry hain’t waked yit, 
eh? I swan to man! John, lemme tell ye: 
I seen her. I seen them eyes of hern, and 
her face, and the’ wa’n’t nothin’ bad 
showin’ in ’’em. John, you young folks is 
in a mess together. Fight fer her, John, 
fight fer her.” 

“That I'll do, Old Abel, and for myself. 
I have a score to settle with my uncle 
Aaron. I shall have a meeting with him. 
. . . But now I must go—back to her. 
Take one message for me, Old Abel, to 
my mother. Tell her I sent the message. 
Tell her I said I had done no thing which 
would make me ashamed .to look into her 
eyes. Good night, Old Abel. Come again 
in seven days.” 

Then John fitted the pack on his 
shoulders and started back for the cabin 
where Ruth awaited him. As he swung 
along a sense of unease rested upon him, 
a feeling of insecurity. 

Undoubtedly there was movement in 
the woods behind him, stealthy move- 
ment. It persisted. He was being fol- 
lowed. John gave no sign of this knowl- 
edge, but presently he skirted a growth of 
young spruce and, rounding a shoulder of 
it, he seemed to vanish. The follower 
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Little Mistakes 


In English 
Make Others Judge 
You Unfairly 


You are sized up every 
day by what you say and 
write. The words you use, 
how you use them; your 
spelling, grammar, punctu- 
ation—these tell the measure 
of your ability, your experi- 
ence, your breeding, more 
clearly than anything else. 
Your English says to all the 
world, “This is what I am!” 


How Poor English Hurts You 


English isthe advertisement of your ability. 
Your language determines your position in the 
social and business scale. Charming person- 
ality, fine clothes, wonderful appearance, count 
for little if handicapped by imperfect or ‘‘slop- 
py” English. 

People will think you are lacking in educa- 
tion and culture if you spell incorrectly such 
common words as “business,” “abbreviate,” 
etc.; if you say “between you and I” instead of 
“between you and me;” if you use “who” for 
“whom” and “shall’’ for “will.” What can you 
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to use one or two r’s,”’ or 
‘when to use “ei” or “ie,” or if you say ‘‘hos- 
PITable” when you should say ‘‘ HOSpitable.”’ 
Fairly or unfairly, everybody everywhere 
judges you the same way. Poor English is an 
unnecessary handicap. 


15 Minutes a Da 
Perfects Your English 


If your English does not make people think 
the best of you then it must be improved. Ex- 
tensive tests show that most men and women 
are but 61% efficient in the essential points of 
English. 

But now there is a way to improve your 
English. Sherwin Cody, perhaps the best- 
known teacher of practical English, has per- 
fected and patented a remarkable device which 
quickly gives you a commanding mastery of 
English. He has thrown aside all the “junk” 
which makes the old methods so inefficient. 
The drudgery of rules and tiresome drills are 
discarded. Each evening you are assigned an 
easy 15 minute lesson. No time is wasted on 
what you already know. You are quickly 
shown your mistakes in spelling, punctuation, 
grammar, and pronunciati7n, and you concen- 
trate on the points that need attention. By 
actual use correct English soon becomes a habit. 


Astonishing Book on English 
Sent Free 
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masterly command of English through Mr. Cody’s 
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card. Your greatest possibilities in business and social 
life will be reached only when you know and use 
correct English. Write today. 
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reached that spot and paused, peering 
ahead into the darkness, listening. . . . 
Hands imprisoned his elbows behind his 
back, a knee pressed his spine, and the 
man lay upon his face. 

“ Aaron Kidder sent you,” said John. 

The man mumbled into the dirt. 

“You’re too clumsy for this work,” 
John said. He released his grip upon the 
man and hoisted him to his feet. ‘‘ Back- 
track, friend, and don’t try it again. Tell 
Uncle Aaron to do his own spying.” The 
man broke away and ran in the direction 
whence he came. 


CHAPTER VIII 


R twenty-one years John Kidder’s life 
had grown straight and smoothly and 
graciously. It had been a narrow life in so 
far as its contacts with human affairs were 
concerned, but a broad life in its relations 
with bird and beast and forest and stream. 
Like a white birch sapling it grew, and 
then, suddenly, ruthlessly, chance or fate 
had crossed his line with that of a girl... . 
The instant of the meeting was the instant 
of severance of old from new. It was as if 
some hand had broken the sapling cleanly, 
snapping it into two parts. Both parts 
were the same sapling, but they could 
never be joined again. 

As John gave consideration to himself, 
it seemed to him that he had begun only 
with that unexpected encounter in the 
forest. Yet he did not think overmuch. 
He was too young, too capable of spon- 
taneity, too adaptable, for close intro- 
spection. He lived. ... And Ruth, cut off 
from whatever life might have been hers 
by more definite barriers than John’s, 
lived as well. 

On their first morning in the sanctuary, 
Ruth awoke refreshed, glowing. The 
balsam upon which she had slept gave off 
a magical perfume, a perfume which 
possessed the property of bestowing hap- 

iness. She sat upon the edge of her 
bunk and listened. A sense of security 
rested upon her. She was safe. ... The 
world which had menaced and terrified 
her was shut out of this fairy region. She 
heard outside a low, continuous whistling, 
the whistling of a man occupied intently. 
She heard the crackling of fire, the sound 
of cooking utensils. 

“Good morning, John,” she called. 

“Good morning, Ruth,” he responded. 

She hastened her dressing, and stepped 
beyond the blanket which John had made 
to serve as a curtain for her door. 

“The family wash dish is on the bench 
outside,” he said, and smiled; and she 
smiled in return, looking through the 
doorway at the glow of early sunlight, the 
glitter of dew, the newly awakened green 
of the forest, and the glowing, misty pond. 
She felt as if she must make some re- 
sponse to the appeal of it, as if she must 
laugh or sing or dance in the sunbeams. 

“Look!” she cried with childish delight 
and wonder. ‘ Look!” 

John followed her pointing finger. 
There, across the pond, standing in its 
shallows was an antlered buck, drinking— 
unconscious that human beings had in- 
vaded his domain. 

“They’re not afraid back here,” he 
said. “They stand and look at you. And 
the partridge! I’ll show you to-day. Why, 
they won’t move out of your way. Back 

onder is a beaver town. Ever see 
eavers at work?” 


“No. I should love to.” She spoke 
with a sort of hunger. 

“Pancakes and bacon for breakfast. 
Can you bear up under canned milk in 
your coffee?” 

She washed in a tin dish outside the 
door, and sat in the sun to arrange her 
hair. John watched her with interest. 

“Better braid it and let it dangle,” he 
said. “Be a lot handier in the woods... . 
And that dress. I forgot. It won’t last a 
day, scrambling around here. I thought 
about that.” He got up and went to his 

ack, from which he produced a pair of 

lue denim overalls. “Best I could do,” 
he said, “but I knew you’d need something; 
smallest there were.” 

She took the overalls and held them be- 
fore her, laughing. 

“Shall I put them right on? Have I 
time?” 

“Breakfast will be ready as soon as you 
are. Go ahead.” 

Presently she emerged again, laughing, 
natural, without affectation. John watched 
her admiringly, for even the baggy denim 
could not hide the grace of her, nor her 
slenderness. The new costume made her 
seem smaller, even younger. 

“You might call me Bill or Mike or 
something besides Ruth,” she said. 

“No,? he replied gravely; “I think 
Ruth will do.” 

They breakfasted, and as he washed the 
few dishes of tin Ruth wiped them and 
put them in their racks. 

“The whole thing to living in camp,” 
John said, “is to keep your work done, 
and to have things in their places. . . . 
Now what shall we do?” 

“Let’s explore. Let’s go every place. 
It’s all ours, isn’t it? A sort of kingdom 
we've inherited. I want to see every cor- 
ner of it, and everything that lives in it.” 

“And we'll catch some trout for dinner. 
The pond’s full of them.” 

“Come on,” she said with gay im- 
patience. “I can’t wait. I want to see 
those beavers and—and everything.” 


S THEY tramped along, they talked, 
about themselves, as is the custom of 
young people. Suddenly John looked 
down at Ruth and asked, “How old are 
you?” 

She stopped and bit her lip. “Why,” 
she said in a frightened voice, “I don’t 
know. ... I’m not very old, do you think? 
How old are you?” 

“Twenty-one,” said John. 

“I don’t think I’m that. . . . No. My 
guardian—” She stopped and patted her 
hands together with a queer little gesture. 
“My guardian—what?” 

Vou almost remembered something,” 
said John. “Your guardian. If you have 
one, you can’t be twenty-one, can you?” 

Her spirits were overcast for a moment; 
then gayety returned. “Pm glad I’m 
young. i hope I’m very young,” she said. 

On and on they walked, and scrambled, 
and climbed. Once they stood very still 
as a partridge drummed near at hand, and 
John took her arm gently and helped her 
to creep forward softly until she could see 
the cock, apparently bursting with pride, 
strutting up and down upon a rotting log. 
She watched him with delight, uncon- 
sciously clasping John’s hand in her 
excitement. 

“Oh, lovely! lovely!” she whispered. 

After that, as they went on their way, 
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in 46 B. C., by means KA the Koman water clock, Julius 
Caesar adjusted the working schedule of the world, To cor 
rect the calendar's accumulated error he added two months 
to that year (known as “the last year of confusion’), P u 
abolished the use grie lunar year and regulated the civil “at 
peg the sun, Ais decree every fourth year was fixed x s A 

a S © © Caesar's experiments with the water 

clock before his invasion of Britain, warned him that the 
nights would be found shorter there than in Italy, necessi «SF 
taling important changes in his plan of campaign. Ven 
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Tho a 
Value of Jime 


By Kronos 
Paintings by HAROLD DELAY 
(CO ia ot every campaign, his every act, proclaimed his masterly 


grasp of the Value of Time. 


While Caesar’s foes debated, Caesar struck. Eight brilliant 2 
campaigns against the barbarians of northern Europe checked the rising tide anitin "Watch, "Tares" Hyndred 
of migration by almost five centuries. Forced marches across the Alps st ea “construction, gdfustments 
brought his legions from Rome to Geneva in eight days, an average of a ee JUNY oe Elgin 


hundred miles a day. To checkmate the German hosts invading Flanders, 
Caesar built in ten days his famous bridge across the Rhine. To secure 
a two-weeks’ foothold on British soil, he built up with amazing dispatch 
a transport fleet on the Gallic shore. 

His enemies at home decreed his resignation by a stated day. Caesar 
instantly declared civil war by plunging across the Rubicon. His punitive 
war in Asia Minor lasted five days. His message of victory was put into 
three words. His coat of arms was a thunderbolt. His battle cry was 
“Now! ” 

Caesar’s greatest contribution to the art of timekeeping, the Julian 
Calendar, stood for sixteen centuries. It came within three hundred 
years of bridging the gap between the crude water clock of ancient 
Rome and those marvelous timekeepers of our own day— 


-Olgin Watches 
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Which 
of these 
two men 


has learned the secret 
of 15 minutes a day? 


The secret is contained in the free book offered below. Until you have read it you have no idea 
how much 15 minutes a day can mean in growth and success. Send for your copy now 


well-dressed. You see such men in every social 
gathering. One of them can talk of nothing be- 
yond the mere ae s news. The other brings to every 
subject a wealth of side light and illustration that makes 
him listened to eagerly. à 
He talks like a man who has traveled widely, though 
his only travels are a business man’s trips, He knows 
something of history and biography, of the work of great 
scientists, and the writings of philosophers, poets, and 
dramatists, 
- Yet he is busy, as all men are, in the affairs of every 
day. How has he found time to acquire so rich a mental 
background? When there is such a multitude of book 
to read, how can any man be well-read? 
The answer to this man’s success—and to 
the success of thousands of men and women 
like him—is contained in a free book that you 
may have for the asking. In it is told the 
story of Dr. Eliot's great discovery, which, as 
one man expressed it, “does for reading what 
the invention of the telegraph did for commu- 
nication.” From his lifetime of reading, study, 
and teaching, forty years of it as president of 
Harvard University, Dr, Eliot tells just what 
few books he chose for the most famous library 


H= are two men, equally good-looking; equally 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


By mail, free, send me the little guidebook to the most famous books 
in the world, describing Dr. Elios Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and 
containing the plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 
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in the world; why he chose them, and how he has ar- 
ranged them with notes and reading courses so that any 
man can get from them the essentials of a liberal edu- 
cation in even fifteen minutes a day. . 

The booklet gives the plan, scope, and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The Fascinating Path to a Liberal Education 


Every well-informed man and woman should at least know some- 
thing about this famous library. 


The free book tells about it—how Dr, Eliot has put into his Five- 

oot Shelf “the essentials of a liberal education,” how he 
has so arranged it that even “fifteen minutes a day” are 
enough, how in pleasant moments of spare time, by using 
the reading courses Dr. Eliot has provided for you, you 
can get the knowledge of literature and life, the culture, 
the broad viewpoint that every university strives to give. 


“For me,” wrote one man who had sent in the coupon, 
“your little free book meant a big step forward, and it 
showed me besides the way to a vast new world of pleasure.” 

Every reader of THe American Macazine is invited to 
have a copy of this handsome and entertaining little book. 


It is free, will be sent by mail, and involves no obligation 
of any sort. Merely clip the coupon and mail it to-day, 


Send for 
this FREE booklet 
that gives Dr. Eliot’s 
own plan of reading 


P, F, COLLIER & SON COMPANY, Publishers af Good Books Since 1875 
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Mischief, by CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


John was silent. Again and again he 
lifted the hand she had clasped, and 
stared at it, puzzled. He would regard his 
hand and then look at Ruth, as if he were 
studying some bewildering formula. 

It was mid-morning when they reached 
the stream that fed the pond, and followed 
it upward. 

“There” said John in a whisper. 
“There’s the dam and the town. Quiet. 
We may see some of them about.” 

But in tħe flooded acre or so which em- 
braced the corporate limits of the beaver 
village there was no sign of life. Only the 
huts, dotting the water here and there, 
were to be seen, and only the eager sound 
of the water pouring over the dam could 
be heard. 

John smiled. “I guess I can fetch ’em 
out. Wait a minute.” 

He walked out on the dam to its middle 
and kicked loose a tiny log placed there 
by the beavers to act as a dashboard, It 
tumbled, and floated off down-stream. 

“Now,” he said, “we'll hide and watch.” 

After some moments of bated breath, 
in which Ruth was conscious of nothing 
but her excitement and her eagerness to 
see a wonderful sight, and in which John 
was conscious of nothing but her nearness, 
a little head broke the surface of the 
backwater, and then another. Twinkling 
eves stared about, making sure of safety. 
Then, side by side, the pair of beavers 
swam to the injured dam and inspected it 
with tuaineaslike gravity. They con- 
ferred briefly, passing upon the serious- 
ness of the matter and the most efficient 

lan for making repairs. Then, for half an 

our, Ruth enjoyed one of the most de- 
lightful entertainments of her life. Crouch- 
ing in a thicket of spruce she watched the 
little workmen select and fell a sapling, 
swamp it out, convey it to the water and 
place it in the breach in the dam, cement- 
ing it in place. 

“You have always seen such things! 
You can see things like that whenever 
you want to!” she said in a whisper. 

“There’s always something going on in 
the woods,” he said. 


HAT is how they passed their days, 
days of sunshine, evenings of moon and 
stars. Nowhere was a hint of evil. The 
only malevolent thing in that valley was 
the recollection which John and Ruth 
brought with them—an intangible thing 
which lurked in the background. They 
held it back, but were conscious of its 
resence. Ruth knew only that some un- 
nown, dreadful thing threatened her. 
John, unconscious of what had passed in 
the village, had no fears for himself, or 
slight unc::iness at the worst, only 
uesticnings and apprehensions regarding 
uth. ... If she could only remember! 
That was a thought which came to him 
often. If she could only tell him what had 
happened, assure him of her innocence, 
clear up the mystery which surrounded her. 
Gradually one point in the mystery 
took raced fics ot all others. It was the 
bridal dress. Just why that gown should 
have troubled John so greatly, he could 
not have told; but it did trouble him. He 
resented it. He fought against the thought 
that Ruth waswed. Without realizing it, 
he was growing jealous. It became his 
habit to sit silent and watch her. It was 
a grave look which he bent upon her, 
with wonder in it, and quiet satisfaction 


in it. If Ruth moved, he moved so that 
he could see her face. He did not know it, 
but Ruth knew it.... 

As for Ruth, her perceptions were 
keener, her knowledge or her instincts 
were surer. She knew she delighted in 
poy presence, in his nearness. In the 

eginning, perhaps, she did not know 
what was taking place, but before their 
first four days in the sanctuary had passed, 
she perceived, and was the happier for per- 
ceiving. In her secret heart she admitted 
that she loved this boy. And, loving, she 


{ 


was satished and happy, living in a be- | 


witching dream. 


THEN came the fourth night, upon 
which John was to meet Old Abel and 
replenish their supplies. When she found 
herself alone she realized to the full what 
his presence meant to her. 

She could not sleep for loneliness and 
anxiety, but sat in the doorway of the 
cabin awaiting John’s return, and magni- 
fying each hour of waiting until he ar- 
rived. It was long past midnight before 
she heard the sound of his approach. Joy, 
relief, upleaped in her heart and she ran 
to meet him, hands extended. 

“John P she cried, and found his 
hands and clutched them fiercely. 

“Were you so afraid?” he asked clum- 
sily, for he was experiencing strange 
emotions and desires, experiencing and 
resisting because they were strange. ... It 


seemed so natural to have her run to meet | 


him. Instinctively, he had reached out 
his arms toward her—and took her hands 
instead of clasping her to him as instinct 
directed. He had not known love; so it is 


not to be wondered at that he did not | 


recognize it upon its first appearance. 
“Ruth—” he said, and peered at her, 
trying to see her face in the darkness. 


“T was not afraid—not of the night and | 


the woods, but of something. I was afraid | 


something might—leap out at me from 


last year or last month. Oh, John! If I | 


could remember! If I knew!” 


“T am afraid, too,” he said with that 
gravity which set so well upon him. 
“Not afraid of the thing itself. I want 


you to understand that, Ruth. Whatever | 


was, is dead. If only there is nothing—’ 


He pause, afraid to put it into word... . | 
é‘ 7, 
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othicg?” she asked. 


“Nothing—to come between you and | 


me. Nothing to build a wall between us. 


*.... That is all I fear. That you—” 
“Youre thinking about my bride’s | 


dress,” she said in a whisper. 
“Of that,” he answered. 
“So have I thought of it,” she said. 


“John! John, that dress had no right to | 


be. ... It could not have been that I could 
wear a bride’s dress for any man but—”’ 


“Say it, Ruth. Letme hear you say it.” | 


“For any man but you,” she said 
softly. 

He did not take her in his arms, and it 
seemed natural to her that he should not. 
A feeling within told him it was unlawful 
for him to give his love its way. There 
was that which forbade, a something 
standing hooded in the shadows. 

““Remember—try—iry!”’ It was a cry 
from his heart. 

“There is nothing—nothing,” she an- 
swered. “I can’t. I can’t.” 

He lifted her hand to his lips, a gesture 
reborn in him from some distant, courtly 
ancestor. 


An 
essential 
part 

of every 
receiving 
set 


MAGNAVOX 
RADIO— 


The Reproducer 
Supreme 


EFORE weighing 
anchor for that 
pleasure cruise—or 
packing up to spend your 
vacation in -secluded 
camp or farmhouse—in- 
clude a Magnavox Radio 
along with the rest of 
your wireless equipment. ( 


It is Magnavox Radio, 
the reproducer supreme, 
which makes the receiv- 
ing set wholly useful and 4 | 
enjoyable. / | 


Radio you hear every 
wireless program at its ; 
best—your receiving set aN | 
only brings the message, S| | 
while Magnavox Radio 
tells it clearly and in full 
volumetoall within reach Ri 
of its voice. w 


With the Magnavox | 


To secure maximum 
power input for your 
Magnavox Radio, add a 
Magnavox Power Ampli- Yy 
fier Model C-2 or3stage- fi 
designed specially for 
power tubes. 

Any radio dealer will dem- 

onstrate, or write us for 


descriptive booklet and 
name of nearest dealer. 


The Magnavox Co. 
Oakland, California frà K 
N.Y. Office: 370 Seventh Ave. mass <1, Jo 
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Steel 
The Sensation of 
the Golfing World 


The Bristol Steel Golf Shaft 
has taken the golfing world by 
storm. Golfers are finding that 
it gives more confidence to their 
strokes, because it hangs right 
and feels natural. The balance 
is beautiful due to the fact that 
the Bristol Steel Golf Shaft is 
lighter than hickory. The weight 
is brought lower, so that you 


feel the head. 


Notice: Basic and Supplementary 
Parents covering Steel Golf 
Shafts are controlled 
exclusively by us. 


Patented 
Nov. 22, 1910. Oct. 3, 1911. 
May 12,1914. May 2, 1916. 
The Bristol Steel Golf Shaft has 
removed all inequality of club values, 
for every Bristol Steel Golf Shaft is 
of the same quality—equal to first 
quality hickory—while every hickory 
shaft is different, giving some golfers 
good shafts and others poor ones, 
Get a set of Bristol Steel Shafted 
Clubs from your “Pro,” or have him 
fit Bristol Steel Golf Shafts to all 
your old heads. If your “Pro” can- 
not supply you, order direct from 
us. State length and whether whippy 
or stiff shafts are desired. 
Write for Descriptive Circular giving us 
the name of your club and professional. 
Hole-in-One Club: A Bristol Steel 
Golf Shaft will be presented to every golfer 
who gets into the Hole-in-One Club. 
Professionals: Write for directions for 
Fitting Bristol Steel Golf Shafts to Old 
Heads. 
. Sporting Goods Dealers and Golf 
Shops: Investigate at once this profitable and 
sensational golf dev elopment. Big demand. 
Bristol Steel Shafted Clubs can now be 
supplied by The Crawford, McGregor & 
Canby Co., Dayton, Ohio; Thos. E. Wilson 
& Co., Chicago, IIl.; and The Hillerich & 
Bradsby Co., Louisville, Ky. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
683 Horton St. Bristol, Conn. 
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ES 
Steel Fishing Rods 

Bristol Steel Fishing Rods are the most 
widely used rods in the Country. This is 
due to only one thing—they give satisfaction. 
Every one—and there is one for every kind 

of fishing—is fully guaranteed for 3 years. 
No. 11 Cork Handle Bristol all-around 
Fishing Rod 8 ft. 6 in. long, retails for 
$6.50. It can be furnished by your dealer 
or will be sent post paid by us upon receipt 

of price. 

Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Fishing 
Catalogs will be sent you free on request. 
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“Whether it is right or wrong, I love 
you,” he said. 

For a long time they stood silent, hand 
in hand. 

“It is late,’ he said after a time. 
“To-morrow we shall see. There must be 
something to be done.” 

“You must find out, John. We must 
know. .. . We cannot have this hidden 
thing hanging over us.” 

At the door they paused again, and 
again he lifted her hand to his lips. “I 
believe,” he said, “God couldn’t have 
given us this love to snatch it away... . 
Good night, my dear.” 

“Good night, John.” 

There was scant sleep for either, but 
John, akin to the forest, could not lie 
wakeful. On such a night the woods were 
his, and they called to him, and he 
prowled in them as the other forest 


$ 


denizens prowled. . . . Dawn overtook him 
upon the border of the pond, and there he 
stood, watching the lifting of the luminous 
mists, finding some comfort in the dim 
beauty of it, some prophetic comfort. 

He turned his steps toward home. 

It was instinctive with him to tread 
noiselessly in the forest, to peer and to 
listen. . . . Now, at hand, he heard a sound, 
faint, disturbing, unnatural in that place. 
He poised, listened. . . . Then, softly as if 
walking upon the pads of a lynx, he 
turned and approached the sound... . He 
peered through a fringe of undergrowth, 
and there, in a tiny glade, lay a man, 
rolled in blankets, sleeping. 

John crept forward, bent over the 
sleeper to see his half-concealed face. . . . 
It was the face of his uncle, the face of 
Aaron Kidder... . 


(To be continued) 


Funny About Wives! 


(Continued from page 53) 


many things to learn about cooking and 
managing. She'd done mighty well, bless 
her, mighty well, everything considered. 
And the stove would be hard for her to 
run. One reason he’d been glad about the 
coke was that it would be so much lighter 
for her to lift into the cylinder. . . . 

It wasn’t as though he’d be traveling 
all the time. He’d never be gone more 
than two days. And Arlita wasn’t in the 
least afraid to stay alone. Anyway, she 
could always get one of the girls to stay 
with her if she liked. She’d visited so often 
in Merriville before her marriage that she 
had lots of friends. 

“Watch for the fuel man, Arlita,” he said 
as he buttoned his overcoat. ‘‘Have him 
put the coke on the right side of the cellar, 
and be sure to fill that box on the porch.” 

He held her tenderly. ‘Better have 
Helen come over to-night, hon. And 
don’t forget to take out the ashes in the 
morning. The bin’s ready by the back 
door; I put the hinges on this morning. 
And PIl be back in time for dinner to- 
morrow. This is a short trip; I get in on 
the five-fifteen. PIl call you up to see 
what you want me to bring.” He kissed 
her and she clung to him a moment, her 
face against his coat, then he hurried into 
the bedroom for his bag and was off. 

On the way down the street he remem- 
bered that Arlita’s comb had had hair in 
it as usual. It had been lying between his 
military brushes; he could just see it 
there, the mist of gold surrounding it. 
He’d tried to tell her, time and time again, 
but someway, he couldn’t. ‘There were so 
many things to tell her, and he didn’t 
want to fuss. But how he hated it! 
Would she always go on leaving hair in it? 


E CALLED her up the next afternoon 

as soon as he reached town, but there 
was no answer to the operator’s repeated 
ring. He was disappointed. Out playing 
bridge again, and this on his return from his 
first absence! It was five-twenty; you’d 
think it time to be starting dinner, anyway, 
wouldn’t you? Well, that was just Arlita. 
He was too easy on her, not peremptory 
enough. Marriage was a partnership; he 
must havea talk with Arlita about things. 


She was altogether too irresponsible. 

He bought a pint of oysters, a huge 
dill-pickle, and some oyster crackers, and 
hurried home. ‘There would be plenty of 
milk on hand for a stew. Arlita’d be glad 
to have something she could fix in a hurry. 


HE little house was dark when he 

reached it. He crossed the unswept 
porch, let himself in and switched on the 
fiche Heavens, the stove looked black! He 
hoped Arlita hadn’t let the fire go out. 
His feet crunched over bits of coke on the 
rug. Ugh! She’d spilled it, putting it in. 

A sheet of tablet paper stared up at him 
from the kitchen table as he put down his 
bundles. He read it wonderingly. 


Dear Snuccies: I won't pin this on the 
pincushion. You might think I'd eloped, and 
I haven't. I’ve just gone home for a week. It 
was so lonesome, just knowing you were out of 
town and not coming back for two days, and I 
had that check Dad sent me on my birthday, 
so I could easily, you know. I put a lot of coke 
on the fire, so it would last till you get home. 

Yours till death-do-us-part, 
GOLDILOCKS. 
P. S. TIl write often. 
P. P. S. There’s an apple pie in the pantry. 


Jerry Dent grinned; he couldn’t help it, 
even while he was thinking: “Darn! A 
week. And Id been planning all along to 
take her home Thanksgiving. Well—’’ 

He made himself a big oyster stew, 
setting the table carefully while the milk 
heated. The apple pie was two apple pies, 
two little Kedoande roomy pies, and 
there were pieces of tablet paper fastened 
to them with toothpicks, one saying, “ To 
Mr. Jerry Bascom Dent, with apologies 
from the artist,” the other, ‘ This’n’s 
mine, Snuggy, but you c’n have it all.” 

Jerry pulled up Arlita’s chair to the 
table before he sat down. He had started 
his meal with hungry young relish, when 
he remembered the water pitcher. He 
jumped up hurriedly and filled it. God 

less Yellow-top! How she got into your 
heart! And wasn’t the pie good! 

A week, she’d said. Well, he’d try and 
get those back-porch shelves made, and 
do the other odd jobs he’d been planning 
all fall. He'd start right away. 
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Somebody 


There may be a dozen reasons 
why a dozen people miss 
trains. Their watches are not 
always to blame. But the 
main reason is that railroad 
trains maintain schedules and 
leave on time because rail- 
road men do carry accurate 
watches. 


The rule is that the 8:02 
train leaves at 8:02, and if 
a passenger depends upon a 
watch which is a minute or 
two slow it is almost a cer- 
tainty that the train is lost. 


Railroad men must have 
accurate watches. Their work 
is governed by rigid time 
schedules. 

The average man in busi- 
ness needs accurate time to 
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misses 


nearly every train 


keep up with the intensive 
demands of modern business. 

You can get “railroad ac- 
curacy” ina Hamilton Watch 
and have a watch that you 
can be as proud of for its 
beauty of appearance as for 
its accuracy. 


You can see illustrations of 
the regular Hamilton models 
in a booklet, “The Time- 
keeper,” which we will gladly 
send to you if you will write 
for it. There are beautiful 
wrist watches for women and 
thin models for men. Each 
model is described and priced. 

Hamilton Watches range 
in price from $40 to $200; 
movements alone, $22 (in 


Canada, $25) and up. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 


CCUTACY 
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oe anil 
W. H. Govey, Gateman ai Long Island 
Station, Pennsylzania Terminal, Nex 
York, carries a Hamilton Watch which 
for 17 years has given sati sf iclory service. 


Everyman’ s watch—ratlroad 
accuracy with beauty. Write 
Sor descriptive booklet, 


a" Bamilton Watch 


. 
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“Oh, dear, I’m so afraid of the Avenue when it’s wet. Drive carefully, won't you, William?” 
“Yes, ma’am, but there’s not much danger of skidding with these Kelly-Spring field Cords on.” 


HE purchaser of a set of Kelly Cords pays only for 

mileage; the sense of security that comes with them 
is thrown in gratis. We know of no other tires that will 
give such consistently long mileage and at the same time 
so high a degree of protection against skidding. Kellys 
have always been an economy; at today’s prices they are 
more economical than ever, because now it costs no more 
to buy a Kelly. 
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He washed the dishes carefully. Before 
wiping them he put into the clothes ham- 
per the two tea towels Arlita had left on 
the rack, and got out a fresh one. He took 
out all the packed-in coke in the cold base- 
burner, and started a new fre with kin- 
dling and kerosene. Then he made measure- 
ments out on the frosty back porch and 
commenced his shelves with lumber left 
from the ash bin. It was ten o'clock before 
he knew it. 

He finished the pie and oysters the next 
night—they weren’t as good as they’d 
been the night before—and worked on the 
shelves all evening, whistling tunelessly 
as he sawed and hammered. Awful-look- 
ing old boards, but plenty good enough 
for a place you didn’t own. Two coats of 
tan paint would fix ’em fine. 


THERE was a card in the mail box from 
Arlita that night: 

How’s the widower? The widow is very gay. 
She went to a matinée this afternoon and has 
another Saturday, besides two bridge lunch- 
eons for next week. Evenings she sits at home 
and mourns, but daytimes she puts up a bold 
and smiling front. ^a D. 22. 

“A. D. 22.” That meant, “Arlita Dent, 
aged twenty-two.” Bless her heart! He 
was darned lucky. Wasn’t she the sweet- 
est wife a man ever had? Yes, hed try 
and get the floors varnished before she 
came back. They needed it badly. He 
wrote her a long letter that night, but he 
said nothing about any of his labors at 
home excepting the dish-washing. 

The week flew. Jerry Dent got up early 
every morning, finished raking and burn- 
ing the leaves, and worked with tools and 
paint and varnish inside the house. The 
weather was warm and clear, the tang of 
winter quite gone. Arlita wrote once more 
at the end of the week, postponing her 
return for two or three days because of 
some social affairs. Jerry didn’t mind, 
because the floors weren’t ready yet. 

But when the second week had entirely 
passed, he began to get impatient. Day- 
times were all right. He was busy, and 
he’d made two more short trips. But it 
was mighty lonesome evenings with noth- 
ing to do but read. 

She had sent one letter, the rest cards, 
with little on them. In the letter she 
wrote, “How’s your old coke working? 
Daddy has plenty of coal—he says he 
bought all through the summer; but the 
people next door are having an awful time 
-trying coke in their furnace. It is all right 
in cold weather when they have the drafts 
open, but weather like this they can’t 
keep a fire at all. It just goes out.” 

Jerry nodded ruefully to himself. Three 
nights he had found his fire out, and not just 
when he’d been away from town, either. 

The next morning he heard there was 
coal in town. Good! He’d get some. He 
tried every yard, and succeeded in getting 
half a ton at four different places. This 
was on Saturday afternoon. The coal 
would come up Monday. He must get a 
man to take out the coke. Some job, but 
there was no place except the cellar for 
the coal, and the cellar wouldn’t hold both. 

On the way home that night he saw old 
{rs Briley driving along a side street be- 

ind his sway-backed Rosen 

“Say, Joe, want a job? I’ve got one for 
some good, strong man.” 

Then Jerry explained. But Joe had 
been working all day for one of the coal 


companies and was tired. To-morrow, 
being Sunday and Joe a deacon in his 
church, he couldn’t work. 

“Well, I tell you what you do: You 
rent me your cart until Monday morning. 
You can stop for it on your way to the 

ard and leave my coke at the gas plant. 
You re only a quarter of a mile from your 
place.” 

Jerry rode home with him and helped 
him unharness his horse outside the back 
door and bring inside the porch for safe 
keeping the rope-and-leather puzzle which 
served as a harness. He filled the old 
darky’s pockets with cheese and apples 
and baker’s doughnuts, and saw him off. 

Three hours later he felt he must be as 
dirty as old Joe Briley. He had filled and 
carried up the cellar stairs and emptied 
into the waiting wagon as many bushel 
baskets of fine coke as it takes to make 
two tons. He took a double bath and went 
to bed. It was nearly ten the next morning 
when he woke, stiff and aching. 

Out in the mail box about noon he found 
a card from Arlita. It had come the after- 
noon before and he had missed it by going 
straight through the house to the back door 
and Joe Briley. He read it eagerly. 

Coming home Monday night, Jerry, on Num- 
ber Eighteen. Have two surprises for you. 

YELLOW-TOP. 

‘“Humph! Guess I’ve got some sur- 
prises myself!” He counted up: Shelves, 
Hoors, two closet rods, doorknob, chande- 
lier, coal, and that bunch of bananas hang- 
ing down-cellar. Foolish to get a whole 
bunch, but bananas were Arlita’s favorite 
fruit and the bunch hadn’t been expensive. 
Old Man Jorgensen had let him have it 
wholesale. The fruit was green and would 
last quite a while: Arlita could have 
bananas raw and cooked and frozen into 
puddings, every old way she liked. 

Altogether, he had eight surprises. 
Wouldn’t they have fun showing them? 
What would Arlita’s be? New clothes, 
probably. He hoped she hadn’t been ex- 
travagant.... if she were just a little 
neater, she’d be about perfect. That hair 
in the comb, for instance. 

Someway he minded that more than 
any of Arlita’s other disorderly habits. 
He hated to see loose hair, and he hated 
to touch it in order to put it out of sight. 
And it was such a—well, personal sort of 
thing, he couldn’t quite bring himself to 
speak to Arlita about it. 


H E TOWERED above the people at the 
station the next night, watching the 
steps of two coaches, ready to turn toward 
either the minute he saw his wife’s little 
peacock-blue hat. Maybe it’d be a new 
hat, one of her surprises. 

No; there she was in the feathered hat 
and the greenish-blue suit. He pressed 
her tight and kissed her on the lips. There 
was always sucha jamat Eighteen that you 
could be as demonstrative as you liked. 

“How are you, hon? My, but I’ve been 
lonesome! The time has dragged like the 
dickens. Hurry up; let’s get a taxi before 
this mob breaks up.” 

They were soon spinning toward the 
outskirts of town in a rattling old machine, 
asking each other questions as though 
they must know everything within five 
minutes. Arlita did most of the talking, 
but at last she subsided into silence. 

Jerry broke it. “Oh, say, what about 
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those surprises? 


HOW 


would you like to 
go through life 


LIKE THIS? 


Couldn’t do much work or have 
much enjoyment, could you? What 
a clumsy, useless, unhappy person 
you would be! Yet you are doing 
this same thing to YOUR FEET— 
by binding them in unnaturally 
shaped, stiff-arched shoes. And feet 
are quite as necessary as hands in 
maintaining health, happiness and 
efficiency. 

Nature made your foot-arches 
flexible to absorb jolts and jars and 
thus prevent fatigue and nervous 
exhaustion. Keep these natural 
“shock-absorbers”’ alive, strong, sup- 
ple, buoyant;—let the blood circu- 
late through them, unrestricted;— 
give them exercise;—or your entire 
body pays the penalty. Don’t con- 
tinue to imagine that you must stay 
in bondage to shoemakers’ con- 
stantly changing style-whims in 
order to have handsomely shod, fine- 
looking feet. The intelligent people 
—the keen, clear-thinking, efficient 
people of today who appreciate 
Quality and really know how to live 
no matter in what walk of life they 
are—are, more and more, finding 
the answer to their comfort require- 
ments and style preferences in 


ROUN 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


—the ORIGINAL muscle-developing Health 
Shoes for Men, Women and Children. 


Refuse imitations. Never in your life have 
you known anying to compare with the 


complete HAPPINESS of these famous 
Flexible-Arch Shoes. There’s nothing in 
the world quite like them for putting 


SPRING and SWING in your step and 


VITALITY into your whole body—from 
the ground up. hey give you a better 
grip on yourself. They're wonderful! And 


they come in a variety of attractive models. 
All leathers and colors, too. “STYLE” 
“oo 


but no “STUNTS. 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO., Inc. 
150 Brookline St., EAST LYNN, MASS. 


(Exclusive Stores in principal Cities. 
2000 Agents everywhere.) 


We have just issued 
an interesting book 
on The Care of the 
Feet. Send for it— 


IT’S FREE! 


IN YOUR FEET 
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He could borrow 
money from an 


Edgeworth smoker 


“I left the house in a hurry. Had bought 
my railroad ticket the day before, so I 


didn’t realize I had left my money at home | 


until I was aboard the train. I was going 


to a strange town to do business with a | 


man I didn’t know, so it would have been 
quite embarrassing. 


“T went into the smoking car. I looked 
over the men and decided to tell my story 
to one of them. But which one? 
was the question. It was answered quick- 
ly. A man pulled out a pipe. ‘He’s the 
man for me,’ I thought. But when he 
took a can of Edgeworth from his pocket, 
then I knew. 


“He lent me the trifling sum I asked for 
and in thanking him I mentioned that I 
was an Edgeworth smoker and that was 
what influenced me to speak to him, a per- 
fect stranger. 


“Perfect stranger!’ he laughed. ‘Not 
on your life. No pipe smoker is a per- 
fect stranger to another—especially if they 
both smoke Edgeworth.’ ” 


There does seem to 
be a friendship among 
Edgeworth smokers. 
We don’t claim that 
the tobaccois responsi- 
ble for this so much as 
the kind of men who 
smoke Edgeworth. 


dcp, œ Perhapsyou’ve 
og WORT) had a similar ex- 
Pluc s g perience. If you 
Slice have, we’d like to 

hear of it. 


And we'll send 
free samples— 


of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed or Plug Slice 
—to any man whether he has some favorite 
brand or not. We know we couldn’t 
change him from a tobacco that exactly 
suited him but if Edgeworth should con- 
vince him—well, that would make us both 


happy. 


Send a postcard for free samples with 
your name and address to Larus & Brother 
Company, 25 South 21st St., Richmond, 
Va. If you would also add the name and 
address of the dealer from whom you usual- 
ly buy your tobacco, we would appreciate 
your courtesy. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 


Larus & Brother Company will gladly send | 


you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 


generous helpings | 


That | 
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Arlita laughed. ‘‘ Wait till we get home, 
Snuggles.” 

“Ive got some, too.” 

“You have! What?” 

“Wait till we get home,” replied Jerry, 
grinning happily. 

Arlita teased, but he was firm. 

“How many of ’em are there, Jerry? 
You said ‘some.’” 

“Eight.” 

“Eight!” 

ce Yep.” 

Arlita was silent. He’d thought she’d 
be amazed, and she was. 

They opened the door of the lighted 
house and hurried in. Arlita saw the 
floors the first thing. 

“Oh, Jerry!” 

“Do look pretty well, don’t they? 
Come on. Want you to see my back 
porch.” Jerry led the way proudly. 

He showed her the new shelves, and 
made her turn the doorknob he had fixed, 
and close one eye and look at the chande- 
lier to see if it was perfectly straight; he 
showed her the closet rods, neatly hung 
with garments on hangers; then he 
marched her to the porch again, opened 
the cellar door and, turning on the light, 
had her look down at the pile of glossy 
hard coal on the right-hand side. The 
bunch of bananas showed dimly on the 
other side, but he forgot to mention it. 

Arlita had grown more and more silent. 

He hadn’t dreamed she’d be so over- 
whelmed. “I had the best time doing it 
all, Yellow-top. It wasn’t much of a job, 
any of it, except getting the coke out. 
That—” 

“You don’t mean— You didn’t do it 
yourself!” Arlita’s voice was excited. 

He told her laughingly about Joe Briley 
and the rented wagon, and how he’d sent 
him off, riding his bare-backed, bridleless 
steed. And when he had finished, Arlita 
was crying miserably into the davenport 
cushions. Crying! 

“Oh, come now, Goldilocks,” Jerry ex- 
claimed. “I shouldn’t have told you, I 
see. Why, it wasn’t anything. Only took 
a little time. I need something like that 
once in a while. Here, sweetheart,” — 
picking her up in his big arms—‘‘it’s your 
turn now. Come on with your surprises.” 


JFOR a long time Arlita only shook her 
head, but at last she sat up and smiled 
shakily. ‘‘Well, I suppose PII have to. 
But I'd rather be shot, darcy Honestly, I 
would. PIl get the letter. It’s in my bag.” 
What in the world could she mean? 
Arlita Dent opened her leather traveling 
bag and e S ER from a side pocket 
some letters. Jerry recognized his own 
scrawly writing on several of them. So 
wives bose them. He’d often wondered. 
One of the other letters was buff-col- 


ored. Arlita handed it to him and he read:- 


My Dear Mrs. Denr: I’ve pulled all the 
strings, and you'll be glad to know the result. 
You can have the middle terrace on Lancaster 
Street, December fifteenth. The Baileys’ lease 
expires the tenth, as I thought. Kindly say 
to any inquirers that you have been on the 
waiting list for some months. 

Remembering with much pleasure our meet- 
ing on the train, and hoping this will be just the 
Christmas present you want for Mr. Dent, I 
am Yours very sincerely, 

Joun J. Hersey. 


Arlita watched her husband read, and 
her face quivered. “I wouldn’t have told 


you, Jerry, only—I—I’ve already paid 
him a month’s rent. I borrowed the money 
from Daddy. 
“And then... theres . . . there’s 
something else. My other surprise. . . 
It—they are sort of ... connected.” 
She came to him and sat on his knees 
and whispered something, stumblingly, 
into his left ear. 
Jerry’s face flushed hotly and he sat 
very still for a few seconds, silent, then his 
arms closed round her and he whispered, 
too. He whispered, “Oh, honey-girl, 
eee down into Arlita’s golden 
Ar. 


THEY sat there a long time quietly. 
Jerry’s thoughts were racing. God, how 
happy he was! There was everything, 
everything in the whole world to work for. 
Of course Arlita wanted a flat, with neigh- 
bors on both sides, and a furnace so that 
the bedroom would be warm, and a janitor 
to take care of the furnace. Of course she 
didn’t want her husband to travel. 

Well, he wouldn’t, not after this winter. 
He’d find something in the spring that 
would let him stay home all the time. If 
things were still dead and his own firm 
wasn’t doing anything, he’d go in with the 
Hawleys. They'd Nevached the subject. 

And hadn’t Arlita been clever to work 
that agent? She was a wonder, Arlita was. 

She clung to him passionately when he 

ut her down from his lap. “Oh, Jerry, 
fers, I love you so! And I’ve been so 
cross and unreasonable and naggy. I 
didn’t mean to be. It just—” 

He silenced her with a kiss, marched her 
to the bedroom door, and managed the 
following mixed reply: ‘Hop in, hon! 
You're not, either. You've never been, 
not once. I’ll get breakfast.” 

He whistled under his breath as he put 
oatmeal in the cooker and hunted through 
the pantry for prunes to soak. He was 
brushing each prune carefully with the 
vegetable brush, when a sudden realiza- 
tion stopped both whistling and action for 
a moment. 

“I never thought of it before, but may- 
be I am a fusser, an old lady, as Arlita 
says. Maybe I get on her nerves as much 
as she does on mine sometimes. 

“Sure. Prob’ly I do.” 

He resumed his tuneless whistling, fin- 
ished scrubbing the prunes, rinsed them 
three times, and covered them with water, 
while his mind raced ahead into a new land. 

When he came into the bedroom, his 
wife lay still, her face turned away from 
the light, her fluffy hair, loose as she al- 
ways left it at night, spreading over the 
pillow. He looked at her with a sort of 
reverence. Then he looked toward the 
dresser. Yes, the white comb had hair in 
it, fine yellow hair like a mist. 

He saw his own blond head in the glass. 
He was a tow-head; Arlita’s hair was 
golden. The baby—why, the baby would 
have to have yellow hair! Arlita’s hair 
was fine, fine as floss, but the baby’s 
would be finer still. . . . How soft a baby’s 
hair must be. 

He reached down and took the hair 
from Arlita’s comb with unshrinking fin- 
gers and put it into her receiver. It was 
likely ked alwayi be doing that, he knew, 
but he wouldn’t mind any more; that is, 
not much. It was such a little thing when 
you loved a person; just mist, that you 
could see the sun shining through. 
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Kodak brings your vacation back 


All the fun you’ve had—all the friends you’ve made— 


your vacation story told in split seconds, with a Kodak. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer’s 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. The Kodak City 
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“The Sound 
of Safety!” 


The American Magazine ~ 


NOW COST NO MORE 


THAN ORDINARY MAKES 


The “extras” you get in their duplex 
tread construction make Vacuum Cup 
Tires matchless in long-continued, low- 
est-cost service. 


Extra! —The greater thickness of the 


regular Vacuum Cup Tread, as com- 
pared with ordinary tires, giving greater 
mileage. — 

Extra! —More plies of the highest quality fabric 
obtainable, giving still additional mileage. 


Extra!—The tread of hundreds of sturdy, non- 
skid Vacuum Cups, in addition to the regular 


extra-heavy tread, adding further to the already | 


unusual mileage service. 


Extra! —The guaranteed nonskid qualities of the 
Vacuum Cup Tread on wet, slippery pavements, 
the famous grip-hold-letgo principle of suction, 
producing “The Sound of Safety!” 


Yet Vacuum Cup Tires with all these “extras” 
cost no more than you would pay for ordinary 
makes of tires. The safety costs you nothing! 


Get the latest price schedule from our dealer— 
you will be agreeably surprised. 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 


JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the World 


Pennsylvania 


ACUUM CUP 


CORD TIRES 
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Mrs. Perkinson Sets a Trap 


(Continued from page 44) 


half-hour’s climb from Dicky’s cottage to 
her own house, and by the time she stood 
on the porch looking out over the dark 
valley with its sprinkling of yellow home 
lights she was breathing hard. 

She cooked a a A supper, 
cleared the table, washed the dishes, and 
went into her little bedroom and study. 

To-night she opened the Bible at what 
she habitually alertei to as the “Sams.” 
She read long and earnestly, breaking off 
once to light her oil heater, and a second 
time to rouse pey, from a fit of snoring. 

At length she stirred him wide awake 
with the toe of her walking shoe. 

“ You sit up and pay attention, Jerry,” 
she admonished him. “As near as I can 
make out, King David used to fume and 
hocus concerning his enemies as much as 
the next one, and they printed it in the 
Bible. Reckon if he’d been younger and 
spryer, he’d have gone after ’em with a 
six-shooter and not tatked so much. 
Looks that way to me. And that being 
the case, Jerry, I’m going to take that long- 
horn into camp, just like I promised him I 
would! He give that bottle of shark bait 
to Dicky to-day just to show me I couldn’t 
preach sedition in his parish. Well, I’m 

= > ” 
going to show him! 

At eleven next morning Mrs. Perkinson 
put the “Back in ten minutes” sign on 
the office door and with abstracted eye 
and leisurely step approached her dilapi- 
dated touring car, parked down the street. 
Embarking without ostentation, she was 
soon out of town and traversing a country 
which save for its firm adobe roadbed and 
tightly strung four-wire fence might have 
been still unknown to the white man. 

At the foot of a ridge Mrs. Perkinson 
slowed down to scan a trespass sign nailed 
at the head of a private road. Somewhere 
in the solitude out beyond that sign lay 
Tony’s ranch. She looked up the stiff 
grade of the road, and saw that at its sum- 
mit the ridge forked. A little farther on 
she ran her car into a thicket, patted a 
bulge just below the shoulder of her neu- 
tral-tinted sweater-coat—that was where 
her revolver was strapped—and struck off 
through the brush of the spur ridge. 


IFTEEN minutes later she approached 

the edge of a fringe of trees tufting the 
summit, and looked down. She saw plainly 
the ramshackle house and barn, the weedy 
garden, the well-tilled vineyard and or- 
chard. It was easy to see what the paying 
crop was here. 

As she looked, the figure of Shad Bren- 
ner emerged from the house, to be followed 
an instant later by that of the gigantic 
Antonio. They had the leisurely manner of 
men who have just finished a meal. They 
crossed the littered yard and entered an 
extensive outbuilding, which might have 
been a tool shed or granary. Mrs. Perkin- 
son wondered if it was the still-room. 

She looked around fora place whence she 
could see without being seen. She came 
cautiously ‘round a ‘pyramidal pile of 
boulders and found herself at the entrance 
of a den, with a well-beaten path leading 
up to it. 

On top of the boulders she seated her- 


self comfortably, and noted with satis- | 


faction that when the bushes in front of 
her were left to themselves, they com- 
letely hid her. By parting them she could 
ook down and away into the ranch yard. 

She waited and watched fifteen min- 
utes. Then her heart thumped fast and 
she backed cautiously into the bushes. 
From down the gulch there came a tinkle 
of sliding gravel. A moment later a twig 
snapped, and then a man’s voice smote 
her astounded ear. 

“Do you think the old woman meant 
what she said about making trouble?” 


It was Shad Brenner speaking. They | 


had crossed into the brush at the foot of the 
slopes while she was changing her position, 
and now they were on their way to thestill! 
Then Tony replied to Shad’s question: 
“Before she get started, I shoot her! 


There is too many damn women in this | 


country—in business—in politic—” 


His words were becoming indistinct, as | 


were the footsteps of the two men. They 
had entered the den; and it must be a 
place of some cxtent, for two minutes 
afterward all was silent. 


HE raid on Antonio’s evil establishment 
was conducted by a man to whom local 
olitics and reputations were as nothing. 
Fre intended to make sure of his quarry, and 
to that end had plenty of deputies with 
him. 

Shad Brenner and the gigantic Tony 
emerged as the first twig snapped. They 
were armed with rifles; but as part of the 
raiders were on the rocks above the cave 
they found themselves at a disadvantage. 
Shad swung his gun up and nipped a piece 
from the revenue chief’s ear. In the same 
instant a sniper on the bootlegger’s right 
shot him expertly through the head, and 
so Shad’s fishy soul was gathered to his 
fathers. 

With Antonio, matters were different. 
Finding himself at too close quarters to 
use his rifle effectively, he threw it down 
and rushed with the blind rage of a 
charging elephant upon the nearest of the 
raiders. His left hand dropped behind the 
poor fellow’s neck, his right cupped over 
the chin, and with a single twist the 
deputy’s neck was broken. Tony felled 
another of his assailants with his hai: and 
with a bellow that shook the hillside was 
off. Bullets whizzed after him, but at the 
edge of the trees he whirled, shot the 
nearest of his pursuers through the 
stomach with an automatic pistol—and 
was gone. 

A search of the cave disclosed a still, 
vats of mash, sacks of sugar, and many 
cases of empty bottles bearing well-known 
brands. In a back compartment they 
came upon a set of counterfeiter’s plates, 
gravers, vise, micrometers, and 
paraphernalia of-the “profession.” 

“I thought so!” the chief said. “ Bren- 
ner was an old-timer, and he and Tony 
have been flooding the coast with phony 
bills—it’ll be taps for Tony, when they 
catch him!” 

The raiders returned to the village late 
that afternoon. News of the affair spread 
quickly, and Mrs. Perkinson came out of 


other | 
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He: ‘‘Lovely object!’ 
She: ‘‘Why do people give 
such bridge prizes?” 


And He. philosophically: ‘I 
suppose to avoid the mental agony 
of selecting something original.” 


MATTER of fact it’s not easy to select 
an original, appropriate, useful gift. 
For that reason women of taste, and 
men as well, will appreciate this sug- 
gestion: Give BUXTON KEYTAINERS! 


A KEYTAINER keeps keys flat, orderly 
and free from tangling alliances. 
Prevents key-worn pockets and key- 
torn bag linings. The correct way 
to carry keys. In various leathers; 
in sizes holding 1 to 16 keys; in price 
30c to $5.00. 


The new patented Buxton key-hook 
looks like this Coe The hump 
prevents loss of keys. The swivel 
makes keys turn easily. Exclusive 
feature of the Buxton Keytainer. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write us. 


Dealers: Write for information on 
new $30 introductory assortment. 
Territorial representatives wanted. 
BUXTON, INC., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Dept. M 


In Canada: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg; Julian Sale Leather Goods Co., Toronto 


BUXTON 
KEYTAINER 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


The original patented Key-Kase 
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Fagers, 


“SENSIBLE WATCHES” 


For Summer Time 
and All the Time 


HERE isa cer- 

tain steady- 
going faithfulness 
about Ingersoll 
Watches that 
makes them pre- 
ferred for truthful 
time-telling. A 
sturdiness and re- 
liability that is 
all-American in 
spirit. 


More than that, a 
new Ingersoll is a 
matter of relative- 
ly small expense, 
in the event of a 
possible breakage 


Yankee $1.50 


or loss. 
Your dealer can 
show you a com- 
plete line. The 
models with Ra- 
diolite faces are 
mighty useful in 
the dark. 


INGERSOLL WATCH 
CO., Inc. 


NewYork San Francisco 
“hicago 


her office and stood beside the machine 
containing Brenner’s body. 

It was at this moment that Jacob Mc- 
Kinstrey and the druggist beckoned her 
aside and spoke in hushed voices. 

“Now lookahere, Mrs. Perkinson,” the 
druggist said: ‘‘This here Tony’ll come 
back, just as sure as rain and sunshine! 
He waited two years to get Jimmy 
O’Brien, but he got him—between the 
eyes. Couldn’t you take a vacation? Go 
to Hawaii or the Orient? We don’t want 
you shot!” 

There was real anxiety in his voice, and 
Mrs. Perkinson looked curiously at him as 
she shook her head. 

“I couldn’t bring myself to run awa 
from no man like that. If I got to go, 
guess it'd look better if my invoice was 
made out from my home town.” 

There was so much of finality in her 
voice that they forbore to argue. 

And so it came about that for two 
months that fall under the left breast of 
Mrs. Perkinson’s sweater-coat bulged the 
holster of the forty-five caliber, single- 
action revolver with which she had once 
decapitated pheasants and rattlesnakes. 
She never took the short cut up Glory Hill 
without feeling for the handle of the gun, 
and her keen eyes measured the bole of 
every oak tree as she approached it. 

Gradually her vigilance — slackened. 
There came conflicting reports—that 
Tony had been seen in New Yorks that 
he had been shot in Chicago; that he had 
escaped to Europe. And in Mrs. Perkin- 
son’s mind, a man who was everywhere 
eventually came to be nowhere. 


ON AN overcast night in early Decem- 
ber there emerged along a path above 
the village the figure of a man, a huge 
and sinister figure, with something of the 
sprawling strength of a gorilla in it. 

He descended stealthily into the valley. 
Up a gloomy side street he crept, peering 
ahead with glowing eyes and pausing at 
each distant footstep. In this manner he 
approached the forlorn restaurant from 
which jackass brandy had formerly been 
distributed and stuck his face close to the 
cobwebbed window. He could make out 
that the place had been dismantled. The 
mirrors were gone, the bar was a mass of 
kindling a 

A rumbling snarl escaped him, and foam 
appeared on his blue lips. He turned and 
went stealthily up the street, sticking close 
to the shadow until he reached the corner. 

The train flashed up, and the man 
hidden diagonally across from the station 
watched half a dozen passengers alight. 
Among them was a woman who carried a 
worn brief case. 


“Every time I get out of that pesky 
y g pesky , 


city, I swear IIl never step foot in it 
again,” he heard her declare. ‘Come on, 
Jerry; let’s go home.” 

He turned and shuffled back along the 
unlighted street, crossed an unrailed 
bridge, and came out upon a wooded flank 
of Glory Hill. He knew every rabbit 
track in this country, ard he pushed for- 
ward without hesitating. 

He paused. Her house—the great hands 
closed convulsively—was just around the 
turn... 

She came at last. Slipping still nearer, 
with the stealth of a cougar, he saw her 
pause at her gate to look up. 

She turned and went deliberat down 


the slope to the house; a key rattled and 
the front door swung open. He could see 
her as she adjusted the wick of her bright 
nickel lamp. 

As he approached the house his restless 
glance noted the telephone wires cleated 
along the roof of the porch. He paused 
and considered, then with a shrug passed 
on, went swiftly up the steps, and was in- 
side. 

She and her lamp had disappeared into 
the back part of the little house. 

“Here’s the rest of this ham bone for 
you to gnaw at, Jerry,” he heard her say. 

Evidently she was in the kitchen. The 
back door opened and closed—she had 
turned the dog out upon the porch. He 
advanced till he was able to peer through 
an intervening room. 

Then he drew back against the wall. 
She was coming toward him. She crossed 
the intervening room. She was within 
arm’s reach— 

There was a quickly muffed cry as his 
great hands closed round her neck. For a 
moment the predatory instinct was hot 
upon him—to snap her neck as he had 
snapped that of the revenue man! It was 
a simple trick, «mastered in his old days 
as a Shanghaier. 

He controlled himself. He wanted to 
talk to her, first. He had many things to 
say, and he wanted to watch her face as 
she listened. It would be some compensa- 
tion for those days of hiding, those nights 
of searching cold and wet when he had 
lain shivering, afraid to kindle a fire. 

Again the soapy froth was on his lips. 
He felt her turn limp in his hands. Pre 
dragged her to a chair, a chair beside a 
table, on the corner of which lay her 
Bible. He dropped her into this chair 
and stood for a moment watching her. 
Her head sagged on one shoulder. 

Afterward he crossed to her bed and tore 
from it the snowy counterpane. To rip 
this into strips; to bind her wrists behind 
the chair with these; to fasten her down 
with turn after turn of the fabric—this 
was the work of but seconds. 

He went into the kitchen for the lamp. 
When he had returned to the front room 
and was standing there, his great arms 
folded loosely across his gorilla chest, her 
eyes quivered open. 

A slow smile threw into horrible relief 
the gash of his mouth. 

“T come back—to see you!” he said. 
“I— Damn! I not talked so long my 
mouth get stiff!” 


E SHOOK his head ferociously at her 

and dropped into a chair. Then reach- 
ing under his coat he drew out a stiletto. 
This he struck with a murderous lunge 
into the table beside her Bible. 

“You made me hunted like one beast! 
What you pay for this? Aragh—” 

A babbling fury that was not speech 
burst from his lips, and this damming back 
of what he would have said maddened 
him till his face grew purple and the veins 
stood out, thickly knotted, on his forehead 
and temples. 

“You said you would make me trouble, 
and, Holy Mother! You have made him! 
But I, Antonio, I shall kill you—with this 
knife—and I will burn your house! People 
will say, ‘Why, that poor old woman 
burn up! She must be careless—she drop 
matches! Is it not terrible?” 


All this time Mrs. Perkinson had said 
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You Are Wanted 


for a Bigger Job - 


ODAY—somewhere in the United 

States—two young men are seated at 

adjoining desks in the same big office. 
You, perhaps, are one of those men— 


Neither man has “money’’—or influen- 
tial friends—or unusual ability— 


Yet ten years from today one of those 
men will be holding a highly responsible 
executive position—swinging a job that 
pays from $10,000 to $50,000 a year— 

—While the other will be still at the 
same old desk, plugging away at the same 
old routine tasks, taking orders instead of 
giving them—and_ receiving each week 
scarcely more than he drew when he started. 


No need to cite instances. You, yourself, 
have seen this thing work out so many 
times that “luck” cannot possibly be offered 
as an alibi. 

The explanation? 

“Without painstaking study,” writes 
Percy H. Johnston, President at thirty- 
eight of the great Chemical National Bank 
of New York, “no man can hope to attain 
the highest reaches of his profession. Per- 
haps I can speak with unusual sincerity on 
this subject, because I religiously devote four 
or five evenings every week to study.” 


Why Do Men Throw Away 
Their Chances for Success? 


One of the greatest tragedies in the world 
is that of the man who never dares to pic- 
ture for himself a successful future, who goes 
thru life deluded by the thought that the 
big executive positions are beyond him. 


Such a person never stops to realize that 
the ten-thousand-dollar man rarely, if ever, 
possesses anything which he himself can 
not acquire. 


Determination, perseverance, courage—these are 
qualities which any may claim and cultivate. 


One thing alone marks out the man who strides 
from one big job to the next, and that is—specialized 
training. 

But every man has twenty-four hours in his day— 


And just as surely as the sun rises in the east, a 
man in earnest for success can get the training that 
will land him in a big-pay job. 


From $65 a Month 
To $7,000 a Year 


Every day in the year, we at LaSalle see proof of 
what apeckalined taining can do for a man. To us, 
this proof is so apparent that we marvel that any 
man should deny himself a successful future—when 
the tools with which to carve it out are so readily 
within his reach. 


Think of the Ss 
thrill which R. A NnS 
Warner of Harris- b 


burg, Pa., experi- 
enced when he 
found his way out 
of a $65-a-month 
job— and increased 
his earnings to better 
than $7,000 a year! 
“At the time I enrolled with 
LaSalle," he writes, “I was 
operating an addressing machine 
for a local concern, with absolutely 
no chance to forge ahead. I decided to 
take advantage of your course in Business 
Management and also Higher Accountancy. 
As a result, this training has taken me from 
the $65-a-month class in 1915 to a present earn- 
ing power (in 1921) of over $7,000 a year. Without 
a question, LaSalle Extension University has been 
the direct cause of my present success.” 


Picture the changed viewpoint of James C. Pitton 


of Tacoma, Wash., who found his way to $10,000 a 
year. 


“I have your course in Business Management to 

thank for the position I now hold,” he writes 

“Ww hen I took up your work I was barely making a 

living. Today I sit in the manager's chair of one of 

the largest financial institutions In the United 

States and Canada, My earnings this year will be 

in the neighborhood of $10,000, and I have the 

greatest Opportunity that any man could wish for 
n the way of promotion to bigger things.” 

Not a day goes by at LaSalle but what many 
statements such as the following are scattered thru 
the morning's mail: 

“Three years ago I was oc- 

cupying a bookkeeper's high 

stool and drawing $1,100 

Today, I am comptroller of u 

good-sized corporation, with 

a salary to start of $4,500." 

“Passed the bar examination 

with second highest honors 

in a class of 71." 

“I owe my present position 

(as Secretary and Assistant 

Treasurer of a million-dollar 

corporation) to the Problem 

Method.” 

“Now Service Manager, 

with 466 per cent increase." 

“Have just declined a job 

paying $3,250. During the 

ast year my salary has been 
increased 150 per cent.” 

“My training has already 

yielded me a protit of 1000 

per cent.” 


Swift Advancement 
by the Problem Method 


In business, as in science, many wonderful things 
are happening. In earlier times, for example, 
“experience’’—inexact and  long-drawn-out— was 
made the basis for advancement. Today, by the 
LaSalle Problem Method, it is possible—within a 
comparatively few months—to gain the specialized 
business training that equips a man for important 
executive responsibilities 

For under the Problem Method you do not 
merely read how to do a thing; you do it You 
master principles by solving aital problems, under 
the direction of some of the ablest men in their 
respective fields in America. The soundness of the 
Problem Method is attested by the swift advance- 
ment won by LaSalle-trained men. 


Send the Coupon 


We have placed the facts before you—but only 
you can make the decision that will carry you swiftly 
forward to the bigger job 

If you are the sort who is willing to prepare for 
greater responsibilities, we at LaSalle would like to 
know you better, for we can surely help you 

For your convenience we have added a coupon, 
which will promptly bring you information regarding 
the training you are interested in, together with 
details of our convrenient-payment plan With this 
information we will send you a copy of “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” a book that has inspired thou- 
sands of ambitious men to greater achievement. 
“Get this book,” said a prominent Chicago execu- 
tive, “even if you have to pay five dollars for it.” 
We will send it free. 

The bigger job is waiting. Will it find you ready? 
Mailing the coupon does not obligate you in any way. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Sa SS ee INOUIRY COUPON —— es 
LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 833-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service 1 have marked with an X 
below. Also a copy of your booklet, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me 


O Business Management: Train- g Railway Accounting and Sta- O Modern Foremanship and Pro- 
ing for Oficial, Managerial, Sales 


Outstanding Facts About LaSalle 


Founded in 1908. 
Financial resources more than $7,500,000. 


Total LaSalle organization exceeds 1600 people— 
the est and strongest business training insti- 


tion Management: Training for duction Methods: Training inthe 

tution the world. and Executive positions Railway Auditors, Comptrollers, direction and hand of indus- 
Numbers among its students and graduates more Salesmanship—Principles and nuntants, Clerks, Station trial forces—for Executives, Man- 
than 350,000 business and professional men and o Practice: Troloins for Bates and Agents, Members of Ratlway and agers, Superintendents. Contrac- 
women, ranging in age from 20 to 70 years. Advertising Executives, Solicitors, Public Utilities Commissions, ete tors, Foremen, Sub-foremen, ete. 
Annual enrollment, now about 60,000. Sales Troodon Managers, nales a] Industrial Management EM- O Personnel and Employ mane 
men, Manufacturers’ Agents anc ciency: For Executives, Manag- Management: Training for Fm- 

AverereSeeot embers) 1 eee all those engaged in retail, whole- ers, OMice and Shop Employees loyers. Employment Managers, 
LaSalle texts used in more than 400 resident sale or specialty selling and those desiring practical train- Exec utives, Industrial Engineers, 


schools, colleges and universities. 


LaSalle-trained men occupying Important positions 
with every large corporation, railroad and busi- 
ness institution in the United States. 


LaSalle Placement Bureau serves student and em- 


O Higher Accountancy: Training ing in industrial management 
for positions as Auditor, Comp- principles and practice 
troller, Certified Public Account- Modern Business Correspond- 
ant, Cost Accountant, etc. ence and Practice: Training for 

O Traffic Management—Foreign Salesand Collection Correspondents; 
and Domestic: Trainin or Sales Promotion Managers; Credit 
positions as Railroad and Indus- and Office Managers: Correspond- 
trial Trafe Manager, ete. ence Supervisors, Secretaries, etc 

O Law:TrainingforBar;LL.B.Degree. © Banking and Finance. 


O C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 


O Commercial Law. 

O Expert Bookkeeping. 
C Business English. 

O Commercial Spanish. 
O Effective Speaking. 


o 


ployer without charge. Scores of big organiza- 
tions look to LaSalle for men to fill high-grade 
executive positions. 

Tuition refunded in full on completion of course if 
student is not satisfied with training received. 


NBI6 hao raaa Present. Positionias. ns aanta AU ORE cece Steet ee 


»-..General Education 
«+... Voeational Guidance 
«Business Law 
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A Big Raise in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, if You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of oth- 
ers who have doubled and trebled 
their salaries in a year’s time. You 
wondered how they did it. Was it a 
pull? Don’t you think it. When a 


man is hired he gets paid for exactly 


what he does, there is no sentiment 
in business. It’s preparing for the 
future and knowing what to do at the 
right time that doubles and trebles 
salaries. 


Remember When You 
Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the first time? 
You thought that you would never learn and 
then—all of a sudden you knew how, and 
said in surprise: “Why it’s a cinch it you 
know how.” It’s that way with most things. 
and getting a job with big money is no excep- 
tion to the rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of asingle working hour 
we can show you a sure way to success and 
big pay. A large number of men in each of 
the positions listed are enjoying their salar- 
ies use of our help—we want to help you. 
Make check on the coupon against the job 
you want and we will help you get it. Write 
or print your name on the coupon send 
it in today. 


American School 


Dept. G.C.1, Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 


American School 
Dept. G.C.1, Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 


Architect 

„Building Contractor 
Automobile Engineer 
utomobile Repairman 


nager 
ceson! Cert. Public Accountant 


‘orem: p 
PRIS Accountant and Auditor . Sanitary Engineer 
.... Bookkeeper à SI or (and Mapping) 
Draftsman and Designer s Telephone Engineer 
Electrical Engin ‘elegraph Engineer 


eer 
„Electric Li nea Power 


Saes Wireless Radio 
Broens Undecided 


The secretof killing rats 
Rats won't eat food they know has killed other 
rats. That's why ordinary rat poisons fail. Rats remem- 
ber them from night to night. But Rough on Rats is 
mixed with other foods, a different food each night. This 
fools rats. Rough on Rats economically exterminates in 
three nights. Don’t die in house. At drug and general 
stores. Send for free booklet, “Ending Rats and Mice.” 
_ E. S. WELLS, Chemist 


Tu 


Send me full information on the subject checked 
and how you will help me win success. 


1 Graduate 
Fire Insurance Expert 


), 


DIE SONT 
> IN A 
P enaa Ene HOUSE A 
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nothing, but gradually the fear had gone 
out of her eyes. A sudden and dramatic 
danger shakes the steadiest nerves. It is 
like the jerk of a rope. Afterward comes 
the test, the steady pull, which decides 
the moral conflict. 

Antonio laughed noiselessly, then looked 
searchingly ’round the room. “I leave 
the telephone alone. If I cut his wire 
someone might guess! Ah, yes. And the 
dog, he shall go with you! But now—be- 
fore I kiss you with this!” 

He twisted the knife out of the table 
and struck a backhanded blow at the air 
between them. 

“But first—I must have your money. 
I am a poor man. My property is gone. 
Who so willing to give to the poor An- 
tonio as his darling friend?” 

He crossed to the bureau, picked up her 
purse and shook out a handful of small 
change. His face drew into a pallid snarl. 

“Where is the little cache?” he de- 
manded. ‘‘ Hidden under the bed—under 
the foor—in the wall—in the yard? Say 
to me where it is, dear one!” 


At this time her lips had been com- 
pressed and silent, but now the ghost of 
asmile flickered over them, and she spoke. 

“Don’t you wish you knew?” she 
taunted him. ‘‘But—you don’t!” 

If she had desired to goad him to utter 
madness, so that he should strike at once 
and end her torture, she almost succeeded. 
He seized the knife again. 

Then his hand fell at his side. He re- 
laced the knife on the table, and stood 
ooking with a heavy pondering brow 

round the room. His glance reached the 
little oil heater and paused. 

“Ah, shall we warm her feet?” he 
rumbled. ‘‘Is she cold? Shall we warm 
them—blister them— roast them?” 

She waited till he had brought the 
heater and placed it close to her feet. 
Then something seemed to snap within 
her, and she stirred. , 

“All right, Tony, you win,” she said. 
“I don’t want to go limping into heaven 
with my feet blistered. You'll find what 
little I’ve got by me in the little cupboard 
back of that picture!” 

Mumbling disjointed threats, he crossed 
the room and jerked the picture from its 
hangings. He opened the small door thus 
revealed and looked in. Then he turned 
till his bloodshot eyes rested burningly on 
her face. Again the silent laugh. 

“Whisky! Good whisky!” he said 
huskily. “‘ Darling, I shall drink to you 
before I send you on that so funny journey 
into the clouds!” 

He took from one of the shelves of the 
hidden cupboard a small pile of bills held 
together with a rubber band. ‘These, 
without counting, he threw upon the 
table. The thing which seemed to have 
captured all of his interest and attention 
was a pint bottle, nearly full of amber- 
colored liquid. It bore a dispensary label, 
upon which were printed the words, “Two 
teaspoonfuls every four hours.” Cupped 
over the cork was a whisky glass, Sal ae 
the man removed this and tilted the cork, 
the pungent smell of spirits filtered into 
the room. 

“All, these good people!” he grated. 
“She has been drinking liquor, like this, 
while I have lain on my belly and sucked 
in ditch water! Darling, I drink to you! 
l drink to you many times!” 


He did so, discarding after the second 
drink the little glass in favor of a swifter 
and more primitive method. He drank 
the fiery stuff as an ordinary man might 
drink water. 

Mrs. Perkinson’s eyes held his face with- 
out faltering. It was almost as if again 
she ventured to hope... . 

He set the nearly emptied bottle down. 
There was a slight alteration in his ex- 
pression—a hint of vagueness, perhaps. 
She hung upon this look tll he perceived 
her scrutiny. 

“You think I shall be drunk and for- 
get?” he grinned, with ferocious playful- 
ness. “‘Ah, not so, dearest—see! Such 
good liquor is as water to me! I drink to 
you yet again!” 

As he raised the bottle to his lips a con- 
tortion twisted his features. He started 
up, only to drop back into his chair. He 
placed the bottle carefully on the table 
and wiped his forehead with his sleeve. 
Then, with a suffocating cry of rage and 
fear he stood up, spun convulsively round, 
and crashed to the floor. A quiver shook 
his body and spread itself to the table, so 
that the stiletto vibrated like a living 
thing about to strike. Then he lay still. 

It took Mrs. Perkinson half an hour to 
free one hand; but then she hitched her 
chair ’round till she could grasp the knife, 
and quickly cut her remaining bonds. She 
stretched luxuriously as she stood up, and 
for a long moment studied the face of the 
outlaw, who was breathing stertorously. 

“Guess you never tackled one of my 
cocktails before, Tony,” she observed 
placidly as she went ’round him to the 
telephone. She got a number in the city 
and delivered her astounding message in a 
steady voice; then hung up, and disap- 
peared into her sewing-room. 


WHEN she reémerged, she carried a 
spool of heavy striped cord, of the 
kind used for doing up books and parcels, 
and a huge darning needle. Then she pro- 
ceeded after the manner ofa harvest spider 
trussing up a hornet. She sewed the coat 
along the front, sewed it all around to the 
trousers, then rolled him a little farther 
upon his side and sewed his cuffs and the 
forearms of his coat sleeves firmly to- 
gether behind his back. This done, she 
sewed both sleeves to the back of the coat 
and sewed his ankles together. 

“There, Old-Timer,” she apostrophized 
the sleeper, “now, if you do happen to 
wake up before you're called for, I guess 
you and me’ll be able to get along pretty 
peaceable. I never did see no sense in an 
officer of the law carting a pair of heavy 
handcuffs around, when a needle and 
thread’ll do the same work. But then, a 
man’s brains is naturally a leetle slow.” 

She went out and admitted Jerry, and 
afterward, for nearly three quarters of an 
hour, sat beside the little oil heater and 
read from the “Sams” concerning the 
fate of evildoers. 

“Thou shalt diligently consider his 
place, and it shall not be!” she crooned 
rhythmically as she closed the book and 
went toward the front door in answer to 
a shout from the darkness. 

Six men carrying a lantern were coming 
down the trail. They broke into a run 
when they saw her standing in her door- 
way, and presently the revenue officer was 
in the room, looking down at the colossal 
figure of the snoring outlaw. 
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The Land of Unborn Babies 


N Meaeterlinck’s Play— 
“The Blue Bird,” you see the exquisite Land— 
all misty blue—where countless babies are waiting 


their time to be born. 


As each one’s hour comes, Father Time swings wide 
the big gate. Out flies the stork with a tiny bundle 
addressed to Earth. 


The baby cries lustily at leaving its nest of soft, fleecy 
clouds —not knowing what kind of an earthly “nest” 
it will be dropped into. | 

Every baby cannot be born into a luxurious home— 
cannot find awaiting it a dainty, hygienic nursery, 
rivalling in beauty the misty cloud-land. 

But it is every child’s rightful heritage to be born 
into a clean, healthful home where the Blue Bird of 
Happiness dwells. 


As each child is so born— 

the community, the nation, and the home are richer. 
For just as the safety of a building depends upon its 
foundation of rock or concrete so does the safety of 
the race depend upon its foundation —the baby. 
And just as there is no use in repairing a building 
above, if its foundation be weak, there is no use in 
hoping to build a strong civilization except throigh 
healthy, happy babies. 


Thousands of babies— 

die needlessly every year. Thousands of rickety little 
feet falter along Life’s Highway. Thousands of im- 
perfect baby-eyes strain to get a clear vision of the 
wonders that surround them. Thousands of de- 
fective ears cannot hear even a mother’s lullaby. 


And thousands of physically unfit men and women 
occupy back seats in life, are counted failures —all 
because of the thousands and thousands of babies 
who have been denied the birthright of a sanitary 


and protective home. 


So that wherever one looks — the need for better 
homes is apparent. And wherever one listens can 
be heard the call for such homes from the Land of 
Unborn Babies. 


The call is being heard— 

by the schools and colleges that are establishing class- 
es in homemaking and motherhood; by public nurses 
and other noble women who are visiting the homes 
of those who need help and instruction; by the 
hospitals that.are holding Baby Clinics. 

By towns and cities that are holding Baby Weeks 
and health exhibits; by magazines and newspapers 
that are publishing articles on pre-natal care. 

By Congress that has passed the Mothers and Babies 
Act, under which health boards in every State will be 
called upon to give information to expectant mothers. 


G: 
All this is merely a beginning— Ce 
The ground has hardly been broken 74 
for the Nation’s only safe foundation 
— healthy babies—each of whom must $—\\. 
have its rightful heritage —An Even i 
Chance—a healthy body. fe oe = 
The call will not be answered until A 
every mother, every father and every 


- community helps to make better homes Fert! 


in which to welcome visitors from the %7; 
Land of Unborn Babies. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has been working 
years for improvement in home 
conditions and surroundings and 
rejoices in having helped thereby 
to reduce materially the death 
rate of babies and of mothers in 

childbirth. During this period 
the death she fom infectious 


n has been 
reduced +i The coed 
rate has been reduced 31.9%. 


The work of this Company has 
been of such vital importance to 
its policyholders and the public, will be glad 

quest,booklets telling the mother 
how to prepare for the baby; 


that it is publishing the results 
with the hope of showing to ev- 
eryone, everywhere, that there is 
nothing more important than 
protecting the people of our land 
from preventable diseases and 
unnecessary death. 


death In 1921 the Metropolitan dis- 


tributed 25,000,000 booklets 


Published by 


dealing with the most important 


how to keep the home sanitary 3 
how to protect her children 
against contagious diseases— 

to make the family reper and 


HALEY FISKE, President 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY—NEW YORK 
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Your records are 
your business history 


No important fact of your business ever dies. As it is 
filled in, each page of your ledgers tells a complete story 
or one which is continued on the following page. The 
total makes up your business history. Every page is 
important. You may want a particular page at any 
moment. With modern loose leaf methods it is quickly 
and conveniently available. 


Accountants know how loose leaf supplies for machine 
record-keeping facilitate recording and keep office re- 
cords safe. National Loose Leaf devices and supplies 
meet every irement of bank and commercial work 
for use with all standard posting machines. 

You can see at a glance how National Tray Binders 
and sheets make machine bookkeeping easy and accu- 
rate. The pages are arranged in just the right eee 
for quick fingering. The binders open pads, old ex- 
actly the number of pages you need, and close securely. 
A minimum of effort with maximum results is assured. 

At every good stationery store you will find the clerks 
glad to show you National Ledger Binders, and sheets 
of all kinds and for every purpose. The Eagle trade 
mark guarantees that every National Loose Leaf item 
is free from imperfections. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO, 121 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 
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The Right Book to Write In 


Ledgers 

Ledger Sheets 

Post Binders 

Sheet Holders 

Bank Forms 

Price Books 

Ring Binders 
Columnar Sheets 
Commercial Forms 
Memorandum Books 
Students’ Note-Books 


Ask your stationer for 
a copy of our book, 
“Ready Records for 
Accounting.” If he 
cannot supply you, 
write us. 


National Blank Book Company 


LOOSE LEAF AND BOUND BOOKS 


©1922 National Blank Book Co, 


NATIONAL 
Tray Binders 
and Sheets 


National Binders or 
machine posting embody 
the -most improved and 
practical features —conve- 
muience of use, expansion, 
off-set facilities, speed in 


handling, preservation of 


is . 
Available in three sizes 
and capacities, five styles. 
Sheets supplied for all 
record requirements. 
Ask to see National 
Series 8700. 


“ But what did you do to him?” he de- 
manded, for the third time. ‘‘Don’t try 
to tell me that less than a pint of whisky 
put him into a trance like this! He could 
have drunk a quart of it!” 

“Thats what he seemed to think,” 
Mrs. Perkinson observed comfortably; 
“but I guess he wa’n’t used to my brand! 
You see,” she elucidated, “when I got 
tired carrying that old gat of mine around, 
I sat down and figured it out. There was 
two ways Tony might try to get square; 
one was to shoot me from the brush some- 
time, when I was out with a_ buyer. 
There didn’t seem to be no way I could 
prevent that; but I had an idea that way 
wouldn’t fill the bill for Tony, he’d want 
to do some talkin’, before he bumped me 
off. And that left the other way—for him 
to sneak up on me here. I tried to get my 
noodle to work like his would, and I asked 
myself: Supposin’ he does get in here, and 
get the drop on me, how could I stack the 
deck on him? Well, that’s how I did it!” 

She pointed with a guileless smile and 
an a of finality at the whisky bottle. 

é“ ut— ” 

“Knock-out drops,” said Mrs. Perkin- 
son. ‘“‘My son-in-law is a doctor, and he 
fixed it up for me. And I knew, just as 
sure as I knew my name is Elizabeth 
Perkinson, that Tony would want my 
money, what little I’ve got, and that if I . 
put the whisky bottle beside it hed have 
that, too. Wouldn’t do to have it out in 
pan sight, as he might suspect something. 

ut hide it from him—and him bein’ a 
man—I knew he'd find his way to it! 


And I reckon he did!” 


Animals Have Brain 
Storms Just as Some 
Human Beings Do 


(Continued from page 48) 


which fortunately held. Quinn, although 
badly hurt (it’s a miracle he wasn’t killed), 
regained his senses and rolled to the fence, 
where he was helped over and to the hos- 
pital. 

“Tt was all my fault,” he declared when 
telling me the story. “An elk can’t help 
being an elk any more than I can. help 
being a man. T ought to have known 
enough to watch him at that season.” 

A few years later, Stanley actually died 
in a brain storm. When, at the end of the 
season, the horns dry up preparatory to 
shedding the blood goes back into the 
head. It was at this season that the elk, 
seized with sudden rage, rushed ’round and 
’round the corral until he dropped, struck 
dead by thundering apoplexy, at the ripe 
age—for an elk—of fifteen years. No one 
mourned him more sincerely than Quinn, 


| who never bore him any grudge, but who 


“loved him like he was a child,” as he 
earnestly told me. 

Among the most graceful animals at the 
Zoo are the zebras. They look like hand- 
some spirited horses dressed in tiger skins. 
Every movement is grace. Always well 
groomed and active, they are a pleasure 
to look at. Yet they number among them 
Bob, one of the worst actors the Zoo has 
ever known. 
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Save This New Way 


Make the money you work for, work for you. And 


make it earn more interest. Investigate the new sav- 
ings system offered bythe U.S. Treasury Department. 


HIS tells how $20 soon becomes $25, how 

$80 soon becomes $100, how $800 soon 
becomes $1000. It shows you how to earn 25 
per cent in five years. And all with the greatest 
safety. 


The United States Government, through the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, has re- 
cently developed a new Savings System, which 


The System is simple. It consists of new U. S. 
Treasury Savings Certificates, yielding at present 
issue prices, 4/2 per cent interest, compounded 
semi-annually, if held to maturity. They mature 
in five years, earning 25 per cent for that period. 


But they can be redeemed at any time before ma- 
turity, at redemption prices which increase from 
month to month, yielding about 314 per cent com- 


has received a spontaneous welcome from men 
and women throughout the Nation. 


Begin Now 


The advantages of this system are many — 
too numerous to list here. But everything 
is explained in a descriptive circular obtain- 
able from your Postmaster or by sending 
direct to the United States Government 
Savings System, as addressed below. 


Note some of the outstanding advantages: 
Any individual can buy up to $5000 matu- 
rity value of Treasury Savings Certificates 
of any one issue, and if desired can have 
them made payable to another person in 
case of death. The Certificates are exempt 
from normal Federal Income Tax and from 
state and local taxation (except estate and 
inheritance taxes). 


Learn all the advantages now offered by 
this new Savings System. See how to accu- 
mulate savings faster. And with complete 
safety. Once you know this simpler, more 
profitable way, you will surely adopt it, as 
thousands of others are doing throughout 
the land. 


How Dollars Grow 


Below are shown the results of invest- 
ment in Treasury Savings Certifi- 
cates—how your money grows when 
interest is compounded — semi-an- 
nually. It shows how to make the 
money you work for, work for you. 
And all the time with absolute safety. 
Observe how soon you will earn 25 
per cent at present issue prices—in 
only 5 years your $20 becomes $25, 
your $80 becomes $100, your $800 
becomes $1000. 


Isaue |Valuc after|Value after |Value after |Value after! y aturity 
Price | one year | two years |three yearn| four years | =% 


$20 |$20.70/$21.45 |$22.20/$23.00| $ 25 
80 | 82.80| 85.80} 88.80} 92.00; 100 
800 |828.00'858.00 /888.00'920.00} 1000 


pounded semi-annually, so that your savings are 


constantly earning, yet are available in emergency. 


1 
TAE 


on Savings 


Treasury Savings Certificates 
present an ideal form of invest- 
ment, fully protected, and with 
a liberal rate of interest. Each 
dollar saved earns 25 per cent 
in 5 years at present ces, 
which is at the rate of 444 per 
cent a year, compounded semi- 
annually. If withdrawn before 
maturity you receive interest at 
the rate of 34% per cent, com- 
pounded semi-annually. 


Safety 


These Certificates are a direct 
obligation of your government, 
the soundest investment con- 
ceivable, backed by the strength 
of the Nation. Your principal 
and interest are absolutely safe. 
Risk is eliminated. Certificates 
are registered in your name at 
time of purchase, protecting 
you against loss or theft. 


Certain Value 


The Certificates are not subject 
to market fluctuations and can- 
not depreciate in value. They 
are always worth what you paid 
for them plus the interest. 


Payment on Demand 


You can withdraw your money 
at any time, without waiting 
until maturity of the Certificates. 
This provides for any emergency. 
The Government, however, can- 
not call them for redemption 
before maturity. 


UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


SAVINGS 
SYSTEM 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Invest to the Limit 


U. S. Treasury Savings Certificates are 
issued in denominations within the reach of 
all. You can now buy a $25 Certificate for 
$20, a $100 Certificate for $80 and a $10co 
Certificate for $800. 


If you save less than $20 per month, you 
can accumulate Postal Savings Stamps at 
10c each, or Treasury Savings Stamps at $1 
each, both non-interest-bearing. Or you 
can open an interest-bearing Postal Savings 
Account. Then you can convert such sav- 
ings into a Treasury Savings Certificate 
when you accumulate $20. 

U. S. Treasury Savings Certificates may be 
purchased at Post Offices, Federal Reserve 
Banks, banks and trust companies, or direct 
from the U. S. Government Savings Sys- 
tem. There is no red tape, no formality. 


Do not delay in becoming acquainted with 
this simpler, more profitable system of mak- 
ing your dollars grow. Make the money you 
work for, work for you. See how quickly it 
cams 256%. 


Mail this coupon with remittance to the United 
| Slates Government Savings Systm, Treasury Depart- | 
ment, Washington, D. C. 


[tes ea | 
| Application for Treasury Savings ! 
| Certificates, New Issue 


Enclosed find Check, Draft or Money Order for -- 


eee nes $25 Treasury Savings 

E Certificates, Price $20 each, $.. | 
Š ene pete? $100 A begs S avings | 
x Certificates, Price $80 each, $.. 

| ee te $1,000 Treasury Savings | 
E Certificates, Price $800 each, $... 
| 


Register in the name of and send to ORA 


| Street address . ee nee ae 
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WHEN CAMPING 


AB-A 


American 
Bankers 
Association 


-- you will 
find the trail 
through the 
financial 
woods 

shortened 


oae 


Cheques 


FOR TRAVELERS 


Ask for them at your bank 
or write for particulars to 
BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


side of two years. Meets all ri 
and the leading 
courses are 


You can complete 
this simplified High 
School Course athome in- 
irements for entrance to college 


Tensions. This and thirty-six other practical 
in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-C-1, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 


CHICAGO 


Fruitland Park in Florida's lake jeweled high- 
lands will appeal to the homesecker who, whether 
wishing land or an orange grove, desires the best. 


Write for book of actual photographs and learn 


how you can own your own grove on easy pay- 
ments. BOARD OF TRADE, 317 Trade Avenue, 
Fruitland Park, Florida. 


Make Your Money 
Work for You 


HE man wholays away $5 aweek 
for 20 years will have $5200. 
But if he deposits his $5 a week 
with the Union Trust Company at 
4% compound interest, forthe same 
length of time, he will have $7918. 


The 4% compound interest auto- | 
matically adds a cool $2718 to his 

nest egg—an extra sum, earned for 

him by his money—with no effort 

on his part. 

Your money will work for youat the 

same rate of interest whether it’s a 

dollar a day or a dollar a month, 

and you can bank here by mail. 
Start today by writing for 


Booklet “A” which tells 
you just how to go about it. 


UNION TRUS 
COMPANY 


Cleveland 


N Capital and Surplus, $33,375, 


$100 Bonds; 


G.L. 


Can You, Too, Say, ‘‘Yes, 
I’m Getting My 8 Per 
Cent?” 


HAT was the answer Dr. 

Thompson got when he cross- 
questioned a friend who had been 
investing in Miller First Mortgage Bonds. 
An interest yield of 8% is attractive pro- 
vided you get it. Invest in Miller Bonds 
and be sure of getting it. Write today 
for free story, “Yes, I’m Getting My 8%," 
which explains how and why. 
MILLER MORTGAGE BONDS 


$500 Bonds; 
Interest paid twice yearly 


Yield: 8% 
Partial Payment Accounts Invited 


1302 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. 
“*First—The Investor’s Welfare’ 


$1,000 Bonds 


ILLER & ©. 


For many years Bob was comparatively 
gentle—for a zebra. It is never safe to 
trust them entirely. Then came a change. 
He began to paw and snap at the keeper, 
to cry aloud at sight of any human being 
—shrill yells, full of menace. When this 
happened, orders came from headquarters 
that Bob, from that time, was to be left 
alone. 

He does not look bad, except for his 
pawing and neighing. When he is quiet, 
his eye is like the eye of a spirited horse. 
But to show how dangerous he is, this 
experiment was tried: 

He was fastened up in his stall, where, 
because of a solid iron door, he cannot 
see into his corral. Then a dummy was 
erected in the corral. The dummy con- 
sisted of a keeper’s uniform, skillfully 
stuffed, and with boots on. In place of a 
head, a cabbage was fastened to the figure. 
On top of the cabbage a wig was attached 
and over it was stretched some cloth, the 
color of the human countenance and with 
a man’s features painted on it. A keeper’s 
cap was set on the head. The figure was 

laced in a natural position, and in its 
Fanai was put a pitchfork. Thus the stage 
was set. 

Meanwhile, remember, Bob knew noth- 
ing of the preparations. He could not hear 
nor see a sign of them. When the figure 
was in position, Mr. Sanborn arranged his 
moving picture machine with the capped 
lens through the wires. The door was 
opened from inside the zebra house, and 
to the door came Bob, graceful, beautiful 
in his striped clothes, powerful. 


T IS A well-known fact that few animals 

charge directly. They stalk their prey, 
looking for an advantage. Especially do 
they hesitate to assault the lord of crea- 
tion. It was thought that Bob would 
maneuver for a few moments anyway. 

But when he reached the doorway and 
saw, as he thought, his keeper, he let out 
a cry of rage that could be heard all over 
the Zoo and charged straight at the figure, 
as if he had been shot out of a cannon. 

People who saw can never forget the 
sight. Sanborn, fascinated, almost forgot 
to turn his moving picture camera. When 
Bob reached the dummy, he reared up and 
struck it with his breast. The figure went 
over and Bob fell on his knees above it. 
First, he jerked off the legs, tossing them 
into the air; then the body and the head; 
meanwhile, the park echoed with his cries 
and trumpets ol tase. 

“He tore it up,” his keeper says, “as a 
dog tears up a rag doll. If it had been a 
man, death would have been instanta- 
neous.” 

No one believes he knew, at the time, 
that it was not a man. He charged before 
he had had time to detect the skillfully 
contrived hoax, and when he had it down 
his rage was so great he knew nothing. 

Upon calmer reflection, however, Bob 
must have realized the trick that had been 
played on him; for when recently another 
dummy was erected he paid no attention 
to it—except to eat the cabbage head. 
You can’t fool Bob twice. 

It seems, before this incident, that there 
had been some discussion among the 
keepers as to whether or not Bob was as 
bad as he seemed. After the exhibition he 
gave with the dummy, no one doubted. 
To enter where Bob is means death. 

Another dummy was erected under the 
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same circumstances in the yard of Stanley 
: Il, son of the Stanley of whom I have told. 
-In this case the dummy was so arranged 
‘that his arms and legs could be moved by 


` pulling strings. Stanley, on seeing it, also 


` charged, but not directly, as Bob had done. 
’ He walked around and around it first, as 
if getting up. his courage. But the job, 
when he did charge, was a thorough one. 
He tossed the dummy on his horns and 
flung him into the air. Then, like Bob, 
having found out what it was, he, also, 
walked over and ate the cabbage. 

Another bad animal of the equine order 
_ is Ki, the wild ass, who came near killing 
his keeper, McBride, in a well-marked case 
of brain storm. McBride had been going 
into Ki’s corral freely. One day he was 
working on a watering trough when Ki 
charged him. 

“He was on me before I had time to 
think,” says McBride. “He had backed 
me against a fence. I caught him around 
the neck and held on. I could not have 
held much longer, but a workman running 
to the fence, yelling and beating the wires, 
attracted his attention, and he rushed at 
the workman. Then I managed to get out.” 

Ki is a handsome animal, and the most 
vicious, I think, I ever saw. He rushed 
at us when we went into an alley near his 
corral; and although the fence is ten feet 
high, I thought he was coming clear over 
it. He is also the quickest animal I ever 
saw. He kicks forward and backward like 
lightning, and at the same time. He is all 
springs, incredibly swift. No one ever 
enters his stall or corral. He is turned out 
of doors when his stall must be bedded and 
attended to. And he is enticed inside when 
the lot needs attention. 


“ZOU would have more chance, with a 

bad lion or tiger than with him,” de- 
clared McBride. “He kicks, paws, kneels 
on you, and bites, all at the same time; 
and any one of these methods of attack 
would finish you.” 

By a strange coincidence, in the stall 
and corral adjoining those of this “hell 
raiser,” resides little Minnehaha, the 
dwarf donkey, who was sent to this 
country during the war from Lord 
Drake's preserves near London, to save 
her from the threatened German invasion. 
She is a dainty little thing, no larger than 
a St. Bernard dog, gentle and appealing, 
and very wise-looking. She followed us 
around in a way that makes you like her, 
modestly seeking attention. 

It was thought she could be used for 
children to ride, but she refused to allow 
them to do so. She will not kick nor buck. 
She will let the child be placed on her 
back. But then she will not budge. The 
keepers have tried every inducement on 
Minnehaha. She just stands rooted to the 
spot. Hers is the stubbornness sometimes 
seen in the gentle and unassuming. Min- 
nehaha, the dainty, has a mind of her own. 

Down the back of Ki the wild ass runs 
a black line—the tree of a cross. On the 
back of little Minnehaha is this same tree, 
but the arms are there too; they run down 
her shoulders, making a complete cross. 
According to tradition, Christ rode the 
wild ass into Jerusalem, and with this act 
the ass was tamed, and the cross com- 
pleted. 

Another incorrigible of deepest dye in 
Bronx Zoo circles is the white-tailed gnu, 
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The Road to Prosperity 


Business is on the road to prosperity. 
It is a long, uphill road, but business has 
climbed it many times before and will do 
so again. 


A period of recovery always means hard 
work and close economy. 


Reserves must be reestablished, dollar 
by dollar; unemployment abated, man by 
man; new markets won, customer by cus- 
tomer. i 


Sound business policy will not seek easy 
avenues to success but will organize and 
develop resources of money,equipment and 
selling power for a long, hard pull. 


Above all, there must be frugality—in 
individual business and national expendi- 
tures. The world is poor and self-denial 
is prerequisite to its recovery. 


The National Bank of Commercein New 
York believes progress toward better times 
depends upon industry which creates more 
than it consumes, upon business which 
thrives because it serves. The reestablish- 
ment of prosperity demands general accep- 
tance of the principle that what is best for 
the country is best for business. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital and Surplus Fifty Million Dollars 
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GINGER ALE 
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For the two of you 


A bottle of Clicquot Club is the happiest, 
friendliest drink. You can fill two glasses from 
one bottle. 


Two glasses of golden liquid alive with spark- 
ling bubbles that leap joyously to the brim! 
No need to be thirsty to drink Clicquot. To look 
at it creates the desire that Clicquot satisfies. 


Man or woman, boy or girl—they all like it. 


Clicquot is purity itself—pure spring 
water, real Jamaica‘ ginger, sugar, and the 
necessary fruit juices to make the blend 
and the taste. 


You should try these, too 


However much you like Clicquot Club Ginger 
Ale, you may prefer a change occasionally. You 
may have it. Clicquot Club Sarsaparilla, Birch 
Beer or Root Beer is equally pure and delightful. 
When you order a case of Clicquot for the home, 
ask for a few bottles of these flavors. , 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
Millis, Mass., U. S. A. 


CELEBRATED 


AINT 
| An 


EXTRA ORY 


GINGER ALE 


NET MEASURE 152 FLUIO QUNC 
MAOL PRON CLICQUOT SPRING WATER, SUGAR, Jam 
ENGIR, CAPSICUM, CARAMEL anD Faart FLOSS E 


The Clicquot Club Co. Millis. Mass. $ 
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name. He is the size of the wild ass, but 
has horns and a tail like that of a horse. 
The peculiar thing about his brain storm 
is that he does not grow angry at the sight 
of visitors; but let a keeper show his face, 
and the gnu begins to rage. 

His is a noble and devastating rage—a 
rage that has caused him to smash his 
watering trough, although it was made of 
porcelain four inches thick. His present 
trough i protected by sheet iron. His 
rages have caused him so to damage the 
stout doors of oak, that these, too, must 
be protected by iron. Even with this pro- 
tection, these doors are dented. 

The gnu has handsome horns, the bases 
of eae meet above his forehead, giving 
him a battering power like that of a steam 
battering-ram. No other creature can 
strike the blow he strikes. I saw him one 
day rush at his iron-encased door and hit 
it a blow that seemed to shake the whole 
building and that caused children to 
scream in terror. And all because he saw, 
in the crowd, a uniform. 

For my benefit the keeper went to the 
fence at the end of the gnu’s corral; and 
when the animal saw him he charged 
straight at the fence. He is a graceful 
thing, his legs thin like those of a deer. 
You would think he would break them 
the way he rushes, stops, wheels about, 
springs into the air, bucks, kicks, and 
cavorts. Then he gets down on his knees 
and begins to tear at an imaginary enemy 
whom he seems to think he has knocked 
down. You wouldn’t stand any chance 
with the gnu—certainly not with that one. 

“Is he as bad as he makes out?” I asked 
Riley, the keeper. 

Riley has had experience with wild 
animals all over the world. His yeas are 
yea, his nays nay. And Riley solemnly 
nodded his head. 


OW and then, among people, restless- 

ness seizes not only an individual but a 
whole group. In ancient times peoples 
migrated; in modern times we have jail 
deliveries. Recently such restlessness 
seized the beaver colony at the Zoo. 

The beavers inhabit a beautiful spot 
with a little lake where they have a dam 
and a house which they have built them- 
selves. They work in unison; two cut 
down a tree and drag it to the dam; two 
others are engaged in the actual construc- 
tion; while one or more—the bricklayers 
or plasterers—daub the chinks with mud. 

Now, the space allotted to them at the 
Zoo is large. They occupy a whole valley. 
The only sign of captivity is the fence 
which surrounds the pond and valley. 
This fence of iron stakes is set in a con- 
crete base which is embedded deep in the 
ground, so that the beavers cannot dig 
under it. 

At the end of the pond grows a large 
oak tree, near which the fence runs. Here, 
because of the roots of the tree, the con- 
crete was not poured very deep. It was 
thought that the massive roots themselves 
would be sufficient to keep the beavers 
from any underground operation that 
would lead to escape. 

How the beavers chose this one weak 
spot nobody knows, or can know. Who 
commanded them to do so? Who ap- 
pointed the shifts of laborers on the tunnel 
they dug? It must have taken them weeks 
to dig it. What’s more, it cannot reason- 
ably be ascribed to accident that they 
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chose the one weak point in their jail. 

Starting at the shore of the lake they 
dug their tunnel; underground to the 
roots of the tree, and through these roots, 
thereby dodging the concrete. The tunnel 
came up ten feet on the other side of the 
enclosure. The beavers were free. 

All of them escaped but one, and here, 


perhaps, is the supreme mystery of the | 


whole incident. Why did they leave him? 
One thing is certain. 


The 


Beavers seldom appear all at once. 


keepers, going by the pond would see this | 


one and think the others there. Not only 
that, but he made a lot of tracks in the 
mud, and ate a good deal of the corn with 


which they are fed, so that there was no | 


conspicuous amount of uneaten food to 
arouse suspicion. 

In this way the skillful jail delivery was 
accomplished; and the keepers knew noth- 
ing about it until reports came in from the 
Botanical Gardens, a mile away, that 
beavers were cutting down valuable trees. 
Then an examination was made and the 
escape discovered. Only one beaver was 
left; and he had acted‘as a blind! 


Bur here is another strange thing: Al- 
though they had lived together for years 
in one family, although naturally gregari- 
ous, although they had worked in unison 
while digging the tunnel, once out of 

rison, and as if by agreement, the escaped 
Savor separated. The one who was 
destroying valuable trees at the Botanical 
Gardens had to be shot. Others were 
picked up here and there. 

One was captured at Bronxville by a 
crowd of boys. Plainly he was headed for 
the wilds. 
traversed. He had made his way around 
several dams and stolen through the town 
atnight. The boys ranon him accidentally. 


Already he had made his detour and was | 
working his way once more up the stream. | 


When the boys saw him, he had come 
ashore and was taking a nap in a secluded 
spot. They sneaked up on him and clapped 
an iron pot over him. Then they slipped 
some wire mesh underneath the pot and 
turned it over. They delivered him in 
good condition to the Zoo. 

I took a look at him in one of the small 
mammal houses, where he is held solitary 
prisoner for the present. When more are 
captured, they will all be returned to their 
former place. What will be the status of 
the one who stayed at home and threw the 
keepers off? Will he be a hero? Or was 
he just too much of a stay-at-home to take 
part in the daring escape? 

And so the incorrigibles keep you won- 
dering, as everything in nature does. 
What gets into their heads that makes 
them turn bad, or wild, or try escape? 
Why is one docile and another rebellious? 
What is the source of these brain storms 
that come to them, as they come to us? 
What, in nature’s plan of life, goes into 
the making of a rebel? 


“HAVE You an Educated Heart?” 
asks Gelett Burgess, the humorist, in 
a very human and helpful article that 
will appear next month. If you apply 
Mr. Burgess’s tests to yourself you 
may be surprised to discover that 
your own heart, after all, isn’t thor- 
oughly ‘‘educated.”’ 


By staying behind | 
he concealed the escape of the others. ' 


i His Address is........... 


Fifteen miles he had already | F 


aÀ THIS BOOK on HOME , 

Eo yew, BEAUTIFYING—FREE , 

! This book contains practical sugges- 
tions on how to make your home ar- | 
tistic, cheery and inviting. Explains 
how you can easily and economically 


refinish and keep furniture, woodwork, 
floors and linoleum in good condition. 


FURNITURE 
‘Price 25¢ 


l 
This book is the work of experts— i 
profusely illustrated. It includes color i 
l 
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card—gives covering capacities, etc. 


l We will gladly send you this book free and postpaid. Fill 
out and mail this coupon. I usually employ the following 
Painter: 
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JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe - Liquid - Powdered 


PREPARED WAX 


X Johnson’s Prepared Wax comes in three 


convenient forms—Paste Wax for pol- 
ishing floors and linoleum — Liquid 
Wax the dust-proof polish for furniture, 
woodwork, and automobiles—Powdered 
Wax for perfect dancing floors. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax cleans, polishes, 
preserves and protects—all in one opera- 
tion. It does not catch dust and lint— 
takes all the drudgery from dusting— 
rejuvenates the original finish and gives 
an air of immaculate cleanliness. 


Are You Building? 
If you are building you probably want JEN, 
the most house for the least money. Our 
book will help you realize that ambition | 
without “cutting corners.” It explains how 
inexpensive woods can be finished as 
beautifully as more costly varieties. Tells 
what materials to use and how to use 
them. Includes color chart—gives cover- 
ing capacities, etc. If, after receiving 
the book, you wish further information, 
write our Individual Advice Department. 
Experts in charge will gladly solve your 
problem for you without charge. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. AM8, Racine, W Wis. 


(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


TAA 


PAAA 
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You're Sure You're Right 
With This Auto Map 


Rand MONALLY Official Auto 
Trails Maps are clear, exhaus- 


You’ll never have to specu- 
late, or wonder if you are on 
the right road when you have 
a RAND MENALLY Official Auto 
Trails Map. For you simply 
follow the painted poles at the 
roadside. You plan your trip 
before you start. 


The reading of directions is 
unnecessary. Allcan enjoy the 
scenes along the way, without 
tension. You don’t have tolook 
for a barn which was white 
last year and isnowred. You 
don’t travel by landmark, but 
ky signs that you can’t mis- 
take—anywhere in the country. 


tive and accurate. They tell 
the distances between cities 
and towns, where good hotels 
are, and the locations of the 
best garages and service sta- 
tions. 


The entire United States and 
portions of Canada are included 
in the RAND MENALLY Official 
Auto Trails Map series. Each 
map of the series covers an 
extensive touring area—it can 
be carried in your coat pocket 
—it’s that convenient. Price 
35¢ each—for sale everywhere. 


: Write for our free booklet, “The Blazed Trails.” 
It tells you all that the RAND MCNALLY 
Official Auto Trails Maps are—and what they do. 


ILY & GOMPANY 
adquarters 

Dept. H-5 
536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 42 E. 22ND STREET, NEW YORK 


Branches: 


Boston 
St. Louis 


Ma 


Philadelphia Washington Cleveland 


Detroit 


Buffalo 


San Francisco 


Pittsburgh 
Los Angeles 


Write for 
free booklet 


“THE BLAZED TRAILS” 


every motorist 


(Business | Com lete |’ 
ay caw | 
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i ‘in 2 years 


Conn Saxophone 
Boe FREE 


You can learn to 
| play a tune on the Conn Saxo- 
phone in an hour! 
’ Used and endorsed by today’s popular 
Stars 
Important new improvements you 
should know about 
FREE TRIAL. EASY PAYMENTS. 
Write today for new catalog und details, 
C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
701 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, 
y arer h 


World's largest maoufactu 
band and orchestra instruments. 


Be a lawyer. Law trained men earn big money 
and occupy top positions in social, business and 
public life. 


$5,000 to $10,000 


is what you can earn. Our improved system guides you 

‘ y step until you have passed the bar examination in any state. 
~ cost, easiest terms. We furnish everything including com- 

te Law Library. Send for free catalog. 

rican School, Dept. L. C. 1, Drexel Ave. & 58th, Chicago 


ay 


My Greatest Fear 


FIRST PRIZE 


Fear of the Opinion of Others 
CAME of a family that, in small- 
town vernacular, was talked about. 
Deserted by my father, my young, 

shallow, pretty mother supported us by 

taking in men boarders—a bad combina- 


| tion: an attractive, unprotected woman 


and a houseful of men. 

At school I learned that my family was 
known as the low-down Blake trash. My 
school life was a nightmare of sneers and 
rebuffs. I early learned to fear the opinions 
of others; as years went by this fear grew. 

I determined to be somebody, as I pa- 
thetically put it. Studying diligently, I 
graduated with class honors at eighteen. 

Six months later I married a weak- 
willed, lovable young man from a nearby 
town. He soon drifted into the habit of 
playing cards. Finally most of his earn- 
ings went over the gambling table. 

At the end of six years we had four 
children and a mountain of debts. I 
taught music, tutored backward children, 
and did plain sewing. Eventually there 
came the news that a distant relative had 
died and Icft me a substantial legacy. At 
last it was possible to pay our debts and 
to start anew. 

That night I learned that my husband 
had absconded with three thousand dol- 
lars of his employer’s money. Heartsick 
with disgrace, I repaid the amount and no 
attempt was made to prosecute. 

Then I determined to take my children 
and go. Suddenly, the memory of my 
fatherless home and my humiliation as the 
helpless victim of village gossip came to 
me. I resolved to locate my husband and 
to persuade him to try again. 

‘That was thirty years ago. To-day he 
is the mayor of the large Western city 
where we now live. 

Our two daughters are happily married. 
Our elder son is practicing law; our 
younger son is studying for the ministry. 

My fear of the opinions of others: 

First: Caused me to become a studi- 

ous, well-behaved girl. 

Secon: Strengthened my courage and 

perseverance in my early married life. 

Turp: Prevented my desertion of my 

husband in his hour of need. 

Fourtu: Taken as a whole, has made 

me what I am—somebody at last. 
JLA 


SECOND PRIZE 
Trying to Learn to Say “Boo!” 
[™ SCARED of just three things: my- 


self, the other fellow, and what we’re 
going to talk about. Self-consciousness is 
the name of my ghost! 

Time was when I was afraid of every- 
thing human. Anyone from a babe-in- 
arms to a white-whiskered Methuselah 
shut me up like a clam. 

A dear little niece and nephew in the 
family taught me how to get on with 
babies; and with women I can now hold 


my own—save for one particular brand, 
the sort with the two obsessions of fash- 
ions and beaux. Yet I don’t have to worry 
about my conversation with them. I be- 
come a being apparently bereft of all 
senses but hearing. 

But now I come to the really, truly, 
ghost-what-is of my existence: I’m scared 
to death of man! 

I can meet him professionally and (I 


flatter myself), keep him from discovering‘ 


how little I know about the technicalities 
he’s reeling off at the rate of a mile a 
minute. I can even throw in a bright re- 
mark of my own now and then. 

But get him in his social regalia and I 
in mine, and I am a pitiful sight to be- 
hold. Nothing in my head but the works 
and nothing in the works! 

Folks try to comfort me by saying I’m 
a good listener, but that’s cold comfort 
when good listeners are so common! 

Men don’t want a companion that has 
developed a sixth sense, second sight, 
fourth dimension in her hearing capacity. 
They want a being with “pep,” who can 
think of something more original than the 
weather to talk about, who is witty with- 

` out being too intelligent, modest. but not 
too good—in short, a good sport. 

And all that doesn’t spell “M-E,” so 
I’m scared as scared can be of my own 
particular ghost-what-is. But I’m trying 
to learn to say the right “Boo!” that will 
scare him away. A. R. G. 


THIRD PRIZE 


My Ghost What Ain’t: His 
Obituary 


F YOU meet a ghost-what-ain’t headed 

your way, just step aside and give him 
gangway, please. He’s mine, and I don’t 
want him delayed. 

He came into my life simultaneously 
with my buying an automobile. He 
chuckled when I started up without un- 
locking the wheel. He grinned when I 
forgot to release the hand brake. He 
shook with laughter when I backed up 
into a gate post and marcelled my rear 
fender. He kept me at home on all sorts 
of thin excuses: It looked like rain—the 
rear tire looked a little risky—gasolene 
was getting expensive—and so on. Life 
rotated about a ghost-what-ain’t. 

Then I made a decision: I ate a chunk 
of raw meat with mustard on it, got out 
that car, stepped on the gas, and made a 
nose-dive down Main Street, where the 
traffic is thickest. When I came near a 
traffic cop, I accelerated, jumped the life 
to come, and landed my car on its front 
paws just six inches this side the traffic 
cop’s nose. Then I waited till sixteen 
men, women, and children started across 
the street, before I shot in among them, 
separating the sheep from the goats. And 
that put my ghost-what-ain’t out of a job. 

That’s the trick—take ’em by surprise. 
Just you go to reasoning with one of these 
ghost-what-ain’ts and see how chesty you 
make him. But look him straight in the 
eyes, and he backs away from you. Drive 
on low to suit him, and he laughs at you. 
Hit-er-up, but hang tight to the wheel! 

A. P. 
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1,820,000 Telephones Moved 


In the telephone business 
every day is “‘moving day.” 
Telephone subscribers are prob- 
ably the most stable and perma- 
nent portion of our population; 
yet during the past year one 
telephone out of every seven in 
the Bell System was moved from 
one place of residence or busi- 
ness to another at some time dur- 
ing the year. 


The amount of material and 
labor, and the extent of plant 
changes involved in ‘“‘station 
movement” are indicated by the 
fact that this item of service cost 
the Bell System more than 
$15,000,000 in 1921. 


To most people, the connect- 
ing or disconnecting of a tele- 
phone seems a simple operation 
of installing or removing the 
instrument. As a matter of fact, 


Better Service 


ME AN EXPERT 


TENOGRAPHER 


work, big pay. op 

positions paying $50 to $100 a week and up. 

gest business men and 

si d for expert stenograpbers and typists always 
to $50 a week. The Tulloss 

New Way makes ke an expert, one who can start in at a large salary. 

n shorthand and t; 


words a minute, You can typewrite 80 to 100 words a 
oes accuracy and ease of operation no 
fatigue as with theald way. emarkable methods -remarkable results. 
You learn faster the Tulloss New War: No previous stenographic 

Tr: uring your spare time. Only 
cient mana rae 


and accuracy on a typewriter. Buickiy acqui. 
*How to 


in every case it necessitates 
changes in the cables and wires 
overhead or underground. It 
also necessitates changes in cen- 
tral office wires and switchboard 
connections; in subscribers’ 
accounts and directory listings; 


and frequently requires new ` 


“drop” lines from open wires or 
cables. 


The problems of station move- 
ment are among the large prob- 
lems of the telephone service. 
Because of the double operation 
of disconnecting and re-connect- 
ing, the work involved is often 
twice as great as in the case of 
new subscribers. With nearly 
2,000,000 changes a year, it is 
only by the most expert manage- 
ment of plant facilities that Bell 
service is enabled to follow the 
subscriber wherever he goes. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

Our Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
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WHEELS 


$225 


\ at Syracuse, N.Y. 


} Including 2 Elec- 
tric Head Lights, 


MOTORING ON TWO 


for a Dollar £] 


85 to 100 Tail Light, Lug- 
Miles to gage Rack and 
the gallon oF 


Transportation 
that requires no mortgage on your home 


The desire to motor has often been 
gratified at a cost out of all propor- 
tion to income and savings. 


Sixty per cent of the automobiles 
carry one person only. Hundreds of 
owners are buying NERACARS and 
saving money. 


Thousands of men and women who 
need motor transportation but could 
not afford it are turning to the 
NERACAR. 


Here is economical, clean, safe, effi- 


cient transportation at lowest possi- 
ble cost. Small investment—no large 
insurance—no garage expense. Ride 
in any clothing—no bar to straddle— 
feet on ground at start and stop. 
Climb any hill. 

NERACAR riding is exhilarating 
and healthful—brings roses to your 
cheeks. 

Keep out of doors, get to your work 
feeling fresh—return home without 
a grouch by avoiding dirty, germ- 
laden street cars. 


Write for particulars and name of nearest dealer. 
NER-A-CAR CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 


192 So. Geddes St. 
Dealers! Write for our Plan. 


HOSIERY 
_forMEN 


E dealer with 

i eae you consult 
about Shawknit Hosiery 

is now, better than ever 


before,equippedtosatisfy 


STEMI PPR OD MPT ION ET 


most exacting tastes and 


requirements, 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 


My Job as a Father 


(Continued from page 15) 


work well if the emergency of the future 
shall find him unprepared. 


It is my duty to clothe him, to oe him, | 
am not , 


and to give him a home. 
only morally bound to do that but legally 
also. But I can do all that and be a miser- 
able failure as a father. I can robe him in 
the best of garments, and indulge him in 
every luxury, and pamper every whim, 
and at last leave him a fortune in gold and 
silver—and still be the cause of his ruin 
and the wrecker of his life. 

For me to succeed as his father, he must 
succeed. 

Unless my boy comes to manhood fit 
for the respect of his fellow men I shall 
have been a failure. The glory of our 
handiwork lies not in ourselves but in our 
sons. Greatness is not for us, but for 
those who follow us. 


AFEW weeks ago a drunken and disso- 
lute piece of humanity drifted into my 
office. He was pitiful to see. There was 
no place so low at which he was fit to 
serve. Incoherently he asked for money. 
I gave him a quarter and sent him shuf- 
fling on his way. It was an easy way to be 
rid of him, yet I was not so easily rid of 
him, either, for he lingered in my mind. 

That wreck had once been a boy! Time 
was he was like Bud, just ten years old. 

Would I, to write the world’s greatest 

oem, or for an eternity of fame, have my 

y sink so low? Suppose the choice were 
mine—a miserable outcast for a son, and 
fortune and high station for myself. 
Would I accept it? Or, to put it the other 
way around, what if I should come to 
greatness myself? What if, by dedicating 
all my time and all my strength and all 
my thought to what I could gain of glory 
and advantage in this world, I should at 
last achieve the very pinnacle of success? 
What moment of pleasure could it bring 
to me if Bud were lost to the decencies of 
life? Nothing else would be worth while 
if I should fail as a father. 

Scarcely a day goes by that we do not 
witness this; iher and mothers desolate 
and brokenhearted in the midst of plenty; 
not until too late did they discover that 
they were buying their own comfort at 
the expense of their boy. 

My job as a father comes first. I do 
not belittle the value of money nor under- 


estimate the worth of fame. He must be 
a happy man who rightly earns them 
both. The mistake is made in thinking 


them all-important. 

Bud is calling to me now to play mar- 
bles again. He wants his dad and he needs 
him. In these few minutes on the ground 
I may teach him the way of honor. The 
stranger will play with him if I don’t. The 
stranger may be good and fine and clean 
of speech, or he may not. Ido not know. 
The stranger may teach him what I my- 
self would teach, but I cannot be sure. 
The risk is too great to be run. I know 
that I shall never knowingly lead him 
astray. Boyhood is calling to its father, 
and boyhood cannot wait. If I lose this 
opportunity to be his comrade I may lose 
him forever. 

So out I go to play marbles. 


Swinderella! by Ruth PLUMLY THOMPSON 


Swinderella! 
(Continued from page 33) 


and straightened up. ‘Pickin’ daisies?” 
demanded the Irishman sarcastically. 

“No — digging potatoes!” retorted 
Peter with a grin. “Say, this is a mighty 
interesting job. Care if I look around, 
Mr.—er—” 

“ Kelly,” supplemented the boss gruffly. 
He had a red-headed son of his own and 
this lad, from the tongue in his head, must 
be Irish. ‘ ’Gainst the rules!” he snapped 
shortly; but as he immediately turned his 
back Petar decided to stay. By noon he 
had accumulated a terrible hunger and a 
vast amountof information. He knew how 
the steel girders were balanced, swung 
into place and riveted. He knew a lot of 
new language. He sought the earth’s sur- 
face and folded away a huge stack of hot 
cakes, three cups of coffee, three fried 
eggs, and returned. For two hours more 
he had prowled around when, suddenly, 
the little boss was upon him. 

“You here. still?” he demanded, un- 
certainly. 

“Can I do anything for you, sir?” 
asked Pete, with one of his wide smiles. 

The “‘sir” fell like balm upon the Irish- 
man’s ruffled spirits. 

“Confounded Eyetalian never came 
back from lunch at all. Want a job?” 

“Well, you betcha!” gulped Peter, 
rubbing his hands. By five o’clock Peter 
knew a lot more language—rough, red, 
man language that bored holes in the 
sticky air and prodded a fellow in the 
spine. But Peter was happy. This sub- 
way was his job. A time-keeper, mind 
you, he was earning his four dollars a day. 


E MISSED the five-ten, but no mat- 
ter. Nothing on earth would make 
him miss the morning train. And every- 
thing told Peter that he would see that 
girl again. Why, it was fate—that was all! 
Weather, who was just going out for 
dinner, regarded Peter’s entrance with 
starting eyes. 

“Another war?” he asked weakly, lean- 
ing against the door jamb. “Or is it a fire?” 
Peter was caked with mud to the knees. 

“Neither!” announced Peter with a grin. 
“T’ve got a job, you old pirate—a job!” 

“ Quick—quick—a stimulant!” gasped 
Weather, sinking into an arm chair. 

“Rave on,” laughed Peter, dashing 
into the shower. 

“Tf I were a raven, I’d croak,” shouted 
Weather brilliantly. ‘Honest, Pete, I 
will anyhow if you don’t come out of this 
book you’re living.” 

In the restaurant, Peter went into de- 
tails about his job, but switched every 
few minutes to the most wonderful girl 
in the world. 

“And from now on,” finished Peter, 

waving his spoon, “you can have your 
furious flappers and your dreadful debs 
—I’m for the little ladies who earn their 
own.” 
“There’s something in what you say,” 
agreed Weather, impressed by Peter’s 
sudden reform. “Pd like to see this girl 
myself—darned if I wouldn’t!” 

“Not a chance!” scoffed Peter, pushing 
back his chair. ‘“‘Hah—hoh—hum! Guess 
I'll run along; this subway gets my back.” 
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It is Thirsty Fibre (millions of 
him in each ScotTissue Towel) 
who absorbs four times his 
weight in water and who is re- 
sponsible for that essential, 
thirsty, absorbing quality that 
instantly absorbs the moisture 
from your hands and face. No 
other towel is like ScotTissue. 


Thirsty Fibre—His Biography, a delightful 
booklet, will be sent free to all who ask for it. 


ScotTissue Towels make 
it easier for you to uphold 
the doctrine of “Clean 
hands in business,” by 
providing a clean, fresh, 
sanitary, DRY towel for 
every washer at every 
wash. 


e 

O 

Q 

The fuxurious, refresh- 

ing feeling following the 
use of ScotTissue Towels 

@ cannot be experienced 
with any towel that is 
used over and over again. 
Thirsty Fibre has the 
same attraction for mois- 

@ ture that a magnet has 
for steel. This assures 
you a satisfying “dry” 
every time. 

@ 

© 


Learn the satisfaction 
of the regular use of 
ScotTissue Towels. Put 
them in your washroom 
today. 150 fresh towéls 
in a carton, only 50 cents 
(except in foreign coun- 
tries). That’s 3-for-a-cent! 
Less by the case. 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, Chester, Pa.—New York—Philadelphia—Chicago—San Francisco 


© S. P. Co. 


A Cold Garage 
Does This 
to Your Car! 


EAT your garage with 

coal-burning WASCO, 
Insure your car and your- 
self in every other way. 
WASCO will insure against 
those big repair bills; in- 


heater only once a day. 


Originators of Special 
Heating System for 
Garages 


offissue 


sure starting in Winter as easily as in Summer. 
handy man can set up. Because of the WASCO automatic draft and tem- 
perature regulator you save fuel;—have steady, dependable heat ;—tend the 


[GARAGE HEATING SYSTEM 


SCORED CYUNOTES Ang 


CRACKED WATER JACKET 
$50 to $150 


Ranuaror Frozen 
$15 to $80 


$20 To $100 


W. A. Scuterr Mre. Company, Inc. 
200 Eastwood Station, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Also for heating of- 
fices, stores and small 
buitdings 


S 


Complete outfit that any 


Write today for catalog, 
new price list and names 
of users in your section. 
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He Starts at 
$5,200 a Year 


One hundred dollars a week!—And only a few 
years ago his weekly wage was less than $30. Didn't 
dream he could do it when he first took up the study 
of Higher Accounting under the LaSalle Problem 
Method; but he just couldn't Ae/p getting ahead— 
so he wrote—because he found it the most interest- 
ing thing he ever tackled. 

Knew nothing about bookkeeping, but LaSalle 
quickly gave him the necessary foundation. Then, 
step by step, he was trained in the practical work 
of Cost Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, Or- 
ganization, Management, Finance, Income Tax 
Procedure—not theoretically, mind you, but by 
the solving of actual problems lifted bodily from 
business life. As a result, he sits as Auditor at a 
big mahogany desk and commands a salary of 
$5,200 a year. 


His Chance is Yours! 


Typical, this man’s experience, of that of thou- 
sands of ambitious men who have found their path 
to success in the LaSalle Problem Method, Dur- 
ing three months’ time, 1,089 LaSalle members 
wrote to the University telling of the ‘raises’ they 
got as a result of their training. Zhe average in- 
crease per man was 56 per cent. 

These men were not unusual; they had no “pull” 
or “luck:” they got their start by signing just such 
a little coupon as appears directly below.this text. 
Mark that coupon, sign and mail today—and get 
the facts. Remember, the cost of LaSalle training 
is small and can be covered in easy monthly pay- 
ments, if you so desire. The decision that you make 
this moment is ¿mportant. Mail the coupon vow. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 833-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information 
regarding the course and service I have marked 
with an & below. Also a copy of your book, ‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.” 


O Higher Accountancy 


Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers, 
Certified Public Accountants,Cost Accountants,etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 

OBusiness Management OBanking and Finance 
OSalesmanship O Modern Foremanship 
OTraffic Management and Production Methods 


ORailwayAccountingand (Personnel and Employ- 
oie D Management ment Management 


Law Dorp olin; DExpert Bookkeeping 
o pr cial iit O Business English 
o Efficiency Manag Eerie — 
M usiness Co: Effective Speal! 
owore a and PracticeDC. P. A. Coaching 


ROTI Gosia stench arses AE EE L IRE REEL ENTE = 
Present Position ..................2..cecseceeeeeeeeeeeeeesseeseeee 


Address................. 


Short-Story Writing 
A Course of Forty Lessons, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein. 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
| One pupil has received over 
|| $5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right along 
to the leading magazines and 
the best producing companies. 
Also courses in Play Writing, 
Photoplay Writing, Versifica- 
tion, Toarcaliaen, etc. 
150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 134 ae 


INCORPORATED 1904 


Math?” inquired Weather through a cloud 
of cigarette smoke. 

“Dead stuff,” said Peter. 
to drop it!” 

For three days the pages of Peter’s 
fairy-tale book turned smoothly. Each 
morning found him at Fifty-second Street 
boarding the seven-thirty for town, and 
each evening found him at home board- 
ing the seven-thirty for sleep, to dream of 
the ten wonderful minutes of each day 
that he spent with her. He no longer had 
to invent stories about his job. Real sto- 
ries were happening to Peter now, and the 
girl listened to his morning recitals with 
the rapt attention that Josephine might 
have given to the campaigns of Napoleon. 
“Peter,” she decided each evening, survey- 
ing herself contentedly in hs glass, 
“Peter is the most wonderful man in the 
world! What if he is a common laborer?” 
she added defiantly. “That’s the way to 
learn a thing—from the ground up.” 


HE third morning she confided that her 

name was Ella. This seemed to Peter 
nothing short of a miracle. ‘‘ Cinderella,” 
he insisted huskily. 

“Let's not tell our last names—yet,” 
she had begged hastily; and no amount of 
coaxing on Peter’s part could make her 
tell where she worked in Philadelphia, 
where she lived in Ardmore, or what 
trains she took to come home. 

Peter was not anxious to tell his last 
name, either. It sent a shiver down his 
back to think that she might discover, by 
a glance at the telephone book, that he 
was “Peter Drummond—Psi Ipsilon.” 
One of those beastly college chaps! Be- 
sides, things were very satisfying as they 
were. Later on perhaps, he could explain 
—but not now. 

Then, one Friday, there came a letter 
written in a girlish backhand. ‘Could 
Peter and Weather,” inquired the letter 
coaxingly, “spend the week-end in Rad- 
nor? A little dance—nothing very formal, 
and on Sunday a picnicky time in the 
woods. As ever and even longer theirs— 
Janet.” 

“Well—what say?” asked Weather, 
looking dubiously at Peter, who was pre- 
paring with swift tugs and jerks for bed. 

“Im off that stuff!” yawned Peter. 
“ Besides, I work Saturday morning.” 

“ Aw, try to make it!” begged Weather, 
who was more than a little anxious to 
accept. “We'll go for duck next week, and 
what good’ll it do to sit around here and 
mope all day Sunday. You won’t see her 
Sunday, anyhow; and she’ll never know. 
C’mon! If I go without you they’ll be a 
man short, and I'll have to dance that 
frightful little cousin around all. evening. 
Take her off my hands, Pete, old boy; and 
I’ll do as much for you some day.” 

Peter had been wondering himself how 
he would ever live through Sunday, a 
whole day, without even a glimpse of her. 
Awful! Weather was a good old sport— 
he’d go; but only as an onlooker. 

“All right,” he grumbled aloud. ‘But 
I’ll go to sleep in the middle of the first 
dance. Honestly, Weather, anything that 
keeps me out of my downy cot after nine 
o'clock makes me screech with terror!” 

The girl was unusually quiet Saturday 
morning. So was Peter. He was jealous 
of the time she must spend with other 
people. What did she do Sundays, for in- 


stance! 


“Tm going 


She decided that no boy as good-look- 
ing as Peter spent Sundays alone. ` 

“See here,” announced Peter belliger- 
ently; “I’m going to run out to see you 
Sunday. We can’t go on this way for- 
ever!” 

“ But—how could I explain you to my 
family; we’ve never even been intro- 
duced or, or anything.” 

“You'd better get em prepared then,” 
glowered Peter. “If I can’t come this 
Sunday, I’m coming next; and if you 
don’t tell me where you live I’ll ring every 
bell in Ardmore till I find out. Say, PII 
bet you’re going out with someone else!” 

“I’m not!” she denied hotly. “But must 
I give an account of myself to you? Where 
are you going this evening?” 

Peter was caught unawares. It was his 
turn to blush. Why had he ever promised 
to go to Janet’s old party—hang parties, 
anyway! And just as matters had reached 
this miserable muddle the train stopped. 

“If you follow me,” she whispered 
furiously, “T’ll never take this train, and 
you'll never see me again. So there!” 
der voice shook. 

“But, see here,” begged Peter desper- 
ately, “what am I going to do?—you 
won’t tell me where you live! . . . Ella,” — 
his voice dropped to a frantic whisper— 
“Cinderella darling!” 

Somehow he muddled through the 
morning. One minute he’d decide not to 
go to Radnor; the next, remembering the 
girl’s guilty blush, he’d resolve to go, and 
to flirt furiously with every girl in sight. 
By the time he had had lunch and a mani- 
cure, hunted up his civilized clothes, 
and had changed his mind for the seven 
hundredth time, it was too late for Janet’s 
dinner. But at nine-thirty, looking in- 
tensely dignified and morose, he presented 
himself at the Chandler mansion. 
Weather greeted him from the library 
with an all-too-evident relief. 

“Here’s Else!” cried Weather joyfully 
(Else being the little cousin). “‘Here’s 
Else just dying to try her new line on you, 
Peter. Great stuff—believe me!” 


“T_JOW’S the infant?” asked Else pertly, 

as Weather disappeared in the direc- 
tion of the ballroom, where he had caught 
the flutter of Janet’s skirt. 

“‘So—so,” replied Peter, eyeing the little 
bobbed blonde drearily. 

“Dance?” he aed gruffly, interrupt- 
ing a Niagara of nonsense. He could see 
where he was going to have a peach of a 
time. They circled the ballroom twice, 
then the music stopped, and Peter, with 
Else trailing possessively along, made his 
way toward his hostess. 

“Hello, there, Pete!” greeted Janet, 
tapping him on the arm with her fan, “‘so 
glad you’ve come!” 

“Yes—” mumbled Peter a bit wildly. 
“Yes!” His voice rose to a shrill ock 
Standing beside Janet was a wonderful 
little girl—a most wonderful little girl! 
By George! The most wonderful little girl 
in the world! 

“Peter,” Janet murmured hastily, “I 
want you to meet Miss Blake, Miss Ella 
Nora Blake of Pittsburgh.” Peter bowed. 

“Ella,” continued Janet, blandly un- 
conscious, “this is my old friend Pete, 
Peter Drummond; an expert,” she added 
playfully, “on life as it is loafed in our great 
university.” 

“Indeed?” murmured Miss Blake icily. 
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Else, recognizing what she presumed to be 
the first signs of a crush on Peter’s part, 
drew back. 

“Look out!” she warned, in a meant- 
to-be-funny voice, “look out, dear boy! 
these Westerners are fast workers!” 

“ Dance?” mumbled Peter desperately; 
and Ella, catching a queer look in Janet’s 
eye, nodded stiffly. te was the only way 
out of a terrible situation. 

*“‘ Cinderella!” The word churned furi- 
ously in Peter’s head above the clash of the 
music. His lip curled—‘‘Swinderella,” 
that’s what she was, a dreadful little Swin- 
derella, pretending all the time—pretend- 
ing to work. Ardmore—Pittsburgh—Bah! 
His eyes swept down over the golden head 
—golden dress—golden slippers, while his 
feet mechanically followed the measure of 
the dance. Then the little hand resting so 
aloofly on his arm caught and held his 
furious attention. On the first finger, ever 
so faintly, but persistently, showed a 
round spot of ink. The hard lump in 
Peter’s breast began to melt—a little. 
Some of it was true; but what was she 
doing here! 

“One of those beastly college chaps!” 
Above the blare of the music the words 
twanged viciously in the girl’s head. Men, 
the deceitful creatures—they were all the 
same. Hard-working engineer—subway 
—bah! Her gaze in its angry inventory 
took in Peter’s faultless attire, and then 

uite suddenly rested on the strong hand 
that clasped her own so lifelessly. Show- 
ing under the manicure were the unmis- 
takable signs of work: little red ridges, 
calloused palms, broken nails. The tight 
and suffocated feeling in the girl’s heart 
began to ease—a little. But what was he 
doing here? Then, all at once the harsh 
bellow of the one-step slipped into the 
long- graceful sweep of an old, gentle 
waltz. 


[LJ NOONSCIOUSLY, Peter’s hold tight- 
ened on the little gold figure. Uncon- 
sciously, the girl relaxed in his arms. Bitter- 
ness flowed away ina whirl of magic rhythm. 

“A feather,” marveled Peter. ‘‘What a 
dancer! What a girl!” 

“What a man!” marveled the girl, 
snatching breathless little glimpses of 
Peter’s rapt face. 

“I might have known,” confided Peter 
whimsically as the music sighed itself into 
silence, af sight have known that Cin- 
derella would have a Fairy Godmother!” 
Then, quite gruffly, he added, ‘‘Let’s get 
out of here!’ For plowing inexorably 
toward them was Weather, with the little 
cousin in tow. 

Half way up the stairs there was a case- 
ment window. Peter and Cinderella 
seated themselves on its wide ledge. 

“Peter!” the girl said softly, “we 
weren’t deceiving each other—we were 
just pretending and, you see, it all came 


true! Peter, I’m sorry—but I wanted to 
be Roey of you.” 
“Worthy of me!” groaned Peter. 


“Why, I made up that whole line about 
the subway, and then went and hung my- 
self on it—got a job to be worthy of you.” 
He paused, then added suddenly, “But, I 
say, how about that wornout overshoe?” 

“Oh, that—” The girl dimpled again. 
“I had to go to town to see why my trunk 
hadn’t come, and Janets little ..sister 
foaned me some of her old togs. -The car 
broke down at Thirty-second Street, and 


I took the train; but, I say, how about ' 
your old army suit?” 

It was Peter’s turn to confess and, when 
he had satisfactorily explained this, there 
was so much more to tell that the clock on 
the stairs chimed three separate quarters 
without even being heard. 

“And you got up every morning at five 
o'clock just to catch that train for me?” 
exulted Peter for the tenth time. 

“Well—at first.” Cinderella blushed 
demurely. “Then, you know, I did get a 
job in the Emergency Aid, and worked 
every morning. If you knew what a time 
I’ve had escaping that crowd’’—she waved 
toward the ballroom. ‘And to think you 
drudged away in that dreadful subway 
just for me!” 

“Dreadful subway?” gulped Peter 
hoarsely. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you I’m to be 
boss while Kelly goes to Buffalo?” 

“You are! Oh, Ege en you’re not 
going to give it up!” 

“Give itup? I should say not!” Peter 
waved toward the ballroom. “I’m 
through with this sort of thing. I’m going 
to finish that job, and then I’m going out 
to Michigan to find one of my own—if—” 

“If?” inquired Cinderella innocently. 


DIGNIFIED cough made them jump 

apart. Itwas Weather, avery indignant 
and outraged Weather. A Weather who 
had danced six straight with Janet’s little 
cousin. This was nice—he’d say it was— 
Peter, admittedly in love with the best 
little girl in the world, sitting out six 
dances with the first new girl he'd met. 
What a world! 

“ My dance?” he said stiffly. 

“Your dance?” challenged Peter with 
a laugh. “Well, try to get it!” Then, 
glimpsing the desperation in Weather’s 
eye and the pink skirt of Else at the foot 
of the steps, he relented. 

“All right; but remember, only one. 
Weather,” he breathed oal and 
quite ungrammatically as they passed, 
“Irs her!” - 

‘‘Wh-a-at?” gasped Weather, as Peter 
light-heartedly swung off with the chat- 
tering Else. 

The old clock on the stairs could get no 
attention at all after that. With a des- 
perate whirr, it began to strike—loudly, 
insistently, repeatedly. Twelve o’clock! 

Did Cinderella flee from the ball, her 
golden dress in tatters? Did Peter’s shin- 
ing shirt-front turn to a dusty drab? 
Well, not quite. But the little flower-like 
face of Cinderella looked into that of Peter. 

“Peter,” she whispered, “would you 
care very much if I didn’t belong to all 
this? Oh, Peter; I am poor and I do work 
out in Pittsburgh, and this is the first party 
dress I’ve ever had in my whole life!” 

“I might have known,” whispered 
Peter, oF might have known that you 
were a real Cinderella; but from now on—” 

Up-stairs, several hours—or was it 
centuries later—Weather rolled over and 
blinked at the small radiolite clock. 

“Some folks,” mumbled Weather, look- 
ing at Peter’s empty bed, “some folks 
have all the luck—I’ll say they have!” 
No use waiting up for Pete. He thumped 
his pillows and lay staring wistfully at a 
patch of moonlight on the sill. There was 
magic in that moonlight, for in another 
minute Weather was fast asleep, dream- 
ing a fairy tale all ihis own, a fairy tale 
whose Princess was Janet. 
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Big how? 


Seldom has such an opportunity 


been offered to ambitious men as we 
present in the agency for the Vacuette, the 
wonderful non-electric vacuum cleaner which 
is literally sweeping its way across the coun- 
try, being sold by thousands thru salesmen 
who are making incomes such as few of 
them thought were possible. 


Already more than 200,000 
Vacuettes have been placed in American 
homes and every wheel in our factory is 
humming, every employee is kept busy, every de- 
partment is running to full capacity to keep up with 
the flood of orders our représentatives are sending in. 

The Vacuette has opened a field 
for money making so big that ambitious 
men are even leaving good jobs to grasp the chance 
which it offers. 

Any man who will look into this 
proposition will see that here is a business 
where any man can get all that is comin 


to him, where he can actually make big money ani 
be independent. 


Nor Electric Vacuum Cleaner 


We can place a few more active, ambitious men 

(also women) in choice territory to demonstrate 
and sell the Vacuette in homes. No experience neces- 
sary as the Vacuette actually sells itself. Women who 
see how marvelously it cleans rugs and carpets will 
not do without it. 

The Vacuette representative is welcomed in every 
home, for not only is this the work saver which women 
have been looking for—but our great national adver- 
tising campaigns have made it known everywhere. 


No Electricity 


The Vacuette operates from its own self- 
contained mechanism. It requires no elec- 
tricity. It has no cords, plugs, or other 
cumbersome attachments. It cleans rugs 
and carpets perfectly and costs only 
about half what you would expect to 
pay. The simplest, most efficient non- 
electric vacuum cleaner ever made. 
It is just what every housewife has 
been wanting, looking for, expecting. 
Our salesmen don't have to argue 
—they simply show the Vacuette 
and the sale is made. 

Decide right now at least to 
investigate. Tell us to send 
you all the facts—ask us to 
prove that this is the great- 
est proposition ever offer- 
ed. Then you can make 
your final decision. 

Men who started 
with no experience 
aremaking money. 
This may also 4 
be your big 
chance. 


Don’t delay or 
you may lose the 
chance. Write before 
all the places are filled and 
get the facts about this 
sensational offer. Send 
the coupon (or a letter or post card) 
NOW. 


The Scott & Fetzer Company 
Dept. 17 Cleveland, Ohio 


Without obligation please send full information 
about your big-money proposition for salesmen. 


RIE os eesceceen nappies eben 


Address 


i WRITE TO ME NOW! 


and I will tell you an easy way 
to have more money to spend 


Thousands of women have a vital need for 
more money—to properly bring up their 
family—to pay off a mortgage or buy a home—to edu- 
cate their children—to pay doctor bills, ete. Many of 
them have been helped in this problem and now have 
money to spend and a permanent assured income by 
becoming our representatives and selling our 


Worlds Star 
and Koa Roi 


Hosie 
Un erwe ar 


to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown them, wecan 
show you a fine Independent way to have more money to spend. 


We’ve Helped More Than 25,000 


They are now enjoying large and prosperous busi- 
nesses with constantly increasing sales. ith our help their 
incomes are growing larger every day. You can do the same 
as they have done. 
Write to-day! We will send you our beautifully illus- 
trated catalog—shows how easy it is to become a World's Star 
Money Maker. Protected territory—prompt deliveries. 

We have been in business 

for twenty-seven years. 


<a STAR 


DEPT. 156 


fa iins, 


‘Thousands who don’t dream they can write really can, YOU have 
idana for stories and photoplays—why don't you turn them into cash? 
There are just as many stories of human interest right in your own 
vicinity as there are in Greenwich Village or the South Sea Islands, 
And editors will welcome a story or photoplay from you just as quickly 
as from any well-known writer if your story is fr enough. They 
will pa; ay you well for your ideas, too—a good deal gger money than 
is paid in salaries. You can accept my advic cause millions of 
copies of my stories have been sold. My book Pe ee Weeks,’ bas 
been printed in every tongue, except Spanish. Shotoplays are 
known to millions. Ido not say this to boast, but pee to prove that 
you ean be successful without being a ‘genius.’ I believe thousands 
of people can make money in this absorbing profession. I believe this 
so firmly that I am going to show YOU how easy it is when ou know 


how, Simply write to my publishers e Authors’ Presa. They will 
send you a handsome little book cal “The Short-Cut to Successful 
Writing." This book is ABSOLUT Y FREE. No charge—no obli- 
gation. Write for it NOW.’’ Just address Elinor Glyn's publishers: 


THE AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 170, Auburn, N. Y. 


Easy to Play 
Easy. to Pay 


True-Tone 
Keith Pitman of the Pau! Æ Saxophone 
Whiteman Saxophone Easiest of all wind instru- 


He has but few 
Sextet Suaia, and has s 
made more phono- 4 
graph records with 

is Buescher True 

Tone Saxophone 
than any other 
Bass Baxo- 
phonist. 


ments to play and one of the 
most beautiful. You can learn 
) the scale in an hour’s prac- 
? tice and play popular music in 
a few weeks. You can take 
your place in a band within 
90 days, if you so desire. 
Unrivalled for home entertain- 
ment, church, lodge or school In big 
demand for orchestra dance music. 
Å Free Trial You may order any 
j Buescher Instru- 
ment without paying one cent in advance, 
and try it six days in your own home, with- 
out obligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay for 
it on easy payments to suit your convenience, 
Tells when to use Saxo- 
Saxophone Book Free phone — singly, in sex- 
tettes, or in regular band; how to transpose cello parts in 
orchestra, and many other things you would like to know. 
Ask for your copy. Mention the instrument interested in and 


a complete catalog will be mailed free. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1166 Buescher Block 


Sax Invented the Saxophone 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


Buescher Perfected It 


The American Magazine 


Get Into the Right Rut—Then 
Stay in It 


(Continued from page 49) 


rut!” as a warning, and all the little frogs 
chirp in with “Out o° rut! Out œ rut! 
Out o’ rut!” And every few hours or 
minutes they unlimber their long lithe 
legs and leap. 

No ruts for them! No, sir! Why, by 
jingo, old grandfather frog once lived 
away over yonder at the far side of the 
pond, a good twenty feet away! And 
look where he is now! Yes, sir! No ruts 
for the frog family! Just jumping all over 
the place all the time! You bet! 

And there those frogs are, in a pond 
twenty feet wide and thirty feet long, 
scum-covered and weedy and hot and 
smelly, and I can just imagine one of the 
pert young green frogs sticking his head 
out of the pond slime and seeing the steel 
tracks of the railway, and chirping to his 
fellow frogs: 

“There’s a rut! There’s a rut!” 

And the big bullfrogs agreeing, deep- 
voiced: 

“A rut! Ar-r-rut! A r-r-r-rut!” 

And then all the frogs breaking forth at 
once, telling each other a rut is the ruin of 
anybody, and that the railway tracks are 
the worst sort of rut because, once a train 
gets on it never can get off again, and that 
the train must be a terrible failure, be- 
cause it stands to reason that anything in 
a rut must be a moss-grown, dead-to-the- 
world, old stuck-in-the-mud fossil. 

And just then, away up the track, 
thundering onward, a mile a_ minute, 
comes the eighteen-hour solid Pullman, 
extra-fare express, pounding the rails and 
yipping joyfully: “In-arut — inarut—in-~ 
arut—inarut” four times to every second 
as it eats up distance. And there is a 
“z-zwoosh! r-r-roar!’’ as the train flashes 
past the pond, and ‘“Jnarut—inarut—in- 
arut—inarut,” and the train is out of 
sight far down the track, swallowing the 
miles without fletcherizing them, speeding 
from the Atlantic to the Lakes, there to 
send the passengers by other rut-bound 
trains to the Gulf, or the Pacific, or any- 
where! 


WHEN you come to think of it, the lim- 
ited express does more real “getting 
there” on its steel ruts in one hour than a 
bullfrog in nine hundred and ninety-seven 
jumps. And if the limited express ever 
does get out of its rut, the coroner has an 
extra big job. 

Ruts are all right—if they are smooth, 
clean, and well-oiled. 

Ruts and roads and smooth paths are 
what mankind has been working for since 
civilization began. Even before the im- 
possible word ‘“‘aéroplane” was corrected 
to “airplane” the word “air-lanes” had 
been invented. The piston arm of a giant 
locomotive glides back and forth two hun- 
dred times a minute, in its smooth steel 
rut, the epitome of mighty driving power, 
efficiency and usefulness. But its rut has 
to be oiled! 

The man who finds his proper rut and 
gets into it stands the best chance, in this 
world, of getting and keeping the Big 


Three. But the rut must 'be kept oiled. 

By the Big Three, my son, I mean the 
three things a man must and should fight 
for: The first i is life; the second is long life; 
and the third is long life and happiness. 
If a ten-thousand-dollar motór car with 
brass hubs is needed to complete his hap- 
piness, that is included. 

The modern rut is attending to your 
own business, sticking to your own profes- 
sion, keeping to your own side of the road. 
That sounds monotonous, and your rut 
surely will get all rusted up with „monotony 
unless you keep it oiled. Then it won’t. 

If I wanted to deserve to be shot I 
should say to my son: “Son, before long 
you will have to go to work, and work is a 
curse. Life is all work and there is no fun 
in work. You will now assume a look of 
gloom and misery and prepare to leave the 
joy of life behind you.’ 

Pm not going to say that to him. I’m 
going to say: “Son, if you go at it right, 
work is a better game than you ever 
played; and so is business and every pro- 
fession. If you choose the right game of 
work and get into a clean rut, and keep it 
oiled, you are going to have more real joy 
from now on than ever before. But don’t 
forget the oil!” 


[™ STRONG for the oil. But first I 
want to insist that in a constantly more 
civilized country, with constantly increas- 
ing population, success is more and more 
the portion of those who find a rut and 
work smoothly in it. 

It may have been right enough for 
Grikdterie: to light out for Connecticut, 
and try a new town every year or so, back 
in 1829, but this is another day. It was 
good business for Columbus to jump off 
the edge of Europe in a ship to see what 
would happen, but America has new been 
discovered, and the big ships do best 
when they stick in a rut and follow the 
ocean lanes. 

If Columbus had started to discover 
America by walking around and around 
the half-mile race track in the Palos, 
Spain, county fairgrounds, he would be 
there still. On the other hand, the horse 
that wants to win the two-twenty trot 
will never come down the home stretch if 
it leaps the fence and jumps into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Now, this is the point: When a country 
has settled down and grown up, there is 
more two-twenty trotting to be done and 
less exploring. 

The place where a man can do the 
world the most good and win the most 
success for himself is in his own rut. And 
he ought to stay in it. I think I have 
heard that Andrew Carnegie was a steel 
maker for quite a while. As I recall it, 
John D. Rockefeller remained for some 
time in the oil industry. Mark Twain got 
out of his writing rut and into the pub- 
lishing business, and about all he kad left 
after that rut-escaping trip was a head of 
hair and a necktie. 

Work does not hurt anybody. It is the 
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greatest game in the world. Even women’s 
work. Women like hotels and boarding- 
houses for a short while, for a change; but 
running a home, and doing it properly, is 
an interesting game of work. All the busi- 
ness of life is an interesting game, if you 
don’t play it too hard and exclusively. 

Hopping out of ruts was one thing back 
in the days when most men had to be 
Jacks-of-all-trades; but it is another thin 
in these days when ‘the world is as crowde 
as the inside of a watch. It is poor policy 
for the balance wheel of a watch to think 
it has to hop around like a Mexican bean. 
If the balance wheel of a watch creaks 
and groans and won’t work and is unhap- 
py, what it needs is one sixty-fourth of a 
drop of oil, and not a ticket permitting it 
to apply for the job of propeller on an air- 
plane. 

The oil you need is some outside inter- 
est; something not connected with your 
regular work or business or profession. 
Get one and you will enjoy life. 

I DON’T want to set up in business as the 

Great Infallible Advice Giver of Amer- 
ica, but I do know something about ruts. 
Some people think a writer is the most 
foot-free, unrutted person in the world; 
but we are the deepest-rutted gang in crea- 
tion. The writer has to write to-day, 
to-morrow, and forever. His business is 
confined to a sheet of 814 by 11 white pa- 
per, on which he cannot put anything but 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet, ten fig- 
ures (including zero) and half a dozen 
punctuation marks. 

That is all the leeway Shakespeare had, 
or Dickens, or Hawthorne. William Dean 
Howells was exceedingly skittish for an 
author; he actually leaped from steel pen 
to typewriter and back to a quill pen. 
When Mark Twain dropped the pen and 
took to a typewriter it was such a big 
event in his life that he shouted it all over 
creation. Compared with the job of a 
writer, that of a cloak and suit maker is a 
wild orgy of exciting events. 

As a young green frog, hopping from 
Iowa into a New York rut, I found con- 
siderable excitement in authorship, and 
that was proper. The time to hop out of 
ruts is while you are young and green. It 
is also the time to get info the rut that is 
best for your especial talents. Now I am 
in my rut, but I enjoy it. I try to keep it 
oiled. 

Back in Iowa, many years ago, I used 
to stand in front of a street-corner plat- 
form and listen, open-mouthed, to a long- 
haired individual who sold a patent 
medicine. It was a wonderful bottleful. 
It cured—so the man said—corns, warts, 
chilblains and bunions, sore back, liver 
complaint, consumption, and every other 
human ill. Only it did not. It may have 
been good for something, but it was not 
good ae everything. 

No one medicine is good for all the ills 
of all the people. And there is no one fad 
or avocation or game that is just what 
every man and woman needs to oil the rut. 

Golf is a classy game, but it is no good 
at all for the man who goes out and 
maunders over the course because he 
thinks he ought to. Unless a golfer is so 
crazy over golf that he is an eternal nui- 
sance to all who do not golf, the game is 
no good as oil for his rut. The man who 
groans and goes out to reduce his waist 
measure by playing thirty-six holes every 


Saturday and thirty-six every Sunday is | 


not using golf as a 
as a punishment. 
lubricant. 

Reading won’t do: it is not an avoca- 
tion; it is a pastime. Golf and poker and 
throwing bean-bags at a hole in a board, 
unless pursued eagerly, as something that 
is oak living for, do not do the work the 
Rut-Dweller requires of a first-class oil. 
When a man champs at the bit and 
watches the clock and deserts his wife and 
babies for golf, and talks nothing but 
stymies and niblicks and handicaps, golf 
is worth something to him. Otherwise 
not. A man needs an outside interest 
that he cannot resist. 

The Rut-Dweller who pins himself 
down to a distasteful job, and mopes over 
it until all life becomes distasteful, is a 
hopeless individual. The happiest man in 
the world is the one. who has found a 
clean-cut rut to travel in and who oils it 
with enough outside interests to keep 
himself on tiptoe. 

All the great and successful men have 
had fads or avocations. Carnegie was a 
genuine Rut-Dweller in the steel business 
—but he did enjoy library matters. J. P. 
Morgan was a great collector of antiques. 
George Barr McCutcheon collects original 
manuscripts. Schwab has one of the most 
beautiful little farmsteads in Pennsylva- 
nia. I catch fish. 

When I go fishing I leave my work be- 
hind me. But when I have fished a while 
I get hungry for my work again. It be- 
comes the greatest game in the world, 
and I want to play it. The man who 
thinks nothing but his work, does nothing 
but his work, and lives nothing but his 
work goes stale. He cannot be happy. 
He exhales stale air and breathes it in 
again. 

There is—or was, when I heard last—a 
society in New York called the Avoca- 
tionists. An avocation is work that is not 
done for pay. It is an outside interest. 
The Avocationists are painters who build 
model ships, architects who paint sea- 
scapes, bankers who bind books—things 
of that sort. I think they are the happiest 
of men. 


GENUINE avocation is one in which 

aman can hope to reach real excellence. 
A butcher, for example, might take up 
gem setting. When he begins, his work is 
crude. He may try to chop up the gold 
with his cleaver and polish the opal by 
running it through his sausage grinder. 
The first brooch he makes probably looks 
like a rib roast. But as he proceeds he 
becomes more and more interested in the 
art of gem setting. He tries to make each 
ring and each brooch more artistic than 
the one last made. He exhibits his prod- 
uct, not in his butcher shop window, but 
in an exhibition of arts and crafts. He 


et ae is taking it 
e needs some other 


goes to a museum and studies the ancient | 


and modern settings there. He no longer 
complains that the butcher business is a 
miserable rut. He is a better man and a 
better butcher. 

It is wonderful, isn’t it? I thought you 
would think so. 

A garden—either flower or vegetable— 
is a delightful avocation for any man, if 
he enjoys it. When a man becomes inter- 
ested i in tulips, or in irises, or in dahlias— 
or in all three, for they arrive at different 
seasons—he is a made man. Life sud- 
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chance for advancement. He joined the Fuller 
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the good Fuller salesmen, and making over 
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denly becomes an entirely new and more 
interesting matter. The man who reaches 
the point where he sneers, “Vonder- 
schnuck? Vonderschnuck for tulips? Why, 
I wouldn’t have one of that dealer’s bulbs 
in my garden if he gave it to me!” is on 
the way to eminent success in his regular 
business life. A fad of this sort, any lively 
avocation, not only clears a man’s brain 
of cobwebs but sends a sweep of clean air 
through it. 

Collecting is good. Postage stamps, or 
heads of moose, or snuff boxes, or old bot- 
tles—it makes no difference; as soon as 
you get beyond the “beginner” stage it is 
vitally interesting. Not until then. 

There is nothing better than a genuine 
interest in some club or organization. The 
oil for your rut need not be a mere fad or 
sport. You find the biggest men in the 
Boy Scouts, the Red Cross, the Near-East 
Relief. 

I don’t mean that a person should be a 
“joiner” and join organizations by the jeb 
lot, as I used to. Nor does it help anyone 
to be a mere “member” of arehing: It 
won’t brighten your life much to pay two 
dollars a year to be a member of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of Rag-time in 
the South Sea Islands. I could find no oil 
for my rutin that. But life is worth more 
to me because I am one of the managers 
of the Authors’ League of America. I 
have some great quarrels with Gelett Bur- 


gess there. 
I FIGURE, roughly, that there are enough 
associations and clubs and such things in 
America to permit every man and woman 
to be president of at least four, and to be 
on the governing board of at least eight- 
een. If there is any cause, or object, or 
lunacy, for which an organization has not 
yet been organized in America, it is only 
necessary to mention it, and three organi- 
zations will be set going before eight o’clock 
to-morrow morning, daylight-saving time. 

An organization of a splendid type as a 
rut oiler is the Rotary Club, among men, 
and such a club as the Altrusa among busi- 
ness women. They are good things for 
those who are merely members, if they 
attend the meetings regularly; but they 
are splendid for those Sho take a fighting 
interest in the management of clubs. 
Fraternal and secret societies, if you like 
them, yield dividends of satisfaction. 

If there is one woman whose home work 
has been hurt by her club activities, there 
are hundreds of thousands who have be- 
come better heads of homes because of 
them. 

The best room is the one that has all 
the interior decorations and furnishings it 
needs, but that has in addition a broad 
and sunny outlook. Itis a bad thing for 
the chewing-gum man to go home and see 
nothing from his windows but bill boards 
advertising chewing gum. He would be 
better off if he saw an ash can with a dead 
cat on top of it, and that is not much of a 
landscape, to my way of thinking. 

“Oiling the rut? means opening the 
eyes to one or more of the delightful by- 
products of life and sharing in them. Try 
it. If you cannot think of anything else, 
why not get busy and organize a Society 
for Suggesting Appropriate Avocations to 
Rusty-Rutted Business Men and elect 
yourself president? For proper compen- 
sation 1 am willing to accept the chair- 
manship of the Advisory Board. 
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The Story of a Great 
Chemist 


(Continued from page 57) 


a few specimens for the pleasure of pre- 
senting them to him. 

““*Yes, yes, he said, eagerly, ‘let me 
see. Minerals from America! I have not 
many from there. They should be inter- 
esting.’ 

“*He opened the bag of specimens, and 


named them as he picked them out. He | 


might never have seen them before, but 
he certainly must have been familiar with 
them from reading of them in books. 

“After a moment he took from the bag 
one of the chiastolites, and his face 
lighted with still greater pleasure. 
handled the minerals all over again, then 
turned to me, and, putting his hand on 
my shoulder, he said: 


He | 


“**You shall not go into the laboratory | 
for beginners. I invite you into my pri- | 


vate laboratory to work with my most 
advanced students.’ 


“Had he been able to guarantee that | 


I should spend the future in Paradise, I 
could not have been more elated. And in 


this invitation to study in the chemist’s | 


private laboratory there may be an im- 
portant lesson for young men. Often the 
little things, courtesies and accommoda- 
tions, which show thoughtfulness, lead to 
things with a very important bearing upon 
the future. 


“THE year I spent in Professor Wohler’s | 


laboratory he gave me the most inter- 
esting work in extracting rare elements 
from minerals. He always told me what I 
was to do; never how to doit. I had to dis- 
cover that for myself, or by consulting the 
literature. In this way I learned many a 
lesson in self-reliance. 

At the end of a year, because I had to 
make haste with my studies, Professor 
Wohler bade me a friendly farewell and 
sent me with a letter to Heinrich Rose, in 
Berlin. He, also, took me into his private 
laboratory, where I studied his specialty, 
analytical chemistry. Toward the end of 
this second year, when I was preparing to 
return home, I received a letter from Pro- 
fessor Wohler, who said: ‘If you will 
write out an account of the work you 
have done in Professor Rose’s laboratory 
and mine, and present it to me in the form 
of a printed dissertation, you shall receive, 
without examination, the degrees of A.M. 
and Ph.D. I do not need to examine you. 
I used to do that every morning. You 
know your lesson.’ 

“So I became a Herr Doktor chemist at 
the age of nineteen! 

“Upon my return to America, I was 
surprised to receive from Professor Joy an 
invitation to come as his assistant in the 
laboratory at Union College. The salary 
was small—four hundred dollars a year— 
but I felt obliged to accept. So in January, 
1857, I went to Union College, which then 
had four hundred students and was as 
large as Harvard. 

“A disappointment awaited me. I 
found that the salary I was to receive was 
intended for a janitor, and that there was 
no salary fora laboratory assistant. Still, 
I felt so grateful for the advice I had re- 
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ceived from Ervisseos doy about study in 
Europe that I assumed the duties both of 
janitor and laboratory assistant. 

“That winter was the coldest known to 
the oldest inhabitants. The thermometer 
went to 29 degrees below zero. Besides 
building six anthracite fires in stoves 
every morning, bringing in the coal, and 
taking out the ashes, I swept the labora- 
tory, the lecture-room and four smaller 
rooms. It was no joke! Besides, the lab- 
oratory students worked under my di- 
rection. 

“Some of the other professors, on be- 
coming acquainted with me, intimated 
that I was a fool to perform this kind of 
labor. But I «told them that I loved Pro- 
fessor Joy, that I owed a great deal to his 
kindness, and that I would do the work 
as long as it was necessary. From this 
experience I was to learn again how much 
small things count. 


“AFTER four or five months, Professor 
Joy was called to the chair of chemis- 
try at Columbia College with what was 
then a large salary. He left at once, and 
recommended for the position he was va- 
cating a distinguished man, a fellow stu- 
dent of his in Germany. I could not have 
expected that he would recommend such 
a young man as myself, nor that the col- 
lege authorities would have approved, 
had he done so. Consequently, I was 
greatly surprised when I was called to the 
office of the college president, Dr. Elipha- 
let Nott, who said to me: 
“*T do not doubt the qualifications of 
the distinguished chemist recommended 


| for this position, but I feel that I would 


rather entrust it to you. I believe that 
you would do anything to make the lab- 
oratory and the chemistry department a 
success. The only trouble is you are not 
yet of age. Do you think you can lecture 
to the senior class? Many of them are ten 
or fifteen years older than you. But if you 
can do it, you shall have the title of pro- 
fessor as soon as you are twenty-one.’ 

“I felt some doubts about my ability to 
lecture at all, but this was no time to 
reveal them. I said I would try. 

“Happily, my first opportunity to lec- 
ture was before a convention of teachers 
then gathered at Schenectady. This first 
lecture I prepared very carefully: wrote it 
all out, and read it, to be sure I should 
have something to say. I remember the 
sinking feeling that came over me when I 
reached the end of my manuscript in 
thirty minutes. I could not think of 
another word. There was nothing to do 
but to bring the lecture to a close; and to 
the astonishment of my audience I did so. 
Then I said to myself, ‘You know your 
subject. You could talk a year about it, 
if you had a companion in your study. 
You can certainly talk an hour before an 
audience.’ The second lecture before the 
teachers I gave from heads written on a 
calling card, and I talked for nearly two 
hours, with plenty of illustrations. Since 
then I never have written out a lecture 
unless it had to be printed in advance. 

“Next I had to talk to my advanced 
students, of whom the majority were over 
thirty. Being uncertain of the fate in 
store for me, I mapped out a little plan. 
Before I began that hed talk, I said to the 
seniors: ‘There is no one else at the col- 
lege to lecture to you on chemistry. I have 
been asked to try it, and I think I can do 


it satisfactorily if you will give me a 
chance. Shall lige 

“Go ahead!’ they shouted. 

“From that day to this, during fifty- 
four years of teaching, I never have had 
trouble with any of my classes. That 
hearty response from the seniors taught 
me something which applies in whatever 
we are trying to do. To accomplish any- 
thing in this world we have to work with 
others—fellow teachers, employees, sub- 
ordinates, or business associates. A man 
draws to himself more assistance and 
greater opportunities to show the best 
that is in him, by seeking coöperation 
frankly, than by showing that he feels 
confident he can succeed, no matter what 
opposition is put in his way. 

“Another thing experience has taught 
me is this: Whatever position you are in, 
you are not likely to find difficulties in 
enlarging your sphere of usefulness if you 
seek such opportunities. I remember that 
I was very eager to get my first lecture 
course to running smoothly; because as 
soon as this was accomplished I wanted to 
give a course in mineralogy. I remained 
at Union eight years, and as rapidly as I 
could get my courses arranged I added 
new ones. 

At the end of six years I was teaching 
general chemistry, descriptive mineralogy, 
crystallography, agricultural : chemistry, 
and geology. 

“In my laboratory I taught my stu- 
dents, in connection with their other 
work, to make assays of gold and silver. 
This was not a necessary part of the 
course, but it was a great pleasure to give 
my students as much as t could, And it 
happened that through my teaching assay- 
ing one of the greatest opportunities of 
my life came to me. 


“THE college had been presented with a 
very complete and valuable collection 
of minerals, and this brought many min- 
eralogists to Schenectady to inspect it. 
Dr. Thomas Egleston, a mineralogist, 
came from New York for this purpose, 
with a letter of introduction from a friend 
of mine, the Rev. Bishop Horatio Potter, 
whose son David was one of my first 
laboratory students. During his visit he 
happened to come into my laboratory and 
was surprised to find that my students were 
learning to assay gold, silver, and otherores. 

“*You are teaching here,’ he said, 
‘what I had to go to the Paris School of 
Mines to learn. I didn’t suppose any 
country professor in America knew any- 
thing about this.’ 

“I did not know it, but at this time 
Doctor Egleston and General Francis L. 
Vinton were organizing the School of 
Mines at Columbia College. When Doc- 
tor Egleston returned to New York he 
told a friend of mine of his astonishment 


‘over the work we were doing at Union; 


and he also said that he believed I was 
the man for the chair of chemistry in the 
new School of Mines, though he did not 
feel able to offer it to me, as no salary was 
as yet provided for the position. 

“I learned that the future of the 
School of Mines was considered doubtful, 
and that the trustees of Columbia College 
had consented to the organization of the 
project on condition that the teachers, in 
case the venture was a success, should re- 
ceive compensation from the fees received 
from the students. Nevertheless, I was 
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eager to join the enterprise as soon as I 
heard of it, for I believed that it would be 
of great value to the whole country. 

“The question was whether or not I 
should leave a good salary and a com- 
fortable home at Union for a position 
without pay? My wife and I decided that 
we could venture upon this risk as we were 
fortunate enough to have a bank account 
—all of a thousand dollars, which my 
wife’s grandmother had given her when 
we were married, and which we had saved 
for some important use. 


“YT WAS about this time that Professor 

Joy told me he did not wish to be con- 
nected with the new project, but that he 
was somewhat concerned as to whether 
the man who would hold the chair of 


chemistry in the new school would prove. 


a pleasant associate. He said it would be 
delightful if I could take the position, but 
he advised against it on the ground that 
it carried no salary. However, in view of 
our bank account, and my confidence that 
I could get a great deal of professional 
practice in New York City in addition to 
that which I had begun at Union, my wife 
and I decided we could not afford to miss 
the possibilities of this opportunity. My 
departure from Union was delayed so that 
I could finish my lecture courses then in 
rogress, and so that I could cast my 
Ballot for Abraham Lincoln, in 1864. 

“The School of Mines opened on No- 
vember 15th, 1864, and it was a success 
from the start. Our first students were 
not boys, but practicing civil and me- 
chanical engineers, and some college grad- 
uates. Before long, students were going 
from the School of Mines to all parts of 
the United States and to mining regions 
all over the world. Information about the 
institution went with them, and the num- 
ber of students in the school increased 
rapidly. Following upon the success of 
this school, Columbia naturally opened 
other schools: a law school, a school of 
theology, Barnard College for women, 
Teachers’ College, and it also finally an- 
nexed the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons and the College of Pharmacy, in 
both of which I held the chairof chemistry. 
From a college with a hundred and fifty- 
five students in 1864, I have seen Columbia 
grow into a university with thirty-one 
thousand students. i could not have 
found a happier place than Columbia to 
spend the forty-seven years I served there. 

+ When I began the study of chemistry 
at the Lawrence Scientific School there 
were only between twenty and thirty real 
chemists in the United States. To-day 
we have the largest chemical society in 
the world, with over sixteen hundred 
members, and publishing three chemical 
journals. I can remember the meeting 
that grew into this society, for it was held 
in my library. Allour schools and colleges 
teach chemistry to-day; every university 
is equipped to educate professional chem- 
ists. All our large manufacturers employ 
chemists to protect or to improve the 
quality and purity of foods and other 
products. It is not unusual for one cor- 
poration to have a hundred chemists or 
more in its employ. 

“Innumerable discoveries and inven- 
tions have been made by American chem- 
ists, but I do not feel that I can say we 
are bound as yet to take the first place in 

. chemical. achievements. German manu- 


facturers have been a little more willing 
to spend money for research laboratories 
where chemists can devote years, if neces- 
sary, to finding improved and cheaper 
methods. We are now on the road to 
greater things in chemistry in the United 
States; but I still believe that before 
the chemical industry can really flourish, 
its products will have to be at least tem- 
porarily protected by a tariff, because of 
the lower labor and professional costs and 
lower standard of living abroad. 

“The chemist’s aim is to analyze every 
material that comes to hand. He first 
separates and isolates the pure principles 
—scores of which may compose such a 
mixture as our blood. He studies the 
properties of these pure principles mi- 
nutely, and then proceeds even to a far 
finer analysis. He takes these principles 
apart to study their very atoms. To-day, 
he is engaged in dissecting and analyzing 
these atoms, exactly as a bright-minded 
boy would take his watch apart to the 
last screw and wheel. 

“But this molecular analysis is only 
half his task. Having taken the molecule 
apart and having studied how atom is 
united to atom—often dozens of them in 
a single molecule—he sets to work to re- 
construct (to synthesize) his principles, 
just as the boy will not rest until he has 
reconstructed his watch. Thus, having 
acquired a complete knowledge of the 
ground plan of the important principles 
found in nature, the chemist is often able 
to improve on nature, and to construct 
more perfect principles. 

“In this way, by extracting one sub- 
stance from another, and by bringing two 
or more substances together, the chemist 
has produced a host of new substances— 
dyes, perfumes, flavors, synthetic plastics, 
such as celluloid, bakelite (a substitute 
for ivory), condensite (used in making 
some phonograph records), and a host of 
commercially new metals and alloys, such 
as molybdenum steel, aluminum, calcium, 
magnesium, duralumin—this last metal 
being lighter than aluminum and almost 
as strong as steel. Most important of all 
is the great variety of synthetic medicines, 
which are enabling the physician at last to 
control some of the most difficult and ter- 
rible diseases—such as gout, hook worm, 
goiter, epilepsy, syphilis, and even leprosy. 


“J SURVEY with wonder the chemistry 

achievements engineered by man in the 
past few decades, but I view with still 
greater reverence and awe the chemistry 
of Nature, who is, after all, our greatest 
chemist. Let me tell you something that 
you already know in a general way; but I 
will put it a little differently perhaps than 
you have heard it put before, and perhaps 
you will have a thrill such as I sometimes 
have when I behold the sun, or touch the 
leaf of a plant. 

“Plants cannot grow unless the sun 
shines on them. What does the sun do for 
the plant? You will say at once, ‘It gives 
it light and heat.’ But it doesn’t do any- 
thing of the kind. The sun sets the ether 
to vibrating, and this action of the sun is 
a sort of wireless telegraphy ona large scale. 

“If we examine what comes from the 
sun through a prism, and allow what 
comes through this prism to fall on a 
proper kind of screen, we can get a spec- 
trum, say, one inch in length—violet, 


indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and | 


Danger Ahead? 


WHEN danger stares you in 
the face, it’s easy to be cautious. 
But when a hidden danger, 
no less real, threatens you— 
it’s easier to disregard its 
warning. 


Today, there are thousands of 
people who give no thought or 
care to their gums, who daily 
flout Nature’s warning of tooth 
trouble to come. 

The faintest flick of pink appearing 
upon your tooth-brush is a sign that 
you need Ipana, the tooth-paste that 


keeps the gums healthy and the 
teeth clean. 


For Ipana, because of its healing 
Ziratol content, makes soft gums 
firm and healthy. 


Thousands of dentists prescribe it 
to their patients, for they know that 
Ipana heals bleeding gums, strength- 
ens soft and spongy gums and cleans 
the teeth as well. 


And its flavor is smooth, snappy 
and delightful. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Your druggist has it in generous tubes at 
50 cents. A sample, enough for a week, 
may be had for ten cents 
from Bristol-Myers Co., 

45 Rector Street, 

New York City 
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“The Little Nurse 
Sor Little Ills" 


qB 


HE pain and disfigurement 
which follow can be avoided 
by a generous use of cooling 


Always made under this signature + 


It soothes the burn and softens the 
parched skin. The gentle antisep- 
tic action soon heals the sunburn. 
Mentholatum relieves insect bites, cuts, 
burns, bruises and tired feet. 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 


The Mentholatum Co. 
Baffalo, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans, Bridgeburg, Ont. 


Be sure you take a dependable Radio Set with 
you on your vacation. Keep in touch with what 
is going on while you are away. Fun for every- 
one young and old. 

Dr. Lee De Forest is the inventor of the present- 


day vacuum tube. It was he who applied it to 
the wireless telephone. Since 1902 every notable 
advance, every radical improvement has been a 
De Forest achievement. The Unit-Panel System 
was brought out by De Forest; the Interpanel 
Arrangementof Apparatus was a De Forest creation. 

The De Forest Reputation and Prestige is ably up- 
held during the present popularity of radio by five 
well-known instruments: The Everyman Receiver, 
the Radiohome Receiver, the DT-800 Amplifier, 
the Radiobest Receiver and MR-6, the 150-20,000 
meter Receiving Set. 

Get “Wireless In the Home” 
Written by Lee De Forest (Ph.D.,D.Sc.). Ex- 
plains wireless, Illustrated with photographs 
and sketches. Complete. Send 15 cents for copy. 

De Forest Radio Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Central Ave. & Franklin St. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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red. Three inches above the violet there 
will be nothing you can see, but there you 
will find that ether waves sent by the sun 
are causing a most powerful chemical 
effect; and it is this chemical effect that 
makes our plants grow. 

“Ten inches below the one-inch. spec- 
trum the ether waves produce heat effects. 
Thus, only one fourteenth of the spread- 
out power that is sent by the sun is dis- 
cernible. You see, the sun works for us 
simply by sitting up there and making 
these waves in the ether, which fills all 
space. 

“We are bragging because we are able 
to reach by wireless telegraphy a few 
thousand miles around the globe. It must 
make the sun laugh, when he sends us 
wireless telegraphic messages ninety-three 
millions of miles in eight minutes. These 
wireless messages are what make the tree 
and the plant grow. Let me explain: 

“A plant is a creature of the sun and the 
air. Its chief material the plant gets from 
the air, not from the earth, as you may 
suppose. The leaves of a plant are so 
constructed that it takes in through little 
mouths, and absorbs into its cells, carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen out of the 
air in the form of carbondioxide, water, 
and ammonia. It gets a very, very small 
amount of mineral substance from the 
earth; not enough for us to regard plants 
or trees as earth plants. Rather, they are 
air plants. 

“ For instance, if we dry a strawberry, 
we find that only 9.16 per cent of it is solid 
matter, the rest being water. If we burn the 
strawberry, we find that only 6.5 per cent 
of it is ash, that is, mineral matter which 
came from the soil. All the rest of the solid 
part of the strawberry came from the air! 

“ Now what shall we call the plant? It 
is a storage battery of solar energy. The 
sun sends the plant energy which enables 
it to take its chief substance from the air 
and a little mineral matter out of the soil. 
Plants, trees, and animals too,—we are all 
run by solar energy. Cut up a tree and 
put it under a boiler, and it will run an 
engine. That is solar energy. 

“When Stephenson had his locomotive 
running for the first time, he took a Scotch 
friend out with him and they watched it 


go back and forth. He said to his friend, 
What makes that locomotive go?’ 

“<I suppose,’ was the reply, ‘it is the 
canny Scotchman in the cab.’ 

No? said Stephenson, ‘it is the sun.’ 

“And his friend said, ‘How do you make 
that out?’ 

“‘Why, said Stephenson, ‘that coal I 
am burning under the boiler is nothing 
but previous generations of plants that 
have been buried under clay, sand, and 
water, and have undergone a kind of fer- 
mentation that turns them into coal. 
That is nothing but bottled sunshine. 
That engine runs by bottled sunshine.’ 

“What makes a man able to walk and 
run and work? He, too, runs by solar 
energy, on the principle of an internal- 
combustion engine. We get our energy 
in the form of food. Some of it we assimi- 
late and some of it we burn up without 
assimilating. The carbohydrates, for in- 
stance, go through the digestive process 
and circulate in the blood, and are oxi- 
dized into carbonic-acid gas and water, 
which are discharged from the lungs as 
such. Thus, we animals are one of the 
sources of the carbonic-acid gas which is 
taken up by plants. 


“AND that brings us to the Cycle of Life, 

as I call it. Plants produce what ani- 
mals eat, and the plants eat what animals 
produce. Isn’t that a kind of perpetual 
motion. No! For the sun is always send- 
ing its wireless messages, which add new 
energy and new substance to this cycle. 
Here is a picture of the Cycle of Life, only 
you must think of it with the sun beating 
down upon it: 


THE CYCLE OF LIFE 


PLANTS EAT 
ANIMALS PRODUCE 


Carbon dioxide 
Water 
Nitrogen compounds 
Mineral matter 
“We see that this Cycle of Life goes on 
continuously. And the principle of life? 
No one has ever thrown any light upon 
that. It is something intangible. Where 
does it come from? Where will it end? 
There are some things which not even a 
chemist will try to explain!” 


PLANTS PRODUCE 
ANIMALS EAT 


Vegetable principles 


Free oxygen 


He Learned His Letters at Twenty 


(Continued from page 19) 


but still I had no peace. I was in agony of 
soul, because I had been so weak and 
sinful. Night after night, with only a 
shepherd dog as my companion, I went 
out into the fields to think—and to pray. 
... I shall always love a dog; for that 
dumb friend of mine seemed the only 
creature in the world who understood and 
sympathized. 

“A few months later I had a chance 
to go to Torquay, on the south coast of 
England. It seemed like an answer to my 
prayers, for I could start anew in a differ- 
ent environment. So I gladly accepted 
the offer. 

“I was twenty years old then—and I 
did not know my letters! At least, not 
the whole alphabet. Think of that! There 
were no public schools for us farmers’ 


_children. And-somehow-no one-had taught - 


me to read or write. A little while before 
I went to Torquay another young man 
and I had been putting some new slates 
on a roof. And he had picked up a piece 
of slate and with it had written his name 
on another piece. 

“Well! I watched him in silent amaze- 
ment. I said nothing to him; but to myself 
I said, ‘If that fellow could learn to write, 
you can, John Davey, and you're going to!’ 

“So I got me a copy book, and at night 
I laboriously made the lines and the pot- 
hooks, as we called them, until I had 
learned to write my own name. But at 
twenty, when I went to Torquay, I did 
not know how to read. I could do every- 
thing that was done on a farm—and I 
could do it ‘right? When I was only 
eighteen, I was in charge of all the flocks 
and of.the shepherds who_tended. them. 


He Learned His Letters at Twenty, by Mary B. MULLETT 


I understood planting and harvesting. I 
knew how to thresh grain by beating it 
with a flail, so that the kernels would be 
extracted yet the stalks would not be 
broken; for they were used in thatching 
houses. I could thatch a house, too; and 
that is a work of great skill. 

“All these things I could do, and do 
right. But the knowledge that is in books 
was hidden from me. Now, I was deter- 
mined to have that knowledge also. 

“With two books—a New Testament 
and a little pocket dictionary—I taught 
myself to read. I was up early in the 
morning, walked two miles to work, put 
in twelve hours at gardening, and walked 
two miles home at night. After supper I 
went to the chapel; for although I had 
been brought up an Episcopalian, my new 
friends at Torquay were Nonconformists. 
Every night there were prayer meetings, 
or clubs, or classes. And when I got home 
from these gatherings I sat down with my 
two little books and taught myself to read. 

“I had a good physique and was proud 
of my strength. At fifteen, I could lift 
four bushels of wheat, weighing two hun- 
dred and forty-eight pounds, and carry 
them up a flight of stairs. But even my 
youth and strength were not equal to the 
strain of working practically sixteen hours 
a day and studying until the wee sma’ hours 
of morning. At the end of the second year 
I broke down and had to go home. 

“ But there I soon was able to work in 
the fields again. And many a time, when 
we would stop for lunch on a rainy day, I 
would creep in under a hawthorn hedge 
and, with a piece of bread in one hand and 
my Testament in the other, study while I 
“ate. About that time, someone gave me 
a little hymn book. And then, no owner 
of a great library felt richer than I did 
with my three little books. 


“AT EVERY step which I have taken in 

life I have realized the value to me of 
my father’s lesson about learning to do 
things right. You’ve no idea how this gives 
you a firm footing from which to take the 
next step forward. When I went to Torquay 
it was as an apprentice in horticulture; 
but in six months I was in full charge of 
the ‘orchard houses.’ When I returned to 
Torquay, after my breakdown, I appren- 
ticed myself to floriculture; and by the 
end of the year I was in charge of the con- 
servatories. These rapid advances were 
due entirely to the fact that I followed, 
and always had followed, the do-it-right 
principle. 

“Te was the same with my book-learn- 
ing. I remember that one of the evening 
classes at the chapel was in grammar. 
That was something new to me! I went 
to the first meeting of the class; and when 
the leader told us that grammar taught 
the right use of words, Í determined in- 
stantly that I would master grammar. 
And I think I may say, without boasting, 
that I acquired a better knowledge of it 
than most college graduates possess to-day. 

“I stayed in and around Torquay until 
I was twenty-six years old. Toward the 
end of that time the rector offered to get 
me a place in a bank. But I declined for 
two reasons: I did not know enough about 
figures; and I felt that my experience in 
all forms of agriculture was too great an 
asset to be thrown away. Besides, my 
love of growing things was the real pas- 
sion of my life. 


“Then the rector asked me if I had ever 
thought of going to America. I hadn’t— 
but [bere to think of it from that mo- 
ment, and a few months later I sailed for 
‘The States.’ The money for my passage 
was gained by selling rose trees which I 
had budded. I like to remember that the 
plants I loved made it possible for me to 
come tothe country I love so deeply to-day. 

“On landing, I went to Warren, Ohio, 
because some young men I had known in 
England were there. The first job I had 
was as a laborer, helping to grade some 
lots. As I told you, I was strong. And I 
was not only able to work hard, but I was 
willing, too; and I knew how the work 
should be done. The man in charge soon 
found this out. ; 


“THAT was 1873, the year of the great 
panic. Times grew steadily worse. Un- 
employment increased. Ifa man was seen 
driving along the street with some bricks 
in his wagon, men would run after him, 
hoping to get work laying those bricks. 
If a load of lumber went by, carpenters 
would flock after it, hoping for a job. ` 

“Yet even in a time like that I had more 
work than I could do—and at fifty cents 
a day more than other men received for 
the same kind of work. It was simply be- 
cause I had learned the lesson my father 
taught me when I was four years old: ‘Do 
it right—or don’t do it at all.’ 

“T was still bent upon getting book- 
learning; so that winter I went to a private 
school in Warren. I acted as janitor & 
the building in exchange for my tuition. 
My work outside kept me so busy in the 
autumn that I could not enter the school 
until the second term; but at the close of 
the year I stood 98 in Latin—higher than 
anybody else in the class. Not because I 
was naturally any smarter than they 
were! But because I went after knowl- 
edge with greater determination to get it. 

“‘ Easy come, easy go’ is a true saying. 
You value a thing in proportion to what 
it costs you. I used to get up at three 
o’clock in the morning, wash ın ice-cold 
water, put on my clothes, and race a mile 
in the kas darkness. Then back to my 
room, where I would wrap the blankets 
around me, for I had no fire, and study 
until it was time for me to go and attend 
to my duties as janitor of the school. 

“Was it a hardship? No! It was Op- 
pug. It was the thing for which I 

ad come to America—the chance to fit 
myself for a richer and broader life. 

“All this time, religion had been a great 
factor in everything I did. Back at Tor- 

uay, I had done some preaching; and in 
Warren I was active in the church. Some 
of my friends became interested and 
wanted me to become a regular minister. 
They offered to send me to college and to 
a theological seminary, and to pay all my 
expenses. But after giving the matter 
careful consideration, I declined their 
offers; just as I had declined the offer of 
a bank position in England. 

“It is, I think, a great thing for anyone 
to know what he wants to do. I knew that 
my interest in the world of plant life went 
to the very roots of my own being. I had 
spent years in fitting myself for the voca- 
tion I was following. It seemed to me a 
noble calling, one that had limitless possi- 
bilities of adding to human comfort and 
pleasure.. So I determined to stick to it. 

“But the road was not an easy one. 
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“Here’s Where We 
Got Our Start” 


“Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember the 
night you urged me to send it in to Scranton? 
Then how happy we were when I came home 


with the news of my first promotion? We 
owe it all, Nell, my place as Manager, our 
home, our comforts—to this coupon.” 


Thousands upon thousands of men now 
know the joy of happy, prosperous homes 
because they let the International Corre- 
spondence Schools prepare them in their 
spare time for bigger work. You will find 
them in city, town and country—in office, 
factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on 
farms and on railroads. 

There are clerks who became Advertising Man- 
agers, Salesmen and Executives; carpenters who 
became Architects and Contractors; mechanics who 
became Engineers and Electrical Experts; men and 
boys who rose from nothing at all to splendid re- 
sponsible positions. 

More than two million men and women in the 
last 30 years have advanced themselves in posi- 
tion and salary through I. C. 8. help. 

The first step to success in the I. C. S. way is 
to choose your career from this list and mark and 
mail this coupon here and now. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7455-C, » Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
full particulars about the subject before which I have 
marked an X in the list below:— 

BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 

Business Management cm 


Industrial Management Advertising 
Personnel Organization Better Letters 
aran Management }icoreign Trade 

usiness Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Q Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) [Civil Service 
Nicholson Accounting U Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping {JCommon School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Business Spanish (J French Illustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
Electrical Engineering Airplane Engines 
Electric Lighting Architect 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice _}Conerete Builder 
Railroad Positions JStructural Engineer 


OGas Engine Operating Chemistry 
Civil Engineer D Pharmacy 
Surveying and Mapping Automobile Work 
Mine Foreman or Engineer Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering (Radio Mathematics 


Name........... 


6 23-22 


Street Address 


Ftate 


Occupation - 

Persons residing in Canada should send this còupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada, 


for Yourself 
Establiah and oper- 
ate a ''New System 


NTOBUSINES 


Spe ay Candy Factory’’ in your community, We furnish every- 
fice, loney-makio; oppartanity unlimited. Either men or women, 
1 Write for it today, ont putit off I 


W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, 


BIG SAVING — FREE TRIAL 


Easy Payments 
Brand-New (Unused) È 
Direct from Factory 

Send postal today for full 


information about the 
greatest of all typewriter 
offers. 


Don't miss it. Act now. 


ANNELL’ 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


672 No. 230 East Ohio St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Drawer35 EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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PRPEESOHNSON 


FloatAforD 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 


the third 
spring 


Be sure to get the 
“third” spring 


For maximum riding comfort and minimum 
operation costs equip your Ford with FloatAforDs 
—the shock absorbers with the famous “third” 
spring. 

The two long spiral springs cushion the down- 

ward lurch while the short “third” spring stands 
guard to absorb the upward jolt that so often 
throws you off the seat. Designed so that the 
Ford springs are not clamped or restricted in any 
way. FloatAforDs reduce sidesway, eliminate 
spring breakage and do not raise the car out of 
balance. 

Sedan and coupe same price as open models 
Quickly save their moderate cost by reducing 
wear and tear on the car and tires and by increasing 
the fuel mileage and general operating efficiency 

TEN DAYS’ TRIAL— 

If not satisfied, these absorbers will be taken 
off and money refunded. Types for Ford cars 
and trucks. Sold by Ford dealers. Before buy- 


shock absorber get “Third Spring” 
Dept. 14. 


ing any 
Booklet Free—write for it, 


BURPEE-JOHNSON Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS: u-sS-A: 


Aigh School Course 
in 2 Years 


inside of two years. Moets all requirements for entrance to college 

and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 

courses are descril our Free Bulletin. md for it Fopay. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-C-1-B, Drexel Ave. & 68th St. 


You can complete 
this simplified High 
School Course at home 


CHICAGO 


Boyd—the nb penne ae a News Easy System. 100 to 150 
words a minute in 30 days New principles— eration 
first week. Also Typewriting, y aa and Commercial Law 
Send today for Catalog an loney-Back Guarantee. 

CHICAGO HOME STUDY SCHOOLS 
801 Reaper Block 


Vacation Withouta 
Dull Hour 


No matter where you go or 
what you do this vacation 

~-- —you will have more fun if 
you take along a box of 
+ Puzzle Pog. No other game pro- 
vides such idcal entertainment 
when time drags. Played by 
one it makes fun for all. It is 
the most baffling, mysterious 
game ever invented. You may 
try for hours without winning 
—you may say it can't be done 
—but already, 30 solutions have 
been found 


Bu33le-pieg 


Chicago, M. 


is the biggest selling, ame in 
years. You see it pey every- 
where, on trains, at clubs, in hotels 


and homes. For those who travel, for 
shut-ins or others who are lonely, it is 
an ideal gift. Ọn sale wherever good 
games are sold. If you have trouble in getting 
your set send only 50c and we will mail you a set 
postpaid, together with booklet of 30 problems. 


Lubbers & Bell, 723 Second Ave., Clinton, la, 


With a little money that I had saved I 
bought some greenhouses. But times 
were very hard; and I found that people 
could not buy the plants and flowers I 
grew. After struggling for a time, I came 
to the worst thing that can happen to a 
man’s work—failure. It was a bitter ex- 
perience, but I had to give up. 

‘Then I moved to this section, near 
Kent, to help a farmer with his harvest- 
ing; for by this time I was married and I 
had to have money to support my wife. 
‘Before I had finished helping the 
farmer with his harvesting, I was asked 
to come to Kent and take charge of the 
cemetery here. I held that position for 
two or three years; and I made what had 
been merely a graveyard, ill-kept and dis- 
mal, into a cemetery so beautiful that 

eople came from miles around to visit it. 
There are noble trees in it to-day which I 

lanted with my own hands. I laid out 
barely flower beds, which were glorious 
with blossoms. 


“You often hear people say of someone: 
‘Everything he, or she, touches, seems 
togrow. Ineversawsuch luck with plants!’ 

“But there is no such thing as ‘luck 
with plants.’ It is a question of knowl- 
edge and care, just as with everything else. 

“ People stick a plant into the ground, 
without knowing whether it is a good place 
for that plant or not. Sometimes they re- 
member to water it, and sometimes they 
don’t. Insects prey on it, but no one helps 
it to fight these enemies. And finally, 
when it gives up the struggle and dies, the 
person who is responsible says, ‘Oh, I 
never have any luck with plants!’ The 
trouble is that they never have learned to 
do it right—or not at all. 

“Tt is just the same with anything else. 
People ‘plant’ a business without know- 
ing whether it is a place where that busi- 
ness can grow. They give it a little spas- 
modic attention. They don’t watch for 
the appearance of enemies that will un- 
dermine its vitality. And when it gives 
zo the struggle and dies, they say, ‘Just 

y luck!’ 

MKIRI had known as much about busi- 
ness as I knew about raising plants, I 
would have realized that the greenhouses 
which I bought, and which failed, could not 
survive under the conditions of the panic. 
Their failure was not due to my ‘luck, 
it was due to my lack of business knowledge. 

“After two or three years as superin- 
tendent of the cemetery, I decided that I 
didn’t want to spend all my days in a 
cemetery—at least, not while I was alive! 
So I gave up the position and began rais- 
ing plants and doing landscape gardening. 
More and more, as the years went by, I 
had become interested in trees. And 
I was most unhappy over the examples of 
neglect and of cruel mistreatment I saw 
on every hand. 

“Finally, hoping to awaken people’s 
interest on the matter, I wrote a book 
which I called ‘The Tree Doctor.’ I could 
write another book on the trials and dis- 
appointments I encountered in getting 
that little volume published. No one 
would undertake to bring it out for me. 
They laughed at my ideas and said that 
people weren’t interested in trees, anyway. 

“I was sure they would be interested if 
they had a chance to learn something 
about them; so I published the book my- 
self. But it put me seven thousand dollars 


in debt; and there was, at first, almost no 
sale for the volume. While I was prepar- 
ing it I used to work twelve hours a day 
at hard manual labor, then spend almost 
the whole night in study and writing. I 
knew that my neighbors, kindly disposed 
though they were, regarded me as a hope- 
less dreamer and visionary. And when 
the book appeared, their opinion of me 
seemed justified. 

“But, nevertheless, the publication of 
that little volume Bark, the turning 
point in my career so far as worldly suc- 
cess was concerned. For it became appar- 
ent, after a time, that very many people 
were interested in trees and were willing 
to do all in their power to preserve them. 

“One of the first inquiries came from 
the late Julian E. French, of Wickliffe, 
Ohio, near Cleveland. In a commanding 
position on his estate, Nutwood Farm, 
stcod a great white oak, four feet in diam- 
eter and sixty feet tall. It was a native 
growth tree. That is, it had been one of a 
forest of trees which originally covered 
that place. But these early conditions 
had chanced completely with the cutting 
of the forest and the use of the land, first 
for farming, and later as part of an estate. 
Heavy sod had replaced the original leafy 
mold, robbing the tree’s roots of food and 
moisture. When I first saw it, it was dying 
of malnutrition. The top was going and 
one side of the base was rotted for a dis- 
tance of ten feet up. 

“With my own hands, for I then had no 
trained helpers, I removed the decay, dis- 
infected and filled the cavity. Although 
I was over fifty years old, I climbed the 
tree and removed every ‘dead twig and 
branch, and thoroughly cared for the top. 
Then I arranged an artificial system for 
watering the roots. The tree responded 
atonce! Within three years it had begun 
to fill out, and to-day, eighteen years later, 
it stands unimpaired, a monument to one 
of the first really ambitious attempts at 
scientific tree treatment in this country. 


“NoT long after that, W. B. Dickerman, 
of Mamaroneck, New York, called me 
in to prescribe for a splendid elm on his 
estate, the largest tree of its kind in that 
section. It was five feet in diameter at the 
base and stood on a fence line. At one 
side of this fence there was heavy sod; on 
the other, the soil was cultivated. The 
result was that the tree was slowly dying 
on the side toward the sodded ground, 
but showed fair vigor on the opposite side. 

“I decided on root pruning. A semi- 
circular trench, three feet wide and three 
feet deep, was dug in the sodded area, 
forty feet from the base of the tree. All 
the roots, except the very largest, were cut 
off at this point. The trench was flled 
with well-rotted manure and this was 
worked in with the soil. Then we dug 
up all the sod area between the trench and 
the base of the tree; and seven two-horse 
wagon loads of the same kind of manure 
were placed there. 

“This treatment was designed to stimu- 
late an abundant growth of fine feeding 
roots at the ends of the roots we had am- 
putated. The tree began promptly to 
improve; and as soon as its condition was 
satisfactory, so far as vigor was concerned, 
it was given extensive surgical treatment. 

“I never have seen a greater response. 
That autumn the leaves held on several 
weeks later than those on other trees. 
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“So far, everything was fine. But when 
spring came, and other trees put forth 
their leaves, this one remained bare! Im- 
mediately, there was a good deal of talk 
about the folly of the crack-brained tree 
theorist from Ohio, a somewhat jubilant 
chorus of ‘I told you so!’ I wasn’t wor- 
ried, however; because I knew that, like 
a healthy child, my tree, with its new- 
found vigor of the year before, would take 
a long time for its winter sleep. 

“Finally the buds put forth. And how 
they did work when once they had 
started! Soon the splendid giant was 
clothed in rich green verdure. I have seen 
men actually raise their hats in reverence 
as they passed that tree. 


JET me tell you the most thrilling thing 
I ever saw. It was at Piqua, Ohio, 
some years ago. You know that when a 
tree has been girdled—that is, had a sec- 
tion of the bark cut away entirely around 
the tree—it dies. The reason is that after 
the sap has traveled up through the trunk 
and out to all the leaves, where it is 
changed chemically, part of it flows back 
down the tree, just inside the bark, to feed 
the roots so that they will grow. Ifa ring 
of bark is removed, the sap does not pass 
this exposed circle, the roots fail to receive 
the elements they need for growth, and'the 
tree slowly dies. It really bleeds to death. 
“Well, at Piqua, a man said to me, 
“Mr. Davey, I’ve got something to show 
ou that I’ll bet you can’t account for. 
*ve got you stumped this time.’ 

“I wasn’t worried, because I never yet 
had seen anything about the condition of 
a tree which I couldn’t at least account 
for. But when I saw what he had to 
show me, I thought for a while that he did 
have me stumped! It was a beech tree 
which had been girdled some time before, 
but which was still living. I examined the 
exposed section carefully, looking for 
‘bridges?’ that is, small strips of inner bark 
which may not have been cut quite through. 
A tree will fight so hard for its life that if 
even a few little stripsof this bark are left 
it will use them as conduits for the sap, and 
will set to work to strengthen and widen 
them. Itis heroic—and pathetic. 

“But even the most careful examina- 
tion failed to reveal a shred of bark bridg- 
ing the gap on this beech tree. I was puz- 
zled. I never had seen anything like it. 
By all the laws of nature, that tree 
should have been dead! But there it 
stood in fairly good condition. 

“T eeen away to look at it from a 
little distance. Another beech was grow- 
ing near it and I had noticed that some 
of the roots of this second beech crossed 
the roots of the first tree. Well—” 

John Davey paused; and when he 
looked up, there were tears in his eyes. 

“Do you know what had happened?” 
he asked, as his voice vibrated with emo- 
tion. ‘The tree which had not been in- 
jured, and whose roots touched those of 
his brother who had received a mortal 
wound, was ministering to that brother! 
Through this contact, he was giving to 
his stricken neighbor a share of his own 
life blood! And the tree which should 
have been dead was actually in better 
condition than the other one. 

“That was the most wonderful and 
beautiful thing I ever saw in nature. It 
was like the human brother who gives his 
blood to save the life of a dying man. 


Do you wonder that I love trees? Do you 
wonder that I lift my hat in reverence be- 
fore them? Do you wonder that I am 
grateful if I have been able to serve them? 

“As I said before, the turning point in 
my life, so far as material success goes, 


came with the publication of my first little | 


book. It opened up to me the field of sci- 
entific treatment of trees. I didn’t know 
all there was to be known about it then. 
I don’t know now. But I can say that | 
knew a good deal and that I knew it thor- 
oughly. I have read everything I could 
find that has been printed on the subject 
of plants and trees. If I should sit down 
here and read a book on some other sub- 
ject—unless it was astronomy, of which 
also I have made a study—my attention 
would easily wander. But let me pick up 
a book on trees, or flowers, or plants, and 
I am oblivious to what goes on around me. 

“Because I found that photography 
would be an aid in my work, I bought a 
camera and outfit. I have made some 
beautiful pictures of my tree friends. A 
few years ago, although I was over sev- 
enty years old, I bought a complete 
equipment for making motion pictures. 
I learned to operate it myself and have 
made films which I hope you will see on 
the screen. Of course they are pictures 
of things in connection with trees. 

“You see, I believe in sticking to one 
thing—if it is something you love and 
that is worth doing. Thoroughness and 
concentration: I know of no better formula 
for achievement of any kind. I might add 
a little to my father’s lesson and say: ‘Do 
it right—and do it with all your might.’ 


“FOR the past two years, I haven’t had 
as much ‘might’ as I wish I had. An 
attack of the ‘flu’ left me with some mys- 
terious infection of the respiratory tract. 
No one seems able to cure it. So, although 
I am hale and hearty in other ways, I have 
so much trouble with some of my breath- 
ing apparatus that I have to sleep in a 
big rocking chair instead of going to bed 
like a Christian. It has interfered, too, 
with my taking an active part in our 
work. I say ‘our,’ for two of my sons are 
engaged in it with me; and in the Davey 
Institute we are training young men to 
carry on the work. 

“We have a large organization now. I 
call them all ‘my boys’ and they all call 
me ‘Father John.’ My boys are planning 
to make the business of this year reach a 
total of a million dollars. It was three 
quarters of a million a year ago. I speak 
of this only because it may mean some- 
thing to ambitious youngsters who feel 
that-they are handicapped by having to 
start at the foot of the ladder. 

“If you ever get discouraged, I want 
you to remember John Davey, who 
didn’t know how to read until he was 
twenty years old! John Davey hasn’t ac- 
cumulated great riches. His hands have 
known plenty of hard toil. He is just a 
plain old fellow without any frills. But 
he has all the material comforts any man 
needs. He has friends, high and low— 
and he likes to have both kinds. Above 
all, he has the satisfaction of a lifetime of 
enthusiastic enjoyment of work! And at 
seventy-five, even though he does have 
to go to bed in a rocking chair now, he is 
looking forward to more years of blessed 
work. For honest work, to a good purpose, 
is the greatest joy in life.” 
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AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATER 
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phrey Automatic Hot Water 
Service. Tells how you can have 


mechanically certain hot water— 
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There is no human frailty about the 
Humphrey. No one forgets to light the 
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mechanically perfect—requires no atten- 
tion. The fresh water is automatically 
heated in any quantity you need at any 
time. Gives you an endless supply—at 
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WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 
Meyer Both College, a Department of 
the Meyer Both Company, offers you a 


different and practical training. If you like to draw 
develop your talent. Study this practical course 
taught by the largest commercial art organization in 
the field, with twenty years’ success—which each year 

produces and sells to advertisers in the United States 


and Canada over 10,000 commercial drawings 
Who else could give you so wide an experience? 
Commercial Art is a business necessity— 
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Home study instruction. Get facts 
before you enroll in any school. Get our 
special booklet “YOUR OPPORTUNITY" — 


for one half the cost of mailing—4c In stamps. 
MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCIAL ART 


Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL 
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MACGREGOR 
STEEL SHAFTED CLUBS 


From all parts of the country come almost daily words of praise 


for our line of Bristol Steel Shafted Clubs in both Wood and Irons. 


They are durable, uniform in balance, impervious to all 
climatic changes, always the same. 
By all means try one of these Steel Shafted MACGREGORS. We offer 


them in a wide range of models, as shown in the illustration. Many per- 
sons who have tried one club have soon bought more—and that may be 
the way you'll feel. So give this Steel Shaft a trial anyway: The 
price is $8 each with wood heads in all standard models, and $7 for 
irons. Ask your Pro or Dealer. 


Any one or all of the following booklets will be gladly sent upon 
request: 
1. “Golf, the Game of Games” (an introduction to golf). 
2. “Stepping Stones to a Golf Course” (helpful sugges- 
tions for laying out a new course). 
3. Complete General Catalog. 


The Crawford, McGregor & Canby Co. , 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Established 1829 


If you miss a putt, don’t 
blame yourself. It is 

often the ball. Mas- 
ter Balanced Balls 
must putt true. 
Try one. $1 each. 
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Wr IND 


Make Records With MACGREGORS 


vea ousiness- 
profession of your 
own and earn big 
income in service 
. A New system of foot correction; readily learned by 
anyone at home in a few weeks. Easy terms for training, 
openings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. 
No capital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


686 Woolworth Bidg., New York; Scienti! jeri- 
Sheer a Ai poe bee oe 

cago, nois, +. 
Ohio; Hobart Bids., 682 Market St., San Francisco, Calif, 


He Travels the Crowell 
Route to Big Profits 


Mr. Augustus Van Gieson of New Jersey is one 

of the many special representatives of Woman's 

Home Companion, The American Magazine, 
Collier’s, The Mentor, and Farm and Fireside who has found a pleasant 
route to Big Profits! 


$65.00 Profit in One Week 


Mr. Van Gieson’s spare time has netted him as much as $65.00 in one week. By doing 
similar work in your spare time, you can easily add from $5 00 to $10.00 a week extra to 
your income. No experience is necessary—no investment required. 


CLIP HERE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 20A 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 416 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please put me on the Crowell Route to Big Profits, without obligation. 
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How I Keep Running 
on “High” 
(Continued from page 39) 


had jumped into that hedge before, but 
the hedge stood it bravely and bore us up 
like a fireman’s blanket. One day some- 
one suggested that we see who could push 
the truck that carries the scenery about 
the studio, the farthest. So we pitched 
into that. Then we found we could shove 
it and jump on fora ride. Sometimes the 
new stunt for the day is just to chin the 
bar one time more than ever before. Iam 
telling these things to show how simple a 
thing getting enough play is, if you’re 
honestly wanting exercise. And how easy 
itis to keep yourself growing by finding 
that new stunt! I could imagine a business 
man who wanted exercise shutting his door 
when the force went home and jumping 
over tables and desks and chairs—and 
keeping the office boy to see who could do 
it better. 

This isn’t business; the practicing for 
stunts for pictures is a different thing. 
This is play. Sometimes I cull a stunt 
from my play storehouse to use in the 
business, but mainly the two have no rela- 
tion. 

We invent new things of our own, but 
we use those other people invent as well. 
Just now we are shooting bows and ar- 
rows and jumping on pogo sticks. Pogo 
sticks are great exercise and take hardly 
any room. You can play that in a back 
yard or on the street. Sometimes we jump 
forward, and when the sparkle is out of 
that we jump backward. This beats what 


| you call “exercise” by a mile. You know 


the kind of thing that makes you stand 
and raise first one arm and then the other 
and then one leg and the other, and count 
one, two, three, four, up to ten. It’s ten 
the first time and maybe the second, and 
by the fifth it stops at nine and by the 
tenth it’s nothing. Stunts are fun. 


SOME people have an idea that I never 
run any risks in pictures, that I use a 
double. L hasè never used a double and I 
never shall. I’d be afraid. If I once let 
down it might get away from me. I’ve 
got to keep on high. 

If you are playing to keep young, to 
keep your body in shape and the engine 
in first-class order, be careful not to do 
the thing you do the best of all. Don’t 
excel in anything. If you happen to excel 
in something, stop doing it and turn to 
something ae As soon as you get too 
good at a thing you stop playing and 
begin to work. ‘These golf enthusiasts 
who worry about their scores aren’t play- 
ing; they’re working hard, and their golf 
isn’t recreation; it’s more depletion. I 
don’t mean you shouldn’t play hard; you 
should, but, like life, play can’t become 
too serious. Don’t be a specialist in play 
if you want play to do you the good it 
ought. You may have to be a specialist 
in work, but don’t be that any more than 
you can help. A specialist uses one part of 
him too much. He wears out in spots, the 
spots he keeps using. A man who does 
many things beens the engine going longer 
and it runs better. He wears out all over. 

That something new every day, just to 
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make sure you’re growing, means mental 
stunts as well as physical. Mary and 1 
take a French lesson every day, not be- 
cause we expect to become linguists but 
because we are going to keep on learning. 
When we talk French fluently we'll take 
up something else. Nearly every evening 
Charlie is with us for a little while. And 
we three have developed some games to 
keep us on our mental toes. The first 
thing we did was to establish a court of 
law, just us three, to try cases. We tried 
a lot of people, among them Nathan Hale 
and the Kaiser. We went through the 
whole thing, too, and we learned a lot, for 
we looked up things between times, about 
law and the trying of cases. More than 
that, we got a lot of kick out of it. 


TE EN one evening we were fooling, and 
I pretended to introduce Charlie at a 


dinner. He had to rise and make a speech | 


to fit the introduction I had given. And 
out of that developed a game we have 
been playing almost every night for two 
years. We three each write a subject on a 
slip of paper, fold the slips and shake 
them up. Each of us draws. No matter 
what the word is each of us has to rise and 
talk for sixty seconds on that word. We 

never use the same word again. That’s 
what keeps the stunt new. And we use 
all kinds of words. I remember one eve- 
ning when two of the words were “Faith” 
and “‘Lampshades.” ‘‘Lampshades” fell 
to me and I had one of the hardest times 
I ever had talking for sixty seconds on 
“lampshades.” Just try it if you think 
it is easy. You start out bravely: 

“‘Lampshades have two uses: They 
modify and soften the glare of light and 
they are decorative.” Then you are 
through, unless you know a lot more about 
lampshades than I do. I got through 
somehow. But the point is how all three. 
of us have sharpened up since we began 
that game. We know a lot more about 
a variety of miscellaneous subjects. But, 
far better than that, we are learning to 
assemble our knowledge | and thought on 
any topic at a moment’s notice and to 
give it out briefly. We are learning to 
think on our feet. I say “we are learning” 
because we are still at this game. We 
haven’t tired of it in almost two years, 
which means that it is still making us 
grow. When we get tired we will invent 
another. 

These are two good games for anyone to 
play—and grow. 

This business of growing isn’t done in a 
hurry, anyhow. That’s another reason for 
forgetting the calendar. When I do get 
caught on a date it is nearly always a 
shock. Someone told me yesterday that it 
was the twenty-sixth of the month. At 
once I was depressed. So much time 
passed and so little done. To-day PII for- 
get the date. I’m in high; I can 't go any 
faster than I am going, and I can’t afford 
to be depressed. The same way with a 
goal ahead. You’ve got to have one to get 
anyw here, but don’t set it ahead too far. 
If yov’ re like most human beings you 
can’t stand it. Set your goal a little way 
ahead, determine not what you’ re going to 
be at sixty, but five years from now. When 
you catch up with your goal move it along 
to a new place. 

I believe so hard in laughing that people 


tell me I never worry. But I believe in one | 
kind of worry. That is the worry as to the ; 
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Your Westinghouse Battery must give 
you at least eighteen months of efficient 
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purchase price. 
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Westinghouse Guarantee—and one of 
the impressive ways in which the manu- 
facturers’ confidence in Westinghouse 
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These Silk Stockings—a real economy! 


Iron Clad 904 are beautiful hose, comfortable to 
wear, very durable, and cost but $1.65 a pair (East 
of the Rockies). 


Have fine ribbed elastic top, pure thread silk leg, close 
fitting ankle and seamless foot. Back seam and 


fashion marks present all the appearance et full 
fashioned hose. Long wear is insured by the high 
spliced heel, double sole and 4 ply heel and toe. 


Colors — Black, White, Cordovan 
Brown, African Brown and Nude. 
Sizes 8 to 1014. Get sevéral pair of 

(3 pair in a box) from your dealer. 
Tf he does not carry them, order di- 
rect, enclosing remittance and men- 
tioning size and colors desired. Your 
order will be promptly filled, postpaid. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
204 Vine St. St. Joseph, Mich. 
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TRANSPORT 
TRUCKS = 


Every Unit 
Nationally Serviced 

Sales of Transport Trucks in recent months surpass the record 
of any corresponding period in Transport history. 

Here is the verdict of the truck using public on Transport quality, 
Transport fair prices, and the character and stability of the 
Transport institution. 

Let us show you how Transport advanced construction and auto- 
matic lubrication insure longer and better service by reducing fric- 
tion. Transport Frictionless Trucks are built in six sizes. 

Write us for “A Questionnaire for Truck Buyers.” Mention capacity you need. 

Chassis Prices Including Electric Equipment 


Model 15, 2000 lbs. max., $1295 Model 55, 6000 lbs. max., $2385 
Model 25, 3000 lbs. max., $1495 Model 60, 7000 lbs. max., $2585 
Model 35, 4000 lbs. max., $1885 Model 75, 10,000 lbs. max., $3485 


Prices f. o. b. Factory 


Transport Truck Company 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
Some Desirable Territory is Still Open for Dealers 


Model 15, 2000 Ibs. maxi- 
mum, Rapid Transport, 
for light, fast delivery. 
Equipped with cord 
tires, electric lights and 
starter, seat, windshield, 
fenders and running 
boards, motometer, 
speedometer, bumper, 


ane $1295 


Price with above equip- 
ment and body, cab, top, 
and side curtains, as in 
illustration - - - - $1472 
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Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do with 
it. Many cartoonists and illustra- 
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persona! individual lessons by mail. 
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Electric Fireless Cooker 


Gives every facility of electric range plus every advantage 


of fireless cooker at less cost than a good oll stove. 
Learn in spare time at home 


A a spark tine At hape Automatic Rapid Electric Cooker 


Every woman should learn. We New Invention 


train Beginners, Practical Nurses, Revolutionizes Cooking 
Mothers and Religious Workers S cz, 5% fuel 
by our Fascinating Homestudy aves 50% to 75% fuel cost 
Method. Leading Chicago System. Bakes, Toasts "boils, stews, fries, toasts. - 
Endorsed by physicians. Estab- Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
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outcome of work. That is protective 
worry and it is a good thing. It sets a 
guard about you, keeps you from doing 
foolish things, keeps you awake and alert. 
But worry or not I close the books every 
night. At the end of the day take stock 
of yourself. Be honest. I can’t say that 
often enough. Examine the engine. Look 
over the day’s record. If you’ve played 
false, get out the old sackcloth and mourn 
a while. You need it. If you’ve got a 
right to feel proud, pat yourself on the 
back and don’t be ashamed to do it. You 
need that, too. And then close the books. 
In the morning open a new set, not a new 
page, mind you: it’s too easy to turn back. 

close the books every night entire, bal- 
anced up to date. Life and work begin 
anew every morning. Every day you’re 
born again. If you need something to 
revivify vou, try that fora month. Just 
close the books every night and open a 
new set in the morning. All that energy 
you spent in worrying over what is past 
will go to the new business of the day. All 
the hope and joy and enthusiasm that 
goes with new things will be yours. With 
that behind you, you’ll shoot ahead on a 
clear track. And at the end of the month, 
when you’re going well, don’t stop closing 
the books at night! It’s just as important 
to begin anew when things are going your 
way. Maybe for you it’s more so. 


How Successful 
Lecturers Hold Their 


Audiences 
(Continued from page 45) 


conditions, the more dangerous the better. 
He introduces these among the pictures 
he displays on the screen, because they 
prove to the audience that he really was 
“among those present.’ 

“Stefansson, the explorer, has reversed 
this custom. He rouses a thrill by declar- 
ing that it is not dangerous to travel in the 
Arctic regions. An audience likes to hear 
a man who has been acclaimed a hero 
deny it. But it will believe more firmly 
than ever that he is a hero, if for no 
other reason than that he denies it, when 
he could so easily wear a halo. Carl 
Akeley, the noted big-game hunter, does 
about the same thing when he tells of 
killing a leopard. He says, in a matter-of- 
fact way, that he didn’t want the leopard 
to kill him, and as he had no weapon of 
any sort he had to use his bare hands. 

“A part of our plan is to have in the 
course at least one lecture that will jar 
people out of their intellectual sluggish- 
ness; that w Il cause discussion and set a 
community to thinking, even if in a 
scrappy mood, instead of leaving it placid 
and half chloroformed. The men who 
have dared to tackle controversial sub- 
jects, both from the platform and in the 
public prints, are the ones who have 
caused society to move ahead. 

“Miss Ida Tarbell, lecturing on ‘Indus- 
trial Idealism,’ is an example of a con- 
troversial subject. She stirs communities, 
not violently but sufficiently. Both 
management and labor argue the question, 
and that is the effect we want. When peo- 
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ple are throwing verbal brickbats at each 
other it is a sure sign that they are not 
mentally asleep. 

“It is comparatively easy to get agi- 
tators who are prepared to talk on con- 
troversial subjects, but it is practically 
impossible to induce famous executives, or 
industrial leaders, to go on the platform 
and discuss industrial problems. Men like 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., have been im- 

rtuned to become Chautauqua and 
, pelin speakers, but they invariably re- 
fuse. A few such men could do much to 
change the sentiment of the public toward 
big business. In presenting controversial 
subjects, however, we exclude religious 
creeds and party politics. 

“ Next come the ‘message lecturers.’ 
All these have the sermon element in 
them. They touch on religious precepts, 
ethics, and the old moralities. he 
speaker talks on very obvious things, such 
as mother-love, the desire for immortality, 
and the value of the home as an institu- 
tion. These are always ‘safe’ lectures. No 
one ever gets mobbéd or hissed for giving 
them. It was lecturers of this type that 
helped to put the liquor trafic out of 
business. Among the message lectures are 
the so-called success addresses: on hon- 
esty, hard work, thrift, etc. Conwell’s 
‘Acres of Diamonds’ is the best example 
of this kind. 

“Another lecture that falls under this 
general heading is the one that calls to 
service of some kind. A classic instance is 
that of James A. Burns— Burns of the 
Mountains’—who built a school in the 
mountains of Kentucky because he be- 
lieved it would kill the feud spirit among 
the Kentucky and Tennessee mountain- 
eers. The telling of this story, as only 
Burns can tell it, is the finest inspirational 
lecture I know anything about. 

“ People enjoy: lectures on scientific sub- 
jects if they are not over-technical. We 
tried to induce Luther Burbank to tell of 
his wonderful experiments, but he de- 
clined. Then we did the next best thing. 
We employed one of his workers. Others 
who deal with scientific subjects are Albert 
Edward Wiggam, on heredity, and Dr. A. 
D. Carpenter, on astronomy. 


“THE night on which the Chautauqua 
gets its best crowds varies in different 
communities. In some localities there is 
objection to lectures on Saturday nights, 
because the stores remain open late. Tae 
as a rule, the largest audiences are secured 
that night, because the people know they 
have no work to do on the morrow, and 
no alarm clock to dread. Theatre man- 
agers understand this, and have raised 
the price for seats on Saturday nights 
Another reason why the Chautauqua 
draws crowds on Saturday night is that 
in the average town people come in from 
the country. 

“Evening is the best timę for almost 
any kind of a lecture givengfto a mixed 
audience. It is also the be§§ for a per- 
formance that has amusement in it. The 
people are in an ‘at ease’ frame of mind, 
which makes them more responsive. All 
sorts of art seem’ to flourish best under 
artificial light. 

“A series of ‘current events’ lectures 
that appeal to the leisure class—women 
mostly—should be given in the forenoon 
or afternoon; for people of that kind re- 
serve the evening for social duties. In 
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Crumpled Mud Guards 


Radiators and lamps are repaired or replaced 
because they have to be, but battered, dis- 
reputable mud guards and dented bodies 
loudly advertise the unprotected car. 


The unprotected car is helpless before 
every obstruction, and whether moving or 
standing still, it is at the mercy of every other 
vehicle on the road, inviting injury, often 


4 disaster. 
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protection every car should have and the sense of 
security that ensures comfort. A single bar bumper 
merely receives the blow and passes the shock on 
to the car and its occupants. The strong resilient 
twin steel bars of the TWINBAR, reinforcing each 
other, not only take the impact, but absorb the shock 
without hurt to the bumper, the car, or the occupants. 


Though strong enough to stand any blow short 
of absolute destruction, yet the TWINBAR Spring 
BUMPER is light enough for any car. By every test 
it is the best for those who demand the maximum 
in protection at a minimum cost. 
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COOL FOOT COMFORT 
When Summer's Pavements Blister 
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arranging our Chautauqua programs we 
schedule the ‘fact’ lectures for women in 
the afternoon, and the popular lectures in 
the evening. An oratorical appeal might 
fall flat in the sweltering heat of three 


‘o'clock in the afternoon, yet be tremen- 


dously effective in the cool of the evening. 
Therefore the ‘fact’ speaker is put on for 
the ‘shirtwaist -audience,’ in the after- 
noon, largely because a fact speaker is 
not so much affected by lack of applause 
as the orator. Furthermore, we plan to 
reach more men at night with the general 
lecture. 

“Sam Jones, famous as a Chautauqua 
lecturer before the days of Bryan, was not 
a psychologist, but he understood human 
nature. I have seen him pause in the 
middle of a lecture, fix his eye on a man 
sitting in the front row, and ask: 

“Say, Bud, how much didya pay to 
get in here?’ 

“* Fifty cents,’ was the reply. 

“*Yuh paid too much,’ drawled Jones. 
‘Yuh hain’t got a big enough place to tote 
fifty cents’ worth.’ 

“And later, when some people went out 
in the middle of his lecture, Jones said, 
smilingly and quizzically: 

““Te usually takes a little time ter get 
the chaff blown away.’ 

“ However, most of the people who pack 
the Chautauqua tents and the Lyceum 
halls have a place to carry all they can 
get, and they are glad to do it. 


“NAOST of the headliners are men who 

have won preéminence in some other 
line; they are explorers, inventors, novel- 
asts, writers, or public officials. After Bryan 
stirred the country with his ‘cross of gold’ 
speech, the people clamored to see and 
hear the ‘boy orator of the Platte.’ His 
various attempts to become President 
also helped to increase his platform popu- 
larity. Other instances of people who have 
done something and who later became 
lecturers, are Irvin Cobb, Taft, Stefans- 
son, Will Irwin, Mark Sullivan, Miss 
Tarbell, Carl Akeley, and Rear Admiral 
Grayson. 

“Te is not so hard to get onto the plat- 
form as it is to stay there. A speaker or 
an entertainer must deliver the goods 
regularly without fail. Excuses won't do 
any good. The public is a hard taskmaster. 
If a singer has a cold, or a speaker is 
hoarse, little allowance is made. 

“In picking a headliner we must be 
sure that he can put ‘it over’ and that the 
‘it? is worth while. Character and repu- 
tation are carefully investigated. If the 
are in the least shady, he is not engaged, 
no matter how great his power as a spell- 
binder. Generally, when a speaker comes 
to us, he has his subject pretty well 
worked out; all we have to do is to help 
him put‘it into shape. But sometimes we 
send a professional speaker to obtain 
material and prepare a lecture, just as an 
editor would assign a writer to get the 
facts for an article. 

“For instance, a year or two ago we 
were unable to find just the lecture we 
wanted on the situation in Russia, with 
an analysis of the Bolsheviki Government 
from the American view. So we sent Tom 
Skeyhill, the soldier-orator, to Russia to 
bring out the story. 

“In order to succeed permanently in a 
large way, speakers, entertainers, and 
musicians must have the indefinable 


quality called personality. Don’t ask me 
to define it. Kichard Carle puts it thus: 
‘If you have got it, you do not need to 
define it. And if you haven’t, there is no 
help for you on earth.’ 

“ Personality may be expressed in the 
voice, the carriage, the face, or the way 
the hands are used. I have tried many 
times to analyze it, but without success. 

“ But, lest i forget it, let me emphasize 
that, in addition to a good voice and a 
good personality, the lecturer must have a 
real message and sincerity. He must be 
able to make himself easily understood, 
inspire confidence, and give pleasure to 
his hearers. 

“The unpardonable sin of the platform 
is dullness. No matter how important a 
truth is, it must be made interesting or 
startling. Many a very learned man who 
has attempted to lecture has been disap- 

inted to see his audience ‘walk out’ on 

im. The chief weakness of quite a num- 
ber of speakers, and this is not limited to 
the Chautauqua or the Lyceum, is that 
they think they must’tell stories in order 
to make their addresses interesting. What 
they should do is to present the subject 
so forcefully that the audience will not 
miss the stories.” 

Coit then told how his partner, Louis 

. Alber “signed up” Irvin S. Cobb and 

udge William H. Taft as lecturers. 
Cobb’s articles about the early days of the 
war had stirred the public, and Alber 
made up his mind to put Cobb on the 
Coit-Alber circuits if he could get him. 
He did not know Cobb personally, but 
he set out to find a way to get next. With 
that purpose in mind he went to New 
York. Cobb had just returned from 
Europe after his adventures with the 
Germans. While Alber was trying to de- 
vise a way to land his man, he ran into a 
literary friend, who said cordially: 

“Say, if I had known you were going 
to be in town, I’d have sent you an invi- 
tation to a little dinner party we are giving 
He Irvin Cobb to-night. Come along any- 

ow.” 

“All right, but I want you to promise 
to seat me next to Cobb, and don’t tell 
him my business.” 


JN THAT way Alber “got next” to his 
unsuspecting victim. After Cobb had 
talked intimately and impressively about 
his adventures in Europe, the party broke 
ap Then Cobb casually asked Alber 
about his occupation. 

“I am a lecture manager, and I want 
to sign you up for a series of lectures. You 
have a great story.” 

“That is out of the question now,” 
replied Cobb, “as I am going over again. 
But when I come back shall be glad to 
take it up with you.” 

“All right, here is my card. When you 
get around to it, drop me a line.” 

That was the end of the negotiations, 
until the autumn of 1917. Then Alber re- 
ceived a no@ from Cobb saying he was 
ready to “consider that lecture proposi- 
tion.” They got together and Cobb be- 
came a platform man. He made good as a 
speaker, and is still in constant demand. 

e is the top-notcher in the matter of 
lecture fees in the Coit-Alber combination, 
his drawing power reaching as high as six 
thousand dollars in admissions for one 
lecture. 

When Alber approached William H. 
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Taft, he found that gentleman rather re- 
luctant. Alber pressed him for a reason 
and the former President said: 

“Tt always seemed to me that it cheap- 
ened a man in public life to lecture for 
money. Sometimes I go out and give an 
address for a friend, and later he sends 
me an honorary check; but to make a 
business of it is quite different.” 

During the conversation Alber learned 
that Mr. Taft had just returned from 
Philadelphia, where he had signed a con- 
tract to write editorials for the “Public 
Ledger.” 

“Are you going to wait for the manager 
to mail you an honorary fee for the edi- 
torials,” inquired Alber. 

“ No, indeed,” replied Mr. Taft prompt- 
ly. “I shall get a very substantial fee as 
part of the contract.” 

“Well, now,” commented Alber, ‘what 
is the difference between speaking words 
and writing words for pay?” 

oe ” © 

I guess you have me,” admitted the 
judge. “Fix up the contract.” 

Judge Taft swung ’round the circle that 
season speaking on the League of Nations 
and ended up with a very substantial sum. 

The Chautauqua-Lyceum system makes 
it possible for a lecturer or entertainer to 
be well paid, and at the same time place 
the entrance fee low enough to suit every- 
body. The general idea originated in 
1826, when Josiah Holbrook started the 
first Lyceum at Millbury, Massachusetts, 
with forty members. Holbrook borrowed 
the idea from the Greeks. In more recent 
years the Chautauqua plan was devised, 
and the two were linked together. Chau- 
tauquas are managed in circuits, consist- 
ing of sixty to one hundred and forty 
towns, all under one control and using the 
same talent. Expenses are assured by the 
advance sale of Season tickets in the 
various communities. Tents are used for 
the Chautauquas in summer, and halls for 
the Lyceums in winter. The common 
practice now is for the local committees 
to “buy” the entire program of talent 
from a Chautauqua Bureau, which also 
furnishes the equipment and advertising. 


FIGURES compiled by Coit and Alber 
show that enormous numbers attend at 
least one Chautauqua or Lyceum lecture 
or entertainment during the year. Here 
are the summaries in round numbers for 
1920: Chautauquas in the United States 
and Canada, 8,600; season-ticket holders, 
5,150,000; aggregate attendance, 35,500,- 
ooo. This year the attendance has been 
twenty per cent larger; that is, it has been 
more than forty millions. Every state and 
territory is visited by Chautauqua and 
Lyceum attractions, the leading ten states 
being Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
New York, and Oklahoma. Iowa heads 
the list of Chautauqua states, while Ohio 
leads in the number of Lyceums. 
Lyceum figures are still more striking. 
The season runs from October to May, 
and the year ending in May, 1920, showed: 
Lyceum courses in the United States 
and Canada, 15,000; season tickets sold, 
500,000; aggregate attendance, 37,600,000. 
s than 800 lecturers deliver a total of 
122,000 Chautauqua and Lyceum lectures 
in a year. Over 6,000 persons are em- 
ployed in Chautauqua and Lyceum work 
in various capacities, and the number is 
steadily growing. 


The other woman 
may so easily be you 


Two MILLION women who have learned to realize 


this possibility are safeguarding themselves against it 
By RUTH MILLER 


The other woman—always a cloud of dis- 
approval has followed her. Her offense 
may not be great; she may only lack small 
social graces. But always she is some one 
you would not want to be. 


And yet—the other woman may so 
easily be you—especially in one respect! 


We are keenly critical when “the other 
woman” offends with the disagreeable 
odor and moisture of underarm perspira- 
tion. But it is not so easy to recognize 
ourselves in the role of offender. 


The underarm perspiration glands are 
easily stimulated to unusual activity by 
excitement, heat or nervousness. Clothing 
and the hollow of the underarm make 
evaporation difficult. 


We may be innocently guilty of that 
very lack of daintiness that we condemn 
in others. For it seems impossible to de- 
tect the unpleasant odor of underarm 
perspiration in ourselves. 


Fastidious soap and water cleanliness 
cannot protect you. The only sure safe- 
guard for your daintiness is the way now 
adopted by two million women and thou- 
sands of men—regular practice of the 
underarm toilette, through Odorono. 


Odorono corrects all forms of 
perspiration trouble 


Odorono was originally a physician’s 
prescription to correct the unpleasant 
moisture and odor of perspiration. It has 
been perfected by years of scientific re- 
search by the chemists in the Odorono lab- 
oratories and other leading chemists. It is 
a clean, dainty, antiseptic toilet water, 


ODO-RO-NO 


THE UNDER-ARM TOILETTE 


easy and pleasant to use and effective in 
its control of underarm moisture and odor. 


Physicians and nurses recommend it as 
the safe and most effective means of reliev- 
ing all forms of perspiration annoyance. 


Dr. Lewis B. Allyn of the famous West- 
field Laboratories, Westfield, Mass., says: 
“Experimental and practical tests show 
that Odorono is harmless, economical and 
effective when employed as directed and 
willinjure neither the skin nor the health.” 


Used regularly twice a week, Odorono 
keeps your underarms dry and odorless, 
in any weather. It leaves a delightful 
feeling of perfect cleanliness and gives 
assurance that you will never suffer the 
criticisms you have often made of other 
women in this respect. 


Odorono not only assures your perfect 
comfort and cleanliness, but it protects 
your blouses, frocks and lingerie from 
unsightly stain and unpleasant odor. No 
other precautions are necessary. 


Odorono may be obtained at all toilet 
counters, 35c, 60c and $1.00, or sent by 
mail, postpaid. 


Send for booklet and free sample of 
“After Cream” 


As a specialist in the toilette of the under- 
arm, I am always glad to advise with 
those who are troubled 
with perspiration. If you 
will write to me, I will send 
you our new booklet of 
information on the subject, 
together with a sample of 
the Odorono Company’s 
“After Cream.” Address 
Ruth Miller, The Odorono 
Company, 1208 Blair Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Canadian 
address, The Odorono Co., 
Ltd., 60-62 Front St., West, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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When Listerine 
meets halitosis 
Te distressing thing 


about halitosis (scien- 
tific term meaning unpleas- 
ant breath) is this: You’re 
usually not aware yourself 
of whether you are guilty 
—whether or not your 
breath is just right. 


Let Listerine put you 
on the safe side. It will do 
so quickly and pleasantly 
—unless, of course, halito- 
sis is chronic with you, due 
to some deep-seated dis- 
order which a doctor or 
dentist will need to correct. 


This is what happens when 
Listerine meets halitosis: 
Halitosis most commonly is 
due to the acid fermentation 
of starchy and sugary foods in 
the mouth; to putrefaction of 
food particles retained about 
the teeth, or to excessive use 
of tobacco. 

Listerine, by virtue of its 
peculiar antiseptic properties, 
halts both putrefaction and 
fermentation and removes dis- 
agreeable mouth odors. 


It leaves the mouth and breath 
sweet, fresh and clean, putting your 
mind at ease as to whether or not you 
may be offending those about you. 


How much better it is, then, to 
have Listerine at hand in your bath- 
room, to use it systematically and 
to be sure you are on the safe and 
polite side! — Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


“One Smart Pup” 


(Continued from page 23) 


birch bark, then noticed for the first time 
that he still retained his whip. 

Gripping the bark and whip he com- 
menced to crawl over the ice to shore. 
Each movement required a special effort 
to execute. Behind, slowly following, 
came the pups, the Runt leading. 

Even while the frost worked relentlessly 
upward Dean managed to force back the 
terror that leaped again and again into his 
mind; each movement was made with the 
calmness and deliberation of desperation. 
Ages later he reached the shore. To a 
point where last summer’s floods had piled 
the driftwood high, he made his way. 

With his mitted hands he tore at the 
shattered bits of wood, pulling away sliv- 
ers and sticks that would blaze up readily, 
until at last he had a formidable pile. 


HARDLY breathing, he watched the yel- 
low flame flicker a moment, then burst 
into a fierce blaze as the bark flared up. 
It licked the wood so carefully piled above 
it and spread until the whole mass was 
ablaze. The lighter stuff would go quick- 
ly, but the heavy logs of the tangled mass 
would burn for hours. And then? With the 
optimism of those of the North he grate- 
fully accepted even a short lease of life, 
and commenced the slow task of stirring 
the circulation in his feet. 

With his knife he cut and hacked the 
moccasins and socks away, until his bare 
feet were exposed to view, bloodless and 
strangely white. ‘‘It’s not so bad,” he 
whispered, “not so bad; if somebody 
should come along and help me. 

The Runt, squatting on his haunches, 
watched the preliminary process of thaw- 
ing with snow, his alert eyes following 
every movement. The other pups, 
stretched upon the snow, were resting. 

The spark of. life within Dean had 
always banned brightly, but it never 
burned brighter, nor struggled harder, 
than it did at that moment when the 
agony of restored circulation commenced 
to torture his limbs. His great strength 
and determination had pulled him through 
so far; but it was maddening, this thought 
of winning out against the frost by his own 
efforts only to die of hunger and cold be- 
cause of his helplessness. With his old dog 
team standing by, he could have crawled 
to the sled, wrapped himself in his robes, 
and the wise old Malemute lead dog 
would have taken him safely home... . 

Yes, the old team would have taken 
him safely home. Some day, when the 
pups had grown up they would be trained 
the same way; but now they were still 
irresponsible, playful youngsters, the 
Runt alone displaying hints of the wisdom 
and leadership of the older dogs. Dean 
glanced up at the Runt, and when he 
looked into the little fellow’s bright eyes, 
the answer to his problem came. It wasa 
long chance, but the only one. Perhaps in 
the Runt’s brain the instinctive knowl- 
edge that enables the old dogs to find and 
follow a snow-covered trail over frozen 
lake and river, had developed sufficiently 
to meet this emergency successfully. Bank- 
ing heavily on one natural instinct, Dean 
would be going up against an even 


stronger, the inbred instinct that causes 
a dog to remain with man to the end. 

Dean was not one to fear the test. 
With a sweep of his arm toward the back 
trail he spoke in a low, sharp tone: ‘‘Go 
back home, Runt!” The Runt’s erect 
ears drooped suddenly; the misery of his 
soul was pictured in his expressive eyes. 
The joy of the day was gone forever, yet 
he hesitated. Something was wrong with 
this man-god of his who crawled about on 
his hands and knees, and whose face fre- 
query? turned white from pain. The 

unt was quite certain his place was here 
with the man and not at home, miles 
away. His fellows bestirred themselves 
and squatted about in a circle, waiting for 
a move from the Runt. Dean contem- 
plated for a moment the circle of pups, 
erect ears forming triangles on each side 
of their quizzical faces, eyes bright and 
expectant. The Runt alone drooped. 

‘Go back home!” said Dean again. 
A new note crept into his tone. Ordi- 
narily, the Runt would have leaped to 
obedience, but now he stubbornly stood 
his ground. His place, he knew, was with 
the man. Twice more Dean repeated the 
command, then he reluctantly caught up 
the whip. 

“Go on home!” he shouted for the last 
time, emphasizing his words with a crack of 
the whip. “I got to do it!” he groaned. 

The lash whistled through the air and 
cracked like the shot of a pistol; a tuft of 
soft fur vanished from the Runt’s woolly 
back. In an instant the wolf strain in the 
Runt’s veins leaped*to the front. Lips 
lifted in a snarl, baring baby fangs; his fur 
bristled in rage, his defiance magnificent. 
Then the domestic routed the wild, he 
whined a mute plea and shivered, turned 
very slowly and walked away. The others 
followed silently. On the Ss he a hundred 
yards distant, he paused and looked back, 
the others grouped about him. Dean, 
tears in his eyes, watched the twelve 
youthful faces a moment, then waved 
them on. The Runt searched about un- 
certainly for an instant, then picked up 
the trail and trotted from view. 


[E MAR was up to his old tricks. Like 
many Alaskans, he had laid upastock of 
magazines in consecutive numbers for the 
long winter. The words, “To be continued” 
at the end of an instalment never annoyed 
Le Mar. He merely picked up the next 
number and PEIRA ceading, A thriller 
had gripped his interest and it was fully 
two o’clock in the morning; but he con- 
tinued to read on. 

Below, his dogs stirred uneasily, then, 
without the least apparent reason, one of 
them howled the mournful, wolfish note 
of the Malemute. Far in the distance 
came an answering howl. ‘Ba Gar!” ex- 
claimed Le Mar. ‘‘Those pup!” 

The return of the pups could mean but 
one thing—disaster of some nature had 
overtaken the older dogs and Dean. The 
pups would never return of their own 
accord. He hurriedly put on his clothing, 
grasped a flashlight and stepped out. Into 
the white gleam staggered the Runt. He 
dropped in his tracks, the others, tails 
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dragging, heads hanging from exhaustion, 
followed their leader’s example. For on 
brief moment Le Mar regarded the pups 
as if he expected them to tell the story he 
sensed, then he drove the tired pack into 
the cabin and called out his own team and 
harnessed them to the sled. Onto the sled 
went plenty of robes, a first-aid kit, pro- 
visions and other articles his experience 
told him might be of use. Still, the load 
seemed incomplete. He rubbed his parka 
hood with his hand and gazed doubtfully. 
“Ba Gar!” he exclaimed suddenly, 
“those Runt!” Le Mar ran back to the 
cabin and returned with the Runt, whom 
he tossed on top of the robes. 

For this night’s run Le Mar replaced 
the lean collie he used as a lead dog to 
speed up the team, with a wise old Male- 
mute, one that Le Mar declared could 
find a trail where none existed. 

The team, dragging the light load 
through the night, jerked the driver along 
at top speed. Sometimes he rode short 
stretches in order to rest, but usually he 
gripped the handles of the sled and raced 
behind. In the gloom, a few feet away, he 
could make out the form of the Runt, 
sleeping the slumber of the just. 


T SEVEN O’CLOCK, with the dawn of 
the short day still two hours away, the 
lead dog stopped and commenced to sniff 
uncertainly. The trail ended. Le Mar 
walked ahead cautiously and located the 
spot where the team had broken through, 
then shook his head sadly. The hole was 
frozen over, but the signs of the tragedy 
were there in plenty. 
“Ba Gar!” he 
“Dean... he...” 
The Runt leaped from the sled, gazed , 
about uncertainly for one brief instant, 
then glanced up at Le Mar as if to say, 

“Here! what are you wasting time for?” 

“Hey, Runt!” shouted Le Mar ex- 
citedly, “what you try tell me, huh?” 
But the Runt did not waste words. He 
located himself at that instant and was | 
away at top speed. Le Mar circled the | 
thin ice and followed. Around the nearest 
point he caught sight of the glow of char- 
ring logs. As he neared, a form straight- 
ened up, then into the light leaped the 
Runt. For an instant he hesitated, 
gripped by doubt, then, as Dean opened 
his arms, he threw himself forward, his 
tail wagging furiously, his cold muzzle 
thrust against the man’s cheek. Dean 
stifled a groan that came from the sudden 
movement of his leg and hugged the 
happy form of the Runt to his breast. 
The pup’s body shivered with a joy that 
was boundless, while his loyal little heart 
ounded ecstatically. Something, he 
bnew not what, told him that he had 
rendered a signal service, and that this ` 
wonderful man-god was grateful. What 
matter if other pups were harnessed to | 
sleds with the big dogs to make mys- 
terious trips abroad? Never had a dog, 
large or small, been hugged as the Runt 
was being hugged at that moment. 

Into the light came Le Mar, his parka 
glistening white with frost. ‘Ba Gar, 
those Runt—” he began happily. 

“You bet—those Runt!” rejoined 
Dean brokenly. 
“Huh!” grunted Le Mar. Then after a 
long pause, “Huh! Ba Gar, one dam 
babee!” And he roughly brushed away 
a tear with his mitted hand. : 
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Are You Afraid of the Water? 


(Continued from page 63) 


“People also have an idea that you are 
practically certain to drown if you fall 
into the water with your clothing on. It 
is true that you couldn’t swim as well 
with your clothes on, but it would not 
prevent your floating. Moreover, you can 
take off your clothes while you are in the 
water. Lie on your back, draw up one 
knee, unfasten the laces of one shoe and 
pull it off. Then do the same with the 
other shoe. 

“A man can take off his coat and even 
his trousers, if he wants to. If I knew I 
had to be in the water a long time, how- 
ever, I wouldn’t take off my coat. I 
would know that my real danger was 
from exposure. And clothing, even when 
it is soaked through, is a protection. 


“A PERSON who understands how to 

float could stay afloat, as I said before, 
until he was exhausted from hunger and 
thirst, if it were not that before he reached 
that point he would be exhausted by ex- 
posure. However, that would be a ques- 
tion of a good many hours for a person of 
average strength, unless the water and 
the weather were very cold. And it is safe 
to say that, except under very unusual 
circumstances, he would be rescued before 
his endurance gave out. 

“Tf you were on a vessel that was about 
to sink, the thing for you to do would be 
to put on a life preserver and a good warm 
coat. Do that before you think about 
your money or your jewels. Don’t forget 
either the life preserver or the coat. The 
one will keep you from drowning; and the 
other may keep you from dying of ex- 
posure. 

“One of the most remarkable stories I 
ever heard of adventures in the water was 
told me recently, although it happened 
about fifteen years ago: A young man was 
crossing the ocean on a steamer and in 
some way he fell overboard one night. 
No one saw the accident and the steamer 
went on its way, leaving him there in 
mid-ocean. 

“He was an expert swimmer; but he 
thought he didn’t have a Chinaman’s 
chance, nevertheless, for he knew he was 
about fifteen hundred miles from land! 
Still, he determined to make a fight for his 
life, anyway; so he took off his shoes and 
simply settled down to floating. 

“It was about ten o'clock in the eve- 
ning when he went overboard; and all 
through the long hours of the night he lay 
there in the water, occasionally swimming 
a little in order to keep up his circulation, 
but not enough to use up his strength. 
Morning came; and still he drifted on the 
waves. Until finally, about ten o’clock in 
the morning, a vessel actually did come 
along, near enough for him to signal it, 
and he was picked up. 

“But not one person in a million ever 
faces the necessity of keeping himself 
afloat for hours at a time. What I want 
to make clear is that you could do it, even 
though you don’t know how to swim. 
And if you could do that, then there is no 
excuse for not staying afloat for the few 
minutes which are all that is necessary in 


| most accidents. 


“T don’t know whether it is possible to 
get people to realize this. I’ve had years 
of experience with accidents to people who 
couldn’t swim; and I have never encoun- 
tered one person that did not lose his head, 
or her head, as the case might be. There’s 
no difference between men and women in 
that respect. Both are equally panicky. 

“Tf you are ever in danger of drowning 
and someone tries to rescue you, for 
heaven’s sake, let yourself be rescued! A 
few years ago a young soldier lost his life 
near here, just because he wouldn’t Zet 
himself be saved. He might have been 
alive to-day if he had known and remem- 
bered the things I’ve been trying to tell you. 

“He couldn’t swim; but he had put on 
a bathing suit, intending to play around 
in the shallow water, and he was standing 
on a little pier when another young fellow 
came alongside. The soldier asked how 
deep the water was; and the other chap 
apparently stood up and, showing his 
head and shoulders out of water, said, 
‘This deep.’ 

“As a matter of fact it was twenty- 
eight feet deep there! He was keeping 
himself up by treading water. He may 
not have known that the other fellow 
couldn’t swim. Or he may have thought 
it a good joke to fool him. Anyway, the 
soldier was fooled and jumped right in. 
When he came up, struggling and trying 
to shout, he swallowed a lot of water and 
went down again. He came up once more, 
gasping and fghting. 

“The chap who could swim went to his 
assistance immediately, got hold of him, 
and could easily have saved him; but the 
soldier was so crazy with fright that he 
grabbed his rescuer and bit him on the 
shoulder. The other man, of course, got 
loose as soon as he could and the soldier 
simply sank like a stone, because by this 
time he had taken in a great deal of water. 


“WELL, they came running to our sta- 
tion for help and we caught up a 
grappling iron and a clam rake and a rope 
and hustled over there. He had been under 
water about fifteen minutes when we got 
him out. His body was still warm, and 
we went to work immediately to try to 
resuscitate him. We worked steadily for 
two hours. It seemed as if I couldn’t give 
it up. But it was no use. We couldn’t 
bring him back to life. Yet if he had 
known and remembered any of the things 
I have told you, he wouldn’t even have 
been in any real danger. 

“If you do know how to swim, and ever 
have occasion to rescue a person from 
drowning, approach him from behind. If 
you can get hold of his back hair, grab it— 
and pull. ‘That will straighten him out in 
the water, horizontally, with his face 
above the surface. And in that position 
you can tow him in safely. 

“A good many years ago, when I was a 
lifeguard at one of the Jersey summer re- 
sorts, I went out after a young woman 
who had got beyond her depth. I didn’t 
know as much then as I do now, and I 
approached her from the front. She 
caught me around the neck and we both 
went down. But I drew up my knee until 
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I got my foot against her chest, and with 
a tremendous push succeeded in breakin 
her hold. Then I swam around behin 
her, grasped her from that point and 
brought her in. But it was a narrow es- 
cape for me as well as for her. 

“A rather frequent cause of accidents 
at seaside resorts is the undertow, espe- 
cially if the beach is a very sloping one. 
A big wave rolls in, breaks, and as it re- 
cedes the drag of the water at the bottom 
may carry a person off his feet and sweep 
him out some distance. You often read 
of swimmers being carried out by the 
undertow and not being able to get back. 

“The thing to do in such a case is to 
float and let the waves bring you back. 
They will do this, little by little, until 
finally one of the periodic big waves will 
carry you far enough in for you to scram- 
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ble ashore. 

“Have you ever watched a plank in the 
surf? Over and over again, the waves 
will bring it so close to the beach that, if 
it were a human being, it could walk out 
of the water onto dry land. Just remem- 
ber that if you ever find yourself at the 
mercy of the waves when you haven’t 
strength enough to fight your way to shore. 
Don’t wear yourself out ie fs Da Just 
float—and the waves will do more for you 
than you can do for yourself. 
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“The pain they cause is often excruci- 
ating. I know, for I have had them my- 
self. Many a good swimmer has drowned, 
and the only explanation had been that 
he had cramps. But if I have them, I turn 
over on iny back and float. This gives the 
contracted muscles a chance to rest. I 
help to straighten them out by rubbing 
them with one hand, while I paddle with 
the other. After a while, the pain eases 
up and I can then swim ashore. 

“There is another thing to remember, 
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“Most people think it is easier to float 
in salt water than in fresh, but I never 
have noticed any difference. It is true 
that the ocean has a somewhat greater 
density than fresh water; but you can 
float in fresh water easily enough. One 
thing is certain: it is easier to do anything 
in warm water. 

“Tve tried to explain that it isn’t the 
water, but people’s fear of the water, that 
causes most of the accidents. And the 
only way to get over that fear is to find 
out for yourself how unnecessary it_ is 
Remember that the most important fact 
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of all is that you can and will float, if you 
give yourself a chance. In case of acci- 
dent, it is often more important for you 
to be able to float than to know how to 
swim. You can teach a child to float in a 
bathtub. You can teach yourself, if the 
tub is large enough; but it would be better 
to learn somewhere else. 

“Tt is a crime for parents to fail to see 
that their babies learn to take care of 
themselves in the water. I read a while 
ago of a fourteen-months-old American 
baby that played around in the water 
like a little dog. Although this is excep- 
tional, every six-year-old child could, and 
should, be able to swim. 


“THERE is another thing that everyone 
could practice and that would be of 
help in an emergency. It sometimes hap- 
pens that a person is forced to be under 
water for a minute or two. That doesn’t 
sound like much, does it? But could you 
go that long without breathing? Take a 
watch and time yourself. Unless you are 
different from the average person, you 
will be about ready to explode at the end 
of half a minute. : 

“T can stay under water two minutes. 
I believe the record for that sort of thing 
is held by the pearl divers of the Orient, 
who are said to be able to stay under 
water four minutes. However, the ability 
to hold your breath two minutes may save 
your life sometime, and you can begin 
ea practicing right now. If I hadn’t 

een able to hold my breath more than 
half a minute, when the girl I told you 
about got me around the neck and pulled 
me under, I might not be here to-day. 

“Suppose you were on a ship that had 
driven ashore ina storm. You realize that 
the phrase ‘driven ashore’ doesn’t mean 
that the vessel is high and dry, where the 
people on it can climb down onto terra 
firma. It is probably on the shoals, per- 
haps with half a mile of raging water be- 
tween it and.the land. In that case, the 
coast guard life-savers may shoot a line 
across the vessel and bring the crew and 
passengers ashore, one by one, by means 
of a breeches buoy. If the distance is 
great, the line sags into the waves and you 
must be pulled through the water. If so, 
that would be one time when your ability 
to hold your breath would be mighty 
useful to you. 

“I know of an expert swimmer who is 
captain of a water polo team. In the 
course of a game, one player often pulls 
another one under water and holds him 
there for a minute or two. This man says 
that he gets some relief by changing the 
position of the air in his lungs. He lets it 
come from the lower part to the upper 
part, and the reverse. I never have tried 
this. I don’t play water polo. But you 
might try it. It is certain that any kind of 
breath control would be an advantage to 
you in the water, whether you are a swim- 
mer or not. So begin to practice now. 

“Years ago, Annette Kellermann used 
to give a vaudeville act in which she had 
a large glass tank filled with water. I 
don’t know just how long she could re- 
main submerged; but I remember some 
of the things she did. The attendant 
would hand her a banana, for instance; 
and she would sit in the water at the bot- 
tom of the tank, peel the banana and eat 
it before rising to the surface. Then the 
attendant would give her a threaded 


needle and a piece of cloth; and she would 
go to the bottom of the tank again and 
take quite a number of stitches before 
coming up. 

“Anybody that ever goes into the 
water, or even on it, may meet with an 
accident. The common-sense thing to do 
is to learn to swim. But these things 
which I am telling you will help you 
even if you can’t swim: Keep your mouth 
shut and don’t breathe when you go un- 
der. Turn on your back, lie still, and you 
will float. When someone tries to rescue 
you—let them do it! Never go into the 
water soon after eating. If you are a 
swimmer and have an attack of cramps, 
don’t have an attack of panic too. Float 
for a little while until the pain eases up. 
If you are swept out by the undertow, 
float on the waves until they bring you 
back. If you are in a hurry to get back, 
signal by waving your arm, and somebody 
will see you and come to your rescue. 
Practice breathing exercises, so that you 
can hold your breath for at least one 
minute—more, if possible. Think and 
plan, in advance, what you will do in an 
emergency. Do this often, so that when 
the emergency comes your mind will be 
ready with ideas so firmly fixed that it 
may save you from panic. 

“T was told recently of a case where 
three lives were saved because of confi- 
dence and self-control. Some years ago 
a steamer was wrecked in a storm on the 
Great Lakes. Among the people aboard 
her were a man, his wife, and their daugh- 
ter. The man could swim, but the two 
women could not. The accident happened 
in the night and the vessel sank a mile or 
two off shore. 

“ Before it went down, the man told his 
wife and daughter that if they would do 
exactly as he told them to, he believed he 
could save them; but that if they failed 
him, all of them would be lost. He told 
them just what to do when the three went 
overboard together. He explained that if 
they struggled and clutched him by the 
neck, or the arms, they would all drown. 
But that if they simply kept hold of his 
shoulders, one on each side, he would be 
able to swim. They had confidence in 
him; they had enough self-control to do 
just as he directed; and he did bring them 
safely to land, in spite of the storm and 
the darkness. I take off my hat to those 
two women. The man had to have cour- 
age; any man needs courage if he tries to 
save a person who can’t swim. But self- 
control, in the water, is about a million 
times harder than courage. 


“TYE been trying to show you that it is 
ignorance and fear that cause most of 
the deaths by drowning. But I don’t want 
to be misunderstood. Up to a certain 
point, people who don’t know how to 
swim ought to be more afraid of the water 
than they seem to be. If I couldn’t take 
care of myself in the water, I’d be mighty 
careful how I risked my life. Yet there 
isn’t a beach, or a lake, or a river in this 
country, where you won’t find people 
taking chances almost every day. I don’t 
believe I’d go out in a canoe if I couldn’t 
swim; but if I did go, believe me, a mouse 
could take lessons from me in keeping 
still! I wouldn’t go out rowing with any- 
one unless I was dead sure he wasn’t the 
kind of a fool that thinks it’s funny to 
rock the boat. Funny! He’s just as funny 
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This Is Your Chance To 


Earn More Money 


The True Story of E. A. Sweet of Michigan 
May Point the Way to Your Big Success 


This is the story of E. A. Sweet of 
Michigan—as he told it to us—the story 
of a man whose income suddenly 
jumped to more than a thousand dol- 


lars a month. 


It is worth reading, for 


it tells exactly how others can do the 
same as Mr. Sweet did and equal his 
success. 


as an electrical engineer making from $150 to 
$300 a month. Like almost every other man who 
works for a salary I was dissatisfied, for I felt every day 
that if I were only working for myself instead of someone 
else I would make more money. It wasn’t only that, 
either. I just didn’t like the idea of having someone to 
boss me—someone else to tell me how 
much I was worth—to hire me or fire me 
just as he pleased. 

“How did anybody know what I was 
worth? How did I know? I didn’t, and 
that is what worried me. I wanted to 
know. Maybe I was worth five, ten or 
even twenty times as much as | had been 
getting. In other words, after a good 
many years of hard work with a certain 
measure of success I came to the conclu- 
sion that I was getting nowhere and that 
it was high time for me to do something 
on my own hook if I ever wanted to be 
more than just somebody’s employe. 

‘That was only a few months ago. To- 
day I am making more money than I ever 
dreamed of making. I am my own boss 
and last month my net profit was more than $1,200. 

“*This is how it happened. One day I read an adver- 
tisement in a magazine. The advertisement said that 
any man could make from $100 to $300 a month during 
his spare time, or that he could make $200 a week if he 
only had the necessary ambition. 

“It was only natural that I should hesitate a bit be- 
fore answering this advertisement. It seemed almost 
too good to be true. Frankly, I doubted whether it was 
possible. But I thought to myself that certainly there 
could be no harm in writing, so I clipped out the coupon 
and mailed it. 

“I realize today that mailing that coupon was the 
most important thing I ever did. All that I have today 
—all the success that I have earned—began with that 
one little act of mine. 

“My work has been pleasant and easy. I am the rep- 
resentative in this territory for a manufacturer of rain- 
coats. This manufacturer sent me a little eight-page 
booklet that tells any man or woman just what it told 
me. It offers to anyone the same opportunity that was 
offered to me. 

“This raincoat manufacturer is The Comer Manufac- 
turing Company of Dayton, Ohio—one of the largest 
manufacturers of high-grade raincoats in America. 


“Fe: a good many years I worked for a salary. I 
wi 


These coats are nationally advertised, but they are not _ 


sold through stores. All that I do is to take orders. I 
do not have to buy a stock of coats. I do not have to 
invest any money, and the beauty of the proposition is 
that I get my profit the same day that the order is taken. 

“The little eight-page booklet which the Company 
will send to you will tell you exactly how you can do as 
I have done. It will tell you how to get started right in 
your own territory. It will tell you where 
to go, what to say, and give you all the in- 
formation you will ever need. 

“In my first month as a Comer repre- 
sentative I made $243. That was a start, 
but it was only astart. My second month 
netted me $600, and last month I hit the 
bull’s eye with a net profit of more than 
$1,200 for my thirty days’ work. 

“One year ago my life was limited to a 
$200 a month income. I worked eight 
hours a day. Today my income is 
from $600 to $1,200 a month and I 
work four hours a day. A year ago 
I was not sure of my position. Today 
I am the sole owner of my own busi- 
ness. I still consider myself a greenhorn 
and I expect my profits to grow just as 
much in the future as they have grown so far.” 

* * * 

If you are interested in increasing your income 
and can devote all your time or only an hour or so 
a day to this same proposition in your territory, write 
at once to The Comer Manufacturing Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio. This is their special offer. They will send 
you, without any preliminary correspondence or red 
tape, a complete selling outfit with full instructions, 
samples, style book, order book and everything you need 
to get started. Sign and mail the coupon now and in 
less than a week you can be making more money than 
you ever believed possible. 


Mail This Coupon at Once 


nn nn nn a a ne a a a a a a 


THE COMER MFG. CO., 
Dept. J-57, Dayton, Ohio. 
I am ready to start as a Comer representative if you can show me 
how I can make from $50 to $200 a week. Please send me, without any 
expense or obligation to me, complete outfit and instructions. 
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as the funeral he generally brings about. 
The water is no place for skylarking, un- 


less you are able to skylark in it as well 


as on it.” 

I wanted to find out just how good 
Lieutenant Lippincott’s advice was, so 
I went down to a beach, put on a bathing 
suit, walked into the water, and, with 
some inward misgiving, lay down in it, 
face upward. I thought I was going to 
find myself going to the bottom. It 
wouldn’t have been far, for the water was 
only up to my waist. But I didn’t go 
down! Instead, I found myself floating 
comfortably—except that the water got 
into my ears, with little playful slaps that 
occasionally sprinkled my face. 


But I soon grew accustomed to that 
and floated so easily that it seemed as if 
I could emulate the two fat Germans and 
keep it up indefinitely. However, after 
a little while I tried to resume a standing 
position. 

Right then I discovered that it was 
easier to float than it was, so to speak, to 
unfloat. My feet didn’t seem to want to go 
down, and the rest of my body did! After 
some pretty hectic struggles, 1 managed 
to right myself. But at the earliest op- 
portunity I submitted this unexpected 
problem to Lieutenant Lippincott. 

“Tecan float all right,” I told him. “But 
what shall I do when I want to stop? My 
feet insist on staying up.” 


“Thats easy,” he laughed. “I told 
you what to do if your feet don’t want to 
stay up. Paddle your hands, as if pulling 
at the water. Very well; you do just the 
opposite if you want to make.your feet go 
down. You push, with the palms of your 
hands, toward your feet. That will send 
them down, and you will be able to stand 
up without difficulty.” 

I tried out this advice also and found 
that it worked satisfactorily. I also ex- 
perimented to see whether the waves 
would bring me close to the beach— 
though you may be sure I didn’t go out 
very far to do my experimenting—and | 
found that they really did carry me in, 
sometimes actually leaving me stranded. 


Curious Ways in Which the Weather Affects Business 


forecast. It was in November, a month 
when, as a rule, ink could be safely 
shipped in box cars in the Middle West. 
As a matter of fact, on the afternoon of 
November 11th, when this dealer planned 
to ship a large quantity of ink, the tem- 
perature in Chicago was 74 degrees. But 
by ten o’clock the next morning it had 
fallen to 13 degrees—a drop of 61 degrees 
in twenty hours! The dealer fortunately 
received our warning of this cold wave 
and saved himself a big loss. 

That tremendous drop in temperature 
is the record for Chicago and gave the 
newspapers a startling item to chronicle; 
for within the short space of twenty-four 
hours, one man was said to have been 
overcome by heat, and two frozen to death. 

If you have-ever put up a building, or 
hired a contractor to put one up for you, I 
don’t need to talk to you about the im- 
portance of the weather. You know. Con- 
crete cannot be laid satisfactorily at a 
temperature lower than twenty-four de- 
grees. 

Rain will spoil cement, both before and 
after laying. ‘Therefore, if you are having 
any concrete work done, the cement must 
be protected from rain; and so must the 
fresh concrete work. In laying cement 
walks, you must be on the watch against 
both cold and rain. 


IND is another factor in outdoor con- 

struction work of some kinds. ‘The 
general manager of the largest dredge and 
dock company on the Great Lakes says 
that the weather map is absolutely essen- 
tial in the conduct of his business. 

Sometimes this company has to send its 
floating equipment from one harbor to 
another, towing it with tugs, occasionally 
even all the way from Chicago to Buffalo. 
That is a long trip; and whenever such a 
tow is planned the manager always tele- 
phones to the Weather Bureau for the 
atest information, 

The longest tow the company ever sent 
out was in the spring of 1916, when it 
transferred an entire plant by water from 
Chicago to Boston by way of the Great 
Lakes, the St. Lawrence River, and then 
down the coast. The marine insurance for 
the journey was so prohibitive that the 
president determined to take the risk 
without insurance. From his office he 
kept in touch daily, both with the Weath- 
er Bureau in Chicago and with the tow; 
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holding the latter back when storms 
threatened, and driving it ahead when fair 
weather was promised; until finally the tow 
reached Boston Harbor without mishap. 


F YOU are going to have your house 

painted, you'd better find out whether 
your painter knows enough to consult the 
weather map before he begins work. For 
if a job of painting is exposed to rain with- 
in a few hours after the paint has been put 
on, it should be done over again. 

The painting of stage scenery is done in 
water colors; and the paint is therefore 
ruined if it is hauled on unprotected 
trucks during a storm. The manager of a 
scene-painting firm in Chicago is there- 
fore one of our most careful students of 
the weather forecasts. 

The street cleaning department in any 
city keeps in touch with the local Weather 
Bureau; and if a snowstorm is predicted 
steps are taken to have teams and shovel- 
ers ready to go to work at short notice. 
The weather has a bearing on street 
sprinkling, too. And engineers who are 
constructing sewers always want to be 
warned of the prospect of a heavy rainfall. 
Sleet, heavy snow, and high winds cause 
much damage to telephone and telegraph 
wires and to fire-alarm communications. 
So when one of these storms is predicted, 
emergency crews are kept on hand to re- 
pair the trouble. 

Chicago gets its drinking water from 
“cribs” out in the lake; and the purity of 
the water depends a good deal on the 
amount of rain and the consequent drain- 
age into the lake. The engineer of the 
Sanitary District therefore has to have 
advance information of storms, so that he 
can regulate the flow in the Sanitary 
Canal. Ifa storm came, accompanied by 
a southerly gale, for which he was not pre- 
pared, it might cause the sewage-laden 
water of the Chicago River to flow into 
the lake and pollute the water supply of 
three million people. 
© Managers of hotels and of large office 
buildings are decidedly interested in the 
weather. They keep a record of their coal 
consumption, day by day; and they there- 
fore can use the weather forecasts in order- 
ing coal supplies; because by comparing 
the temperatures predicted with those in 
previous years, they can tell in advance 
how much coal they are going to need. 
The University of Chicago does this. It 


also depends on the weather forecast in 
arranging in advance for snow removal 
from several miles of walks. 

One hotel proprietor told me that while 
some of the departments of his business 
suffer from inclement weather, other de- 
partments—the taxicab service, for exam- 
ple —show a big increase when the weather 
1s bad. Managers of hotels and office 
buildings know that not only their coal 
bills, but their electric light bills are very 
decidedly affected by weather conditions 
—heat or cold, wind, fog, and clouds. A 
gas company always has to arrange to 
supply an extra amount of gas if the pre- 
diction in the winter time is for cold 
weather or a cloudy day. 

Companies manufacturing electricity, 
both for lighting and heating, are affected 
by these same conditions. Occasionally, 
Chicago has a day when the smoke settles 
over the city so densely that noontime is 
almost as dark as night. When this hap- 
pens, the electric light companies have to 
meet a very abnormal demand and they 
are always anxious to find out from us how 
long the phenomenon is going to last. 


ID you know that advertisers in the 

daily papers consult the weather map 
before they prepare their copy? Some of 
them do, at any rate; and all of them 
should. 

‘The advertising manager of a large de- 
partment store says that if “fair-weather 
goods” are advertised in the papers on a 
rainy day, it will resule in a loss of from 
50 to 100 per cent of the cost of the adver- 
tisement, depending on the intensity and 
duration of the storm! In other words, a 
“fair-weather” advertisement, sometimes 
costing several thousand dollars, brings 
only a small return in immediate sales if 
it appears on a stormy day. It is useful 
as general publicity, of course. But it 
would have paid in immediate business, if 
it had been written to fit the weather. 

Dealers in clothing advertise coats and 
heavy garments when a cold wave is pre- 
dicted. They know that a lot of people 
will tind themselves shivering when they 
read the morning paper, and will be at- 
tracted by advertisements of warm cloth- 
ing. One rubber shoe company uses the 
weather forecasts to advantage, circular- 
izing a section where the predictions 
indicate that their goods will be in demand 
ata certain time. 
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“ HEN traffic again reaches a normal quan- 

tity much freight is going to pieces in tran- 

sit by reason of insufficient packing unless a very 
material improvement in packing is effected.” 


The above paragraph from the report of a divi- 
sion freight agent of one of the leading railroads 
of the country will suggest to many business men 
the importance of checking up on their present 
methods of packing their goods for shipment. 


* * & 


At the left are shown a few specimens of faulty 
crates—by no means exceptional instances. You 
will find scores of such crates at any freight ter- 
minal, any time. They help pile up the claims for 
damaged freight which every year mount into 
millions of dollars. 


t @. & 


The services of a Weyerhaeuser crating engineer 
‘are available to any shipper who thinks that his 
packing methods might be improved. 


Does the Proper Packing of Goods Pay? 


SK any jobber or retail mer- 
chant what he thinks about 
the value of proper packing. 

The chances are he will name 
those shippers whose products al- 
ways arrive in good condition— 
ready for immediate use or sale. 
No needless repair costs; no dam- 
age claims and allowances to hag- 
gle over; no lost parts to replace. 

He will probably tell you that 
this is one reason why he likes to 
do business with them. 


HIPPERS in all lines are find- 
ing that proper packing makes 
selling easier. The elimination of 
damage claims and allowances 
speeds collections and increases 
profits. Very frequently, too, they 
have found it possible, through sci- 
entific crate design, to reduce, ma- 
terially, their packing costs. 


One manufacturer has saved 28 % 
in lumber on one crate, 30% on an- 
other, and more than 50% on a 
third. His total savings in lumber 
and shipping weight amount to 
over ten thousand dollars a year. 
And ineach instancethe redesigned 
crate has proved more efficient 
than the one formerly used. 


Proper crate construction is no 
longer a matter of guesswork. The 
engineering principles upon which 
it is based are now established by 
the experience, observation and ex- 
periments of the U.S. Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, the railroads 


© 


and many large shippers as well. 

In the same manner that mer- 
chandise is being designed, tested, 
redesigned and tried out, so, too, 
are the crates which are to carry 
these goods being designed and 
built to meet successfully the haz- 
ards of transportation at a mini- 
mum cost. 

The Weyerhaeuser organization 
has for years been at work on this 
problem—collecting and analyzing 
the facts, so that every foot of lum- 
ber it sells for crating purposes 


HESE illus- 
trations show 
how a few im- 
portant details of 
construction can 
increase strength 
of a crate. In the 
upper picture = 
note that frame >— 
membersare held 
bytwo nails driv- 
en in a row, while in the other three nails 
are used and they are staggered. Greater 
holding power is thus obtained and danger 
from splitting is materially reduced. 
The double mitre on the diagonal brace 
shown below also gives a bearing against 
the upright frame member, thus trans- 
mitting any thrust it might receive directly 
to the frame of the crate rather than to its 
fastenings as would be the case above. 
The proper size, thickness and kind 
of lumber, and the size and spacing of 
nails will vary 
with the require- 
ments of each in- 
dividual crate. 
The strength of a 
crate can often 
, be increased 
when necessary 
without increas- 
ing the amount 
of lumber used. 


will deliver 100% service and at 
the same time effect the greatest 
saving for the shipper. 


As a result, this organization 
now Offers to the industrial user of 
crating lumber the services ofa 
practicalcrating engineer. Without 
cost to you we will send this man 
to your plant, to check up your 
crates, and with the co-operation 
of your shipping department to re- 
design your shipping containers 
to fit in each case the products to 
be packed. 


Lumber is the standard material 
for shipping containers. For this 
purpose, this organization offers to 
factory and industrial buyers, from 
its fifteen distributing points, ten 
different kinds of lumber of uni- 
form quality and in quantities ade- 
quate to any shipper’s needs. 


BOOKLET, ‘‘Better Crating,’’ 

which outlines the principles 
of crate construction and explains 
the personal service of Weyer- 
haeuser engineers, will be sent on 
request to manufacturers who use 
crating lumber. 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 
are distributed through the estab- 
lished tradechannels by the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Company, Spokane, 
Washington, with branch offices 
at 208 So.La Salle Street, Chicago; 
1015 Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; 
and 4th and Robert Sts., St. Paul; 
and with representatives through- 
out the country. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 
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The best time to advertise umbrellas 
and rubbers is on a rainy day, or on the 
day after a rain. The explanation of the 
day-after idea is that people were caught 
unprepared the day before, or that they 
took their umbrellas and rubbers out with 
them and then left them some place. Pos- 
sibly they loaned these articles to friends; 
and with the wisdom gained by previous 
experience, they don’t expect to see their 
umbrellas and rubbers again; so they 
think they might as well buy new ones. 

If an autumn day is going to be crisp 
and cold, winter goods are advertised; but 
if these goods were advertised on a sum- 
mer-like fall day, the cost of the “ad” 
would be practically a dead loss so far as 
that one day’s sales are concerned. Fore- 
casts a day in advance are usually suth- 
cient for advertising purposes. 


CERTAIN dealer in automobile tires 

had an expensive lesson along this line. 
He frequently places advertising in the 
Chicago papers at a cost of five hundred 
dollars forone day’sinsertion. He did this 
formerly without consulting the weather 
map. But when his five hundred dollars’ 
worth of advertising turned out one day 
to be worth nothing, in the immediate 
business it brought in, simply because it 
appeared on a very stormy autumn day, 
he learned the connection between weath- 

r and business. 

Traveling salesmen, of course, are very 
much interested in the weather; but per- 
haps they themselves do not know of one 
way in which it concerns them. They 
may be ignorant of the fact that many 
business houses, use the weather map to 
check up on the activities of their sales- 
men. ‘They keep posted on the weather 
conditions in the territory of each man. 
In this way, they can gauge the probable 
volume of orders that will be sent in; and 
they can also judge the amount of energy 
the salesman ts displaying. During cold 
waves many sales are seriously affected. 
Mud and snow have the same effect on 
business if a salesman has to travel 
through rural districts. But the man who 
tries to alibi himself, when he is not send- 
ing in orders, by putting the blame on the 
weather, should be pretty careful. His 
sales manager probably has a weather 
map for the whole country right in his 
othce, and he knows whether his men on 
the road are really up against bad weather 
conditions or not. 

One merchandising firm in Chicago 
sends instructions by mail and telegraph 
to its salesmen in every part of the United 
States and Canada; and these instructions 
depend largely on weather conditions. 

The rural motor truck business has be- 
come so important in freight transporta- 
tion that for two or three years the 
Weather Bureau has furnished a Highway 
Bulletin, published weekly or oftener, 
especially in the winter. Automobile 
manufacturers, who send thousands of 
cars long distances through the Middle 
West, depend largely on weather forecasts 
in starting these cars on their journeys. 

Mail-order houses find that the weather 
map gives them advance notice of the 
volume of mail they will receive. There 
is always a decrease during storms, with 
an increase in clearing weather. Some- 
times, when one of these rushes of orders 
comes in, many employees will have to 
work overtime at night. And one frm 
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states that the weather forecast enables 
them to predict this so accurately that 
they can even gauge the number of em- 
plovees for whom they will have to fur- 
nish supper in their restaurant. 

I spoke of the effect of weather on the 
ice-cream manufacturer’s plans. Makers 
of soft drinks are also affected, though not 
to the same extent. But there is a close 
relation between the temperature curve 
and theirsalescurve. Before prohibition, 
the breweries used this method of de- 
termining in advance what their probable 
sales would be. All these drinks are more 
or less perishable; and when in transpor- 
tation they are affected by heat and cold. 

Moving picture companies are also 
great patrons of the weather reports. One 
manager was planning to bring his com- 
pany East, at great expense, in order to 
make some skating scenes. He consulted 
the weather othce several days in ad- 
vance, in regard both to temperature and 
to sunshine. He was directed to the U 
per Michigan Peninsula for the condi 
tions he wanted. 

I had a most interesting letter from a 
Wisconsin “honey farmer” about his use 
of weather forecasts in connection with 
bees. From the first of November until 
the bees are safe in the cellar, he is in con- 
stant communication with the nearest 
Weather Bureau station. He does the 
same in the spring. 

“In the fall of 191g,” he says, “the bees 
were put in the cellar on November roth. 
Temperatures dropped daily thereafter, 
and that December was the coldest in 
forty-six years. Many bee-keepers did 
not get their bees in the cellar until the 
middle of December, by which time they 
were surely not fit to be put there. I 
know, both spring and fall, what the tem- 
perature will probably be, three days i in 
advance; and | am governed accordingly.” 


HE aii in charge of a railroad re- 

frigerating department says that when 
special advices of cold waves are received 
the messages are immediately telegraphed 
to general superintendents, ‘then to divi- 
sion superintendents, and from them to 
the agents. Oil heaters are often placed 
in cars containing perishable goods. Or 
the cars themselves are run into round- 
houses and kept there until the cold mod- 
erates. 

Warnings are of special value preceding 
holidays and Saturdays. In Chicago, if 
unprotected cars come in late Saturday 
afternoon, and cold weather is predicted, 
oil heaters are at once placed in the cars. 
If the weather forecast is reassuring, trou- 
ble and expense are avoided. Weather 


reports are used also by the claim de- . 


partment in handling damage suits based 
on claims of loss through frozen or other- 
wise spoiled goods. Iam told that in this 
section, around Chicago, the shipments of 
perishable goods for the past three years 
had an approximate value of thirty mil- 
lion dollars. 

My advice to any person whose busi- 
ness is likely to be affected by weather 
changes is to obtain the Weather Bureau 
publications that may be useful to hin— 
most of them are free—and to get in 
touch daily, over the telephone, with the 
nearest weather station whenever it is a 
critical period. That is what many busi- 
ness men are doing now; and they are 
finding that it is saving them both money 


and trouble. Two instances have occurred 
while I have been writing this article: 

A merchant in this city had a shipment 
of frozen fish in three refrigerator cars 
here. He did not want to unload them, 
as the temperature was about 60 degrees. 
He called the Weather Bureau by tele- 
phone and asked if he would gain any- 
thing by waiting. We were able to tell 
him that within twenty-four hours the 
temperature would be around freezing! 

‘The other man was a commission mer- 
chant who wanted to ship a carload of 
eggs to Quebec. The day he telephoned 
the temperature in that city was about 
forty degrees. He wanted to know what 
protection he should provide for his ship- 
ment and was told to count on the tem- 
perature going to zero. The weather map 
next morning showed that the temperature 
at Quebec had dropped to exactly zero. 


OU would be surprised to know how 
many things are “perishable,” if ex- 
posed to certain weather conditions, espe- 
cially during shipment. Fresh fruits and 
vegetables, cheese, eggs, potatoes, flowers, 
anything, in fact, containing water, milk, 
or liquid content of almost any kind. This 
applies to bottled or canned goods also. 
Canned fruits, vegetables, and soups; bot- 
tled water and other beverages; peanut 
butter, preserves, table sauces, pickles, 
olive oil, vinegar; these and other articles 
may be classed as semi- -perishable. Many 
of them are affected by heat as well as by 
cold. 

The better class of refrigerator cars, if 
in good condition and provided with good 
heaters, will carry most kinds of perisha- 
ble goods safely at temperatures as low as 
twenty degrees below zero, or even lower. 
They will do this for three or four days at 
a time, if given proper attention, followed 
by roundhousing if necessa Much de- 
pends on the way the goo nods are packed 
and boxed. Packages should be well 
tected with heavy paper wrapping. This, 
and lining the inside of cars with heavy 
paper, will give as much as fifteen depres 
of additional protection. It is worth your 
while to remember that heavy paper is a 
great protection against cold, if you have 
to carry anything like fresh fruit, vegeta- 
bles, or flowers any considerable distance 
in extremely cold weather. 

Weather insurance is becoming quite a 
business in this country. We have had 
tornado and hail insurance for a good 

many years; but rain insurance is a recent 
feature. ‘The practice is to insure against 
a rainfall of one tenth of an inch ina given 
period; but this is not entirely satisfat- 
tory, because of the uneven distribution 
of rainfall and the fact that some rains are 
distinctly local. The weather records are 
used as a basis of settlement; and if that 
amount is registered at the observing sta- 
tion during the given period, the face of 
the policy is paid to the insured. There 
has bese a good deal of controversy, how- 
ever, and it probably will be some time 
before weather insurance is on a stable 
basis in this country. Meanwhile, you 
can follow the example of hundreds of 
business men and try to insure yourself 
against loss by availing yourself of the 
weather man’s information. The Govern- 
ment maintains the Weather Bureau at 
an annual cost of about two million dol- 
lars. It has saved many times that to the 
business men of the country. 
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point 

we could say, is this 
expression from Mr. 
Vanderbilt Jr.-typical 
of the liking of the young 
man of affairs for 

The New | 


PP 0 Gillet ex 


and up Patented January 13,1920 


The Family’s Money 


My Best Ideas Have 
All Been Born of 
Necessity 


HILE the year 1921 was yet 

young, my husband had to be 

taken West for his health. We 
had saved nothing. The family consisted 
of a sick husband, a broken-down wife, 
and four children practically without 
clothes. 

At the time of my husband’s departure 
there was not a meal of groceries in the 
house. Our rent was $50, and there were 
the added expenses of light, heat, water, 
and telephone. 

Food had to be considered first. We 
decided that the cheapest nourishment 
we could get would be a daily gallon of 
milk, at 60 cents, which made a monthly 
cost for that item of about $18. We saved 
part of the cream each day and churned 
it, because the milk was much richer than 
ordinary milk. This made almost enough 
butter to supply us. 

Next, we discarded all fancy foods that 
were not particularly nourishing. If ap- 
petite flagged, however, we restored some 
well-liked article for a meal or two. The 
children became very proficient in select- 
ang food: and can market wisely and cred- 
itably. 

We were rather far out to rent a room 
of the six-room house we occupy. The 
children were offered 25 cents each month 
if they kept the electricity, gas, and water 
down to minimum. This trained them in 
team work and frugality, and gave them 
an interest in the home. 

Then we learned how to economize with 
the laundry. The little girls, aged nine and 
eight, were paid to wash such small arti- 
cles as their socks, kerchiefs, and under- 
wear. They even ironed a full week’s wash 
several times, and did it much better than 
the regular woman. 

I went to work in an advertising office 
as assistant, copy-writer, stenographer, 
office boy, and bookkeeper, for the munif- 
icent sum of $100 a month and a promise 
of a monthly raise until I should be get- 
ting $200. The $100 (and the promise) 
continued until my employer moved to a 
larger city. Then my two boys had to 
be taken out of school and put to work. 


[EFT high and dry, I decided to see 
what f could do toward working up 
an advertising business of my own. [ got 
up a little booklet on the town in which 
we live, including a lot of data hitherto 
unpublished, and obtained enough “ads” 
to pay for the printing. A young artist 
who had worked for my employer illus- 
trated this booklet. It is rather attrac- 
tive, printed on deep cream in brown ink 
and with line drawings of old places and 
things connected with the history of the 
town. We put these on sale at 25 cents a 


copy. 

A add still further to my income, I de- 
cided to establish an “Ask Me” Bureau. 
The bureau notices that we send to the 
schools read thus: 


~ 


One of the newest Keds for 
women and girls. White 
orcolored trimming. Welt 
construction, composi- 
tion sole. 


One of the most popular all- 
purpose Keds. 
for home, for sport. Comes 
also in a high model. For 
children and grown-ups, too. 
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s Pleh ave not Keds antes 


For street, 


© the name Keds is on the shoe 


First discovered by the American boy 
—now adopted by the whole family 


Sturdy sport shoes, with 
or without heels. Heavy 
reinforcements and 
ankle-patch. Smooth, 
corrugated, or suction 
sole. 


OYS have always insisted on comfort, 

especially for their active feet. That’s 
why for years every boy either went bare- 
foot or wore “‘sneakers” or “‘tennis shoes,” 
in the summer, which gave him coolness, 
lightness, foot-freedom. ~ 

And everybody envied the boy. 

Then Keds appeared, with a complete 
line of canvas rubber-soled shoes. They 
made it possible for the whole family to 
enjoy the boy’s summer “‘luxury.”” They 
have become the national summer shoe of 
America. 

Light, cool, easy-fitting, Keds let the 
feet cramped by months of stiff shoes re- 
turn to their natural form and breathe. 
And then Keds have a snap in their lines 
and finish whieh makes them popular even 
on the verandas of exclusive clubs. Back of 
every pair are the skill and experience of 


the oldest and largest rubber organization 
in the world—growers, manufacturers and 
distributors of rubber and its products. 

Uppers of fine white or colored canvas— 
soles of tough, springy rubber from our 
own Sumatra plantations—Keds make 
you proud of their appearance as well as 
enthusiastic about their comfort and wear. 
æ There are many different kinds of Keds 
—high and low, plain and athletic-trimmed 
—styles for outdoors, for home, for every 
kind of sport. You can get the kind you 
wish at your dealer’s. If he hasn’t them, 
he will get them for you. 

But remember, Keds are made only by 
the United States Rubber Company. If 
the name Keds isn’t on the shoes, they 
aren’t real Keds. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Keds were originated and are made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. The name Keds is on every pair. It is 
your guarantee of quality and value. 
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How Do You 
Make Your Toast? 


The G-E Twin 
Convenience Out- 
let Affords double 
Service froma sin=- 
gle outlet. 


A New Booklet for Home Lovers 


How to secure this electrical convenience in each room of 4 
your house is told in detail in a booklet prepared for you. = 
This booklet will be sent you free, together with the name ofa 
nearby electrical contractor qualified to assist you in planning 
adequate electrical convenience for your home. And if you 
now own your home you can have the work done on an easy 
payment plan, just as you buy a piano or phonograph. 


If you own or rent a home, or ever expect to, you will find 
this booklet well worth reading. - 


General Office 
Schenectady. NY. 


RE you enjoying the convenience of electricity? Do you 
connect the plug of your toaster into a convenience out- 
let at your breakfast table, or do you stand over a hot 

range? Or must you climb on a chair to attach an unsightly 
cord to your lighting fixture? i 


You will be surprised to find how little it costs to turn partial 
into complete convenience—either in your present home or one 
now being planned—to substitute convenience for inconvenience. 


Be sure to have beautiful table lamps, cooling breezes from 
fans, or quick heat from portable heaters all over the house. 
Be able to have electrical kitchen-helpers to work for you; and 
use all of them at the same time, if need be. 


Pian for enough switches so that you will never need to fum- 
ble in the dark, no matter where you may be. All these features 
are essentials of complete electrical convenience. 


Whuerner you buy, rent, or build, convenience is what you 
will demand of your electrical installation. Insist on G-E 
Tumbler Switches, sockets, convenience outlets, wire, etc., and 
you can forget the devices themselves in*the unfailing dependa- 
bility of their performance. Any qualified electrical contractor 
will furnish G-E material if you ask for it. 

+ 


\ 
\ What Is 


The Home of a Hundred Comforts 


Electric 


Sales Offices in 
all large cities 41177 


“Ask Me” Bureau 
Data Furnished Themes Outlined 
Good Reference Library 
Students Assisted 
Mrs. Blank ’ Phone —— 


The notice I placed in the newspapers 
was slightly different. This was an appeal 
to busy men and women who needed rush 
data or help with papers. For years I 
had done this gratis. People were con- 
tinually coming to me for information. 
At the last minute, when a club member 
was dressing for a meeting, she would 
*phone me for some point about a promi- 
nent personage, or a quotation, or a defi- 
nition. So, when I found myself and my 
family almost ready to go “Over the Hill 
to the Poorhouse,”’ I decided to capitalize 
the situation. The returns have made the 
bureau satisfactorily profitable. 

My boys raise a few chickens, and have 
taken two prizes with them. Their gar- 
den seed has also taken prizes at the state 
fair. 

Occasionally I write a paper and sell it. 
Sometimes, after reading the morning’s 
news, I get the inspiration for an adver- 
tisement, which I send to some firm. 
Usually it is so spontaneous that it is ac- 
cepted. 

Beautiful buttons discarded by some 
wealthy relatives we use to trim our 
dresses, and their discarded clothing 
makes lovely frocks for the children. I 
have just finished a jumper dress of blue 
tricot and guimpe from two old skirts. It 
looks as well as a new one that would cost 
twelve or fifteen dollars. 

A friend of mine is giving my two girls 
music lessons, as a memorial to her own 
little girl, who died not long ago. It is 
certainly a comforting thought to know 
that they are being educated specifically. 
Since I have trained them in appreciation, 
they lose no opportunity in trying to get 
new pupils for their teacher. 


I FEEL that the greatest economy is my 
attempt to give my children all the edu- 
cation that lies in my power. My elder 
boy is about to finish a government read- 
ing course. Helping him, looking after 
each one’s lessons, and doing my other 
work has been almost more than I could 
bear. Nevertheless I am keeping deter- 
minedly on. 

I believe, however, that I shall be able 
so to establish myself with the “Ask Me” 
Bureau and the advertising that I can 
place the two boys back in school next 
year. 

One of our economies is a world of 
trouble. When we want a “homemade” 
chicken we must hold a council in order 
to get the consent of each child, which is 
easier said than done. No two would want 
the same one. On several occasions no 
decision was reached and we went minus 
meat or fowl for a Sunday dinner. 

To-night I have been heanas the girls 
practice. I have spelled the words for the 
littlest boy to write to his sick dad. I 
have discussed a magazine story with the 
elder, and stopped to read the proof of 
my booklet. 

Now the children are all in dreamland, 
while I am alone, writing the last word of 
this article to the last stroke of eleven. 
But the girls won’t get their quarter on 
electricity if I don’t go to bed now. So 
good night! M. H. 
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It is fortunate for Hupmobile owners 
that our engineers have large manu- 
facturing facilities at their exclusive 
command. iy 


In the Hupmobile’s own plants, 
motor, transmission, clutch, axles, 
and other essential parts, are built 
to Hupmobile design, for the ex- 
clusive use of the Hupmobile. 


No compromise of good designing or 
fine manufacturing is ever forced 
upon our engineers. They are en- 
tirely free from limitations they 
might meet if they were dependent, 
for some vital parts, on outside 
manufacturing sources. 


Through years of experience they 
have developed a perfect harmony 
among working parts that tends to 


eo 


increase the economy and efficiency 
of individual units, and of the entire 
assembly. 


This may explain Hupmobile per- 
formance—the kind of performance 
that means sailing up the average 
low-gear hill, on high gear, and plug- 
ging through sand and mud on high. 


The kind of pick-up that gets you 
away and free from city-street snarls. 
Brilliant performance not only when 
the car is new, but as long as it lasts, 
with the very minimum of tinkering 
and adjusting. 


This may explain, also, economy rec- 
ords that stand almost alone, among 
cars of higher and lower price alike; 
and sucha length of life that it seems 
a Hupmobile has no wear-out point. 


Touring Car, 81250; Roadster, $1250; Roadster-Coupe, #1485; Coupe, #1835; Sedan, 


$1935. Cord Tires on all models. 


Prices F. O. B. Detroit—Revenue Tax Extra 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmo 
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What could you do with a hog? 


The American Magazine 


What if somebody gave you a live hog? 


What could you do with it? What 
value would it have for you? 


But when it appears as pork chops, or 
“Premium” Ham, or “Premium” Bacon, 
it’s a different matter. 


It is worth something to you then; you 
can use and enjoy it in that shape. 


This is just a little illustration of what 
Swift & Company means to all of us. 


This is how-it serves, by turning live 
hogs into meats that you want, and that 
are good for you; making them valuable 
to you, and to the men that raise them 
and want them converted into meat. 


Swift & Company buys hogs daily at 
all large packing centers; dresses them 
under conditions of scrupulous cleanli- 
ness and Government inspection; cures 
and smokes suitable parts of them; keeps 
all these meat products clean and whole- 
some by careful handling under refriger- 
ation, and distributes them by a thor- 
ough system of car routes and branch 
houses to cities, towns, and villages 
throughout the country. 


Not only that, but Swift & Company 
treats the world to two of its greatest 
delicacies—Swift’s Premium Ham and 
Premium Bacon—by careful selection 
from choicest animals and by advanced 
methods in curing and smoking. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 
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CHALIAPIN 


The greatest artists are Victor artists 
Chaliapin, the famous Russian basso, ranks 

among the greatest artists this generation has pro- 

duced. Everywhere his outstanding personality 

and wonderful art arouse unbounded enthusiasm. 

Like the other famous artists of the world, he knows. 

his art is given adequate expression in the home 


only through the medium of the Victrola and 
Victor Records. Victrolas $25 to $1500. 


7 “HIS a oo Vi C t r O 1 a 


REG. U. S.PAT. OFF 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 


Westclox 


7 inches tall. 41-inch 
dial. Runs 32 hours. 
Steady and intermit- 
tent alarm, $3.50. In 
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The promise of a name 


TRADE MARK which stands 
for a lifetime of satisfactory 
performance does more than desig- 
nate a product. 
It is the seal of an organization, a 
pledge of quality, their mark. 
When we put Westclox on the 
dial of a timepiece, that clock or 
watch is trusted with a reputation 
which has taken years to build and 
could be shattered in weeks. 
Do you wonder, then, at an insist- 
ence on quality that seems almost 


fanatic to others, at care that is al- 
most as intense as mother love? 

A Westclox is on duty twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days a week. Its 
pulse must beat steady, even, true. 

The proof that it will is on its 
honest face—the trade mark West- 
clox. That’s a promise to you of a 
well-made timepiece that left our 
hands bearing our seal of approval. 
With reasonable care on your part 
there’s no telling how long a West- 
clox will last. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois. 


Westclox 
America 
61, inches tall. 4-inch 
dial. Nickel case. 
Runs 32 hours. Top 
bell alarm, $1.50. 
In Canada. $2.00. 


Westclox 
Baby Ben 


3%inches tall. 23-inch 
dial. Runs 32 hours. 
Steady and intermit- 
tent alarm, $3.50. In 
Canada, $5.00. 


Westclox 
Jack o Lantern 
5 inchesetall. 
nous dial and hands. 
Back bell alarm. Runs 
32 hours, $3.00. In 
Canada, $4.50. 


In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Westclox 
Pocket Ben 
Anickel plated watch. 
Stem wind and set. 
Neat hands and dial. 
Dependable, $1.50. 

In Canada, $2.00. 


Westclox 
Sleep-Meter 
5 inches tall. Nickel- 
ed case. 4-inch dial. 
Back bell alarm. 
Runs 32 hours, $2.00. 
In Canada, $3.00. 


Lumi- 
Stem 
Black 


Westclox 


Glo-Ben 


Nickel plated watch. 
wind and set. 
face, luminous 
dial and hands, $2.50. 
In Canada, $3.50. 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls 


WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 


Successful preparation for all colleges. Secretarial 
Course giving Gregg certifics All branches of 
Domestic Science Excel advantages in Music 
and Art Experienced teachers. Gymnasium work, 
Athletics, Track, Basketball, Swimming and Outdoor 
Sports. Beautifully situated, one hour from Hartford 
or New Haven. Students admitted at any time during 


the year Send for booklet 
MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A. M., Principal 


Starrett School for Girls 


tes 


Thirty-seventh year. cademic, college preparatory 
and special course so seventh and eighth gram- 
mar grades Co-operative with the University of 
Chicago; pre pares for Smith, Wellesley and Vassar 
Colleges. Member of the 


North Central Association 
Full courses in all subjects 
offered by the best academic 
schools. Exceptional ad- 
vantages in Music and Art 
A home school in elegant fire- 
roof building two blocks from 
ake Front Park, Tennis 
Courts and Bathing Beach 
Fall term begins Sept. 12 
Address Registrar, Box 30 
4932 Lake Park Ave. Chicago, Ll. 


THE HIGHLANDS 


A School for Girls Austin, Texas 

College preparatory, General and Domestic science 

courses. Music, Art, Athletics, including swimming 

and riding. Primary, Intermediate and Academic 

Departments. Happy school life—individual care. 

Educational advantages of university and capital city. 
MRS. ELIZABETH N. MATHER, Principal 


For booklet— Address Box 10, Austin, Texas 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


28 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 46 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 6 Buildings. Gymnasium. 


MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW, Principals. 


FERRY HALL College preparatory, general hi 
school and advanced courses. Kiso special eee 
apg expression and domestic arts and sciences. Located 
cturesque woodland estate of twelve acres on the shore 
of it eke Mich Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. For catalog address 
Muss ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Prin., Box 328, Lake es m. 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY, INC. F*sbisted 


A select school for girls on 60 acre estate, 22 miles from 
Fnlladelphis. College preparatory, Secretarial, Music, Art, 

Expression, , Domestic Science hysical Training Courses. 
Riding, Swimming, and all outdoor sports. Catalogue: 
CHRISTINE F. BYE, Pres., Box 616. West Chester, Penn. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE JUNIOR COLLEGE and 

FINISHING SCHOOL 
For girls. Two year courses for High School graduates. 
College Preparatory. Music,Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science, Gymnasium, Tennis, Basketball. 60th year. Rate $600. 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 234 College Piace, Petersburg, Va. 


Glendale 


Founded 1853. Distinctive—Junior College and Pre- 
aratory School. Everything young women should know 
or true culture, practical success and genuine happiness. 

Dr. THOMAS FRANKLIN MARSBALL, President. 
OxIO, Glendale (suburban to Cincinnati). Box 4. 


Lindenwood 
College 


60 minutes from 
St. Louis 


St. Charles, Mo. 
Founded 1827 


One of the oldest col 
of the Mississippi River. 


eges for young women west 
Cla A College with two 
and four-year courses. New bu ngs, modern equip- 
ment, gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic grounds. 

A college that stands Precminently for the training 
of young women for healthful, useful lives. For 
catalog address 


J. L. ROEMER, D. D., Pres., Box 922 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls 


BRENAU GS COLLEGE | 


Select patronage 30 states; oe etal 
hills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. 
Standard A. B. course; special ad vantages 
in music, oratory, art, domestic science, 
physical culture. 31 buildings. Catalog 
and illustrated book. Address 


BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 
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UV SCHOOL 


West 72d Street at Riverside Drive, New York 

“A Modern School for the Modern Giri” 
7 buildings; 200 students. ABE SELECT HIGH 
SCHOOL:—Preparatory and (B) POST 
GRADUATE:—1, Domestic riagi and Home Manage- 
ment; 2, Secretarial; includes Spanish, French, Library 
Methods, etc. 3, Social Welfare and Community Service. 
Practical instruction with opportunity for actual experi- 
ence. Gymnasium, swimming, etc. 


Address Miss A. M. Scupper, 244 W. 72d St. 


Gulf-Park 


National Patronage. A Junior College 
for Girls and Young Women. By the Sea. 
Gulfport, Mississippi. Highest scholastic 
standardo in classroom and studio. Land 
and water sports. Outdoor life the whole 
year. Illustrated catalogue on request. Ad- 
dress: GutF-ParK, Box T, Gulfport, Miss. 


THE GATEWAY 


A School for Girls, offering a one-year tutoring 
course as well as regular college preparatory work. 
General and special courses. Miss ALıce E. REYNOLDS, 
Principal, St. Ronan Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 


NEW JERSEY, ORANGE 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College prepara- 

tory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Supervised 

physical work in gymnasium and field. Catalog on request. 
Lucius C. Bearn, Headmistress. 


PEACE INSTITUTE 


st. 1857) 
For young women. College course of preparation for standard 
colleges. Diplomas in Piano, Voice, Art, Expression and Home 
Economics. Special Training tor Business and Secretarial work. | 


MARY OWEN GRAHAM, Pres., Raleigh, N. C. | 


HOLLINS COLLEGE for Women 


Hollins, Virginia 
Founded 1842. Standard College Courses for Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. Admission by 
certificate or examination. 300 students. For catalogue 
address M. Estes Cocke, Secty., Box 343. 
A Junior College for 


HAMILTON COLLEGE young women located 


in the healthful Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Two 
ye ars of accredited college and four years of standard col- 
i è preparatory work. Music, Expression, Art, Home 
Economics and Physical Training. For catalog and views 
address THE SECRETARY, Box A, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Box A 


WARD-BELMONT 


For Girnis and Younc Womtn 


RE ERVATIONS for the 1922-23 ses- 
sion should be made as soon as pos- 
sible to insure entrance, 


Courses covering 4 years’ preparatory and 2 


ears’ college work. Strong Music and Art 
Jepartments.. Also Literature, Expression 
Physical Training, Home Economics and 
Secretarial. Outdoor sports and swimmin; 
pool. Woody Crest is the School Farm an 
Country Club. References required. 
Booklets on request. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box 8, Nashville, Tenn, 


Schools and Colleges for Girls 


ZRNA ARK 


For Girls and Young Women 

New buildings. Every room has bath attached. 
High School and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
Secretarial Courses. Gymnasium, 

Pool, beautiful lake, water sporta, 

riding, tennis and other outdoor recreations. 
Mountain climate. Students from 40 states. 
Write for catalogue and views 

W. E. MARTIN, Ph.D., President 
Box F, Bristol, Va. 


‘Bishopthorpe Manor 


Box 249, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Prepares giris for college or for life. S ial two-year 
finishing course for High-School grad ges Music, 
Art, Household Arts and Sciences. and Crafts, 
Expression and Secretarial work. 

High healthful location Newgymnasium and tiled 
on the slope of the Lehigh wi pool Ri 
Mountains. Near New etal, s 
York and Philadelphia. a 

Bishop © Sthelbert 


“The ASHINGTON 
for Secretaries 


The measure Se woman’s independence is her de 
veloped ability to successfully fill responsible positions. 
Here intelligent young women prepare for lucrative 
positions. A select school. 


702 14th Street Washington, D. C. 


HILLCREST SCHOOL 


For girls from 5 to 14 years of age. Best home influences. 
Limited number. Individual care. Mental, moral and physi- 
cal development equally cared for. Unusual advantages in 
music. Only normal, healthy children are accepted. 

MISS SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal, Box 4 A, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 


Founded by Bishop Whipple in 1866. Boazdinir 
sohal for girls an ane junior college. Rt. Rev. 

McElwaine, D. Rector. _ Miss Amy ieee 
po ey, Principal. ‘A ‘Faribault, Minn. 


The Erskine School 


LINTOCK, 


including canoel: Seven Gables—Junior School, 
clif_—Graduate School. Write for catal Mr. and Mra 
H. M. Crist, Principals, Box 1530, Sw: ore, Pa. 


Southern Seminary for Girlsand Young Women 


65th year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Valley of Va., near Natural 
Preparatory. 


Rare health record. Home life. College 


Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chic: 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


For Younger Women , D. C., Suburbs 
James E. Ament, PhD tLe: , President e 
Two-year Junior College. Condensed college work 
with additional vocational courses. Music, Art and 
Expression. Diplomas with Domestic Science courses. 
90-acre campus. Outdoor sports. Gye mnasium and 
swimming pool. Clubs for recreation and 


social activities. Early registration neces- 
sary. References required. 


Address Registrar 
Box 184 
Forest Glen, Md. 


For Younger 
Girls—A new 
College 
Preparatory 
Department 
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Schools and Colleges for Girls 


Lasell Seminary 


Course of study, from first year high school grades 
through two years’ work for high school graduates, 
ranges widely through academic and special elective 
courses. Unusual training in Home Economics, Music, 
Art, College Pre; 
Ideally situated 
Outd 


ratory and Secretarial courses. 
for cultural advantages of Boston. 
oorsportsand gymnasium. 15 buildings. 30 acres. 


Woodland Park. The Junior School for girls under 15 
Catalogs on application 
141 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


The Carmel School for Girls on 
beautiful Lake Gleneida. 49 miles 
from New York. 600 feet elevation. 
High scholastic standing. Small 
classes. General and special courses. 
Athletics. 57th year. Moderate 
charges. For catalog address 


Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, President 
Box 510, Carmel, N. Y. 


The Miss Farmer School of Ceska 
Boston Coo! > 


ng School Cook Book. 


Send bookk 
30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


Massacuvserts, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 


For women, 32nd year. Modern building. Courses of one, two 
and three years. Present conditions have created great demand 
for our graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 


grounds. Summer Camp. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 


SAINT MARY’S SCHOOL 


An Eolecopal School for Girls 
TAZ. 1842. senior. college; four years High School and two years 


anoa, students. Modernequipment, Campus, 
Music, ession, He a 


, Art, Expr: ome Economi 


Business, 
Rev. Warnes W. War, Recror, Box 30, Rateran, N. C. 


The Girls’ Latin School 


83rd year. College Preparatory and Academic. Thorough prepa- 
ration for colleges. Faculty of college-trained Christian women. 
Selected students. Cultural advantages due to location. Exception- 
Catalog. Miss WILMOT, A. B., Headmistress. 


ally beautiful home. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1229 St. Paul Street. 


Miss Mason’ s School for Girls 


| k 
On the Hudson; 45 minutes from New 
York. Graduate, preparatory. special, yo- 
cational departments. Separate school for 
little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- 
4 cationniiteinini FOASON LLM. aarete 
MISS C. E. MASON, LL, 


Box 954 __— Tarrytown-on. 


Southfield Point Hall 


A School for Girls. Beautifully situated on Long 


Island Sound at Douthaeit Point. 
ratory courses. Music, 
i asic sports. Horseback riding, 
52 1 minutes from Grand Central 
ork. Limited enrollment. 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, B. A., Principal 
BERNICE TOWNSEND PORTER 
Assistant Principal 


16 Davenport Drive Stamford, Conn. 


Intermediate, 


Miss ALICE BRADLEY, Principal, 
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FOR:GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate 
and examination. Many girls, however, 
after leaving high school do not wish 
to go to college. But often they desire 
advanced work in a new environment with 
competent instructors, and to select studies 
best meeting their tastes and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students 
take English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 
elective. All subjects count for diploma. Gradu- 
ation from high school not necessary for entrance. 

All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and 
historical associations are freely used. Special work in 
Voice, Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, and Pipe Organ, 
with eminent Boston masters. 

Outdoor Sports. 8 acres for athletics. We make 
a specialty of Horseback Riding (our own stables); 
Golf Course; Tennis, both grass and dirt courts; Field 
Sports; Canoeing. Our Gymnasium is 45 by go ft., 
with Swimming Pool. 

A finely equipped school—nine buildings. 

Domestic Science, Elocution, Costume Design and 
Home Decoration. Excellent Secretarial Courses; 
Courses in Business Management; Junior College 
Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. 
application is necessary to secure enrolment. 

Special car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 26 


Exceptional i 
wide sy ie 1659 SUMMIT St, NEWTON, Mass. 


miles from 
Boston 


For 1922-23, early 


Stare | Colonial School for Girls Besstita loca 


place in life. Beautiful, heal ion. Aca- 
demic. and “College Preparatory. Musio, Art, ‘Domestic | Sanitat, High School. College Preparatory and Collegiate 
Depts Business, R-areduate Work. | ate Junior departments. Music, Art, and Expression. Well ordered home 
Gymnasium an Poo! og. V, social life. Athletics. Miss Charlotte Crittenden Everett, 
. STENGEL, Prin., Box 125, Lititz, Pa. (near ) | Prin., 1535 Eighteenth Street, N. W., Washi . 


THE COWLES SCHOOL iin d eener 


education | for girls. Simple, Beaart life. Suburban ioca- 
cl 


The MacDuffie School 
buil, e 5 aeee aeie sae Tennis courts. 


CEDAR CREST 4,:2l!ze,"ith modern dormi- 


Ae. De attrac- 


Benton, Visiting Dir., Piano Dept. Emma Milton Cowles, 
A.B., Headmistress. Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College. 4 years 
Academy. Music, Art, ression, Home Economics and 


tive suburban si songina A an 
Secretarial. 35 acres. 9 buildings. 70th year. New dormi- corel comes avers Saa, 
tory this fall. Separate building for Ist and 2nd year | B.S on, A. 


; Household are B^ 
academic students. Term opens Sept. 13th, 1922. Catalog. | B. Aci ‘ccnesdited! Teachers’ uae 
v. Wm. P. McKee, Dean, Box 649, Mt. Carroll, Ill. Wa. A. Curtis, Lit. D., Serner Pennsylvania. 


KEMPER ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Founded 1870. A second- 
ary Aer for girls, under 


A standard coll B. S., B. M. Profes- 

Shore between Chicago and Milwaukee- College Preparas gional training in Mual SAHE, Bxpréesion, Domestic Sign, 
CT an cal 0) gymn: 

tory and General Courses. For catalogue address the pool Six bulldings. All athletics. For catalog address 


Sister Superior, Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis., Box A. Illinois Woman’s College BoxB Jacksonville, Ill. 


EASTERN COLLEGE—CONSERVATORY for Girls 


OAK HALL “TEASEE Pok agtn E 
Day and Boarding. 69th Sy akon e prepara A school of high standards, 45 minutes from m Washington. 
genera domestic science courses.” Music and Uramaté c | Four years’ Academy Course. Junior and Senior College 


Junio 
Happy school life. Individual care. Skating, Swim- | Courses Specializing in Music, Art, Physical Education, 
ming, Bi Rii g, Tennis. For booklet address Hatmaking a and Secretarial Outdoor sports. 


Courses. 
R. A. MOORE, Principals, 590 Holly Avenue, St. Panl, Minn. President, Box B, Manassas, Va. 


The Ely School for Girls 


Greenwich, Conn. 


In the country. One hour from New York. General and College Pre- 


paratory Courses. Also one-year course, intensiye college preparatory review. 


HOWARD 


A Famous Old New England Country 
School 


25 miles from Boston. College Preparation. Special 
intensive one-year course for college comprehensive 
examinations. General courses. Household Arts 
and Home Management. Strong courses in instru- 
mental and vocal music. Modern Languages. Large 
nen x Geers porca. Fine new Y. W.C. A. swimming 

orseback riding, excellent canoeing, trips 
Pela. Extensive grounds. All sports. Live Teachers. 
50 pupils. For catalog address ; 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
36 Howard St, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


SEMINARY 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


Columbia 


Balidings, campus ‘and cqulp- Students from 26 
ment valued at half a million. 


Nationally recognized as one of States Last Year 
theoountry’s Loading Military Schools. Tratos for college or for business life. 
A teacher to every 15 boys. U. S. Army Officer detailed. Athletics. Annual 
Camp. Write for Catalog. ‘ive age of boy. 
COLOMEIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 201, Columbia, Tenn. 


TANDS for the ideals of Theodore 
Roosevelt — robust health, clear 
thinking, broad culturé. Physical 
and saholastie training -for future 
leadership. Progressive curriculum, 
able tutors, supervised recreation. Forestry. Advisory 
Board men of national prominence. Twenty-three acres. 
Athletic field. Modern, sunny buildings. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, shower baths, recreation room, study hall. 
Senior and Junior Schools. Academic Term commences 
September 20th. Enrollments now bein, 


John A. Carrington, Headmaster, for descriptive booklet. 


ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 
West Englewood, New Jersey 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY 

ACADEMY 
Lexington, Missouri 

43 Miles from Kansas City 


High Grade Preparatory School for 
boys of good character. Accredited by 
colleges. Men teachers who fully under- 
stand boys. Largest sium in Missouri. 
Indoor heated swimming eh 50-acre 
campus with 3 athletic fle ds. Catalog. 
Address Col. 8. Sellers, Sapt. „ 183 
Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 


Wentworth Junior Barracks. Separate lower 
school for younger boys, 3rd to 8th 
grades. New buildings with every ap- 
pointment. Full information on request. 


Wilbraham Academy 


Prepares for the demands of college and the duties of life. 
5 brick buildings. New athletic field. Academy farm—250 
acres. Limited enrollment. Moderate rate. GAYLORD 
W. DOUGLASS, HEADMASTER, Wilbraham, Massachusetts. 


MONSON ACADEMY for Boys. 28:0" 


Springfield. 
en year. An up-to-date college preparatory school. 
m: 


to develop manly boys by the practical personal 
touch. Athletics carefully supervised. Fund for boys of 
proven worth. $500. Booklet. JOSEPH M. SANDERSON, 
A.B. (Harvard), Principal, 16 Main Street, Monson, Mass. 
Ahome pre 


LAWRENCE ACADEM atory schoo tor 


boys. Founded 1793, 36 miles from Boston. Controls 
14 scholarships in best colleges. Training for leader- 
ship. 8 buildings. 40 acres. Booklet. 

Dr. Howard A. Bridgman, Principal, Groton, Mass. 


received. Write to | 
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FREEHOLD 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


For 80 Select YOUNG BOYS 


A school with the personal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate habits 
of obedience, promptness, orderliness, clean- 
liness and self-reliance. The students’ com- 
forts, pleasures and sports are as carefully 
considered as their mental training. Health- 
ful location. 42 miles from N. Y., 66 miles 
from Phila. For catalog address 


MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 90, Freehold, N. J. 


O D J) zstn rear 75th Year 


Sempr FOR YOUNG Boys. Elevation 1000 
3S Address Noble Hill, Principal, Wood- 
stock, Ill. Also a Northern Summer Camp. 


PAGE 


Military Academy | 


A big school for little boys. 
school whose military system is ae. 
fied to meet the needs of growing boys. 
Thoroughness in primary and gram- 
mar grade work goes hand in hand with 
military training to inculcate orderli- 
ness, promptitude and obedience. 
Page will give your boy the right 
start toward earnest, successful man- 
hood, The high, healthful location 
between city and ocean affords a beau- 
tiful home in a matchless climate. 

You should have the latest Page 
catalog. Address 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 


Route 7, Box 935 
Los Angeles California 


Instruction in small groups—personal care. De- 
velopme: nt of character and training for efficient 
service in life. Prepares for colleges, technical 
schools. Separate Junior Department with House 
Mother and constant supervision. Complete equip- 
ment. Gymnasium and twenty-acre athletic field. 
Carnegie Library. Moderaterates. Catalog. 


Oscar S. Kriebel, D.D., Prin., Box 110, Pennsburg, Pa. 


Wayland Academy 1855-1922 


An established college-preparatory school of high 
standards for 125 selected students. A true home 
school. Faculty 14. Athletics. Endowed. Rate $500. 
Edwin P. Brown, Principal, Box GD, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


Military and Naval Academy 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
The distinctive advantages and methods offered by this 
College Preparatory School will prove of interest to dis- 
criminating parents. Col. R. P. DAVIDSON, President. 


SWARTHMORE rene rar ORY 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for college or life’s work. Inculcates “man-mak- 

ing” qualities. Fine academic and athletic spirit. Spacious 

Frounde, modern buildings. Junior Department for boys 
Oto 14. Write for catalog. 

W. P. TOMLINSON, M 


Box 16 Swarthmore, Pa, 


Powder Point School 


will understand your boy—and help him to understand himself. Thorough 


instruction. 
between boys and masters. 


Clean, snappy athletics for every boy. 
Prepares for oas 


courses. Ages 10 to 19. Number limited to sixty. 


Clearest understanding 
and gives strong general 
nvenient to Boston. Address 


Ralph K. Bearce, A.M., Headmaster, 99 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


BINGHAM SCHOO 


MEBANE, N. C. 


9 ESTABLISHED 1793 


AN IDEAL BOYS’ SCHOOL IN PIEDMONT, NORTH CAROLINA 


ERE, at Bingham, the spirit of old-time Southern hospitality makes each boy genuinely 


welcomed. 
Gymnasium. Athletic park. 


Military organization, begun in 1861. 
Honor System. Bible and Physical Culture emphasized. Cele- 


High moral tone. Lovely lawns. 


brated climate. Outdoor classes. Limited numbers. Sports in variety. 340 acres. Summer 
camp. A modern school with an ancient name, fame and history. Send for catalogue. 


COL. PRESTON LEWIS GRAY, President, Box 42, Mebane, N. C. 
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RANHAM & HUGHES 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Sly easgyT* 
oa 


# y 


by a patron as 
“Ideal for Training Boys 
InCharacter and Scholarship” 


Endorsed by leading educators. Now Dee 
foeroved 3 sg 4 mast ee g 

ings. R. under supervision U. S. Army 
officer. 30 miles south of Nashville. 

It will pay you to read our catalogue. 


BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 7 ‘= Spring Hill, Tenn. 


SAINT JOHN'S SCHOOL, MANLIUS 


College Preparatory 


Among the hills, 11 miles from Syra- 
cuse. Elaborate equipment. 19 build- 
ings. A happy school life with well- 
ordered recreations and athletics. 
Former students now attending 44 
colleges and universities. Business 
course. Also Junior School . 
boys 10 to 14. For 34 qea 

present management. a 
address 


GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK, President 
Box 119, Manlius, N. Y. 


“Itis the spirit, the Y fr of 
masters, the moral tone, the f 
scholarship and the fine, inoia invisible influences 
that make for the good school. 

At Montclair the wise and manly $ 

tent instructors reaches the F as an 

shows him his strength and his 

him self-mastery, and enables by to make 

use of his wers, 

scientific schools, business ite,” 

with athletics and outdoor exercises at 

Gymnasium. Swimming pool. On eastern 

Orange Mountains. Magnificent view of 

and New York City. Est. 1887. Catalog. 

ZOEN. fers a a Headmaster 

Box M Mon , New Jersey — 


WILLISTON 


ory for college or scientific school, 

aaa ay. Junior School for young 

Bchool in its own bull 4 
CHIBALD 


Y. 
Box B, Easthampton, 


Prepares for Colleges, 
sity of California's highest 
influences. Land and water 
July 1— September 1. 


Box A, Paciric Beach Sta. San Diego, California. 


Ohio Military Institute fis: Psat 


tary drill subordinate to academic work. Lower. 
for younger pore ae inl a 


Certifica: 
Athleti M. HeExNsmaw, . Buporintendai = 
46, leti Hil Hill, Ohio (near Cincinnati). 


through carefully coordinated 
nit R.O 


and academic free tee 7i 
faculty exceptional. 
College Preparatory, Business and À 
Graduates admitted without ex: 
tion to Uainn “Big Brot! 


of government brings boys into close p 

touch with nee ew bulls for 

boys. Al etics. ating an 

ties. Glè Club, Band and Orchestra. 

terms to good musicians. Capacity taxed 

Early enrollment necessary. Cat 
COL..E. Y. BURTON, 

Box 122 
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Schools and Colleges for Boys 


ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1873 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


The Fiftieth Year Will 
Begin September 19, 1922 


Known for Democracy, 
Economy, Hard Work 


Departments — Education, Arts and Sciences, 
Engineering, mics, Pub Law, Ere Medicine; 
Home Economics, lic Speaking, Musc 
Manual Training, Preparato Schoo! 
Commerce, Stenography and rite 
This university is governed by a board of trus- 
tees—all of whom are influential men with the 
welfare of the students at heart. Because 
Valparaiso is not operated for profit, because 
sound business principles are applied to its man- 


agement, you get the benefit of an exceedingly 


Low Cost of Living 


The most satisfactory accommodations for 
board and room may be had from $54 to $90 per 
quarter of 12 weeks. Tuition, $30 per quarter of 
12 weeks or $115 per year of 48 weeks, if paid in 
advance. If the entire tuition is paidin advance 

for a year, it includes instruction in all de 
ments except Law, and private lessons in och 
Valparaiso University is beautifully situated 
forty miles from Chicago. 


For Free Catalog Address President 
Box 3, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


ST ged MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 

Boys 10 to 20 years old prepared 

for the Universities, Government 
Academics or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea level; 


manly sc carriage Gym! bat 
pool and a 
letle park. ko baiy drills. 
Personal, instruc- 
tion by car retorted system. 
Academy _sizty-two years old. 
$600,000 plant, full equipment, 
absolutely freproct. Charges, $600. 
Illustrated catalog free. Address 


CoL Thos, H. Russell, B. 8, Pres, Box A, Staunton, Va 


STEARNS SCHOOL 


A school in the country for boys. Tutoring for lead- 
ing secondary schools, college and scientific schools. 
Stimulating air, outdoor sports, modern homelike 
buildings. Arthur F. Stearns, Box D, Mt. Vernon, N. H. 


Efficient faculty, individual 


attention. 
Bove taught how to aoe ilitary training. Super- 
athletics. 38th year. For catalogue, address 
COL. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant. 


RIDGEFIELD 


Ridgefield, Conn. A country school ae 
Roe in the hi thlands of the Ber 
50 miles from New York City. 


Roland J. Mulford, Ph. D., Headmaster 
MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON, 567 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established eA abo exclusively for M ASSA- 
USETTS INST E OF TECHNOLOGY and 
scientific schools, Every teacher a specialist. 


FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 


KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Develops the boy and 
sti trains him for leader- 
ship by a comprehen- 
sive system of athletic 
military and general 
activities. All the 
courses of a large high 
school. Write for catalog. 
COL. T. A. JOHNSTON 


Superintendent 
708 Third Street 
Boonville, Missouri 
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WESTERN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


SCHOOL where scholastic attainment is the 
goal. Boys thoroughly prepared for college, 
technical schools, and for business. 

Mental energy and physical fitness go hand in 
hand—both are fundamentals in building the fiber 
of asturdy moral and Intellectual manhood, there- 
fore, each day at Western has tts military activi- 
ties; supervised study and class recitations; manly 
sports and recreation—football, basketball, bowl- 
ing, swimming, baseball, tennis, golf, track 

The annual enroliment continuously for 10 
years has exceeded our capacity. Early applica- 
tion for entrance in September is necessary. 
For catalog and view book address 

COL. GEORGE D. EATON, Supt. 
MAJOR RALPH L. JACKSON, Principal 
Box 33, Alton, Illinois 
Barracks ‘'A.'* One of the 
four Areproof barrac vacant 


= 
Warana net” 


END HIM to America’s great open air 


school on the Gulf. Study, Athletics, 

water sports. Screened sleeping porches. 

A sound mind in a sound body. Strong 

college-bred faculty. Military training 
under U. S. Government Officers. 

Separate Department and campus for boys 8 to 15. 
Write for complete catalogue. 


GuLF Coast Miuirary Acapemy, R1, GULFPORT, Miss. 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY A 


answers the problem of train- 
ing the boy. Instructors have 


had experience with hundreds 
of boys. The boy who puts 
himself in harmony with the 
system they have developed 
will be in the way of gaining 
a sound body—an alert and 
self-reliant mind, and the soul 
ofa MAN. Catalog. Address 


Box 18J, Delafield 
Waukesha Co., Wis. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 


LANCASTER, PA. Founded 1787 


Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Complete modern equipment and good Physical 
Training Department Old established school on 
basis allowing moderate terms. Catalogue and liter- 
ature of interest to college preparatory students on 
request. Address 

Box 422, EDWIN M. HARTMAN, Pd. D., Principal 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


ROXBURY 


(FORMERLY CHESHIRE SCHOOL) 


Established 1794, Cheshire maintains an 
env ‘iable record of success. Approximately 
98% of our final candidates are successful in 
entering college. 


Our efficiency is based on small classes, hard 
work, no forms, and personal supervision of 
mental and phy sical activities. 


A series of psychological tests determine 
exactly the course of study needed to fit a 
boy for college in a given time. His classes 
contain from two to five boys of like ability 
and temperament. Hard work and concentra- 
tion required. Healthful athletic and outdoor 
activity is a part of his regular day. 


Cheshire is ideally located in a New Eng- 
land village. 200 acres of farm and campus. 
Large stable of saddle horses. Expert athletic 
coaches. Students may enter whenever vacan- 
cies occur. 85 boys accepted, none under 14, 
Special dormitory for younger boys. Catalog. 


ROXBURY SCHOOL, Cheshire, Conn. 
W. L. Ferris, A.B., Headmaster 


NEW MEXICO 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


A state-owned school in the 
heart of the vigorous, aggres- 
sive West that is developing 
the highest type of manhood. 
Ideal conditions—bracing air, 
sunshine, dry climate. Alti- 
tude—3700 feet. Preparatory 
and Junior College. Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. Two 
polo fields, open air practice 
and games entire winter. 
Address 

COL. JAS. W. WILLSON 
Supt., Box M 


Roswell, New Mexico 


PENNINGTON SCHOOL 
For Young Men and Boys 


Directed by educators whose inspirational leadership 
lays the foundation for four-square character and man- 
hood. College and technical school preparation; 84th 
ear; modern equipment, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
toe rated midway between New York and Philadel hia. 
Junior school for boys. Write for **The Pennington Idea.” 


FRANCIS HARVEY GREEN, A. M., Litt. D. 
Headmaster 
Box 60, Pennington, N. J. 


Blackstone Military Academy Blackstone, Virginia 


College preparatory and home school for boys in healthful Piedmont section of Virginia. Unit of 


Reserve Officers 
students : 
Administration Building, 


equipped throughout. 
COLONEL E. S. LIGON, 


Training Corps. On West 


Barracks and 


President 


Graduates admitted to leading Universities without examination. 
, ’ Gymnasium. 
Full commercial courses. 


Personal supervision of 
New fire proof 
Ready for Fall term. Modernly 
Tuition $525.00. For catalogue address 


Box C Blackstone, Virginia 


Point accredited list. 


ORC 


WORCESTER 
MASS. 


Distinctively Educational. 
ties—definite preparation for entrance examinations of 
Harvard, etc. HONOR IDEALS—genuine co-operation 
and students—non-military regime. 

BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LOCATION on Lake Michigan, 
Chicago— 
and ALL athletics—influential board of trustees 
for profit—annual fee $950. 65th year. 


69" YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 


250 ALERT BOYS 


CA DEM Y vce 
LAKE FOREST ACADEMY NON-MILITARY 


College Preparatory for Boys 


Diploma admits to ALL certificate universi- 


modern buildings, gymnasium, swimming Pook physical training 
endowed—not maintained 

For catalog address 

JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 149, Lake Forest, Illinois 


ESTE 


19™ 


22 COMPETENT MEN 


Recitation Building 


Yale, Princeton, 
between faculty 


one hour northof 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


ENTUCKY 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


with Winter Home in Florida 
barracks. All outside rooms. 


Nationally known for 78 years for high scholarship. Des- 
ignated HONOR SCHOOL by the U. 8. War Dep't every 
year since 1914. Six year courses, including two years of 
college work. Exceptionally thorough business course. 
Students from nearly every state. Clean athletics. 
College trained faculty of high scholarship and wide ex- 
perience in developing the best 

qualities of boys. Get our new 

illustrated catalogue. 


Kentucky Military 
Institute 
Box 102, Lyndon, Ky. 


Near Louisville, Ky. 
SCHOOL 


HOWE Esenes 


Small Classes Individual Attention 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson 
Every Day 


Thorough Preparation for College. 
Military Drill. Junior R.O.T.C. 
Campus of 40 acres. Nine fine build- 
ings. Healthful country life. Beauti- 
ful lakes nearby. Summer school with 
attractive courses. 

Separate school for younger boys. 

For illustrated catalog address 


Rev. Charles Herbert Young, Rector 
Box 260, Howe, Indiana 


Suffield 


A School for Boys 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, 
A.M., Pd.D., Principal 


Suffield, Conn. 


HORPE 


I SCHOOL Boys under 15 


One hour from Chicago. 
Address Lake Forest, Illinois 


SEALE ACADEMY (Military 


Where earnestness is inspired and thoroughness required. Prepa- 


New fire-proof 


7 Main Street 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Junior Military Academy, 


‘amp. 
CoL. RICHARD P. , Sup’t, Oak Park, Palo Alto, Cal. 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. Col. H. D. Abells, Supt., Box 1100, 
Character building. Vocational guidance. 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


An endowed preparatory school 
with graduates now leading in 
scholarship and student activities 
in 26 colleges. Conducted with the 
firm belief that healthy bodies 
lve the best chance for the right 
growth of the mind. 60 Acre 
campus. All athletic sports, swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium. Lower 
echool for boys under 14. 
year. For booklets address 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D. 
Hoadmaster 
Hightstown, N. J. 


Box 0-Y 


The American Magazine 
Schools and Colleges for Boys 


“Blan 
Ceademy | 


The BLAIR spirit is 
an inspiration to the 
real boy to profit by 
theadvantagesof the 
liberal endowment, 
the \thorough equip- 
ment, imposing buildings and the beautiful location 
in the hill country. 

The boys join with the Headmaster and Faculty in main- 
taining the high standard of scholarship and morality, true 
democracy, personal responsibility and manliness. 


Lower School for boys cleven to fourteen years of age 


Clinton Hall Recitation Building 


The catalogue is a help, but to be appreciated, Blair must 


be seen. Visitors always welcome. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 


Box F Blairstown, New Jersey 
MIA INSTITUTE. 


i 
f 


High academic standards. Miitary train- 
ing under U.S. Army officer, for healthy 
bodies and good habits. Recreation and all 
outdoor activities. College Preparatory 
Courses. Special and Business Courses. 
SUMMER RECREATIONAL CAMP 
July and August 
For School Catalog or Camp Booklet address 


COL, ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President 
Box 95, Germantown 
Near DAYTON, OHIO 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 


Prepares for colleges or technical schools. High, healthful 
location. Faculty of experts. Individual attention through 

System. All indoor and outdoor sports jer 
competent instructors. Gymnasium and swimm . Ad- 
dress Dr. A.W. Wilson, Jr., President, Box 802, Saltsburg, Pa. 


PILLSBURY #&R BOS 


FOR BOYS 


46th year. 15 acrés. 8 buildings. Maximum col! 
Individual instruction, and M erual 


DAKOTA SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Ages 8to 15. Limited to 50. Individual instruction and 
care. Boy Scout & ram. Athletics. all year. Fall 
term Sept. 16. 1 iles N. W. from Chicago. Catalog. 
W. H. WYLER, Supt. H. K. BALTZER, Principal. 
Box 116, Dakota, Illinois. 


MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL €riscopal) 


A school that knows boys’ physical and mental needs. 
Prepares for best colleges, or_ business. All athletics. 
Military drill. 56th year. Vacancies for boys of 14- 
15 years. Address Box A, FARIBAULT, Minn. 


Rutgers Preparatory School 


Invest for your boy in a school where the men understand 
boys, and wi school morale favors success. Strong 
athletics. Refined life. Prepares for best colleges. Your 
boy's age and aim? Write for catalogue to 

A. M. HAYS, Registrar New Brunswick, N. J. 


The Cochran School for Boys 


On Long Island Sound. One hour from N. Y. City. A 
home school for a limited number of boys. Small classes. 
Constructive physical training. Progressive methods. For 
booklet, address WILLIAM T. COCHRAN, HEADMASTER, 
174 East Avenue, NORWALK, Connecticut. 


ULVER MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
For the boy who hits the 


LA 
line hard—at work or A at y 
play. College preparation kez 
or business training. 
2,000,000 equipment for 
study and recreation. All 
athletic sports; many un- 
usual activities. Write for 
catalog. 


The Dept. of Information 
CULVER, Indiana 


Co-Educational Schools 


COLUMBIA 
SCHOOL 


BOYS GIRLS 


Preparation for all Col- 
leges and Universities, 
Sponsored by University 
Presidents. Patronized 
by University faculties. 
Member University of 
State of New York. 


Day and Resident — Primary to College 
Combining the most progressive methods of edu- 
cation with the cultural advantages of New York 

Ideal home life for refined, cultured Ly and boys 
of all ages, under an experienced faculty composed 
of Europe's and America’s most eminent teachers, 
who are masters in social and academic training. 

Separate Cepartsjanio for Art, Music, Dramatic Art 

and Junilor Divisions. 

DR. A. M. CLAWSON, Principal 
301 W. 88th Street, Cor. West End Avenue 
New York 


WYOMING SEMINARY Aea a ara eter 
building. Experienced teachers in every department. Col- 


lege preparation, Business, Music, Art, Oratory and Home 
Economics. Gymnasium and Athletic feld. 78th year. 
Endowed. Cetalog. Address 

L L. SPRAGUE, D. D., L H. D., Pres., KINGSTON, PA. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL of Columbia University 


tion. 


92nd 


Preparation for 
College a Specialty. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


47 years of successful work in the training of boys and 


ris. tion for college, scientific schools, and 
usiness. ns health record. 20-acre campus. 
7 buildings. Moderate tultion. Catalog. 


Evansville Seminary 1855-1922 


An accredited co-educational college preparatory school, 
100 miles from Chicago. Individual attention. High 
standards. New gymnasium. Endowed. Accommodations 
for limited number grade students. Moderate terms. 

J. Arthur Howard, A.B., Principal, Evansville, Wisconsin. 


Schools of Dentistry 


CHICAGO COLLEGE 
OF DENTAL SURGERY 


EEE a four-year course of instruction leading 
to degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. Gradua- 
tion from an accredited high school or its equivalent, 
as accepted by your State University, required for 
admission. 

4lst Annual Session Begins October 3 


Application for admission should be made at once. 
Address REGISTRAR 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY 


1741 Harrison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


College of Dentistry, OF ILLENOIS 
Four year course leads to D. D. 8. Gagrag: 
Six year course leads to B. S. and D. D. 8. 
degrees. One year in accredited college 
required. Write for catalog. 


College of Dentistry, Street’ cnicaco, ILLINOIS 


University of Louisville—College of Dentistry 


Offers a four-year course leading to the D.D.S. d 
Term opens September 18th, 1922. Registration 
September 29th. Classes limited to fifty. Co-educational. 

Address H. B. TILESTON, M.D., D.D.S., DEAN 
Dental Dept., U. of L., Louisville, Ky. 


Schools and Colleges for Boys 


Hitchcock Military Academy 


18 miles from San Francisco. Eve: ything to make your 
boy staunch, sturdy American. All year round outdoor life. 
Splendid equipment. Experienced instructors. Academy 
fully accredited by Colleges. Indoor riflerange. Physical 
Culture, Football, Tennis, etc. New Sw Pool. 
High Morals. Thorough training of mind, 
character. Separate room for every pupil. 
separate building. 45th year o first Wednesday in 
September. Write for illustrated catalog to 


REX E. SHERER, President, San Rafael, Cal. 
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Schools of Physical Education 


WO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 
Thoro! preparation in all branches under strong 
faculty of experienced men and women 
Our graduates are filling the most responsible posi- 
tions in the country. tgh School graduates from 
accredited schools admitted without examination. 
Fine Dormitories for non-resident students 


19th Session Opens September 18,1922 


Weare now in our new building in a fine residential 
section of Chicago—within walking distance of two of 
Chicago's finest Parksand of the Chicago University 

New gymnasiums—new classrooms and laboratories 
—new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date facilities 
and equipment. 


CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
For tlustrated catalo 


address 
inctpal, 


Physical Education 


Qualified directors of physical 
training in big demand; attractive, 
uncrowded field for young women. 
Standard three-year course, in- 
cluding Summer Camp Courses, 
prepares you for all branches of 
physical education and welfare 
work; splendid opportunities for 
self-development. School affiliated 
with famous Sanitarium; superb 
facilities andequipment; delightful 
atmosphere; high school diploma 
required. Write for Illustrated An- 
nouncement. Address Dean. 


Normal School of Physical Education 
Desk 322, Battle Creek, Michigan 


PHYSICAL TF 
EDUCATION 


ear course leading to 
well sees pancos in schools, 
versities, commu- 


Fall term opens ‘September 14th 
View book, catalog and particulars sent on request. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE f KOY EDUCATION 


Addross Dept: A-9, 4200 Grand maaeeen. Chicago 


The Sargent School ‘taccxion" 


Education 
Established 1881 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT 


Special Schools 


Teachers Set the Mark 


Hi h Only the thoroughly equipped are called 
ig, to the high positions with liberal salaries. 
Demand for such is ever enlarging. Teachers here 
study in the broad educational atmosphere of a large 
progressive University. Two years’ course, added to 
two years’ normal or college work, leads to the Uni- 


versity degree of Bachelor of Science in Education 
Our students and graduates are enthusiastic over the 
advantages of University work. Address Arthur H. 
Wilde, Dean. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


99 Newbury Street 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children 
mavan training will develop the child who does not pro- 
satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. Booklet. 


MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Prin., Box 172, Langhorne, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 


DIRECTORY OF SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON 


The American Magazine 
Kindergarten Training Schools 


Cambridge, Mass. 


NEVE 


Kinderd 


ae AUT A 


College 


Fine professional training, excellent 
social spirit, happy home life, cul- 
tural advantages of a great city. 


Two-year kindergarten - primary 


course, kindergarten-primary di- 
ploma. Three-year kindergarten-elemen- 
tary course, kindergarten-clementary 
diploma. Four-year course, normal diploma 
and degree. 


Five dormitories on colle; ege grounds. School 


accredited in Illinois and elsewhere. Grad- 


uates in demand. 

For catalog and book of views, address 
National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Box 62, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 
aining School, 189 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Kindergarten Primary Tr: 

Academic, naaraan. primary and playground courses. 

Boarding and day school. Big opportunities for our du- 

ates. State certificate. 24th year. Booklets. Address 
MARY C. MILLS, Principal. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by Annie Mosely Perry. 
Thorough training for kindergarten, primary and playground 
positions. Enrollment for 1923 still open. Send for booklet, 
“Training Children.” Harriot Hamblen Jones, Prin. 
Massachusetts, Boston 18 Huntington Ave., Box 82 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Dormitory overlooks Lake Michigan. 26th yr. opens Sept. 

LEAN Diplomas 2 yrs. 3 Depts.—L Kindergarten, 
= 


Play Accredited. 

28, Here S0. Michigan Blvd, Chicag, 

OF KINDERGARTEN AND 
The Lesley Schoo PRIMARY TRAINING 
Special course one year. Regular course, two years. 
Industrial and playground work. Dormitory. Address 
Mrs. Eprra Lestex Wo.urarp, 29 Everett Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Fannie A. Smitb 
Kindergarten Training Scbool 


Our grad: gradustes i n prest demand. Intensive courses in and 
practice. opportunity fo re practical work. een for 
athletics and ‘outdoor life. 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Prineipa, mie Iranisten Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Special Schools 


et alin Aie dud 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Positions always open for graduates of our ac- 


credited Courses for Dietitians and Teachers; both 
fields offer unequaled opportunities to ambitious 
young women. School affiliated with famous 
Sanitarium; thus affording unusual opportunities 
for observation and experience. Unexcelled labo- 
ratory and other facilities; practical training in all 
subjects; inspiring colle e atmosphere; tuition and 
expenses moderate; high school diploma required. 
Send for illustrated Prospectus. Address Dean 


SANITARIUM SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Box 222, Battle Creek, Michigan 

IRVIN Music: Piano, Pi gan, 
Voice, Violin, Music History 

Chorus, all theoretical subjects; Home Economics; Basketry? 

Millinery; Expression; Secretaryship. Swimming, Tennis, 


Hikes, etc. 37th year. Choice patronage, overflowing. Terms 
$450 to $700. Must apply soon. Suburban to Harrisburg. 


E. E. CAMPBELL, President Box A Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


Prep. Dept.; College A.B.; 


© 


Business Schools and Colleges 


OO] 


of Business Administration 


HE most profitable thing any- 

one can do, is to invest in the 
development of his or her own ability. 
Such an investment at Peirce School 
pays dividends in success. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION (two yrs.) 
ACCOUNTING (two years) 

GENERAL Business (one year) 
SECRETARIAL (one to two years) 
STENOGRAPHIC (six to nine months) 
SALESMANSHIP (one year) 

TEACHER TRAINING (one to two yrs.) 


Write for 58th Year Book 


Address The Dean 
PEIRCE SCHOOL, Pine Street, West of Broad, PHILADELPHIA 
JĀ | 


School of Business Administration 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Four year courses in industrial aay § oem market- 
ing, finance, accounting and general business, l 
to the B-C. S. degree—open to graduates of T p Tas 
secondary schools. High standards, small classes, 
excellent tolika; dormitories, nasium, swim- 
ming ool, etc. 5000 students in the university. 
or catalog No. 6. 


Engineering and Mining Schools 
e e e 
AM Engineer 
he 


copper minin 
Superior, has available for 


fron mines oi 
instructional use the great mines, mills, smelters, 


electrolytic and power plants of the region which 


the student regularly visits with 
study. There is offered a comprehensive four- 
year course combining jtheory with practical ex- 
perience and which can be completed in three 
calendar years. Managers of large operations 
regularly lecture to c egion affords un- 
usual opportunities for geological study. Vigor- 
ous athletics. *‘M.C.M. Men Make Good.” For 
descriptive book address at 254 College Avenue, 
Houghton, Mich. 


Michigan “tr Mines 


teachers for 


Keystone Institute 


y; The Service School” 


A fully equipped school with expert instructors, 
organized to give intensive instruction in 


-Year 
Electrical Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Accounting and — Administration 
16 weeks’ eart ce Automotive Engineering 
8 inne and Night Classes. Graduates are sought by 
jarge snd and small industrial establishments and are 
fil: inportant positions in all sections of the 
country. Write for information on subject that inter- 
ests you, to Keystone Institute. Address The 
Secretary 133 North 4th Street, Reading, Penna. 


| New Mexico School of Mines 


Offers four-year courses in Mining, Metallurgical and Geological 
Engineering and General Science. Strong faculty. Excellent 
equipment. Near mining districts. Small tuition. Dormitories. 
‚Dry, mild climate. No summer field work required. Classes 
not overcrowded. E. H. Werts, President, Socorro, N. M. 


. 
Tri-State College of Engineering 
Makes you a Cha, Rar e~ Electrical, or Chemical 
Engineer in two weeks each. ‘No entrance 
examinations. High Sct School Diploma not big, been Com- 
courses made up of essentials only. zpenses low. 

or Catalog address SQUARE, ANGOLA, IND. 
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Whenever soap comes into contact 
with the skin—use Ivory. 


Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 
Small Cake 


For toilet, bath, nursery, 
j shampoo, fine laundry. Can 
be divided in two for in- 
dividual toilet use. 
O Large Cake 


Eipacslly for laundry use. 
Alo peeh erred by many for 


Ivory Soap Flakes 


Especially for the washbowl 
washing of delicate garments. 
Sample packa 


Ps pix -2 cinnati, 
> EE Pte Ohio. 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


He’s such a little fellow! 

And, what happens to him now is so important. 

The first thing a baby doctor tells a mother is, “Keep 
the baby clean. Bathe him and wash his clothes regu- 
larly every day with a pure, mild soap. This lets his 
delicate skin breathe, keeps it from chafing and allows 
him to get sound, health-giving sleep.” 

On specific recommendation by doctors, Ivory Soap has 
been used for babies for 43 years. 

Ivory Soap is so pure and mild that it cannot harm the 
tenderest skin or the most delicate fabric. That is prob- 
ably the reason why it is used for more purposes than 
any other soap in the world. 

Ivory Soap has never been successfully imitated. There 
is no substitute for it today. 


There are seven desirable properties that a thoroughly 


fine, homelike soap may have. Ivory has them all: 
1 Purity 3 Whiteness 5 Abundant Lather 
2 Mildness 4 Fragrance 6 Easy Rinsing 
7 “IT FLOATS” 


UT FLOATS 


ke Tis shin breathe 


IVORY SOAP [m7] 99%%'PURE 
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THE AMERICAN 


September, 1922 


More Than 1,800,000 Circulation 


MAGAZINE 


You Start in There 
Where You Leave Off Here 


An interview with Sir Arthur Conan Doyle on Life after Death 


By Bruce Barton 


HIS magazine is devoted to the collection and distribution 
of information that will be of interest and individual serv- 
ice to its readers.’ The possibility of communication between 
the living and the dead has always been a subject of lively 


Just now the interest in it is particularly active. We hold 
no brief either for or against spiritualism—but we have obtained 
this interview with Sir Arthur Conan Doyle because he is one 
of the greatest living authorities on a widely discussed topic. 


speculation and debate. 


N ANY complete collection of hard- 
headed Americans of the last genera- 
tion my grandfather’s name would 
have been included prominently 
among the B’s. He was a country 
doctor, a pioneer in the rugged backwcods 
of Illinois, whe1e he achieved considerable 
local reputation for his habit of reaching 
back behind the symptoms and putting 


ing to conceal the actual object of their 
search and so to test Wade’s power, they 
told him that they were seeking a strayed 
horse. Wade tied a red bandanna over 
his eyes and sat musing and waiting for 
the vision. Finally he said: 
“I see the horse you are hunting. He is 
oing on a boat; he is a black horse. He 
is too black to be a horse. He is not a 


Tue Eprror. 


ae but a negro, and you will not get 
im. 

The two men followed the negro’s trail 
to Chicago and learned that he had actu- 
ally embarked on a boat for Canada at 
about the hour when they were conferring 
with Wade. 

My grandfather was present another 
night when a group of neighbors had gath- 


his finger upon the cause. 

There was plenty of sen- 
timent in his big heart, but 
no more sentimentality than 
you would expect to find in 
acrowbar. If you were se- 
lecting an audience to be 
fooled by a sleight-of-hand 
performance you would have 
preferred not to have my 
grandfather among those 
present. 

Hard-headed as he was, 
he used to tell the following 
story, and shake his hard 
head and confess that it was 
more than he could under- 
stand: 

A man named Wade 
lived in the little town, a 
friendly neighbor who tilled 
his few acres and died poor. 
Outwardly he was no differ- 
ent from the other farmers 
thereabouts, but he had a 
strange gift, which was 
termed “‘second sight.” Peo- 
ple came from long dis- 
tances to avail themselves 
of his help and he charged 
them nothing, saying that 
if he were to take money for 
his services he would forfeit 
his gift. 

One day two slave-hold- 
ers visited the town, looking 
for a fugitive slave. Wish- 


The Thing That I Have Never 
Been Able to Explain 


Prize Contest Announcement 


N OPENING his interesting interview with Sir Arthur 

Conan Doyle, Mr. Barton tells of an extraordinary experi- 
ence that happened to his grandfather. Nearly all of us have 
had experiences of a somewhat similar nature. To some people 
it has been a sudden vision or “flash” of an event happening 
many miles away; to others it was a dream, in which either the 
present or the future is laid bare with startling clarity; to still 
others it was an astounding revelation given by someone with 
the supposed gift of “second sight.” 

Now tell us the most inexplainable occurrence of which you 
have ever directly known. Do not repeat mere hearsay. Let 
it be an incident which you yourself witnessed—or one wit- 
nessed by a member of your immediate family or an intimate 
friend. Tell the exact facts as clearly and honestly as you are 
able, even if some of them may seem to weaken the dramatic 
effect of your story. 

For the best letter of not more than 400 words, we offer 
these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 
Competition closes September zoth. Winning letters will ap- 
pear in the December number. 

Address Contest Editor, THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Contributions to this contest cannot be returned, so make a 
copy of your contest letter if you want to preserve it. Manu- 
scripts and inquiries not connected with the contest must be 
sent under separate cover to the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 


ered at Wade’s house in 
search of some important 
object that was lost. Again 
Wade covered his eyes; and, 
while the neighbors waited, 
my grandfather and another 
man carried on a conversa- 
tion in low tones in another 
corner of the room. One of 
them mentioned the name 
“Lewis.” 

Wade was irritated. 

“There, you put me all 
off the track!” he com- 
plained querulously. “I’ve 

ot to hunt for that man - 
ewis.” 

There was a moment of 
silence, then Wade con- 
tinued: 

“I see him,” he said. “He 
is tall and has a sandy 
beard; he speaks so rapidly 
that his words get in the 
way of each other. He is 
standing in a room with red 
paper on the walls, talking 
with a short, stout, dark- 
eyed man. The man is 
handing Lewis money. Lewis 
is looking this way. He is 
coming here.” 

The name Lewis had 
been mentioned very casu- 
ally in the conversation, 
according to my grand- 
father’s story. There was 


11 


12 


nothing to indicate to Wade whether it 
was a given name or a surname, or to sug- 
gest a family relationship. Yet the de- 
scription which Wade gave of Lewis fitted 
my grandfather’s elder brother exactly. 

He lived in New Jersey, and none of the 
Illinois relatives had seen him for years. 
But later that week my grandfather re- 
ceived a letter from his brother Lewis, 
saying that he had sold his farm and de- 
cided to move to Illinois. The announce- 
ment came as a complete surprise; for the 
move had not been mentioned in any 
previous correspondence. When the fam- 
ily arrived, my grandfather, who had care- 
fully recorded the date of the session at 
Wade’s home, told the story to his brother. 

“That was the very evening I concluded 
the deal for my farm,” Lewis exclaimed. 
“The room was just as Wade pictured it; 
and the man who bought my farm and 
paid me the money that evening was a 
short, dark man, just as Wade said.” 

My grandfather used to relate this 
experience, shake his hard head, and 
remark that there are things in this 
universe of ours that are way outside 
the reach of our laboratories. 

I have told the story occasionally to 
groups of business men, and this is 
what happens. Invariably every man 
in the group comes back at me with 
some story from his experience or the 
history of his family. Generally the 
anecdote is introduced with the remark, 
“Of course, I don’t take any stock in 
spiritualism or that sort of thing; but 
how do you explain this? It’s beyond 


We all have these stories. At some 
time in our lives, almost everyone is 
conscious of standing in the presence of - 
the Unknown. Most of us, like my 
grandfather, merely shake our hard 
heads and say, “I do not understand,” 
or, “I wonder,” or, perhaps, “I be- 
lieve—” 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle shakes his 
hard head—and it Jooks like a hard 
head, sure enough—and answers de- 
cisively, “I know.” 


i OR a man of sixty-three years 
Sir Arthur is as fine a physical 
specimen as one would want to 

meet. He is somewhat under six feet 
and must weigh well on toward two hun- 
dred pounds—all of it solid muscle and 
bone. If you will recall the pictures 
yen have seen of ruddy-cheeked Eng- 
ish squires tramping sturdily over 
their broad acres, you will have a very 
good likeness of Sir Arthur. 

He is proud of his rugged strength 
and his lack of nerves; they constitute, 
according to his way of Thinking, one 
very substantial reason why his mes- 
sage ought to be believed. Sallow- 
faced gentlemen of the so-called “‘spir- 
itual type” are perhaps properly under 
suspicion; but surely there is nothing 
abnormal in the biceps or the appetite 
of Conan Doyle. 

“All my life I have been an open-air 
man,” he said. “I have boxed and 
played football and driven my own car 
in an international automobile race. I 
spent my youth on a whaler in the 
Arctic seas; and, while I have never 
been a soldier, 1 have been often under 
fire. Would you pick me out as the 
kind of man who loses his critical facul- 
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ties in a medium’s dark room? Do I look 
as if I would be easily swept off my feet?” 

I said that he looked as substantial as 
the Bank of England or the British tank 
from whose cabin he, himself, had wit- 
Heseed the drive against the Hindenburg 

ine. 

He chuckled and settled back in the 
neat hotel chair which had been built for 
a man of more “spiritual” mold. 

“Tt is well to remind people what kind 
of men and women are bearing testimony 
to spiritualism these days,” he continued. 
“Tt 1s not the unthinking crowd that buys 
the books on spiritualism, or that fills he 
chairs at my lectures. Look over one of 
those lecture audiences; you will find the 
most cultured, most thoughtful, most 
healthy-minded people of the city. These 
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Above is shown an enlargement of the ‘“‘spirit 
picture” of Agnes Cushman, daughter of 
Colonel and Mrs. Allerton Cushman of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Colonel Cushman is a celebrated 
American chemist, and founder of the Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research. Agnes Cushman 
died on September 20th, 1920. On Saturday 
evening, July 23d, 1921, Colonel and Mrs. 
Cushman arrived in London; on the following 
Monday morning Colonel Cushman immedi- 
ately inquired how he might get in touch with 
Mr. Hope, of Crewe, the medium whose suc- 
cess in spirit photography had attracted wide 
attention. He was informed that Mr. Hope 
happened to be in London, and without mak- 
ing an appointment Colonel and Mrs. Cush- 
man went almost immediately to the address 
given them. Mr. Hope was not there; and 
Colonel Cushman was about to leave when 
word was brought to him that Mrs. Deane, a 
medium who had often assisted Mr. Hope, 
would make an effort in his behalf. Colonel 
Cushman himself marked the photographic 
plates and inserted them in the camera. He 
and Mrs. Cushman sat as for an ordinary pho- 
tograph; and he, with the medium, developed 
the plates in the dark room. Each of the four 
plates showed traces of something ‘‘extra’’ 
which did not belong to normal photography, 
but the fourth showed plainly, though faintly, 
a face just above the face of Mrs. Cushman. It 
proved to be a perfect likeness of their daughter. 
Mrs. Deane, the medium, had no warning of 
Colonel Cushman’s visit; she did not know his 
name, nor what sort of picture he heped to 
secure—whether of a son, a daughter, or a 
departed friend 


are not the kind of folks who are carried 
away by a passing fad. 

“I have read the criticisms in your 
newspapers,” he went on. “There was 
one condescending, almost compassionate 
article, expressing regret that the death 
of my son should have unsettled my facul- 
ties and set me wandering along a false 
trail.” 

He rose, and stepping over to the man- 
telpiece brought back a photograph of a 
handsome young chap in uniform. 

“There is my son,” he said proudly. 
“He is not dead! I have talked with him, 
asked him questions, and heard his own 
voice as distinctly as I hear yours. On 
three different occasions I have carried on 
sustained conversations with him. Why 
should I grieve when I know he lives? As 
for my interest in spiritualism it is no 
recent thing. It began more than 
thirty years ago. 


“VV HEN I finished my medical edu- 
cation I found myself, like many 
young doctors, a convinced materialist 
as regards our own personal destiny. 
To be sure, I believed that there must 
be some great intelligent Force behind 
the operations of Nature; and I saw 
Right and Wrong as obvious facts that 
needed no divine revelation. 

“But when it came to the survival 
of our own little personalities after 
death, it seemed to me that the whole 
analogy of nature was against it. 
When the candle burns out, the light 
disappears; when the electric cell is 
exhausted, the current stops. 

“Every man, in his egotism, may 
feel that his own survival is important, 
but when he looks at the ordinary 
loafer—of high or low degree—he won- 
ders if there are any real reasons why 
that personality should carry on. 

“So I argued in those days. From 
time to time I heard reports of spiritual 
phenomena, but I regarded them as 
pure nonsense. Later, however, I met 
a group of friends who were interested, 
and I sat with them at some table- 
moving séances. We got connected 
messages, but I am afraid the only ef- 
fect they had on me was to make me 
regard these friends with some suspi- 
cion. The messages, very often, were 
long ones, spelled out by tilts of the ta- 
ble. It was impossible that they should 
come by chance; someone, obviously, 
was tilting the table. I thought it 
was my friends; perhaps they thought 
it was I. 

“I was puzzled and worried; for 
these were people whom I could not 
imagine as cheating—and yet I could 
not see how the messages could come 
except by conscious pressure. 

“About this time I came across a 
book written by Judge Edmunds, of 
your New York Court of Appeals. It 
told in detail how he had held com- 
munication with his wife for many 
years after her passing. The book in- 
terested me, but did nothing to remove 
my skepticism. I regarded it as a 
striking example of how even the most 
sober-minded man may have a weak 
side to his brain. 

“What was this ‘spirit’ of which he 
talked? With alcohol, or with drugs, 
one could apparently quite change the 
nature of a man’s spirit. The spirit, 


You Start in There Where You Leave Off Here, by Bruce Barton 


then, depended upon matter, I reasoned. 
Therefore, I decided, when the matter 
was destroyed the spirit was destroyed 
with it. 

“Later I came to realize that the spirit 
uses and works through matter, just as a 
violinist uses and works through his vio- 
lin. You may break or stretch the strings, 
and the instrument which once gave forth 
beautiful music will yield only discords. 
But this does not disprove the existence 
of the player, nor indicate that his essen- 
tial character has changed. 


“T CONTINUED to read, without being 

convinced; but I found my skepticism 
somewhat weakened, in spite of myself, 
by the character of the men who were giv- 
ing testimony to spiritualism. 

‘To be scornful in the presence of table- 
tippers was easy. But here was Crookes, 
the most eminent of the younger British 
chemists; here was Wallace, the rival of 
Darwin; here was Flammarion, the best 
known of astronomers. These men were 
not fools! No one might dismiss their 
judgment by a wave of the hand, without 
casting reflections upon his own. 

“I went on attending séances; but all 
this time I was working without a me- 
dium; which is like an astronomer working 
without a telescope. I kept notes of our 
meetings and have them now. Some of 
the messages were impressive, but some 
seemed to be merely puerile, and I could 
not reconcile that fact. 

“Why should spirits take the trouble to 
come to us from another world, merely to 
discuss trivialities or jest at our expense? 


“I was a practicing physician in South- 
sea at this time, and dwelling near me 
was General Drayson, a very remarkable 
character and one of the pioneers of spirit- 
ualism in England. When I mentioned 
my doubts to him one evening he met 
them with a laugh. 

“Of course some of the messages are 
foolish, for there are foolish spirits as well 
as wise ones!’ he exclaimed. ‘You haven’t 
yet got hold of the fundamental truth of 
the matter—that every spirit in this world 

asses over into the next exactly as it is here. 

here is no miracle at death. The fool 


© KEYSTONE VIEW CO., INC., N, Y. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is sixty-three years old. He was born in Eng- 
land, and in 1882 began the practice of medicine. But a few years later 
he published ‘‘A Study in Scarlet,” which introduced to the world the 
most famous character in modern fiction, Sherlock Holmes. This was 
followed by ‘*The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” and as the public 
demanded to know more and still more about the great detective, the 
practice of medicine was crowded into the background. In 1902 the 
King of England recognized the genius of the author by conferring 
knighthood upon him. Sir Arthur began investigating spiritualism 
more than thirty years ago. At first he was an absolute skeptic, his 
motive being simply scientific curiosity. His experiences are set forth 
in his books, ‘‘The New Revelation,” ‘The Vital Message,” and ‘*The 
Wanderings of a Spiritualist.” A few months ago he lectured in this 

country on his beliefs and his reasons for them 


The ‘“‘spirit photograph” of Sir Arthur’s soldier son (at the left) has 
never before been published in a magazine in this country. Sir Arthur 
took his own photographic plates, on which he had previously put his 
own private identification marks, to the medium in Crewe. Sir Arthur 
himself placed the plates in the camera, then sat before it, as for an ordi- 
nary photograph. Afterward he developed the plates with his own hands. 
The likeness is said by those who knew the son to be unmistakable 


starts in as a fool over there, and the wise 
man starts in as wise. 

“‘Now what has happened to you in 
your séances is this,’ the general contin- 
ued: ‘you are like a man who is shut up in 
a house and who puts his head out of the 
window for the first time. What would 
happen to such a man? Very likely some 
naughty boys passing by might say some- 
thing foolish or rude. At any rate, the 
man would get no vision of the real great- 
ness or wisdom of that outside world. He 
would draw his head in, thinking the 
world a very poor place. 


“Now, that is exactly what has hap- 
pened to you. You have taken a glance 
at the other world, inspired only by curi- 
osity, and you have met some naughty 

ys. 

“This was the general’s explanation; 
and while it did not satisfy me at the time 
I know now that it was a rough approxi- 
mation of the truth. Spirits do pass over 
unchanged into the other world. We start 
in there where we left off here. Death re- 
moves our physical bodies, but it leaves 
our spirits just what we have made them; 
and from the (Continued on page 68) 


SEEMS that someone recently 
quoted to the Editor of THe AMERI- 
can MAGAZINE a remark which I 
was said to have made. The state- 
ment attributed to me was this: 

“In all the thirty years, which I have 
spent in Wall Street, lace have seen the 
stage so completely set for a constructive 
period in business as now.” 

Immediately the Editor 
of this magazine fired a vol- 
ley of questions at me. 

“Did you make that 
statement?” he demanded. 
“If so, what are the condi- 
tions which cause you to 
say that ‘the stage 1s set’? 
Can you tell just why you 
expect a constructive period 
in business, and when it 
will come?” 

The reply to his_ first 
question ıs: “Yes; I did 
make the statement quoted 
above.” 


HE answers to his other 

questions are neither so 
brief nor so easy to put 
down. But they are really 
very plain and simple; and 
inasmuch as they are of in- 
terest to every one of us, ; 
and not merely to men who 
are in business, I am glad 
to give them here. 

riefly, the chief “settings 
of the stage” are these: We 
have gone through a period 
of speculation, inflation, 
and inefficiency. And we 
have gone through the pe- 
riod of liquidation which in- 
evitably followed. Those 
two periods are behind us— 
but not so far behind that 
we have forgotten the hard 
lessons they taught us... 
Our banking system is 
sound, and the value of our 
currency is unimpaired.... 
We now are a creditor na- 
tion. 

We used to be a borrow- 
ing nation, paying tribute in 
millions of dollars annually to other coun- 
tries. Now they pay millions to us.... 
Our railroads are in a better position than 
they have been for many years past.... 
Our industries, which had been largely 
diverted to war purposes, have been re- 
stored to their normal channels. This has 
been a more difficult process than people 
outside the manufacturing field realize. 
The dislocation of industry, due to the 
war, was a radical one. When peace 
came, this dislocation had to be “re- 
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sible. 


Why I Think 


For a Constructive 


duced,” as surgeons say. It was a painful 
proceeding, but it has been accomplished. 

The above factors are some of the 
“stage settings.” But there are a great 
many people who, while they may admit 
that the domestic end of the stage looks 
all right, point out that there is a foreign 
end also; and they seem to think the set- 


When the Constructive 


Period Will Come 


s: HEN will the constructive period 
come?” Mr. Moody was asked.’ ` 
“I should say that it already has be- 
gun,”:he replied. “It began when a con- 
siderable number of business men realized. 
that the only sound way to ‘make money’ 
is to produce something as economically 
and as efficiently as possible, and to 
market it in the same manner. It began 
when workmen realized that ten dollars a 


day, for work which could be done in three 
hours of honest labor, was no longer pos- 


They did realize this when un- 
employment came and two men were 
hunting for one job, and not two jobs 
hunting for one man, as had been the case 
before. 

“This constructive period is not going 
to be without its ups and downs, any more 
than the last one was. We shall see reac- 
tions. We may see one next year. But I 
believe that we are entering a long upward 
curve in the cycle; for business always 
moves in cycles. This one probably will 
last twenty or thirty years.” 


tings at that end are so insecure that they 
may collapse at any moment. 

I do not think so. I do not believe they 
are going to tumble about our ears. And 
this brings me to what is the most impor- 
tant existing condition to-day, namely, 
the general state of mind among something 
like four hundred millions of human be- 
ings—the people of western Europe and 
of the United States. 

That one thing is the background of the 
whole stage. And this background seems 


By John 


to me to prom definitely a constructive 
period in business, just as the background 
of a few years ago promised a business 
storm. 

A year ago I spent the summer in Eu- 
rope, making a study of economic condi- 
tions; and even at that time I found that 
the people of western Europe were slowly 
but surely getting on their 
feet. They were paying lit- 
tle attention to politics, but 
a great deal of attention to 
work! In Germany, the 
people were getting back to 
pie war standards of living. 

he Germans are now pro- 
ducing more than they con- 
sume. In France, where 
the peasants always have 
been the backbone of the 
nation, they are workin 
with their old energy, an 
saving with their old thrift. 


PEOPLE point to the de- 
preciated currency in Eu- 
rope—in Germany, for in- 
stance—and_ say, “Some 
day that big bubble will 
break! They'll have to re- 
pudiate their currency; and 
then there will be a crash!” 

They do not seem to real- 
ize that German currency 
has been gradually repudi- 
ating itself. Repudiation 
doesn’t come overnight. It 
is already taking place 
when people become so 
suspicious of their national 
money that they won’t ac- 
ceptit. That tendency has 
been growing in Germany. 
One reason for the reckless 
spending of money over 
there has been the fear of 
keeping it until it became 
worthless. So they spend 
it, or else exchange it for a 
foreign money which they 
can keep and be sure of. 

In Austria, when I was 
there, this process of repu- 
diation had gone still fur- 
ther. Foreign currency was 
used in every considerable business trans- 
action. These countries already have 
gone most of the way toward complete 
repudiation. People talk about the dan- 
ger of the German mark depreciating. 
Why, it is worth now only one third of a 
cent! It has already depreciated more 
than twenty-three cents. It can’t depre- 
ciate more than one third of a cent now! 

In other words, repudiation has prac- 
tically been accomplished. 

What must come next, and what ill 
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come sooner or later, is the reëstablish- 
ment of their currency on a sound basis. 
It probably would have come before this 
but for the fact that Germany has been 
“stalling” for better terms in the matter 


of reparation payments. 
Americans do not re- 
member that our own dol- 
lar was worth only forty- 
five cents after the Civil 
War. It was not until 
1879, fourteen years after 
the close of the Civil War, 
that the dollar got back 
to par. 
ut while a sound cur- 
rency is, of course, a factor 
in business, it is not a fun- 
damental factor. The one 
great question is: Are 
people working, industri- 
ously and efhciently, so 
that they are producing 
economically? That is 
fundamental. 


NEW YORK mer- 
chant said to me not 
long ago: “During the lat- 
ter part of the war, and cul- 
minating in 1919, conduct- 
ing my business consisted 
chiefly in calling in my 
sales manager every morn- 
ing and marking up the 
prices of our goods. fs the 
afternoon, I could go out 
and play golf—and at the 
end of the week I would bea 
hundred thousand dollars 
richer, in paper profits. 
“My bankers told me I 
owed them five million dol- 
lars, and that it would cost 
me ten per cent to renew 
the loan. But what was 
ten per cent at a time like 
that? I figured that I 
could use five million dol- 
lars and make twenty, 
thirty, or fifty per cent on 
it. 
“Fortunately I did be- 
gin later to have some 
premonition of a change; 
and, while I lost millions 
—of my paper profits—I 
was not wiped out entire- 
ly. I took hold of my 
business then and cleaned 
house, from top to bot- 
tom. [I reorganized the 
establishment on a basis 
of economy and efficiency. 
I sobered’ up, after the 
orgy; and I got my men 
sobered up. We are back 
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now on a basis of sanity, hard work, and 
service. 

“We are making some money; nota great 
deal, but the balance is on the right side 
of the ledger, and it is growing larger.” 
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JOHN MOODY 


For more than thirty-two years, John Moody has been in Wall 
Street; but not as a speculator in stocks. He began as a ‘‘stamp- 
licker and errand-runner’’ with a conservative banking house 
when he was twenty-one years old. In ten years he had risen to 
the important post of cashier and head of the department which 
handled the sale of bonds and other securities. Necessarily, he 
had to make a study of the securities which his firm considered 
handling and to decide on their safety as investments. He there- 
fore organized a statistical department for gathering facts and 
analyzing them. Later, he started his own business along the 
same lines, publishing ‘‘Moody’s Manual,” the first book of its 
kind, giving the statistics of varied stocks and bonds. In 1907, the 
financial panic forced him to give up his interest in the Manual, 
which is still published under his name, although he has no con- 
nection with it. He has, however, again built up his own organi- 
zation for the analysis and rating of stocks and bonds of all kinds; 
the ‘‘Moody ratings” being accepted in the business and bank- 
ing world as the most authoritative information available. It 
is his business to make a careful analysis of hundreds of other 
businesses and of the movements of general business. His state- 
ments, therefore, in the accompanying article, are the utter- 
ances of a man who is almost an oracle in the financial world 


Now the story of that one man’s busi- 
ness is the story of business in general 
during the past few years. 
story of the farmers. They profiteered— 
just as everyone else did. 


It is also the 


he prices of 
their products were dou- 
bled and trebled. They 
bought land at inflated 
values, just as manufac- 
turers and merchants 
bought materials and goods 
at inflated values. hey 
spent recklessly, just as 
y people did. 

ut they, too, have 
gone through the worst of 
their period of readjust- 
ment. They have liqui- 
dated their most pressing 
obligations. Their pur- 
chasing power is increas- 
ing. They have given up 
their dream of an artifi- 
cially maintained price for 
their products, a dream 
born of the government 
guarantee of the price of 
wheat during the war. 
And they are turning 
their minds and their en- 
ergies toward economical 
production as the only sat- 
isfactory way to make 
money. 


AST SPRING, in course 
of a trip to the Pacific 
Coast, I talked with men 
throughout the West and 
the Middle West. I found 
that the farmers out there 
have turned the corner 
financially. What is even 
more important as a factor 
in setting the stage for a 
constructive period, they 
are at work, soberly and 
sanely, to produce on a 
sound economic basis, just 
as business itself is at 
work. 

People say that the 
stock market forecastsbusi- 
ness conditions in general. 
That is not true. The 
stock market does not 
forecast future conditions. 
It reflects present ones. 

The individual business 
man last winter may not 
have been able to perceive 
any improvement in his 
own affairs. But if he 
could have seen all the fac- 
tors in the business situa- 
tion as a whole, he would 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Scott Fitzgerald is the most famous young 


writer in America to-day. 


Read his article if 


you want to understand Youth’s point of view 


What I Think and Feel at 25 


For one thing, I do not like old people—They are always talking about their 
“experience,” and very few of them have any!—But it is the old folks 
that run the world; so they try to hide the fact that 
only young people are attractive or important 


By F. Scott Fitzgerald 


Author of “This Side of Paradise,” “Flappers and Philosophers,” 
and “The Beautiful and Damned” 


HE man stopped me on the street. 
He was ancient, but nota mariner. 
He had a long beard and a glitter- 
ing eye. I think he was a friend of 
the family’s, or something. 

“Say, Fitzgerald,” he said, “say! Will 

ou tell me this: What in the blinkety- 
lank-blank has a—has a man of your age 
ot to go saying these pessimistic things 
or? What’s the idea?” I tried to laugh 
him off. He told me that 
he and my grandfather had 
been boys together. After 
that, I had no wish to cor- 
rupthim. Sol tried tolaugh 
him off. 

“Ha-ha-ha!” I said de- 
terminedly. ‘‘Ha-ha-ha!” 
And then I added, “Ha-ha! 
Well, I’ll see you later.” 

With this I attempted to 
pass him by, but he seized 
my arm firmly and showed 
symptoms of spending the 
afternoon in my company. 

“When I was a boy—” 
he began, and then he drew 
the picture that people al- 
ways draw of what excel- 
lent, happy, care-free souls 
they were at twenty-five. 
That is, he told me all the 
things he liked to think he 
thought in the misty past. 

Tallowed him to continue. 
I even made polite grunts 
at intervals to express my 
astonishment. For I will be 
doing it myself some day. I 
will concoct for my juniors 
a Scott Fitzgerald that, it’s 
safe to say, none of my con- 
temporaries would at pres- 
ent recognize. But they will 
be old themselves then; and 
they will respect my concoction as I shall 
respect theirs. ... 

“And now,” the happy ancient was con- 
cluding; “you are young, you have good 
health, you have made money, you are 
exceptionally happily married, you have 
achieved considerable success while you 
are still young enough to enjoy it—will 
you tell an innocent old man just why you 
write those—” 

Isuccumbed. I would tell him. I began: 

“Well, you see, sir, it seems to me that 
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as a man gets older he grows more vul- 
ner— 

But I got no further. As soon as I began 
to talk he hurriedly shook my hand and 
departed. He did not want to listen. He 
did not care why I thought what I thought. 
He had simply felt the need of giving a 
little speech, and I had been the victim. 
His receding form disappeared with a 
slight wobble around the next corner. 


The Chief Thing I Have 


Learned So Far 


“T MIGHT as well declare,” says Mr. Fitzgerald, 
“that the chief thing I’ve learned so far is: If 
you don’t know much—well, nobody else knows 
much more. And nobody knows half as much 
about your own interests as you know. 
“If you believe in anything very strongly—in- 
cluding yourself—and if you go after that thing 
alone, you. end up in jail, in heaven, in the head- 
lines, or in the largest house in the block, according 
to what you started after. If you don’t believe in 
anything very strongly—including yourself—you 
go along, and enough money is made out of you 
to buy an automobile for some other feilow’s son, 
and you marry if you’ve got time, and if you do, 
you have a lot of children whether you have time 
or not, and finally you get tired and you die. 
“If you’re in the second of those two classes 
you have the most fun before you're twenty-five. 
If you’re in the first, you have it afterward.” 


“All right, you old bore,” I muttered; 
“don’t listen, then. You wouldn’t under- 
stand, anyhow.” I took an awful kick at 
a curbstone, as a sort of proxy, and con- 
tinued my walk. 

Now, that’s the first incident. The 
second was when a man came to me not 
long ago from a big newspaper syndicate, 
and said: 

“Mr. Fitzgerald, there’s a rumor around 
New York that you and—ah—you and 
Mrs. Fitzgerald are going to commit sui- 


cide at thirty because you hate and dread 
middle-age. I want to give you some 
publicity in this matter by getting it up as 
a story for the feature sections of five 
hundred and fourteen Sunday newspapers. 
In one corner of the page will a 

“Don’t!” I cried, “I know: In one 
corner will stand the doomed couple, she 
with an arsenic sundae, he with an Ori- 
ental dagger. Both of them will have their 
eyes fixed on a large clock, 
on the face of which will be 
a skull and crossbones. In 
the other corner will be a 
big calendar with the date 
marked in red.” 

“That’s it!” cried the 
syndicate man enthusias- 
tically. “You’ve grasped 
the idea. Now, what we—” 

“Listen here!” I said 
severely. “There is nothing 
in that rumor. Nothing 
whatever. When I’m thirty 
I won’t be this me—I’ll be 
somebody else. I’ll have a 
different body, because it 
said so in a book I read once, 
and Pil have a different 
attitude on everything. Pll 
even be married to a differ- 
ent person—” 

“Ah?” heinterrupted, with 
an eager light in his eye, and 
produced a notebook. 
“That’s very interesting.” 

“No, no, no!” I cried 
hastily. “I mean my wife 
will be different.” 

You plan a 
divorce.” 

“No! I mean—” 

“Well, it’s all che same. 
Now, what we want, in 
order to fill out this story, is 
a lot of remarks about petting-parties. 
Do you think the—ah—petting-party is a 
serious menace to the Constitution? And, 
just to link it up, can we say that your 
suicide will be largely on account of past 
petting-parties?” 

“See here!” I interrupted in despair. 
“Try to understand. I don’t know what 
petting-parties have to do with the ques- 
tion. i have always dreaded age, because 
it invariably increases the vulner—”’ 

But, as in the (Continued on page 136) 
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F. Scott Fitzgerald 


Two years ago a certain novel by a new writer was 
hailed as a work of remarkable talent. The novel was 
“This Side of Paradise,” and the writer was Scott 


Fitzgerald, then only twenty-three years old. The 


book was followed by a score of short stories, later pub- 
lished under the title, ‘‘Flappers and Philosophers.” 
Last winter a second novel, “The Beautiful and 
Damned,” confirmed the belief that Fitzgerald was a 
writer of real genius. 

He was born in St. Paul, Minnesota, went to pre- 


paratory school when he was fifteen, and entered Prince- 
ton University two years later. In his senior year he 
went into the army, where he became a first lieutenant. 
“This Side of Paradise” was begun while he was in 
training camp, and was finished in 1919, after he left 


- the army. In 1920 he married Zelda Sayre, of Mont- 


gomery, Alabama; and the small picture at the right 
shows him with his young wife. They have one child, 
and their home is in St. Paul, where Mr. Fitzgerald 
was born, and where his parents still live. 


Photograph by Matzene, Chicago 


James Simpson 


MR. SIMPSON was born in Scotland forty-eight 
years ago, but has lived in this country since he was 
six years old, At seventeen, he quit school and became 
a clerk in the cashier’s office of Marshall Field and 
Company’s store, in Chicago. Inside of a year, Field 
made “Jimmie” Simpson his confidential clerk. He 
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worked intimately with Field for fifteen years, until the 
latter’s death in 1906. Simpson then, at thirty-two, 
became second vice president; and the next year he 
was made first vice president, under John G. Shedd 

He still holds that office, although he is really the act. 
ing executive head of the great organizatio : 


How an “Ordinarily Stupid” Boy 
Became a Great Merchant 


Thirty years ago “Jimmie” Simpson was a clerk in Marshall Field’s 
big store in Chicago—Fifteen years later, at the age of 
thirty-two, he became vice president of the company— 

He is its acting executive head today 


HIRTY years ago a clerk was 
hired to fill a position in the 
cashier’s office of the biggest mer- 
chandising house in the world. 
Even then, in the year 1891, there 
were thousands of other employees. But 
the new clerk was tow-headed and also 
Scotch, and he flashed through the thou- 
sands like a meteor on a winter night. In 
fifteen years, at the age of thirty-two, 
he was vice president of the company. 
To-day, although still a young man, he is 
its acting executive head. 

How and why did this 
chap break through? 

A man who knew him 
when he was starting told 
me, not long ago, that in 
the early days this young- 
ster appeared to be about 
“ordinarily stupid”! There 
was evidently something a 
little different in him, how- 
ever; for when the head of 
the company wanted a . 
bright boy for'a confiden- 
tial clerk, he picked young 
“Jimmie” Simpson. That 
was the name of the tow- 
headed chap. 

It was in 1892, less than 
a year after he started to 
work in the cashier’s office, 
that Simpson won this pro- 
motion. And the man who 
made him confidential clerk 
was Marshall Field, one of 
the broadest-visioned mer- 
chants who ever lived. 
When Mr. Field died, six- 
teen years ago, two for- 
tunes in this country, and 
only two, were reckoned 
larger than his. 

Simpson worked inti- 


mately with Mr. Field for fifteen years. 


He was one of two secretaries at the start. 
His duties brought him primarily in touch 
with the business, rather than with Mr. 
Field’s personal affairs. And it was be- 
cause of what his employer saw in him, 
day after day and year after year, that the 
latter selected him to be one of his part- 
ners. 

Simpson was the youngest of a group of 
men of widely varied talents ho were 
associated with the great merchant in the 
management of his enterprises, and who 
became wealthy with him. Among these 
men were Levi Z. Leiter, a financier and 
Marshall Field’s partner when the business 


He acts. 


By Neil M. Clark 


was founded in Chicago; Potter Palmer; 
Harlow N. Higinbotham, who was a mas- 
ter of credits and probably the first great 
credit man of the country; john G. Shedd, 
of whom it may be said with truth that no 
greater merchant ever lived, and who was 
chosen to be president of the company 
upon Mr. Field’s death; Henry J. Willing, 
a great business mathematician; Josep 

N. Field, Marshall Field’s younger 
brother; H. Gordon Selfridge, who later 
established and now operates one of the 


Why Young Simpson 
Smoked So Many Cigars 


R. SIMPSON is not a great talker. 
He keeps his ears open; but most 
that goes in does not come out in words. 
On one occasion in the early 
days, he sat in a conference of business 
men to represent Marshall Field, when the 
latter could not be present. Cigars were 
passed, and Simpson smoked his full 
share of them. Mr. Field, learning of this, 
took him to task for it. 

“I hear,” he said, “that you smoked 
more cigars than anybody else there.” 

“Yes, I did!” Simpson admitted. “But 
I smoked them, Mr. Field, so as to be 
sure I’d keep my mouth shut!” 


largest stores in London; and others 
whose names are identified in a brilliant 
way with the vast growth of merchandis- 
ing in the Middle West. 


N the reorganization following Mr. 
Field’s death in 1906, Mr. Simpson, 
then thirty-two years of age, was made 
vice president. Why, specifically, was he 
thus picked out? What qualities did 
Marshall Field see in him, young as he 
was, that led to the belief that Simpson 
would make a great executive? 
I went to considerable pains to get an- 
swers to these questions. I talked with a 
number of people who have been associ- 


ated with Mr. Simpson for many years 
and have seen how he works. I talked 
with Simpson himself at various times. 
From all I gathered, the qualities that Mr. 
Field saw were not, individually, spec- 
tacular; on the contrary, when they are 
mentioned one by one they seem rather 
commonplace. In Simpson’s case, achieve- 
ment came through many small but neces- 
sary things, each contributing its bit to a 
big result. 

Simpson himself refuses to admit that 
there are any great secrets 
about achievement. 
talked with him on one oc- 
casion in a big and hand- 
some office on an upper floor 
of the magnificent retail 
store building of many sto- 
ries that covers an entire 
block in the heart of Chi- 
cago and yet does not house 
all the retail activities— 
there is also a separate 
building, six floors of which 
are devoted wholly to mer- 
chandise for men. Again, 
we talked in a much smaller 
but very busy office in the 
building devoted to the 
wholesale activities of the 
company. 

But, although thousands 
of people are employed 
within the walls of these 
wholesale and retail build- 
ings, I knew that they were 
not all. I knew of factories 
in Illinois and North Caro- 
lina, employing additional 
thousands; I knew of an 
army of salesmen, with fifty- 
five sales managers, calling 
at nearly every town and 
hamlet in this country; I 
knew of still another highly-trained army 
of men and women overseas, combing the 
earth, even in its wildest and strangest 
parts, for merchandise for the customers 
of this great business. 

I knew, also, that last year, when many 
a similar business felt the pinch of depres- 
sion, this business finished its year profit- 
ably. And if the reason for that in a hard 
year could be attributed to any one man, 
it could be attributed to James Simpson. 

Here were parallel cases of extraordi- 
nary growth and achievement: that of the 
business and of the man. Surely here, if 
anywhere, it seemed, considering that 
vast organization (Continued on page 162) 


IERCEY GRAYDON winced as 

his father turned on the phono- 

graph for the family’s regular 

after-dinner jazzofied quarter- 

hour. The hearty, raw enjoyment 
of his parents and younger brothers and 
sisters jarred on him. He was home from 
college—ready to begin life as a lawyer. 
He looked upon the short probation as a 
law clerk as a mere nothing. Success was 
sure to come later. Meanwhile, he was 
immensely int-rested in Shaw, Synge, 
Yeats, color-music, monism, and other 
odds and ends, though he was strangely 
intolerant of jazz. 

The dull middle-class home from which 
he had escaped to go to college seemed 
duller than ever now. Although he had 
hoped to become accustomed to his fa- 
ther’s and mother’s solid philosophy of 
life, he had scarcely found himself able, 
since getting out of college, to conceal his 
inner revolt; he had experienced none of 
the healing of tolerance. Half-digested 
schemes for making himself felt in the 
community, for projecting himself abroad, 
were seething in his mind. When the 
folks thought he was mollygrubbish, he 
was thinking—perhaps too much. One 
of his thoughts was: ‘‘Why be a lawyer 
at all?” He was at the turning point! 

“ Pierce,” —his father cut into his train 
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A startled exclamation from one of the diggers, who had 
Graydon to turn and look down into the valley. ... The worst 


The Son Who 
On His 


By George 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


of thought this evening—‘‘why do you 
always look bored around here. You'll 
have to get over that sacrosanct fever 
some time. l had to. When | came home 
from college I thought the world surely 
was heliocentric, and that ] was the hub. 
I’ve had my doubts since. Not about 
heliocentricity but as to my own im- 
portance.” 

‘‘Let’s not begin it all over again,” said 
Piercey, by way of dodging the often-dis- 
cussed issue. ‘I’ve got my ideals.” 

“Well, I’ve mine, too,” the elder Gray- 
don observed quietly; ‘‘but I don’t think 


I ought to make everyone uncomfortable 
with them. Say, I’ve got another record 
that I bought to-day—Caruso Jazzuki, 
parody on one of Caruso’s garlic things— 
lemme jazz you up a bit.” 

He reached into the interior of the 
record cabinet. Piercey, losing his nerve 
and respect, fled. 

Up in his own room he gave himself to 
brooding. He had wanted to take up 
some branch of music, but he had had to 
admit to his father that his voice was weak 
and that he had no certain aptitude for 
any instrument beyond the possibility of 


thrust his head up out of the deepening trench, caused 
that could have happened in this crisis had come to pass 


Looked Down 
| Father 


y Gilbert 


E. F. WARD i 


learning to play acceptably for private 
edification. He had had a half-baked 
yearning to be a dramatist or a poet; he 
had even considered architecture; but for 
these pursuits he had seemed to lack out- 
standing talents. So he had been “made” 
to be a lawyer, according to his theory in 
his brooding moments. 

Piercey’s father was chief engineer of 
the Wansockie Water Company, a private 
») corporation supplying water to Wansockie 
¿4 and a half-dozen suburbs. His father had, 
for their town, a large income. He had 
always looked upon his father’s profession 


as commonplace. It had brought in 
plenty of bread and butter, furnished 
Piercey with spending money and good 
clothes, and even with a little sport car to 
use while he drilled through college. But 
then it was such an ordinary job that his 
father had—hiring or discharging com- 
mon mucker laborers, buying iron pipe, 
lubricating oils, coal, tools. The com- 
pany was not so large but that its chief 
engineer had to be almost everything by 
turns. 

At times, in emergencies, his father had 
to go out into the night, and Piercey knew 


this. He knew, too, that always at high 
water there was great anxiety lest the 
bridge over Fairview River should go out 
and take along the water pipes, which 
were carried over it. But his father’s job 
held no fascinations for him; he was far 
from being impressed by any of its re- 
sponsibilities. Instead, he could see in it 
just middle-class ease, bread, meat, milk; 
the necessary but sometimes (to him) 
nauseating product of wages. And to- 
night Piercey almost hated his father, his 
mother—no, not his mother. He was able 
to see in his own profession-to-be little 
besides bread, meat, cheese! Bah! The 
town itself was dead, middle-class; where- 
as Piercey wanted to be something differ- 
ent, something fine, quietly stimulating, 


unmorally good, if necessary. But he 
meant to be different from all the 
others. ... 


Through the thread of his callow self- 
pitying deprecation a phrase cut sharply: 
“TIl be right out, Eber! Hold things to- 
gether ull I get there!” 

There was a nervous intensity in his 
father’s tones that fixed Piercey’s atten- 
tion for a moment, but he was already 
slipping back into dreamland when he 
was aroused a second time by his father’s 


voice: 
“Pierce! Get out your car! The big 
2) 
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car’s dead, and I want speed! No time to 
waste!” 

“I was going to run out with Grace,” 
Pei Pierce, referring to a girl he 
had been flirting with that summer. 

“Come down to the garage right away! 
Get your car out!” his father ordered 
peremptorily. 

There was a note of command in his 
tones that was entirely new to Pierce, 
who was accustomed to rather languid 
camaraderie on his own part and indul- 
gence for his own nalnably bad manners 
on his father’s part. Pierce could hear his 
father at the telephone, issuing rapid 
orders to several numbers as he got con- 
nection in turn, 

Piercey, with the notion that he was 
being hectored, started down-stairs, but 
none too hastily. His mother came to 
hurry him along, betraying her anxiety. 

“My boy! They’ve found a leak where 
the big pipe crosses Bunn Hill. Afraid 
it’ll burst. If it should, and if there was 
a fire up the valley—the wind’s coming 
up, too.” 

“Get into the car!” cried the elder 
Graydon, and he catapulted down the 
back stairs, swept Piercey along out to the 

arage and, as Piercey took the wheel, 
Fimeslf slumped into the little sport 
motor. 

“I can’t run this like you can. Hit the 
high spots. I want to be there to steady 
Eber Gardner, our foreman. He’s apt to 
wobble in emergencies.” 


PIERCEY could do one thing well. He 
could drive that car. Now, while they 
sped on their way, leaving trafic guardi- 
ans staring, his father explained the dan- 
ger to the valley’s water supply. Most of 
it went over the son’s head entirely. The 
wind was coming up afresh by now. 

“Mean a lot not to have water in 
homes,” Piercey agreed, as the car rocketed 
upgrade toward Bunn Hill. 

y telephone his father had ordered out 
the water gang. Already some of the men 
must be at the place where the leak had 
been bared by the emergency repair crew. 
The crew had dug until they had discov- 
ered a menacing crack in the main pipe, 
from which a small geyser was shooting 
up, even though the pressure had been 
reduced until the pipe could be repaired. 
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The leak had been located late that after- 
noon; but the diggers had only just reached 
the pipe and disclosed the exact| situation. 

“We’ll dig under it,” the senior Gray- 
don explained, as they rated along, ‘‘and 
get that length all bared, ready to comé 
out. Then, when we’re ready to yank it 
out, we can have the pressure shut down, 
say for half an hour, until we can lower 
that new length into the trench and slip 
it into place and let the new-leaded joint 
knit firm.” 


s HAT if there was a fire while it 

was shut off?” Piercey had interest 
enough to ask. It was all a bore to him, 
but he wanted to be polite and he had 
often heard his father speak of this danger 
in connection with repair work which in- 
volved shutting off the pressure. 

“Weve got to take a chance, Pierce,” 
returned his father bluntly. “Step on the 
gas again!” 

They were now cannonading up a cow 
lane to reach the nearest point to the 
break in the pipe. Piercey’s father, who 
had negotiated the trail many times in the 
dark, was giving directions, while Piercey 
was clinging to the steering wheel and 
trusting to tick, As the car slowed and 
came to rest drunkenly against a pasture 
fence, the elder Graydon got out of the 
car on the run. 

Already, it seemed, Gardner, in charge 
of the small emergency gang, had the 
affair in hand. He had a dozen laborers at 
work by the light of acetylene lights, that 
were part of the equipment for such uses. 
The steady sound of the picks digging 
away at the hard earth came to Piercey’s 
ears. He saw his father in his good clothes 
leap right down into the muddy trench, 
sat he noted his tense features as the 

arish lights threw them into relief. A 
Bulky Slav made way for the boss. 

“Hello, Mike! Bad one?” Graydon 
asked of the digger. 

“Yaw; wan crack, he go whole damn 
length—almost.” 

“Tt does—just popped. Bad flaw all 
right.” Graydon Konted up to Gardner: 
“Im glad you called me. How about the 
extra pipe? On the way?” 

“It’s coming on a ten-ton truck. I just 


had the plant on the ’phone back at the 
farmhouse.” 


“Pierce! Get out your car! The big car’s dead, and I want speed! No time to waste!” 


“Well, dig ’er out, men.” And Graydon 
scrambled out of the hole. The wind 
slatted his coat tails a bit as he straight- 
ened up. 

He was a mess of red, miry clay. Blood 
dripped from a ng which he had scraped 
in getting down. He lifted the finger up to 
look at it absently, then calmly wiped off 
the blood and mud on his silk shirt front. 
In the glare of the lights, he loomed up so 
huge, so elemental, that Piercey hardly 
knew the man. He growled out orders, 
and men sprang to obey. Gardner, loyal 
and earnest, seconded his chief. A man 
below began to wrestle with his hands to 

t a big stone out from under the pipe. 
Graydon leaped into the trench and took 
hold with the laborer. Together they 
tugged until it came out, and together 
they cast it up où top of the ground. In 
amazement, Piercey watched his father 
stooping to the level of common toil; he 
had supposed he never did actual work. 

“The big truck’s coming off down the 
valley!” yelled Gardner excitedly. ‘‘I 
think I hear it.” 

Graydon grunted—got out a cigar as he 
stood in the trench with the water slosh- 
ing over his shoe tops. He lighted it 
calmly, puffed avidly, even coarsely. His 
big back was partly bowed. His hands 
worked nervously. He seemed like some 
giant of the hills about to bend over and 
snap up a bit of prey. 

“We'll make it,” hie called up to Gard- 
ner. 

“The main gang’s coming along the 
line,” someone said, and then Graydon 
swung up out of the hole again. 

He was more of a mess than ever. 
From well-dressed after-dinner comfort, 
he had become a drabbled welter of 
clay and mud, dripping water at elbows 
and knees. His shoes “sloshed” as he 
stepped about. A startled exclamation 
from one of the diggers, who had thrust 
his head up out of the deepening trench, 
caused Graydon to turn and look down 
into the valley. His fighting spirit leaped 
to meet the threat of peril now revealed. 
The worst that could have happened in 
this crisis had come to pass: 


BELOW in the valley the rose-blush of 
fire ballooned upward in ominous bil- 
lowing fury, and already the deep boom of 
the fire department’s 
general alarm came up 
the hillside. For a few 
heart-beats every laborer 
in the glare of the acety- 
lene lights about the 
trench stood motionless, 
chilled by the possibili- 
ties of disaster. 
The fire was at that end of town 
where the Harrison Chemical Works 
was located. If the fire gained head- 
way the whole town was doomed. The 
needed element down there now was 
water, all the water they could get, a 
full head of it—and a full head meant 
bursting the already cracked pipe, 
unless— 

Graydon dominated the scene as he 
turned to the laborers with quick com- 
mands: *‘ Here, you men, get that pipe 

» length clear—dig as you never did be- 
fore, and don’t hit that pipe with a 
pickpoint!” 

Piercey was in the way. His father 
bumped into (Continued on page 158) 


Have You an Educated 


‘Heart? 


By Gelett Burgess 


Author of “Are You a Bromide?” etc. 


OW, Sadie, I knew, was tempera- 
mental. Yet surely there wasn’t 
enough in the dull musical 
comedy, that afternoon, to make 
anyone weep. But as I had no- 

ticed Sadie dabbing at her eyes with her 
handkerchief, during the first act, I asked 
for an explanation when the curtain went 
down. 

Somewhat reluctantly, Sadie handed me 
a letter. “Did you ever see anything as 
heartless as that?” she asked. “ les about 
a package I sent Eldora, 
last week.” 

I read it. Then, uncer- 
tainly, “Why, I don’t 
know,” I replied. “‘‘Ever so 
much obliged for the birth- 
day package.’ What’s the 
matter with that?” 

“Why, she might just as 
well have said, ‘Yours of 
the 16th at hand and con- 
tents noted!’” And Sadie 
proceeded to empty the 
vials of her resentment. 

It seems that when she 
was visiting Sadie in New 
York, Eldora had raved 
over some fawn-colored 
gloves with those wide black 
stitchings down the back. 
And the other day, though 
fairly weak after an attack 
of the flu, poor Sadie had 
tramped through shop after 
shop to find that particular 
kind of gloves; actually 
fighting for them, at the 
last, with a mob of wild 
women at a bargain sale. 
Then Sadie had gone and 
bought a fancy box. Sadie 
had wrapped that package 
with fondest care. Sadie 
had walked twelve blocks 
to a post office. Sadie had stood there in 
line for half an hour, more or less, to have 
it weighed and insured. 

“ But I just loved doing it for Eldora,” 
wailed Sadie. “And now all she says is 
that she is ‘ever so much obliged!’” 

“Oh, well,” said I piously, “we 
oughtn’t to give things just for the thanks, 
you know.” 

“Never mind the thanks!” protested 
Sadie; “but did she like those gloves? 
Were they the right shade? Did they fit 
her? Has she worn them? She might 
have said something about them!” 

“Well, at any rate,” I offered, “she 
answered you promptly. That’s some- 
thing. ads of people don’t even 
acknowledge gifts at all, nowadays.” 

“Oh,” said Sadie, “she ‘means well,’ I 
suppose. They all do. But the trouble 
with Eldora is simply that she hasn’t got 


“‘The Educated Heart’?” I echoed. 
“What d’you mean?” 

The lady was growing a little calmer, 
now. “Well, it’s this way,” said she. 
“You know you can usually tell an edu- 
cated man, can’t you? There’s something 
about him that’s—oh, I don’t know— 
finish, or distinction, or something. And 
it’s just the same with hearts as it is with 
heads. Some hearts seem to be sort of 
half-baked — rough-dried, unvarnished, 
amateurish. And then, some hearts are 


O YOU ask people to come to see 
you—but never set a day for their 
visit? 


Do you now and then give your poor 
relations a ride in your car—but always 
take the best seat yourself? 


If you lunch with a friend at a restau- 
rant, on a fifty-fifty basis, do you pay your 
half of the check—but forget all about the 
tips? 


If people are in trouble, do you say to 
them, “‘ Well, if there’s anything I can do, 
be sure to let me know’’—and then leave 
them to get along the best they can? 


If you do these and various other things 
then you haven’t an Educated Heart. 


just as if they’d been to college and been 

raduated in Kindness. They’ve got their 
$ K., or even D. K. They have that 
extra touch of consideration, thoughtful- 
ness, imagination. 

“Why do we like to have flowers on the 
dinner table? They’re not necessary, of 
course; but they make all the difference 
between just eating and dining. Did you 
ever see a woman without style jam on a 
beautiful hat and make it look like a waste 
basket? Well, some people are like that 
when they try to be kind. It’s ‘style’ in 
kindness that most people lack. Oh, it’s 
the rarest thing in the world, the Edu- 
cated Heart!” 

The Educated Heart! Late that night, 
alone, I pondered it. . . . Superkindness, 
Sadie might have called it. She might 
have called it Tact. Vainly, I tried to coin 
a new word for it. But at the end, I could 


cated Heart.” And so, using that test, I 
found myself classifying my friends. 

First of all came Crystabel. Last Octo- 
ber, you see, I sent Crystabel a book. She 
acknowledged it, promptly. But, two 
months afterward she actually wrote me 
another letter, telling me what she 
thought of that book; and she proved, 
moreover, that she had read it! 

To such as possess the Educated Heart, 
thanks are something like mortgages, to 
be paid in instalments. Why, after five 
years, Crystabel often refers 
to a gift that has pleased 
her. Yes, and lies about it, 
too, sometimes! It is the 
motive for that gift she cares 
for, not its value; hence her 
tactful, iterated grateful- 
ness. 

But the others—oh, the 
thousand negligent others! 
Haven’t you often moaned, 
as I have: 


“I shot a present into 
the air; 

It fell to earth, I know 
not where!” 


You give your friend a 
bottle of perfume. She 
thanks you, pops it into a 
bureau drawer—and begins 
to talk about something else. 
You give her a lovely veil— 
and, right before your in- 
credulous eyes, she wads it 
into a bunch, jams it into 
her bag, and takes another 
chocolate. That bunch of 
jonquils you brought the 
-invalid—haven’t you seen it 
carried off into some far 
corner, as if it were deadly 
mandragora, or hustled into 

a miscellaneous mass of 
wholesale offerings? 

Last month I visited my young cousin 
Frizia. ‘Why, what a pretty jet neck- 
lace!” they all cried at dinner. Pleased 
and self-conscious, I waited for Frizia to 
say, “Oh, yes, my cousin brought it to 
me.” But did she? No; she said not a 
word except, “Oh, d’you like it?” I sup- 
pose I ought to have been grateful that 
she even wore the necklace! A good many 
presents I have given seem to disappear 
forthwith from the face of the earth. 

There are innumerable ways of insulting 
the giver of a present. Zeroine, for in- 
stance, is a positive genius, sometimes, at 
making one wish one hadn’t tried to be 
nice to her. As the bride of one of my 
confréres, I met her first in Paris. To 
celebrate her marriage I racked my brains 
for something charming with which to 
greet a new friend. Something not costly, 


The Three Secrets 
Animals or With 


I have learned them by making hundreds of photographs of 


WONDER if there is any other man 
alive who owes his career, as I owe 
mine, to a nice, comfortable old pussy 
cat! Of course I claim the credit for 
making the career a successful one; 
but I’ve got to admit that I probably 
never would have thought of adopting it 
at all, if it hadn’t been for the family cat. 

That was back in 1906, when I had no 
more idea of being a photographer than I 
had of flying to the moon. I didn’t even 
possess a camera. I knew enough to point 
one at an object, and to press a button, or 
a bulb; but that was all I knew about 
photography. 

However, although we didn’t have a 
camera, we did have a cat. And one day, 
just for fun, I tied on Pussy’s head a toy 
iss which some milliner had made as a 
souvenir. The effect was so ridiculous that 
everybody—except the cat—went into 
gales of laughter. 

Pussy was so excruciatingly funny in 
her strange headgear that I had a sudden 
inspiration: I don’t claim that I saw a 
whole new career opening before me in a 
flash; but I did want a picture of our cat 


all dolled up like an Easter parade; and 
I did have a glimpse of other possibilities 
along the same line. 

From the very first, I went at it seri- 
ously and thoroughly. 1 bought a com- 
plete photographic outht and made a 
careful avudy of the instructions accom- 
panying it, before I attempted to use it. I 


Tiddledy Winks, who got 
his name because he 
jumped at everything, 
from a moving leaf to his 
own shadow, was one of 
the most difficult subjects 
Mr. Frees has handled. It 
was almost impossible to 
get the picture above be- 
cause he seemed to think 
the bandage was a circus 
hoop for him to jump 
through. Itttook Mr. Frees 
several years to learn how 
to get animals to stand on 
their hind legs—asin these 
two pictures—long enough 
to be photographed 


By Harry 
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didn’t go off half-cocked. If I had started 
taking pictures without knowing kow, I 
should kave made so many failures that 
I probably would have given up in dis- 
gust. But I studied the whale process long 


and carefully before making my first at- 
tempt; 


eanwhile, I was adding other hats and 


bonnets for Pussy, so that she had quite a 
respectable nucleus for a wardrobe when 
I was ready to begin work. 

The early pictures I made were com- 
paratively easy. A cat has a great deal of 
dignity. If you dress her up in something, 
she will keep pretty quiet—unless she is a 
kitten—because her dignity suffers less 
that way than if she moved about. She 
seems to know that she is less ridiculous 
if she just sits still than she would be if 
she cavorted around, getting her hat over 
one ear, for instance, and becoming 
tangled up in a dress. 


So IT wasn’t very difficult to make those 
first pictures, because all I asked of the 
cat was to keep still while I exposed the 
plates. I didn’t even dream then of pho- 
tographing animals in the difficult poses 
you see in the pictures I make now. 

I did not suppose then that such pic- 
tures were even possible; and they would 


nni be nossible if I could nat hrine tn tha 
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task an almost limitless supply of pa- 
tience. For instance, I worked with them 
several years before I learned how to get 
them to stand on their hind legs long 
enough for me to get a picture. 

When I had made my first plates, I sent 
prints to the largest post-card publisher 
in the world at that time. They were 


accepted immediately and others were 
ordered. As soon as the cards were put on 
the market they became so populdr that 
the publishers gave me a three-year con- 
tract for the exclusive use of my entire 
output. 

Animal photography is now my sole 
business. It started from the mere chance 
of my dressing up our old cat just for fun. 
But because tae my opportunity to do 
something novel and interesting, and be- 
cause I worked hard and patiently, I have 
been able to accomplish something that is 
admitted to be really remarkable. There 
has been nothing “accidental” about it 
except the beginning. The rest has been 
patient and persistent work. 

I use an ordinary camera, without any 
special lens or appliances. My studio, at 
Oaks, Pennsylvania, is very small; but the 
lighting arrangements are the result of 
years of experiment and improvement. 


The pictures are not snapshots, in the 
technical sense. In making a snapshot, 
the exposure lasts only a small fraction of 
a second. But in most of my pictures the 
exposure is for a full second. ‘That doesn’t 
sound long; but a second is quite long 
enough for the least movement to spoil a 
picture. In none of my pictures was the 


The picture above 
shows how well Mr. f 
Frees has overcome | 
the traditional en- 
mity between cats 
and dogs. He says it 
is all a matter of 
training. The dog 
sewing a patch on 
the puppy’s trousers 
is part collie and 
part shepherd. The 
puppy is a beagle, 
only twelve days old. 
Most of the models 
Mr. Frees uses are 
about the age of the 
“mother” in this 
picture— ten or 
twelve weeks. He 
gets better results if 
they are no older 
than that 


truia 


joe 


ducks, and pigs 


exposure less than half a second in length. 

eople very often look at some of these 
photographs and declare that the animals 
could not have been /iving ones. But I 
can assure you that every one of my little 
models was very much alive when these 
pictures were made. 

They are not “trained” animals, either. 
They are just ordinary cats and dogs and 
rabbits and pigs, and so on. They are 
never intimidated, or punished, to make 
them do as I want them to. I just put 
them in front of the camera and then de- 
pend on my own patience and ingenuity 
to secure results. 


(THERE are three essentials in my work 
of getting along with animals. And I 
want to say that anyone would need these 
same three essentials in getting along with 
human beings: They are good nerves, 
great patience, and a love of the beings 
you want to get on with, whether they 
are animals or people. 


Don’t be impatient. Don’t let your 


S2ueeguas 


paneas 
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nerves go to pieces. Don’t think that 
either people or animals will respond to 
you if you have no liking for thém. If you 
have self-control, patience, and sympathy, 
you can work marvels, whether it is with 
the family cat or the family itself. 

I have photographed every kind of a 
small domestic animal, from a goat to a 
guinea pig, some of them when they were 
only a few weeks old. A dog is the only 
one of these animals which will obey a 
spoken command. ‘The puppy is my 
favorite model, because it is quickest to 
understand what is wanted. It has more 
intelligence than kittens have, for a kit- 
ten’s attention cannot be held by talking 


Mr. Frees made a whole series of rabbits fixing up 
Easter eggs. The great difficulty in photographing 
a rabbit is to catch hira with his ears motionless. 
The least excitement causes him to wiggle these 
appendages, and that spoils the photograph 


This is one of five 
pictures illustrating 
“This Little Pig 
Went to Market.” 
Pigs don’t like pos- 
ing; so this small 
porker shut his eyes, 
wrinkled up his 
nose, and emitted a 
shrill squeal of pro- 
test. Mr. Frees 
pressed the bulb at 
that psychological 
moment. And the 
result was a perfect 
picture to go with 
the line, ‘‘This little 
pig cried, ‘Wee! Wee! 
Wee!’ allthe way 
home”’ 


to it, but only by some moving object. 

The most difficult animal to photograph 
is a little pig. Put him in front of the 
camera and he will very promptly let you 
know, by a succession of shrill squeals, 
that he does not at all approve of such 
unusual proceedings. At the same time 
he braces himself on every one of his stiff 
little legs. A poker could not be more 
rigid. And then, as if to prove that he 
can’t bear the sight of a photographer, he 
shuts his eyes as tight as he can. Taking 
a baby pig’s picture requires all the pa- 
tience of Job, and then some! 


MADE one series of pictures that told 

the familiar Mother Goose story about 
“This Little Pig Went to Market.” As 
you remember, there are five lines of that 
nursery jingle, and I made a picture for 
each line. The one for the last line—‘And 
this little pig cried, ‘Wee! wee! wee!” all 
the way home”—was an example of how 
I sometimes succeed by watchful waiting. 

I could supply Master Piggie with the 
handkerchief which would suggest his tear- 
ful state; but I never could have made him 


The dog in the above picture is a beagle 
hound about ten weeks old. Mr. Frees used 
a whole family of young dogs of this breed 
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adopt an appropri- 
ate expression. That 
had to come of his 
own free will. So I 
waited and watched 
with all the patience 
I could muster; and 
finally, as if to show 
his disapproval of me 
and my scheme, Baby 
Grunt stuck his blunt 
little nose into the air, 
shut his eyes tight, 
and gave a squeal of 
protest. Instantly I 
pressed the bulb, and 
got just the picture I 
wanted. 


S a rule, however, my 
models are very much 
interested in the whole 
erformance and seem to 
ve having the time of 
their young lives. The 
kittens apparently think 
it is a new kind of play 
invented for their special 
benefit. Often, if a cam- 
era could record sounds, 
it would prove that the 
pussies are purring con- 
tentedly while having 
their pictures taken. A 
puppy, or a kitten, asks 
nothing better than to be 
hotographed in a toy 
ed, Clad in a little 
nightie, or a suit of 
pajamas, it will cuddle 
down peacefully and go 
to sleep, until I waken it 
when Í am ready to make 
the exposure. Then it 
will look up at me with 
the expression of a baby 
just roused from a nap. 
One of the most in- 
teresting jobs I have 
undertaken is to nhoto- 


The dog at the left 
is a collie and was 
one of the best 
models Mr. Frees 
has had. The one 
at the right is a 
beagle puppy eight 
weeks old. The 
kitten on his back 
is only three weeks 
old. Both puppies 
seem to like being 
photographed; but 
a puppy will do as 
he is told, while a 
kitten has to be 
caught by patient 
watching, and by 
first posing it, and 
then attracting its 
attention to some 
object 


Mr. Frees worked two hours to get the picture of 
the dog playing the piano. Before starting, he gave 
the puppy a good meal and a romp, thus making 
him sleepy and inclined to yawn. He missed the 
first two yawns but caught the third. The result 
is a perfect illusion of a dog singing to his own 
accompaniment. The posing of the kitten eques- 


triana was an unnenallvy difficult niece of work 


graph the ordinary 
white rabbit. In 
some ways he is very 
easy to handle, but 
I have to keep a 
sharp watch on his 
long ears. These 
seem to be the means 
by which he ex- 
presses all his emo- 
tions. If he is doubt- 
ful of your good 
intentions, he glues 
his ears flat down 
along the back of 
his neck. If he 
catches the odor of 
a bit of celery or carrot, 
he raises his ears aloft 
and they fairly quiver 
with expectation. The 
invariable accompani- 
ment of his different ear 
movements is the con- 
stant “wabble, wabble,” 
of his nose. But while 
the slightest movement 
of his long tapering ears 
blurs the negative, the 
insistent wabble of his 
nose does not prevent 
the making. of a good 
sharp picture. 


NE of the lesser 

drawbacks of rabbit 
photography is the fact 
that an, innocent-look- 
ing bunny will not hesi- 
tate to nip one’s finger 
if the mood strikes him. 
Possibly his lack of good 
manners is due to the 
use of a stalk of celery 
to attract his attention; 
for the odor clings to the 
fingers and he doesn’t 
seem to know which is 
celery and which is fin- 
ger. (Cont'd on pave rar) 


Things I Wish My Employer 
Would Not Do 


If you work for a man for six years (especially if, like me, you are 
his private secretary) you get to know all his little ways; ‘and 
it may be a surprise to these men to know how we, the 
girls who see them daily in their office, size them up 


By a Private Secretary 


AM twenty-six years old. I am pri- 
vate secretary to the vice president 
of a large corporation, and my salary 
is two hundred dollars a month. He 
is married and has two children, and 
his cat is twenty-six thousand dollars a 
bial know, because I keep his bank 


I know all about his children, because 
he has pictures of them on his desk and 
he tells me things they have 
said, which sometimes are 
funny, and sometimes are 
not as funny as he seems to 
think they are. I also know 
more than he suspects about 
his wife. 

He is a very good em- 
ployer, thoughtful and con- 
siderate beyond the average, 
I think. I like him, but— 


Well, yesterday I told thir- 
teen lies on his behalf, nine of 
which were entirely unneces- 
san; in my opinion. 

got home at seven-fifteen 
when I might just as well have 
been home at six o'clock, if he 
had planned his day a little 
more intelligently. 

I had a sore throat from too 
much cigarette smoke—Ats, not 


mine. day 7 


Whether it was the lying, 
or the cold supper, or the 
sore throat, or all three com- 
bined that set me to think- 
ing, I don’t know; but last 
night I began writing down 
the things I wish my em- 
plover would not do. The 

st lengthened out in a way 
that surprised me. 

“If a good employer has 
as many faults as this,” I 
said to myself, “what must 
hee faults of a bad employer 


And I wondered: Who is secretary to the 
meanest man in the United States? And 
who is secretary to the nicest man? How 
many big men in the business world are 
little men to their secretaries? Is there a 
man in some little job who is going to be 
a world-beater some day? And does his 
secretary know it now, even though he 
hardly suspects it himself? If all the secre- 
taries in New York City should speak out 
some morning and tell what they know— 
what a reveaung of business secrets there 


would be! Suppose every man knew just 
exactly what the girl who comes to his 
office when he presses the button on his 
desk really thinks of him! 

Until I was seventeen years old I was 
what O. Henry once called a “marriage 

irl.” You remember the story in which 
he protests against girls who work behind 
counters being called “shopgirls,” and 
says: “Why should we call them shop- 


Does Your Boss Do This? 


WISH he wouldn’t put off doing things,” 
the author of this article. 
seems to be simply inspired by the Old Harry in 
this matter! In the morning he will push his cor- 
respondence and reports back on his desk and say, 
‘T’'ll attend to these later.’ 


his time in conferences, or spend two or three 
hours at lunch, and come in about four-thirty in 
the afternoon and give me enough dictation to 
keep me busy for two hours, so that I arrive home 


tired and disgusted at seven, or seven-thirty, after 
having sat and twiddled my thumbs most of the 


“I notice that these procrastinating moods seize 
him on days when there is something unpleasant 
in the mail, or when he has a mean job on hand, 
like firing somebody, or telling a good customer 
some bad news. All men hate to face these dis- 
agreeable situations, I suppose. But since they 
have to face them ultimately, why don’t they walk 
right up to them at nine o’clock in the morning, 
instead of dodging all day long and spoiling the 
day and often the evening for their poor little 
private secretaries?” 


girls? We don’t call the girls of Fifth 
Avenue ‘marriage girls’.” 

Well, I was raised as a marriage girl. 
We had money then, and my destiny was 
perfectly clear in my mother’s eyes: I 
would go to a private school; perhaps to 
college. Then, trimmed up and shined up 
like a horse at the horse show, I would 


make ay entry into the social ring. 
Ultimately He would see Me—and there 
you are! 


But before the age at which I could 


“Some days he 


Then he'll fool away 


properly be madc ready for market, the 
unexpected happened. Our money avi- 
ated away, leaving us poor. But the blow 
that shattered Mother’s dreams made a 
self-reliant human being out of me. If m 
husband (assuming I ever get a husband) 
makes any money, I intend that our 
daughter (assuming we ever have a daugh- 
ter) shall earn her own living for several 
years before she enters the holy bonds. 
She will be much more 
likely to make a sensible 
choice of a husband, and she 
will have something prac- 
tica! to contribute to the 
partnership. 

This, however, is in the 
future; and I am telling 
things that happened ten 
years in the past. Father 
went to work at a bank; 
Mother went to work at 
home; and I got a room in 
the Y. W. C. A. in New 
York, and a job of receiving 
visitors in the outer office 
of a textile company. 

Why is it, I wonder, that 
every man who enters an 
office and finds a fairly 
good-looking girl at the 
desk feels called upon to 
make some playful remark? 
Why can't he just say, 
“Good morning, Miss Per- 
kins,” and let it go at that? 
But no, it’s ‘‘ How’s the lit- 
tle girl to-day?” or “Hello, 
Bright Eyes!” or “Is Mr. 
Hawkins still working for 
you?” or some remark 
equally inane. 

I got so tired of bein 
called “little | girl” aid 
“bright eyes,” and, occa- 
sionally “ ‘dearie” or “sweet- 
heart” (the latter usually 
by men from Chicago) or 

“sister” (by men from Oklahoma and 
Texas) that it seemed some days as if one 
more repetition would make me scream. 

Of course they mean nothing by it. 
Most of the men who “josh” young ladies 
at the reception desk are settled old tax- 
payers living blameless lives in the sub- 
urbs. They josh us, first, because they 
have an idea that we like it, which isn’t 
true. And, second, because they are so 
incurably vain. Yes, vain! every one of 
them! Or all the thousands of men who 


says 


passed through that reception hall during 
the year and a half there wasn’t one who 
did not feel secretly that there was some- 
thing about him quite attractive to 
women. Some of them were cross-eyed; 
some limped; some were badly dressed, 
or had gold teeth in front—it made no 
difference. In their heart of hearts even 
the ugliest believed that he could make 
an impression on almost any woman if he 
cared to take the trouble. The joshing 
was merely the crude male method of try- 
ing to make a momentary impression on 
me. 

In the evenings I studied shorthand and 
typewriting, and at the end of a year and 
a half I got a job as typist in a mail-order 
house. But the monotony of the work 
finally got on my nerves; and when the 
chance came to go into a law office down- 
town I took it eagerly. 

A girl who keeps her ears and eyes open 


Sid Says: 


can pick up a good deal of useful informa- 
tion in a law office, and I have always been 

lad of the two years I spent there. But 
lost whatever feeling of awe I might have 
had in the presence of so-called ‘‘impor- 
tant men.” Affairs dragged through that 
office in a way to drive a woman insane. 
If the average mother didn’t transact her 
duties more promptly than the average 
court performs its functions, not a single 
meal in America would ever be ready, and 
not a child would get to school on time. 


(THE law is certainly expensive, and ter- 
ribly dilatory. But lawyers, aside from 
a kind of old-maidish fussiness and their 
professional pride in being always behind 
with their work, are good men to work for. 
They pay high wages to girls and are 
courteous and considerate. ] enjoyed my 
two years with them very much. 

But I wanted to be farther up-town; 
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and besides, life is too short to spend 
all of it in a law office where the partners 
are married and all of the likely-looking 
juniors engaged. So I became private 
secretary to the vice president of a large 
corporation, as | ad at the beginning; 
and I have held that job now for five 
years. Perhaps it will be interesting if I 
tell just wheel do, and then what he does. 

I get down at five minutes before nine 
in the morning, and open the windows in 
his office to ie out the smell of stale 
smoke from the day before. Then I open 
his mail. He doesn’t get as many letters as 
you might think. In fact, it seems to me 
that men have discovered that business 
can be carried on very well with a lot less 
correspondence than they once thought 
necessary. Anyway, his mail consists of 
some daily reports from the factories, a 
few letters from branch managers, some 
circulars from stock (Continued on page 112) 


You are on more pay rolls than the one 
in the cashier’s office 


E ARE all interested in the pay that people 

get. And usually we think of it only in terms 

of money. We say that So-and-so gets $25 a 
week, or $15,000 a year, or $500 a month. We never 
think of any pay window except the money pay window. 
Yet each one of us is paid every day of our lives in all 
sorts of ways besides money. And to a very large extent 
we pick out the kind of pay we want. 
» I know a man who averages about $12 a week in 
money. He thinks he is poorly paid—and he is, so far 
as money is concerned. But he is on several other pay 
rolls, and does not realize it. In the first place, he sleeps 
about thirteen hours out of the twenty-four—not be- 
cause he is sick or needs it, but because he enjoys it, and 
indulges himself in it. But when Saturday comes and 
he gets his little old $12, he squawks about it. He for- 
gets about the seven times thirteen hours of sleep he 
has had. He does not realize that that is a part of his 
pay, too. When anybody asks him how much pay he 
gets, he ought to say, “Well, principally ninety-one 
hours of sleep a week, with $12 on the side.” 

An interesting case of double pay that I know of is a 
man on $2,500 a year plus the fun he has indulging his 
inclination to get hot around the collar. He has a wife 
and two babies now—and he could use more money. 

- But every once in a while he gets mad and leaves the 
office in a huff. One day, when he was whining because 
his money pay was so small, his boss said to him: “ But, 
gee whiz, you had a grouch all last week. Wasn’t that 
worth something to you? It wasn’t worth anything to 
me!” 

Have you ever noticed one of these birds who chooses 
to take less money pay because he hates responsibility? 
He does not admit that he hates responsibility—but he 
does, just the same. He ducks and dodges and hides— 
and fails to hold down the responsible job that pays 


more money. So he has to back up, take less money 
pay, and be satisfied with the very real joy he gets out 
of the fact that he has no responsibilities. 

In looking them over, don’t fail to observe the man 
who wants no pay except money. No family pleasures 
for him, no friends, no amusements, no loves, no attach- 
ments, no relaxations. “Just give me all of mine in 
coin,” says he. Occasionally we see a man who appears 
to be operating successfully along that line—but not 
often. Usually he is on one or the other of two or three 
deadly pay rolls that he does not know of until too late. 
One of these is Bright’s disease. Another is Diabetes. 

Vanity probably has more of us on its pay roll, and 
for larger amounts, than anything else—except perhaps 
laziness. It’s a toss-up which we'll sacrifice the most to 
satisfy, our vanity or our laziness. Think this over, both 
in reference to yourself and to your friends. You'll find 
it an interesting field of observation—full of families 
living beyond their means and bright men who prefer 
golf to a reasonable amount of work. 

So get the idea out of your head that you are paid 
only in money. You are taking your pay in forty ways. 
Maybe you are getting too little money pay, maybe 
too much. 

Just sit down this summer while you are on your 
vacation and figure out what you really do get. Perhaps 
an honest examination will discover the fact that you 
get $18 a week, and an enormous satisfaction through 
sitting in a rocking chair. In which case, by giving the 
rocking chair a little rest, you might get $20 in money 
and so equalize things a bit. 

Or maybe you get $50,000 a year in money and a 
strange unfamiliar look from your small son. In which 
case, it might pay you to cut down the money intake 
and spend annually about $5,000 worth of your time 
getting acquainted with the boy. 


She seemed just to stand there, staring and confused; and then 
her hand went forward to the table for something. For what? 


Mother’s Thrilling Adventure 
With the Radio 


A story 
By Edwin Balmer 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY L. EVANS PARCELL 


UT of the box on the sitting- 
room mantel, a man’s deep, 
resonant voice was singing 
“Mandalay,” the last number 
on the musical program sent 

to-night from Chicago station W XZ, wave 
length, 360 meters: 
“. .. Where the flyin’ fishes play, 
And the dawn comes up like thunder, 
Outer China ’cross the bay.” 


Then, without a move or command 
from any of the four people in the sitting- 
room, the box became inhabited by 
another voice—a man’s voice also, but 
speaking. The night’s news immediately 
followed. and so the box on the sitting-room 
mantel announced: 

“London, England. Lloyd George, in con- 
ference with the American Ambassador, 
said:...” 

It was a distinct, almost a loud tone, 
that voice coming from the wireless tele- 

hone box enunciator on the mantel; but 
enry Lyman, who was near seventy and 
was deaf, heard music much better than 


speech. 


“Whar’s that now?” he appealed to his ° 


wife, as he discarded his ear trumpet and 
cupped his big bony hand about his right 


ear. 

“Mr. Lloyd George, Henry,” she 
shouted, ‘“‘has been meetin’ our man, 
Mr. Harvey, in London.” 

He nodded. “And they’re tellin’ us 
about it here. We sit here, Anna, and they 
tell us about it.” And he settled down in 
his chair with content while the voice from 
his sitting-room mantel related more that 
he could not hear: 


“Arequipa, Peru: Violent earthquake shocks 
accompanied by fresh volcanic activity. .. . 
Calcutta, India: The native uprising threat- 
ens. . . . Green Grove, Illinois: Word is just 
received that the vault of the Green Grove 
Bank was blown open; watchman murdered 
and two citizens shot... . St. Louis, Missouri: 
The street-car strike... .” 


But‘no one in this sitting-room heard 
about the St. Louis street-car strike; for 
that dispatch from Green Grove, which so 
suddenly and amazingly had burst into 
the night’s announcements, was local news. 
There was Green Grove, not fifteen miles 
away to the northwest over that flat black 
farmland outside the window; all the 
three who heard, in the Lyman sitting- 
room, knew the watchman at the Green 
Grove bank; and probably they knew, 
too, the citizens who had been shot. 

“Why, George Wendt watches at the 
Green Grove bank, Larry!” Anna Lyman 
cried to her son. 

Larry got up; the wireless apparatus 


was his and, thus supplied with local 
news, it gave him a feeling of new im- 
portance. He did not value this impor- 
tance before his mother and father; but 
he liked to feel himself somebody before 
Florence Heath, the school-teacher. 

“Can you get more about the bank, 
Larry?” she asked. 

He shook his head: “Not unless they 
tell us more,” he said. “This is only a 
receiving apparatus.” Nevertheless, he 
fooled with his tuners, twisting a dial for- 
ward and back. Of course he knew how 
the apparatus worked; someone, in Chi- 
cago, was reading the news into a trans- 
mitter, which broadcasted his voice in a 
great circle all about, to be picked up by 
receptors like his own here and magnified 
and amplified into a voice again. Yet it 
seemed so mechanical that it appeared 
plausible to twist a handle here and turn 
the voice back to that item about Green 
Grove. So Larry twisted, and got, for his 
trouble, only a raucous rasp; he tuned 
back to 360-meter wave length and the 
voice plainly articulated: “American Can 
closed 39.” 

“Stocks,” said Larry. “That’s all 
that’s coming now.” 


UT his mother was not thinking of 

stocks. “They’ve killed George 
Wendt!” she realized, clenching her mall, 
strong hands as she stood staring at the 
machine. What could she do about it? 
Anna Lyman was wondering; for although 
in recent years she had retreated, with her 
deaf and aging husband and with her 
youngest son, to the shelter of the fringe 
ofa great city where people took off your 
own hands responsibilities of many sorts, 
Anna Lyman could not yet accustom her- 
self to considering. the murder of a friend 
as no particular concern of her own. Her 
people—the Harwiches, who had teamed 
from Massachusetts to Indiana ninety 
years ago, and then prairie-schoonered on 
to Nebraska and into Montana—had been 
frontier people, and accustomed for too 
long to look to themselves. 

Larry, though the youngest of her 
seven children, yet knew enough of his 
mother’s spirit in the old days to recognize 
what she was feeling: “You can’t do any- 
thing this time, Mother. The police know 
now and will be after them.” 

She did not reply or even move, until 
her husband pulled at her sleeve. “What’s 
botherin’ you, Anna?” he demanded, 
cupping his hand at his ear again. 

“Henry, somebody’s robbed the bank 
at Green Grove and killed George Wendt 
and shot two more!” 

Larry left his instrument, which still 


talked on about stocks, and stepped out 
neon the porch; Florence Heath followed 
im. 

“Tsn’t that. wonderful, Larry!” Flor- 
ence said. 

He stared away through the darkness 
toward Green Grove. What a black 
night! Clouds, low, wet, black June clouds 
were over the sky, the moon was above 
them; at least, the moon ought to be 
above them, Larry knew; but there were 
no beams of its light streaking through. 
Yet some sort of glow reached the ground; 
for though you could not discern the 
presence of light yet you could see the 
gray bulk of white thin; uch as C barn 
there, on the right; D barn beyond. Yes, 
you could see even the schoolhouse down 
on the edge of the farm, the square white 
building which was the reason for Florence 
Heath’s boarding, fall, winter, and spring, 
with the Lymans. You could see, too, the 
narrow, straight streak of the Rand road 
—the new white cement road to Green 
Grove and on to Lake Zurich. 

There by the gray spot of the school- 
house the Peavey road crossed it; but that 
was a black road, unpaved, and invisible 
to-night. No auto lights appeared on the 
Peavey road; for few drivers, and they 
only the farmers and the hands who lived 
along it, used the dirt road at night; but 
cars were on the Rand road, red tail- 
lights bobbing away toward Green Grove 
and Lake Zurich, white and yellow head- 
lights, in pairs, rushing toward Chicago. 

ere came a pair on a truck; in the still- 
ness of the black night Larry and Florence 
could hear and feel the rumble. 

“That’s the milk truck,” Florence said. 

Larry nodded, and watched it slowing 
up; its headlights swung upon the school 
and showed it glaring white. The truck 
had stopped, Larry knew, beside the Ly- 
man loading platform, where the hired 
hands had Tet the cans of the evening 
milking. The hands had driven on, in the 
Lyman truck, to Lake Zurich, where a 
dance was to-night. 


THE milk truck—that was the big five- 
ton truck which was gathering the filled 
cans for the dairy farmers all along the 
cement road—finished taking its load 
from the Lyman platform; its headlights 
changed to tail-light; and even the Rand 
road became empty. But the sound of a 
motor came from the blackness east on 
the Peavey road. No light down there, 
just the motor noise. 

“El Swint,” said Larry; El, of the next 
farm, had a small car with special gener- 
ator for his lights, which he had installed 
himself and which was out of order just 
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now. “Hey, El!” 
Larry yelled sud- 
denly; “‘look out for 
that cinder pile!” 

For the Lyman 
hands had hauled cin- 
ders from the rail- 
road that afternoon, 
dumped them on the 
Peavey road, and 
had not yet spread 
them; the pile was 
black, of course, and 
invisible to anyone 
running without 
lights; and that car, 
without lights, hit it 
and hit hard. “EI” 
yelled Larry, and he 
ran. 


HAT. car wasn’t 
El’s; it wasn’t a 
flivver; it was a big, 
long touring car, 
turned over and 
ditched, and three 
men had been in it. 
At least three men, 
for Larry could see 
three blurs moving 
about with gray spots 
for faces and smaller 
pa spots for hands. 
‘hey didn’t speak 
loudly, but whis- 
pered to each other; 
then one of them 
suddenly said, loudly, 
“Hello, you!” 

That voice didn’t 
sound right. “These 
are the men that 
blew up the Green 
Grove bank! Lar- 
ry’s instincts warned 
him. He didn’t re- 
ply; he stood still, 
staring at the blur of 
the face which said “Hello, you.” There 
was the spot of the hand below it, about 
two feet below the face; and the hand 
looked divided by something black which 
lined across the gray; and Larry guessed 
what it was—a revolver pointed at his 
stomach. “They killed George Wendt 
and shot two more,” Larry reacted to 
himself. A false move, and hé would be 
dead; and Florence would be shot or 
slugged, for Florence must be almost be- 
hind him, since she had run when he had. 
Then he thought of his mother running 
out when she heard shots, and of her being 
struck down or shot down! And he rea- 
lized that the only possible way to save 
himself or anybody was not to betray 
what he knew. Florence was stopped 
about ‘twenty feet back by the hated 
wire fence, through which she had to come 
carefully; she could not possibly see that 
these men had guns. 

For the matter of that, Larry couldn’t 
actually see the gun; it was from guessing 
that these men were the Green Grove bank 
robbers that he guessed the gun. He 
thought quickly, with his life and Flor- 
ence’s hanging on his thinking quickly; 
he thought: “They don’t know | know 
about the Green Grove bank. They don’t 
suppose I see the gun.” 

Aloud he replied, “Hello. Can I help 


you any?” 


The American Magazine 


‘They killed George Wendt and shot two more,” Larry 


His voice sounded unnatural; but they 
wouldn’t know how unnatural. “If I let 
on,” he reasoned with himself, ‘they'll 
plunk us.” And panic struck him for 
Florence. How to get warning to her? 

There wasn’t any way; and she wouldn’t 
suspect, until too late, any more than he 
had. What were the Green Grove bandits 
doing on the Peavey road, and driving 
west! You’d expect them to be going east 
if they used the Peavey road at all. 

“They’ve been headed off; or they’re 
afraid they’re headed off,” Larry realized; 
and with it realized that the men must, 
therefore, be the more ugly and desperate. 
He was wet with cold sweat. 

“Were all right except for that pile of 
cinders. Did you dump it there?” another 
voice came back to Larry. 

“Shut up!” said the first voice to this 
one; and the other obeyed. 


ANOTHER voice spoke, and not from 
any of the three faces which Larry 
could see: there was a fourth man back 
there under the car; or perhaps he had 
been under and they had pulled him out. 
Plainly, he was hurt; his legs, it seemed; 
anyway, he couldn’t stand. He swore; he 
cursed and spat. 

“Shut up!” said the first voice to him; 
and the injured man was quiet. 

“You got a car here, or horses, to pull 


us back on the road?” the voice from that 
nearest face, two feet above the pointed 
gun, said to Larry. 

“We got a car,” he answered. “And 
horses.” 

“All right; show us the way.” 

Larry turned, and there was Florence 
about ten feet away; he choked an im- 
pulse to tell her to run. It was too late to 
run; they had her covered, too, of course. 

“Anybody hurt here?” Florence asked. 

How was her voice, Larry wondered. 
Shaky? Or was all the shakiness in him? 
Did she suspect these men? 

“Nobody hurt,” said the voice which 
had complained about the cinder pile. 
“Just our car tipped over.” $ 

“Oh,” said Florence. “Thars good.” 

“We're going up to the barn,” said the 
man, “to get a team.” And he stepped 
beside Florence. The other two walked 


‘on each side of Larry. They had put up 


their guns; apparently they felt they 
were unsuspected. And in his momentary 
safety, Larry became bold and schemed 
wildly: ‘‘How can I get these men?” 
And he planned crazily, like a boy, how 
he might suddenly turn and surprise and 
overwhelm them, all three. This man’s 
gun was undoubtedly in his pocket, almost 
at Larry’s hand. He might grab it and 
knock the man down and shoot or capture 
the other two; and all before Florence! 


Mother’s Thrilling Adventure With the Radio, by Epwin BALMER 


reacted to himself. A false move and he would be dead 


He could do it. Almost, but not quite, 
he convinced himself he could. Not quite, 
because, when hot and tense and drawn 
up, imagining himself striking, a counter- 
sensation of being struck seized him; and 
in this quiver, he had proved too slow and 
they too’‘many; in this, bullets were in him 
from pistols flashing at him; and he im- 
agined pistols flashing at Florence, too. 

e imagined her screaming a wild, help- 
less cry to him; and Larry went weak and 
submissive again. 

“Your horses in there?” the man on his 
right asked him. 

“No; that’s a cow barn.” 

“Then they’re there?” 

“That’s a cow barn, too. This is a 
dairy farm,” Larry explained meekly. 

“Where are your horses?” 

“In the barn back of the house.” 

“All right.” 

But the voice did not sound all right. 
“Who was at the house? How many 
men?” these bandits must be wondering. 

“You go up and get your horses,” the 
man on the left said. He seemed never 
to think as quickly as the other, who in- 
stantly added, “No, we'll get em.” 

A sharp, deadly tone was in that, some- 
thing which warned Larry, “You make a 

ueer move now, and you’re gone. We 

on’t know who’s in that house and we'll 
take no chances.” 


The man with Florence was talking to 
her, and Larry heard, “ Big place you got 
here.” 

“Yes; we’ve six hands living on the 
place besides the family.” 

Bad to say that, Larry thought; that 
might mean the death of her and of him. 
Didn’t Florence yet realize what she was 
up against? Or was that her play, her 
bluff to make these men think that to- 
night the Lyman farm was strong? If so, 
it was a bad play, maybe the worst pos- 
sible; so he said quickly, to correct it: 

“Sorry our hands aren’t here to help 

ou out. They’ve all gone to Lake Zurich. 
Tok my father and mother at the house.” 

“That’s too bad,” said the quick 
thinker on Larry’s right, and Larry was 
sure he was sizing up that statement. 

Maybe he believed it, maybe not; and if 
he did not, but put it down as a trap, why, 
Larry had made matters so much worse. 


E WAS a young fellow, that quick 
thinker; about Larry’s own age, which 
was twenty-three. ‘‘He’s the one that 
killed George Wendt,” Larry thought. 
“And he’d shoot me, just like that.” 
They were coming close to the house. 
“Father and mother are up in their room,” 
Larry recognized, as he noticed their light 
above; and with his picture of their com- 
ing down to these Green Grove robbers— 
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his father deaf and 


slow to understand, 
his mother so quick 
and fearless, and so 
weak and helpless— 
Larry went into 
frightful imaginings. 
Then he heard words 
between Florence 
and the man with 
her; she stopped and 
turned, and before 
the glow of the house 
lights he saw the 
man quickly raise 
his hands and seize 
her, and Larry leaped 
forward. 


THE next thing he 
knew he was lying 
in the grass beside the 
flower garden. He 
could feel on his face 
the grass, and in his 
nose was the strong 
odor of lilies-of-the- 
valley, which were in 
the garden beside 
the porch. He real- 
ized that the light 
about him was from 
the sitting - room, 
where was the speak- 
ing-box of the wire- 
less telephone, which 
was talking again; 
and as the windows 
and the door were 
open, he could hear 
the voice distinctly. 
But he could not 
move; he could not 
shut his mouth, 
which was stuffed 
full of cloth, for he 
was gagged and tied. 

“The men that 
came in the car with- 
out lights,” he recollected. “The Green 
Grove bank robbers who killed George 
Wendt.” And he realized : “They slugged 
me when I started for Florence when that 
man grabbed her.” 

The quick thinker must have hit him, 
for he hare was on the right side of his 
head. Where was Florence? He could not 
see her nor hear her voice. What had hap- 
pened in the house? He could not see his 
mother or father, or hear their voices; he 
could not hear any voice but the one from 
the box on the living-room mantel which 
soon said: . . . “‘Green Grove bank...” 

How was it that it was talking about 
the bank again? Had somebody turned it 
back? Larry remembered that he had not 
turned off the receiving apparatus but had 
left it tuned to the 360-meter wave length, 
which picked up the musical program and 
the news of the night and whatever else 
might be added. The voice that had been 
repeating stock quotations when Larry 
and Florence stepped out now enunciated: 


“. . . evidently by four men who came and 
escaped in a black touring car. Two of them 


were plainly seen.” = 


Now Larry had it; the wireless tele- 
phone was in use to-night not merely to 
spread news of Mr. Harvey in London and 
the earthquake in Peru and the bank rob- 
bery at Gren (Continued on page 156) 


Friends and Partners 48 Years 
Without a Single Break 


McIntyre and Heath, the famous comedians, have stuck together 
through thick and thin, for almost half a century; always 
on a straight fifty-fifty basis of work and salary 


By Mary B. Mullett 


F YOU ever have lost a friend through 
some quarrel, if you can’t get along 
with your wife or some other member 
of your family, if you and your busi- 

_ Ress associate have broken off rela- 
tions because you couldn’t pull together, 
read this story of McIntyre and Heath, 
who have been friends and partners for 
almgst fifty years without a single break. 
cIntyre and Heath! No theatregoer 
can think of one name without the other. 
They are the Damon and Pythias of the 
dramatic world. In sickness 
and in health, in poverty 
and in prosperity, in hot- 
headed youth and in the 
sober sixties of life—always 
they have stuck together for 
the common good of both. 
It is the most extraordi- * 
nary thing of its kind that 


can do this because they have worked 
together, fairly and unselhshly, for years. 

“In all comedy teams,” said McIntyre, 
“there is the ‘straight’ actor and the 
comedian; the former ‘feeds’ the lines to 
the comedian, so that the latter can get 
oft the jokes that bring the laughs. But 
we never have worked that way. Heath 
is the ‘straight’ man and I am the ‘come- 
dian.’ But the way we do things is this: 
Heath says something that gives me a 
chance to make a joke that gets a laugh; 


Why Partners So Often 


Fall Out 


that you are the main guy in the team, and 
could do just as well by yourself. Isn’t 
that a temptation to try going it alone?” 
I asked. 

“No!” exclaimed McIntyre. “People 
who perhaps were jealous of our success 
have tried to break up the combination. 
They would ask me why I didn’t quit 
Tom and rake in the whole pot for myself. 
And they would go to Tom the same way. 
But it didn’t work! We're better off to- 
gether, and we know it.” 

Both men had relatives 
who were actors, or dancers, 
or clowns; so it was natural 
for them to take up the 
same sort of career. Heath, 
who was born in Philadel- 
phia, ran away from home 
when he was about eleven 
years old and did a song 


I know of. In a profession 
that is honeycombed with 
jealousy, neither personal 
ambitions nor the intrigues 
of their rivals have been 
able to cause dissension be- 
tween these two friends. 

Marriage breaks up many 
a friendshi bur lim McIn- 
tyre and Pom eath have 
been married for years and 
their wives always travel 
with them; yet there never 
has been a misunderstand- 
ing among them. Each 
couple had an only child, 
a son, and these two only 
sons died. So even the 
preat sorrow of each has 

een the same. 

Heath is sixty-nine years 
old—but is straight as an 
arrow and looks twenty 
yee rs younger than his age. 

cIntyre is sixty-five—and 
looks thirty-five. In years 
they have grown old to- 
gether; but in work they 
have kept young together. 


“With your years of experience, what would 
you say is the commonest cause of trouble be- 
tween people who can’t get along together?” 

They thought this over; then Heath said, “Selfishness 
and insincerity. Don’t you think soy pmi? 

“Yes,” said McIntyre. “Most o 
come in friendship, or in business, are due to the selfish- 
ness that makes one partner afraid he isn’t getting all 
he should. He thinks he’s carrying the other fellow. 
He wants the lion’s share of the credit for any success 
that comes; and he begrudges his partner whatever 
credit the partner gets. I’ve seen hundreds of actors 
who tried to work together as a team; and I’ve seen 
practically all of them break it off and try to go alone. 

ut most of them fizzled out pretty quick. 

“If you work with other people, you’ve got to under- 
stand one thing: The better the other fellow does, the 
better it is for you. If you put a spoke in his wheel, you 
make your own wheel drag, too. That’s just as true of 
friends, or of husbands and wives, as it is of business 
partners. Tie up with someone you like—and then quit 
thinking of him as someone else. You’ve got to realize 
that his interests are yours. Ain’t that so, Tom?” 

“You bet it is!” said Heath. 


Mẹ MULLETT asked McIntyre and Heath: 


the breaks that 


and dance in Kid Burns’s 
place in New York. 

“Iet was a tough joint,” 
he said, as we three sat in 
McIntyre’s dressing-room 
after the show one night. 
“Burns used to get up at 
one end of the hall and say: 
“Well, ladies and gentlemen, 
which will you have—a 
dance, a sing-a-song an’ 
dance, or a rat-killin’?’ 
They had little dogs that 
would kill rats so fast you 
could hardly count ’em. 
Each dog would be timed 
on killing a hundred rats, 
and the crowd would bet on 
the dog of their choice. 

“For the next ten years I 
roved around the country; 
sometimes working in the 
variety halls, sometimes do- 
ing odd jobs of one sort or 
another. It was no kind of 
life for a boy to lead; and it 
wasn’t surprising that my 
health broke down, and I 
had to go to Texas to try 


On the stage they are as spontaneously 
funny as if they were two boys, just be- 
ginning their career; and they work just 
as hard. Every single night they put in 
new jokes and new business. Often they 
do this on the spur of the moment. They 
are so sure of each other that if one springs 
a new joke he knows that the other will 
come back, quick as a flash, with a funny 
answer. I. have seen them do the same 
scene two*nights in succession, and the 
two versions were entirely different. They 
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but my joke always gives him a chance to 
come back with an answer that gets 
another laugh.” 

“You might say that we're selling 
laughs,” said Heath. “If Jim can sell an 
extra one, I get half the proceeds. If I 
can sell an extra one, Jim gets half the 
proceeds. We never forget that we are 
financially interested in each other’s work. 
That’s the way men in any kind of busi- 
ness ought to feel.” 

“ But suppose somebody tells one of you 


eo . . 
to get it back again.” 


In the meantime, McIntyre was wan- 
dering around like Heath—only more so, 
if possible. He was born in Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, in a part of the town then occu- 
pied by families from Ireland. Most of 
them lived in rude shanties, while the 
McIntyres had a real house. 

“But it was a mighty small one,” he 
told me. “I can remember my father say- 
ing to my mother, as he lay on his death- 
bed, ‘Mary, if 1 (Continued on page 104) 


Photograph above by the Field Studio Photograph at right by Apeda, N. Y. 
McIntyre & Heath 


“ir negro specialty act. Later they appeared in 

© Ham Tree,” in which they had a long run a 

ew years 2&0. Last season they put on “Red Pepper;” and 

- although Heath was rig hag and McIntyre sixty-five, they 

were elt A the whole show. The small insert shows them as 
they were when they became partners, in 1874. 


Photo by Puffer, N. Y. 


L. F. Loree 


MR. LOREE is an internationally recognized author- 
ity in railway circles. For more than fifteen years he 
has served.as president of the Delaware & Hudson, and 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the Kansas 
City Southern. Both roads were facing serious diffi- 
culties when he was called to their management. In 
record time he set them solidly on their fitri «In 1901 


he became president of the Baltimore & Ohio, just out 
of the hands of a receiver. Within three years he had 
completely rehabilitated the system. Mr, Loree’s ideas 
about the operation of railroads have permeated the 
lines of the entire country. He was born in Fulton 

Illinois, sixty-four years ago, and began his railway ? 
as a thirty:ft}¥?'lar-a-month wenithouging a paias 


The Story of a Man Who 
Gets Things Done 


L. F. Loree, who has put more railroads on their feet than any other 
man now living, declares that accuracy and thoroughness 
are at the basis of all business achievement. 
The story of a remarkable career 


HERE goes the best informed r: til- 

road man in the United States,” 

remarked a famous banker, as 

Leonor Fresnel Loree took his de- 

parture from a Wall Street confer- 
ence one afternoon last winter. 

For twenty years Loree has been an out- 
standing figure in railway affairs. To-dav, 
by common consent, he wears the mantle 
of Harriman and Hill. This is a tribute to 
the man himself rather than 
to the size of the properties 
he now directs. Neither 
the Delaware & Hudson, of 
which he has been president 
since 1907, nor the Kansas 
City Southern, of which he 
has been executive head 
since 1906, are comparable 
in mileage to any of our 


By Merle Crowell 


Three times he turned down an offer 
of the presidency. Finally, the financiers 
came back with a salary offer so large 
that Loree was forced to consider it. His 
three years with the B. & O. had brought 
it to a state of prosperity. He knew that 
the remaining details of his plans could 
be carried out by other hands. So he ac- 
cepted the Rock Island offer. 

Within nine months he had mapped 


If You Reach the Top at 


45, You'll Do Well 


Lake Erie, the Pére Marquette, and other 
lines. 

Loree sits behind the simple flat-top 
desk in his New York office, a man of mas- 
sive build, with firm, quiet voice, and 
lucent gray eyes that look from, what 
physiognomists call the “concave” type 
of face—characteristic of men who “get 
things done.” In contour his face reminds 
one somew hat of General Grant. 

“One of the remarkable 
things about Mr. Loree,” a 
close associate told me, * 
his capacity for cae ueine 
thought into action. As 
soon as he has all the facts 
of a problem before him, he 
knows instantaneously whit 
to do—and does it. I have 
never seen him hesitate or 


“I HAVE noticed a tendency to- 
ward impatience among the 
younger generation of employees,” 
says Mr. Loree, “because they do 


half-dozen far-flung trans- 

continental systems. Yet, at 
their helms, Loree has merely 
added to the extraordinary 
achievements of his earlier 
career. 


grope for a solution, once 
he was completely informed; 
but he will thread his wav 
with infinite patience until 
the facts have been ascer- ` 
tained. 


The Kansas City South- 
ern, just out of the receiv- 
er’s hands, was known in 
the railway world as “a 
right of way and two streaks 
of rust,” when Loree was 
called from retirement to 
save it from total loss. He 
made it the banner road of 
the Southwest. The Dela- 
ware & Hudson was totter- 
ing from the panic of 1907 
when E. H. Harrimanturned 
the tremendous task of its’ 
rehabilitation over to Loree. 
He set it on its feet with 
amazing speed and surety. 

Long before this, Loree 
had qualified as an expert 
physician for sick railroads. In 1901, 
when only forty-three years old, he was 
called to the presidency of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, also just out of the hands of 
a receiver and in a pitiful state of disor- 
ganization. His resuscitation of the B. & 
O. system was one of the great accom- 
plishments of American rail annals. 

Meanwhile, a powerful Wall Street co- 
terie had obtained control of the Rock 
Island lines, the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railway, and several lesser roads, and 
had mapped out an ambitious program. 
In furthering it, it was decided that Loree’s 
services must be obtained at all costs. 


not get on faster. They do not stop 


to think how long the road 
Roughly, it takes twenty years to 
master the detail and sweep of a 
great business enterprise like a rail- 
road or a steel corporation. No one, 
unless he possesses an extraordinary 
endowment of genius, should expect 
to win to the heights of such a field 
younger than forty-five.” 


out complete plans for the rehabilitation 
of the system and had started to put them 
into effect. But questions arose, over 
which the reconciliation of opposing views 
became impossible, and Loree resigned. 
Shortly afterward he withdrew from ac- 
tive railroad management, a step made 
necessary by ill health and overwork. 
After a retirement of two vears, he 
came back into harness as the head of the 
two systems he now unects. He found 
time, however, to assist in the Rock Island 
reorganization. This was followed by 
other notable achievements—including 
the reorganization of the Wheeling & 


“This capacity for quick 
decision is due to three 
things: good judgment, a 
marvelous memory, and 
powers of concentration that 
are uncanny. As a youth 
he realized that whoever al- 
lows his mind to wander 
never gets far. So he 
trained himself to concen- 
trate. 

“Packed away in his 

- mind are tens of thousands 
of related facts about rail- 
roading, from every angle— 
mechanical, operative, finan- 
cial, administrative. Having 
worked up from the very 
bottom, he knows them at 

first hand. Recently he has transferred 
some of these facts to the manuscript of a 
book several hundred pages long, a book 
that will be a veritable encyclopedia of 
practical railroading. In addition, he has 
an extraordinary range of information 
about history, economics, social progress, 
religion, and a dozen other subjects. 

“A keen judge of men, he possesses ver- 
itable genius in selecting subordinates for 
promotion. Somehow, he seems to know in- 
stinctively the qualities that make for suc- 
cessful leadership. 

Later, I found occasion to dnas with 
Loree this subject (Continued on page 144) 
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Miss Dutton Knows What 
You Like to Eat 


A few years ago Miss Dutton was keeping a boarding-house in Chicago; 
to-day she has restaurants in which she feeds 4,000,000 people a 
year—Read what she tells about the things these millions 
like toeat, and see if they are the things you like 


HERE is a woman in Chicago 

who feeds more than seventy-five 

thousand people a week—four 

millions of hungry human beings 

a year! She does it in three 
restaurants, two of which are not open on 
Sundays or holidays; if they were, she 
would feed more thousands. 

It is one of the largest businesses of its 
kind in the country. Yet this woman 
started her enterprise only ; 
about twelve years ago, 
with but a few hundred dol- 
lars of capital, and with no 
business experience. More- 
over, she was past fifty 
years old when she began. 

It is an interesting story 
of what can be accomplished 
by knowing some one thing 
well; although in this case 
it must be admitted that 
the woman had also a lot of 
common sense and an un- 
common personality. 

Her hair is almost the 
only really snow-white 
thing I saw in Chicago. She 
says it turned white, from 
worry, when she was twenty- 
two years old. But she did 
her worrying early and got 
through with it. ‘To-day she 
has the infectious laugh of a 
confirmed optimist. 

Her name is Mary L. 
Dutton and she was born on 
a farm in western New York. 
She lived in that section 
until she was thirty years 
old, teaching school and do- 
ing other things calculated 
to turn anyone’s hair gray. Then the 
family moved to Dakota. And at the time 
- of the World’s Fair, the mother and two 
daughters went to Chicago and opened a 
boarding-house. 

We are now “getting warm,” as the 
children say, to the one thing which Miss 
Dutton knew thoroughly. Although the 
family never had been over-supplied with 
money, it never had been under-supplied 
with good food. The women of the house- 
hold not only knew good cooking when 
they tasted it, but they could produce it 
themselves. 

Mary Dutton had a positive gift in this 
direction; but she never dreamed, until a 
few years ago, that her knowledge of food 
and of cooking would make a fortune for 
her. Certainly there were no signs of any 
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By Allison Gray 


such roseate future a dozen years ago, in 
her boarding-house days. 

“We had rented a large residence,” she 
explained to me; “but the trouble was 
that it also had very large rooms! The 
rent was in proportion to the size of the 
house, which was filled with a great num- 
ber of cubic feet of air, sparsely populated 
with paying boarders! If the rooms had 
been smaller, our profits would have been 


What Do You Pay For 
a| Your Lunch on the Average? 


“(NUR average check last year, for all the 
hundreds of thousands of meals served, 
was forty-five cents,” says Miss Dutton. “On 
the whole, I think people eat less than they 
did before the war. They got into the habit 
then of conserving food, and found that they 
were as well, or better, so they continue to be 
more moderate in eating. 

“ Looking back still further, there has been 
a change in the make-up of the average per- 
son’s meal. To-day they eat less meat, and 
more vegetables, salad, and dessert. The fact 
that they undoubtedly eat more sweets than 
they used to may be partly due to prohibi- 
tion. 
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larger. I know that now. But I didn’t 
know it when we took the house. 

“Then, too, the landlord was a very 
progressive person. You’ve heard people 
talk of keeping one jump ahead of their 
competitors. Well, my life was spent in 
trying to keep one jump ahead of the rent. 
We never got to the point of showing a 
profit that the landlord didn’t raise the 
rent so that it swallowed the profit. 

“We were feverishly struggling to keep 
ahead of our expenses when a friend told 
me of a woman who had opened a cafeteria 
down-town and was making a success of 
it. My friend urged ~ne to try the venture 
myself. And with the courage of complete 
ignorance I decided to do that very thing. 

“The only place I could find was a 
second-floor room on Monroe Street where 


someone else had tried to run a cafeteria. 
but had given it up. The room wasn't 
large, it was very unattractive, and the 
rent was rather appalling, even to me with 
my experience in high rents. But I took it. 

“The place had been called the Rex; 
because, as the previous proprietor ex- 
plained to me, that name had only three 
letters and was therefore cheap to put on 
a sign! I was extravagant enough to cai! 
my place the ‘Coloniai 
Kitchen,’ which had about 
as many letters as any name 
I could have picked out. 
My present restaurants are 
called the Ontra Cafeterias. 
which name has just as 
many letters. 

“Im sure I don’t know 
how I happened to live—in 
a business way—to tell the 
tale. I had been in a cafe- 
teria only two or three times. 
I hadn’t studied the meth- 
ods, or the costs, or any- 
thing! Absolutely, the only 
knowledge I had, that could 
help me, was my knowledge 
of food and cooking. I had 
enough money to pay the 
few hundred dollars neces- 
sary to buy the equipment 
already in the place, to pay 
my first month’s rent, to dù 
my first day’s marketing— 
and that was about all. 

“I did not serve break- 
fast at that time, only 
luncheon and dinner. The 
day of the opening I took a 
clean white dress down with 
me; for my idea was that 
I would stand around, all dressed up in 
white, and smile on my customers. But 
I didn’t have a chance even to look at 
that white dress! I was in the kitchen 
the whole time, up to my elbows in work. 
And instead of smiling on the customers, 
I was soon praying that not another one 
would come near the place that day. 

“Not very many did come, for that 
matter. It poured rain and there weren't 
more than twenty-five people there for 
luncheon. But with my inexperience and 
unpreparedness, they seemed like twenty- 
five hundred. Out at the boarding-house, 
we'd had a colored boy as waiter. He had 
helped the cook occasionally and liked the 
work, so I had blithely given him the job 
of ‘chef’ at the cafeteria. He had the title, 
but for some time I did most of the work. 


Miss Dutton Knows What You Like to Eat, by ALLISON Gray 


“I opened the place late in April and 
took in about one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars the first week. At the three restau- 
rants I now have, our receipts are often 
around six thousand dollars a day; but I 
was glad enough to average twenty-five 
dollars a day that first week. It increased 
steadily after that, except for the usual 
summer slump; and early in October, when 
we took in nine hundred dollars in one 
week, I felt as rich as Croesus.” 

“ But were you making money?” I in- 
terrupted. “Had you learned to figure 
vour overhead charges and to know just 
where you stood financially?” 

“I’m not sure that I even knew the 
words ‘overhead charges’ at that time,” 
laughed Miss Dutton. “But I knew I was 
making a profit. I heard of a dressmaker 
recently who has no accounting system. 
Someone asked her how she knew what a 
dress really cost. ‘I don’t know,’ she said. 
‘ But I know I’m making a profit, because 
there’s my bank account!’ Well, 1 paid 
my bills promptly, and before long I had 
a bank account. So I knew I was making 
some money. Later, of course, I learned 
more businesslike methods. 


“BUT it is a marvel to me now that I 
got along at all. The only way I can 
explain it is that I knew good food and 
zood cooking, and insisted on both. And 

did not make the mistake of so many 
persons, prei women, who start in 
business in a small way. I did not try to 
make a large profit on a small amount of 
business. ] have seen many enterprises go 
to smash because their owners did that; 
they tried to get a profit of fifty to one 
hundred per cent, or even two hundred 
per cent, on the limited business they 
were doing. They did not realize that they 
must compete with established concerns 
that were making a small percentage of 
profit on a large amount of business. 

“From the very start, my chief interest 
was in increasing the size of the business; 
aside, of course, from my one original idea 
about giving good food. I was always 
planning and working to get more cus- 
tomers. If I could do that, I knew I could 
make money, provided I used common 
business sense—which is really only com- 
mon sense, anyway. 

“After two years at my first location, I 
moved to Wabash Avenue opposite 
Marshall Field’s store. This was another 
second-floor establishment, and I soon 
wanted to get on the ground floor. In 
1916 I leased two large ground-floor 
places, a few blocks apart; took them on 
a ten-year lease—afterward .extended to 
seventeen years—at an annual rental of 
$25,000 for one and $30,000 for the other, 
which were somewhat increased later. 

“A good many people seemed to think 
I was crazy,” laughed Miss Dutton. 
“They gave me six months to go into 
bankruptcy. But I didn’t worry. For 
some reason, I never have worried since 
I went into business. I’ve worked hard, 
and I’ve thought hard. But I haven’t 
worried. Competition has increased five 
hundred per cent since I started; but I’ve 
tended strictly to my own knitting; and 
while I may have dropped a stitch now 
and then, I’ve never got into a snarl. 

“ Apropos of the prediction that I would 
go into bankruptcy inside of six-months, 
here is something that will interest you”: 
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MARY L. DUTTON 


Miss Mary L. Dutton started a little second-floor cafeteria in Chicago twelve 


years ago, when she was past fifty years old. 


To-day, as president and chief 


owner of the Ontra Corporation, she conducts three restaurants that feed 
75,000 people a week. She has built up this enormous business herself, 
although she began with only a few hundred dollars of capital, and with no 
experience except what she had gained through keeping a boarding-house 


And Miss Dutton produced a sheet on 
which the records of the two restaurants 
mentioned were presented in diagram 
form. 

“The first place, you see, was opened in 
April, 1916,” she said; “and we began 
with 2,000 customers a day. The line 
shoots straight up without a break to the 
middle of June, when we served 3,400 per- 
sons a day. In October we served 3,900 
a day. I hadn’t gone into bankruptcy yet! 
The second place opened in December, 
with 2,300 a day, and inside of three 
months served almost 3,000 a day. Five 
years later, December, 1921, the two 
places served about 9,000 a day. This 
season I opened a third place, away out 
on the North Side, with a seating capacity 
of 1,200, the largest cafeteria, except pos- 
sibly in Los Angeles, in the world. The 
three places serve more than seventy-five 
thousand persons a week.” 

“With a family of that size,” I said, 
“you must know a good deal about what 
people like to eat. How many different 
kinds of food do you provide at each 
meal?” 

“About two hundred at dinner and at 
luncheon; not so many at breakfast, of 
course.” $ 

“Let’s go right down the line,” I said; 


‘ 


‘and you tell me what are the favorite 
dishes; what people like most, and what 
they like least. I imagine that a cafeteria 
gives a better line on people’s tastes than 
a regular restaurant does. In a cafeteria, 
the customer actually sees all the different 
eatables; he doesn’t simply read a list of 
them on a bill of fare.” 


j YES that’s true,” agreed Miss Dutton; 

“but the inexperienced person often 
takes the first item he comes to, if it looks 
appetizing. You know that the first thing 
you do is to supply yourself with a trav, 
napkin, and small E A Then you 
come—in my restaurants at least—to the 
display of bread and rolls. There are three 
or four kinds of bread and six or eight 
varieties of rolls. Two slices of bread, or 
two rolls, are all that anyone really wants 
with a meal; but I have seen strangers 
take half a dozen different kinds of rolls. 
They couldn’t possibly eat them all. But 
the rolls ‘looked good to them,’ and they 
didn’t seem to realize that they were going 
to want other things. 

“White bread is the most popular kind; 
but rolls are more popular than any kind 
of bread. And of all the kinds of rolls we 
make, those with poppy seeds on top 
appeal to the (Continued on page 148) 


Hearing a rustle I glanced out, and saw Lady Landsmere and Ransom sitting together in the garden 


- the Acaray Mountains. 


Two Pigs 


The story of a swift and terrible punishment 
By Henry C. Rowland 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL 


Y OLD friend Doctor Leyden, 

naturalist and for many 

years collector for museums, 

wrote to me to come and 

visit him at his place high up 
the Maroni River. 

“Ive started the greatest show on 
earth,” he said in his letter, “but the 
trouble is it can’t be put on the road. It’s 
well worth taking in, for you at least. So 
get aboard the ‘Hollandia’ in New York 
and get off at Paramaribo, where my 
friend the governor will forward you 
here.” 

The Maroni River forms the boundary 
between Dutch and French Guiana, and 
Leyden had, as I knew, establighed him- 
self well up-stream, near the foothills of 
Following his 
instructions, I boarded the “ Hollandia;” 
and, on arriving at Paramaribo, I was 
immediately installed in the governor’s 
hospitable residence and told that in a 
few days he would be sending his yacht 
down the river, where Leyden’s boat 
would be waiting. This shortly came to 
pass, and I was met by Leyden’s boat. 

The outfit was in charge of an Oriental, 
a Javanese, who told me that his name was 
Herang. The speech and manner and 

eneral appearance of this man led me to 
elieve that his caste was considerably 
above his form of service and that he 
might be bound to Leyden by some tie of 
affection or gratitude. Later, I found this 
to be the case. i 
We reached the rapids at daybreak, 


- hauled up through them with no great difh- 


‘ 
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culty, and presently rounded a turn of the 
river. There, at the end of a little reach, 
where the stream slightly expanded, was 
Leyden’s establishment. It looked precise- 
ly as l had expected: a long, rambling bun- 
galow placed on a little plateau at the top 
of a low bluff, dominating the charming 
reach of river with a view of the rising 
foothills on the other side. The bush 
about it had been cut back to give a free 
expanse of several acres, with some big 
trees well spaced, and there was a jetty 
built out into the stream. 

Then, as we approached the landing, I 
got a wave from the veranda and a white- 
clad figure flashed intermittently as it 
came down a winding path to the jetty. 
A moment or two later we drew alongside 
and Leyden was greeting me cordially. 


I found that he had been commissioned - 


by a rich and important Middle-Western 

y prepare from his own selection a 
series of big groups of South American 
fauna. This undertaking fell within his 
scope, as he was a skilled taxidermist. As 
he had already purchased this reserva- 
tion in which to spend his retiring years, 
it was now his plan to gain the confidence 
of its wild inhabitants, the better to study 
cheir intimate mannerisms. 


“You see, Doctor,” he said, “I exer- 
cise a wild animal protectorate over 
several hundred square miles of jungle all 
about me. The word is being passed 
around that this is an area of friendliness. 
No hunting nor trapping, nor even the 
catching and taming of young. No bird or 
animal or reptile tyranny of any sort and, 
on the other hand, no particular effort 
to make friends. No cadging nor pau- 


” 
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“I see,” I answered, *‘just live and let 


“A little more than that, perhaps. 
Something like your Yellowstone Nation- 
al Park, where the grizzlies, if not precisely 
friendly, are still inoffensive. I am begin- 
ning already to get quite gratifying re- 
sults. I’ve got another guest here who is 
going to help me: Sir George Landsmere 
and his young wife, Lady Landsmere; also 
a third—but he’s a Philistine, and, I’m 
inclined to fear, a most undesirable 
tertiam quid.” 


JEYDEN’S face had clouded and he 
tugged thoughtfully at his short white 
imperial. “I suppose it’s not good form 
to speak that way about a guest, but this 
young man, Mr. Frederic Ransom, is not 
an invited guest. He’s Sir George’s sec- 
retary, and he’s an unmitigated nuisance.” 
“What is Sir George?” l asked. i 
“Sir George Landsmere,” said Leyden, 
“is an English country gentleman of 
about my own age, who for a great many 
years devoted himself almost entirely to 
ig game hunting in all parts of the world. 
An authority on the subject and no poor 
naturalist. Recently he began to write his 
adventures, and his books will be widely 
read. This fellow Ransom is entirely a 
different sort—the son of Sir George’s best 
friend, who was killed in the Boer War. 


Sir George considers him as merely a kid, . 


but I diagnose him as a, perfectly selfish 
and cold-blooded unregenerate, with, 1 
fear, no moral sense at all. He has already 
made me some trouble here. It’s hard to 
keep him from running amuck with my 
unconfined menagerie.” 

“But that wouldn’t be sport,” I said. 

“He wants to go back into the jungle 
some distance and bag a jaguar or ocelot 
or camudi—a boa.” 

I asked if his hospitality included 
snakes. , 

“Harmless ones,” Leyden answered; 
“but of course I can’t expect much 
response from reptiles. They've got in- 
telligence enough, but I doubt if there’s 
a germ of redeeming grace in any snake. 
There might be; they seem to have 
affection for their young and mates, and 


that’s a starter.” 


“Got a boa?” I asked. 
Leyden nodded. “Whopper! Record 
snake, I should say, having never seen a 
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bigger one. At full moon, I tether out a 
pig by a pool about two miles from here.” 

“A bit unethical, isn’t it?” 

“No, I don’t think so, Doctor. I'd 
rather it were a pig than one of my little 
white deer or baboons. Does it matter 
much whether I feed the pig to the boa or 
to my guests? But I am interested in 
studying these snakes at present. In the 
end I shall probably clean them out. 
They seem to have no place in this Eden.” 

All at once a howling baboon began to 
boom out not very far away. 

As we went up the steps, I received 
something of a shock. Standing by the 
rail of the veranda was one of the loveliest 
women I had ever seen. Leyden had not 
warned me that Lady Landsmere was a 
Frenchwoman, with the subtle chic that 
proclaimed her as such. 

Leyden, having introduced me to her, 
then presented a handsome man whose 
good looks were marred by a vicious and 
intolerant expression. He looked thirty- 
five at least, old enough to eliminate the 
plea of youthful folly from any excuse for 
what I immediately discovered —that the 
quarry of his most ardent stalk was not at 
that moment the semi-domesticated game 
of his host but the young wife of his bene- 
factor. His cold gray eyes held a betrav- 
ing gleam as they rested on Lady Lands- 
mere. 

A moment later, the baronet strolled 
out through one of the long French 
windows, pipe in mouth, and with a 
general air of contented négligé. Sir 
George seemed to be-precisely such a man 
as Leyden had described—one of these 
youchtul-oldi men, bricky and hard and 


lean, temperate and easy-going, accus- 


temed to knowing what he wanted and 
getting it without much effort. I could 
quite understand a man of his wealth and 
general well-being marrying this young 
and very lovely woman, and then saving 
himself the bother of a good many tedious 
little details by’ keeping on his protege 
Ransom. 

Ransom was, I felt sure, a fortuneless 
dependent. He would have been clever 
enough to realize what a soft berth he had, 
even though his position had lacked the 
piquancy of a treacherous affair. 


JHILE unpacking, with the assistance 
of Herang, I made another discovery, 
one that developed more importance later 
than I gave it at the time. The Javanese 
servant—he was part Malaysian—fairly 
worshiped the ground his master trod. 
Later, I asked Leyden about him. He 
frowned a little. “Herang is not a com- 
mon man, to say the least of him. I once 
had occasion to render him a considerable 
service. It was not an easy job, and for 
some reason he got it into his head tha: I 
couldn’t have managed it unless I'd bern 
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possessed of more than mortal attributes. 
Much against my wish, he sacrificed rank 
and caste to become my servant. It’s 
rather a gruesome story. lIl tell it to you 
sometime... .” 

Dinner that night was not a distinctly 
pleasant meal. Goodness knows this was 
not the fault of the rare and delicious food, 
served by two half-caste French Guianese 
—but of Ransom. He had drunk enough 
to make him unpleasantly argumentative. 
Perhaps he had taken a dislike to me and 
might have been so, anyway. Sir George 
did not appear to notice it, nor Lady 
Landsmere, but Leyden did. I ventured 
to describe my impressions of the river 
that morning, and Ransom attacked a 
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“Go back to the bungalow with the doctor and 


reference I made to Turner. He talked 
brilliantly and well and looked distinctly 
handsome while expressing himself. 


TEEN the howling baboons came to my 
rescue. They drew their cordon to the 
edge of the clearing and as the night was 
still, like all nights there, the uproar, once 
they got in full swing, interfered with 
conversation. This was no loss to me, 
Ransom doing most of the conversing. 
Presently he fetched up short in his artistic 
discourse and thrust himselfsback in his 
chair with an unintelligible curse: 

“I say, Leyden, isn’t there any duly 
authorized way of stopping that infernal 
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row: 


The boorishness of this speech roused 
my anger. It was none of Ransom’s busi- 
ness, anyhow, if Leyden saw fit to permit 
the chorus. 

“I don’t see just how it is to be man- 
aged offhand, Mr. Ransom,” Leyden 
said. ‘‘These monks have rather been en- 
couraged to sing their evensong.” 

“Well, they ought to be discouraged, 
then,” said Ransom. ‘It gets on a chap’s 
nerves. A shot in the air should have a 
quieting effect.” 

“No doubt it might,” said Leyden; 
“ but it would also have a most disquieting 
effect on others of my animal tenants 
whose confidence I am beginning to win.” 

“All the same,” said Ransom, “there 
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see that he keeps quiet,” Leyden ordered huskily 


ought to be a limit to such a nuisance.” 

“Oh, shut up, Freddy,” drawled Sir 
George in his pleasant voice. ‘“‘It’ud take 
a lot more than a band of apes to bother 
Leyden. Must say, I rather like it my- 
self.” 

“For me, I do not mind,” said Lady 
Landsmere, a dream of beauty in a blue 
taffeta evening gown. “One gets the habit 
of it, like the roar of the sea, or the dia- 
pason „of the insect orchestra when we 
retire. 

“ Right-o,” agreed her husband. “Don’t 
mind him, Leyden. His nerves are raw 
from being in a hunter’s paradise and not 
let draw a bead on anything. Might have 
felt that way myself not many years ago. 


How about you, Doctor?” and he glanced 
across at me. 

“Oh, I find the monkey chorus a lot 
pleasanter than the clatter of iron and the 
squawking of automobile horns.” 

“You can have it,” growled Ransom. 


T THAT moment, with startling sud- 
denness, the booming uproar ceased. 
Then, the silence was cut by a curious noise. 
We looked questioningly at Leyden. Before 
he could speak, it came again, a sort of 
safety valve rush of escaping steam, but 
less strident, and followed by a clack-! 
clack-! clack! 
“Ça-y-est!” murmured Leyden with a 
smile at Lady Landsmere. “That will 


hold the baboons longer than a gunshot. 
It’s my big camudi policing the premises. 
I must say, though, Pd a bit rather he 
made his rounds farther back in the bush! 


ı He must be getting hungry and impatient, 


for his monthly ration is in retard. Never 
knew him to come in so close before.” 

My Lady looked a little disturbed. 

“Oh, la! la!” she exclaimed. “Pd 
rather have the baboons.” 

“There’s no danger,” Leyden assured 
her. “The old chap just wants to let me 
know he’s ready for his dinner.” 

Presently we went out on the screened 
veranda, against the invisible protections 
of which many insects large and small 
were drumming (Continued on page 131) 


Experiences of a Baggage 


Master 


Stories told by George A. Duke, baggage master at the great Pennsylvania 
Terminal in New York City—Human Beings on the rush for trains— 
Dogs that are checked, also mandolins, pigs, ponies, crutches, 
canaries, snakes, lamp shades, pigeons, and skis 


WAS sitting in the baggage office of 

the Pennsylvania Railroad station, 

New York City, when the young 

woman from Pasadena burst into the 

room. She was plainly on the verge 
of hysteria. 

George A. Duke, veteran baggage mas- 
ter, faced her with his reassuring smile. 
Duke is one of the oldest and wisest bag- 
gage men in the country. For- 
ty-seven years he has been in 
the service of the “Penn” sys- 
tem. He has directed the des- - 
unies of the millions of pieces 
of personal impedimenta that 
have flowed in and out of the 
great New York terminal sta- _ 
uon since it was opened to the 
public eleven years ago. In the 
old days, when New York- 
bound passengers were ferried 
over from the Jersey side of the 
Hudson, he held a similar office 
at Jersey City. So his smile is 
born of experience. 

“What can we do for you, 
madam?” asked Duke. 

“Do for me?” There was a 
trace of tears in her voice. 
“You can get me back my 
ticket to California and my fif- 
ty dollars—the last money I’ve 
got tomy name. Those wicked 
men stole them both!” 

“What wicked men?” 

“The expressmen! This 
morning they called for my 
trunk. The ticket and money 
were in an envelope on the 
dresser. After they went away, 
the envelope was missing. I’ve 
been attending the Columbia 
Summer School, and that 
money was all I had left!” And 
she dabbed her eyes with a 
crumpled handkerchief. 

The baggage master exam- 
ined the check issued by the 
transfer company. 

“ Just as soon as I can locate 
your trunk and the men who 
called for it, I will sift the mat- 
ter to the bottom,” he prom- 
ised the tearful young woman. 
“Would you mind waiting outside a bit?” 

As the visitor left the room, Duke 
turned to me. “Pll wager my week’s sal- 
ary against a rusty corkscrew that the 
young lady has packed her ticket and her 
money in her trunk,” he said. “I’ve 
known it to happen dozens of times.” 
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baggage master there. 
million pieces of luggage a year. 
road came into New York by tunnel, he was baggage 
master at Jersey City, when passengers and their lug- 
gage had to cross the river by ferry. He has been forty- 
seven years in the employ of the Pennsylvania Railroad 


By Thane Wilson 


The expressmen in the case were on a 
round of calls.up in Harlem, and it was 
two hours before they appeared with the 
trunk—which immediately became the 
hub of an agitated circle. 

“Are these the men whom you accuse 
of stealing your ticket and money?” 
Duke asked the young Californian. * Be 
careful! It’s a serious charge, madam!” 


GEORGE A. DUKE 


Since the great Pennsylvania Terminal Station in New 
York City was opened, in 1910, Mr. Duke has been the 
His department handles two 
Before the Pennsylvania 


“Yes, they’re the ones. No one else was 
in the room except myself.” 

“But they are old and trusted em- 
ptoyees.. I have known them for years.” 
“T can’t help that! They stole it!” 

“Are you positive you did. not pack the 
envelope in your trunk?” 


“How absurd! I saw the envelope on 
the dresser after the trunk was strapped.” 

“Did you put any things in the trunk 
this morning?” 

“A few.” 

“Would you mind taking them out?” 

The Westerner complied with the re- 
quest, only to exclaim presently: 

“There now! I hope you’re satisfied! 
It isn’t here!” 

“When did you pack the rest 
of the trunk?” 

“Yesterday.” 

“And you had your ticket 
and money this morning?” 


“Yes.” 
The baggage master shook 
his head. “Im sorry, but I 


shall have to ask you to unpack 
the rest of the trunk.” 

Out came a couple of layers 
of miscellaneous apparel. Then, 
snuggled flat to the sash of a 
brown crépe frock, there sud- 
denly was revealed a small 
white envelope, half covered 
with scribbled figures. The 
young woman snatched it up 
and excitedly examined its 
contents. 

“Here they are!” she cried. 
“Oh, what shall I say to those 
men?” 

“Pd apologize to them as 
hard as I know how,” said 
Duke, a little grimly. “And 
I'd pray fervently that they'd 
accept my apology.” 

They did. 

“Do things like this happen 
often?” I asked. 

“Something’s happening ev- 
ery minute,” smiled Duke. 
“Only the other day one of our. 
famous New York doctors 
swore up and down that a silk 
shirt, a pair of pajamas, a gold 
knife, and pencil, and a bottle 
of brandy had been stolen from 
his suit case. Our investigation 
was interrupted a few days later 
by a most apologetic letter. 
Returning from his vacation in 
Maryland, the doctor found 
that members of his family had removed 
the articles from his suit case as a joke. 

“A more typical instance, however, was 
that of another prominent New Yorker, 
who claimed that a valuable fur neckpiece 
had been stolen from a suit case_he_had 
checked in our parcel-room. 


- Experiences 

“ “My wife and I had just come in from 
Atlantic City,’ he explained. ‘We were 
standing at the parcel-room window when 
she decided to take her wrap off and check 
it. I noticed the checker watching us in- 
tently as we put it into the bag. I remem- 
ber the man’s face. I’ll pick him out, if 
you want me to.’ 

“So we let him look over the parcel- 
room force. The man whom he ‘identi- 
fied’ was the executive in charge of the 
department. This was particularly funny, 
in view of the fact that the executive had 
been in court as a witness during the entire 
afternoon on which the suit case was 
checked. 

“A few days later the complainant— 
who, by the way, is a well-known attor- 
pegs telephoned. that his wife had just 
received the wrap from Atlantic 
where she had left it in her 
hotel room! Of course, he 
had been perfectly sincere, 
but the incident proved once 
more that the human mem- 
ory plays strange tricks.” 


ity, 


se HAT causes most of 
the mix-ups and de- 
lays in baggage?” I asked. 

“Haste or carelessness on 
the part of the traveler,” he 
replied. “Yet Im not 
claiming that we baggage 
folks aren’t frequently at 
fault. It’s not surprising 
when you consider how ev- 
eryone is rushing us, and 
the tremendous amount of 
stuff we handle. Six million 
pieces of baggage a year are 
carried on the Pennsylva- 
nia lines east of Altoona. 
Two millions of them go- 
through this station. 

“Weve tried to build up 
a ‘fool-proof’ system of 
checking. Fifteen separate 
entries are recorded for each 
piece of outgoing baggage, 
and a half a dozen or so for 
each piece of incoming 
stuff. When you consider 
that a mistake in any one 
of these entries may delay 
or complicate things, it’s 
really surprising that trou- 
ble arises in less than one 
case out of five hundred. 
In the course of a year there are seldom 
more than five or six pieces that we lose 
permanently. ; 

“ People who live in rented rooms cause 
more complications than any other class. 
Leaving town on a trip, they often set a 
trunk or a suit case out in the hall and in- 
form the landlady that an expressman will 
call for it. On their way down-town they 
drop in at a transfer company’s office and 
get a ‘claim check,’ Shick they exchange 
at the railroad station for a regular bag- 
gage check. 

“ By the time the transfer man calls at 
the rooming-house there may be other 
baggage in the hall, and the landlady is 
confused about the identity of the first 
traveler’s piece. In consequence, on ar- 
riving at his destination, he may receive 
a trunk or a suit case that isn’t his. Fhere 
are some cases, too, in which landladies 
have refused to turn over baggage for 
which checks had been issued, claiming 


Duke. 


side. 
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that the roomer was in arrears for his rent. 

“Probably half of all our trouble is 
caused by people who are not at home 
when the man calls for their baggage; they 
merely leave their address at the transfer 
company’s othce and receive ‘claim 
checks.’ 

“One curious mix-up wrought a good 
deal of mental havoc with a Broadway 
actor, who was leaving for Washington to 
take part in a new production. On the 
same day his wife was leaving for Atlantic 
City. To the transfer man, whom he en- 
gaged to call for the baggage, the actor 
carefully described the trunk that con- 
tained his wardrobe, as well as the trunk 
belonging to his wife, which was to leave 
the house at the same time. They ar- 
ranged painstakingly which of the two 
differently numbered ‘claim checks’ 


People Who Make Extravagant 


Claims for Lost Articles 


“FINHE same mental extravagance that leads 
people to claim that they have ‘only a 
minute’ in which to catch their train also 
crops out when a trunk or a suit case is lost, 
or is sent to the wrong station,’ 
“If this happens, the contents of 
the lost article immediately assume extraor- 
dinary value, in the mind of the owner. Not 
long ago a man from Detroit, whose suit case 
seemed to have mysteriously disappeared en 
route to New York, listed the articles in it as 
including a $130 evening suit, two $100 busi- 
ness suits, a half-dozen $10 shirts. and a set 
of diamond cuff links. 
suit case, which had been shipped to Newark 
by mistake. Our curiosity and suspicions had 
been aroused, so one of our men peeked in- 
The suit case contained two well-worn 
suits, three inexpensive shirts, a few ties and 
collars, and a little other miscellaneous mat- 
ter. The entire contents, when new, might 
have been worth $100.” 


> 


should be attached to each of the trunks. 

“When the actor reached the railroad 
station, neither trunk had arrived. He 
presented his ‘claim checks’ and explained 
the arrangement he had made with the 
transfer man. -Fearing that a mix-up 
might result, we were reluctant to issue 
baggage checks, but the star and his wife 
agreed to assume all risks. As a result, 
there was delivered the next day at the 
actor’s Washington hotel a trunk con- 
taining his wife’s sport suits and evening 

wns. His own precious wardrobe trunk 

ad gone gayly to Atlantic City. Frantic 
telegraphing succeeded in getting the 
wardrobe trunk to the theatre barely in 
time. 

“In the course of one of the holiday 
rushes not long ago an internationally 
famous bicycle rider, who was to appear 
at Newark, New Jersey, in an important 
match race, arranged with a transfer com- 
pany to deliver his own specially con- 


says Mr. 


Later we located the 
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structed bicycle at the railroad station. 
On the same truck was a baby carriage. 
The checks on both pieces became acci- 
dentally detached and the transfer man 
tied them back in the wrong places. 

“A few hours before the race, the fa- 
mous rider, calling at the Newark station 
for his cycle, received a white perambu- 
lator with baby-blue blankets! It was too 
late for the baggage agent to remedy the 
mistake, and the rider was not able to 
enter the race. To this day he believes 
that the whole thing was a deep-dyed plot 
engineered by other contestants in the 
match. 

“Another active agent in baggage con- 
fusion is the person who sets his suit case 
down in a hotel or a railroad station and 
later picks up another one that resem- 
bles it. This happens frequently. The 
thing sometimes occurs 
when people are leaving 
Pullman cars at the end of 
a journey and yank the 
wrong traveling bag out of 
the pile the porter has 
stacked on the platform.” 


A this moment, one of 

Duke’s assistants came 
into the room. “We've got 
another crate of pigeons con- 
signed to Trenton,” he said. 
“What train shall we send 
them out on?” The bag- 
gage master gave the neces- 
sary instructions. 

“Its a common occur- 
rence to ship out a bunch of 
homing pigeons,” he ex- 
plained to me. “For the 
sake of fostering an im- 
portant industry, which 
might otherwise die out, we 
have made an arrangement 

‘with pigeon fanciers where- 
by small lots of the birds 
are shipped to points in 
New Jaig elaware, 
Maryland, and even as far 
as Washington. They are 
consigned to some station 
agent, who liberates them 
on their arrival. The young 
birds are first sent to points 
only a comparatively short 
distance away. Then, as 
their wings get stronger, 
they are sent farther. 

Guided by their marvelous instincts, they 

fly directly home.” 

“What arrangements do you ordinarily 

make about checking birds and animals 
in baggage cars?” I asked. 
. “With the exception of animals used in 
vaudeville and other theatrical perfor- 
mances, we limit all such business to do- 
mestic pets, such as dogs, cats, and 
canary birds. But this class of trafhe fur- 
nishes all kinds of queer occurrences. 
Recently, a man living on Long Island 
telephoned to ask if he could check a goat 
to some country town in Delaware, where 
his family wanted to take a little vacation. 
I cold him it would take a wide stretch of 
imagination to classify a goat as a ‘do- 
mestic pet.’ 

“ ‘This is an exceptional case’,” he ex- 

lained. “ ‘For months my wife and I 
ee had to feed our baby on goat’s milk. 
The doctor has ordered it. I tried to 
get the express (Continued on page &0) 


His recent sorrow seemed not to have made an indelible impression 
upon him, for he could joke and sing with the ease of a comedian 


What God Hath Joined 


A story 


By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERIC ANDERSON 


Rs. DILLEY hung up the 

huge dishpan and with a few 

magic sweeps of her capable 

right arm washed the big sink. 

- The dishes, those Goths and 

Vandals, invading hordes of every house- 
keeper’s peace, were conquered once more. 

‘Tue Time” had come. 

If there were but three hours in the 
week that you could call your own, you 
would be apt to think of them in capitals, 
too. From three to six, on Sunday after- 
noons only, was Mrs. Dilley captain of 
her soul. So precious were these few hours, 
strung like wondrous gems on a tarnished 
chain, that to have any- 
thing happen to upset them 
was a disappointment that 
bordered upon tragedy. A 
headache ... a neighbor 
coming in at that time... 
and the one little lighted 
candle of the week went out 
for Mary Dilley. 

Three hours in which to 
drink in God’s sunshine or, 
snowbound, to close. her 
bedroom door on sordid 
care. One hundred and 
eighty minutes in which to 
follow some little winding 
fern-scented path, or, the 
rain on the roof, to lose her- 
self in the charm of an old 
book. For the rest of the week—work! 
Blinding torrents of work! Work like 
crashing waves, through which she seemed 
to. hattle until those Sunday hours when 
she rose to breathe and rest on an. en- 
chanted island. 

Tennyson once gave first prize for con- 
stant activity to the brook. But even a 
brook may occasionally find itself ice- 
locked in wintry arms. No, for perpetual 
motion the work of a_boarding-house 
keeper is raised to the nth degree. For 
men may come and men may go, but the 
eating goes on forever. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ezra Dilley kept a board- 
ing-house. The word “kept” needs ex- 
planation. Mrs. Dilley kept the range 
covered with cooking, the cellar stocked 
with canned fruit, the pantry filled with 
baking, the house swept, and the porches 
scrubbed. Mr. Dilley kept the books. It 
was pretty hard on Mr. Dilley. __ 

Some people never find their proper 
niche in life. They speak of Success as 
though it were a flesh-and-blood creature, 
a distant cousin as it were, who has 
treated them rudely. Their attitude is 
that when they find. her they will compel 
her to apologize. And when Success 
eludes them, Success, which is not a thing 
of three dimensions, but only the resultant 
condition of our own acts, they meekly 
accept the ways of Providence or curse 
Fate for being an accessory before the 
fact. 


Ezra Dilley was never the cursing kind. 
He was mild-tempered, contented, full of 
his jokes. At one time he had been the 
recipient of some good farm land. This he 
had traded for town property, which in 
time was exchanged for a little jewelry 
stock. As his knowledge of jewelry con- 
sisted in being vaguely aware of the differ- 
ence between a bracelet and a breastpin, 
it is not surprising that, as the neighbors 
put it, he soon “ petered out.” 

There followed a few years of various 
attempts to put salt on the tail of the bird 
of Good Fortune. There was one period 
of peddling, via a converted milk-wagon, 


“F THINK there’s a certain work 
for every man and woman in the 
world. Lots of them don’t find out 


what it is. But some place there’s 
a work for everyone that’s just like 
play, you love it so.” 


some marvelous remedies warranted to 
cure man, beast, fish, or fowl; a summer of 
canvassing for a book that had sheer bulk 
for its one best asset; an unforgetable 
winter in which he interpreted a dying 
conscience as a voice from above calling 
him to preach. After exhorting for several 
weeks in a country schoolhouse where he 
found, to his infinite disgust, that he was 
expected to be his own janitor, he gave up 
the ghost, buried Pride and Ambition in 
twin graves and took Mary and six-year- 
old Alice to his mother and sister in Bluff 


“City. The visit had lasted now for eight 


years, during which time Ezra, when un- 
due pressure was brought to bear, had 
painted a little, papered some, occasionally 
clerked in a store, and helped around the 
boarding-house. So much for Ezra. 
Mary was made of different dust. 


ARY DILLEY was once Mary Newton 

of Woodington. Orphaned, she made 

her home with Uncle Alec and Aunt Lucy 
Newton, a childless couple of means. The 
summer Mary was twenty, she went to 
visit another uncle at his farm home. At 
the neighborhood gatherings she met Ezra 
Dilley, twelve years her senior, a widower 
with a nine-months-old baby. His recent 
sorrow seemed not to have made an in- 
delible impression upon him, for he could 
joke and sing with the ease of a comedian. 
n that subtle way nature has of attract- 

ing people of opposite types, the serious- 


eyed girl with her high ideals thought him 
a most likable man. How could Mary 
Newton, with her inexperience, foresee 
that Ezra Dilley would never be the brave, 
gallant man she pictured, never show a 
sign of the dauntless spirit with which she 
invested him? How could she, with her 
youth, know that the songs would grow 
flat and the jokes stale in the long, long 
years to come? Poor Mary! 

When in the course of the family’s 
various flittings the three arrived at the 
home of Ezra’s mother, Mary found the 
old lady and her daughter cooking for two 
boarders in the careless, half-hearted, 
Dilley way. It was not long 
before she herself was man- 
aging the work, doing the 
cooking, directing the oth- 
ers, and taking on more 
boarders. 

They were all there vet: 
Ezra and Mary and Alice, 
Granny Dilley and Aunt 
Daffy. 

*- Alice was fourteen now, a 

bright, winsome girl. She 
had her father’s amiable 
disposition, but something 
more—an energy, a vivacity 
that the dying mother must 
have bequeathed her. But 
it was Mary Dilley who had 
kept her in school; Mary 
who had jealously watched over the dim- 
pled body and brushed the long, shining 
strands of hair; Mary, the mere step- 
mother, who had craftily laid away 
money for music lessons, and turned and 
twisted the patterns on the remnants of 
silk and muslin that the little girl might 
look as well as other children. 

Granny Dilley had grown old neither 
gracefully nor graciously. She attended 
church regularly, and harped constantly 
on her family’s faults. She read her Bible 
persistently, and was the first to cast a 
stone, She lived in an atmosphere of 
arnica and argument, flannel and fault- 
finding, camphor and criticism. Old Age 
can be either an extremely beautiful or a 
very unlovely thing. 

Aunt Daffy was Ezra’s only sister. 
Physically, she was a mound of quivering 
fat that seemed to have been slipped out 
of a corrugated gelatin mold. It was 
almost inconceivable that she had ever 
been little, but entirely true that at one 
time in the formative period of her life an 
adoring father had called her his “dear 
little Daffy-down-dilly.” Through all the 
years of growing up—and growing in cir- 
cumference—the name had stuck. 

For eight years now, Mary Dilley had 
been the mainspring in the machinery of 
the family. ainspring and lever and 
shaft! Pedal and pulley and wheel! To 
have taken Mary out would have been to 
witness the falling apart of the entire 
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apparatus. Ezra, Alice, Graniy, Aunt 
Daffy—not one of them could*have so 
much as put back half the screws of the. 
complicated mechanism that was the- 
Dilley boarding-house. a 


Which brings us by a circuitous route 
back to Mary as she finished the dishes on 
a Sunday afternoon in late summer.- Up 
the narrow built-in stairs she went quick] 
and into her homely, low-ceilinged Bed: 
room. To-day the room did nor have its 
usual disheartening effect upon her. It 
was rather that she looked compassionate- 
ly upon it, as one feels a tender forbear- 
ance for an uncouth old neighbor} 

Quickly she changed her dress, trem- 
bling as she fastened the last hook. A 
childish fear that something might detain 
her took possession of her. And this day 
of all days must she be by herself, away 
off somewhere, that she might think. 

She put on her hat and slipped quietly 
down the stairway. Throu h the thin 
partition she could hear Daffy’s wheezy 
breathing. Stealthily. she passed Granny’s 
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door. The querulous voice might call out. 
But no-one spoke. Ezra and Alice were 
sitting in the porch swing, their heads 
bent- over the comic supplement of the 
paper. 

“Pm goin 
Greenwood 
briefly. 


out to the bluffs beyond 
emetery,” Mary told them 


“CNUESS Ill go along,” Ezra announced 
cheerfully. But Mary, half way across 
the yard, made pretense of not hearing. 
Only for a moment was she obliged to wait 
for the Greenwood car. As she climbed 
aboard and took her seat, her mind kept 
up a continual pzan of pleasure. Not for 
years had she felt such clarity of mind, 
visioned such a straight path before her. 
With bright, alert eyes she watched the 
people, country-bound on this hot, sultry 
afternoon. How happy they all seemed! 
And how essential it was that people 
should be happy! 
She got off the car at Locust Street and 
walked leisurely through the cemetery. 


Every atom of her strength she put into a 


... Land’s End for those who had sailed. 

She skirted the edge of the new addi- 
tion, where only a dozen mounds lay, 
walked through the scattering oaks and 
elms, pushed through sumac and elder- 
berry and wild plum, and came to the 
edge of the high bluff. There they spread 
before her: the river and the rolling 
country beyond. Exquisite, Dresden-like, 
the landscape seemed, so far below. Green, 
yellow, ocher, orange, scarlet, and russet—a 
smudge of vivid coloring was splashed 
over the picture. God’s tubes had been 
neither twisted nor dried. 

Now, for the first time alone, she let 
herself think it: Divorce. The word that 
in years gone by had seemed an ugly thing 
was no longer hideous. Though she had 
often writhed in anger and impatience in 
the midst of the fallen ideals of her life, 
she had felt bound by a thousand strands. 
Cobwebs! After all, just silken cobwebs 
that could be brushed aside. It seemed so 
clear now. It had taken a letter from 
Uncle Alec Newton to sweep them all 
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call, the call of a primitive thing to its mate 


away. Divorce! That was the answer to 
a life that was full of work and care and 
responsibility. Not just divorce from 
Ezra, even though her love for him was a 
long-forgotten, vague emotion, a dead 
thing, drowned in a sea of boarding-house 
dishwater. It meant the dissolution of 

artnership with drudgery and a severing 
of all the Dilley ties: Ezra, the failure; 
ailing old Granny and her harping ways; 
fat, trivial-minded Daffy; the grave re- 


sponsibility of Alice’s approaching young * 


womanhood. 

For a few moments she gave herself up 
to a hasty résumé of the years of her 
married life. While other men of Ezra’s 
age accomplished things in the business 
world, he had been content to dawdle 
away the time with his geraniums, to 
weed his pansy bed, to transplant ver- 
benas. At least his devotion to flowers 
was sincere. 

Coming back to the present, Mary took 
the letter from her watst:and opened im- 
mediately to the second page: “ ... sort 


of look after your aunt Lucy and me the 
rest of our lives; the bulk of the property 
will be yours. You wouldn’t be tied down. 
You can come and go as you please. But 
you can’t bring Ezra here, nor his young- 
ster. He’s been a millstone around your 
neck. Divorce him and come home. I’d 
rise up in my grave if that lazy loafer 
ever touched a penny of mine. T eame 
mine, but he... ” She did not go on. 
What could Uncle Alec say that would 
even so much as touch all she knew of 
Ezra’s failure? 


GHE put the letter in her belt and gave 
herself up to the ecstasy of the moment. 

“Come home... .” - 

It was as though the knots of a thousand 
strands had been cut and, like a child’s 
balloon, lighter than thistledown, lighter 
than air, she floated up, up in her dreams. 
To go back! Back to girlhood! 

She saw herself going up the long walk 
to the dignified old house . . . up the walk 
to peace and quiet and the luxury of time 


to herself. They would be there on the 
stoop, Uncle Alec and Aunt Lucy. Uncle 
Alec would be more portly, probably less 
ruddy, but so capable-looking. Aunt 
Lucy would look older, of course, and more 
fragile, but as willowy as a cypress, as 
dainty as a jasmine. 

They would welcome her with out- 
stretched hands. With them she would 
pass into the house with its atmosphere of 
refinement. She would sink down into a 
deep chair. Other hands would serve her. 
Once more she would move through the 
dim old rooms with their dull mahogany, 
their friendly books and tasteful pictures. 
There would follow long days in which to 
do interesting, worth-while things. 

Through all these years gone by there 
had seemed to be someone walking at her 
side, a shadowy, half-vague personality 
that was her other self, the woman she 
might have been: In contrast to her own 
rushing self, managing the household, 
urging, pushing, her voice nervous-sound- 
ing and shrill, (Continued on page 121) 


The X-Ray as a Life Saver 


It detects conditions which cause disease and death; and often long before a person 
-is conscious of any symptoms of trouble—It reveals an ulcer, or a cancer, 
in the stomach when the growth is no larger than a pea. 
It discloses the beginnings of tuberculosis. 


Some of the wonders it performs 


An interview with Dr. I. Seth Hirsch, Director of X-Ray 
Departments of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, New York City 


As reported by M. K. Wisehart 


F YOU came, at the 
right moment, from the 
sunny outdoors into a 
certain darkened room 
through a strangely con- 
structed revolving door, with 
flanges so arranged that no 
trace of light can enter as the 
door turns, you would see at 
first—nothing. Then, as 
your eye accustomed itself to 
the dark, you would detect a 
greenish glow upon an oblong 
screen some fourteen by sev- 
enteen inches in area. 

In the center of this screen 
are shadows in darker green 
and black; and there, plainly 
to be seen, is the image of a 
living heart, beating method- 
ically! 

An X-ray specialist and 
several other physicians are 

rouped about the screen. 

ared to the waist, an athlete stands 
with his back to a wooden partition, 
behind which is the vacuum tube, the 
source of the X-rays. Seated in front 
of the athlete is the specialist’s assist- 
ant, clad in a heavy apron of lead- 
rubber and wearing thick lead-rubber 
gloves, to protect himself from the 
rays as he moves the screen here and 
there to disclose the athlete’s heart 
from every angle. 

For a moment, not a word is said. 
Then: “Breathe deeply!” 

The athlete breathes; and, upon 
the screen, the shadows of his lungs 
expand. 

“Slowly! Breathe out!” 

The lungs are emptied. 

Turning to the specialist, one of the 
athlete’s personal physicians says: 
“Considering the patient’s unusual 
physique, perhaps the heart is not 
out of proportion, after all.” 

“On the contrary,” returns the 
specialist, “the enlargement may be 
considerably greater than appears to 
the eye. We must make radiographs 
(X-ray photographs.) Then we can 
determine to the fraction of an-inch 
the exact condition.” 

After the patient has been con- 
ducted to the room where radio- 
graphs are to be made, the specialist 
answers my question, saying: “Yes, 
the, condition found is dangerous. 


zan 


The upper picture is from an X-ray photo- 
graph of a man’s head after he had frac- 
tured his skull by a fall on the ice. His skull 
was cracked almost in half, yet the patient 
recovered. The small light spot above the 
nose is a sinus, one of the natural cavities 
in the bony structure, which sometimes 
become infected, causing great trouble 


The lower picture shows a tin disk whistle 
which was accidentally swallowed by a 
child and lodged in the esophagus. Just 
below it is the shadow of the heart 


Because of his athletic pur- 
suits, the patient has devel- 
oped an enlargement of the 
heart and a widening of the 
aorta. But, because we have 
found the condition reasona- 
bly early in its development, 
we can doubtless ameliorate 
the symptoms by regulating 
the patient’s habits. © The 
condition will greatly im- 
prove—his life will be pro- 
longed.” 

Replying to another ques- 
tion about the X-ray itself, 
the specialist said: 

“To my mind, the story 
of the achievements of the 
X-ray is the most wonder- 
ful story in the world. The 
ray has wrought wonderful 
changes in the practice of 
medicine and surgery. And 
it is fast becoming as much 
an aid toward the prevention of disease 
as it is in its treatment and cure. 

“Many of us have in our bodies con- 
ditions which, if discovered early and 
properly attended to, can be remedied, 
or controlled, and so we may be saved 
from disaster later in life. Moreover, 
there are certain symptoms which should 
lead any man to submit himself for an 
X-ray examination, without delay. 
Often an early diagnosis ts half the 
battle.” 

So I am writing here some of the 
greatest chapters from the story of 
the X-ray, what it has meant to thou- 
sands, and what it may mean to us 
individually, as told me by the spe- 
cialist in subsequent conversations. 

To-day, by means of the X-ray, we 
can see the process of digestion, from 
the moment food is swallowed until 
it reaches the intestines. Thus, we 
sometimes find in the stomach condi- 
tions which cause dyspepsia, and we 
are able to treat the trouble so as to 
prevent more serious ills that would 
otherwise follow. We can locate seri- 
ous obstructions at the inlet and out- 
let of this organ. In the intestines, 
we can see kinks, adhesions, displace- 
ments of the bowel itself, or some 
malformation, which, unless measures 
are taken to prevent it, may become,- 
years later, the site of a dangerous 
disease. 
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Until recently, it was possible 
for such dangerous diseases as 
cancers and ulcers to exist in the 
stomach without our being able 
to find them, and to develop 
until they were incurable. To- 
day, we can locate an ulcer or 
cancer in the stomach, even if it 
is no larger than a pea, and it 
can be removed by the surgeon. 


E CAN study closely all the 
movements of the heart, 
even the smallest contractions, 
and this is very important, for we 
have learned that the beat of the 
pulse is not an accurate indica- 
tion of the contractions of the 
heart, as was once supposed. 
Many movements of the heart 
are not reflected at all in the 
pulse. Sometimes we find that ` 
a man whose pulse is only six- 


ty beats a minute has a heart 
that is wearing itself out by 
beating as many as a hundred 
and fifty times a minute. : 7 
When the X-ray specialist ‘ 
finds that the movements of 
the heart are so rapid that his ; 


eye has difficulty in following 

them, he can make what we call 
“serial exposures;” that is, he makes 
many radiographic exposures of the 
heart, one after another, at a very 
rapid rate. These exposures, con- 
verted into a moving-picture film, can 
be thrown upon a moving-picture 
screen in the usual way. Then the 
heart, greatly enlarged, can be studied 
in all its movements at any speed de- 
sired by the physician. 

By examining the heart under the 
fluoroscopic screen, just as the athlete’s 
heart was examined, the specialist 
can learn whether the heart and its 
large vessels are normal in form and 
position, and whether their contrac- 
tions are of normal amplitude and 
occur in regular sequence. But, some- 
times, he discovers a slight deviation 


At the left is a picture showing a fracture 
of the thigh bone a short distance below 
the hip socket. Before the X-ray came 
into use, the surgeon had to move the 


parts until he could hear the ends 


“creaking” on each other. Later, to test 
the healing process, he had to manipu- 
late the arm, or leg, in the same manner. 
This method was extremely painful and 
not always entirely reliable. At the right 
is a picture of a broken arm, witha “Lane 
plate” holding the radial bone together 


Below is an X-ray picture of the hand and 
wrist of a child seven and a half years of 
age. The small bones in the wrist increase 
in size as a child develops; and the X-ray 
is a guide as to whether this development 
is proceeding normally. Doctor Hirsch 
predicts that the time will come when 
every school child will have an X-ray 
examination as a matter of routine 


The series of pictures above shows the 
stomach in the process of digesting 
food. The pocket-like sac, at right 
angles to the lower part of the stom- 
ach, is the antrum pylori. In the suc- 
cessive pictures it is shown in the pro- 
cess of contracting, in order to expel 
the food carried into it. Finally, in the 
last picture, it is back to its original size, 
ready to begin business again. These 
seven pictures were taken at intervals 
from a continuous moving picture 
strip, showing the action in detail 


in form amounting to no more than 
a tiny bulge in the main artery of 
the heart. This little bulge may 


be the beginning of a pouch for- 
mation, or aneurism, which, if 
discovered in time, and rightly 
treated, can be prevented from 
growing larger; whei, if undis- 
covered, it rapidly leads to death; 
generally very suddenly, through 
a rupture of the weakened wall. 


A! THE age of twenty-two, it is 
not an uncommon thing for a 
young man whose health in gen- 
eral seems to be sound to find that 
he is growing deaf. The trouble 
comes upon him unexpectedly 
and, in the course of a short time, 
he finds himself locked in total 
deafness. . 
Perhaps it is realized then for 
the first time that the “running 
ear,” from which he had suffered 
several years previously, fol- 
lowing a cold in the head, and 
to which but slight attention 
was paid at the time, has pro- 
seed a mastoid condition, 
which usually ends in deaf- 
ness. Had the young man or 
his family regarded the discharging 
ear as a symptom requiring treatment, 
the X-ray might then have disclosed a 
condition which could have been cured. 
It is a fact that the most extensive 
destruction of the mastoid cells of the 
ear may occur without a single out- 
ward symptom, whereas the X-ray 
reveals the slightest indication of the 
disease. There is, moreover, an inher- 
ited form of mastoid disease, and this 
can be detected in a child as early as 
the age of ten or twelve. It may be 
possible in this case to check the com- 
ing of deafness for a long he or 
perhaps even permanently. If deafness 
cannot be averted, then at least the 
child’s education and pursuits can be 
so shaped that he will be much less 
handicapped (Continued on page 166) 


She fumbled for a moment with her purge and then tossed something into the hat he held in his hand 


When Romance Flirted 


A love story 
By Boyd Fleming 
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ORACE CRAWFORD had 
watched her sweep grandly by 
the store five times a week for 
two months, that being the 
length of time the Blue Front 

ocery and Horace Crawford had been in 
reeport. Each time he had sighed, and 
the temperature of his love had stepped 
upward several degrees. Leaving out 
ednesday afternoon, when the grocery 
was closed, and counting twenty times to 
the month, would make forty times that 
the temperature of his love had ascended; 
a grand total worthy of respect. 
nly once in those two months had her 
blond beauty graced the interior. of the 
store. Only once had he listened to her 
wonderful voice. ‘That once had been in- 
toxicating to Horace. She had to repeat 


her request for a can of salmon twice be- Ț 


fore his dazed mind could . 
grasp that so wonderful a 
creature could be on inti- 
mate terms with anything 
so lowly as a canned fish. 

Horace had planned to go 
to see “The Flower of the 
Desert” that night, but the 
meeting with her left am 
trangely out of sympathy 
with the love affairs of 
Western heroes. His own 
dreams far out-romanced 
anything the movies could 
offer. ‘ossibly among his 
“World’s Greatest rit- 
ings” he could find words 
that would interpret his 
feelings! He would see. 
That night he remained in 
his room at the Kemp 
Rooming House and read 
“The World’s Greatest Ro- 
mances.” 

His one-sided romance 
reached the sweet-sadness 
and lack-of-appetite stage 
long before the opportunity 
came to meet socially the 
unsuspecting object of his 
affections. This opportu- 
nity came at a dance given 
to raise money for a charity in the town. 

His introduction to Miss Moffett was 
given by no less a personage than the cash- 
ier of the Freeport bank, through which 
the long chain of Blue Front stores trans- 
acted its local business; for be it under- 
stood that a young man who carries an 
extra trunk for his books, and devotes 
much more than fifteen minutes a day to 
the world’s greatest literature, is not the 
type of young man to undertake an in- 
formal flirtation. 

_ Fo glide across polished floors with the 
goddess of his dreams was more thrilling 
than anything Horace had ever before ex- 
‘perienced. He had loved her so long that 


tt seemed to him as if she must realize that- 


love—feel it flowing from his finger tips 
and burning in his eyes. He dared not 
meet her gaze. He could almost hear her 
wonderful lips breathing the sw2et, tender 
phrases he had so often heard in his 
imagination. 

Twice did he dance with her, and then, 
fate being kind enough to produce a vio- 
lent thunderstorm, he received permission 
to take her home in a taxi. The taxi he 
had engaged from among five rather bat- 
tered affairs standing at the curb outside, 
and he engaged it before asking her. 

To sit beside her in the dimness of the 
car as they swished over streaming pave- 
ments was more than his bursting heart 
could bear in silence, and to the evident 
amazement of Miss Moffett he broke into 
a formal declaration of love. 

After the first few halting words his 
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voice became steady. The sentences 
poet from his lips well-rounded and 

alanced, as befitted a young man who 
carried an extra trunk for his books. He 
explained his unpardonable haste, his two 
months of hopeful waiting, the great 
depth of his regard. 

‘Miss Moffett,” he finished, his voice 
husky with emotion, “I hope you will un- 
derstand the motive that makes me speak 
in this remarkable manner on so short 
an acquaintance. I feel that it may be my 
only opportunity. It seems as if I could 
not go on as I have—” 
es ardon me, Mr, Fen ,»” she broke 
in with a gasp, her figure very straight, 
“bur seer l ts uakai by this remark- 


able outburst that you have imagined 
yourself in love with me for something like 
two months, and that you now ask—” 

“The right to take a place among your 
many admirers,” he broke in; “for a girl 
like you must inspire admiration in many 
hearts. I am pleading for the opportunity 
to know you better—to call on you.” 

At that moment the car drew up at the 
curb and jolted to a stop. He leaned for- 
ward to open the door, but her gloved 
hand was there first. With the door half 
opened she turned and faced him, her chin 
held high. 

“To some minds an introduction is an 
opening for anything,” she said coldly. 
“Good night, Mr. Crawford.” 

He stared after her departing form for a 
dazed instant and then leaped from the 
taxi, overtaking her at her door. 

“Miss Moffett! I—I 
didn’t mean to offend!” he 
gasped. “I only—” 

“Offend?” she said with a 
light laugh. “Amuse would 

_ be a better word! Such a 
proposal from a mere gro- 
cery clerk is more amusing 
than otherwise!” 

She fumbled for a mo- 
ment with her purse and 
then tossed something into 
the hat he held in his hand. 

“Oblige me by taking 
that to reimburse you for 
your trouble and expense,” 
she said icily, and quickly 
entered the house. 

Horace stared at the 
closed door, his cheeks 
white, and then drew out 
what she had tossed into 
ba bat It was a two-dollar 

ill. 

Half an hour later, in his 
room, Horace flung his best 
hat into a corner and sank 
into a chair. His cheeks had 
lost their whiteness and 
now glowed pink. 

“A mere grocery clerk 
he snorted. “I guess a fellow 

can be a grocery clerk, and still be a 

gentleman!” 

In his case at least, his words were true. 
Horace Crawford was, in the true meaning 
of the word, a gentleman. His frank smile, 
simple courtesy, and eagerness to please 
all, be they old, young, good-natured, or 
irritable, had caused the Blue Front 
Grocery Company to place him in charge 
whenever they opened a store in a new 
town. That was why he was in Freeport. 
The popularity of the first store would 
pave the way for more stores in the future. 

“A mere grocery clerk!” he repeated, 
leaping to his feet and pacing the floor. 
“What is she, to be so mighty choice?” 

He paused abruptly, remembering that 
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he had no idea of what she might be. It 
was his first romance and reflected much 
of his reading. “Princess” had been his 
secret name for her since the first time he 
saw her pass the store. 

“Maybe she isn’t such a howling won- 
der herself!” he cried, anger staining his 
cheeks and choosing his words. “I sup- 
pose she thinks she'll land some million- 
aire, the big—big prune!” 

Suddenly his glance fell upon a leather- 
bound volume upon his table—‘‘The 
World’s Greatest Romances.” His eyes 
flashed with all the scorn of twenty-three 

ears. 

“Piffle!” he grunted, throwing the book 
into the corner after his hat. “Fairy 
tales—all of them!” 

He strode across the threadbare carpet 
and stared into his dresser mirror. It re- 
flected a clean-featured young man with 
light wavy hair and clear blue eyes; a face 
not unpleasant to look upon, to say the 
least. His figure was tall and broad of 
shoulder. 

“T suppose she thinks she’s the only 

irl in town,” he laughed harshly. “Pl 
Gee J could run out to Crescent Beach any 
afternoon and find one that would beat 
her a mile. By thunder, I'll prove it! 
Wednesday afternoon it’s me for the 
beach. No more high-brows in my dish! 
PI flirt with them all!” 


HE broad, glimmering expanse of 

Crescent Beach was crowded. Beneath 
the intense glare of a cloudless sky, white 
buildings, huge umbrellas, bathing suits, 
and sweaters—yellow, orange, crimson, 
white, and crisp greens—flashed gayly. 
Children splashed gleefully at the edge of 
the breakers and young men and girls 
plunged laughing through them into deep- 
er water. 

Horace Crawford, in a new feather- 
weight suit, strolled solemnly along the 
white sand, glancing shyly, and a shade 
wistfully, at the display of shimmering 
silk bathing suits and laughing profiles, 
but shifting his gaze bashfully if a girl’s 
face turned his way. 

Although he did not realize it, more 
than one pair of eyes followed his tall 
broad-shouldered figure, and more than 
two pairs of eyes met with a “Who’s that?” 
expression. 

After a time he found himself at the 
lower and deserted end of the beach, where 
a point of rocks jutted out into the sea. 
He seated himself on the sand and lighted 
his pipe, flinging the burnt match rather 
violently from him. 

“Might as well be back in my room!” 
he growled in disgust. ‘I’m slower than 
a caheelbatrow!” 

He was angry with himself. He had 
arrived at the beach with the reckless de- 
termination to flirt with the first pretty 
girl that gave him the least encourage- 
ment, only to find himself avoiding every 
long-lashed glance that turned his wav. 
The mildly provocative flashes from the 
eyes of three pretty girls across the car 
coming out had set his heart pounding, 
but when he at last found courage to act, 
the girls had given up their sly flirtation 
as being hopeless. 

is gaze now swept over the waves to 
the heads in bright caps that bobbed 
about in deeper water. Several sea rafts 
were scattered about, their flat, wet sur- 
faces glistening beneath the sun. One, 
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the farthest out, was deserted. He rose 
slowly and knocked the fire from his pipe. 
“Might as well get in the swim,” he 
said aloud. “Maybe IIl find some pretty 
mermaid out there that won’t give me 
stage fright when she looks at me.” 


ALF an hour later, attired in a rented 

bathing suit, he plunged through the 
breakers. In deeper water he swam with 
slow, powerful strokes, kicking loose the 
grasp of the undertow and breasting the 
warm swells with ease. 

He was fully determined to stop for 
observation at the first raft, but at the 
sight of several clinging bathing suits and 
bare, dangling legs beaded with water, his 
courage vanished. He plowed straight on 
without a pause. 

Perching upon the edge of the second 
raft he looked furtively at the figure in the 


She continued to gaze out to the distant 
time for us to be going. Tell me that Iam 


bright red bathing suit seated upon the 
opposite side. Her back was toward him 
but her shoulders and arms were attrac- 
tive. He gripped the edge of the raft and 
made ready a pleasant remark in case she 
turned and looked at him. 

After what seemed to him an hour her 
head turned slightly. He had a glimpse of 
a long, hawk-like nose; tight, drooping 
mouth, and stern chin. 

With a breath of relief he turned his 
gaze seaward. Far out he could see the 
last raft lifting with the swells, the de- 
serted raft he had noticed from the shore. 
With a plunge he once more entered the 
water and fought his way seaward. 

A short time later he grasped a corner 
of the raft and lifted himself quickly up- 
ward. At the same instant, on the other 
side of the same corner, a vivid green 
bathing cap shot out of the water and his 
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horizon. She did not move or speak. ‘‘Anita,’’ he went on quickly, ‘‘it is almost 
to see you again. Tell me that this is something more than a joke with you” 


blue eyes stared into surprised brown eyes. 

For a moment they stared, and then, 
“Hello, Horace Crawford!” she laughed 
gayly, seating her slender, glistening form 
on the corner of the raft, hae legs dan- 
gling; “I’m glad you dropped in—it was 
getting lonesome out here. 

Horace swung himself onto the raft and 
gazed at her searchingly. The glowin 
cheeks, amazingly pretty features, an 
mischievous lips belonged to no girl he 
could remember. She was burned a deep, 
hardy brown by the sun. 

“I guess you have the advantage,” he 
laughed, smothering a bashful panic. “1 
fear I don’t—er—quite place you.” 

“Why should you?” she smiled teas- 
ingly. “You never saw me before—that 

ou know of.” 
_*Then there is no use in my trying to 
remember your name!” he said. 


She splashed the water with her feet for 
a moment and then drew them onto the 
raft. 7 

“We will, seeing I have known you for 
quite some time, let you call me Anita,” 
she volunteered. “Now, Mr. Horace 
Crawford, you may tell me what you are 
doing at Crescent Beach!” 


“THE real reason why I came, I don’t 
think I will tell,” smiled Horace, after 
an instant of hesitation. “Lets say I 
wanted to enjoy a swim.” 

“T didn’t think you were given to de- 
ceit, Mr. Crawford!” she said, turning 
bright eyes upon him. “Why not tell me 
the real reason?” 

“Te is more discreetful than deceitful. 
The real reason would sound very silly.” 
he laughed, his eyes turning from hers 


hastily. 


“Mr. Horace Crawford doing somethin; 
silly!” she cried. “How exciting! Do tel 
me all about it!” 

His mouth hardened slightly. Was she 
trying to make a joke of him? Was she 
some light-brained flirt that chanced to 
know him in connection with the store? 
One searching look and he quickly decided 
not. Those eyes never belonged to a light- 
brained girl of any sort. They were alive 
with intelligence. 

“Tt is not fair to have all the mystery 
on one side,” he parried. ‘‘How did you 
know my name?’ 

She laughed, a delicious little laugh that 
made her brown eyes sparkle. She 
stretched her slender form in the warm 
sun and faced the horizon, chin in hands. 
After a moment he did likewise. 

“Well, you’ve not answered my ques- 
tien,” he smiled. (Continued on page 116) 


E SAT in a very comfort- 
able club, with our feet on 
a rug that was made from 
the skin of a big brown bear. 
The open fire threw out a 
genial glow, lighting the faces of the two 
old members and the half-dozen younger 
ones who made up the circle. We grum- 
bled about taxes, and talked about prohi- 
bition and strikes until finally someone 
looked down at the bear-skin rug, and 
swung the talk around to big-game hunting. 

“I like a Winchester 
401,” said he. “Thats 
the gun Teddy carried in 
Africa, you know. Even 
a big fellow like our 
friend on the floor here 
doesn’t have much chance 
against that.” 

“Give me a Win- 
chester 30-30,” another 
said. “You can drop 
"em with that a mile 


sie hi 
en nobody said any- 
thing for a while, until 
mialy one of the old 
members spoke. 

“I suppose most of the 
really big game in this 
country was shot with 
bows and arrows,” he 
remarked quite casually. 
“Or else with smooth- 
bore muzzle loaders. I 
don’t know what the old- 
timers would have 
thought of ‘dropping ’em 
in their tracks a mile 


away. ” 


E STOPPED to take 

a few puffs on his 
stogie (the club allows 
him to bring the things 
into the library since he 
is such a prominent mem- 
ber; they cost him four 
cents apiece). 

“A pretty good crew, 
those old-timers,” he 
went on. “They didn’t 
ask for much odds in 
dealing with a bear or 
anything else—a fifty- 
fifty break was good 
enough. They cooked 
their buffalo meat over an open fire and 
slept outdoors under the stars. 

“They married young and expected as 
a matter of course to be terribly poor for 
the first ten years.” He turned to one of 
the younger men. “It would have sur- 
prised them quite a bit, I imagine, to hear 
of anyone starting his married life with 
two houses and an automobile.” 

Again he paused, but no one spoke. _ 

“Im all for progress, you understand. 
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Do You Think That | 


Then read this wonderful story of J. J. Bausch, who fought failures 
To-day, at ninety-two, he is still in active business, at 


I don’t want to go back to the bow and 
arrow. But I sometimes wonder if their 
hardships didn’t give those old fellows 
something that men don’t get to-day. I 
have visited quite a number of big busi- 
nesses in this town, and everywhere I no- 
tice in the directors’ room a portrait of a 
grizzled old fellow with chin whiskers. He 
is the self-starter who set the business 
going; the picture usually shows him as 
pretty thin and spare, because there were 
quite a number of days when he ate only 


J. J. BAUSCH 


Starting in business with little education, scant knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, and without money or friends, Mr. Bausch has built 
up the largest lens industry in the world. For years he was handi- 
capped by misfortunes and a prejudice against American-made lenses, 
but he fought on with indomitable courage. 
thirty-seven years, and had reached the age of sixty, before his business 
showed any real signs of prosperity. An imposing monument to his 
struggle is the huge plant of Bausch and Lomb, at Rochester, New York 


once in twenty-four hours. Sometimes the 
jaw looks hard, as though it was well used 
to being hit. But you never pass such a 
picture without taking a second good look. 

“Perhaps those old fellows have done 
their work, and aren’t needed any more. 
Perhaps we have passed the time when 
frugality and long hours are a necessary 

art of the game. If that is so, then some- 
Aoda ought to. hunt out one of the old- 
timers and write his story as a historical 


He had been in business 


By Michael 


document for the future. It ought to be 
done right away, for not many of the 
breed are left.” 

When he spoke of somebody writing a 
story I sat up and took notice. 

“Who are the survivors of this ancient 
clan?” I asked. “Where can they be 
found?” 

The old member thought a moment, 
and then answered with four names that 
are synonymous with great industries in 
America. “And I’ll tell you another,” he 
added later. “J. 
Bausch, of Rochester, 
founder of Bausch and 
Lomb.” 

“Is he one of those 
who used to kill em with 
bow and arrow?” I asked. 

“I think,” he an- 
swered, “that J.J. Bausch 
strangled ’em_ bare- 
handed.” 


F YOU wait outside 
the huge plant of 
Bausch and Lomb in 
Rochester on almost any 
pleasant morning you 
will see an alert little old 
man with chin whiskers 
step down from an auto- 
akili and take his place 
near the door where the 
employees go into the 
shops. The younger men 
nod deferentially as they 
pass him and he returns 
their greetings, but his 
eye lights up when a man 
of his own generation 
draws near. He stretches 
out his hand, the other 
old man stops, and to- 
gether they chat of fam- 
ily affairs, or exchange 
reminiscences of the days 
when the huge plant was 
only a tiny shop, and 
neither of them had a 
dollar in the bank at the 
end of the week. After a 
bit they pass through the 
door together, and the 
little old man with chin 
whiskers finds his way up 
to the department where 
hard rubber eyeglass 
frames are molded. It is a very small de- 
artment of the business these days, but 
he hovers around it affectionately, for 
from these hard rubber frames came the 
first few dollars which crowned his years 
of bitter struggle and discouragement. 
Watching his quick, active movements, 
or listening, in Tis: office, to his shrewd 
common-sense decisions you might guess 
that J. J.-Bausch is seventy, perhaps 
seventy-hve. As-a matter o fact he is 


Luck Is Against You? 


and reverses for sixty years before he began to “get the breaks’ — 
the head of the largest industry of its kind in the world 


Randall 


ninety-two, and the industry which bears 
his name—the largest of its kind in the 
world—has made its principal progress 
since he passed the age at which most men 
retire. Until he was sixty years old the 
fight between Fate and J. J. Bausch was 
still a drawn battle. Sometimes, when the 
open fire and the pipes are lighted, he can 
be persuaded to tell the story of that 
battle. Every syllable is a reminder of the 
odds against which he struggled in those 
early days, a stranger in a foreign land. 

“My brother often used to say to me 
that we were both ‘unlucky fellows’,” he 
tells you smilingly. In simple sentences 
like at and in the almost childlike sim- 
plicity of his smile you have 
the keynote of his victory. 
Had he been richer in a 
knowledge of the world he 
might have known that he 
was whipped, and been 
tempted to throw up his 
hands, But because he was 
a simple soul, it did not 
occur to him that there was 
anything to do but to get 
up onto his feet after each 
knock-out and go right on 
fighting. ... 


"THE father of J. J. Bausch 
was a baker in Germany, 
his mother’s people were 
foresters; he was one of 
seven children in a house- 
hold where the family in- 
come was hardly as many 
dollars a week. “I was six 
years old when my mother 
died,” he began, “and I 
can scarcely remember her; 
but this I know, that she 
was strict. Duty and obedi- 
ence were essentials in her 
view, and it was fortunate 
that she made good use of 
the few years that she was 
spared to us, for when she 
went away my father was 
like a lost man. She had 
been the real head of the 
family, as all of us keenly 
realized after her death. 

“You ask me what I remember of those 
early days? Not much that seems cheerful 
from this distance. I remember that m 
oldest brother was apprenticed to a wood- 
turner and later to a man named David 

Bantleon, in the optical trade. It is easy 

to recall that fact because it gave rise to 
the principal financial discussion of my 
boyhood. 

“An apprentice in the optical trade must 
have tools, and the tools would cost 125 
gulden ($46.25). Could my father afford to 
risk so much? After long debate it was de- 
cided that my brother’s earning power with 
the tools would make them a good invest- 


ment, and accordingly they were bought. 

“But they had hardly arrived at the 
house in triumph when my brother fell 
from a barn and was carried home seri- 
ously injured. Eventually he recovered 
and, except for the fact that one arm was 
three quarters of an inch shorter than the 
other, he suffered no permanent ill effects. 
But the precious tools had lain idle for a 
year. I had made some effort to use them, 
to be sure, but without success. I seemed 
to have no knack for mechanical things in 
those days, though I tried hard. The in- 
vestment which took so large a portion of 
the family’s cash did not begin to show a 
return for a long time. After six years my 


They Did Not Want Him—A fter 
His Fingers Had Been Cut Off 


“Y THINK the real turning point was when 

I was lying on my back in my house, after 
the buzz saw had cut off my fingers,” said 
Mr. Bausch. “I did not tell you one thing 
that happened then: We had been getting on 
pretty well before the accident, my wife and I. 
We had rosy hopes for the future. I was be- 
ginning to think that I should make a place 
for myself in the city; I was even up for mem- 
bership in one of the very good lodges. And 
while I was lying there on my back, helpless, 
somebody brought me the word that the 
lodge had rejected my application. They had 
heard about the accident, and did not want 
to take any chances. I would be a cripple, 
useless, so they thought, and a burden on 
them. That was the real turning point. ‘They 
think I will be a failure, do they?’ I said to 
myself. ‘They think I am not good enough to 
be in their lodge. Well, I will show them.’ 
And I did.” 


brother completed his apprenticeship, but 
it was difficult for him to dispose of his 
finished wares. There was almost no 
money in our neighborhood, and the best 
he could do with his spectacles was to 
exchange them for the tood and clothing 
which the family had to have. 

“I followed along in his footsteps and 
learned the rudiments of the trade. I 
could grind lenses and make horn spec- 
tacles, but this was as far as my trainin, 
extended. He knew only this much an 
there was no one who could teach us. 
Moreover, before my apprenticeship was 
finished I came home with typhoid fever, 


which ran through the family, making our 
home a veritable hospital. My father died; 
the nurse who attended us so bravely also 
died, and hope of saving my life was 
abandoned. Boece. I was tough and 
managed to pull through, but for six 
months I was worse than useless. 

“The months of weakness gave me 
many hours in which to think. Our family 
had stuck to one spot for generations. I 
saw clearly that FI remained at home 
there voali be nothing for me except a 
repetition of the life of my ancestors—a 
bare living, and no more. Kamene, trav- 
eling through the town, told us that an 
optician was wanted in Berne, Switzer- 

_ land. The report kindled 
my imagination. If I could 
throw off the fetters of tra- 
dition, I might find a place 
where one could learn much 
more and earn much more 
than had ever been possible 
to any of us. Of course, the 
suggestion met with opposi- 
tion. Why must I turn my 
back on the life that had 
been good enough for all my 
ancestors? Who was I to 
assume that I could battle 
successfully against the out- 
side world Had I any spe- 
cial gifts or cleverness? 
With such questions they 
sought to discourage me, 
and I had to admit, in an- 
swer, that I was indeed 
without qualifications for 
success. o one knew it 
better than myself. Never- 
theless I swung my knap- 
sack across my shoulders, 
and setting out on foot 
arrived finally at Berne. 


“BUT no fortunes were ly- 
ing loose in Berne,” 
Mr. Bausch continued with 
a chuckle. “I was young, 
just eighteen, and I had not 
led that fortunes do not 
lie loose. They have to be 
dug out and the digging is 
hard, no matter where one 
digs. But moving about the world a little 
puts the iron of self-reliance into a young 
man, and iron is good for digging. In 
Berne I made spectacles after a fashion 
and sold them for six cents a pair. By 
working hard from morning until night 
I could finish six pairs in a day. The times 
were extraordinarily poor; everywhere the 
crops had failed, and the discontent and 
suffering among the people caused the dis- 
turbances which are known as the Revolu- 
tion of 1848. Thousands left Europe for 
America, and I was one of them. 

“Of the journey across the ocean I need 
not tell very much. (Continued on page 126) 
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There came to the ears of both a cry, faint, but none the 
less recognizable as a cry of terror, a woman’s cry for help 


The story of a sinister hate and a headlong love 
By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY GAYLE HOSKINS 


OHN stood for a moment looking 

down at his sleeping uncle. It 

was, perhaps, a moment for care- 

ful consideration of possibilities, 

for planning. The presence of 
Aaron Kidder in that spot was heavy with 
unpleasant potentialities. Another man 
than John might have stolen softly away 
to think it out, but not John. He was 
direct. There was nothing of the devious 
in his make-up. He thrust his toe into 
the cushion which overlay Aaron’s ribs, 
and stirred. 

Aaron started, sat upright with the 
expression of a man in a nightmare, and 
stared at John. Then he 
smiled his most engaging smile. 

“Good morning, Nephew,” 
he said. 

“What are you doing here?” 
John demanded. 

“Um.... Well, as to that, 
what are you doing here?” 

“Get up,” said John: 

The matter was clear to 
him. In some incomprehensi- 
ble manner his uncle had dis- 
covered his hiding place and 
had come in this manner for 
some secret purpose of his 
own. He credited his uncle 
with uncanny abilities. If 
Aaron had come to arrest him 
and Ruth, he would not have 
come alone. So reasoned 
John. On the other hand, 
Aaron had not, it was evident, 
anticipated being found in- 
stead of finding. Others might 
be near, on the way. That 
was to be found out. But one thing was 
certain, Aaron Kidder’s presence boded 


no good. 

And then, with one of those flashes of 
instinct which were the fruit of his life and 
training and environment, John knew 
why his uncle was there. z 

“You are hiding from Father,” he said. 

For an instant Aaron was taken aback; 
his smile faded, and over his eyes spread 
a film of terror. ‘“‘Does your father know 
where you are?” he asked. 

“‘Get up and come with me,” John said. 
**It is for me to ask questions.” 

Aaron’s eyes glinted maliciously, but 
he obeyed, and in silence trudged along by 

ohn’s side until they reached the cabin 

ohn called from a distance and Ruth 
answered gayly. She ran eagerly to the 
door. “I have breakfast all ready—” 
she began, but paused, startled, fright- 
ened, when she saw Aaron Kidder. 

“I found him in the woods,” John said. 


“JT think he is alone. I think he came here 
by chance—hiding from my father. 
There’s nothing to be afraid of.” 

“But I am afraid. He means evil... . 
He has always meant evil. Oh, something 
will happen, something terrible!” 

“Now, now,”—Aaron’s broad smile 
returned—‘“‘haven’t I befriended you? 
Who was it hid you safely when search 
was being made for you? Why should I 
wish you harm?” 

“Because,” said Ruth, “I believe you 
wish everybody harm.” 

“Not my nephew, young woman. Not 
my nephew. He is the apple of my eye. 
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Why, I have intended he should be my 
heir. I have watched over him from in- 
fancy—at a distance. It has been my ill 
fortune to be held away from him, and I 
have grieved—” 

` “Be still,” said John. “Have you one 
of those handbills with you—offering a 
reward for my arrest?” 

“Um.... You know that, eh?” Aaron 
was not in the least taken aback out- 
wardly, though his inward feelings were 
not of the most comfortable. “There was 
hangs for that, good reason, Nephew: 

ohn. 
J “What reason?” 

‘Fe seemed to me the quickest way to 
find you—and save you from this woman.” 

“Uncle Aaron, you are not talking to 
an imbecile. Now, suppose we have the 
truth, such truth as you are capable of. 
If you lie to me now, it will not be my 
father you need to hide from.” . 

“What do you wish to ask, Nephew?” 


“There are things Ruth and I must 
know.” And the eyes of the young people 
met and clung, so that Aaron saw and was 
quick to comprehend how matters stood 
between them. He smiled the more 
broadly. “What do you know about 
Ruth?” John asked. 

Aaron turned to her with a gesture of 
deference. “Are you, too, anxious to 
learn what I know about you?” 

“Why not?” said Ruth. 

“Why not, indeed,” said Aaron. “Why 
not, indeed? . . . I take it, Nephew, you 
find this young woman attractive.” 

“Uncle Aaron,” said John, “you will be 
brief, and to the point. Can 
y tell us anything of Ruth’s 

istory before we found her in 
the forest—before the shock of 
that night’s experiences robbed 
her of her memory?” 

Aaron laughed. 

“If the lady gives me per- 
mission,” he sid, 

“Be quick,” she said. 

‘Very well, then: Nephew 
John, when you found this 
girl—in her bride’s dress—I 
was near, was I not?” 

“You were.” 

“And why was I near? How 
came I there?” 

“That is for you to tell.” 

“I was there,” said Aaron, 
“to watch you find her—be- 
cause I had placed her there.” 

“You found her and placed 
her there—unconscious.” 

“She was not unconscious,” 
said Aaron. “It would be bet- 
ter, perhaps, to begin at the beginning.” 

“And to tell no lies,” said John sternly. 

“I have heard you call her Ruth—that 
is not her name.” 

“T know it.” 

“Um.” Aaron studied his nephew, 
considered his own situation, and came to 
the conclusion he was well able to cope with 
the boy. He underestimated John, but in 
one thing he read him truly: it would be 
difficult to provoke him to violence. And 
so Aaron proceeded, having little fear of 
his personal safety. John would not be 

rovoked to rage by what he was about to 
Rear The boy was in love; his love would 
exclude other emotions; his thoughts and 
reactions would concer the girl only, and 
he would lose sight of the Titer wrong 
done him by his uncle. So Aaron reasoned, 
and in this he was right. 

“T have known this young woman for— 
upward of-a year, is it not?” he said, 
turning directly to Ruth. 
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She made no response, but sat white, 
tense, motionless, her eyes not upon 
Aaron but fixed upon John’s face, watch- 
ing every change of expression, fearing, 
hoping. . . . She felt as if she were before 
some high tribunal, on trial for her life, and 
John were her judge. 

“She is a very well-known young 
woman,” Aaron said, “who has lived by 
her wits.” He shrugged his shoulders. 
“I am not wholly in her confidence, 
John. .. . On the night of the big storm 
she came to my house, riding a horse 
through the forest, dressed as you saw 
her, as a bride. She was running away 
from something she had done. She begged 
me to hide her. I had need for a young 
woman of beauty, Nephew, so I made her 
welcome; and, in return for my protec- 
tion—and a certain sum of money—she 
agreed to follow my instructions. That is 
how she came to be where you found her, 
Nephew,—not unconscious but simulat- 


The American Magazine 


“This thing that is to be done must be in cold blood, with steady 
appointed executioner. . . . Five minutes you shall have to prepare your 


ing unconsciousness. She was my bait, 
Nephew, to bring you across the line to 
me—and you came.” 

“I came,” said John. He turned to 
Ruth slowly, gently, touching the back 
of her cold hand with fingers which 
trembled a very little. 

“Ts this true, Ruth?” he asked. 

“I—I don’t know,” she whispered. 


ARON smiled. “It’s no use, young 
woman,” he said. ‘‘We can drop the 
loss of memory pretense now. .. . There 
was no loss of memory five minutes before 
you found her, nor five minutes after you 
gave her to me to carry home. There was 
no loss of memory while she was under 
my roof. Her memory disappeared, John, 
only when you appeared, I fancy.” -> 
“Is she partied” John demanded. 
“Married? As to that I don’t know. 
Ask her, John. Ask her why she wore the 


dress of a bride?” 


John walked slowly to the door and 
stood with his back toward his uncle and 
Ruth; he was at the crisis of his life and he 
felt the importance of the moment, felt 
the need for clear, honest thinking, the 
need of a right decision. . . . He shut his 
eyes and Ruth’s face arose before him, 
pale, tense, big-eyed, lovely. It was not 
the face of a woman such as his uncle 
described. In her eyes he saw no guilt. 

“Ruth,” he said, “will you come here?” 

She crept toward him and stood at his 
side, and he led her out into the sunlight. 
Gently he turned her face upward to meet 
his own, and compelled her eyes to look 
into his. . . . They were clear eyes, steady 
eyes, but eyes cloudy with agony of soul. 

either spoke. For long moments John 
peered into them and found nothing there 
to shake his belief in her. Evil, he believed, 
must leave its sign. Her eyes were pools 
darkened by the passage of clouds above, 
but pure in their depths. 


Mischief, by CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


resolution. I am not here as avenger of my own wrongs, but as 
soul for its meeting with the Great Judge. Be silent now, and pray” 


“Ruth,” he said, “I love you.” 

“And I,” she whispered, “love you, 
John.” 

“My dear,” he said presently, ‘“‘it has 
come to a hard pass with us. I have told 
you I could hold nothing chargeable 
against you which happened before you 
were born—as you are to-day. You are 
new, Ruth. I have found you sweet, good 
—everything I could desire my wife to 
be. y uncle would have me believe 

our goodness a lie. He would have me 

elieve there is no curtain between you 
and whatever went before. . . . I must 
know. I must have assurance. If you are 
what he would have me think you, if you 
are playing a part with me—then, even 
though you love me, I must kill my love 
for you.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I understand.” 

“Now, Ruth, tell me—tell me the truth 
as it is. Do you remember, or do you not 
remember?” 


Once more she lifted her face, her lips 
parted a trifle with the eagerness of a 
child, her soul in her eyes, and through 
her eyes she struggled to show him the 
innermost secrets of her heart. ‘‘ Look,” 
she said; and then, “John, I have never 
lied to you. From the moment I saw you 
first I have not deceived you in anything. 
Since I—awakened—I have been myself, 
as you have found me. . . . John, oh, John, 
dearest {one you must believe me! You 
must believe. It is the truth as I would 
tell the truth to God. .. . I do not re- 
member... .” 

“T believe you,” he said. 


“ TOHN!” It was not so much a word she 
uttered as a sound of happiness. 

“It is as if he had never come,” he said, 
and then, taking her hand, he led her back 
into the cabin, and there he confronted 
his uncle. 

“Aaron Kidder,” he said, “you have 


lied to me. In the important thing you 
have lied, and I believe you have lied in 

all the rest... . You are a loathsome thing, 
Uncle Aaron. For what you have tried to 

de could kill you, and feel no sense ot 
uilt.” 

“No! No!” said Ruth, clutching his 
arm. 

He smiled down at her. ‘‘Do not be 
afraid,” he said. “I shall not touch 
him. After all, he is the brother of my 
father—and his killing would not benefit 
us. . .¢ But what to do with him! He must 
not go back to set the law upon us. He 
must not stay here—as soon have a snake 
about our feet.” 

Aaron sneered. 


“You young fool!— 
blinded by pretty eyes, wound around a 
woman’s finger.’ 
John laid his hand u 
int where the shoulder swells upward 
into the neck, and by the neck he lifted 
Aaron to his feet. (Continued on page 152) 


n his uncle at the 


The Joys and Sorrows Of 
A Circus Fat Lady 


Carrie Holt, whose bust measure is 84 inches, hip measure almost 12 feet, and who 
weighs 468 pounds, says she has broken everything except the Ten Com- 
mandments—‘“Chairs and beds?” says Carrie; “I break ‘em all! But 
there’s one comfort; I don’t have to worry about getting 
fat! Which is more than most women can say” 


T WAS the middle of the afternoon. 
From the circus arena, close by, 
came the blare of trumpets and a 
medley of strange cries; but the side 
show was enjoying an interval of 

peace and quiet. T'he giant was striding 
around with a midget perched on his huge 
shoulder. The “armless wonder” was 
writing a letter on a typewriter with her 
toes. But most of the freaks had retired 
to their dressing-rooms—to meditate on 
our eccentricities, not theirs. 

“ Miss Holt!” called thecircus man, as we 
approached one of these dressing-rooms. 
“Here’s someone that wants to see you.” 

It seemed a rather unfortunate way of 
putting it, I thought, to tell a 468-pound 
lady that someone wanted to see her. I 
shouldn’t have been surprised if a thick, 
juicy voice, the kind that goes with a 
468-pound figure, had replied that Miss 
Holt*would be on exhibition later, price 
of admission twenty-five cents. 

But nothing of the sort! Almost im- 
mediately the curtains parted. They 
parted, at a conservative estimate, about 
four feet. Miss Holt’s bust measure is 84 
inches—seven feet! And when you con- 
sider that she has a 32-inch arm adjacent 
upon and appertaining to each side of this 
84-inch central periphery, you will realize 
that a four-foot opening was a mere crack 
tor her to squeeze through. 

She negotiated it neatly, however; and 
there stood Carrie Holt, beaming benignly 
upon us. Her name, by the way, is Cath- 
erine; but “Carrie” is the perfect appella- 
tion for a woman who is simply a quarter 
of a ton of good nature, so everyone calls 
her that. 

When the circus man brought two 
chairs and waved us to be seated, I looked 
at Carrie Holt—and Carrie looked at the 
chairs! One of them was a large, substan- 
tial arm chair; the other a none too robust 
specimen of the bent-wood type. 

After observing them with a calculating 
eye, Miss Holt invited me to take the 
large one. Then, when I was seated, she 
rested her hand on the arm of my chair 
and, with an anxious look, dropped ab- 
ruptly onto the bent-wood affair. To 
her evident surprise, it withstood the 
shock nobly. 

“When I sit down,” she said, with a 
sigh of relief, “I never know how far I’m 
going. I generally keep right on, till I 
land on the floor. But I will say”—with 
‘a beaming smile—“that P™ in a good 
deal better shape than the chair is when 
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By Allan Harding 


they come around to pick up the pieces. 

“T ought to get a commission from the 
furniture man. I’ve wrecked more chairs 
and tables than it would take to furnish 
a hotel. But I can’t help it. You see, I 
don’t sit down gradually, the way most 
people do. I can’t bend! I just have to 

ope for the best—and then drop. 

“The chair you have is stronger than 
this one, but the arms make it just so 
wide and no wider. If I landed in it, it 
would be only a has-been, as an arm 
chair! There was a rocker in the rooms I 
had last spring; and it had arms. I just 
knew I was taking an awful risk to try to 
sit in it, but I do love to rock, and I 
almost never get a chance. So I tried it.” 


GHE shook her head sadly. 

“I got a hammer and some pieces of 
wood and fixed up the damage. But the 
next day the landlady said to me, ‘I see 
you’ve been making some improvements 
in your rocking chair.’ And, do you know, 
that’s all she ever did say about it. 

“But they’re not always as nice as she 
was. Last year, when we were showing in 
Philadelphia, I was awfully mortified 
when a girl in the crowd pointed to me 
and said, real loud, so that everybody 
heard her, ‘Oh, Mother! There’s the 
woman that broke our bed!’ Of course, 1 
did break their bed; but why mention it 
in public! I didn’t do it on purpose. And 
a person has feelings, even if she is in a 
side show. 

“People talk about being as safe as if 
they were in bed. Well, that isn’t my idea 
of being safe. Wood, or brass, or iron— 
I’m afraid of every bed I meet, because I 
break ’em all. With the circus, of course, 
we travel in our own cars; and the beds 
have wire mattresses, with solid boards 
underneath. That’s fine for the other 
people in the show, but when I got my 
468 pounds on that wire mattress, I just 
found myself lying on the boards under it! 
Bruises? Well, there were places on me 
where I wasn’t anything but bruises. 

“But I haven’t been fat all my life 
without learning a thing or two. I got one 
of the men to put bricks under the corners 
of the wire mattress frame, raising it a foot 
or more from the boards. And now—” 
Miss Holt rolled her eyes rapturously— 
“now I go over the bumps like a baby in 
a hammock.” 

“Speaking of hammocks,” I began; but 
she stopped me with a gesture. 

“I know all there is to know about ham- 


mocks!” she declared with fervor. ‘“As I 


said before, I’ve been fat all my life. I 
weighed twelve pounds when I was born. 
Going strong right from the start, you see. 
By the time Í was eight years old, I weighed 
one hundred and ten pounds; and from 
then on, I got fat faster than ever. 

“People ought to have a lot of sympa- 
thy for fat children. But they haven't! 
For instance, I was hungry all the time. 
Pll bet 1 was hungry in my sleep; but I 
couldn’t stay awake to find out. I just 
love to sleep. But when I was awake I 
could eat any time I had the chance. 
Ham! Oh my, how fond I was of ham! 
And molasses and bread and butter and 
cake—” 

Again she rolled her eyes rapturously. 

“But did anyone sympathize with me 
because I was fat and hungry? No; they 
made fun of me because eae fat, and 
scolded me for being hungry. Boys were 
the worst. Do you know that a boy is the 
meanest thing alive? I’ll tell the world he 
is! I couldn’t go on the street without 
some boy calling me ‘Fatty,’ and ‘ Baby 
Elephant,’ and telling me to ‘get a dray.’ 

“ But the ones that knew me kept at a 
safe distance when they tried to be funny! 
When I was ten years old I could lick a 
boy of fourteen. And I was a scrapper, 
even if I was fat. So when the boys 
teased me they kept out of my reach. 
Girls never were mean like boys. 

“BUT I was going to tell you about the 

hammocks. We lived in Providence, 
where I was born; and under the trees in 
our yard we used to have a hammock; one 
of the net kind, made of cord. Well! 
When I got to be fourteen years old and 
weighed two hundred pounds, it just 
seemed as if I couldn’t look at that ham- 
mock without breaking it. I must have 
made a hollow under it, I fell so often. 
Finally, my mother had a hammock made 
of wooden slats and hung it up by thick 
ropes. But even that used to break down 
sometimes. 

“We had a swing, too, under a big oak 
tree. The ropes were as thick as your 
finger—I mean, as thick as my finger!" 
She laughed and exhibited a finger half 
as thick as my wrist. “But I broke even 
that rope—and almost broke my head, 
too. 

“We fat people do get a lot of falls. I 
remember we had a parlor set at home: 
a sofa and several chairs to match. Beau- 
tiful furniture it was, too, all upholstered 
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in green plush. Well, I had to sit some- 
where, even when I was in the parlor. 
And I broke every one of those chairs, 
even the sofa. My sister said then that 
she thought it was time they got some- 
thing I couldn’t break; so they had a 
special chair made for me. 

“I don’t know why they blamed me. I 
couldn’t sit on air! Of course I’ve learned 
a few tricks now. You notice I keep one 
hand on the arm of your chair; I’ve got 
the other one braced against this post on 
the other side of me.” 

Not being able to see what was on the 
other side of Miss Holt without getting 
up and making a detour of her circumfer- 
ence to find out, I took her 
word for it. 

“In this way,” she explained, 
“I distribute my weight be- 
tween your chair, my chair, and 
the post. I always try to man- 
age something like that. But 
you'd be surprised to know how 
many things can happen to me. 
In New York last spring, I was 
going to take a taxi one day; 
and as I stepped on the run- 
ning board to get in—well, the 
running board broke right in 
two! Of course, you can’t make 
me think that running board 
wasn’t cracked already. But it 
broke, anyway, and down I 
went, with my head inside the 
taxi and the rest of me—well, 
never mind about that. I just 
mention it to show you that I 
never know when I’m safe. 


“AND suppose something does 

happen suddenly that puts 
me in danger. I can’t run away. 
So I just shut my eyes tight and 
stand still. If it’s going to get 
me, it will get me. That’s all 
there is to it. Last year, when 
the Ringling Brothers circus 
was at adicon Square Gar- 
den, in New York, the side 
show was in a big hall in one 
corner of the building. On one 
of the platforms was a cage 
containing a chimpanzee named 
Sally. And one day, Sally, who 
was sometimes dangerous, got 
out of her cage twice. 

“I was standing talking with 
Mr. Edwards, when he sud- 
denly said to me, ‘Don’t move! 
Sally’s out!’ ` 

“T couldn’t move fast enough 
to get away, anyhow. So I just 
shut my eyes, and waited. I 
could feel that the creature was 
close to me, but I had to stand there and 
take whatever happened. First, I felt one 
of her long arms coming around my right 
side—then her breath on my neck as she 
put the other arm around me. 

“But as I stood there, thinking my next 
moment would be my last, she just gently 
moved me over to one side and let go of 
me. She was trying to get to the man 
beyond me. But by that time her keeper 
had come and he took her to her cage. 

“She got out again that same afternoon. 
But this time I was on my own platform, 
which happened to be next to the giraffes. 
I knew Sally didn’t like to go near giraffes, 
so'l felt pretty safe. But Ëa have had to 
stay. there anyway, safe or not safe! To 


thirty-four years ago. 


get down the flight of steps from my plat- 
form, I have to turn around and back 
down. If I try it facing forward, I can’t 
see the steps at all! Even when I back 
down, I sometimes miss one and roll the 
rest of the way. 

“When we're on the road, and I go 
down to the train at night, some of the 
men bring a stepladder and boost me onto 
the car platform. Now, you know that’s 
not pleasant for any lady. You don’t have 
to be fat enough for a side show to find it 
out, either. Lots of stout people have to be 
boosted up steps and have to back out of 
an automobile; and it isn’t half as funny 
to the person that’s doing it as it is to 


CARRIE HOLT 
Miss Holt was born in Providence, Rhode Island, 


the folks standing around looking on. 

“I have one consolation, anyhow: I’m 
paid for being fat. My family thought it 
was perfectly terrible for me to go into the 
show business. ‘How can you stand it?’ 
they said, ‘to sit on a platform and be 
stared at? It’s dreadful! 

“I told them I’d be stared at, anyhow, 
no matter where I went or what I did. I 
might as well get something out of it for 


myself. Of course, sometimes it seems as - 


if I can’t stand it. I get so sick of seeing 
all those staring faces that I could scream. 
But the laugh isn’t all on one side. There 
are plenty of freaks in the crowd; all of the 
‘strange people,’ as they call us now, 
ain’t on the platforms. 


She weighed 12 pounds when 
she was born, 110 pounds when she was eight years 
old, and at present confesses to 468 pounds—avoir- 
dupois weight. She went into the show business be- 
cause she said people stared at her anyway, and 
she thought they might as well pay for the privilege 
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“Those of us who are on exhibition have 
a lot of fun picking out the other ones. 
We have our own little ways of calling 
each other’s attention to the freaks we 
spot. When I see a real funny one, I say, 
kind of cdreless-like, to Miss Gilmore, the 
snake charmer, who sits next to me, ‘I 
hope there’s an extra platform!’ That’s 
a tip for her to look for a freak down in 
the crowd. Or maybe Miss Gilmore says 
to me, ‘Well, Carrie, put on your things 
and go home. You’re going to lose your 
job.’ Then I know there’s an awful fat 
woman in the crowd, and I begin to look 
for her. 

“Its funny about these fat women. 
I’ve had them come close to my 
platform and say, ‘My! but I 
do pity you!’ I always laugh 
and tell them to cheer up. 
“You’ve got a good start,’ I say; 
‘you'll catch up with me before 
long.’ 

“They don’t like that; but I 
think it’s a poor joke that won’t 
work both ways. If a fat woman 
comes along with some friends, 
one of the men of her party is 
dead sure to tell her she ought 
to get a job with the side show. 
Ain’t it mean of them? They’re 
just as hateful as they were 
when they were boys. 

“Sometimes these fat women 
tell me they know how I can 
reduce. But what would I want 
to reduce for? If I lose m 
weight, I lose my living! e 
fat women get small salaries, 
only about twenty-five dollars 
a week. But I average thirty- 
five dollars a week more, from 
the sale of my pictures. 


YES indeed,” said Miss 

Holt, with pride. “ Plenty 
of people like the Fat Lady. I 
have a good many admirers 
who send me flowers and candy. 
Some of them buy a new pic- 
ture of me every season. Oh, 
I’m as happy as most folks, 
I guess. 

“As for the side show, the 
public don’t know anything 
about us from just seeing us on 
our platforms—on exhibition. 
Why, we're just like a big fam- 
ily. There’s Miss Krao, for 
instance, the one they call ‘The 
Missing Link.’ You know her: 
she has a long beard and a dark 
brown complexion. But she’s 
the sweetest and loveliest lady 
I ever met. She speaks several 
languages and is a good deal more refined 
than most of the crowd that stares at her. 
A perfect saint! That’s what she is. 

“Last year we side-show people with 
Ringling Brothers formed a Social Club. 
We had dues and made the members pay 
ten-cent fines for breaking certain rules. 
I had lots of fun laying traps for them, so 
I could collect the fines. Altogether we 
got almost a hundred dollars; and toward 
the end of the season we gave a big picnic. 

“We had a grand time. I was in every- 
thing, even if I was fat. In the baseball 
match I was one of the outfielders. The 
only way I could have stopped a ball 
would have ‘been to let it hit me. But 
if laughing makes (Continued on ‘page 100) 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 


How Cubbison Picks Out His Salesmen 


EFORE you leave home in the 
morning, kiss your wife good- 
by. Don’t just give her a per- 
functory peck on the cheek, as 
if it were a routine chore. Put 

one arm around her waist, the other 
around her neck, hug her tight, and give 
her a kiss on the lips that she will remem- 
ber all the rest of the day.” 

The speaker, Clifford Milton Cubbison, 
is no authority on love-mak- 
ing. He was merely giving a 
few directions on intelligent 
salesmanship to a man he had 
just employed. “ No man who 
kisses his wife good-by in the 
fashion indicated,” says Cub- 
bison, “can leave home with 
a grouch on. Neither does he 
leave his wife in ill humor. 
All day long he is a better 
salesman. Because he knows 
that he has something to work 
for. It is equally important 
on returning in the evening to 
say cheerily, ‘Well, I’m back!’ 
and kiss her again.” 

Cubbison was for several 
years the sales manager of the 
Jewel Tea Company, which 
employed 2,600 salesmen. 
Each of these men drove a 
team and wagon, making 
regular trips over a route 
through the country selling 
household commodities to 
farmers. Their routes were 
scattered all over the United 
States. From this association 
Cubbison learned many odd 
facts about human nature, 
and developed original meth- 
ods of selecting and instruct- 
ing salesmen. 

When he wanted to add 
salesmen to his forces, he did 
not go to an employment 
agency or put advertisements 
in newspapers. He went to 
the local doctors or ministers. 
Who would know about hon- 
est, reliable, ambitious young 
men in the rural districts and 
small towns better than they? 
Sometimes, in getting new 
salesmen, he simply picked 
out one or two of the best on 
the present force and asked them to hunt 
up friends who might like such a job. 
young man who is enthusiastic about his 
work usually has friends who are the same 
sort. 

Cubbison always looked over a new 
candidate for a job to see if he had at the 
corners of his eyes little wrinkles, crow’s 
feet made by frequent smiling. A man of 
mature years, Cubbison says, who lacks 
smile wrinkles probably has too pessimis- 
tic an outlook on life to make people glad 
to see him coming. He looked, too, at the 
man’s hands, at his finger nails, and his 
linen. If they were clean, that was a big 
point in the man’s favor. He much pre- 
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everybody, 
by Mr. Cubbison when instructing new salesmen. 
manager for a company employing 2,600 salesmen, he 
has discovered a lot of truths about the human na- 
ture of those who sell, as well as of those who buy 


ferred a salesman with a clean collar and 
ragged elbows to one with fine tailored 
garments, and linen showing yesterday’s 
dirt. 

After a short talk with the applicant, 
Cubbison almost invariably said, ‘I doubt 
very much if you would ever make a sales- 
man. Your talents must lie in some other 
direction.’ 

If the submissively, 


man replied, 


“Kiss your wife good-by—wipe your feet—and like 


‘Maybe so,’ then Cubbison knew that he 
was right. The man would never make a 
salesman—because he had no spunk or 
come-back. But if the applicant retorted, 
‘The deuce I can’t sell goods? Me? Say, 
where do you get such ideas? I can sell 
anything!’ If he talked like that, Cubbi- 
son knew that there was hope. 

Having hired a man, Cubbison sought 
to impress on him at once the three G's 
of salesmanship: Guts, Glue, and Glee— 
the disposition to tackle a thing, to stick 
at it, and derive enjoyment out of the job. 

Cubbison’s talk to new salesmen was 
usually something like this: “Remember 
that the salesman’s personality means 


” are the three cardinal points emphasized 


more sales than even the merit of the goods. 
Always be agreeable. 
When you fail to get an order, smile as 1 
you 
doesn’t matter. If a customer says, * I’m 
going to quit buying from you,’ reply 
pleasantly, ‘I’m not going to let you.” 


Learn to smile. 


had so many orders that one less 


“If you go to a farm and they have a 


dog, don’t waste a minute before learning 
the dog’s name. Don’t forget it! The next 


time you come, be sure to call 
the dog by namé. If it’s a 
good dog, or a pretty dog, say 
so. 
“Find out the names of the 
children, too. And see that 
the children know the name 
of your horse. It is almost im- 
possible to have anything but 
friendly relations with an 
agreeable caller who knows 
your dog and children, and 
whose nice old horse is per- 
sonally known by name to 
the children. 

“One must deal largely 
with women when selling m 
the country, for the farmers 
are usually at work. This 
means that you must go to 
the kitchen door. If you go 
to the front door, the woman 
will be annoyed over having 
to leave her cooking, or care 
of the children, and when she 
finds that the caller has some- 
thing to sell she is instantly 
prejudiced against him.”” 

One man asked Cubbison, 
“Suppose there is a screen 
door and it is latched. How 
are you going to get into the 
house? And bow can you sell 
anything through a screen 
door?” 

Cubbison replied, ‘Offer a 
business card, and begin to 
wipe your feet. The act of 
wiping the feet is by far the 
most important. If there is 
no doormat, or if the feet 
aren’t muddy, wipe them 
anyhow. It is not easy to 
resist unlatching a screen for 
a man who stands there 
thoughtfully wiping his feet 
as if he expected to enter. 

“Once inside, with a basket of samples, 
be careful not to set this on the woman's 
clean kitchen table. The bottom of the 
basket might be dirty. Set it on the floor 
or on a chair. Sometimes manage to have 
in your basket a few articles that have 
been ordered by one of the neighbors. 
People are always interested in seeing 
what the neighbors are doing or buying.” 

I asked Cubbison what he regarded as 
the greatest asset of all in a salesman deal- 
ing with plain, average folk. It is, he said, 
the ability to get into the frame of mind 
of liking everybody. We all meet people 
every day who may not be the kind we 
would pick for constant companions, but 


As 


. they have their good points. You can say 
to yourself, “I like them. I like every- 
body.” The man who can bring himself 
sincerely to like everybody will sell more 
goods dan one who is unable to arrive at 
that frame of mind. 

A surprisingly large number of persons, 
Cubbison duced: would rather order 


Interesting People 


froma catalogue ora sample'than to go into 
a store, even near by, and, buy_the same 
article. The reason for this is not because 
of lower prices. For some time Cubbison 
was unable to determine what the real 
reason was. Then it dawned on him: It is 
the Christmas instinct—the love of open- 
ing packages. When a man orders an ax, 
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or a pair of boots, from a distance, he knows 
in a general way what he is to receive; but 
he wonders if the article in the box will be 
exactly like what he has in mind. This 
gives him a pleasurable excitement about 
opening the package. He is able to make 
a Christmas for himself any day in the 
year. FRED C. KELLY 


He Furnishes Radiophone Cheer to Sick People 


AUL SHUEY has done an impor- 

tant work. He has not painted 

a masterpiece nor invented an 

` intricate labor-saving device, but 

he has brought joy and help to 

scores of afflicted persons, and he has done 
it in an unselfish and quiet manner. 

Some years ago, when Shuey entered the 
Tuberculosis League, which is located on 
one of the high hills of Pittsburgh, he lay 
long hours in bed, his introspection being 
relieved only by the incessant ticking of a 
clock. One day this clock stopped, and to 
Shuey the silence became oppressive, 
heavy, and maddening. At this moment he 
realized the friendly relationship of sound 
to patients confined in bed day after day. 

When able to walk about, he 
got permission to take care of the 
clocks of the league. He went 
about this work, not as a clock- 
maker getting personal pleasure 
from tinkering with timepieces, 
but as one who felt he was doing 
a share in relieving the monoto- 
nous hours of those who could only 
lie in bed—and listen. 

When visiting a friend’s house, 
Shuey saw a wireless receiving set 
in operation. He listened in, and 
decided to install one for himself 
at the hospital, so that he could 
get accurate time from the Arling- 
ton station. 

When the radio telephone came 
into practical use, Shuey, with his 
receiving set, had reports of base- 
ball games, concerts, and news of 
the day. Groups of patients came 
to his keile workshop and listened 
with him to the outside world. 

But there were over a hundred 
patients who were unable to leave 
their beds, and Shuey was con- 
cerned on behalf of these. He 
purchased a few receivers at his 
own expense, attached them to the 
beds of some of the patients, and 
then connected them with his set. 
What a joyful moment for these 
bedridden sufferers! The lonely 
hours of sickness were made to pass more 
quickly, and they were cheered almost un- 
believably. 

Shuey wanted every bed in the hospital 
equipped with receivers. To accomplish 
this, he opened a small store at the hos- 
pital, where patients could make purchases 
of stationery, candy, and magazines. Every 
cent of profit went into the purchase of 
wireless equipment, and to-day seventy of 
the one hundred and ten beds at the hos- 
pital are in touch with the outside world. 

Each evening, just after nightfall, 
Shuey takes an amplifier to the children’s 
room and the youngsters listen in rapture 
to a bedtime story and to concert music. 
Their days are spent in pleasurable an- 


ticipation of what the evening will bring. 

An electrical company at East Pitts- 
burgh broadcasts each evening a program 
of music, weather and stock reports, and 
general news. Vaudeville acts are sent 
through this station, directed by the man- 
agers of local playhouses. Sunday-morn- 
ing church services are also transmitted 
by radio. Recently, an entire minstrel 
show—singing, joking, even the clog- 
dancing—was picked up by Shuey’s re- 
ceivers. Sometimes the patients hear the 

rograms from Station WJZ, at Newark, 

ew Jersey; WBZ, at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; or KYW, at Chicago. 


In the afternoon, during the baseball or 
football season, the patients hear the prog- 


ef 


As a patient himself, 
Paul Shuey learned 
what it meant to be 
shut off from the 
great world of sound. 
At his own expense 
he attached radio re- 
ceivers to seventy 
beds in a Pennsyl- 
vania hospital. Be- 
low are some of the 
patients he has en- 
abled to hear what the 
air waves arẹ saying 
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ress of the game announced play by play. 
Bedridden men, who in their health played 
the games, again hear the crack of bat 
against ball, the lusty cheering, and the 
umpire’s brisk and strident cries. 

When the usual evening program is over, 
Shuey talks to the patients through a 
transmitter. Some of his listeners are in 
the buildings scattered over the ample 
grounds of the league. Others are on the 
verandas overlooking the lower parts of 
the city and the Allegheny River. But all 
are sick, unable to move about. Shuey 
tells them of the wireless work, of its in- 
tricacies and functioning. He describes 
each part of the equipment, and illustrates 
by experiment as he talks. “We will now 
increase our wave length and get 
New York,’—or, “With this 
wave length we can catch the code 
1 from ships at sea”—and the dot 
| and dash sounds come in audibly 
| and clear from vessels far from 
Í shore. Messages from Bordeaux, 
Í France; Rome, Italy; and Nauen, 
| Germany, have been picked up. 
| The world holds no distances for 
| him and his hospital friends. 
| Shuey was graduated from the 
| University of Kansas as an elec- 
| trical engineer. For two years he 
| taught physics at Purdue Univer- 
|} sity. He experimented in electrical 
| work for several years, and then 
was appointed a Fellow of the 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, in 
connection with an investigation 
of means for abating the smoke 
nuisance in our cities. 

Though he is practically a well 
man to-day, he is more closely 
bound to the hospital than ever. 
He has shattered the walls of 
silence which have separated the 
sick so long from their fellow men. 

The patients at the Tuberculo- 
sis League are deeply grateful to 
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their fellow patient and friend. Having 
himself been confined for many months, 
he understands thoroughly the longing for 
fellowship that grips the sick as they lie 
in bed hour after hour and day after day. 
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Lessening, even in a small way, the many 
deprivations: of the sick, is, he believes, 
one of the highest forms of service. 
“Some day I hope to see every hospital 
in the country completely equipped with 


the individual radio service,” Mr. Shue 
said. He is the first to apply radio to this 
use, but that fact means nothing to him, 
except as it has brought comfort and joy 
to others. ROY JANSEN 


The First Girl Cow-Puncher on the Red Deer Range 


LANCHE GARRISON is a re- 
markable girl. She has ridden 
eight hundred miles of range in 
ten days. She has gathered 
wheat into sheaves bigger than 

herself, operated binders, stacked hay, 
and driven four-horse plows. She has 
walked nine miles to and from school and 
as much as ten miles to bring home*the 
cows, all in the same day. Besides, she has 
found time to get a good education. She 
completed the work of seven school grades 
in three and a half years, and won medals 
for her high marks. 

Miss Garrison was born in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, nineteen years ago. When she 
was ten years old, her parents went to 
Canada. The drive from the railway was 
forty-two miles in a lumber wagon over 
fire-swept Alberta prairie, where water was 
scarce. Being the eldest of 
the children, Blanche helped 
carry boards and nails while 
the barn was being built. All 
through a‘long winter the 
family lived in the barn. 

“I remember,” said Miss 
Garrison, “how the snow 
blew through the cracks of 
that barn, and how anxious 
we were about my little 
brother, who was sick with 
the measles. 

When a school was built 
four and a half miles from the 
Garrison home, Blanche made 
the journey on foot five days 
in the week. She had to get 
the cows in the morning ce 
fore starting for school, and 
to do this she sometimes had 
to walk a distance of five 
miles. Frequently, when she 
came home from school, she 
would have to walk as much 
as five miles again to get the 
cows home for the night milk- 


g. 

“I used to get so sick of 
cows,” she said, “that I won- 
dered why people didn’t get 
along without them and do 
with canned milk.” 

Even while she was attend- 
ing school and passing through 
the grades twice as fast as the 
average child, she was her father’s main- 
stay on the farm. During haying season 
in the school holidays, when she was 
twelve years old, Blanche and her father 
stacked six loads of hay a day. She worked 
the horse rake, tramped and stowed away 
the hay on the wagon, and herself built 
the stack. - 

“My first stack was wider on one side 
than.on the other,” she confessed, ‘‘and it 
was lower at one end than at the other. I 
was, proud of it, though all the men 
laughed at-it. Since then I have. built 
many- stacks. at which no expert would 
even dare to smile, but I have never been 


as proud of any as I was of that first one. 

“For a long time our nearest water of 
any kind was the Red Deer River, seven 
miles away,” she said. “I used to make 
a good many trips to the river with two 
barrels ona stone-boat, filling the barrels 
with a pail and hauling them home for the 
house and stock.” 

When Blanche was a very small girl in 
Omaha, Nebraska, she had earned six dol- 
lars. This she had saved, and so, after the 
family’s emigration to Canada, she had 
money to “invest.” 

“On my father’s advice I bought a 
calf,” she told me. “Four years later I 
sold my cow for ninety dollars and bought 
a better one for seventy-five dollars. 


-This cow I traded for ‘Pickles.’ 


“*Pickles’ is my saddle-horse. While 
he cost me only seventy-five dollars, you 


Blanche Garrison, who went into the cattle industry with one 
six-dollar calf, to-day owns enough stock in her own name 
to make her financially independent. She has been her father’s 
“man of all work” on their ranch in Alberta, Canada. Besides 
stacking hay, shocking wheat, driving four-horse plows, and 
punching cows, she excels in sports and has won scholastic prizes 


couldn’t buy him to-day for many times 
this sum. Once I rode him eight hundred 
miles in ten days. 

“When I was sixteen, we lost our 
horses, and my father and I went out to 
find them. He drove a buckboard, which 
carried our food and blankets, and we 
slept under the open sky. We stopped one 
night at a ranch-house where there was a 
gramophone. I wanted so much to hear a 
record played. I had not heard one since 
leaving Omaha. After. supper did the 
rancher invite us into the parlor? Oh, no! 
He invited us out to the corral to see some 
calves; he sat down, rolled a cigarette, and 


I had to sit there listening to horse and 
cattle talk until bedtime.” 

One night, after a hard day’s ride, 
Blanche was late getting back to camp. 
When near the fire she knew to be her 
father’s she encountered an irrigation 
ditch, wide and deep. Pickles, as far as she 
knew, had never been made to swim; but 
she did not know how far it might be to a 
bridge, so she spurred him in. 

“His first plunge,” his rider told me, 
“took him by surprise, as he did not reach 
bottom, and you know what that meant 
to me. But we got across in a few strokes, 
and it was not far to my daddy’s camp 
fire, where I got thoroughly dried, rolled 
myself up in a blanket, and was soon fast 
asleep.” 

Miss Garrison was the first girl cow- 
puncher on the range along the Red Deer. 
To-day shecansell, ifsheneeds 
to, enough stock to make her 
quite independent. 

In 1915 Alberta had an im- 
mense wheat crop and men 
could not be hired to harvest 
it. By now Blanche had be- 
come her father’s helper in 
every activity on the farm, 
and this year she shocked 
wheat. “Many times the 
sheaves were as high as my- 
self. My sister, who was 
twelve years old, helped, too, 
and we could not see each 
other over the big shocks.” 

In the fall of the same 
year, when threshing help was 
scarce, her father had to 
out on a threshing outht. 
Blanche and her sister went 
along and did the cooking for 
the whole crew. 

At the age of eighteen, 
Blanche Garrison, not satis- 
fied with seven grades at 
school, went to Jenner, Al- 
berta, and though beginning 
a month late did the work of 
grade eight and was success- 
ful in winning the governor 
general’s bronze medal, pre- 
sented for highest marks in 
the inspectorate in which she 
lives. 

The day after the examina- 
tion, the girl student, nineteen years old, 
one hundred pounds in weight, was up at 
daybreak, herded a bunch of horses into a 
corral, caught four and harnessed them. 
After breakfast, she hitched them to a 
plow and set to work. And she did the 
same thing every morning thereafter until 
forty acres had been plowed. 

Miss Garrison is a splendid conversa- 
tionalist, an expert skater and skiier, and 
an untiring rider. She plays the mandolin 
and umpires baseball games, helps her 
mother with housework, and is active in 
the work of the local church. ~ 

W. McD. TAIT 
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GREAT FOR BREAKFAST— INVIGORATING SOUP 


CED is the station for me— 
mpbell’s E-very D-ay! 
Its radiation brings jubilation— 
Just hear what your neighbors say! 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY n 
CAMDEN,N.J..USA 


= 


Listen in! 


Hear what your friends are saying about Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup. Ask them how they like it. You'll 
soon learn that it’s the most popular of all soups—the 
soup which has “broadcasted” the name and the fame 
of Campbell’s to every corner of the land. Just one 
delicious spoonful and you'll know why. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


has all the goodness from the most luscious, tempting 
tomatoes—just the pure tonic juices and fruity parts 
strained to a rich, smooth puree, blended with golden 
table butter and delicately spiced. Have Campbell's 
Tomato Soup for luncheon or dinner today and see i 
what a real joy it is to your appetite! , < 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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You Start in There Where You Leave Off 


point to which we have carried them we 
must start to go forward. 

“I went on reading whatever -I could 
find and attending such séances as seemed 
to offer an opportunity for enlightenment. 
I joined the Psychical Research Society in 
1891, and had the advantage of reading all 
their reports. Through all these years I 
kept careful records of my investigations; 
and gradually, as the evidence accumu- 
lated, I was forced to the conclusion that 
there was no rational explanation of the 
phenomena which I myself had witnessed 
except the explanation of the spiritualists. 
I confessed myself a spiritualist, though 

-my interest was still impersonal—merely 
the interest of a scientific observer eager 
to add to his evidence. 

“Then came the war, filling England 
with agonized mothers and wives, and 
fathers and children. And suddenly I 
realized that this thing with which I had 
dallied was not merely a subject to be 
studied, or a pastime with which to be 
entertained. It was really something tre- 
mendous; a breaking down of the walls 
between two worlds; a call of hope and of 
guidance to the human race in the time of 
its deep affliction. To be sure, the bits of 
evidence varied in their importance; but 
what of that? What if some of them 
seemed even childish? The telephone 
bell is a childish thing, but ic may be the 
signal of a very vital message. So with 
these phenomena, large or small: they 
were merely a telephone bell signaling to 
the suffering race. ‘Rouse yourselves! Be 
at attention! Here are signs for you! 
They will lead up to the message which 
God wishes to send!’ 


“FYROM that point I ceased to be a mere 

observer,” Sir Arthur concluded sim- 
ply.“‘I sought mediums—who are like the 
telescope of the astronomers—wherever 
they could be found. My mass of evidence 
became overwhelming. And what I have 
seen and heard I pass on to others. [It is 
the greatest work a man can do for his 
fellow men—so much the greatest that I 
have put aside all other work.” 

Whatever one may think of Sir Arthur’s 
philosophy, there can be no two opinions 
about his sincerity. It shines in his eyes 
and speaks in every tone of his voice. Of 
those who hear his lectures a very large 
proportion must go away deeply impressed. 

“What about the thousands who want 
some evidence in this matter but cannot 
find it?” I asked him. “They cannot talk 
to you; and there are few mediums. What 
should the man or woman do who wants 
to know more?” 

“In all sciences we agree to take the 
word of unbiased experts,” Sir Arthur an- 
swered. “Very few of us have seen the 
rings of Saturn, yet we commonly accept 
the fact that they are there. The roll of 
scientific authorities who have investi- 
gated spiritualism and have gone on rec- 
ord in its behalf is too imposing to be an 
longer doubted. Take Alfred Russell 
Wallace, for example, the foremost Euro- 
pean naturalist of his time; he says: 


“Spiritualistic phenomena in their entirety 
do not require further confirmation. They are 
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proved quite as well as any facts are proved in 
other sciences. 

“Doctor Herbert Mayo, professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology in King’s Col- 
lege, London, wrote: 

“Twenty-five years ago I was a hard-headed 
unbeliever. Spiritual phenomena, however, 
suddenly and quite unexpectedly developed in 
my own family. ‘This led me to inquire and to 
try numerous experiments in such a way as to 
preclude the possibility of trickery and self-de- 
ception. That the phenomena occur there is 
overwhelming evidence, and it is too late now 
to deny their existence. 

“Or listen to William M. Thackeray, 
the novelist: 

“Tt is all very well for you who probably 
have never seen any spiritual manifestations to 
talk as you do [said he]; but if you had seen 
what I have witnessed you would hold a differ- 
ent opinion. 

“QO ONE might quote almost indefinite- 

ly,” Sir Arthur continued. “Your man 
or woman who approaches the subject with 
an honest, open mind will find evidence 
enough. ‘Seek,’ says the Bible, ‘and ye 
shall find.’ Or if the testimony of books 
is not convincing, look at these.” He 
pointed to a huge mass of letters on his 
desk, some opened and some unopened— 
the unending stream of testimony from 
private individuals which flows in on him 
wherever he lectures. 

“See the quality of these letters,” he 
said. “Note the letterheads and the 
handwriting. Are these writers fools, 
these fathers and mothers who tell me 
that what J have experienced in the mes- 
sages from my boy and other relatives 
they, too, have experienced? I have sent 
hundreds of mothers to a professional 
medium in England. In every case, I ask 
the applicant to give me an exact report 
of what happened. Here are extracts 
from some of the letters: 

“Thank you for this interesting and beauti- 
ful experience. She did not make a single mis- 
take about their names, and everything she 
said was correct. ... 

“Te was a most successful sitting. [The 
writer in this case is a man.) Among other 
things I addressed a remark in Danish to my 
wife, and the answer came back in English 
without the least hesitation. ... 

“We were quite successful [one mother 
writes]. My boy reminded me of something 
that only he and I knew. 


“And another says: 


“My boy reminded me of the day when he 
sowed turnip seed upon the lawn. Only he 
could have known of that. 


“No thoughtful man could dismiss 
those letters as meaningless,” Sir Arthur 
continued. “I have literally hundreds of 
them, and almost every mail brings more. 
I spoke of them one day to Sir Oliver 
Lodge, mentioning the fact that in only a 
very few cases had there been a complete 
failure. He remarked that his experience 
with another medium had been almost 
identical. Of course there have been fail- 
ures; but the telephone fails frequently to 
connect you with the person whose voice 
you want to hear. In proportion to the 
number of calls involved, this professional 


Here 


medium whom I mention fails hardly less 
often than the telephone. 

“But if neither books nor letters are 
conclusive,” Sir Arthur continued, “we 
have yet another source of evidence.” He 
stepped over to a drawer in the desk and 
brought out a handful of photographs. 
“We have not only heard the voices of our 
dead;” he said, “we have not only seen 
their writing; we have actually photo- 
graphed them. Here is the proof—” 

e tossed across the table a miscellane- 
ous collection of photographs. I picked 
them up curiously. They looked at first 
glance like the crude mistakes of an ama- 
teur; rather blurred images, apparently 
out of focus; I laid them down and waited 
for his explanation. 

“To understand how photographs of 
spirits are possible,” said $r Arthur, “‘you 
must know that the soul is a complete 
duplication of the body, resembling it in 
even the smallest particulars of outline 
and color. In ordinary conditions these 
two are so intermingled that the identity 
of the finer is completely obscured, but at 
death they divide. The eye is seldom keen 
enough to see the etheric body, though 
this has happened. But astronomy taught 
us long ago that the sensitized plate is a 
more delicate recording instrument than 
the human retina; it can show stars, upon 
a long exposure, which the eye has never 
seen. So in the spiritual realm, it would 
appear that the spirits of those we love 
are often so very near to us that a very 
little help, such as the camera can give 
under correct conditions of mediumship, 
will make all the difference. 


“THERE are four mediums in England 
who have had success with spirit pho- 
tographs. One of them is a carpenter, a 
religious little man, at Crewe. 1 went to 
him, taking my own photographic plates 
with me; I wanted a picture of my boy. 
sat before the camera, with two friends 
as if for an ordinary photograph. After- 
ward, I took the plate from the camera 
and developed it with my own hands. It 
bore no likeness of my son. Instead, 
written in fine script across the faces of 
the three of us was this extraordinary and 
totally unexpected message: 

“Well done, friend Doyle. I welcome you 
to Crewe. Greetings to all. T. Colley. 

“T. Colley was Archdeacon Colley, of 
England, Sir Arthur explained. “I never 
had met him, although I knew of him as a 
man greatly interested in spiritualism dur- 
ing his life kere I was at some pains to get 
a letter bearing his signature. Here it is.” 

He handed me another photograph 
showing a paragraph in the archdeacon’s 
handwriting, signed by his name. The 
signature at the bottom of the letter was 
identical with the signature on the spirit 
photograph; to my eyes, at least. 

“Do you see that mark on the upper 
left-hand corner of the first pho ph?” 
Sir Arthur asked. “That is the identifi- 
cation mark which I put on the plate be- 
fore my departure from Crewe; it disposes 
of any idea that another plate could have 
been substituted for the one which I placed 
in the camera with my ewn hands and, 
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remember, the developing of the plates 
was also done by me. How can the critics 
continue to disregard such evidence as this? 

“I was greatly impressed by the visit to 
Crewe, yet I was not satisfied. I wanted 
a portrait of my son. On my second visit, 
he came; and here”—handing me another 
photograph—“‘is his picture.” 

The photograph, which is reproduced 
with this article, showed above Sir 
Arthur’s left shoulder a filmy, indistinct 

ortrait of a young man. “The likeness,” 
Bir Arthur explained, “shows him as he 
looked at sixteen or seventeen, though he 
died at twenty-two. Obviously, there 
must be certain laws on the other side 
which spirits must learn before they can 
function effectively. When they come the 
second time, they do better. Yet there is 
no doubt that this is my boy; the features 
are undeniable. And the plate, again, is 
one of my own which I took down with 
me and developed later myself. 

“If there was fraud in this case, how 
and where did it creep in?” Sir Arthur de- 
manded. “By what magic does that sim- 
ple-minded little carpenter, who accepts 
only a pittance for his work, outwit the 
trained scientific observers who come to 
him? Explain, if you can, how one of 
your own American scientists, Dr. Aller- 
ton Cushman, visiting England—where 
his name was not known—and calling on 
a medium without previous appointment 
should secure a picture of his daughter 
which was as unmistakable as any taken 
of her in life? . 

“Here is the picture,” he continued, 
running through the collection on his desk 
and producing a portrait of a very appeal- 
ing young woman’s face, a girl in her early 
twenties. “I showed that picture in my 
lecture the other night, and several women 
spoke or wrote to me afterward, saying, 
f knew Agnes Cushman; that was she.’ 

“Were they all deceived? Is it reason- 
able to suppose that Doctor Cushman, 
her father, is mistaken in the features of 
his own child? Is it not far more reason- 
able to accept the sensible explanation of 
the spiritualists—that those we love are 
near us still, eager to accept any proper 
opportunity for making their presence 
known and understood?” 


ONE of his youngsters, a boy of nine, 
slipped into the room with some re- 
quest, Sir Arthur nodded and the boy 
went away smiling. 

“I believe I have the three happiest 
children in the city of New York,” said 
the father. “Everybody who sees them 
speaks of their high spirits and happy 
faces. And why not? There is no fear in 
their lives; they know that if their mother 
and I should pass over to-morrow, it 
would be no occasion for sorrow. They 
know we would be happier than we have 
ever been, and that we would be waiting 
for them on the other side. 

“For the spirits leave us no doubt as to 
the conditions over there. They say that 
they are exceedingly happy, and that 
they do not wish to return. They are 
among the friends whom they had loved 
and lost, and are busy in all sorts of good 
work. The old ideas of heaven as a place 
of eternal rest—ideas which most of us 
had discarded as intolerable long ago— 
have no relation to the messages they 
bring us. On the contrary, this happy 
life-to-come consists in the development 


of those gifts we possess on this side. 
There is action for the man of action; in- 
tellectual work for the thinker; artistic, 
literary, dramatic, and religious activity 
for those whose gifts lie in these direc- 
tions. Only the impediments and barriers 
are removed, and progress is easier, more 
satisfying and faster. It is a world of 
sympathy and opportunity wherein men 
may make of themselves what they will.” 

He was silent for a while, looking out at 
the hurrying life of the city—men and 
women rushing from here to there, and all 
of them to death. And I thought to my- 
self: What a refreshing thing it is to sit 
and talk of death so dispassionately, with 
so much interest and anticipation—as if 
it were a trip to Europe, or a visit to a 
place just across the street. Surely, 
whether Sir Arthur be right or wrong, he 
and his like, when they stand beside an 
open grave, are a far more Christian com- 
pany than most who claim the Christian 
name, but belie the hope of heaven by 
their tears. 


T WAS nearing the hour of his next en- 
gagement. He came and walked with 
me to the door. 

“Of course, all this has a very direct 
bearing on life here and now,” he said. “It 
ought to mean three very definite things 
to thoughtful men and women, it seems 
to me: In the first place, eternity is not 
something that comes later on; we are liv- 
ing in eternity right now. You are an im- 
mortal spirit; I am an immortal spirit; the 
people with whom you will do business 
to-day are immortal men and women. It 
will not do to treat them lightly, to say, 
‘It does not matter, I shall probably never 
see him or her again.” The influence of 
to-day goes on into the far future; the 
impress that you leave on the characters 
of other men and women is made in im- 
perishable stuff. You are molding them, 
and they are molding you, for the long 
life wherein all things are revealed and we 
are to ‘know even as also we are known.’ 

“In the second place, an understanding 
of spiritualism ought to change very rad- 
ically our unworthy attitude toward those 
who have passed on. How often a painful 
silence greets the mention of a loved one’s 
name. How often you have been warned, 
in entering a home, not to mention the 
mother who has departed, lest the daugh- 
ter burst into tears. I tell you the spirits 
are impatient at such false reticence. 
Why should we shrink from the mention 
of their names, when they are still with 
us? Why should we weep for them, when 
they are happier than ever before? 

“T have seen the face of my own mother, 
seen it as clearly, as unmistakably as I see 
you standing there. I have, on three dif- 
ferent occasions, and in the presence of a 
half-dozen witnesses, held extended con- 
versations with my son. Surely there is 
no reason for suppressing their names and 
their memories, as though by a great 
deprivation they had ceased to be. Rath- 
er we should emulate the example of Sir 
Oliver Lodge, who sets a chair for his son 
Raymond at the table when the famil 
gathers for its Christmas feast. That 1s 
real respect for those who have passed on 
before us. Isn’t it reasonable to suppose 
that they appreciate it, and that failure 
to mention them, out of a false sense of 
delicacy, causes many a heartache in the 
other world? 


“They tell us that it does. One of the 
saddest messages I have ever read is that 
in which Raymond describes the feelings 
of the dead boys who want to get word 
back to their people and who find igno- 
rance and prejudice are a perpetual bar. 

“Tt is revolting to hear the boys tell how 
no one speaks of them ever,’ he said. 

“No one speaks of us ever.’ 

“How often must that unhappy sen- 
tence have been uttered over there! 

“Finally, there is the message of cheer 
which I mentioned to you earlier in our 
talk—that no element of character gained 
in this world is lost in transition. Death 
works no miracles, as I said before. We 
are not suddenly transformed into en- 
tirely different beings with finer charac- 
ters and infinite knowledge. We know 
nothing over there which we have not ac- 
quired by hard work here. Ifa man be 
eighty years of age, it is still worth while 
for him to keep on studying, growing, 
deepening this spiritual nature. We are 
like ships carrying precious cargo; all the 
good that we take on here is carried over. 
Nothing is subtracted, nothing added. 
For those whorhave been handicapped by 
circumstance there will be wonderful op- 
portunity for rapid development on the 
other side. 

“But, on the other hand, no man who 
fails to live up to his best on this side will 
have his shortcomings repaired by the ex- 
perience of death! ‘This is the message of 
spiritualism—a message of the eternal 
importance of work and growth: ‘Go on! 
Make the most of yourself by every means 
in your power; for you start in over there 
where you leave off here.’” 


THE evening after I had this talk with 
Sir Arthur, two friends dined with me 
at my house. Neither of them was in his 
usual good spirits. 

“I had a hard afternoon,” said the first; 
“I went to see Miss M. The doctors have 
told her definitely that she will not live 
the year out. It was tragic to see her ap- 
parently so well, so eager to live, yet 
knowing that she cannot. Over and over 
again she kept saying, ‘I want to live. 
Oh, I want to live! I don’t want to die!’ 
And the tears ran down her cheeks.” 

“That is an odd coincidence,” said the 
other. “To-morrow I am leaving town to 
see a very dear friend for the last time. A 
wire arrived this afternoon warning me 
that I must start at once or I should be 
too late. And what shall I say when I 
arrive? What can one say?” 

So they continued to desciias the last 
great mystery, as.men and women have 
discussed it from the beginning—hope- 
lessly, rebelliously, with a sense of injus- 
tice and wrong. It was a striking contrast 
to Sir Arthur’s calm confidence. I wished 
he were there at the table, I would like to 
have had them hear his voice: “Death is 
not an enemy, but a friend. It is pleasant, 
not harsh. Those who have gone on are 
far happier than they could possibly be 
here. Be sure of this: J know.” 

If, as he says, spiritualism is only in its 
beginnings; if, as the spirits tell him re- 
peatedly, mankind is on the threshold of 
some new, more compelling revelation 
which will banish all doubt and sorrow 
and fear; if this be true, surely those who 
love their fellow men can make only one 
answer: “Our minds are open. God 
speed the day.” 
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Have You an Educated Heart? 


perfect and unique. Well, the loveliest 
things of that sort I had found were the 
marvelous ribbon roses made by the 
Comtesse de Laumont for the benefit of 
the widows of officers. Every one is a 
work of art, a real and faithful portrait of 
some particular rose from her own garden 
on the Marne. 

To her house on the Avenue Malakoff 
I went; and three exquisite William Allen 
Richardsons I chose from all the rest. 
Late that night, too impatient to wait, 
through the shuttered, unlighted Paris 
streets I walked—no taxicabs in those war 
days—to deliver my initiatory tribute at 
Zeroine’s hotel. And with it I left a letter 
telling her the roses’ pathetic story. — 

This is what Zeroine replied: 

“Yes, I know the De Laumont roses. 
They’re lovely. I have been intending to 
buy some of them; but you have kindly 
saved me the trouble.” 

But for the most extraordinary misun- 
derstanding of what gifts should mean, I 
think I must award the prize to Mrs. 
Hilking. The Christmas tree, that day at 
Mrs. Hilking’s, was heavily hung with 
presents, piled deep on the floor they were. 

“Why,” gurgled Mrs. Hilking proudly, 
“Baby has received so many, many 
Christmas presents that I didn’t have to 
give him a single one myself!” 


O YOU begin to see what Sadie meant 

by “style” in kindness? Style is the per- 
fect technique of any artist—a successful 
clergyman, or a good novelist, or a clever 
burglar such as Mr. RafHes. In short, it’s 
a combination of good taste and imagina- 
tion. Now, imagination we all possess, if 
we'd only use it. But most of us won’t 
take the trouble. 

To give what you’d like yourself may 
be kindness. But the Educated Heart 
isn’t quite satished even with the Golden 
Rule. It amends, or, rather, translates it 
thus: ‘“‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, were ye such as they, do 
ye even so to them.” 

But perhaps you don’t know what your 
friend wants. Ah, but the Educated 
Heart makes it its business to find out— 
and to remember. I have one friend to 
whom I can’t express a taste or a desire, 
that it isn’t treasured up against need. 
If I happen to mention liking a Japanese 
writing set, it is only a question of time 
when that set is mine. I said to the Pran- 
dials, once, that I loved water cress. 
Never a meal have I had at the Prandials’ 
table since then without finding water 
cress, bought specially for me. 

D’ you think it’s easy, this business of 
giving? There really ought to be, in every 
college, a four-year course in the art of 
making presents. One would be taught, 

erhaps, not to present an eighty-five-dol- 
ar umbrella with a gold dog’s head handle 
with rhinestone eyes, to a gentleman, even 
if one is dead in love with him. No matter 
if a lady has saved your life, the Educated 
Heart doesn’t reward her by offering her 
chastely appointed apartment a two-ton 
carved ebony chair upholstered in red 
plush. Oh, no! it’s not easy. 


(Continued from page 23) 


Are you sailing for Italy? Oh, it isn’t 
the basket of fine fat fruits that brings the 
tears to your eyes, nor the flowers with 
trailing yards and yards of red ribbon. 
That’s mere kindness; ordinary, everyday 
kindness. Even the Vanderbilts can do 
that. Butit’s the things like—oh, like that 
little purse full of Italian currency, all 
ready for you when you first trip ashore 
at Genoa. It’s the little nest of spools 
of colored silk Minnie made for you to 
catch up the first threatened run in your 
stocking. I may, oh, yes, I may forget the 
fifty you lent me that time I was broke; 
but the little corkscrew you so thought- 
fully added when you gave me that bottle 
of your pet malt extract—that I shall 
never, never forget! 

There was poor old Westrose. He may 
have got a lady’s coat upside down occa- 
sionally when he helped her on with it— 
but he understood the Fourth Dimension 
of Kindness, all right. Never a friend of 
his wife’s did he ever pufiingly put aboard 
a pay-as-you-enter street car, but he 
would apologetically tuck into her gloved 
hand the nickel to save her rummaging in 
her bag. Realstyle, I call that. It’s kind- 
ness witha kick toit. In short, it’s the man- 
ner and custom of the Educated Heart. 

Well knows the Educated Heart that 
the doctor’s clients usually pay slowly, 
and itself, therefore, pays without delay. 
Which lover possesses an Educated Heart 
—the one who orders a florist to send five 
dollars’ worth of flowers every day, or the 
one who himself selects and presents a sin- 
gle rose? Ask the sweetheart. She knows! 

No one but a boor would present a 
diamond wrapped in a scrap of newspaper, 
would he? No; and so the most trivial of 
gifts, when sent by a civilized donor on 
Christmas, is, by common practice, care- 
fully wrapped in pretty paper, tied with a 
fancy ribbon, and decorated, perhaps, with 
a sprig of holly. That is symbolical of 
what all friendly acts should be—kindness 
performed with style. 


S IT sufficient to offer your seat in a 

street car toa woman? The merely kind 
person does that. But he does it rather 
sheepishly. Isn’t your graciousness more 
cultured if you give up your seat with a 
bow, with a smile of willingness? Even 
the smallest service can be done beauti- 
fully by the Educated Heart; from the 
lacing of a shoe so that it won’t come 
loose, to dating a letter, or making your 
signature legible. 

Why, merely to speak distinctly is a 
great kindness, I consider. You never 
have to ask “What did you say?” to the 
Educated Heart. An old maid I knew 
once confessed that the only proposal she 
ever received was from a suitor whose 
question she failed to hear. 

“Lucky escape,” we all agreed. “You 
might have married him and been tor- 
mented all your life by his mumbling!” 

You’ve heard that “He gives twice who 
gives quickly;” but how about the giver 
who gives but half his gift? The half- 
giver is one who stops part way on the 
road of kindness. Cae of such gold- 


plated parsimonious generosity I could cite 
allday, from the “thrifty ” housewife—who 
cuts all the buttons off the clothes before 
she gives them to the poor—to sweet, sym- 
pathetic Oval, who visited an invalid. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” she said; “I bought 
the loveliest bunch of roses for you, but I 
forgot them—left them in the hotel.” 

And Oval, after that (although the 
flowers never came), fully expected to be 
credited with a kindness. 

Oh, you know them! The half-giver 
who invites his party to supper after the 
theatre, but fails to reserve a table. How 
surprised and apologetic he is to find all 
the places taken! The gent who escorts his 
lady to the theatre and, when they come 
out, exclaims, “Gee, doesn’t this fresh air 
seem good, after that stuffy house! Let’s 
walk part way!” 

Truly the heart, as well as the clothes, 
can be shabby-genteel. How about the 
women who always insist on paying for 
their half of the dinner—but forget to 
share the tips? 


HESE half-givers usually leave you to 

complete their gifts. “They offer you 
something—if you will come and get it, or 
if you will carry it home with you. You 
have to pay some part of the price your- 
self, either in trouble or in work. 

Dear Alfredine was kind enough to 
bring her friend, from abroad, several 
pairs of earrings. But alas, as they were 
made for pierced ears, her friend had to 
pay a jeweler to have them fitted with 
screw fastenings; just nine dollars, a sum 
she could ill afford—at least for earrings. 

Worse than all are those who force 
their presents on you. My uncle presented 
me with theatre tickets to see Bernhardt. 
But it happened, that day, at the last 
moment, l had the opportunity to meet a 
famous man whom I had long wanted to 
know, and who proved to be of the great- 
est help to me. When I told my uncle, 
was he pleased to hear of my good luck? 
Not at all! Never did he forgive me for 
not using his tickets. 

How many men, who have tried to 
secure a position for some friend—are 
pleased to hear that the friend himself 
has discovered a better one? Only those 
with the Educated Heart. Who ever 
really forgave you for being ill and missing 
a dinner engagement? You had no right 
to be ill! You gave your kind hostess a 
great deal of trouble and disappointment 
with that ptomaine poisoning of yours! 

Putting a cushion behind a man in an 
arm chair isn’t kindness, unless he happens 
to want it there. It may make him un- 
comfortable. And dear old country Grand- 
mother—how she used to urge on us, nay, 
force on us, that third generous helping of 
pudding. 

And now, before I find more fault, 
please get my point of view. If I long for 
a little courtesy to color life, must you 
accuse me of preferring the glib flattery 
of the French salons? Not at all. These 
modern, shirt-sleeved ways of ours, the 
jocose and slangy warfare we call friend- 
ship, nowadays, they’re well enough, so 
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“Pll be ready in a minute. This is Palmolive Shaving Cream” 


The Quickest Shave 


The smoothest, easiest shave men ever knew 


By V. K. Cassady, B. S., M. S. 
Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: We know your 


views on shav- 
ing cream. You are using one you 
like well, and have no wish to 
change 
We would never trouble you— 
never offer you this 10-shave test— 
did we not know that we had some- 
thing better. 


1,000 men consulted 


Some years ago we asked 1,000 

men to tell us what they 

“ wanted ina shaving cream. 

They all agreed on four 

. things, and we’ve met those 

= ideals as was never done 
before. 

Then we added one other 
from our own knowledge— 
something no layman knew. 

Maltiplies itself And we have made a shaving 
in lather 259 Cream which far surpasses 
times anything you know. 


Tried 130 formulas 


We know soap chemistry. One 
of our soaps—Palmolive—has be- 


FALMOLIV 


come the leading toilet soap 
of the world 

We have devoted our life- 
time—all of us here—to 
making better soaps. 

But we have tried 130 
formulas before we got a 
shaving cream to suit. It 
took 18 months to, step by 
step, perfect the soap you 
want. 


What we attained 


At the end we attained these things: 

A cream that multiplies itself in lather 250 
times. A tiny bit—just one-half gram—suf- 
fices for a shave. 

A cream that acts quickly. Within one 
minute the beard absorbs 15% of water, and 
that’s enough. No finger rubbing, no hot 
towels are required. 


Acts in one 
minute 


The Five Qualities 
you most desire 
—Multiplies itself in lather 250 times, so one- 
half gram suffices for a shave. 
D Aue the beard to, in one minute, absorb 
15% of water. No finger-rubbing. 
for 10 min- 


3 Mantini its creamy fullness 


utes on the face. No replacing. 
4 Supports the hairs for easy cutting, for the 
bubbles are substantial. 
—Leaves the face smooth and soft, free from 
irritation, because it applies palm and olive, 
the great cosmetic oils. 


SHAVING 
CREAM 


A lather that maintains its creamy 
fullness for ten minutes on the face. 

A soap with strong bubbles 
to support-the hairs. That’s a 
quality youoverlooked. Light 
bubbles break, so the hairs lie 
down. That’s why you miss 
so many—why you go over 
and over a surface. 

A cream that is also a lotion 
—based on palm and olive 
oils. It soothes and softens, 
cleans the pores, and leaves De 
the face in an ideal condition. afte 


Give us 10 shaves 


What we ask is this: Permit us to send you 
a to-shave tube. Use, watch and compare it 
—criticise or praise it, as you will. 

Remember our claims and see if this soap 
fulfills them. 

Then do as results suggest. Get more, 
use it always, or tell us that we have not met 
your wants. 

Do this in fairness to yourself and us. 
Millions of men are adopting our cream. Tens 
of thousands of letters tell us how we have 
pleased them. Now, please, let us have your 
Hie 


1 2 | 
l Simply insert your name and address and mail to l 
la THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Dept. B-362 I 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. l 
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long as the thought beneath is honest. 
But words, words, words—aren’t you, too, 
sick of them? 

Suppose I propose your name for mem- 
bership in my club. Have I done you any 
real service, unless I also do my best to 
see that you are elected? So then, if I go 
to every member of the committee, if I 
urge all my friends to endorse you, it is 
merely the completion of my regard for 
you. It is like salt: “It’s what makes 

otatoes taste bad, if you don’t put it on.” 
tis the hug, without which the kiss means 
nothing. 

Neither do I insist on obedience to cus- 
tom. You may violate any of the conven- 
tions, for all I care. If you refuse to take 
off your hat to ladies, I shall think only 
that you do not feel yourself bound by the 
elaborate rules of the Middle Ages. Offer 
your left hand to me, if you like. I care 
not. We carry no daggers now. I know 
that most of us would prefer to dine with 
a polite embezzler than with an honest 
man who eats with his knife. But I know 
that all such artificial distinctions are not 
based upon kindness. They are merely 
the unwritten laws of society. 

But if you, however brilliantly, make 
fun of your wife, if you humiliate an in- 
ferior, insult a debtor, if you promise and 
keep not your word, if you fail to flavor 
your kindness with sincerity, if you give 
only the counterfeit money of politeness— 
then I perceive that you have not the 
Educated Heart. Indeed, the Educated 
Heart is rare enough anywhere, as rare as 
perfect sympathy; but it is found quite 
as often among those who know not the 
artificial social code as it is with those of 
the six-fork dinner. 


NE of the best facsimiles of the Edu- 
cated Heart is found in the criminal 
classes. You stagger? Yes, I repeat, in the 
crook. Doesn’t the confidence man, for 
instance, do everything in the power of 
his trained imagination (in his first ap- 
roaches, at least), to make his victim 
kar Doesn’t he study his come-on’s 
every whim and taste? 

Well, why can’t you be as anxious as 
the crook to discover what will please and 
satisfy? He studies his prospective vic- 
tim. Can’t you study the friend you love? 
Even if it is only some poor relation, or a 
humble acquaintance, don’t expect him to 
be overjoyed at a chance to ride in your 
limousine if you say to him: “You don’t 
mind sitting in front with the chauffeur, 
do you?” And if you are one of the women 
that give their country cousins horrible 
little black hats with a stick-up in the 
back, your heart hasn’t taken a degree in 
the Art of Pleasing. 

When you try to do a favor, to be kind, 
do it to the full length of the rope. Don’t 
send your telegram “‘collect,” or in just 
ten words. Economize elsewhere, but add 
those few extra words that make the 
reader grin and perceive that you cared 
more for him than you did for the expense. 

No one with the Educated Heart ever 
approached a clergyman, or a celebrity, 
or a long-absent visitor with the shocking 
greeting, “Oh, Mr. Spoop, you don’t re- 
member me, do you?” No; he gives his 
name first. No one with the Educated 
Heart ever said, ‘‘Now do come and see 
me, some time!” He knows this merely 


means, “Don’t come at all.” The Edu- 
« 
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cated Heart’s way of putting it is apt to 
be, “How about next Wednesday?” 

I doubt if the Educated Heart is ever 
tardy at an appointment. It knows that 
even if only ten minutes late, a person has 
brought just that much less of himself. Oh, 
he came, yes—and we put over the deal, 
after all. But forever you will remember 
that he made you wait. 

Even in conversation there is plenty of 
chance for the Educated Heart. Of course 
you have found out by this time that very 
few people ever really listen. They are 
usually merely waiting for a chance to say 
something themselves. It may be laid 
down as an axiom, then, that no habitual 
talker can have the Educated Heart. 
Even though they go through all the mo- 
tions of listening, say “Oh,” and “Ah,” 
and “Really, is that so?” and “How 
awful!” the moment you close your lips 
they pounce upon you with their own 
narrative. Or if, peradventure, they do 
listen, is the story of your trials or disap- 

ointments heard with real sympathy? 
Kot often. 

Why, one of the best ways to make 
yourself popular, an infallible way, is to 
tell a story upon yourself. Give yourself 
the worst of ıt, and they’ll all roar. But 
did anyone ever laugh with joy when you 
informed him that you had made ten 
thousand dollars, or won a beauty prize? 
How faint, oh, how pale are their con- 
gratulations! But tell them you fell 
down-stairs, and they’ll slap you on the 
back and invite vou to dinner, so that you 
can repeat it to the wife. 

You think I’m fooling? Not at all. It’s 
a psychological fact that, in nine cases out 
of ten, if you tell of an accident of which 
you were the victim, your hearer will 
laugh. Just try it yourself, and see. Oh, 
of course, if you paint a vivid enough pic- 
ture, if you say, “I had three ribs and a 
shoulder blade broken, and four others 
were killed,” you may awaken their sym- 
pathy. But the ordinary tale of suffering 
has pretty hard work getting more than 
half an inch inside people's ears. 


r IS my opinion that but seldom has the 
Educated Heart a keen sense of humor. 
To whom do you tell your troubles—the 
agile wit, or the bromide-minded, solid, 
respectable Philistine, your uncle, with 
the shoestring tie? No, no, my friend, you 
can’t be too quick on the comic trigger if 
you would have the Educated Heart! 

When your friend is ill, you call once 
or twice at the hospital. Do you ever call 
again? Not unless you have the Educated 
Heart. Yet the patient is still perhaps 
quite as ill. The plain truth is that most 

eople really hate illness. It bores them. 

t thrusts upon them a disagreeable bur- 
den of sympathy. But one there was— 
d’you remember?—who used to bring that 
scrapbook, every morning, filled with 
funny items of the day’s news. One there 
was who wrote you letters every day. 
Others were kind to you. But such things 
as these required more thought and in- 
vention than the others spent when they 
sent the flowers and fruit. 

And what ‘do the Uneducated Hearts 
do at your first smile (though the effort 
kills you), at your first would-be, will-be 
cheerful letter, or at your first, timorous 
step on crutches? They beam! “Oh, 
you’re all right, now, aren’t you!” 


It may pain you for months to breathe; 
you may limp on that broken ankle to 
your grave, but it’s much more conven- 
ient for them to have you well again; and 
so “Isn’t it lovely you’re cured!” 

Ask any partially deaf person who is the 
cruellest of her would-be friends. Isn’t it 
that thoughtless one who says, so sweetly, 
“Why, I chink you get along awfully well, 
you know. Really, no one would ever 
know you can’t hear!” And so, no one 
but the Educated Heart ever knows or 
cares about the tearful nights of wild re- 
volt, the days and years of stoic suffering 
that remain, just the same. 


Bur let’s pass, now, to the last case in 
our menagerie: Here’s a dangerous 
beast—one of those terrible creatures who 
“mean well,” even while they rend you. 
One historic remark of his there is that 
surpasses in heartlessness all other expres- 
sions of good intent. Oh, I have said it; 
you have, too, I suppose. 

It was Galna who dramatized it for me 
best. A dreadful suicide it was, no horror 
lacking. Galna, alone in the house—save 
for her maid and that shocking wreck of 
one she had loved. And in her anguish, her 
despair, her bewilderment, the telephone 
rang. Lo, kind, effuse Mrs. Spick had rung 
her up to coo conventional condolence. 

“And now, if there is anything I can do,” 
she concluded, “be sure and let me know!” 

Ah, my friend, sometime you, too, must 
have suffered-—suffered and known not 
where to turn; and sometime you, too, 
must have heard that frightful phrase, 
that mockery of friendship: “Jf there is 
anything I can do, be sure and let me know!” 

But as Galna, dazed, lonely, aching, 
staggered back to her room, behold, upon 
her bed she saw an unfamiliar thing. 
Tear-blinded, she groped for it. A hun- 
dred-dollar bill! 

“Why, where did this come from?” she 
asked, wondering. 

“Oh, Miss Felice left it there,” said her 
maid, “she thought perhaps you might 
happen to be short of money. She’s down- 
stairs now, helping wash the dishes and 
putting the parlor to rights.” 

Ah, Felice needed no one to “let her 
know” what to do. She had imagination. 
She had the Educated Heart. 

For the Educated Heart always knows. 
“He seeth with his heart.” The language 
of suffering ordinarily can no more be 
learned without experience than can the 
language of China; ut upon some blessed 
few, in this world, thank God, has fallen 
the Gift of Tongues. 

It isn’t always the big, climactic mis- 
fortune that we suffer from most. We can 
rally, after we're stunned, and go on, 
somehow. But it’s the little stings that 
we can’t forget. It’s because of the Un- 
educated Heart that pillows are wet, that 
M banos grow old, that love-mad women 

ill. 

Two perfect exponents of the Educated 
Heart there are—only two, but I am sure 
you have known them. The mother, who 
sees her child as truly a part of herself; 
and the lover whose imagination is fired- 
with romance. In those two is most per- 
fectly manifest the love which passeth 
understanding. For, ever, unconsciously, 
they demonstrate the radiant truth: “The 
heart hath its reasons, which the reason 
knoweth not of.” 
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A New Standard of Value 


Six Cylinders—Four Doors—*1395 


Take a look at the Jewett Sedan 
in the illustration. Have you ever 
seen smarter lines—more distinc- 
tive appearance? 


Then remember that it has an all 
metal body with four doors and the 
best of coach work. That means 
no embarrassing rattles or squeaks. 


Inside you will find soft, inviting 
upholstery—broad seats—all those 
appointments that spell comfort 
and pride of ownership. 


Up under the hood is a fifty horse 
power, six cylinder motor offering 


_ vast reserve power and the smooth- 


est of riding qualities. 


Under the body is a superb chassis 
—as strong as fine engineering 
can make it—designed and en- 
dorsed by the Paige-Detroit Motor 
Car Company. 


Could you ask for anything more 
in appearance, comfort, power and 
dependability? Then try to realize 
that all this can be yours for $1395 
f. o. b. Detroit. 


It is sold and serviced by Paige 
Dealers everywhere. 


JEW ETT 


cA Thrifty Six Built by Paige 
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Main Street, Harlingen, Texas. 


Tarvia surface treatment since 1920. 


Tarvia Along 


the Rio Grande— 


Twenty-five years ago the 
Rio Grande Valley, in south- 
ern Texas, was an arid, desert 
waste. Today it is called the 
“Winter Garden of America.” 

Irrigation, which the courageous, resourceful settlers 
secured by pumping water from the Rio Grande, has trans- 
formed the stretches of barren sand into fertile farms and 

lantations. And good roads, which have been obtained 

y surface-treating the natural caliche and adobe gravel 
roads with Tarvia, bring the diversified crops, worth millions 
of dollars annually, within easy reach of the railroads and 
marketing centers. 

In the Valley are thriving towns, the largest of which are 
Mission, McAllen, Mercedes, and Harlingen. Here, too, the 
broad Tarvia-paved streets give unmistakable evidence of 
prosperity and sound, substantial growth. 

In selecting Tarvia for all their road-building and road- 
maintenance work, these far-sighted pioneers showed charac- 
teristic good judgment. For with no other material could 
they have converted, at such small expense, their unimproved 
roads into smooth, dustless, mudless, all-year highways. 

The Rio Grande Valley, like thousands of other com- 
munities throughout the country, has found in Tarvia the 
economical and satisfactory solution ofthe good roads problem. 

This popular coal-tar material is unequalled for building 
new roads, for resurfacing worn-out macadam, for repairing 
and maintaining improved roads of every type. 


Texas Avenue, Mercedes, Texas. 
Tarvia surface treatment since 1919 


Illustrated booklets free on request. 
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For Road Construction i . 
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New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
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Why I Think the 


Stage is Set for a 
Constructive Period 


in Business 
(Continued from page 15) 


have recognized that the increased strength 
in the stock market was a reflection of 
the improvement in that situation. 

For instance, surplus stocks were being 
reduced. Inventory values—which have 
been pyramided by purchases made at 
high costs and by putting up prices—had 
been marked down and the Tasas written 
off. Interest rates—the cost of money— 
were lower. The labor readjustment was 
making progress. 

Now those factors would precede a re- 
vival in individual business. And there 
could be no improvement in general busi- 
ness until they had taken place. They 
were taking place; and the rise in the stock 
market simply reflected this fact. 

Here is another thing which few people 
realize: The period of deflation, through 
which we have been passing, was not due 
solely to the war. We should have had a 
period of depression anyway. The signs 
of it were apparent before the war came. 

Let me tell you the story of what had 
been happening before 1914; I think it 
will help you to understand what is hap- 
pening now. 


FTER the close of the Civil War, we had 

a period of inflation. Europe, of course, 

had not been involved financially to any 

serious extent in the struggle over here. 

Consequently, its resources were unim- 

aired. The demand for capital in the 

United States was great, and this country 

appealed strongly to foreign financiers as 

a land of ten per cent money. So capital 
flowed in from Europe. 

We had enormous natural resources to 
be developed. Foreign capital opened 
our mines, built our railroads, and financed 
our industries. Gradually the bubble of 
inflation grew bigger and bigger. Then 
credit began to feel the strain; and in 
1873 came the collapse. Our banking 
system at that time was hardly worthy 
the name of “system.” Such as it was, it 
broke down and we had a panic. 

Next came a slow process of cleaning 
house. And, during this period, ple 
took the only possible way out of their 
trouble. They went to work, with their 
hands and their brains, to earn their liv- 
ing, and to do it as economically and as 
efficiently as possible. They did this, be- 
cause they were driven to it by necessity. 
Human nature has to have this spur to 
effort if it is to accomplish great things. 

The result was that the period following 
the panic of 1873 was one of the greatest 

eriods in the history of this country. 
Men's minds were roused to constructive 
effort by the spur of necessity. It was a 
period of inventions which enabled manu- 
facturers to produce more and better 
goods. The telephone, the electric light, 
the power plant, the modern steam en- 
gine, improved farm machinery, the gas 
engine, the automobile—all these had 
their beginning; or their enormous devel- 
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` THE HIGHEST QUALITY AND THE 


Repeatedly we are told by, veteran 
Goodyear users that our tires today give 
more than twice the mileage they did 
twelve years ago. 


What is even more surprising, these 
superior Goodyear Tires of today cost 
less than half as much! 


Take our 30 x 34-inch Cross-Rib 


fabric clincher as an example. 


In 1910 you paid for this size tire 
$33.90; today, for a vastly improved tire 
of the same size, you pay but $10.95! 


$ẹ All other tires in the Goodyear line 
show similarly important reductions, 
the average decrease in price since 1910 
being more than 60 per cent. 


Goodyear Tires this season are at their 
highest point of excellence—larger, 
heavier and more durable than ever 
before. 


pS a < AN, “hy Wherever you are, on A 
EE Ger Gee ra e a Goodyear prices are now at the lowest 
A w vy W of the All-Weather Tread . . ° 

NA point in Goodyear history. 
*, X { Ža x a 
à Pa ‘Af ‘y Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Bh ee Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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“This,” 


said the shrewd detective, 


“ig an inside job” 


“I know,” said the man from Headquarters, “how 
friendly everybody around the place seemed to be 
—but somebody who was in your confidence 
got away with your valuables, just the same.” 


How often it is, that when health is gone, 
“something that was in your confidence got 
away with the valuables.” 


Coffee often robs its users of health, as any 
doctor can tell you. Sleeplessness, nervousness, high 
blood-pressure, indigestion, and a general loss of 
efficiency have brought many people to the discov- 
ery that their supposed friend, coffee, has robbed 
them under cover of friendship. 


There’s charm without harm in Postum—that 
splendid cereal drink in which so many thousands 
are finding safety and satisfaction. Postum’s flavor 
fully pleases, and Postum is safe for anybody, any 
time. The children can share in the delights of a 
hot cup of Postum. Why risk? Why not know 
you're safe? Order from your grocer or your res- 
taurant waiter today, and make the start with 
Postum. 


Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum (in tins) made instantly 
in the cup by the addition of boiling water. Postum Cereal (in packages 
of larger bulk, for those who prefer to make the drink while the meal is 
being prepared) made by boiling for fully 20 minutes. 


Postum for Health 


“There’s a Reason” 


opment; during the twenty-five years fol- 
lowing the 1873 collapse. 

During the same period, our natural re- 
sources—mines, forests, oil wells, natural 
gas, and farm and fruit lands—were de- 
veloped with almost incredible energy, 
adding billions of dollars to the nation’s 
wealth. 

At the same time, our business methods 
and our financial system were reorganized 
and improved. Not so strikingly as in 
the fields I have just mentioned, oak 
the growth of business and of finance was 
so rapid that it was difficult to keep pace 
with it and, at the same time, to work out 
the best ways of doing things. 

Now, this great forward movement was 
the direct result of the knock-down blow 
the country had received. That blow had 
sobered the people. They knew they had 
to get up again. They had to make a liv- 
ing; and the only way they could get it 
was by working hard and using their wits 
to the utmost. The result was a genera- 
tion of bold, resourceful, energetic, ambi- 
tious men, who transformed this country 
from a mere child in the family of nations 
to a young giant. 

Naturally, there were some reactions in 
the course of the upward climb. There 
were moments of hysteria; periods of folly. 
The free-silver agitation in the nineties 
was one of them. But these. economic 
waves are like those of the ocean: the 
surface of any wave is broken by smaller 
ripples, with their little troughs and crests. 
The wave itself moves on its course just 
the same. 

But in time, the wave reaches its own 
crest; and then it, too, breaks. This is 
true of a wave of prosperity, just as it is 
of an ocean wave. And it is human na- 
ture—which started the wave—that is 


| responsible for its subsiding. 


Wwe were the conditions at the begin- 
ningof this century? We had been so 
prosperous that money was plentiful and 
cheap. Our standards of living had 
mounted until we wanted luxuries we 
hadn’t dreamed of having twenty years 
before. This caused expansion of busi- 
ness, which led to speculation. The stage 
was being set then for a period of reaction 
and of depression. We did get a jolt in 
1907; but we had a long cycle of general 
prosperity behind us; and, as our financial 
system had by this time been considerably 
improved, we weathered that storm. 

And because we did weather it without 
being blown flat, we were not brought to 
that state of mind and of pocketbook to 
which people had been brought in 1873. 
We were still due for a fall wher the war 
broke out in Europe in 1914 and turned 
everything topsy-turvy. 

What is the situation now? In the first 

lace, Europe has had a knock-down blow. 
But all the signs point to the belief that 
western Europe, with its close to three 
hundred millions of intelligent people, is 
ready to tackle its problems in the same 
spirit in which we tackled ours almost 
fifty years ago. That is, they are anxious 
to get to work, with their hands and their 
brains, to put themselves on their feet 
again. They are doing this even now, be- 
cause they are driven by the spur of ne- 
cae just as we were. And when hu- 
man beings have that force behind them, 
it is pretty safe to expect great things of 
them. 
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Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc 
steel Skals demountable at rim and at 
hub; drum lamps; Alemite lubrica- 
tion; ator ea Hven sectas horn; unusu- 


ally long wide, roomy seats; 
real lesther E u oiner in open cars, 
broadcloth in caed cars; open car side- 
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abiy asy water-tight wind- 
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Every day, in a sound, substantial way, 
the good Maxwell is proving how 
worthy it is of the warm good will 
which is being bestowed upon it. To- 
day its name stands as high for rugged, 
reliable service as for surpassing beauty. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
MAXWELL MOTOR CO., OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


“The Good 


MAXWELL 
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2. Done! And notice how 
fine your face feels after 
using Williams’! 


1, You're off! No delay. A 
rich, busy lather — in- 
stantly. 


Lather-Life 


Lather lives and works only while it holds 
its moisture. When it’s dry it’s ‘‘dead.”’ 


Lather-life is important. Lather that stands up 
thick and heavy, that holds its moisture, softens 
beards quickest and easiest. Such lather cannot 
help but make the smoothest path for your razor. 


Williams’ Shaving Cream is made in such a way 
that its lather always holds thick, lush and creamy 
every shave. Williams’ is lather—not foam. Lather, 
not fleeting bubbles that look good for a moment 
and then freeze dry on your face. 


Men with tender skins swear by Williams’. 
Williams’ lather not only softens the beard, but 
it leaves the skin smooth and glove-like whether 
you use cold water or hot, hard water or soft, or 
whether you shave under speed or take your time 
about it. 


Williams’ Shaving Cream is pure enough to eat. 
It contains no artificial coloring matter. 
Enough for Ten Days FREE 


Send for a trial size tube. It will convince you of a new 
luxury in Shaving Cream. The coupon is for your convenience. 


Williams 


TRIAL SIZE FREE 


As for ourselves, we haven’t been 
knocked down, as Europe has been, but 
we have been severely chastened during 
the past two years. Furthermore, we 
shall have to compete to a certain extent 
with people who have got to save them- 
selves by their hard work and by using 
their brains to the utmost. Their exam- 
ple and their competition would have an 
effect on us, even though our own losses 
had not been great enough to make us feel 
as they do. 

But the fact is that we are in much the 
same mental attitude as they are: We 
have not repeated the crash of 1873; but 
every business man knows that if our 
banking system had not been radically 
reformed and strengthened, we should 
have had in 1920-21 the greatest panic in 
the history of the country. If it had not 
been for the Federal Reserve System, we 
should now be trying to pick ourselves up 
from among the financial ruins of the 
country’s business. 

We escaped actual financial disaster; 
but we had to take some severe punish- 
ment, and it has had a salutary effect. 
Trying to get something for nothing, 
which was the favorite indoor and outdoor 
pastime of millions of us in 1919, has gone 
out of fashion now. Not because we sud- 
denly lost our taste for that sort of thing 
and voluntarily gave it up; but because we 
were forced tochangeourways. If we want 
something now, we ve got to work for it. 

And it is precisely because this realiza- 
tion seems to have made its way into the 
minds of so many of our people—and is 
getting inside the heads of the rest—that 
I say we have the fundamental factor 
that promises a constructive period of 
business; the same fundamental factor 
which contributed to the constructive 
period I have already described; the one 
which came in the eighties and nineties. 


You may say that conditions are very 
different now; that we haven't the vast 
undeveloped natural resources which we 
had then; that our transportation system 
is adequate to the needs of the country 
and therefore we cannot have a repetition 
of that great epoch of railway construc- 
tion; that there is no foreign capital to 
flow into this country now; that all the 
great inventions have already been made, 
and that even American mechanical genius 
cannot repeat the achievements of that 
earlier period along this line; that there 
are no longt vast areas of undeveloped 
farming lands; that we may have the <ci// 
to do great things, but that our opportu- 
nities are small compared with those our 
fathers had. 

All of which is pure nonsense. We have 
resources and opportunities which stagger 
the imagination. On my trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast, which I have already men- 
tioned, I saw something of the great 
hydro-electric developments which are 
under way out there. In California there 
are half a dozen of these great enterprises, 
which will bring under cultivation millions 
of acres of the most fertile soil in the 
world, and which will also furnish power 
for industrial plants. 


shaving cream. Send me your trial size tube. as yet been made available for cultivation 
by having water brought to it. The re- 
maining ninety per cent of unused, but 
Addresser eoo aidati tann inches oa eaaa i aeea cultivable, land is larger than the entire 


| The J. B. Williams’ Co., Glastonbury, Conn. In the San Joaquin Valley alone, only 
; Department 79 about ten per cent of the tillable land has 
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HE sword-makers of Damascus 

gave to the world the famous 

blades of watered steel that are, 

even today, unsurpassed for their fineness. 

Loyalty to only the highest ideals of 

craftsmanship has, from time to time, 

produced other similar standards of 
worth. 

Firestone Cord Tires are the accepted 

criterion of fine tire service; a standard 

of quality that has gained public con- 


“Oonduring S tandards 


fidence in the comparatively short space 
of twenty-two years. 


Most Miles per Dollar is as great a 
source of pride to the army of owner- 
workers in the great Firestone factories, 
as the cherished reputation of their 
metal and skill was to the sword-makers 
of old Damascus. 

For all who use and know tires, the 
name Firestone must always mean the 
highest attainment in cord tire building. 


Firestone 
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VA 14-K gold, hand tempered. 


2. Heart vented to give the widest 
scope of action. 


3. Point tipped with everlasting 
iridium Bunsen fused for per- 
manence. 


4. Hand ground and polished to 
diamond-like smoothness. 


5. Scientifically slit to maintain 
continuous capillary attraction. 


Barrel 


1. Expert selection of highest grade 


Para rubber. 


2. Vulcanized in our own special 
way to retain its resilience and 
avoid brittleness. 


3. Tooled with micrometic exact- 
ness to assure perfect fitting 
parts and accurate balance. 


4. Feed section contains the world- 
famous Waterman spoon feed. 


5. Cone clutch cap. Nothing sim- 
pler or more positive in action. 


6. Ink capacity sufficient to write 
25,000 words. 


Self-filling Type — Fills Automatically 
25 
Price 56 


Other styles and sizes suitable for 
men, women and children $2.50 and up 


There is a pride of possession in the ownership of 
Waterman’s Ideal that far outshadows its moderate cost, 
because the whole world knows that Waterman’s Ideal is 
the best fountain pen that money can buy. 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


24 School St., Boston 


129 So. State St., Chicago 


17 Scockton St., San Francisco 


Selection and Service at Best Dealers the World Over 


agricultural area of France! The popula- 
tion of California at present is almost four 
millions. Out there they will tell you that 
the state will support fifty milhons. But 
let us be moderate! It certainly would 
support three times its present population. 

ere is no more fertile soil anywhere 
than that of our immense Western deserts. 
All it needs to make it blossom as the rose 
is water. And the water will be brought 
to it by men of the same type, inspired by 
the same daring, and spurred by the same 
need, as those who worked similar mira- 
cles in the past. ; 

As for our railroads, it is true that, s0 
far as constructing new lines is concerned, 
the great epoch is past. But there is a 
work of almost equal importance to be 
done in the future: the railroads will be 
electrified. There is not a doubt of it. And 
this will enlist hundreds of brains, thou- 


sands of hands, and billions of dollars of . 


capital. 

n fact, the needs and the opportunities 
in every branch of the engineering fie 
are incomparably greater to-day than they 
were two generations ago. And certainly 
no one will suggest that our strain of in- 
ventive genius has died out. On the con- 
trary, it is the strong right arm of indus- 
try to-day; constantly providing better 
methods of production; improving the 
quality, and adding to the quantity of our 
output, while at the same time it reduces 
the cost. 


All these factors are essential if we are 

to enjoy a great constructive period of 
business. They are all present. Further- 
more, we are-now the financial center of 
the world. Before the war, England 
swung the world financially. It was the 
great creditor nation, with billions of dol- 
lars invested in other countries, which 
poured an enormous flood of interest into 
its coffers every year. 

We contributed a large share of this 
tribute. We sent millions of dollars an- 
nually to other countries—to Holland, for 
instance—as interest payments on capital 
which these countries had invested in our 
enterprises. During the war, we changed 
all this. We bought back our securities 
which had been held abroad. We own 
them ourselves now; and we no longer 
send immense sums out of the country to 
pay interest and dividends. 

At present, we are the lenders and we 
receive the tribute. 1 estimate that we 
have invested about $2,500,000,000 in 
Europe since the close of the war. This 
means that we not only receive from 
$1 50,000,000 to $200,000,000 from Europe 
every year, but that we have a great ad- 
vantage in credit. We also have buñt up 
a favorable balance of trade which amounts 
to several billions of dollars. All of this is 
in our favor. 

Our internal finances are absolutely 
sound. This is almost the only country in 
the world whose currency is quoted at par. 
We have had a good many commercial 
failures during the past two years. But 
we have come through a great crisis with- 
out a single important bank failure. Some 
of the small banks in the ‘agricultural dis- 
tricts have failed; but not one of the large 
banks of the country has gone down. 

I could go into minor detais in explain- 
ing why I say that the stage is set for a 
constructive period, but the factors I 
have named are the important ones. 
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When You Figure Up 
Sales and Expenses 


i 


The double adding feature of this Burroughs Duplex 
will save you time and money 


— because it enables you to list and total two 
sets of figures at one time—such as cash and 
charge sales or cost and selling prices, and 


— because it will list and total separate groups 
of- figures and at the same time automatically 
accumulate these totals for a grand total, and 


— because it does these things in one run, while 
a Straight adding machine requires two runs. 


The column at the right will tell you what this 
means in actual saving and convenience. 


hs 


Machines 


ing, UT Calculating. Billing 


Burroughs 
Duplex 


“The Machine that 
Remembers Totals” 


Simplifies and shortens the work of 
figuring sales and costs, solving pay- 
roll problems, classifying expenses in 
all kinds of manufacturing, jobbing 
and retail business. 


“Has More than Paid 
for Itself” 


—says Mr. Lawrence Mann of the 
Stern & Mann Company, Canton, 
Ohio, speaking of the Burroughs 
Duplex. “The machine helps us to 
keep right up to the minute on our 
book work. We know exactly where 
we stand, while the work necessary 
to find out this important thing is 
slight.” 


“Saves Several Salaries” 


“The Burroughs Duplex saves the 
salaries of several clerks, gives us 
better looking records and saves us 
considerable time in drawing off the 
charges at the end of the month’’— 
is the report of Mr. A. E. Jacobson, 
manufacturing accountant for the 
Chevrolet Motor Company, Flint, 
Michi 


Lo 
Helped Increase Our 
. ” 
Business 
Mr. I. H. Thomas, president of the 
Cutler Ice Company of Binghamton, 
N. Y., says: “The Burroughs Duplex 
has certainly increased our business— 
we use it for every figuring job that 
comesup. With the Duplex we get a 
total for each delivery route and class 
of business—then a grand total 
without relisting a single item.” 


ON esas 


Balance on Easy Terms 
Price Complete $375 


Let us show how retailers in your 
line have made a profit on their in- 
vestment in a Duplex. Mail the 
coupon today or telephone the nearest 
Burroughs office—your banker or 
telephone directory will give you the 
address. 

There’s a Burroughs for every 
figuring requirement of business. 
Small amount down and casy pay- 
ments on all machines. 


Use this Coupon 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
6041 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
I would like to have 
1. More information about the 
Duplex. 
2. A salesman demonstrate the 
Duplex on my own work. 


[_] Retailer [] Jobber [_] Mfr. 
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A THIS BOOK on HOME | 
ove eT BEAUTIFYING—FREE ! 


JORK 
FLOORS. wooo" This book contains practical sugges- I 
FURNITURE tions on how to make your home ar- 
‘price 254 tistic, cheery and inviting. Explains 
how you can easily and economically 
refinish and keep furniture, woodwork, 
floors and linoleum in good condition. 


rm) rites : : 
Sood Finishing Author profusely illustrated. It includes color 


racing. wis- agi 


card—gives covering capacities, etc. 


We will gladly send: you this book free and postpaid. Fill 


I 
I 
l 
OHNSON ESON.: This book is the work of experts— l 
| 
: . ol 
out and mail this coupon. I usually employ the following i 
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My Name TRY, orroa adaa E Use aaa aa Ai i 
My Address is........ ORD td e G Wes Bide ae eee 
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JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Liquid -Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax comes in three 
convenient forms—Paste Wax for pol- 
ishing floors and linoleum — Liquid 
Wax the dust-proof polish for furniture, 
woodwork, and automobiles—Powdered 
Wax makes perfect dancing floors. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax cleans, pol- 
ishes, preserves and protects—all in one 
opération. It does not catch dust and 
lint—takes all the drudgery from dust- 
ing—rejuvenates the original finish and 
gives an air of immaculate cleanliness. 


Aire You pulang’ 


If you are building you probably want presens 
the most house for the least money. Our & 

book will help you realize that ambition 
without‘“‘cutting corners? Itexplains how 
inexpensive woods can be finished as 
beautifully as more costly varieties. Tells 
what materials to use and how to use 
them. Includes color chart—gives cover- 
ing capacities, etc. If, after receiving 
the book, you wish further information, 
write our Individual Advice'Department. 
Experts in charge will gladly solve your 
problem for you without charge. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. AM9, Rarik: Wis. 
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“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


But I still have to answer the Editor’s 
last question: When the constructive 
period will come. I should say that it al- 
ready has begun. It began when a con- 
siderable number of business men realized 
that the only sound way to “make mone 
is to produce something as economically 
and as efficiently as possible, and to mar- 
ket it in the same manner. It began when 
workmen realized that ten dollars a day, 
for work which could be done in three 
hours of honest labor, was no longer possi- 
ble. They did realize this when unem- 
ployment came and two men were hunting 
for one job, and not two jobs hunting for 
one man, as had been the case before. 

This constructive period is not going to 
be without its ups and downs, any more 
than the last one was. We shall see reac- 
tions. We may see one next year. But] 
believe that we are entering a long upward 
curve in the cycle; for business always 
moves in cycles. This one probably wail 
last twenty or thirty years. 

But that does not mean that there will 
be unbroken prosperity! We are certain 
to have breaks in it, and some of them will 
be sharp ones. No one can predict these 
minor reactions. They are caused by fluc- 
tuations of sentiment which cannot be 
foreseen. But underlying these fluctua- 
tions, there are always fundamental con- 
ditions which control the broad move- 
ments. And these fundamental condi- 
tions at present are such as point to a 
prolonged period of progress in industry 
and in business. 


NE thing I have not mentioned is the 
extent of the demand for our products. 
Will there be a market for our commodi- 
ties? One reason for the enormous activ- 
itv following the war was the universal 
ue ae “the shelves of the world were 
are. 

They were bare; not only in devastated 
Europe but in this country. We had been 

utting billions of dollars into Liberty 
Bonds instead of spending them for com- 
modities. Many of our industries had 
been diverted to war purposes so that our 
production of goods ın regular lines had 
lagged. It was true, therefore, that even 
here in America we needed to replenish 
our shelves. 

With this picture before their minds, 
manufacturers began to turn out their 
products as fast as they could. They 
fought feverishly to get materials and 
labor. They paid exorbitant prices for 
both—and passed these high prices on to 
the buyers of their goods. They could not 
produce economically. They and their 
whole organizations were not paying at- 
tention to efficiency. And the result was 
that all prices sky-rocketed. 

But fa urope was in a very different 
frame of mind. It was sobered by years 
of disaster, and it had so little money that 
it was forced to make every penny count. 
It could not, and would not, buy anything 
it could possibly get along without—not 
at sky-high prices. Its shelves were bare; 
but they simply had to remain bare, under 
those conditions. 

In this country, we had money. And 
we jumped in and began to replenish our 
shelves. Ringing in our ears, all the time, 
was the threat that prices were going still 
higher. So we bought beyond our imme- 
diate needs. Thus we made our home 
market seem far greater than it really was. 
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HIS is the story of a man into 
whose satisfied soul the Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute brought di- 
vine discontent. 
May it be read by every man in 
the United States whose position and 
income are no better today than they 


-were last year. 


“A few years ago I occupied a posi- 
tion as manager of a branch of a large 
corporation in a city ef some 50,000 
inhabitants,” the man writes. ‘This 
job I had held for five years during 
which there had been no advance- 
ment for me in the way of remunera- 
tion or otherwise.” 


(One single year without ad- 
vancement ought to be a 
danger signal to any 
ambitious man) 


**My duties, however, were not ardu- 
ous, and, as I was paid a salary that 
kept the wolf from the door, I was 
fairly well satisfied with my lot. Thru 
the efforts of one of your representa- 
tives, the Modern Business Course and 
Service was placed before me; I took 
up the study of it and, after contin- 
uing for three months, 


“I began to wake up” 


““The fact was dawning upon me that 
I had been and was in a rut. After 
consulting with a member of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute staff 
who favored the change, I started at 
the very bottom with the concern on 
whose stationery this letter is written. 
My advancement has been gradual 
until at present I am secretary of the 


“Satisfied— 


ere la A 
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just to keep the wolf from the door” 


company, a member of the Board of 
Directors, and have charge of the 
advertising and selling activities. ...” 
The concern is the largest manu- 
facturer of shoes in its territory. 


The letter is too long to quote in 
full; but you will note that the Insti- 
tute representative who accepted this 
man’s enrolment was not satisfied to 
let the matter rest there. He coun- 
seled with him about finding a differ- 
ent job; he advised him step by step 
just how to make his training count. 
This is what Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute service means; it is one of the 
reasons why thousands of successful 
men (24,000 of them senior executives) 
are so enthusiastic in their praise of 
the Institute’s value in their careers. 


You are paying for this training 
whether you receive it or not 


All thru these years when he was 
“keeping the wolf from the door” and 
was “fairly well satisfied with his lot” 
the writer of this letter was paying a 
terrific price for what the Alexander 
Institute later brought to him. 


Paying in opportunities that passed 
him by because he had not the knowl- 
edge and self-confidence to make 
them his own; paying in years of no 
salary increase, when the increase 
might have been swift and sure. 

And you, too, are paying. You 
know in your own heart how big a 
man you are. You have set a figure 
which you believe will some day rep- 
resent your value in the business 
world. 

If you are a $5,000 man in your 


own estimation and working for 
$2,500, then you are paying $2,500 
a year for what the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute has to give. If your 
mark is $10,000 and your salary is 
only $3,600, then you are paying 
$6,400. 


Isn’t it too much to pay for the 
failure to investigate? Is it fair to 
your wife and children to put off year 
after year the realization of the hopes’ 
that might be fulfilled now? 


Send for this book of success 


All the facts about the Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service and the 
answers to every question you are 
likely to ask are contained in a 118- 
page book “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness.” It is a valuable addition to 
any business library, yet you can 
read it in a single evening. A copy 
will reach you entirely without obli- 
gation on receipt of your name and 
address; merely fill in the coupon 
and mail. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
567 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” which 
1 may keep without obligation. 


Print here 


Business 
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Business 
Position <= 


Canadian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunter St., Sydney 


Copyright, 1922, Alerander Hamilton Institute 
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Use it—and you 


will see the difference 


Pocket sun dials tell time, yet you prefer 
an accurate watch, though it requires wind- 
ing. Similarly, for 25c or less, you can buy 
a toy kind of clutch pencil with wobbly, un- 

certain point—but you prefer a finely made 
pencil of precision—like EVERSHARP. 


The principle of operation that makes 
EVERSHARP write with satisfying smooth- 
ness and surety depends on the exclusive 
rifled tip that keeps the lead from slipping 
and wobbling. The success of this rifled tip 
is the success of EVERSHARP—and no other 
pencil can use this rifled tip. 


Supplementing the perfect EvERsHARP tip 
are other excellent features that con- 
tribute dependability, convenience, beauty 
—all in every EversHarp, regardless of 
what you pay. 
Select your EversHARP today—or get an 
extra one for your desk. Gold, silver and 
enamel finishes; priced from 50c to $50. 
Sold everywhere. 
Made in U. S. A. by 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, LiD., Toronto 


EVERSHARP 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


EXCLUSIVE RIFLED TIP 
TBs REIT annot slip nor wobble. 


HANDY ERASER UNDER THE CAP 
Eraser free with every box of EvzrsHanp leads. 


np 


HOLDS 6 TO 12 LEADS 


1 . Extra lead in the 
Sold completely loaded. ra tate he 


Redtop box, 15c everywhere. Seven 
lead, also indelible. 


Select the hold-fast cl i 
Satch-chain. Tum igh end and lead eeds 
out through the exclusive rifled tip. 


I have a friend who bought twenty 
pairs of shoes at twenty dollars a pair in 
1919, because the salesman told him that 
shoes were going to be forty dollars a pair. 
He is still wearing those shoes, of course. 
And that is an example—though perhaps 
an extreme one—of what people in general 
were doing. 

The sugar shortage was largely due to 
the fact that people thought sugar was 
going higher, and so laid in large reserve 
stocks. Occasionally, even now, I meet 
someone who confesses that he still has a 
hundred pounds of sugar in his cellar at 
home. 

In 1919, certain of the rubber-tire man- 
ufacturers met to attempt a general esti 
mate of the probable demand for their 
product in the next few years. They made 
a sort of budget of their estimated needs 
up to 1926; and they figured that there 
wasn’t enough rubber in the world to meet 
the demands that would be present then. 

By this fever of purchasing more than 
we needed, we accumulated a surplus of 
goods on our shelves. Then we quit buy- 
ing, and the bottom dropped out of the 
domestic market. Foreign countries 
could not and would not buy at the high 
prices that prevailed. So there was little 
demand either at home or abroad. 

But the possible market is enormous. 
Our own surplus stocks have been largely 
consumed. And the shelves of Europe 
are still in need of vast quantities of com- 
modities. They will come into the market 
in time—and perhaps the time will be 
sooner than seems possible now. The next 
twenty years are full of great possibilities. ` 
And my chief reason for thinking they are 
going to be realized is that there is a strong 
undercurrent of sentiment, in this country 
and in Europe, calling for hard work, sane 
planning, economy, and efficiency. 


Experiences of a 
Baggage Master 


(Continued from page 45) 


company to take the animal, but their 
agent refused to guarantee delivery. Un- 
less you come to the rescue we shall have 
to abandon our proposed trip.’ 

“This case struck me as being suff- 
ciently unusual to warrant our letting 
down the bars. 

“Theatrical troupes check trained dogs, 
ponies, pigs, rabbits, and other animals. 
On Mondays and Thursdays, which are 
vaudeville ‘moving days,’ some sections 
of our platform look as if they might have 
been carved out of the Bronx zoo. We 
refuse to take any beast that is dangerous, 
or any that weighs over two hundred and 
fifty pounds, crate and all. In other cases 
the owner must get a special car. Actors 
always claim that if any of their trained 

rodigies were dangerous they wouldn’t 
be turned loose on the stage, so we allow 
them a considerable latitude. 

“One morning last winter a porter was 
handling a good-sized box that was part 
of the property belonging to a vaudeville 
act. Its contents—of which the porter 
was blissfully ignorant—were two boa 
constrictors. In removing the box from 
the elevator to the concrete platform 
between the tracks, the porter acci- 
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“I knew you’d make good!” 


in business and in life is the abiding, 
loyal love of some woman. 

Sometimes it is a kindly, watchful, hope- 
ful mother who is the inspiration of your 
desire to attain the kind of success that 
will make you worthy of her name and her 
faith. 

Sometimes it is a sweetheart, a tender 
wisp of a girl who believes in you with all 
her heart, and for whose sake you deter- 
mine to get somewhere, to be somebody, 
and to do the things worth while. 

But most often of all it is a patient, 
devoted wife who keeps the priceless spark 
of ambition burning within you, and for 
whom you resolve that that dream of a 
better position and a larger salary must 
some day come true. 

Once you feel that vital inspiration to 
get ahead—once you make up your mind 
that you are going to carn more money be- 
cause of what it will mean to your mother, 
your sweetheart or your wife—you have 
made a splendid start in the race for Sue- 
cess. But how far you go and what laurels 
you win depend not alone on courage, or 
determination, or even upon natural ability, 
but on training! 


Be of every man who goes ahead 


As Hamilton Wright Mabie says: ‘This’ 


is the age of the trained man and the 
trained woman. 

€‘ There was a time in this country when 
opportunities were so great and there was 
so much to be done that any man or any 
woman who had a good heart and a good 
character and a strong arm might achieve 
a certain degree of success. 

“I am not saying that that time is en- 
tirely passed. But this I am saying to you, 
that if I were a young man or a young 
woman going out into the world today, I 
should not dare to go unless I had made 
myself absolute master of the thing I 
wanted to do.’’ : 

Employers everywhere are looking today 
for trained men. In every organization, 


in good times and bad, the trained man is 
the first to be hired, he is the best paid, 
he is the man the firm cannot afford to lose. 

There is no investment of time and 
money that pays such large and certain 
dividends as special training. And the 
best of it is, there is a simple, easy way for 
you to get this special training without 
leaving home, without losing a day or a 
dollar from your present occupation. You 
can get it through the International Corre- 
spondence Schools, in the odds and ends of 
spare time that now go to waste. 


HERE is no question, no doubt about 

this. It has been proved over and over 
again by more than two million men and 
women who have enrolled in I. C. S. courses 
in the last thirty years. It is being proved 
by 150,000 men and women who are success- 
fully studying I. C. S. courses right now. 

Ts there any reason why you should stand 
still when others are proving every day 
that you can get ahead if you want to? 
Don’t you feel that you should at least 
find out what there is in this plan for you? 

It takes but a moment to mark the career 
of your choice, fill in your name, clip out 
and mail the coupon on the right. Yet that 
seemingly simple act has started thousands 
of men along the Up-road to Success. 

In city, town and country all over the 
world, men are living contented lives in 
happy, prosperous homes—because they 


elipped this coupon. 
In every line of business and industry; 
in offices, shops, stores, factories, and on 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 
“Who Wins and Why” 


A gripping business story that 
raises a vital question and an- 
swers it in a manner that will in- 
terest every man—or toman!— 
who wants to get ahead and seeks 
to learn how. 48 pages. Sent on 
request. Use the coupon. 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 7456-C, Scranton, Penna. 


` Internattonal Correspondence 


railroads, men are holding important posi- 
tions and receiving splendid salaries—be- 
cause they clipped this coupon. 


Clerks have become sales, advertising 
and business managers; mechanics have 
become foremen, superintendents and engi- 
neers; carpenters have become architects 
and contractors; men and boys have risen 
from nothing at all to places of responsi- 
bility—because they clipped this coupon. 


OU can have the position you want in 

the work you like best—a salary that 
will give you and your family the home, 
the comforts, the enjoyments you would 
like them to have. 


Just mark and mail this coupon and full 
particulars telling how you can prepare for 
success in the work of your choice will 
come to you by return mail. 

Se 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7456-C, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet ‘Who Wins and Why" 


and full particulars about the subject before which I have 
marked an X in the list below:— 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


OBusiness Management OSalesmanship 
Olndustrial Management DAdvertising 

OPersonnel Organization OBetter Letters 

OTraffic Management O Foreign Trade 

OBusiness Law OStenography and Typing 
OBanking and Banking Law OBusiness English 
OAccountancy (including C. P. A.)OCivil Service 

ONicholson Cost Accounting ORailway Mail Clerk 
OBookkeeping CCommon School Subjects 
OPrivate Secretary OHigh School Subjects 
OBusiness Spanish OFrench Ollustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


DElectrical Enginecring DAirplane Engines 
OElectric Lighting OArchitect 

OMechanical Engineer OContractor and Builder 
OMecbanical Draftsman OArchitectural Draftsman 
OMachine Shop Practice OConcrete Builder 
ORailroad Positions OStructural Engineer 
OGas Engine Operating OChemistry 

OCivil Engineer OPharmacy 

OSurveying end Mapping ODAutomobile Work 

O Metallurgy OAgriculture and Poultry 


Dsteam Engineering ORadio OMathematics 

6-26-22 
Street Address .... ees iiai a 
AREY EEDE EER State, aenean "x 
COU ae CHOI naki a niae a Š 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 
Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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Murphy Varnish—for over fifty years an 
invisible preserver of beautiful surfaces 


~ Univernish 


Wo — the Universal Varnish 
“Si s$ 


Univernish will make 
your thresholds smile! 


Why do thresholds always look so old and worn? Look at yours at 
the front door and see how months of scuffing have worn through 
its original surface. Look at the thresholds throughout the house 
and see how they too show utter neglect. 


Yet, it’s a simple matter to make a threshold smile like new. 
With a can of Univernish and a soft varnish brush, you can do it in 
five minutes. And the surface will wear! Of course Univernish 
won’t turn white. Soap and boiling water, alkali and even strong 
ammonia can’t affect its radiant lustre. 


Murphy Univernish is the result of the same skill and artistry in 
varnish making which have made three generations of master painters 
-prefer Murphy Varnishes for beautiful surfaces. Itis the “Universal” 
varnish—for floors, linoleum, trim, old furniture—any surface that 
Shows the heavy hand of wear. Comes clear and in six wood colors. 
Ask your dealer for color card. 


dentally loosened one of the slats. A 
moment later passengers on the platform 
heard an unearthly yell. Then a colored 
porter, now almost ashen-faced, went 
streaking by them. One of the boa con- 
strictors had slipped out of the box! 

“For a moment there was a miniature 
panic among the passengers. But there 
really was no danger. Fhe reptile was 
lethargic from the cold weather. One of 
my assistants shoved him back into the 
box and nailed it up. 

“A couple of years ago two monkeys 
got out of a crate that had been shipped 
in from some point on the Long Island 
Railroad. Before anyone could catch 
them they had dodged back into the tube 
out of which their train had just come— 
the tunnel running under the East River 
to Long Island City. We spent an hour 
trying to get them out. Every time a 
train came along the simians would hop 
out of the path of the electric engine and 
cling to one of the ledges alongside the 
track. Eventually we had to get the 
owner to come down and capture them. 


“TN ONE of the funniest of our experi- 

ences, a little chimpanzee, dressed in 
baby clothes, played the leading part. The 
actor who owned him had lifted him 
up to the counter in the baggage-room. 
Amused at his antics, a big group of por- 
ters had gathered around and partly 
blocked access to the counter. ` 

“Presently an  important-appearing 
woman, jeweled and silked, swept into 
the room. She cast a scornful look at the 
porters gathered in front of the counter, 
elbowed two or three of them aside, and 
stuck through the aperture a diamond- 
studded hand containing a baggage check. 

““T want immediate attention,’ she 
announced positively. 

“She got it all right! The chimpanzee, 
fascinated by the brilliance of her fingers, 
grabbed them stoutly with his cold paws 
and tore at the check with his teeth. As 
the woman shrieked and jumped back, 
shorn of her dignity, the crowd laughed 
immoderately. She melted away. Five 
minutes later she returned through an- 
other door and meekly handed her check 
to a man at a far end of the counter. 

“Every few days some person checks a 
domestic pet in the baggage car and then 
forgets to call for it at the destination 
point. If it’s a dog, some employee of the 
railroad usually takes it home. The owner 


poco tes 


can later redeem it by paying for its board 
in the interim. In the event that no em- 
ployee asks for the animal we turn it over 
to the Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals. Just the other day a man 
sailed for Europe and left behind a valu- 
able hound that he had checked half way 
across the country to New York. Canary 
birds are often forgotten. 

“Women will resort to any subterfuge 
in order to smuggle pet dogs, cats, or 
birds into the car with them, but this is 
strictly against the rules of the railroad. 
Recently a scenario writer traveled from 
New York to Hollywood, California, with 
three oe ee sini in an premer 
= = E = = ; bag. Not one of the porters suspected her 

GIN ANNAA until, j he was finally leaving th 

SEA Q a SN 2 , just as she was finally leaving the 
ay) DABS ENA d t TS WX a A | FRO train, one of the cats poked his head out 
Ma GUIS yy =) A | |E to look around. 

STAN M ; DASO. “We used to allow folks to check ani- 
mals in the parcel-rooms but it was so 
much trouble to care for them that we have 
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Paint your Car with 


Murphy Da-cote 


2,000,000 motorists say it’s easy. No skill is required. Just paint! 
With Da-cote, brush marks quickly disappear, forming a surface 
radiant and hard as glass! Da-cote is Murphy Varnish colored 
with finest pigments. It dries overnight. Comes black and white 
and in ten popular colors. Also fine for porch furniture, interior 
trim, baby carriages, etc. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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341,000 Happy People— 
in the United States and Canada sat down last year to 
their Christmas dinners who wouldn’t have been there if 
the death rate for 1921 had been the same as it was in 1911. 
What happened to make conditions so much better? 
There has been a constantly growing organized effort to 
prolong human life. 

Anti-tuberculosis associations, welfare organizations, nurs- 
ing orders and legislative bodies have all taken a hand. 
The results show that lives have been and can be length- 
ened by the wise use of money, and that such an invest- 
ment pays dividends in dollars. 


When a breadwinner is taken away— 

the family is poorer. A community suffers a very defi- 
nite economic loss when it loses a number of lives. It 
increases the cost of living to have workers die need- 
lessly. It increases taxes—to say nothing of the sorrow 


and unhappiness involved. 


cAs soon as people realize— 
that the wealth of the nation depends upon the men and 


Protected Health means fewer 
deaths. Fewer deaths mean few- 
er policies to pay. 
Just among the M 
paid their premiums weekly, and death. 
ere were 5 


in 1921 than there would have ers 
been under the death rate pre- premiums you paid in 192 


as you have ben 


vailing ten years before. 
lives savı 


Take the figures home to your- 


self. Suppose you are a Metro- The nation is better off for your 


Published by 
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politan policy holder — one of contribution to the Country’s 
these 55,000 saved from death— wealth in 1921. 

your family is richer bythe money 
litan’s YOU earned in 1921 and has been 
14,000,000 policy holders who saved earensee incident to illness th 


fewer deaths Other Metropolitan poli 


d- 
have been litan policyh yn The Metropolitan Life Insurance 


by s jast “How to Live Long,” to anyone 


Folks Well 


women who make up the nation, the tremendous financial 
importance of prolonging human life becomes clear to 
everybody. 

The United States is said to be the richest country in the 
world. Take every man and woman away : 
and what would it be worth? Not so much FX 
as it was when the red Indians owned it. J 


Even the unskilled laborer who workshis full e 
life-time makes the nation richer by several J 
thousand dollars. It follows, therefore, that ŞAN G 
down to the smallest tax payer in the last % ~p; 

small community, everybody is better off < 4 


when lives are saved. 


The work already done— 
has saved the lives of fathers, mothers, children. ` 
Saving fathers keeps families from becoming 
dependent. 


Saving mothers helps to hold families together 
snd bees children out of public institutions. 


Saving children adds to the future wealth of the 


nation. 


And, best of all, your family and 
friends are richer and happier by 
e fact that you yourself are 
still alive. 


1 Company will send its booklet, 


who asks for it. 
HALEY FISKE, President 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY—NEW YORK 
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Schools of Music 


: Bush Conservatory‘ 


(oS » O KP Scere) 
An Institution of National Prominence 


Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 


EXPRESSION 
OPERA 


renowned artists. Special courses for 
teachers and soloists leading to the 


LANGUAGES 
DANCING 


MUSIC 


Unsurpassed faculty of more than 80 instructors, including many worl 


Free Master School 


Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive Student 
Dormitories with exclusive use of buildings 


Fall term begins Sept. 11. 


Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 


catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


A.M.JONES, Registrar. 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Founded 1878 Theodore Thomas, First Musical Director 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


of Cincinnati 


For the Higher Education in Music and 
Dramatic Art. Internationally Famous 
Faculty of Artist Teachers. Dormitories. 
For catalog address J. H. Tuuman, Man- 
ager, Elm Street, Adjoining Music Hall. 


Special Schools 


The School of Domestic 


Arts and Science 


Offers one year intensive courses in Homemaking; also 
Institutional Management. The’ School residence for 
students is situated directly across from Lincoln Park and 
in one of the finest residential districts. 

Fall term opens October 11. Catalog upon request. 
LILLIAN A. KEMP, Director 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Box 11. 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic and Ex- 
pressional Training in America. Connected with 
Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and Com- 
pantes. For information, apply to Secretary 


266 Carnegie Hall New York 


The Academy of Speech Arts 


year intensive vocational and cultural course in Oratory, Plat- 
an Esthetic Dancing. Physical 
ook- 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Advanced study of music in all branches. Faculty of 40 spe- 
cialists. High School course or equivalent required. Courses 
lead to degree Mus. B. Students enjoy the intellectual and 
social advantages of Oberlin College. Send for catalog. 
Address CmarLes W. Moruison, Director, Oberlin, Ohio. 


= = 
Institute of Musical Art 
of the city of New York. Conducted only for students of 
real musical ability and serious purposes. Preparatory 
centers in all parts of greater New York. Address 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York City 


Special Schools 


SAVE A YEAR 


In Preparing for College or for Business 
L. Elimination of useless subjects, 2. Expert instructors, 
3. Recognizing the individual. 4. Thorough preparation, 

Ordinary classes tend to make the bright student lazy, 
a slow thinking student discouraged, but with our system 
each one does his best. 

Write for explanation of our plan how to save from 
ONE to TWO years. 

PITTSBURGH ACADEMY 


531 Wood Street Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Leland Powers School 
of the Spoken Word 


Distinguished for the success of its graduates. For 
catalog address Tue DIRECTOR. 


Massacuvuserts, Boston, Upper Fenway. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 
A Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
43d year. Degrees granted. Address HARRY 
SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, Huntington 

» Chambers, Boston. 


WORCESTER, Massachusetts. A ¥ 
“4 4 ne and two-year 
Worcester Domestic Science School Qei igge 
makingeourses. Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, 
dietitians. Normal Domestic Science training. Red Cross 
Work. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens Oct. 
3rd.1922. Address Mrs. F. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Road. 


Business Schools 


For more than sixty 


than NOW 


years the leading American Business College. 

obtains employment for students who can be recommended for efficiency and good character. 
There is no better time to prepare for business, to begin a course of 
study which accomplishes the important purpose of giving a Start in Life 
V. New students enrol any week 
Intensive vocational courses in Accounting, Business, Civil Service, Secre- 
tarial and other studies leading to dignified i 
promotion, and the best chance to use to advantage a high school or college education. 
Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. Strong lecture courses. 
expenses. $185 pays total cost of tuition, books and board for three months (13 weeks). 

Exceptional opportunities for self-help to young men and women of the right sort. 
If you want to fit yourself for a good position, write for illustrated prospectus. 

CLE! a 


MENT C. GAINES, M. A., LL. 


Trains thoroly for Office Work and 


day. No vacations. 


positions, good salaries, rapid 


Ideal location. Moderate 


Address 
ie, N. Y. 


D., Box 637, Poughkee 


A Permanent, Profitable Business 


Mr. Walter E. Peck of Illinois has established a well-paying 
business for himself—starting in only his spare time. 


There’s an opening for you 


to act as special representative for The American 
Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion, Collier’s, 


The Mentor, and Farm and Fireside, and like Mr. 
Peck establish for yourself a pleasant, profitable 


business. 
Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 10A 


Write to-day for full particulars. 


The Crowell Publishing Company, 416 W. 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please tell me how I can build up a profitable business for myself. 
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stopped the practice. People occasionally 
get the better of us, however. They put 
a dog or a cat into a valise with holes 
bored in one end of it. Then they present 
the valise to the checker with the un- 
perforated end forward. By the time the 
contents of the bag are discovered the 
owner has received his check and made 
his get-away. 

“ But if animals aren’t checked at the 
parcel window, it seems to me that almost 
everything else in the world is checked— 
from artificial legs to burglars’ tools. This 
artificial leg business is a queer one. Pro- 
fessional cripples will pay ten cents to 
leave their cork limbs in the parcel-room 
while they hobble out into the street on 
crutches to beg.” 

“What about the burglars’ tools?” 1 
inquired. 

‘Oh, we had a case of that only last 
winter,” replied Duke. ‘‘One of the men 
in the parcel-room was moving a heavy 
black bag around when smoke suddenly 
began to pour out of it. Opening it, he 
was horrified to find that the smoke had 
been caused by a bottle of nitro-glycerine, 
which had been broken in the shuffle. 
Luckily, there had been no explosion. In 
addition to the broken bottle, the bag 
contained a ‘can opener,’ two revolvers, a 
choice collection of ‘jimmies,’ and some 
percussion caps. The police department, 
which we notihed at once, sent two de- 
tectives up to nab the owner of the bag 
when he presented his check. But the 
incident unfortunately got into the news- 
papers, and the man who left the bag was 
evidently scared off. 


“(YN ANOTHER occasion a man con- 

cerned in a big Fifth Avenue jewelry 
robbery checked a bag containing one hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand dollars’ worth 
of gems, in our parcel-room. The first we 
knew about it was when a detective 
showed up with the check, which he had 
found in a room rented by the robbers in 
Paterson, New jno: The detective 
waited for several days, but no one ever 
turned up to claim the parcel. 

“The dodge of getting rid temporarily 
of stolen articles by checking them has 
been used on numerous occasions by 
thieves. Not long ago a beautiful young 
lady, who was on her way to Baltımore, 
where she was to be married, turned her 
back for a minute on her suit case, which 
she had set down in the ladies’ waiting- 
room. When she turned to pick it up 
again the bag had vanished. 

“A porter, overhearing the girl’s hys- 
terical description of her lost property, 
remembered that he had checked just 
such a bag at the request of a woman, who 
had tipped him liberally, taken the check 
and walked swiftly away. We located this 
bag, and the near-bride identified it. 

“We fixed up a dummy suit case, to 
resemble the one that had been stolen, 
and afhxed the check to it. Then a detec- 
tive awaited the appearance of the woman 
thief. She came T in an hour or so, 
obtained the bag and started to leave the 
station. At the door she was placed under 
arrest. 

“Another trick thieves sometimes try 
is to come excitedly to the parcel-room 
with the information that they have lost 
their pocketbooks or hand bags containing 
their money and parcel check. Asked to 
describe their parcel, they give a descrip- 
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Dental 


N many drug stores certain shelves are ex- 

clusively devoted to Squibb Products. You 

may have noticed this and wondered why the 
druggist does it. 


He has an excellent reason—a reason that 
concerns your welfare as deeply as it does 
his own interests—the druggist knows that 
in his stock there are no finer articles than 
those made by Squibb. He knows that each 
Squibb product contains the Priceless In- 
gredient which is the Honor and Integrity 
of its maker. 


So he puts in his store a Squibb Section—a 
department that contains only the finest 


Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—exceedingly pure, therefore 
without bitter taste. ‘ 

Squibb’s Epsom Salt—free from impurities. Preferred also 
for taste. 

Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate—a specially purified product, free 
from arsenic, therefore safe. 

Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil—selected finest Norwegian; cold pressed; 
pure in taste. Rich in vitamine. 

Squibb’s Olive Oil—selected oil from Southern France. Abso- 
lutely pure. (Sold only through druggists.) 

Squibb’s Sugar of Milk—specially refined for preparing in- 
fants’ food. Quickly soluble. In sealed tins. 

Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and perfectly soluble. Soft powder 
for dusting; granular form for solutions. 


General Offices: 
80 Beekman Street, 
New York City 


— Squibb’s 


Magners 


« The ‘Priceless Ingredient” 
is your Safeguard 
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household and toilet products, arranged for 
your selection. 


You may intend to make only such a small 
purchase as a can of bicarbonate of soda. In 
the Squibb Section you will find this product, 
refined to a degree of purity such as you have 
never known. You need to use it only once 
to realize its superiority. The Priceless 
Ingredient insures your satisfaction. 


In your neighborhood drug store you 
should be able to purchase all of the Squibb 
Household Products described below. Today 
is none too soon to begin to select such ar- 
ticles with care. 


. 


Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, bland in taste; de- 
pendable. 

Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and protective powder of 
highest purity. 

Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream—made from Squibb’s Milk 
of Magnesia. Contains no detrimental substance. Corrects 
mouth acidity. 

Squibb’s Talcum Powder—a delightfully soft and soothing 
powder. Several exquisite odors—also Unscented. 
Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite preparation of correct com- 

position for the care of the skin. 

Squibb’s Pure Spices—specially selected by laboratory tests 
for their full strength and flavor. (Sold only through 
druggists.) n 


Sold by reliable druggists everywhere, in original sealed packages. 
The “Priceless Ingredient’ of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 


Laboratories: 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Toronto, Canada 
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GRAFLEX 


Graflex advantages are valu- 
able every time you take a picture, 
whatever the nature of the sub- 
ject. 


You zow when the focus is 
sharp, you see what the view in- 
cludes because a big image of the 
subject, right side up, is visible 
in the focusing hood until the 
very instant of exposure. 


Graflex focal plane shutter, 
with speeds of 1/10 to 1/1,000 
of a second, and a superfine lens 
such as the Kodak Anastigmat 
f-4-5, are a combination that 
safeguards proper exposure even 
under difficult light conditions. 


The Graflex cameras are fully 
described in the 1922 catalog 
—ask for your copy by mail 


or at your dealer’s. 


™ EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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Pictures reproduced from Graflex negatives 


Folmer & Schwing Department 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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tion of one of the most common types of 
hand bag or suit case and enumerate such 
articles as one usually takes on an over- 
night trip. If given an opportunity to go 
through the parcel-room, they will pick 
out a bag of the type they have portrayed. 
Our precautions and examinations are so 
rigid, however, that there have been very 
few cases in which thieves haveworked the 
lan successfully. But people who honestly 

be their checks have little difficulty in 
eventually recovering their possessions. 

“This haste I mentioned, which seems 
to be almost a disease with the average 
traveler at a railroad station, sometimes 
causes confusion at the parcel-room win- 
dows. I remember one occasion when two 
women, who had rushed up with their 
checks, happened to have almost identical 
black alligator-skin traveling bags. The 
two bags were put out on the counter at 
the same time, and each grabbed the oth- 
er’s and hurried away. 

“A minute later one of the women came 
running back, pale-faced. 

“‘Pve got the wrong bag,’ she cried. 
‘My own contained fifteen thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of jewelry, which I had brought 
to New York to have reset and polished.’ 

“Te was evident that the woman was 
telling the truth. We were just starting a 
swift search for the other woman when 
she appeared. She, too, had discovered the 
mistake. The jewels, of course, were intact. 

“ ‘Please hurry! I have only one min- 
ute to catch my train!’ is an injunction 
we hear so often at the parcel-room win- 
dow that we almost get surprised if people 
don’t ‘pull’ it. Half the time we know 
that the train they are taking doesn’ t 
leave for eight or ten minutes—but it’s no 
use to tell them so. But if they do actually 
wait until the last minute and then miss 
the train they usually blame us for it. 


“VV OMEN are usually more impatient 
than men. It is harder to make a 
woman understand thata suit case can’t be 
located in the stack below this floor and 
brought up instantaneously by an esca- 
lator. Men are more inclined to appreci- 
ate these facts. 

“I am reminded of an incident I heard 
the other day. It concerned a famous 
foreign tenor, engaged by the Chicago 
Opera Company, who left hie hand bag in 
a Chicago taxicab on his way to a hotel. 
Immediately on discovering his loss he 
raised such a clamor that it seemed as if 
everything he valued in life had disap- 
peared. "Fhe management of the opera 
company got on the job in a rush. Fren- 
zied efforts were niade to locate the taxi- 
cab driver. Late in the afternoon, how- 
ever, the driver showed up of his own 
accord and turned in the missing property. 
A curious employee decided he would 
chance a peek inside, to see just what the 
great singer valued so much. The bag 
contained a sausage, some rye bread, and 
two bottles of beer! 

“Occasionally we encounter people who 
make extravagant claims about the injury 
sustained by baggage in transit. Only re- 
cently a middle-aged Irishwoman, who 
had just come in from Baltimore, brought 
to us a papier-maché suit case which 
seemed a bit banged up and had a broken 
corner. She wanted to collect damages on 
the spot. We examined the tag and found 
that the baggage man at the Baltimore 
station had marked it ‘B. O.’ and ‘L. O? 
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were your child— 
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H-O Cerear Company, Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., AND 
AYR, CANADA 


Also Mits of 
ForceWheatFlakesand 
Presto Self-Rising Flour 


Steam Cooked 
fr HEALTH 


would you let strangers feed her? 


F COURSE NOT! 
yourself, 


You would select her food 


And yet—when you order just “oats” or ‘‘oat- 
meal” are you not depending upon strangers? “H-O 
(Hornby’s Oats)” is an old and trusted friend. 


It is thoroughly steam-cooked in closed kettles. 
The steam-cooking dextrinizes the starch and saves 
the stomach hours of work—that’s what makes 


H-O different. 


Slow toasting over coal fires gives that delicious 


H-O flavor. 


H-O is light and creamy, each flake by itself, and 
it never cooks up sticky and pasty. 


H-O digests better and is more nourishing. Every 
home can afford H-O. Health is cheap at any price. 


HO 
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O AT S Pan Toasted 


fr FLAVOR 
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The cellar stairs teach 
a lesson for the whole house 


The G-E Tumbler 
switch works with 
a touch of the elbow 
or a flip of the 
finger. 


A New Booklet for Home Lovers 


How to secure this electrical convenience in each room of 
your house is told in detail in a booklet prepared for you. 
This booklet will be sent you free, together with the name of 
a nearby electrical contractor qualified to assist you in plan- 
ning adequate electrical convenience for your home. And if 
you now own your home you can have the work done on an 
easy payment plan, just as you buy a piano or phonograph. 


If you own or rent a home, or ever expect to, you will find 


F you have had, in your home, a measure of 
electrical convenience, you have known how 
handy it is to control your cellar light from up- 

stairs. A little planning will make the whole house 
just as convenient. You should have switches where 
you want them; to control your lights from the front 
door, or the back or from your bedroom. 


E.ectricat devices are willing servants, but you 
must be sure that they can be put to work when 
and where you want them. 


Your home, no matter how small, should have 
several convenience outlets in every room so that 
your fan, your lamps, or your other electrical 
servants may be used at any point, several at the 


same time, if need be. 
What is 
Your Address? 


AN 


this booklet well worth reading. Address Merchandise lhe Home olah A 1 Comfs 


Department, General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


General@Electric 
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—which is railroad parlance for ‘Bad 
Order’ and ‘Lock Open.’ When we called 
the woman’s attention to this telltale 
evidence she went into a near frenzy and 
we had quite a job quieting her down. 

“Of course, cases such as these are ex- 
ceptional. The average traveler is fair- 
minded and reasonably patient. His 
worst fault is a tendency to get ‘rattled’ 
when hurriedly preparing for a journey. 

“People oma make things much easier 
for themselves if they would get fuller in- 
formation about the facilities the railroads 

lace at their disposal without cost. For 
instance, if a man gets on a train with the 
transfer company’s ‘claim check’ in his 
pocket (which he has forgotten to ex- 
change for a baggage check), the conduc- 
tor will wire the number of the claim 
check to the baggage agent at the point 
of departure, and the passenger’s baggage 
will follow him on the next train. We even 
go so far as to relieve the passenger’s mind 
by notifying him en route that the whole 
matter has been taken care of. 

“ ‘Special Delivery’ baggage is another 
facility with which most people seem 
unfamiliar. By this service any person 
holding proper transportation can have 
his baggage called for at his own apart- 
ment and delivered at any hotel, resi- 
dence, or steamship wharf in almost any 
other good-sized city. The transfer com- 
pany representing the railroad takes care 
of the whole proceeding. If the passenger 
will only buy his ticket a day or two ahead 
he will find his baggage waiting for him 
when he arrives at his destination. 


‘APPARENTLY there are some people 
who, when they lose their checks for 
baggage shipped by train or left in a par- 
cel-room, fail to ek fe that they can get the 
baggage without checks by complying with 
the requirements of identification. That 
is one way I can explain the considerable 
number of pieces of unclaimed baggage 
that accumulate with us. In a single year 
we have close to a thousand pieces of 
train baggage uncalled for, while the par- 
cel-room shows around one hundred and 
twenty-five pieces a month. Such agticles 
are kept a year and then sold by order of 
the court. Among the unclaimed bag- 
gage we find everything, from trunks and 
suit cases to dog crates, skis, tool chests, 
bicycles, crutches, mandolins, automobile 
tires, and lamp shades. 

“Very frequently, baggage delivered 
to us from the transatlantic steamship 
wharfs is never called for. This is prob- 
ably on account of the unfamiliarity of 
some foreigners with the system of check- 
ing baggage on American railroads. A 
surprising number of these pieces contain 
ich viands as Limburger cheese, bologna 
sausage, and cans of linseed or olive oil. 
Occasionally the cans spring a leak, so that 
the trunk cannot be shipped as baggage. 

“In one such case we located the owner, 
who had gone to a Middle-Western city. 
He sent along the key with instructions 
that we should open the trunk and remove 
the leaking can. But our right to do so 
was disputed from an unexpected source. 
Throwing back the cover, we found a 
large family of mice safely settled in the. 
place formerly occupied by a good-sized 
cheese. I don’t know whether my assists 
ant followed my suggestion to close it up 
again and classify its contents under the 
head of ‘domestic pets.’ ” 
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Painted by Edward A. Wilson. Copyright 1922, P&L 
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E it large or small, magnificent or humble, the place you call 
home will take on an added and lasting charm, if the enduring 
lustre of ‘“61’’ Floor Varnish appears on your floors. 


Right on the floor, in actual service, ‘“61’’ Mahogany, and Forest Green, stain and 


Floor Varnish demonstrates its combined 
water resistance and wear resistance over 
along period of time; whether you employ 
the expert skill of your painter or enjoy the 
puttering around with a brush yourself. 
So durable on floors, ‘“61’’ Floor Var- 
nish lasts even longer on furniture and 
woodwork. It withstands the daily scuf- 
fing and banging most furniture receives. 


The beautiful, transparent ‘“61’’ colors, 
Light Oak, Dark Oak, Walnut, Cherry, 


varnish in one operation, leaving no laps, 
streaks or brush marks. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers. 

Guarantee: If any Pratt E Lambert 
Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction, 
you may have your money back. 

Pratr & Lamsert-INc., 61 Tona- 
wanda Street, Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 
3 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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Send for Color Card, Sample Panel Finished with ‘‘61,"* and Names of Local Dealers 
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Makers of Effecto 
Auto Finishes and 
Vitralite Enamel 
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P PLUMBINGŠFIXTURES 


“Standard” kitchen sinks, “yard stick high,” provide 
comfort and prevent back-strain. How high is yours? 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 
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What I Owe the 
Other Fellow 


FIRST PRIZE 


From Sheep Herder to Professor 


HE “other fellow” in my case is 
y 
the “little woman.” 
Fifteen years ago I was a country 


sheep herder. To-day I am a professor in 
a university. And I owe all the richness 
that has come into my life to the little 
woman who is content to darn my socks 
and to keep on inspiring me to attempt 
bigger and better things. 

She was the new school-teacher who 
came to our town that fall fifteen years 
ago. Just because I was so big and awk- 
ward and uncouth—in fact, the very 
antithesis of her small, dainty, refined 
loveliness—a crowd of the fellows who, I 
afterward learned, had acted too forwardly, 
and had been shown their places in a very 
convincing manner, decided to get even. 
So they dared me to try to “step” the 
new “‘schoolmarm.” 

To their surprise even more than to my 
own, she accepted my first invitation and 
encouraged my friendship. I know now 
that she tolerated me to show the “gang” 
that they couldn’t torment her. 

I was a “goner” from the first. She 
was an “angel,” and I, who had always 
been a sort of laughing-stock among my 
companions, was carried away by her 
kindness. 

I know she didn’t love me for a long 
time. She pitied me, and then saw I was 
a bi cink of clay she might mold into 
the Lind of man she could love. 

She awakened ambition in me. Then, 
untiringly, she tutored and encouraged 
and guided me until I was able to go 
toward a goal by my own efforts. 

It wasn’t just the waking me up that 
counted: it was the staying on the job 
continuously—marrying me when I was 

r; enduring sacrifices through the long 
bard years of college and postgraduate 
work, and always cheerfully giving just 
the stimulus or support I needed. 

We have a home now and three kiddies, 
and I have a much-desired position in a 
university. I am sure that most of our 
acquaintances and friends who show me 
respect and consideration do not dream of 
a fact that is well known to the old “gang” 
back in the little home town, and to myself 
most of all—that, whatever success I have 
attained, I owe it all to her. c. E. c. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Kindness to a Motherless Child 


Y MOTHER died when I was two 
and a half years old. Then began my 
acquaintance with the noble army of 
human beings that have contributed to 
my prosperity ever since. Mrs. S., a 
neighbor, encouraged me to come and 
lay with her Henry, just her kind way of 
eeping her eye on a motherless child. 

My, what wonderful cake she made! 
father was trying to make a living 


„and ge the family of little girls together. 


- what hides the tooth luster. 


How Pretty Teeth 


affect the smile—teeth freed from film 
See what one week will do 


The open smile comes naturally 
when there are pretty teeth to show. 
But dingy teeth are kept concealed. 

The difference lies in film. That is 
what stains and discolors. That is 
Let us 
show you, by a ten-day test, how millions 
now fight that film. 

i\, Why teeth are dim 
4 


\ 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. You can feel it now. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 

No ordinary tooth paste can effectively 
combat it. The tooth brush, therefore, 
leaves much of it intact. 

That film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It often forms the basis of a 
dingy coat. Millions 
clouded in that way. 


The tooth attacks 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Germs constantly breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film, and very few people 
escape them. 


Must be combated 


Dental science has long been seeking 
a daily film combatant. In late years 


of teeth are 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
almost the world over. Used by 
careful people of some forty races. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


two effective methods have been found. 
Authorities have proved them by many 
careful tests. Now leading dentists 
nearly all the world over are urging 
their daily use. 

A new-day tooth paste has been per- 
fected, made to comply with modern 
requirements. The name is Pepsodent. 
These two great film combatants are 
embodied in it. 


It goes further 


Other effects are now considered 
essential. Pepsodent is made to bring 
them all. 

It multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth, so they will not remain 
and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer for 
acids which cause decay. 


Thus every application gives these 


tooth-protecting forces multiplied ef- 
fect. 
These things mean whiter, cleaner, 


safer teeth. They mean natural mouth 
conditions, better tooth protection. 
This ten-day test will convince you by 
what you see and feel. Make it for 
your own sake, then decide what is 
best. 


10-Day Tube Free ® 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 179, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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Mrs. M. worked about the house a few 
hours each day until my eldest sister came 
home from school. 
A disastrous fire swept away all we had, 
a few years later, and we even needed 
bread, but Mrs. K., who had worked fo 
us, clung to us and shared our misfortune. 
She combed my long silky tresses with as 
much care and pride as if I had beena 
princess. She liked a “little drop of the 
crature,” but never had enough of it on 
board to keep her from watching over the 
motherless girls. 
The instruction and advice that all girk 
need was given by her in the most delicate 
and tender way. 
My brother-in-law, who had none too 
much of this world’s goods, helped me te 
get on my feet and do something for my- 
self. My lines have since been laid m 
leasant places, and I walk mostly in the 
haunts of the favored. I have enjoyed 
responsibility, influence, and the con 
fidence of the people among whom I live, 
and it is largely due to the unselfish aid 
that I have received from others. 
S. A. D. 


THIRD PRIZE 


A Debt That Cannot be Paid 


WHEN I think back over my life from 
boyhood, I am reminded of the 
thousand times I have wondered whether 
every man has felt the warmth toward a 
Cea Berien as often and as sincerely as 
myself. When four years old, my father 
moved into a forest where no tree had 
been cut, and with the logs of the forest 
constructed a rude log cabin. 

On my twelfth birthday, when I came 
from school, my aunt, who was with us 
at the time, reminded me that I was twelve 
years old on that day. I had learned to 
spell and read. I proudly remarked to her 
that when I became sixteen I would be 
able to teach school. I hoped that I should 
be a teacher at that age, but I saw no way 
of accomplishing it. When I was fourteen 
my father placed me on a horse behind 
him, and took me to the county seat. 
had not a change of clothing, and my 
father knew he could not possibly pay my 
board and tuition. I followed my father's 
footsteps through the town until we found 
Professor Byington, who was teaching a 
normal school. I did not realize then, as 
now, the mortified feeling that must have 
been in my poor father’s heart when he was 
forced to tell Professor that he wanted 
me in school, and that the only chance of 
repaying the money expended in putting 
me through was to wait until I could teach 
school. 

The good professor placed his hand on 
my head, and I saw the sparkle of tears 
in his eyes as he said, “As long as he does 
not get too big for me to whip I will take 
care of him.” I was very small, but the 
joy I felt when I realized his words meant 
Į could go to school! He took me toa 
house and vouched for my board, and d 
the same thing at a store for mpar 
and the few necessary clothes. 'hen J 
was sixteen I made a third-grade cer 
tificate, but could not teach until eighteen, 
on account of a new state law. I pa 
Professor his money, but can never pay 
him the other part of the debt. JE 
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cMotor Mate of the 


Silvertown Cord 


What Silvertown is to tires, Silver- 
town is to tubes, for all that 
Silvertown means in a cord tire, 
Silvertown means in this new and 
unusual red tube. 


It is the de luxe tube for any tire, 
made for those motorists who are 
willing to pay a little more for a 
tube that is extra fine. 


The Silvertown is an unusually thick, 
heavy duty tube. The very feel and stretch 
of its velvety red rubber gives you con- 
fidence in it. 


Goodrich Dealers have the new Silvertown 
Tube in all sizes. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
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“It Clamps 
Everywhere” 


A 5 


PAT. U. S. A., CANADA 
AND FOREIGS COUNTRIES 


READ- 


Clamp it on 
bed or chair; 
or anywhere 


WRITE- 


Clamp it or 
stand it on 
your desk or 
table. 


SEW- 


Clamp it on 
sewing ma- 
chineortable 


SHAVE- 


Clamp it on 
the mirror or 
any handy 
place 


Adjusto-Jite 


HE lamp of a thousand practical uses. 
Clamps —stands — hangs — anywhere and 
everywhere. All the light you need where and 
when you need it. Prevents eye strain—reduces 
light bills. No other lighting device like it. 


Solid brass; handsome, durable and com- 
pact. Clamp is felt-lined—can't $5 


Scratch. Guaranteed five years. 
Complete with 8-ft. cord and plug 
Get an Adjusto-Lite today. If your dealer 
doesn’t carry it order direct. 
S. W. FARBER 


141-151 So. Fifth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Prices in U. S. A., complete with 8-ft. cord, gee and 
Socket. Brush Brass Finished $5.00. Statuary Bronze or 
Nickel finish $5.50. West of Mississippi, prices 25e per 
lamp higher. 


The Joys and Sorrows of a Circus 


Fat Lady 


(Continued from page 63) 


people fat, I’d have weighed a ton before 
the game was over; ve even the Living 
hans would have got too stout for his 
ob. 

“T took my turn at batting, too; and 
once I actually hit the ball. But, my 
land! before I could get to the first base, 
they had thrown the ball clean around all 
the bases about six times, and they said 
I was out. 

“Of course I admit that it was a joke 
for me to try to play baseball; but you’d 
be surprised at the things I can do. I can 
walk quite a good deal. If I’m in New 
York in the winter, I go shopping by 
myself. People in New York are used to 
seeing anything on the streets, so I don’t 
attract near as much attention there as I 
do in a smaller town. 

“The worst thing is the automobiles. 


-Last winter, I had stepped behind one 


that was standing at the curb; and while 
I was waiting there to cross the street, the 
chauffeur backed the car down against me 
before I could turn around and step up 
onto the walk. You see, I can’t step up 
backward the way you would if you were 
in a hurry. I have to turn around in a 
circle and step up forward. 

“Well, as usual, I simply had to shut 
my eyes tight and let it come. When the 
chauffeur felt the jar, I guess he got out 
and came around to investigate. And, do 
you know, that man never asked me if I 
was hurt? He began looking at the car, 
to see if it had been damaged!” 


ARRIE HOLT has a keen sense of 
humor. But this particular incident did 
not strike her as at all funny! However, 
she is too good-natured to stay angry long. 
“I don’t suppose,” she challenged me, 
with her beaming smile, “that you’d pick 
me out as a dancer, would you? Well, I 
can’t dance much now, Pll admit. I’m 
too short of breath. But when I was a 
girl—and I weighed two hundred then—I 
could dance a jig first rate. The young 
folks always wanted me at their parties. 
Fat folks are sure to be jolly, you know. 
I’d rather be fat and full of fun than 
skinny and solemn. 

“T can swim, too. And float? Well, I 
could float from here to Europe, I guess! 
Oh, I like to do all sorts of things. When 
I was a girl I was simply crazy about 
balloons. I always wanted to go up in 
one, but I couldn’t get anybody to take 
me. I went up in an airplane once, at a 
fair in Maine. Ruth Law was making 
flights at the same fair; and one day I got 
her to take me in her airplane.” 

Miss Holt’s eyes twinkled with mirth. 
“We got ten feet off the ground,” she 
said; “but we couldn’t get any higher! 
At any rate, Miss Law said she couldn’t. 
It seemed kind of funny to me. But I 
didn’t say anything. 

“That’s one of the things you learn to 
do, if you’re fat. Never ask people why 
something doesn’t work! No matter 
what it is, or what’s wrong with it, they’ll 
always blame the fat person. You ask 


any fat man or woman if that isn’t so. li 
an automobile breaks down, or a horse 
balks, or an elevator gets stuck, or even 
if a railroad train stops where it shouldn’t, 
everybody gets off a joke on the fat per- 
son, if there’s one in sight. 

“I had another experience that same 
season in Maine. Late one night we went 
from Skowhegan to a town about twenty 
miles away; and some of us rode over on 
a truck that carried the baggage. We'd 
gone about ten miles when the truck broke 
down; so we had to stay there while the men 
fixed the engine. It took them several 
hours; and after a while I got sleepy. 1 
always do. I simply love to sleep! So ] 
went off among the trees and lay down to 
take a nap. 

“I can sleep ’most anywhere. I don’t 
even need a pillow; because I can just lay 
a head on my arm, like this, and there 

am. 


MES HOLT demonstrated for my bene- 
fit that a lady of her proportions car- 
ries with her a full equipment of pillows, 
conveniently attached to her own ample 
person. 

Again her eyes twinkled as she contin- 
ued her story. It seems that she was still 
slumbering when the truck was finally 
ready to proceed; and the other members 
of the party, having heard rumors that 
the Maine woods harbored bears and wild- 
cats, pictured these beasts as making a 
square meal off Carrie. In great alarm 
they began to search for her; shouting 
lustily the while. She did not hear them— 
but they soon heard her. She herself is 
my authority for stating that the music of 
a jazz band is a mere murmur-compared 
with what Carrie Holt is capable of when 
she is sleeping. Her friends assured her, 
that night, that she need never fear a wild 
animal so long as she was asleep. But, 
as she plaintively remarked:-“That’s an- 
other thing I can’t help. Did you ever 
know a fat person that didn’t snore? 

“I have to admit that if a lady’s as fat 
as I am, she has her troubles. Mr. Ed- 
wards—he’s the man that goes around in 
the side show and lectures on the freaks— 
always tells the crowd that I haven’t seen 
my own feet for twenty years. That 
ain’t so,” declared Miss Holt confiden- 
tially. “I can see ’em—if I try. But 
there’s one thing I do wish: I wish I’d 
been born with shoes and stockings on, 
and that they would last for life! Just 
take a good look at me and try to imagine 
me putting on my stockings! Oh, I man- 
age to do it, but it’s a hard day’s work. 

“But I know a fat lady in another show 
who can’t reach her feet. She has a great 
trick, though. She has her stockings made 
with very wide tops and she can swing 
them around, the way the cowboys swing 
a lasso, and make the top of the stocking 
come right down over her foot! When she 
has lassoed her foot, she can pull the 
stocking up. I’ve tried to de it, but I 
never succeeded. 

“Getting dressed is some job, believe 
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Mohammed at Mecca, about 
620 A. D. © * * “Increase the 
wager, but lengthen the Time! 
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Below, at right three views of 
Elgin Presentation Watch with 
Mecca" Bow, $325 * The Pres- 
entation Series embodies the new 
19-Jewel C. H. Hulburd Move- 
ment, I2-sise bridge model, ex- 
tremely thin. 

All watches of this new series 
have the Invar-Steel Balance, 
which minimizes lemperature 
variation and makes for remark- 
ablyaccurale timekeeping. 

Each Presentation Watch is 
an individual creation. Cased in 
a pleasing variely of exclusive 
designs, in White, Green and 
Yellow Gald — $325 to S500 * * 
The Elgin Presentation Series is 
considered the last word in the 
Gift Idea as applied to modern 
business and social requirements. 


Olgin Watch CS 
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Paintings by HAROLD DELAY 


MOHAMMED, life was a waiting game. Time lifted him 
from poverty to power. Like Caesar he sensed Time's value 
to the full, but for the Roman’s whirlwind dispatch he substi- 

tuted the patience of the Orient. ‘‘Now!’’ was Caesar’s watchword. 
“Wait! was Mohammed’ s. 


An Arab rival ridiculed Mohammed's prophecy of the end of 
Persian domination. ‘‘Master,’’ cried Abu, the Prophet's zealous 
bodyguard, spurring hotly through the gates of Mecca, ‘‘I have 
wagered him ten camels that it will come true within three years!’’ 


“Increase the wager,’’ came the Prophet's crafty whisper, 
“but Lengthen the Time!” Abu promptly trebled the Time and staked 
one hundred camels— and won! 


The flight of thirteen centuries—which has increased Moham- 
med’s following to three hundred million souls—has brought to the 
world a steadily deepening sense of the Value of Time, and of the 
responsibility which rests on those matchless guardians of the price- 
less minutes of our day— 
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The Clerk Whose NAME Will Live Forever 


WO men lived in the same town a 
century ago; they knew the same 
people and had an equal chance in life. 


One spent all his spare hours in idle 
talk or with the daily paper; he knew 
nothing beyond the day’s news. The 
other brought to every subject a 
wealth of sidelight and illustration 
that kindled the interest of men and 
women, no matter where he went. 


The name of the first man has long 
since been forgotten; the name of the 
other, the humble clerk in a country 
store, will live forever. 


He talked like a man who had trav- 
eled, though his travels were confined 
to a few backwoods counties. He 
knew something of history and biog- 
raphy, of the work of great philoso- 
phers, poets and dramatists. 


What was the secret of his wide range of 
knowledge? How can a man who must work 
every day in a routine job find time to make 
himself so interesting to other men and women? 
How can he, in odd moments, learn to think 
clearly and talk well? 


His Secret Given to You 


The answer is found in every biography, 
every anecdote of that greatest clerk. He 
owned a few great books and, in the odd mo- 
ments between customers’ calls, he read them 
systematically. It was the influence of those 


HE KNEW THE SECRET 
WHICH IS REVEALED IN 
THE FREE BOOK OFFERED 
BELOW. READ IT AND 
REALIZE WHAT EVEN 15 
MINUTES A DAY WILL 
DO FOR YOUR SUCCESS 


books that gave his mind its start; then lifted 
his eyes beyond the horizon of a backwoods 


town. Before he was fifty the whole nation 
knew the name and acknowledged the power 
of that humble, unschooled man. His name 
was Abraham Lincoln. 


What are the few great mind-building 
books? Out of all the millions of volumes in 
the world, how shall a man know what and 
how to read? There is no more important 
question for you to ask yourself. It is an- 
swered in the free book offered below—a won- 
derfully interesting little book that tells the 
scope and plan of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


The Fascinating Path to a 
Liberal Education 


Every well-informed man and woman should 
at least know something about this famous 
library. The free book tells about it. Ina 
wonderfully in- 
teresting way 
it explains how 
Dr. Eliot, out 
of his life-time 
of trainingmen 
for success— 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 
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forty years as President of Harvard—selected 
the few great books that contain the essen- 
tials of all books—the “essentials,” as he says, 
“of a liberal education.” 


Your Reading Problem 
Solved by Dr. Eliot 


Discarding all the books that waste your 
time, he has combined these few great vol- 
umes together into a rounded library; he 
has arranged them with reading courses and 
footnotes so that even in 15 minutes of pleas- 
ant reading a day a man may master them. 


Think of it—the knowledge of literature and 
life, the broad cultural viewpoint that every 
university strives to give—these may be 
yours in the pleasant spare moments of your | 
active days. Make yourself a bigger, more 
interesting man or woman this year, Send | 
for “Fifteen Minutes a Day.” 


“For me,” wrote one man who had sent in 
the coupon, “your little free book meant a big 
step forward, and it showed me besides the 
way to a vast new world of pleasure.” 


Every reader of THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
is invited to have a copy of this handsome and 
entertaining little book. It is free, will be 
sent by mail, and involves no obligation of any 
sort. Merely clip the coupon and mail it to- 
day. 


P. F. Collier & Son Com pany 
Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 


Send for this 
FREE Booklet 
that gives Dr. Eliot’s 
Own Plan of 
Reading 


The Joys and Sorrows of a Circus Fat Lady, by ALLAN HARDING 
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me! But with prices the way they have 
been the past few years, I’ve been lucky 
to be able to buy enough clothes to get 
dressed in. I make all my own wardrobe; 
and as it takes about seven yards of muslin 
to make me even a nightgown you can 
know that my clothes are a big item of 
expense. I make my own bloomers; and 
it takes almost three yards for each leg! 

“T need only about ten yards of silk 
for a dress, because my show dresses are 
quite short and are sleeveless and low- 
necked. You can understand why they 
are made that way. If they were not, 
people might claim that I wasn’t really 
so very fat, but was all padded out just 
to look fat. 

“ Most of my dresses are either pink or 
baby blue. Those are my favorite colors. 
I think they’re such good taste, don’t you? 
Now, my mother didn’t have good judg- 
ment, the way she dressed me when I was 
a girl. Do you know, she used to have me 
wear bright red! She said that folks 
wouldn’t notice how fat I was, because 
they’d be kind of dazzled by the color. 
I never could believe that. But of course 
I had to wear what she bought for me. 

“I save up my old dresses to wear on 
rainy days. Sometimes the tent leaks so 
much that we have to hold umbrellas over 
us as we sit on the platforms. You know, 
they often put me on the platform next to 
the Living Skeleton, because they think 
he makes me look fatter and I make him 
look thinner. Well, when it rains, I need 
one of those family umbrellas—the kind 
meant for a mother and six children. And 
Transparent William—that’s the Living 
Skeleton—well, I tell him that if he’d put 
a nickel on top of his head, he’d keep per- 
fectly dry. You know what Lou Graham 
says about him! Mr. Graham is the an- 
nouncer; and when he’s talking to the 
crowd outside, he tells ’em that ‘the Liv- 
ing Skeleton will do a high dive through 
a piccolo!’ You can’t beat that, can you? 


“THE nearest I ever came to making a 
high dive myself was one time when I 
was showing at the fairs in New England. 
Two or three of the other girls and I had 
an attic room in a house near by; and one 
night the place took fire. There was just 
one little window in our attic. The other 
girls climbed out of it onto the roof, but 
when I tried to follow them, I stuck in 
the window. They tried to pull me out, 
and some other folks tried to pull me in. 
But they couldn’t budge me either way. 
Luckily, the fire was put out before long; 
and then they took down the whole win- 
dow frame, with me in it. 

“I was on the third floor of another 
house once when it took fire. I grabbed 
my trunk—without stopping to think I’d 
unpacked all my clothes, and I started 
down the stairs, dragging my trunk after 
me. Half way down, I met the firemen 
coming up. Well,”—Miss Holt gave me 
a look of resignation—“ Transparent Wil- 
liam, himself, couldn’t have got past me 
on those stairs! The firemen had to go 
down and wait until I could back down- 
stairs, trunk and all. They were real mad 
at me; but I don’t see why. I had as good 
a right to get out as they had to get in. 

“But when I hear people talk about 
narrow escapes,” she added, with her jolly 
laugh, “I think to myself, ‘ You don’t know 
what a narrow escape is.’ I told you that 
my bust measure is eighty-four inches, 


seven feet. But my hip measure is nearer 
twelve feet. 

“I told you how they have to boost 
me aboard the circus train. But as I’m 
always the first one out in the morning, 
there’s nobody around to help me off. 
Usually, they’re shunting the cars back 
and forth, anyway. If someone did bring 
a stepladder, the train would like as not 
move just as I tried to get on the ladder. 

“So I back down to the bottom step, 
then jump off backward. I always look 
first to see that there’s a good place for 
me to light. I can land all right, even 
with the train moving, if it isn’t going fast. 
If you tried it, the motion of the train 
would make you lose your balance. But 
me! Why, when I land square on my two 
feet, I’m as solid as a rock. Nothing can 
move me! 

“ But there’s one thing I certainly am 
scared of: a bathtub! I don’t know which 
is worse: getting into one, or getting out 
after I am in. Sometimes I wish I was a 
real elephant. The nearest I can come to 
their way of getting a bath is to stand 
under a shower. But lots of bathrooms 
don’t have showers; and every time l get 
into a tub I risk my neck. That is, I 
would risk it, if I had a neck; but I haven't. 
Whatever I get, I never get it in the neck. 


“THERE'S one thing people say about 
me,” remarked Miss Holt thought- 
fully, “that I wish you’d contradict. Qf 
course I hear all sorts of comments that 
they make. I don’t know whether they 
think 1 haven’t any ears, or haven’t any 
feelings. Some people are real nice and 
friendly; but there are others that act as 
if I wasn’t a human being. I might as well 
be in the menagerie tent, along with the 
animals. 

“But when they get so that I can’t 
stand them any longer,” she said, with a 
satisfied smile, “I have one little trick 
that never fails to work: I pretend to give 
a big sneeze! That makes ’em move on. 
l suppose they think my germs must be 
as much bigger than ordinary germs as 1 
am bigger than ordinary folks. 

“But I was going to tell you the remark 
that 1 want you to contradict. There 
isn’t a day that I don’t hear it a dozen 
times. People look me over and then they 
say, ‘It must be a disease!’ 

“Now, I’m just as well as they are; 
probably better. I’m never sick, except 
fora cold. And anybody would have colds 
if they had to stay in here, breathing all 
the dust and bad air, and with their arms 
and shoulders bare, no matter what the 
weather may be. I don’t eat even as much 
as an ordinary person does. In the sum- 
mer time, when we’re on the road, I don’t 
eat as much as some of the midgets do! 
1 take only two meals a day then. Not 
that I want to reduce. My face isn’t my 
fortune, but my fat is. I don’t want to 
lose it. I always do lose some in the sum- 
mer; but I get it all back in the winter, 
when I just sit around and crochet. I 
eat a pound or two of candy a week in the 
winter. But I guess there are plenty of 
women who ain’t in the side show that eat 
as much candy as I do. 

“The fact is, I was just born to be fat. 
So why not make the best of it? One 
thing is certain: whatever else I may worty 
about, I don’t have to worry about get- 
ting fat. That’s more than most women 
can say.” 
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r: is no longer necessary for anyone to be handi- 
capped in life by faulty English. No one need 
make mistakes in grammar, in spelling, in punctuation., 
There is no excuse for poor expression in writing and 
speaking. 
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tiresome exercises, to undertake a long course of study. A 
remarkable new invention which automatically Nuds and 
corrects your mistakes, has been perfected by Sherwin 
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Friends and Partners 48 Years 
Without a Single Break 


(Continued from page 34) 


could only build a wing to the house, I’d 
die happy!’ 

“He did die not long after that, when I 
was only nine years old. And the house 
not only didn’t have a wing but t’was hard 
work for my mother to keep it over our 
heads at all. So I started out to help her; 
first by selling peanuts and candy on the 
trains; then with a wagon circus. 

“T used to dance and sell peanuts and 
do other things, so that altogether I 
earned fifteen or twenty dollars a week. 
And every cent, except what I just had to 
have for myself, I sent home. When I 
joined the circus, the neighbors used to 
call after my mother as she went along the 
street. 

“*Your boy’s gone to the divil! He’s 
the bad boy, he is! Goin’ off with the 
circus along with the divil himself!’ 

“My mother couldn’t write, but she got 
someone else to write for her. So I knew 
how the neighbors were plaguing her 
about me, and I worked like a nailer to 
send her more money. With it she built 
the wing that had been my father’s dying 
wish; and in it she set up a parlor, if you 
please, with a forty-dollar set of furniture 
that was so grand it would fairly put your 
eyes out! 

“All this she did while I was still with 
the circus, but there was more to come: 
The day we closed, as I was leaving the 
circus lot 1 found a pocketbook with two 
hundred dollars in it! So when I got to 
Chicago I bought me some fine new 
clothes, including a pair: of wonderful 
boots with morocco tops. There were only 
four or five men in Kanoshá that wore 
such boots! They were the rich men of 
the town; and here was I, a twelve-year- 
old lad, wearing boots like Lawyer Head’s 
and Mr. Bain’s! 


“TN CHICAGO, I'd had all my money 

changed to one-dollar bills and had 
bought a big red pocketbook for it. And 
when I got to Kenosha, around went I to 
the neighbors that had twitted my mother 
about her boy goin’ to the divil, and I 
invited them all to a party at our house. 
I bought a wash boiler and had my 
mother make enough oyster stew in it to 
fill up the whole company—which took 
some filling, I can tell you! 

“And when everybody was there, I 
crossed my legs—havin’ pulled my trou- 
sers well up, so as to show off my grand 
boots—and with a flourish I took out the 
big red pocketbook, that was fairly bulg- 
ing with bills, and handed it to my mother. 

“‘ Here, Mother,’ says 1; ‘here’s a little 
present | brought you!’ 

“Well,” laughed McIntyre, “‘the up- 
shot of it was that all the neighbors went 
home, yanked their boys out of bed, and 
whipped them for not ‘bringin’ home a 
thousand dollars, like Jimmie McIntyre 
done!’ You could hear the whipping going 
on in every shanty in Kenosha.” . 

In the five years following this episode, 
McIntyre traveled with more shows and 


circuses than he had fingers on his hands. 
Most of them went broke, leaving the boy 
stranded in all sorts of inconvenient 
places. And yet, during this experience 
he laid the foundation on which he and 
Heath have built their success; for one 
of McIntyre’s shows took him down to 
Georgia, where he learned the negro songs, 
dances, and dialect, and began to do a 
“black-face” specialty act. 

Ir 1874, when he was seventeen, he 
happened to go to San Antonio, Texas— 
and Heath was there too. It was a 
strange piece of fortune that those two 
young men should have traveled by such 
devious paths to that out-of-the-way cor- 
ner of the world, there to meet and to form 
the tie that has been unbroken all these 
years. j 

Each of them had tried working with a 
partner; and in each case the team had 
split. But at their first meeting with each 
other a new team was formed; and that 
one has never split. Moreover, they work 
to-day on exactly the same basis on which 
they started. Their salary is paid to them 
as a team; and they divide it equally. 
Neither of them has ever tried to get more 
salary, more perquisites, or more applause 
than the other received. 


“DEOPLE hardly believe us, when we 

say we’venever hada falling out,” said 
McIntyre. “Some years ago, unknown to 
us, a press agent sent out a story that Tom 
and | hadn’t spoken to each other, off the 
stage, for years. The press agent thought 
it would make a good publicity yarn. It 
went all over the country. 

“There never was a word of truth in it! 
Tom and I don’t have to talk much to 
each other, because we know, without talk- 
ing, just what the other is thinking and 
feeling. Don’t we, Tom?” 

Heath nodded his head and said, “Yes 
—and a darned sight more than most folks 
do, no matter how much they talk! Let 
me tell you something,” he went on im- 
pulsively. “When Jim and I were young 
fellows, both of us were pretty wild. We 
used to drink and throw our money 
around—when we had any to throw. But 
this is iow being partners helped us: If 
one of us drank too much, the other one 
could see what a bad thing it was; bad 
for him, you see, as well as for the one 
that was drunk. And that helped him to 
realize that if he drank too much, it 
wouldn’t be fair to his partner, either. It 
was the same way about gambling. 

“We never said anything at such times; 
did we, Jim? But if I was the one that 
was at fault there was just something in 
Jim’s eyes, when he looked at me, that 
told me how he felt. 

“We never called each other down. The 
sober one would work harder so as to pull 
the act through, and not a word was said 
about it. But I could see myself in Jim, 
and he could see himself in me. We could 
realize, in that way, that things of that 
sort were keeping us back.” 
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The Greatest Bargain on Earth 
—and everybody has the price 


AST year I paid $1,000 for a piece of real estate. 
Today I sold it for $4,000.” 

“Look at these shoes—three years old; they cost 
me only $5.” 

“I got this $3,600 Sedan for $2, 000—used only two 
months.”’ 

Good bargains, you will say. 

But good as these purchases may be, they are values that 
represent only temporary possessions. For a $3,000 profit 
the owner of the real estate parted forever with his property; 
the car and the shoes will wear out 
and will have to be replaced. 

The greatest bargain on earth, very 
happily for most of us, is one that is 
open to rich and poor alike. It is 
like putting up a few dollars and being 
handed back hundreds or thousands 
in cash every twelve months or so— 
not an oil well, a gold mine, a get- 
rich-quick scheme, an experiment, or a gamble, but an actual 
everyday opportunity—an opportunity that has been seized 
by only the relatively few who are wide awake, while thou- 
sands and millions of dreamers the world over continue to 
struggle along on the slender crust yielded by mediocrity. 

What is this marvelous bargain? You will agree that there 
canbe but onethingansweringtothe description of our headline. 

Ws Education. 

Unquestionably education—specialized training—offers today 
the biggest value for the price in the world. Compared with 
the profits it assures, the cost is so insignificant as to be not 
worth reckoning. “If it cost a hundred times what it does 
today, shrewd men would buy i it. 

If you do not believe it just “ask the man who owns one.” 
Ask what his education cost him in dollars and cents, and 
what it has done for him and what it will do for him the rest 
of his life. I know men who have paid $10,000 and as high 
as $25,000 for their education; others have paid less; some 
onlya hundred or two in actual money. Lincoln paid for part 
of his by splitting rails. But whatever the cost in time, money 
or labor to the individual, he always answers: “‘It was the 
best investment, the greatest bargain that ever came to me.’ 

Again, ask the owner if he would be willing to return to 
the level of the uneducated, the untrained; to give up the 
thousand and one advantages that he has acquired thru his 
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increased knowledge and abilities. He will answer with an 
emphatic ‘‘No.’’ Not for one hundred or ten hundred 
times the cost would he part with the practical, profitable, 
and cultural values which his education has given him. 

If education and trained minds could be bought and sold 
and transferred from one man’s brain to another in the open 
market, I am sure that the mental equipment some men 
possess would easily command a million dollars, and be . 
cheap at the price. 

It isn’t the cost in dollars that causes so many men to be 
without the practical benefits of an ed- 
ucation. There isn’t a live, healthy, 
wholesome adult today who hasn’t 
the price and the time. The chief 

cause is blindness—blind ignorance 
of the actual facts in the matter. For 
if people fully realized the immeasur- 
able values and advantages of educa- 
tion as compared with the little cost 
and ease with which it can now be obtained by even those 
who must stay at home or remain occupied in some position, 
the educational facilities of this country would have to be 
expanded a hundredfold beyond their present capacity. 

Any man who says that he cannot afford an education is 
either ignorant of the opportunities afforded by one, or is 
wilfully distorting the truth. The chances are that he is 
ignorant of the little cost and the big profits that await him; 
for I cannot conceive of a normal man who would not be 
willing to save and part with a few dollars a month for a 
short while to gain something he can capitalize at such a 
tremendous income-bearing value. 

True education—specialized training—is the greatest 
bargain on the world’s counters, and under the modern 
development of educational facilities is available to anyone 
possessed with a desire to learn and the willingness to save 
a few thin, shiny dimes a day. 

s When it comes to education, ‘‘Buy until it hurts.” ‘The 
“‘hurt’’ under the beneficent influences of educational gain 
will quickly heal, and in your hand will be placed a 
cornucopia of the world’s 
choicest gifts. 


“The least expensive and 
most profilable thing in the 
world ts education. 
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Management: Training for Railway 
Auditors, Comptrollers, Account- 
ants, Clerks, Station Agents, Mem- 
bers of Railway and Public Utilities 
Commissions, etc. 


Law: Training for Bar; LL. B. 
Degree. 

Commercial Law: Reading, Refer- 
ence, and Consultation Service for 
Business Men, 

Industrial ManagementEfficiency: 
For Executives, Managers, Office 
and Shop Employes and those de- 
siring practical training in indus- 
trial management principles and 
practice, 


C Basiness Management: Training oO 
for Official, Managerial, Sales an 
Executive positions. 

C Salesmenship - Principles and 
Practice: Training for Sales and 
Advertising Executives, Solicitors, 
Sales Promotion Managers, Sales: 
men, Manufacturers’ Agents and 
all those engaged in retail, whole- 
sale or specialty selling. 

g Higher Accountancy: Training for 
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Eertified Public Accountant, Cost 
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as Railroad and Industrial Trattic 
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Modern Business Corres; oO Banking and Finance: Training 
and Practice: Training for Sales for executive positions in Banks 
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and Office Managers: Correspond- Expert Bookkeeping: 
ence Supervisors, Secretaries, etc. for position as Head Bo 


Modern Foremanship and Produc- 
tion Methods: Training in the 
direction and handling of industrial 
forces—for Executives, Managers, 
Superintendents Contractors, F ore- 


men, Sub-foremen, etc. 
C] Personne! Employment Man- 
agomont: taining for Employers, 
Employment Managers, Execu 

tives, Industrial Engineers, 


Training 
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Business English: Training for 
Business Correspondents and Copy 
Writers. 


oO Commercial Spanish: Training for 
positions as Foreign Correspondent 
with Spanish speaking countries, 


C) Effective Speaking. 
Be P. A. Coaching fer Advanced 
Accountants, 


Address. 
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Waffles 


on the maid’s night out! 


HEN you do the work 
yourself you certainly 
appreciate the convenience 
of an Armstrong Table Stove! 


All you need at the table 
is a bowl of batter (prepared 
beforehand in the kitchen) 
and your aluminum waffle 
iron, which needs no greas- 
ing. Be sure to use one of 
the egg cups to measure your 
batter for each waffle. Pre- 
pare creamed chicken in the 
deep pan below and use the 
griddle on top for another 
dish, such as fried potatoes 
or tomatoes or bacon—and 
there you have a delicious 
dinner! 


The Armstrong Table Stove 
cooks three things at once— 
boils, broils, steams, fries and 
toasts—making possible a 
wide variety of menus for 
breakfast, lunch or dinner. 
Costs no more to run than an 
ordinary electric toaster. 

Ask to see an Armstrong Table 
Stove at your electrical or hard-, 
ware dealer’s. Price $12.50 with 
aluminum toaster, deep boiling 


pan, griddle, four egg 
cups and rack. Waffle 


iron $4.00 
TetU-Where extra. 
ee Write for 
booklet C. 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 
Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 
146 Seventh Avenue Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG 


TABLE STOVE 
Cooks 3 things at once 


‘ 


“Yes,” said McIntyre, “and it was the 
same when either of us was in trouble. 
Do you remember, Tom, when my 
brother was accidentally killed? I was 
sitting on the end, in our minstrel show,” 
he explained, “when the news was 
brought to me. An actor, you know, can’t 
stop in the middle of a performance, no 
matter what happens. So I had to go 
through with it. Tom didn’t say much to 
me. We'don’t have to ta/k about our 
sympathy. But he just saved me in every 
way he could that night; carried his own 
work and as much of mine as he possibly 
could. That’s the kind of thing that beats 
talk.” ” i ; 
“Yes,” said Heath slowly, 


‘ 


‘it beat talk 


—when you did it for me—the night my ` 


mother died.” 

The two men were silent for a moment, 
then Heath looked up with a smile. 

“Say, Jim!” he exclaimed. “I had a 
funny experience to-day. There was a 
fellow waiting for me over at the hotel; 
and he began by saying that he used to 
know my mother. I didn’t remember him, 
and thought he was just getting ready to 
ask me for a loan.” 

Turning to me, Heath said, “ You know, 
Jim and Í labor under one disadvantage. 
We’ve played alongside of three genera- 
tions! That makes us just three times as 
liable to be ‘touched’ for a loan as most 
folks are. So you can’t blame us for being 
suspicious of strangers who say they 
“knew us, when.’ I thought I’d catch this 
fellow, if he was a faker, so I asked him 
what were my mother’s peculiarities. 

“What do you think he told me, Jim? 
He asked if I remembered the time I car- 
ried my mother in my arms into the 
theatre in Philadelphia and put her in one 
of the boxes! My mother was helpless 
from rheumatism for forty years,” Heath 
explained; “and that was the first time 
she saw me on the stage. This fellow re- 
minded me to-day of what my mother 
said that night, as I carried her out, after 
the show. 

“*Tommy,’ she said, ‘don’t you think 
you’re making an awful fool of yourself, 
acting so ridiculous on the stage?” 

“That’s about what my mother thought 
of me, I guess,” laughed McIntyre. “But 
they didn’t think the money we got was 
foolish, did they?” 


“SPEAKING of money,” I said, “lots 
of friendships have split on that rock.” 

“Well, this one hasn’t!” declared Mc- 
Intyre. “Ifone of us needs any money 
in a pinch, he goes to the other one and 
gets it.” 

“Do you give a note and pay interest?” 
I asked—and received in reply a look of 
astonishment. 

“No!” they said. “We're friends.” 

“How do you settle other things?” I 
asked. “Who gets the best dressing- 
room?” 

“We take turns at everything of that 
sort,” said Heath. “Jim takes the star 
dressing-room, if there’s only one, at one 
theatre, and I take it at the next. If 
there’s only one drawing-room to be had 
on a train, Jim and his wife have it one 
time and my wife and I have it the next 
time—unless one of the four of us is sick; 
then, of course, we give it to the sick one.” 

“How about religion and politics?” I 
asked. “Don’t you ever scrap over those 
subjects?” 


“What for?” demanded Heath. “I 
pes we’re pretty much alike in politics; 

ut in religion, McIntyre is a Catholic and 
I’m a Protestant. What of it? We don’t 
care what the other one calls himself, so 
long as he lives straight and plays fair. 
That’s our common religion.” 

“Well,” I said, “no two human beings 
can always agree. What was the nearest 
you ever came to having a real differ- 
ence?” 2 

They both thought this over; then Mc- 
Intyre said: “Why, that was in ’82. Tom, 
you remember; you wanted to give a min- 
strel show -and I wanted vaudeville. 
Neither of us could-bring the other one 
around, yet it had to be settled. We had 
heard that the firm of Hyde and Beaman, 
then in Brooklyn, settled questions by 
playing a game of cribbage.- So we agreed 
to settle our question by flipping a coin. 
We've followed that plan ever since, and 
never have had a bit of trouble. The loser 
never peeps; and he works just as hard to 
make the thing a success as he would have 
if it had gone his way.” 


‘ROM all this, you surely can get some 
idea of the extraordinary quality of the 
friendship that started back there in Texas 
almost fifty years ago. They have gone 
through enough experiences, some comic 
and some tragic, to fill a book. But al- 
ways they have practiced their “common 
religion” of playing fair with each other. 

From San Antonio they went to Dallas, 
where they used to work in a variety hall 
from eight in the evening until two or 
three o’clock, sometimes even later, in the 
morning. Every afternoon, for hours at a 
time, they would rehearse their acts; for 
they were constantly adding new features. 
Wild and harum-scarum as they were in 
some ways, they never let down on their 
work. They haven’t done it, even to this 
day. At an age when most men would be 
easing up, they are as keen at their job 
as they ever were. 

When they left Dallas, in 1877, they 
had saved enough money to get to Chi- 
cago, where they played in the old Coli- 
seum and the Academy of Music for the 
big salary, in those days, of one hundred 
dollars a week; for the team, of course; 
they always play that way. 

But as yet they had no standing in the 
East; and the West was a limited field at 
that time. So, after their fine Chicago 
engagement, they were forced to join a 
circus at thirty dollars a week and board. 
But the circus lasted only about two 
months, and the young comedians were 
stranded in the South. ; 

They managed to get to Pensacola, 
where they played in a variety hall on the 
waterfront. Heath used to fish through 
one of the windows; and fishing has been 
his favorite pastime ever since. 

Later they got up to Cincinnati, and 
then joined Howe’s circus for a Southern 
season.. The show closed in Atlanta and 
left the two young men high and dry once 
more. But this time McIntyre ror big 
idea. They had run across a minstrel show 
down there, and he had decided that Mc- 
Intyre and Heath could run a show of that 
kind themselves. 

They recruited their company from the 
stranded circus players and made one of 
the circus acrobats their advance agent. 
McIntyre bought three maps, marked on 
them the towns where they would play, 
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“No, it’s not a new car— 


I Valspar-Enameled it Last Spring” 


Make the old car look like new and stay 
new! Hide its streaks and scratches under the 
most beautiful and lasting finish money can 
buy—Valspar Enamel. The cost? Five dol- 
lars at the outside for two coats. 


Sun, rain, mud and dust—gasoline or oils— 
even boiling water from the radiator—can’t 
dim the wonderful, rich luster of Valspar 
Enamels. 


Any ‘one can use them. They work freely 
and smoothly under the brush—dry dust-free 
in two hours and hard in twenty-four. 


Valspar Enamels are produced by Valentine 
& Company who have been the acknowledged 
leaders in the vehicle varnish industry for 90 
years. Valspar Enamels are made of the finest 
Pigments, carefully ground in Valspar Varnish. 


VALENTINE’S 


VALSPAR 


ENAMEL 


The famous Vals par 
boiling water test 


This gives the absolute waterproofness and 
durability of Valspar. The Enamel colors are: 
Red—Light and Deep; Blue and Green—Light, 
Medium and Deep; White; Ivory; Black—Gloss 
and Flat; Bright Yellow; Gray; Brown; Gold; 
Bronze and Aluminum. 


Valspar Aluminum protects Motors, Rims, 
and Wire Wheels from rust and deterioration. 


Spare Tires painted with Black Valspar 
Enamel look spick and span, are perfectly pro- 
tected against injury by sunlight and moisture, 
gas and oil. 


Of course you can buy cheaper enamels, but 
Valspar Enamels are the most economical 
in the long run, because of their long-wear, 
toughness, and waterproofness. Insist on get- 
ting them. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 


sample of each product supplied at this special pric 
Print full mail address plainly.) 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Relax Tense Nerves! 


You live tensely; work or play at top speed 
all day long. And you suffer the penalty in 
taut nerves. 

Learn to relax—to “‘let go” completely. At 
every opportunity, slip into your Royal. Pull 
out the Disappearing Leg Rest. Sink down 
limply. 


Push the button—and rest! 


Gently the back reclines. Yieldingly it ad- 
justs itself to the angle of utmost comfort, 
ease and rest. Release the button—the back 
locks in this position. RELAX. Fifteen min- 
utes of Royal relaxation every day will bring 
health to the weariest wrought-up nerves. 

The Royal—absolutely automatic—is made 
in modern and period designs; oak or ma- 
hogany finish; upholstery of tapestry, velour, 
mohair, fine leather or fabricated leather. 
Moderately priced—guaranteed. Y 
furniture dealer will demonstrate 
World’s Easiest Easy Chair.” Attractive 
booklet FREE. 


Royal Easy Chair Corporation Q 
10 Jacob St., Sturgis, Mich., U. S. A. 


Special No. 3 


Mahogany or walnut 

finish only. Covered 
in high-grade 
tapestry. Loose 
cushion seat 
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springs. Show- 
ing leg rest ex- 
tended. 


No. 1009 


One of the finest over- 
stuffed leather chairs 
made. Mahogany or 
walnut finish. Spanish 
leather, tan, 

blue or black. 
Equipped 

with loose 

cushion seat 

over Spring- 

Edge sub- 
construction. 
Disappearing 

Leg Rest. 
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“Push the Button—Back Reclines” 


and sent the agent ahead to prepare the 
way. At the third town, however, they 
found him sitting in the hote! waiting for 
them. His excuse was that he had lost 
the maps! 

That whole trip was a fair sample of 
many another which McIntyre and Heath 
were to take in the years that followed. 
At Demopolis, they arrived on the heels 
of a storm that had turned the streets into 
rivers of yellow mud, for this was forty- 
five years ago. ‘lhey were afraid no one 
would wade through the mire to come 
to their show; so they hired the local 
liveryman to go around and collect the 


' audience. 


At Meridian, Mississippi, they reached 
town on the first train after the yellow 
fever quarantine had been lifted. ‘They 
were put into a hotel which had been used 
as a pest house; one hundred and fifty 
persons had died in that building alone. 


HE show took in, at each town, barely 

enough to pay the railway fare to the 
next stopping place. Not always even that 
much! At Hopkinsville they were broke. 
The next town on the schedule was Eliza- 
beth—and they hadn’t a dollar among 
them! The manager persuaded a freight 
conductor to carry them to Russellville; 
but that was the end of his run, so there 
they disembarked and went to the local 
hotel. 

“We hadn’t eaten anything since break- 
fast,” said McIntyre, “and this was late 
in the evening, too late for supper. The 
darky who took me to my room was much 
impressed by the fact that we were 
‘troupers,’ as they called us, so I told him 
I'd give him a ticket for the show if he 
would bring me some bread and milk to 
make a poultice for a boil I had on my 
neck. He sneaked the bread and milk 
from the kitchen—but it didn’t go on my 
neck! It went down my throat. 

“The next morning we all had break- 
fast; and I can see to this day the way 
those darky waiters stared at the encores 
we gave them for ham and eggs. Then, 
fortified by a square meal, our manager 
tackled the landlord. But when he spoke 
of giving a show the landlord interrupted 
him. 

“*Where are you going to give it?’ he 
said. ‘The hall is full of farm machinery.’ 

“*Why,’ says the manager, ‘we’re going 
to give it in your dining-room.’ 

“*T’m damned if you do!’ says the land- 
lord. 

“Well, we’re damned if we don’t!’ says 
the manager. ‘And for that matter, so are 
you! We’ve had lodging and breakfast in 
your hotel. And we haven’t even a postage 
stamp among us. Where will you get your 
pay, if we can’t give a show?’ 

“We did give it in the dining-room, to 
an audience that came in opera cloaks, if 
you please, and that paid us eighty dol- 
lars! It was like manna from heaven.” 

This troupe was the beginning of the 
“Georgia Southern Minstrels,” an act 
that McIntyre and Heath continued to 
give for thirty years, which they say is the 
longest run to the credit of any actors. 
This time they closed in Louisville, and 
the two friends next joined a circus. In 
fact, they joined three in rapid succession. 
The third proved a winner, and they 
closed in Missouri, with money in their 
pockets. . ; 

“The first thing we did,” said McIn- 


tyre, “was to go to St. Louis and buy 
some good clothes and two big diamond 
pins. Diamonds were cheaper in those 
days; and we had to have ’em—because 
we were going to tackle New York next! 
We knew that we had to wear diamonds if 
we were to make a New York manager 
even look at us.” 

On the way East, they played in Buf- 
falo. Grover Cleveland was sheriff there 
at that time; and after the show he would 
sit in a café with the two comedians and 
swap stories the rest of the night. Finally 
they reached New York and, perhaps be- 
cause of the diamond pins, secured an en- 
gagement at the old London ‘I heatre. 

From New York they went to Philadel- 
phia, witha jump insalary. And later they 
reached the goal which they had set for 
themselves away back in Dallas; they 
played at the Howard Atheneum in Bos- 
ton, then the best variety theatre in the 
country, and received two hundred dol- 
lars a week. 

In five years they had made their way 
from the bottom to the top, in their par- 
ticular line. But the top proved to be a 
very insecure perch. 

“We had.a good many tough times, 
didn’t we, Tom?” said McIntyre. “Do 
you remember that ‘trip in ’88, when we 
took the Georgia Minstrels out to the 
coast? At St. Paul, we didn’t have money 
enough to pay our fare to the next town; 
so I arranged with the superintendent of 
the Northern Pacific to have the railroad 
agents, at the towns where we were going 
to play, collect enough from our cur- 
rent receipts, over and above our hotel 
expenses, to pay our fare as we went 
along. 

“But when we got into Dakota the 
pickings were so poor that there was 
mighty little ‘over and above’ to be had. 
At one place the entire receipts were only 
two dollars, When I went to bed after 
the show 1 lay awake for hours, trying to 
figure how in the world we were going to 
get out of town. And finally I hit on a 
scheme which I hoped would work: 


“IN THE morning, I sent the rest of the 
company to the station after breakfast; 
but l stayed in the hotel office, writing 
letters as hard as I could. Of course it was 
just a bluff, but I kept at it until I had a 
stack of letters that high in front of me. 
Out of the corner of my eye, I could 
see the landlord pacing up and down. 
I knew he was worrying about his bill; but 
I didn’t let on that I was worrying a 
darned sight more than he was! Finally, 
when it lacked about three minutes of 
train time, I gathered up my letters and 
genially said good-by to the landlord. 

“*But, Mr. McIntyre,’ he said, ‘your 
bill!’ 

“*Why,’ says I, ‘haven’t you been 

aid?’ 

“<No, sir! I have not!’ 

“Ts that so!’ said I, apparently very 
much surprised. ‘Well, come right along 
with me. PIl attend to it.’ 

“I took him across to the depot and 
said to the agent, ‘What does this mean? 
Haven’t you paid this gentleman his bill?’ 

“When the agent could get his breath, 
he remarked that he had nothing to do 
with our hotel bill. 

“Oh! haven’t you?’ I demanded, and 
took out the contract I had made with the 
railroad. ‘Didn’t you read, in this paper, 
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Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter 
is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 
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key rings — new parts wherever 
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addition, we furnish FREE water- 
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writer Instruction Book. You 
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wood in one day. 
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From Factory 


to You 


Yes, only $3 brings you this gen- 
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Here is a 
Different Wallboard 


SHEETROCK 
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The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 


F we could place a sample of Sheetrock in your 

hands, you would instantly see and be sure of 
the advantages of this different wallboard. You, 
would see Sheetrock just as it is—plaster cast in 
sections. You would measure between your thumb 
and forefinger its 34-inch thickness of pure 
gypsum. You would run your fingertips over its 
even surface. You would try its rigidity, and note 
how flexible it is along with this rocklike strength. 
And you would probably put it to the practical 
tests of nailing, sawing, and trial by fire. 


You would see Sheetrock take nails and saw like 
lumber—easy to handle and easy to erect. You 
would see it resist the hottest flame— for Sheetrock 
is rock and cannot burn.* You would observe how 
Sheetrock takes any decoration—paper, paint or 
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Sheetrock —economical, permanent, fireproof. Your 
dealer in lumber or in builders’ supplies sells it. 
Write for the sample. We want you to have it. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, General Offices: 203 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


W orld’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 


*Sheetrock is approved by The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc 
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that you are to take everything over and 
above our necessary expenses? Don’t you 
realizethat when ourreceipts don’t come up 
to our expenses, you are to make good that 
deficit so that we can keep our schedule?’ 

““*Make good nothin’!’ he replied. ‘I 
ain’t got any authority todothat. I’ll have 
to communicate with the superintendent.’ 

eee 3 

You can save yourself the trouble!’ I 
told him. ‘The superintendent will com- 
municate with you. If you prevent this 
show from going ahead, according to my 
contract with the railroad, you’ll be hunt- 
ing another job before you’re a week older.’ 

“Well,” laughed McIntyre, “the train 
came in just then; and I had that agent 
so muddled and so scared that he actually 
paid our hotel bill, and we got out of 
town. Later, in Portland, we made a big 
hit, and I squared myself with him and 
with the railroad too. But that was just 
a sample of the narrow squeaks we had. 

_ “Those were tough times; but they 
made us sharpen our wits, | can tell you. 
In later years, when we were getting two 
thousand dollars a week and didn’t have 
a worry in the world, the habit of keeping 
our wits sharpened was a good one to have. 
We could use it in our legitimate work 
then, just as we do to-day. So we have 
reaped a harvest even from the hard luck 
we've had.” 

“Speaking of hotels,” said Heath, 
“here’s an interesting thing: When we 
went to Boston back in 1885, Jim stopped 
at a little hotel that was new in those days. 
And foralmost forty years Jim has gone to 
that hoteland has had the very same room.” 

“Yes, said McIntyre, “that’s the way 
we are—Tom and I. If we like anybody, 
or anything, we stick to them. coula 
put on airs and go to a swell Boston hotel, 
if I wanted to. But that room is like an 
old friend to me. So long as it is kept 
clean and comfortable, I like to go there. 
Whats the use of ‘always changing 
around, whether it’s rooms or friends, or 
anything else? Look here!” and he picked 
up a huge pair of shoes that he had worn 
in his black-face act on the stage. They 
were simply made of patches, one over- 
lapping another. 


“TYE worn those shoes for forty years,” 
he said, regarding them affectionately. 
“Tom has a pair he has worn almost as 
long. This little piece of the sole, here, 
under the instep, is the only bit of original 
leather that’s left. These shoes are the 
only things I always lock up in my trunk 
before I leave the theatre. And Tom does 
the same with his. That big plaid coat 
hanging up there is one I’ve worn on the 
stage for ten years. It’s as good as it ever 
was. I’m comfortable in it, and it has 
served me well. Why throw it away, just 
so as to get something different? It’s 
funny, to me, how people seem to think 
that something different is bound to be 
something better. They change their 
friends, or their partners, or their busi- 
ness, or their wives, when half the time 
the only thing they ought to change is 
themselves.” 

“You two ought to know,” I said. 
“With your years of experience, what 
would you say is the commonest cause of 
trouble between people who can’t get 
along together?” 

Again they thought this over; then 
Heath said: “Selfishness and insincerity. 
Don’t you think so, Jim?” - - oe 


“Yes,” said McIntyre. “Most of the 
breaks that come in friendship, or in busi- 
ness, are due to the selfishness that makes 
one partner afraid he isn’t getting all he 
should. He thinks he’s carrying the other 
fellow. He wants the lion’s share of the 
credit for any success that comes; and he 
begrudges his partner whatever credit the 
partner gets. Pre seen hundreds of actors 
who tried to work together as a team; 
and I’ve seen practically all of them 


' break it off and try to go alone. But most 


of them fizzled out pretty quick. 

“If you work with other people, you’ve 
got to understand one thing: The better 
the other fellow does, the better it is for 
you. If you put a spoke in his wheel, you 
make your own wheel drag, too. That’s 
just as true of friends, or of husbands and 
wives, as it is of business partners. Tie 
up with someone you like—and then try 
to realize that his interests are yours. 
Ain’t that so, Tom?” 

“You bet it is!” said Heath. Then he 
chuckled to himself, and added: ‘But | 
did fail you once, Jim! You remember the 
first time we played in your home town, 
Kenosha? 


“OF COURSE that was a big night for 
McIntyre,” he explained. ‘‘ His old 


_friends would be there to see him. His 


mother, too,—and your mother, Jim, was 
one of the finest women that ever lived! 
So we wanted to do ourselves credit that 
time. We had played at Milwaukee the 
night before, and as it was only a short 
distance to Kenosha, we planned to take 
a train that would get us to Kenosha only 
a little while before the performance. I 
knew that the others had gone to the sta- 
tion ahead of me; but as I passed through 
the hotel office I saw a banjo case belong- 
ing to one of our players. When I asked 
the clerk about it, he said that the man 
had been arrested and taken to the police 
station, so I hustled over there to get him 
out of his trouble, whatever it was. But 
the minute I walked into the station, the 
man at the desk said to a couple of police- 
men who were there: 

“*Here’s the other one!’ And with 
that, they arrested me, too. 

“Like all minstrel shows of that time, 
the members of the company wore plug 
hats. It seems that two men, wearing high 
hats, had committed a crime in Milwau- 
kee that morning, and the intelligent 
policemen arrested the banjo player and 
me on the strength of our headgear. In 
order to hold him, they had sentenced him 
to the chain gang on a charge of intoxica- 
tion and sent him out on the road. I got 
hold of a friend who identified me and I 
was released—but too late to reach 
Kenosha for the performance. Jim had to 
get along without me on the night when 
he needed me most. I had failed my best 
friend, just because I had tried to do 
someone else a good turn. 

“Of course I hadn’t dreamed it would 
turn out that way. But maybe there was 
a lesson in that experience. I know there 
have been. times, with both of us, when 
we've had to decide whether we had a 
right to help some outsider. If you’re 
going to play fair to your partner, or to 
your wife or your husband, you’ve got to 
realize that they come first. What you owe 
them is a first mortgage on your time and 
strength and ability; and it’s a mortgage 


. that, runs. for life.” 


Helping nature 
heal a wound 


ISTERINE functions in a most in- 
teresting way in guarding against 
infection. ý 

Even many persons who have trusted 
this safe and efficient antiseptic for many 
years do not know just why it has so 
justly merited its steadily growing pop- 
ularity. Here is the reason: 

Listerine is composed of antiseptic 
oils and essences, scientifically combined 
with a saturated solution of boric acid 
—one of the most healing agents known 
to medicine. 

ThusListerine applied toacut,scratch, 
burn or abrasion 
has a two-fold anti- 
septic effect: first 
the liquid, itself, 
halts infection; then, 
upon evaporation; it }¥ 
leaves a film of pure } 
boric acid which 
protects the wound ' 
while nature heals. 

Its action is safe — “”tiseniie dors its 
and sure. It is strong enough inits anti- 
septic properties to combat bacterial 
development. Yet it is not so strong as 
to injure even the most delicate tissue. 


To guard against 
sore throat 
Every one knows that many illnesses start 
with sore throat. The 
mouth is an open 
door to disease germs. 

Listerine is ideally 
efficient in warding off 
troubles of this sort and 
the more serious ills 
that so often follow. 
Try it as a gargle the 
next time you feel your 
throat becoming sensitive. See how quickly it 
relieves you. 

And best of all, you know you are using an 
antiseptic that is absolutely safe. 

Read the booklet packed with every bottle of 
Listerine.- It suggests many other uses to which 
Listerine may be put.—Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


There's a lot of satisfao- 
tion in knowing your 


with sore throat. 


LISTERINE. 
—the safe | 
antiseptic 
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How to teach 
your child at home 


F course, you know of the Stone Age! 

It was tens of thousands of years ago 

when iron and steel were unknown and 
men used knives and other tools made of 
stone. Of course, the cave man who lived 
in the Stone Age and cut his meat with a 
stone knife was perfectly satisfied that his 
knife was as good as any one’s, but that was 
because he did not know steel knives. 


Perhaps you never heard of the “Slate 
.”’ It was only as long ago as your grand- 
mother’s time. You yourself may remember 
when all children used slates, and you may 
recall those ‘“‘de-luxe” ones with the red felt 
edge, dangling sponge and a scratchy slate 
pencil wound with a paper American flag. 


Many people are still in the Slate Age 
educationally and are perfectly satisfied with 
its Slate Age methods. They are unaware of 
the vast educational changes and improve- 
ments that have been made since then. 


2 ELL, I never knew that before” is the 

frequent exclamation of those hearing 
for the first time that children can be suc- 
cessfully taught at home by correspondence. 
“How in the world can it be done?” 


A mother writes: 


“It was not my boy's ignorance, It was my 
omi I just didn't know anything better. 
‘as simply overwhelmed when I found out what 
i hid of the present should do and could do 
when taught by Calvert School by correspond- 
ence. At first I said it was impossible, only a 
aay do such work as Calvert School 
was being done by its pupils. When I 
finally tried I realized what a waste my boy's 
schooling had been tor the three T ea previous. 
ponyet teaching has spoil 


alyert 


ta 


ized that many things must be learned at 
just a certain age or be forever lost.” 


A father writes: 


“Most parents want their children to have 
the best education and arc even willing to 
make sacrifices to give it to them. The only 
reason they do not, is that they do not realize 
how far superior what they get from Calvert 
School is to what they are now getting. If you 
could only show them what Calvert children 
learn and do and let them com with what 
their own are getting, it would be a revelation, 
but they only compare their own children’s work 
with that of their own playmates and compan- 
fons and they think their work is pretty good. 
Their children are being trained for the com- 
monplace—they are not having a fair chance. 
They may be capable of great things, but they 
are not being given the opportunity. 


O matter whether you are 3 miles from 
a good school or 3000 from a really good 
one, you may have practically the same edu- 
cational advantages as if you lived next door. 
This is the age of long-distance telegraphy, 
long-distance telephone and long-distance 
teaching. Live where you are living or have 
to live and let Calvert School with all its un- 
advantages come to you! 


l Don’t you think you might at least investi- 
gate this plan? Don’t you think you owe it 
to your children, at least, to find out about 
what the Calvert School can do and is doing 
for thousands of children all over the world? 
All you have to do to get full information 

without any obligation whatever is to write to 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
5 Chase Street Baltimore, Md. 


Things I Wish My Employer 
Would Not Do 


(Continued from page 29) 


and bond houses and three or four en- 
velopes marked “‘ Personal.” These letters 


I do not open, but they all come to me’ 


later when he dictates the answers. 

After the mail is opened I straighten up 
the desk. Later I start my regular daily 
program of heading off callers, answering 
the telephone, balancing his bank ac- 
count, paying his bills, making his ap- 
pointments—or supplying some plausible 
excuse for breaking them—and so on until 
it is five o’clock and another day is done. 

As for him, he comes sauntering in 
about nine-thirty—perfectly groomed and 
smiling. I'll say that for him; he almost 
always starts the day smiling, no matter 
how it may wind up. He dictates his mail, 
makes a telephone call or two, sees the 
men in the office who may want to consult 
him, and by that time it is eleven o’clock 
and he has started his second cigar. At 
twelve-fifteen he goes out to lunch, and it 


is usually two-thirty before he pots back.. 


From then until five o’clock his 
one “‘conference”’ after another. 


F COURSE I realize that some of the 

higher mysteries of business are hid- 
den from me. But I confess that I don’t feel 
the proper degree of reverence for that 
solemn rite of modern business known as 
the conference. I have been present at a 
good many of them where a stenographic 
report was wanted; and looking over my 
notes I find that if I wrote every word 


ife is just 


which was spoken the record would read 


something like this: 


Conference in Mr. Merrill’s Office 
Monday, June 11, at 2:30 
Present: Messrs. Merni Hinman, Grover, and 


Mr. Merritt: Have a cigar, boys. (The 
boys all take cigars and light up.) 

Mr. Hitt: They tell me your game was 
pretty punk Sunday, Charlie. Is that so? 

Mr. Merritt: Punk? I should say it was! 
Something happened to me Sunday that I 
never saw happen in a golf game before in my 
life. You know the fourth hole at Windy- 
hurst, where you drive over that little duck 
pond. Well,—etc., etc. (Ten minutes of golf 
story here, followed by similar anecdotes on 
the part of all present, and general discussion 
as to the merits of various courses in and 
around New pores 

Mr. Grover: heard a good one yester- 
day. It seems a chap took a prescription to the 
druggist and the druggist looked at him and 
said: “Well, you don’t seem to be making much 
progress in your life and death battle with this 
disease. This is the fourth quart you have had 
in two weeks.” And the man said to the drug- 
gist, etc., etc. (Followed by two other prohi- 
bition stories, and a general warning that the 
liquor served at a certain restaurant can no 
longer be relied upon.) 

Mr. Merritt: Well, now about the di- 
vision of this southwestern territory. I wanted 
to get the ideas of you fellows. (Pulls out a 
map; all’ gather around. Discussion on the 
business in hand for about fifteen minutes, at 
the end of which the subject is either (1) defi- 
nitely decided; or (2) referred to a committee 
consisting of Mr. Merrill and Mr. Grover; or 
(3) postponed until another conference, 
cause- it is-now four o’clock and two of the 
party have to go.) 


I do not mean to insinuate that all time 
spent in business conferences is wasted. 
But my observation has been that most 
conferences could be concluded in about 
one third of the time if everybody went 
immediately to work the minute the door 
was closed. 

But let me move on to the real subject 
of this confession, and without any special 
order of precedence set down ten of the 
cig I wish my employer would not do: 

For one thing fT wih he would not 

‘eld to what seems to be a universal male 
impulse to be secretive. Most of the time 
he is frank enough, telling me just what 
operations he has under way and why; 
but every once in a while—for no apparent 
reason—he will begin writing notes in 
long-hand, or putting in telephone calls 
that don’t go k aa me; or he will walk 
out of the office without letting me know 
where he is going. 

If all this meant that he was engaged in 
some love affair, or in _bootlegging, or 
some other criminal pastime, I could un- 
derstand. But it’s nothing of the sort. He 
has merely taken a sudden notion that 
this particular piece of business is too im- 
portant to be confided to a woman; so he 
goes at it alone. But inevitably, after 
three or four days, he will call me in and 
demand some piece of correspondence re- 
lating to the matter, and be very petulant 
yaen I reply that I know nothing about it. 

7. wish he wouldn’t put off doing 
ihin gs. Some days he seems to be simply 
Biod by the Old Harry in this matter! 
In the morning he will push his corre- 
spondence and reports back on his desk and 
say, “Pll attend to these later.” Then he'll 
fool away his time in conferences, or spend 
two or three hours at lunch, and come in 
about four-thirty in the afternoon and 
give me enough dictation to keep me busy 
for two hours, so that I arrive home tired 
and disgusted at seven, or seven-thirty, 
after having sat and twiddled my thumbs 
most of the day. 


I NOTICE that these procrastinating 
moods seize him on days when there is 
something unpleasant in the mail, or when 
he has a mean job on hand, like firing 
somebody or telling a good customer some 
bad news. All men hate to face these dis- 
agreeable situations, I suppose. But since 
they have to face them ultimately, why 
don’t they walk right up to them at nine 
o'clock in the morning, instead of dodging 
all day long and spoiling the day and often 
the evening for their poor little private 
secretaries? 

3. I wish he wouldn’t smoke so much. I 
sometimes wonder whether men are so de- 
signed by nature that they simply can’t 

talk or think without smoking. Down in 
that lawyer’s office I sat between two men, 
one of whom smoked a pipe all day and 
the other lit a cigarette every time he was 
trying to get an idea, which was often. 
The result was that my throat was always 


-sore, and my clothes and hair smelled as if 


I had spent the day in the smoking cor- 
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* * * 


There are 200 or so different 
brands of cord tires. 

A variation of standards up and 
down the scale hardly duplicated by 
any other article of human use, 

Selling methods have their own 
variety also. Some dealers encourage 
the car-owner to buy a tire he doesn’t 
know much about by offering an 
“inside price” or “wide discount.” 

Other dealers hold ‘‘sales.”” 


These don’t satisfy the brass tacks 
tire user. His habit is to be sure of 
the quality first. Then when he asks 
the price he knows how much of his 
dollar is related to money’s worth. 


Prices on United States Pas- 
senger Car Tires and Tubes, 
effective May 8th, are not 
subject to war-tax, the 
war-tax having been 
included. 
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United States Tires 


Copyright 
1922 
U. S. Tire Co. 
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U. S. Royal Cord Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three The Oldest and Largest Two hundred and 
Factories Rubber Organization in the World thirty-five Branches 
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The Harbor of 
Your Boy’s Mind 


You, in your way, your boy in his, 
are each imagining the time when his 
ship will come in. 


You, from ripe experience, know the 
persistent work, the dogged plugging, 
the periods of high hopes, the times of 
bitter disappointment, the temptations 
to be fought down, the self-sacrifice to 
be endured before success is his. But 
how is he thinking? Is the harbor of 
his mind full of galleons of easily won 
wealth, fanciful visions of miraculous 
victories, himself a conquering hero 
nonchalantly pushing difficulties out of 
his way? 

Too many boys have this picture of 
themselves and their future. At the 
first hard knock they are disillusioned; 
it didn’t happen that way in the story- 
books. They crumple up—licked. Un- 
protesting, they accept a place in the 
rank and file of life. . 


; THE B 
“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World” 

is waging a winning fight against these false 
ideas of boyhood. By means of stories and 
articles especially written by master story- 
te#lers it is giving the boys of America inspiring, 
realistic pictures of the world as it is. The 
heroes of these tales are every-day flesh-and- 
blood boys and men with work to do, fights to 
fight, principles to maintain, difficulties to sur- 
mount. Boys eagerly reading these stories see 
themselves under like conditions. Effort, prepa- 
ration, honor, clean living become inviting. 

Their minds, quick to resent preaching and 
moralizing, grasp facts in this well-founded 
fiction that in curtain lectures go in one ear and 
out the other, that in textbooks appear as so 
much dry and irksome study: 

Let THE AMERICAN BOY bring its cargoes 
of fine inspiration into your home. Let it fill 
your boy’s mind with visions of success rightly 
won. It will fortify him against perplexities 
which he, some time, must meet and battle. It 
will equip him to look the world in the face 
with confidence and understanding. It will in- 
spire him to action properly directed. 

A year’s subscription at $2.00 will bring 

THE AMERICAN BOY each month by 

mail. Single numbers are 20c at news- 

stands. Subscribe for a year or place a 

standing order with your news-dealer. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 


No. 363 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 5 
current issue, to La 
= Name g 
Address Ly 
. b 
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partment of a Pullman. I like to see a man 
enjoy himself; but smoking all day long is 
certainly not good for my boss; his doctor 
has told him so more thanʻonce. And it is 
death and destruction to me. 

4. I wish he wouldn’t treat me quite so 
much like a grown-up child. He can’t 
quite conceal his surprise when I do some- 
thing a little out of the ordinary. And 
when he has an unusually important mat- 
ter to entrust to me he gives me explicit 
directions over and over again, as if I were 
his little boy, aged nine. When I do the 
job, and report, I get a figurative pat on 
the head that takes the place of the nickel 
which his boy gets for candy. 

5. I wish he wouldn’t dictate punctua- 
tion marks. I wish he wouldn’t dictate 
with a cigar in his mouth, or stand over 
my machine when I am writing and ask 
me how much more I have to do. These 
are little things, but they’re irritating. 
He will pick up a letter and begin: ‘ Dear 
Sir: Answering yours of recent date, com- 
ma, let me say that we cannot consider 
your proposal, period.” He doesn’t seem 
to think I know that sentences end with 
a period and begin with a capital letter. 

6. I wish his wife wouldn’t use me as 
her private assistant. I wonder whether 
every private secretary is just a little bit 
jealous of her boss’s wife. And whether 
every wife assumes a little attitude of 
unconscious superiority toward the girls 
in her husband’s office. 


ANSWERING for myself I'll say that I 
like Ais wife and I believe she likes me. 
But it does get under my skin a little tohave 
her come bustling in some busy morning 
with a half dozen little errands that she 
wants me to do during my lunch hour; or 
to have her call up a couple of times dur- 
ing the day and ask me to cash a check for 
her, or to get some theatre tickets, or to 
meet her mother at the train, or to drop 
around to the employment office and see 
what they have in the way of colored 
waitresses. 

7. I wish he wouldn’t draw checks and 
forget to tell me about them. He expects 
me to keep his bank balance straight; and 
yet every month | figure away for hours, 
trying to find where I. have made a mis- 
take, only to discover by chance that he 
has dipped into the bank balance with a 
couple of checks and forgotten to tell me 
when they were drawn, or for what. 

8. I wish he wouldn’t be quite so un- 
tidy. He is always immaculately dressed, 
as I have said. Why can’t he keep his 
desk a little neater? Sometimes he loses 
papers, and then gets peevish at me be- 
cause he thinks they ought to be in the 
files. Always there are cigarette and cigar 
ashes on the desk and all around it. I’m 
not a very fussy person; but, after all, 
most of my waking hours are spent there 
in that room, and a girl does hate to see 
things all disorderly. 

g. I said that some men think that 
women are just grown-up children. I 
should add that all women know that men 
are just grown-up boys. My boss is paid 
twenty-six thousand dollars a year; he is 
the responsible head of several hundred 
men; he is six feet tall and was the ama- 
teur heavy-weight boxing champion in 
college. But for all that he can, on occa- 
sion, act like a baby whose rattle. has 
dropped out of the carriage. 

It’s only occasionally; but on those cer- 


tain days he makes me want to box his 
ears. If he can’t put his hand on a lead 
pencil, or a blotter, the minute he wants 
it, or if the telephone operator gives him 
a wrong number, or if a man comes into 
his private office to clean the windows, or 
if he hears an office boy whistling down 
the hall—zowie, he hits the ceiling! 

10. Finally, I wish I didn’t have to tell 
so many lies for my boss. I am hardened 
to it-now, Pll admit; but in my first days 
in business I would choke and sputter 
over saying:~‘ Mr. Jones is out of the city,” 
or, “My. Fnit has attended to that,” or, 
“Mr. Jones asked me to say that he is terri- 
bly sorry but he has another engagement.” 

I don’t sputter and choke any more. 
When the telephone rings I repeat the 
name of the caller very distinctly, looking 
meanwhile at my boss; and if my boss 
gives me a meaning nod I say, “Awfully 
sorry, but he’s just stepped out.” Yet, 
even now, my old conscience raises its head 
occasionally and emits a feeble protest. 


HESE, then, are the ten things I wish 

my boss would not do. And now let me 
turn the picture around and set down 
three things I wish he would do: 

1. First of all I wish he would remember 
that I am a woman—and I mean that in 
the old-fashioned chivalrous sense. I 
don’t want him to get up when I enter the 
room, or to ask me if he may smoke. That 
would be absurd. But sometimes it seems 
to me that he regards me just as one of the 
pieces of office furniture—like the type- 
writer or the telephone. 

2. Pd like to have him treat me just a 
little bit more like a business partner. I 
really could do much more for him than 
I do if he would only let me. There is such 
a thing as feminine intuition. There are 
times when I form a flash judgment about 
a man or a situation and know that I am 
right, while my boss has to get together 
a lot of facts and waste time working his 
way to the same conclusion. 

3. I wish he would be always cheerful. 
I wish on the days when he is gloomy, 
and all men have such days, I imagine, 
he would go away from the office and take 
a Turkish bath, or go to a matinée, or do 
something. Instead, he seems to have a 
sort of ingrowing conscience that makes 
him determined to stick to the office more 
closely than ever on such days. And 
everybody who comes in contact with 
him suffers in consequence. 

I have no very definite business ambi- 
tion. I don’t want to be head of a depart- 
ment, or have a lot of people taking orders 
from me. If the honest truth be told, I 
want to get married and have some chil- 
dren and a home in a suburb, with vines 
growing over the front door, and a garage, 
and a first and second mortgage, and all 
the other comforts of married life. And I 
believe I will be a much more successful 
wife, and a far more intelligent partner to 
my husband, because of the years I have 
spent with other women’s husbands in 
offices. For in spite of the things I wish 
they would not do, I have a very genuine 
respect for business men. I have met sev- 
eral hundred of them in one way or am- 
other in the past nine years; and if I ever 
have a daughter, I would not ask any 
better training for life for her than to 
spend five years in the kind of offices 
where I have worked, and with the kind 
of men whom I have known. 
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inside this hogshead - 


WV E PURCHASE from the 
farmers in Kentucky the very 
finest sun-ripened Burley leaf 
for use in Velvet. 


When this leaf tobacco is de- 
livered to us, we carefully pack 
it in wooden hogsheads similar 
to the one illustrated. 


There it remains to slowly 
age for two solid years. During 
this time the tobacco goes 
through natural ‘“‘sweats” and 


throws off all bitterness and 
harshness. 


Long experience has shown 
us that ageing-in-the-wood is the 
only method that produces a 
mild and mellow smoking to- 
bacco. 


Were ready to back Velvet 
against any tobacco made— 
in the world. Smoke Velvet 
—aged-in-the-wood tobacco. 
Mild and mellow. 


Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 


Engraved from 
a Scratch Board 
Drawing by 
Sidney Fletcher. 
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toEKurope 


Full-Cabin Passage 
on Swift, New U. S. 
` Government Ships 


F YOU are going to Europe, be 


sure to investigate the new, swift 
$120 ships owned by your Government 
and operated by the United States 
Lines. Think of it—only $120 full 
cabin passage! That includes every 
charge. Third class passage only $85. 


These ships are called ‘‘Ships of 


Democracy’’ since first and second class 
distinctions on them have been abol- 
ished. Compact, commodious, com- 
fortable and safe, they have already 
become famous on the trans-Atlantic 
run. Their new names are President 
Monroe, President Adams, President 
Van Buren, President Polk and Pres- 
ident Garfield. 

You will be delighted with their quiet 
luxury and perfect service — first class 
comfort without first class expense! 
Sailings each Wednesday from NewYork. 


Write today 


Send the coupon below today for your 
Government s authoritative travel book- 
let and full information about the ships 
that offer these amazingly low rates. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Section Washington, D. C. 


Please send without obligation the U. 8. 
Government Booklet giving travel facts 
and also information regarding U. S. Gov- 
ernment ships. I am considering a trip to 
Europe D. to The Orient D. to South Amer- 
ica Q. I would travel Ist class O 2d O 3rd D. 


If I go date will be about 
My Name 


Business or Profession 


My Street No. or R. F. D. 
State 


Town 


United States Lines 


Moore and McCormack, Inc. 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 


45 Broadway 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Section 1066 Washington, D.C. 


New York City 
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When Romance Flirted | 


(Continued from page 55) 


“And you refused to answer mine!” 

They both laughed and fell silent. The 
big raft lifted lazily with the swells and 
the sun flashed on the water. On the 
horizon a few big white clouds rested like 
huge puffs of cotton. 

“Isn't it fine out here!” she said after 
a long time. “The ocean seems twice as 
big when you can’t see the beach. I’ve 
been out here all afternoon. What time 
is it, anyway?” 

Horace reached for his watch, and then, 
remembering where he was, smiled. 

“It was about half past three when I 
left the beach,” he pa 

“So late?” she gasped. ‘‘The girls will 
think I’m lost!” 

“They probably know where you are,” 
he said quickly. 

“Did you?” she flashed. 

“No; no indeed!” he cried with a faint 
blush. “I thought nobody was out this 
far. I—I just came out here to be alone!” 

“To be alone!” she said quickly. ‘How 
selfish of me! I’ve been out here two 
hours—I’ll go this minute!” 

She moved quickly to the edge and slid 
into the water as smoothly as a seal. 

“Hey!” he yelled in surprise. ‘‘ Miss— 
Miss Anita! I don’t want you to go! 
Please come back!” 

She whirled quickly and in a few lazy 
strokes retiisied to the raft. 

“Will you tell me your true reason for 
coming to Crescent Beach?” she de- 
manded with dancing eyes. 

“‘[—er—if you insist,” he said. 

“Well, what is the reason?” she asked. 

“Why do you ask such a ridiculous 
question?” he returned. 

“ Because I have a desire to know just 
why Horace Crawford is afraid to tell his 
reason for coming to Crescent Beach.” 

“J’m not exactly afraid,” he frowned; 
“but it sounds so beastly silly... . I came 
here to try and find a girl.” 

“What is her name?” she asked quickly. 
“Perhaps 1l have seen her.” 

‘‘She—why, she didn’t have any certain 
name. I just thought that perhaps— 


Oh, bother! 1 was just trying to make the’ 


acquaintance of some girl—any girl!” 


(THE lithe form in the green silk bathin 
suit suddenly sat erect with a jerk. A 
light of half scornful disappointment came 
to her eyes. He saw the look, and swore 
to himself. 

“Please, Miss Anita, don’t look that 
way! You don’t understand! I—I— 
This is the first time I ever spoke to a girl 
without an introduction in my life! I was 
lonely, desperate! I wanted to know some 
nice girl, and didn’t see any other way to 
go about it.” 

Her tense figure relaxed slightly. After 
a moment she faced him with smiling eyes. 

“I guess I was the one who spoke first,” 
she said quickly; “but you see. I knew so 
much about you that I had the feeling 
that I had known you for some time.” 

He looked at her with sudden curiosity. 

“I don’t understand what you mean,” 
he scowled. ‘‘ You say you know all about 
me; but I don’t—” 

“Of course you don’t, and I don’t in- 


tend you shall—not yet,” she said quickly. 
“Now tell me how often you start out 
with the determination to flirt with any 
girl that will let you.” 

“It is the first and only time,” he said 
quietly. 

“And why did you start out with such 
plans to-day?” she asked slowly, her eyes 
leaving his. They now faced the crowded 
beach. 

“I was just lonesome. I1—I never kept 
company with a girl in my life.” He was 
blushing painfully now, but determined to 
be frank. “1l wanted to buy some girl ice 
cream, and her supper. 1 wanted to dance 
with her, and perhaps sit on the beach and 
watch the moon come up. It sounds silly 
—but I warned you it would.” 


HE did not smile. For a long time she 

gazed dreamily at the beach with its 
white buildings, gay colors, and creamy 
surf. When she again faced him her eyes 
were soft with thought. 

“I truly don’t see why it should sound 
silly,” she said. “It seems to be a desire 
that is as old as time. Youth, laughter, 
sunina, happiness! What is silly about 
it ” 


He looked at her eagerly, his heart flut- 
tering with quick hope. 

“Do you truly see it in that way?” he 
asked. 

She nodded. 

“Then, if we both understand, why 
can’t you be the girl? Let me buy the ice 
cream, and the supper? Stay until the 
moon comes up. Let me take you home 
on the trolley?” 

He spoke rapidly, fear gripping him 
ae he would lose courage Before he fin- 
ished. 

“I motored out with a crowd of girls,” 
she said, and then, seeing the quick disap- 
pointment in his eyes, “but there is no 
reason why | must return with them.” 

“Then you'll stay?” he asked quickly. 

She hesitated, her delicate brows puck- 
ered in thought, and then she leaped to 
her feet. 

“Yes, Horace Crawford, Pil stay and 
help you to be silly,” she smiled. “I make 
one condition—that you remain here until 
I explain to the girls. They are going 
early. I’ll meet you at the point of rocks 
at He upper end of the beach in an hour.” 

A moment later Horace sat watching 
her vivid green cap rise and fall with the 
smooth, color-shot waves as her round 
arms flashed in an overhead stroke toward 
the beach. 

“‘She’s got more brains in her little 
finger than Miss Moffet has in her whole 
body!” he snorted aloud. “‘She’s got her 
beat on looks too, or I’m going blind. 
‘Princess’—bosh! This is a real girl!” 

Before the hour was up Horace was 
dressed and waiting at the point of rocks. 
He sprang to his feet with delight as he 
saw her coming along the beach with a 
smooth, easy stride. She made a pretty 
picture in her short sports skirt, snow- 
white sweatér, and gay tam. 

“All set for that ice cream,” she said 
gayly as she reached his side. ‘Where 
shall we go?” 
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How A New Kind of Clay 
Remade My Complexion 
in 30 Minutes _ 


For reasons which every woman will understand, I have con- 


cealed my name and my identity. But I have asked the young 
woman whose pictures you see here to pose for me, so that you 
can see exactly how the marvelous new discovery remakes one’s 


complexion in one short half hour. 
I COULD hardly believe my eyes. Just thirty 


minutes before my face had been blemished and 

unsightly; my skin had been coarse, sallow and 
lifeless. Now it was actually transformed. I was 
amazed when.I saw how beautiful my complexion 
had become—how soft its texture, how exquisite its 
coloring. Why, the blemishes and impurities had 
been lifted right away, and a charming, smooth, 
clear skin revealed underneath! What was this new 
kind of magic? 

You see, I never really did have a pretty complex- 
ion. My skin is very sensitive. It always used to be 
so coarse and rough that I hated to use powder. 
Sometimes pimples and eruptions would appear 
overnight—and as for blackheads, I never could get 
rid of them! 

To be perfectly frank with you, I tried everything 
there was to try. I greeted each new thi. g with hope 
—but hope was soon abandoned as my skin became 
only more harsh and colorless. Finally, I gave up 
everything in favor of massage. But 
suddenly I found that tiny wrinkles 
were beginning to show around the 
eyes and chin—and I assure you I 
gave up massage mighty quick. 

Wasn’t there anything that would 
clear my complexion, that would 
make it soft and smooth and firm? 
Wasn’t there anything I could do 
without wasting more time and more 
money? It was very discouraging 
and I was tempted more than once 
to give it up. 

In fact, on one very disappointing 
occasion I firmly resolved never to 
use anything but soap and water on 
my face again. But then something 
very wonderful happened—and, be- 
ing a woman, I promptly changed 
my mind. 


Why I Changed My Mind 


Did you know that the outer layer of the skin, 
called the epidermis, is constantly dying and being 
replaced by new cells? I didn’t—until I read a very 
remarkable announcement. That announcement 
made me change my mind. It explained, simply and 
clearly, how blackheads, pimples and nearly all facial 
eruptions are caused when dead skin and bits of dust 
clog the pores. Impurities form in the stifled pores— 
and the results are soon noticeable. 

The announcement went on to explain how sci- 
entists had discovered a marvelous clay, which, in 
only one application, drew dust, dirt and other im- 
purities and harmful accumulations to the surface. 
This Domino Complexion Clay, in only a half-hour, 
actually lifted away the blemishes and the impuri- 
ties. And when it was removed the skin beneath was 
found to be soft, smooth, clear and charming! Can 
you blame me for wanting to try this wonderful dis- 
covery on my own blemished complexion? 


My Extraordinary Experience 


I won’t bore you with details. Suffice to say that 
I applied the Domino Complexion Clay I had read 
about to my face one evening at nine o’clock and 
settled myself comfortably for a half-hour of read- 
ing. Soon I was conscious of a cool, drawing sensa- 
tion. In a few moments the clay on my face had 
dried into a fragrant mass. And as it dried and 
hardened there was a wonderful tingling feeling. I 
could actually feel the millions of tiny pores breath- 
ing, freeing themselves of the impurities that had 
stifled them, giving up the bits of dust and the ac- 
cumulations that had bored deeply beneath the 
surface. 

At nine-thirty I removed the Domino Complexion 
Clay and, to my utter astonishment, found that I 
had a brand new complexion! Hidden beauty had 
actually been revealed! Every blackhead had van- 
ished; the whole texture of the skin had been trans- 
formed into smooth, clear, delicately-colored beauty. 


I shall never forget my ex- 
traordinary experience with 
Domino Complexion Clay. 
It accomplished in a half 
hour what other prepara- 
tions had not accomplished 
in years. It is because it did 
it for me, because I actually 
had this wonderful experi- 
ence, that I consented to 
write this story for publi- 
cation. 


Domino House 
Made This Offer 
To Me 


The formula from which 
the amazing Domino Com- 
plexion Clay is made was 


discovered 
by the 
chemists of 
the Domino 
House. I 
have been 
asked to 
state here, 
at theendof 
my story, that Domino House will send without 
any money in advance a $3.50jar ot Domino Com- 
plexion Clay to any one who reads my story. If 

I would write my experience with the marvelous 
new Domino Complexion Clay for publication 
the Domino House agreed to accept only $1.95 
for a $3.50 jar from my readers. 

You, as my reader, should not miss this op- 
portunity. I am sure that the marvelous Domino 
Complexion Clay will do for you what it has done 
for me. It is guaranteed to do so, and a special de- 
posit of $10,000 in the State Bank of Philadelphia 
backs this guarantee. Your money will be 
promptly refunded if you are not delighted with 
results and return what is left of Domino Com- 
plexion Clay within 10 days. 


Send No Money 


It is not necessary to send any money with the 
coupon. Just pay the postman $1.95 (plus few 
cents postage) when the jar of Domino Complexion 
Clay is in your hands. You will have the same ex- 
traordinary experience that I had—and you will 
be grateful to me for agreeing to write this story. 
But I advise you to act at once before the special 
offer is withdrawn and Domino Complexion Clay 
is once more placed at its regular price. 


ONLY $495 


By taking advantage of 4 If You Act 
this special low-price offer, at Once 


Three simple steps 
—and the com- 
plezion is made 
clear, smooth and 
radiantly bdeauti- 
full 


and sending direct to the manufacturers, you get 
Domino Complexion Clay freshly-compounded, the 
very day your order arrives. And you pay only 
$1.95, plus few cents postage, although products of 
a similar nature, and without many of the advan- 
tages of Domino Complexion Clay, are sold regu- 
larly from $2.50 to $3.50. 

Don’t delay—I’m glad I didn’t! Mail this coupon or 
a postcard today. Domino Complexion Clay will be sent 
in a plain sealed package. No marks to indicate contents. 
Domino House, Dept. 709, 269 South othStreet, Phila., Pa. 


Domino House, Dept. 709, 
269 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


You may send me a $3.50 jar of Domino Complexion Clay, 
sufficient for 2 months of beauty treatments. According to 
the special agreement, I will pay postman only $1.95 (plus 
postage). Although I am benefiting by this special reduced 
i I am purchasing this first jar with the guaranteed 
ge of returning it within 10 days and you agree to 
refund my money if I am not delighted with the results in 


every way. Iam to be the sole judge. 

Name occ ce cesccnceccccccccccessccessceesveieusesacsens 
ACC Sarre te Cire eit ik eR Tae 
Cheon heed tad eh tee seats SOMERS E a Tata i 


If you wish, you may send money with coupon, 


rice outside the U. S. $2.10, cash with order, 
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6To the Merchant who wants 
more Farm Trade 


S THE SATURDAY STREAM 

OF FARM FOLKS GOES BY 

YOUR DOOR, you realize how 

much quicker turnover you could get if 

you could attract more of them to your 

store, if you could interest more of them 
in buying the things you have to sell. 

To-night when these same farm folks 
sit down to rest and talk things over, sup- 
pose you could put into their hands a 
catalog attractively presenting the things 
you have for sale—things that would 
make life easier and better and happier 
for them. 

And suppose you could have that cata- 
log there without one cent of cost to you, 
wouldn’t you jump at the chance of doing 
it? Wouldn’t you be sure that next Sat- 
urday more farm people would come to 
your store to buy? 

A catalog that can be made your own 
—a catalog that can be made to get busi- 
ness for you—is going into the better 
farm homes in your county now. A cata- 
log not only of things the farm needs, but 
of things that farm folks need and want. 

That catalog is the advertising pages of 
Farm & Fireside where every month the 
leading manufacturers of farm and farm 
home merchandise display their goods. 


You can make this advertising—this 
catalog of merchandise—your own if you 
will and turn it into more sales, more 
farm trade for yourself just as other pro- 
gressive merchants have. 


How other merchants make 
Farm & Fireside work for them 


` To make the advertising in Farm & Fire- 

side your advertising—to make it aid you 

in a steadily expanding trade in your 
community, is very simple. 

` First, give preference to the lines of 


merchandise advertised in Farm & Fire- 
side. See list below. 


Second, let the farmers in your county 
know that you have this merchandise. 
For instance, make a window display of 


some of these goods. Put with them a 
big sign reading “As advertised in Farm 
& Fireside.” In your local newspaper 
advertising feature the same articles and 
use the same slogan, “As advertised in 
Farm & Fireside.” 


But, most important of all, write to the 
manufacturer of these goods. Tell him 
you want to get all the value you can out 
of the money he is spending to help you 
by advertising in Farm & Fireside. Ask 
him for suggestions. You will be sur- 
prised at the many good ideas he can 
pass on to you from the experience of 
other merchants in your particular line, 
and at the helpful material he can furnish 
you to carry out your plans. 


And don’t forget to ask the same ques- 
tion of the manufacturer’s salesman when 
he comes along. Smart fellows, many of 
these salesmen, and often ready with good 
ideas to help you get the most out of the 
money their firm is spending. 


Watch out for more of these talks. 
Every month we will run a page in this 
magazine telling you about ideas and 
methods which dealers in different lines 
have used to make Farm & Fireside 
profitable to them. 


Probably you have some good ideas of 
your own. If so, send them along. For 
any idea, plan, or scheme that we can use 
showing how retail merchants in any line 
can get more sales from Farm & Fireside 
advertising, we will pay $25. 


Special offer 


Many merchants like to keep in touch 
with Farm & Fireside themselves, and 
watch its advertising pages as the great 
market place of the best merchandise. 
To enable you to do this, we make a 
special offer. Pin a dollar bill to your 
letterhead and simply say, “Send me 
Farm & Fireside for three years,” and we 
will do it. 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Publishers of 
Farm & Fireside, The American Magazine, 


Woman’s Home Companion, Collier's, The National 
Weekly, The Mentor 


TIE to these products advertised in 


RM & FIRESIDE 


She National Farm Magazine 


Absorbine 

Advance Cork Insert Brake Lining 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Barrett Everlastic Roofings 
Burpee’s Seeds 

Champion Spark Plugs 
Chesterfield Cigarettes 

Chevrolet Cars 

Clothcraft Clothes 

Colgate’s Toilet Preparations 
Columbia Dry Batteries 
Crompton “ “Alle 1-Weather” Corduroys 


Devoe Products 
Dodge Cars 
Dr. 


Du Pont Products 
Essex Cars 


Freezone 
Gillette Razors 
Goodrich Tires 


Dandelion Butter Color 
aval Separators 


ess Stock Tonic 
Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 


Eveready Flashlights & Batteries 


Goodyear Tires 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
Henderson Seeds 
Hood Wurkshu 
Hudson Cars 
Hupmobile Cars 
Ingersoll Watches 
International Harvesters 
Iver Johnson’s Bicycles & Guns 
ewett Cars 
elly-Springfield Tires 
Lehigh Portland Cement 


Planet 


Lyon & Heal: 
"s Food 


Pepsodent T! 
Dade phia Diamond Grid Batteries 


Potash Fertilizer 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries 
Red Baby Speed Trucks 
Red Star Timer 

Renfrew Devonshire Cloth 
Resinol Soap 


Musical Instruments Shaler Vulcanizer 


Mellin Simmons Beds 
Mentholatum Sloan’s Liniment 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Sun-Maid Raisins 


Swift Products 

Titan 10-20 Tractor 
Union Carbide 

United States Tires 
Viko Aluminum Ware 
Waterbury Watches 
“Wear-Ever” Utensils 
Whiting-Adams Brushes 
Wright's Bias Fold Tape 


ooth Paste 


r. Implements 
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“Wherever you say,” he smiled happily. 
“Lead the way.” 

That night they sat on the warm sand 
and watched a huge silver moon lift itself 
above the edge of the dark sea. Supper 
had been a mixture of tea, sandwiches, 
cakes, gay laughter, and _ long-lashed 
aves. Hie the glory of the moon-splashed 
sea had left them silent. 

“Do you care to dance?” he asked at 
last, his voice low and none too eager. 

**Not on such a night as this,” she said. 

“I supposed all girls would rather dance 
than eat,” he laughed softly; “I guess I 
don’t know much about them.” 

“You are disappointed?” 

“Not in the least,” he said quickly. 
“One can always dance.” 

“But I am disappointed,” she said 

uickly. “I supposed the young man held 
the girl’s hand, when he had the chance.” 

Horace Crawford’s heart turned a 
handspring and landed in his throat. He 
swallowed it painfully and picked up a 
slender hand from where it was worming 
its way into the sand. Their eyes met for 
an instant. They both blushed a little and 
broke into quiet, understanding laughter. 

“Tve wanted to for the last half hour,” 
he said breathlessly; “but I was afraid.” 

Suddenly courage swept over Horace 
like a wave. He glanced down at the 
slender hand in his, a hand that only half 
filled his palm. His strong fingers closed 
softly about it. 

“Anita,” he went on quickly, “‘it is al- 
most time for us to be going. Tell me that 
I am to see you again. Tell me that this 
is something more than a joke with you. 
Let me know you!” 

“ But you do know me, have known me 
ever since the waves introduced us on the 
raft,” she said, withdrawing her hand. 

“ But that is not what I mean,” he in- 
sisted, taking back her hand, and the 
other one with it. “I mean that this is 
more to me than a little adventure to be 
forgotten! Anita, I don’t know how you 
feel about this, but I feel as if I had found 
someone that could mean much to me. I 
am serious about it. Can’t we be friends— 
or even more?” 


UDDENLY he remembered Miss Mof- 

fett. He drew a sharp breath, and added: 

“Could you be a friend—or more—to a 
mere grocery clerk?” 

She looked at him quickly, a tiny 
puzzled wrinkle forming between her eyes. 

“What do you mean by that last ques- 
tion?” she asked. 

“I mean,” he explained, “that if you 
cared for a man, would his being a grocery 
clerk stand in the way of letting him care 
for you.” 

She stared at him for a moment, and 
then her little lips grew firm. She leaned 
closer and looked questioningly into his 
anxious eyes. 

“Horace Crawford, what have I said 
to give you the idea that I am a snob! If 
I like a person, what possible difference 
could his being a grocery clerk make! Is 
there anything unlawful about being a 
grocery clerk?” 

“Then I—we can be friends?” he asked 
eagerly. “This is not the end?” 

he rose lightly to her feet, also Horace, 
and they faced each other. 

“ Do you think I would act as I have to- 
day with anyone I didn’t think worthy of 
my friendship?” she demanded. “Now I 


will let you take me back to Freeport— 
but not to my home. The next time you 
may take me home.” 

“Then there will be a next time!” he 
cried. 

“Next Wednesday afternoon if you 
wish,” she said in her soft voice. “I have 
not been quite fair with you to-day, 
Horace Crawford. I wouldn’t have acted 
as I did if I had not known a great deal 
about you. I don’t know what you must 
think of me!” 


HE following Wednesday afternoon 

Horace Crawford, attired in his best 
blue suit, called at the office of a certain 
John McClume. He called in answer to a 
note delivered by a messenger boy just be- 
fore closing time that noon. He found 
John McClume, alarge, gray-haired, gruff- 
appearing man, expecting hiim. He was 
seated behind a big battered desk. From 
an adjoining room, the door of which was 
closed, came the muffled rattle of a type- 
writer. 

“Have a seat, Mr. Crawford,” said the 
big man in a gruff voice. “You are the 

oung man who has charge of the new 
Blue ront Grocery, I think.” 

“Yes, sir,” Horace said, sinking into a 
chair. He suddenly remembered seeing 
the big man in the store once or twice. 

“Well, it won’t be a Blue Front after 
this week,” said the big man, lighting a 
cigar and shoving the box toward Horace. 
“Ive bought it—at a price that makes 
me groan in my sleep!” 

Horace blinked. 

“As I understand it, young man, you 

icked out the location for that store, the 
tae location in Freeport. Am | right?’ 

“Why, yes; I picked out the location. 
The company always lets me pick out the 
location for their new stores—I seem to be 
lucky in that way.” 

“So I have noticed,” smiled the big man 
dryly. “When the.company opens up a 
store in a new town they always put you 
in charge, don’t they, eh?” 

“Well, you see, being a single man it is 
easy for me to move about. I suppose 
that is the reason.” 

“Doubtless! Doubtless!” grunted Mc- 
Clume with another dry smile. “I sup- 
pose the fact that all the old women go 
half a mile out of their way to trade with 
the ‘young gentleman’ in the Blue Front 
has nothing to do with the matter, eh?” 

“Well,” said Horace with a faint blush. 
“Ive made somewhat of a study of the 
grocery business and people’s likes and 
dislikes. I guess I can ’most always keep 
my customers. It is a matter of quick, 

leasant service, and a neat, clean store. 
*ve made a study of the grocery busi- 
ness, Mr. McClume. I’ve worked for the 
company five years.” 

“Ves, I know,” said McClume, glancing 
at a paper on his desk. “‘ Before that you 
spent two years in a wholesale house. You 
left school at sixteen, father and mother 
dead, honest character, fine habits, mone 
in the bank, spend most of your spare cas 
on books—and so on.” 

Horace gasped for an instant, and then 
his blue eyes flashed. 

“Tt seems to me that your unusual 
curiosity is somewhat overdone!” he said. 

“There, there, Crawford!” grunted 
McClume with a glitter of laughter in his 
shrewd eyes. “You’ve no call to get up 
on your ear at all! This is all conblential 


“I was smoking 


my pipe when 
it came to me” 


Which may, or may not, 
be a boost for 
Edgeworth 


How many good ideas are born in a pipe of 
tobacco! There is something in the calm 
contentment of smoking a pipe that seems to 
open up the mind for new ideas. 


A busy man, a thinker, whose brain is criss- 
crossed with a thousand impressions, finds 
that smoking his pipe wipes out most of the 
confusion, and leaves his mind clean, so that 
the new idea, the inspiration, has a much bet- 
ter chance to make its impression—as if pipe- 
smoking wiped all the chalk-marks from the 
blackboard of the mind and invited new ideas, 
new thoughts, and creative plans to outline 
themselves thereon. 


Edgeworth suits many men. We presume 
there are some men who wouldn’t like Edge- 
worth. It is a matter of individual taste— 
like eating onions. 


But we have a belief 
that there are many 
pipe-smokers not smok- 
ing Edgeworth who 
ought to be—who don’t 
know Edgeworth and 
therefore have no idea 
that there is a to- 
bacco that hits their 
tastesoexactly that 
it might have been 
made for them 
alone. 


We want those 
men to try Edge- 
worth. We would 
like to hand them 
our pouch person- 
ally, but as that is impossible, we'll do what 
we can. The makers of Edgeworth will send 
free samples to any pipe-smoker who will ask 
for them. Simply send a postal or a note ask- 
ing for these free samples and they’ll come to 
you by the first mail. 


Edgeworth comes in two forms—Ready- 
Rubbed and Plug Sliee. In either form it is a 
moist, fragrant tobacco that packs nicely, 
lights quickly, and burns freely and evenly. 


We can’t promise that Edgeworth will make 
brilliant ideas come to you; but we are sure 
you will have a delightful smoke—and after 
all, that’s all that good tobacco is supposed to 
give. 

For free samples, address your postal or let- 
ter to Larus & Brother Company, 25 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. If you will men- 
tion the name and address of the dealer from 
whom you usually buy your tobacco, your 
courtesy will be appreciated. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your job- 
ber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus 
& Brother Company will gladly send you pre- 
paid by parcel post a one- or two-dozen carton 
of any size of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 
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Save the Life of Your 
Tooth Enamel 


t“Wash”— Don’t Scratch or Scour Teeth 


RITTY. soapless tooth pastes may show quick 

results. If you scour away your skin, Nature 

can replace it. But even Nature will not replace tooth 

enamel once it has been worn away by gritty, soapless 
tooth pastes. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 


“Washes’’ and Polishes — Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 
[715 A DOUBLE ACTION DENTIFRICE : 


(1) Loosens clinging particles. 

(2) Washes them away. 
Sensible in Theory. Healthy saliva is practically neutral, some- 
times slightly alkaline. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is 
mildly alkaline, practically neutral, and cleanses without dis- 
turbing Nature’s balance. Avoid dentifrices that are strongly 
alkaline or appreciably acid. Colgate’s helps to maintain the 
tight mouth conditions. 
Correct in Practice. Harsh drugs and chemicals harm mouth 
tissues. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream does not contain them. 
Authorities agree that a dentifrice should do only one thing— 
clean teeth thoroughly. Colgate’s does this. No false claims 
are made that Colgate’s possesses any other virtue, but it does 
possess this one in a higher degree than any other dentifrice. 


COLGATE & CO. Est. 1806 NEW YORK 


leans teeth thor- 
oughly —no dentifrice does 
more. A LARGE tube costs 


25 cents —why pay more? 


Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 


with me. It’s done every day, in business, 
this looking up of a man’s character. Your 
record is one to be proud of.” 

He paused and his sharp eyes twinkled 
at Horace for a moment. 

“Now PIl get down to tacks,” he went 
on. “I suppose you’ve heard of the Lewis 
Grocery Company? They have three 
stores in Freeport and several others scat- 
tered about.” 

Horace nodded. 

“Well, it’s no longer the Lewis, but the 
McClume Grocery Company. Horace 
Crawford is wanted as assistant manager 
of the whole works.” 

Horace only stared. McClume smiled 
and continued: 

“T want a young man to keep aneyeonall 
the stores—get the right kind of clerks and 
the right line of stock. I’ve been watching 
you. My only objection to you was your ap- 

arent lack of—well, initiative is the word. 

“ou seemed to lack what is called nerve.” 

He glanced keenly at the surprised face 
of Horace, and then leaned slightly for- 
ward with a scowl. 

“That was just my personal idea of you. 
My daughter tells me that I am wrong, 
that you have plenty of initiative if you 
are given an incentive to use it. I don't 
know how in tunket she knows; but I have 
to agree with her sometimes if I’m after 
liking to or not. She seemed positive.” 


HORACE suddenly thought of Miss 
Moffet, and then as suddenly remem- 
bered that this man’s daughter would be 
named McClume. Abruptly he sprang to 
his feet. 

“Is—is your daughter’s name Anita?” 
he gasped, his eyes flashing with excite- 
ment, and something else. 

“So-o!”’ said the big man with a shrewd 
glance. “I was after having my private 
thoughts the whole week! Yes, her name 
is Anita; she’s all I have left. Her mother 
died eighteen years ago. You know her?” 

“Why—er—I’ve met her,” Horace said 
haltingly, “but I had no idea she was 
sounding me for—” 

“Nor had I,” said the other sharply; 
“but if she approves of you I ask no better 
recommendation. Anita is a shrewd judge 
of character!” 

Horace said nothing. Her interest inhim 
was now explained. Doubtless he would 
not meet her again on the same footing as 
that of the week before. 

“Well, young man, do you take the 
job?” asked McClume. “If you do, you 
start Monday.” 

Horace cast romance aside forever, and 
became all business at once. 

“Tl be glad to take your offer, and do 
my very best for you, Mr. McClume,” he 
said firmly. “PIl send in my resignation 
to the company to-night.” 

“Better do it right now—to become 
effective Monday,” said the big man, ris- 
ing to his feet and extending a big hand 
with a warm smile. ‘‘You’ll find a not 
overworked stenographer in the next 
room. She'll take a letter for you now.” 

A moment later Horace stepped into the 
adjoining room and found himself staring 
into the surprised face of Miss Moffett. 

“You will take a letter for Mr. Craw- 
ford, please, Miss Moffett,” McClume 
called in from the other room. “Mr. 
Crawford is to be one of us after Monday.” 

Horace cleared his throat nervously and 
Miss Moffett reached for a fresh sheet of 
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paper in a dazed manner. At the same in- 
stant a dusty roadster drew up at the curb 
outside, with Anita behind the big wheel. 
She glanced through the open window, 
saw Horace, and smiled broadly. 

“All aboard for the beach, Mr. Horace 
Crawford!” she called gayly. 

Horace stepped to the window with 
pounding heart. 

“Can you wait until I dictate a short 

letter, Miss McClume?” he asked. 

“Yes; but make it short,” she smiled. 

A few minutes later Miss Moffett 
haughtily handed him the letter for his 
signature. He read it, signed it, and gave 
her instructions to mail it as soon as pos- 
sible. As he was about to leave he sud- 
denly reached into the pocket. of his blue 
suit and extracted a wad of green paper. 

“‘Oblige me by taking this to reimburse 
you for your trouble,” he said, dropping 
it into her lap and departing quickly. 

It was a two-dollar bill. 


“THE Oldest Debate in the World” 
is the subject next month of an inter- 
view by Bruce Barton with Edward 
L. Thorndike, professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology in Columbia Uni- 
versity. Professor Thorndike an- 
swers the old question: ‘‘Do men 
have more brains than women?” and 
gives a lot of other interesting infor- 
mation about mental efficiency. 


What God Hath 
Joined 


(Continued from page 49) 


walked this woman beside her—quiet, 
low-voiced, poised. She was going to be 
that woman. It was like the sudden burst- 
ing of a chrysalis. Or the release of an 
imprisoned bird beating its wings in the 
hollow of cruel hands. Or prison doors 
swinging wide. It was as though all the 
kingdoms of the world were to be hers. 

he words had a hauntingly familiar 
sound. Where had she heard them? 
“Kingdoms of the world?” Not all at 
once, but slowly, haltingly, something 
was creeping into her thoughts to annoy 
her. The bright edge of the newborn 
pleasure seemed dulled» She began a 
mental searching for the cause of the dis- 
comfiture. What was troubling her? 
Something about that “kingdoms of the 
world.” She tried to shake it off, but the 
forbidden thing persisted. 

Suddenly, like a physical blow, it came 
to her. Someone Else had been shown the 
kingdoms of the world. Someone Else 
had stood on an exceeding high mountain 
and looked out over the kingdoms that 
might have been His. And been tempted. 

This was the thing that was extin- 
guishing the warm glow of her spirits, 
chilling the fine fervor of her plans; 
Could it be—was she being tempted? 
Involuntarily, she rose to her feet, palpi- 
tant, alert. a seemed that she was being 
called upon to defend herself. Scarcely 
knowing what she did, she turned her face 
up to the palpitatin hot blue of the sum- 
mer sky, up to the low smothering white 
of the summer clouds. It was as though 
she addressed a Person. 
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knows the necessity of teaching them the 
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USINESS cannot stand still. It 
must either move forward or fall 
behind. As the farmer gives direc- 
tion to nature by carefully tending 
his crops, so should industry be given 
every opportunity to spring upward 
under the foresighted direction of 
American business men. 


In co-operating with customers in 
building up their various business 
enterprises, The Continental and 
Commercial Banks approach the task 
with the energy and understanding 
of an experienced and progressive 
banking organization. 
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(Louis Homer) at Lake ( I.Y. 
Archt. Edward Shepard Hewitt, 
N. Y. C. “CREO-DIPT” 24-inch 
shingles on side walls in light gray: 
darker gray on roof with graduated 
exposure. 


HE selection of proper building materials for side 
walls and roofs finally determines the character 
of your house. 
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and the true artistic effects in plain or variegated colors. 
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or stains. 
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“No, no! My mind’s made up. Don’t 
put it that way .... don’t say those things. 
... He’s been a failure... . I know he’s 
been kind—clean and kind; but he hasn’t 
been successful. ... And that drives love 
away. And Alice isn’t my own. She just 
belongs to him—to him and a woman I 
never knew. Mothers are divorced and 
leave their families every day. Things 
change . . . divorce used to be wrong... 
but it isn’t any more... not any more. 
The world’s different. ... People used to 
say, ‘What God hath joined,’ . . . now, 
they know it’s just man... just a preach- 
er... What man hath joined God hath 
forever put asunder.” 

She fell to sobbing, dry, choking, tear- 
less sobs that were wrenched from the 
depths. Her calloused hands with their 
broken nails worked painfully together. 
Pleadingly she argued with the Unseen 
One: “I’m going; I’ve got a right to. 
Ten, twenty—maybe I’ve got thirty 
years of my own yet. And I’ve done 
right by Alice; I’ve worked my fingers to 
the bone for her; but I’m not her mother; 
you've got to bear a child to be a mother; 
...And now I want to go back. ...1 
want to go home; ... I was only twenty 
... I didn’t know... Id have done 
different.... I’m tired... I’ve got a right 
to startover... I’ve gotaright... got... 
a... right...” Her voice died down to 
a low incoherent murmuring. Exhausted, 
she leaned against the gnarled branch of 
a crab-apple tree, her mind tumultuous, 
warring against itself. For a long, long 
time she stood in anguish before the 
swinging of the mental pendulum. Back 
and forth the torturing thing swayed, 
dragging her sensitive, quivering mind 
with its every oscillation, the two points 
of the arc definitely, uncompromisingly, 
worlds apart: Ease, or Duty... . Pleas- 
ure, or Responsibility. . . . Herself, or 


Ezra. ... Alife... for... a life. 
GUDDENLY, fiercely, like the sharp 


snarl of a wild thing, a crash of thun- 
der sounded. Startled from her mental 
struggle, she whirled to see the heavens 
boiling. Unseen through the growth of 
the thicket, the storm had slipped up 
stealthily behind her back, like a warring 
savage. 

Nervous in storms from childhood, 
Mary Dilley ran out into an open space 
with vague thought of making for the car 
line. But under the first bombardment of 
huge splashes of rain, with bent head she 
shrank back to the trees. It was only a 
moment or two before the drops changed 
to hail, became great pelting things that 
thudded angrily. Cowering there under 
the tree Mary Dilley was stoned, even as 
Stephen was stoned. The lightning 
seemed setting both the heavens and the 
woods on fire. But, bad as were these— 
the mad dashes of rain, the bruising hail, 
the yellow-red glare of the lightning nor 
the shattering thunder—nothing was as 
terrible as that far-off roaring, that warn- 
ing as of something more demon-like to 
follow. The hail had stopped, even the 
thunder ceased for a few moments, as 
though to let nothing interfere with the 
right of the monster that was coming. 
The Thing was crouching before it sprang. 
If it would only come... whatever It was! 

Then it came. It was wind—tempestu- 
ous, angry, snarling wind. Sixty-five 
miles an hour it blew, like a wintry North 
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Atlantic gale, lost, and tearing over the 
Mid-West, seeking for the ocean. The 
rain came with it, thrown down like great 
ponds. The two evil partners, the rain 
and the wind, beat Mary Dilley to the 
ground and, pommeling her so, these wild 
things from the caves of the nether world, 

ey drove her mind to dwell on one 
thing only—the shelter of home. If she 
had only gone home! How worried they 
would be! How they would be wishing she 
could come home. 

“Come home!” 

She saw herself, warm and dry, walking 
into the comfortable, homely sitting- 
room, the cheerful sun shining through 
the bay window where Ezra’s fuchsias 
stood. Her body, numb with the stinging 
cold that the hail had brought, seemed 
driving her mind to greater activity. In 
her imagination she walked about the 
boarding-house, contented and happy. 
She clung to her mental pictures like a 
drowning seaman to wreckage. , She 
reveled in the homely sights, smelling 
baked beans, great crocks of them, seeing 
pen of her light rolls rising on the long 

itchen table, hearing the pleasant 
clatter of the dishes at meal time. Out 
into the back yard she went to hang up 
the freshly washed table linen, the grass 
fragrant with the sweetness of its recent 
mowing. She walked among Ezra’s 
asters over which he was so boyish, with 
which he wasted so much time. ‘The vision 
seemed like a haven—a heavenly haven. 


THE fury was doubling itself now so 
that she hid her eyes from the sight. 
If Ezra were only here with her! No one 
could say that Ezra was physically afraid. 
He had painted the steeple of the highest 
church in town, had been the first one to 
into a house where there had been an 
insane killing. A tree crashed near, pulled 
up by the roots and hurled into the abyss of 
the river bed below, taking a great mass of 
earth along with it. Almost at the end of her 
nerves’ control, she struggled to a sitting 
posture and moaned aloud. The rain, slack- 
ening for an instant, as though to get ready 
for its next onslaught, gave her the chance 
to see something moving slowly up the 
slope. Some animal, it must be, trying to 
get toitsmate. No;it wasaman...aman 
trying to get to his mate. It was Ezra. 
he sensed it rather than recognized him. 
With a great throb of relief she said to 
herself that it was like him to come for 
her. He loved her. 
he called “Ezra!” But the wind car- 
ried the sound over the bluff as it had 
carried the tree. It reminded her that 
art of the bank was gone. Ezra wouldn’t 
now that. He might go too near the 
edge. He had reached the open space 
now and, buffeted down, was crawling 
on hands and knees. Impulsively, she, 
too, started to crawl. At right: angles 
their paths would cross if she could get to 
him in time. Her strength seemed leaving 
her. No; she was not going to make it. 
“Ezra!” she called again and again. 
How kind he had always been to her, kind 
and clean and cheerful! Every atom of 
her strength she put into a call, the call 
of a primitive thing to its mate. Then he 
heard her. They found each other in the 
open space. Water-soaked, beaten, grop- 
ing, their arms folded and clung. “Mary! 
Mary, dear! . Was you afraid?” he 
whispered over and over. 
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| America Needs the World 


The United States has reached a point 
in its industrial and commercial develop- 
ment where constantly increasing expan- 
sion of foreign trade is essential. | l 


If labor is to continue its high standard 
of living, foreign markets must be available 
for surpluses of manufactured goods. 


So long as manufacturers depend alto- 
gether on domestic consumption will they 
face the danger of recurring demoraliza- 
tion in prices due to overproduction. 


This country imports from all points on 
the globe raw materials and fabricated | 
goods essential to the support of our civil- 
ization. The volume of these imports is 
dependent upon what we sell abroad for, 
generally speaking, one country must pay 
in goods for what it buys from other 
countries. 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, through its world-wide bank- 
ing service, offers a comprehensive help- 
fulness to commerce and industry in this 
vital task of winning for the United States 
a firm position in foreign markets. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 
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HE attainment of perfection in making 

golf clubs and balls is to no small extent 

due to the spirit with which the men who 
fashion them enter into their work. 
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goods, but they take a master’s pride in at- | 
taining excellence, for they are themselves 


| It would be the first payment. 


Together they crawled to an oak. The 
storm was at the crest. The lightning 
hovered menacingly, constantly, over the 


„hill top. 


“Tt may strike us,” she whispered. 

“Yes, it may. But what matter if we 
go now or later? This way we could go 
together.” 

Suddenly she felt comfortable in Ezra’s 
arms, every muscle relaxed. What mat- 
ter, indeed? She was not afraid. Ezra had 
not made a financial success of his life. 
She had been disappointed in him. But 
what had disappointment to do with love? 
Love was everlasting . . . eternal, like 
the hills. 

Another tree crashed. It was the elm 
where she had sat. A great ball of fire, 
dropped from the sky, rolled down the 
hill, bouncing gracefully, majestically, 
like a child’s hoop. 


ARY, I want to tell you something 

* now while we’re here.” Ezra had to 
speak very close to her ear to be heard. “I’ve 
kept it to myself for over a week. But I 
promised myself not to let this day go by 
without telling you. I’ve been ashamed 
and afraid to ask you. Jud Nelson wants 
to sell me his greenhouse. And, Mary, I 
want it! I’ve never wanted anything so 
much in my life.” His voice was shaking. 
“ But the only way I could get, hold of it ts 
to... to use the money you've laid by. 
It don’t 
seem right that I should ask you. You 
worked hard with the boarders, and it 
ought to be your own. But I wondered... 
if you’d give me a chance, Mary! Wed 
use it together for the greenhouse. I’d 
make good. I ain’t amounted to much, I 
know. But this—this is different. Think 
of it, Mary, big beds of pansies like hun- 
dreds of little faces; rows and rows of 
sassy geraniums, English violets to in- 
toxicate you, a whole room of gorgeous 
shaggy chrysanthemums; it’d be like play 
where there was never any work to do. 

“Pd love the work so, l’d begrudge the 
night coming on. I’m serious, Mary. It 
ain’t a passing notion—it comes from the 
soul of me. To work with flowers all the 
rest of my life! Raise’em and sell ’em to 
folks who love ’em, too . .. and raise 
more.” He was trembling. Yes, he was 
sincere. In all her years with him, Mary 
Dilley had never seen such evidence of 
energy. 

Suddenly, it seemed very clear to her. 
Ezra’s passion for flowers to be turned 
into his life work! Why, she had alwa 
pulled him away from them. Why had he 
not thought of this thing before? Why 
had not she? 

or ain ’t old, Mary,” he went on plead- 
ingly. “I’m only forty-six. I could make 
good yet. There’s a little cottage with the 
greenhouse. You’d have work to do, but 
not so hard. Just help me with the office 
a little—the selling end; but let me work 
with my flowers. Anything will grow for 
me. I’ll take good care of you all the rest 
of your days. I ain’t done anything to 
merit your trust... but trust me!” 

The woman slipped her roughened hand 
into the man’s big one. “Well do it, 
Ezra. You take the money. I know 
you'll succeed. Forty-six ain’t old. We 
got ten, twenty, maybe thirty years to- 
gether yet.’ * The words came back faint- 
ly, dimly, like a vague echo from the 
earlier afternoon. 
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Ezra drew her close. “It seems too 
ood to be true. I’ve dreamed it night and 
aay since Jud told me he wanted to move 
and sell. And to know you’re willing . . . 
and trust me. Promise me, Mary, .. . if 
the lightning . . . if we never get back 
home ... say that we'll carry it out any- 
way... say we'll raise flowers together... 
you and me... Some place else.” 

“I promise!” Mary was sobbing a 
little. re was her second marriage vow to 
Ezra. She was only a plain woman, weary 
and drenched and toilworn. But hers was 
the spirit of Joan of Arc. And she was 
Mary the Mother. 

The storm left, occasionally reeling 
back like a drunken man to laugh at the 
destruction his debauch had wrought. 
Stiff, soaked, chattering with cold, the 
two rose and started homeward. Hand in 
hand they picked their way through the 
woods. There had been havoc in the 
cemetery. There was no car, would be 
none until the débris was picked from the 
tracks. As they neared the little green- 
house, Ezra ‘quickened his steps. ‘See, 
Mary, lots of panes of glass out! He'll 
have to fix thas up first. But look, 
through the windows the carnations 
smiling out to me! Seems like they know 
me. Lord, Mary, I can’t wait to get hold of 
’em. Think of wasting twenty-five years.” 

The woman looked up into the face of 
the bedraggled man. “You know, Ezra, 
I think there’s a certain work for every 
man and woman in the world. Lots of 
them don’t find out what it is. But some 

lace there’s a work for everyone that’s 
just like play, you love it so. Yours was 
flowers, and we neither of us sensed it.” 

He pressed her hand, his heart warm 
because of her sympathy. “I wouldn’t 
change my work in that greenhouse, Mary, 
for—for the kingdoms of the world.” 


A THE midst of a little group of anxious 
boarders the two went up the front steps, 
the shabby steps that swayed a little under 
their weight. Through the big dining- 
room with its long tables, set now for 
lunch, they passed into the kitchen. Fat 
old Daffy was sitting by the vegetable 
table crying big, easy tears, her wide face 
mottled and swollen. Granny stood 
swaying in the doorway of the pantry, one 
of her knotted brown-veined hands cling- 
ing to the door, the other clutched over 
her flat old breast. White-lipped, Alice 
rushed down the stairs and threw im- 
petuous arms around her stepmother. 
There are people to whom a soul 
victory means A aa moment of 
tender emotion, a softening of speech. 
Mary Dilley was not one of these. In the 
same half-scolding, half-joking tone with 
which she often met family crises, she 
laughed, “Well, keep your shirts on! 
We're here, ain’t we?” 
Then energetically, characteristically, 
she gathered together the loose, flapping 
ends of the Sunday-night lunch service: 
“Daffy, cut the bread. . . . Alice, fix two 
more lettuce salads. . . . Granny, steep 
Mr. Henderson’s tea—be sure to get it out 
of his own box.” And with a look that 
carried infinite love and trust, she turned 
to her husband, “Ezra, we both got to get 
into dry duds. Before you change, though, 
just step out and tell them lunch is ready.” 
- For, in a boarding-house, drama may 
come and tragedy may go, but the eating 
goes on forever. , 
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‘| Luck Is eae You? 


(Continued from page 57 


It lasted forty-nine days. The ship (a 
sailing vessel of course) fa been a freight 
boat, and was now used provisionally for 
passengers. The berths were made of 
rough boards; food we received from the 
ship, but the cooking we had to attend to 
ourselves, over an open fire on the deck. 
This was all right when the sun shone, but 
cooking a meal in a driving rain required 
some skill as well as fortitude. 

“The weather was rough most of the way 
and though our appetites were not espe- 
cially hearty when the boat rolled and 
tossed, still we ran out of some important 
provisions very early, especially butter. 
After that we had to make the pancakes 
which were the chief element in our diet 
out of water alone, and the supply of water 
was limited to one quart per person a day. 

“All this sounds like real hardship in 
these days of beautiful swift ships and 
good food,” Mr. Bausch continued, “and 
looking back I sometimes wonder how we 
stood the journey at all. Yet at the time 
we thought nothing of it. We had not been 
used to comfort, and the lack of it did not 
depress us. ‘That was an advantage to me, 
almost the only advantage in my early 
years; but as I look around at the boys of 
to-day I am inclined to value it rather 
highly. When one has been accustomed to 
hardship and privation, the addition of a 
few simple comforts gives great encourage- 
ment. But raise a boy in luxury, and if he 
is compelled to give up even a few priv- 
ileges he feels that a hardship is being 
worked on him. Staying power is the 
great asset. The softer you make things 
for a boy the harder you make things for 
him; or so, at least, it seems to me.’ 


I LOOKED at his knotted hands, and the 
deep lines in his face. If any man could 
speak with authority on the advantages 
of the hard life, he was the man, I thought. 
But I said nothing, not wanting to inter- 
rupt the story. 

“You have read of the thrill of the 
immigrant when he catches his first view 
of America,” he went on after a moment. 
“Te is all true; I felt it. Here was the rich 
new land, the land of opportunity. Lean- 
ing over the side of the ship I feasted my 
eyes on the buildings of New York and 
could hardly wait to be on shore. But 
once on shore I found that the new land 
had many things in common with the old. 
Here, too, were hard times and discourage- 
ment; the green fields were still farther on. 
‘Go West,’ people said. ‘New York is 
overcrowded; there have been too many 
immigrants who have settled here. The 
city is too full of people.’ 

“That was in 1849, remember, when 
the population was only a fraction of what 
it is now. Yet they said that New York 
was too full; probably they had been say- 
ing it from the days when the population 
was one thousand, and will be saying it 
when there are twenty millions. Still, 
there will always be room for the man who 
knows more than the others; the city will 
stand aside and make room for him. 

“But in those days I had no knowledge 
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for which the great city was willing to pay. 
And when they said to me, ‘Go West; the 
chances are all out there,’ I believed them, 
and landed in Buffalo, where there was 
room enough. For Buffalo was swept with 
cholera, and thousands had fled. All day 
long the streets were filled with funeral 
processions. Business was at a standstill 
and nobody wanted a half-trained ap- 
prentice; I considered myself lucky to find 
work as a cook’s assistant in a hotel. 
There, amid» the smell of cooking and the 
rattle of dishes, I spent my first three 
months in the land of opportunity. Later 
I worked as a porter, but the pay was a 
pittance and, to add to my troubles, my 
trunk was broken into and my watch and 
shoes and most of my clothing stolen. 

“There were no opticians in Buffalo in 
those days, hence I made an effort to pass 
myself off as a wood-turner, relying on the 
very slender training in the craft which 
my elder brother had given me. A maker 
of bedsteads hired me without investiga- 
tion, made his investigation by watching 
my work during the morning, and fired 
me early in the afternoon. It was dis- 
couraging, but discouragement is a luxury 
that can only be indulged in by those 
who are assured of three meals a day. I 
had to find work, and so I tried a manu- 
facturer of furniture. Again I was hired 
and fired within twenty-four hours. 


“THIS man, however, seeing that I was 
eager to learn and needed work badly, 
offered to teach me the trade, paying me 
fifty cents a day. You may imagine how 
gladly I accepted the offer. On that 
amount I could have managed to exist had 
the work been regular; unfortunately it 
was not. There were many days for which 
I received no pay at all. So my first winter 
in erica came and went, and in the 
spring I borrowed five dollars and set out 
for Rochester. For six months I had lived 
practically without money, and I was 
worse off, because of the loss of my watch 
and clothing, than when I landed on this 
side. Still, I was not sorry I had come: I 
still had high hopes. 

“In Rochester it occurred to me that I 
might make a start in the optical business, 
and so capitalize the training which I had 
gained abroad. After a year of struggle, 
therefore, I wrote to my brother asking 
for what remained of my share of our 
father’s estate, a little less than a hundred 
dollars. He sent it to me, and with this 
capital I opened my shop, arranging with 
a watchmaker to give me his window for 
a dollar a week. That expense seems 
trivial enough, but it was too much for 
my slender receipts. After four weeks I 
was forced to abandon the project, having 
sold almost nothing. 

“Since the people would not come to 
me for glasses, I tried taking the glasses 
to them, fitting myself out as a peddler, 
but with no better luck. America had not 
been educated in those days in the care of 
the eyes, and my ignorance of the lan- 
guage made me a poor educator. So I was 

orced back to wood-turning again. It 
was a bitter step; I hated the thought of 
abandoning the trade which I knew and 
loved; yet so accustomed had I become, 
by this time, to the buffetings of fate that 
I lost little time in self-pity. ‘With you it 
must be this way,’ I said to myself, ‘but 
you must not be discouraged.’ . And I was 
reminded agam of my brother’s remark 
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Science keeps down costs 
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practice science has similarly 
contributed to economy. Even 
in such a comparatively small 
item as switchboard cords, im- 
provements have reduced the 
cost of renewal by four mil- 
lion dollars a year. 
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that we were both ‘unlucky fellows.’ 

“Unlucky indeed we seemed to be, and 
I was not yet at the end. My work as a 
wood-turner started off very well, so well, 
indeed, that I dared at the end of a year 
to think of a home of my own. I was mar- 
ried on October 12th, 1849, and no couple 
ever started life more happily. Our home 
was simply furnished, and the total cost 
would hardly pay for a single rug these 
days. But the furnishings were beautiful 
in our sight. My job seemed secure and, 
for the first time in my life, I began to 
look forward to comfort and serenity. 
Contrasted with what I had passed 
through, my situation seemed almost too 
good to be true; and so it proved. Seven 
weeks after my marriage, my hand was 
drawn into a buzz saw, wounding the 
fingers, two of which had to be amputated. 


“THERE were no anæsthetics in those 
days, and the surgical operation lasted 
three quarters of an hour and left me weak 
and suffering intensely. There I was, flat 
on my back, with seven dollars and fifty 
cents, my previous week’s wages, as our 
entire possession. For four weeks it was 
necessary to have someone with me every 
night; four months passed before the 
wound was sufficiently healed so that I 
could use my hand at all. During those 
months my wife and I had plenty of op- 
portunity to think of the future, and it 
looked far from bright. Could I go back to 
my work as a wood-turner again? Would 
there be any place at all in the world for a 
man with a badly mangled hand? I could 
not tell; only a test would show. Mean- 
while, caged up in the house and helpless, 
I could only wonder and fret. 

“Yet the accident had one wonderful 
aspect. It taught me the glory of friend- 
ship. On the day after my operation a 
young friend of mine, Mr. Henry Lomb, 
called at the house and gave my wife 
twenty-eight dollars which he had col- 
lected. Who the donors of that money 
were we never found out, though we made 
diligent inquiries. I have no doubt they 
were the same big-hearted friends who 
took turns sitting by my bedside through 
those long delirious nights. To them, and 
to my employer, who advanced me fifty 
dollars during that helpless period, I owe a 
debt that can never be paid in this world. 

“Henry Lomb was to figure largely in 
my life, and to the end he and I were to 
travel the road together, trusting each 
other fully with never a quarrel. We had 
many opportunities in later years to show 
that we, too, could be friendly to those in 
need, and I trust that we made good use 
of them. Certainly Henry Lomb did; he 
was one of the great philanthropists of 
Rochester, giving with almost sacrificial 
renerosity to the Rochester Mechanics 

nstitute, where thousands of young men 
are offered the chance that he had to fight 
so hard to get. 

“Men who speak of business as being 
heartless and cold—a mere game of get- 
ting in which the strong take from the 
weak—know very little of business at its 
best. It is essentially an enterprise of 
faith and mutual trust. No man makes a 
success in it without, at some time, be- 
coming richly indebted to the helpfulness 
of older men; and, generally speaking, he 
who has the greatest power of meriting 
friendship and making friends, achieves 
the largest success. 


“To my great joy I found that my in- 
jury did not prevent me from returning to 
my work as a wood-turner. But the acci- 
dent had affected my nerves; I no longer 
felt the same confidence in the presence of 
a buzz saw, and without a buzz saw no one 
can be a wood-turner. Hence, my thought 
turned more and more toward the optical 
business, which had never ceased to hold 
first place in my heart. My wife sought 
to dissuade me. With her natural con- 
servatism, she pointed out that our 
responsibilities were increasing, and that 
another failure would be almost a tragedy. 
Nevertheless, I determined to take a 
chance. The chief asset of those who are 
on the lowest rung of the ladder is that 
they have not far to fall. I wrote to my 
brother in the old country to send me a 
small stock of optical goods, for which I 
contracted to pay in six months’ time. 
They came, and im forth again in busi- 
ness for myself. 

“Tt would have been better for me had 
I remained at my trade for another year. 
Capital is a requisite, almost as much as 
courage, and the lack of it makes progress 
painfully slow. However, I managed to 
dispose of the goods which my brother 
had sent me, and at the end of six months 
I paid the bill and ordered a fresh supply. 
I arranged for a little store space in the 
front of a shoemaker’s shop. The room 
was heated by an old-fashioned stove, and 
during most of the winter we used old 
shoes for fuel, which did not add greatly 
to the purity of the atmosphere. From 
that viewpoint it was perhaps lucky that 


- few customers called, for none would: have 


remained very long. Some weeks I took 
in scarcely enough to pay for my news- 
paper announcements; and whenever I 
had a spare moment I traveled up and 
down the streets looking for broken win- 
dows. I knew the trick of putting rivets 
in plate glass, and every crack meant 
fifty cents to me. So with odd jobs I 
managed to take in about four dollars a 
week, and on this I lived and kept my 
family which, by this time, had increased 
by the birth of our eldest son. 


“H ENRY LOMB was a carpenter, not a 
master at the trade but a hard worker 
who also earned about four dollars a week. 
As he was unmarried, he had been able 
to save a little money and, like myself, was 
ambitious to be in his own business. One 
day, when I was almost at the end of m 
rope, I asked him how much he had saved. 
“Sixty-two dollars,” he answered. 
“*Lend it to me,’ I said, ‘and when my 
business grows large enough so that it can 
support us both, you shall have a half in- 
terest.” There was never any written 
agreement between us; we were two 
honest men who trusted each other. He 
gave me the sixty-two dollars, and with 
that investment he acquired a half-in- 
terest in the business which, before he died, 
had made him independently wealthy. 
“I moved ‘into a better store, but the 
rent was too much and I had to move 
again. I made all sorts of experiments to 
see whether I could not supplement my 
slender income. For one thing, I engaged 
a mechanic, who claimed that he could 
make and sell apothecary scales; but the 
arrangement proved a complete failure. 
He had great faith in himself, that young 
man. He laid claim also to a knowledge 
of photography, but this claim was equally 
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false. After he had demonstrated that he 
could ai aie "e the shadow of a 
picture, I sold the photographic gallery, 
which I had fitted up, for ninety dolas 
The buyer had no cash and I was forced 
to take my pay in trade. That is to say, 
whenever any of my friends wanted pic- 
tures, I sent them around and received 
from the photographer whatever they 
pee But this was a slow method of col- 
ection, and several years passed before 
se BN of the ninety dollars had been 
aid.’ 

“Mr. Lomb’s luck was hardly -better 
than mine. When, later, I arranged credit 
in Germany for a somewhat larger supply 
of optical materials, and he came into the 
business with me, the receipts were still 
far too slender to support us. He tried his 
hand at every honest device to make a 
dollar. He peddled our stock from house 
to house, but without success. Once a 
consignment of deer arrived from Canada. 
He bought them, and after they had been 
cut up, he carried the meat about town, 
offering it at two cents a pound; but even 
at this price he had great trouble in get- 
ting rid of it. In the spring he bought 
fruit trees from a nearby nursery and tried 
to sell them, but this was also unsuccessful. 


Gi E MOVED from our first store to 

another, being presented, in one in- 
stance, with two months’ free rent by our 
landlord, because business was so bad; but 
at no time were we able to take in enough 
to meet expenses. Mr. Lomb lived at my 
house and, having no family, was able to 
put more into the business than I. Hence 
my indebtedness to him increased. So we 
came up to 1861 and the outbreak of the 
Civil War. 

“I was thirty-one years old; I had 
niece day and night for eight years to 
esta 
result of all my struggles was that I had 
no assets whatever and owed my partner 
one thousand dollars. If you had told me 
in those days that there would some day 
be a plant bearing my name and Mr. 
Lomb’s, employing more than three thou- 
sand people and manufacturing fifteen or 
twenty million lenses a year, I would not 
even have taken time to smile. I would 
have thought that you were merely adding 
to my troubles by having a little cheap 
fun at my expense. 

“But we were on the verge of a little 
better fortune, though neither of us sus- 

ected it. When the Civil War started, 
Beny Lomb enlisted immediately and 
was ordered to the front. Every month 
through the next four years he sent back 
to me a part of his pay as a soldier—only 
a few dollars a mont bat the value of the 
gold dollar appreciated so rapidly under 
war conditions that these monthly re- 
mittances were an important factor in 
carrying the little business through. Then 
there happened that bit of good fortune 
or luck, or whatever you may call it, which 
comes once to every man, provided he does 
not lose his courage while he is waiting for 
it. I was walking down the street in 
Rochester one afternoon when my atten- 
tion was attracted to a little piece of hard 
rubber on the sidewalk. I picked it up, 
and immediately said to myself, ‘This ma- 
terial would make good eyeglass frames.’ 

“Up to this time we had bees making 
all of our frames out of horn. It did not 
take me long to discover how to adapt 
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Drawing, 4 volumes, 1578 pages, 1000 pic- 
tures, blue-prints, etc. Was $30.00....Now 14.80 
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rubber to this purpose, and in a few weeks 
we were turning out a better frame, in 
rubber, at a very much lower cost. The 
work of making the frames was still pain- 
fully slow. For a long time I rose every 
morning at five o’clock to prepare our 
little stock of rubber for the day’s needs, 


. heating it on the kitchen stove. Later, as 


the demand increased, my two boys and I 
worked often until two o'clock in the 
morning, as well as on Sundays, pressing 
and turning the frames. A manufacturer 
of watches was attracted by the use which 
we were making of rubber, and placed an 
order with us for some watch cases. These 
we produced and, as they found a ready 
market, he came back for more. The hard 
rubber spectacle frames were also popular. 

“So for the first time a little steady reve- 
nue began to dribble into the business, and 
when Henry Lomb came back from the 
war I had paid our debts and was able to 
show him a balance of eight hundred dol- 
lars in the bank. You can imagine our 
delight. We gave ourselves a little cele- 
bration. Henry had been with General 
Grant, who said: ‘I intend to fight it out 
along these lines if it takes all summer.’ 
Well, we had fought it out along the same 
lines for more than ten years and, at last, 
we were beginning to win.” 

One of the executives of the business 
came into the office at this point, wanting 
a decision in some matter, and Mr. Bausch 
excused himself and stepped out. While 
he was gone I turned over the pages of 
the catalogues and booklets lying on the 
desk, my sense of wonder and awe in- 
creasing with each page. It was hard to 
realize that the business which these books 

ortrayed was the business that he had 
on describing, in his quiet, simple way. 
These twenty-six acres of plants, these 
three thousand workmen, these telescope 
lenses which bring the stars so much 

loser; these microscope lenses that are 
used in research laboratories and univer- 
sities throughout the land, these millions 
of eyeglass lenses (more than fifteen mil- 
lion were produced in a single year), could 
all these be the products of his planning 
and work, this grizzled little man? It 
seemed a miracle. 


“RHE real turning point in your career 

was when you found that piece of hard 
rubber on the street, wasn’t it?” I asked 
him when he came back into the room 
again. 

“Yes,” he answered, “that was one 
turning point.” 

Then he leaned forward a little and his 
eyes flashed. “But I think the real turning 
point was earlier,” he said emphatically. 
“It was when I was lying on my back in 
my house, after the buzz saw had cut off 
my fingers. I did not tell you one thing 
that happened then: We had been getting 
on pretty well before the accident, my 
wife and I. We had rosy hopes for the 
future. I was beginning to think that I 


should make a place for myself in the city; 
I was even up for membership in one of 
the very good lodges. And while I was 
lying there on my back, helpless, some- 
body brought me the word that the lodge 
had rejected my application. They had 
heard about the accident, and did not 
want to take any chances. I would be a 
cripple, useless, so they thought, and a 
burden on them. That was the real turning 
point,” the old man repeated, thumping 
the desk with his injured hand. “ ‘They 
think I will be a failure, do they?’ I said 
to myself. ‘They think I am not good 
enough to be in their lodge. Well, I will 
show them!’ ” And, very simply, “I did.’’ 


THERE was just one more question I 
wanted to ask. 

“The business first began to show a 
little profit during the Civil War,” I said. 
“When did you and Mr. Lomb start to 
take any peal money out of it?” 

“Tn 1890,” he answered. 

“In 1890,” I repeated incredulously. 
“Why, you were sixty years old that 
year!” 

He nodded. 

“You had been in business thirty-seven 
years?” 

Another nod. 

“And during the first ten of those years 
you supported yourself and your family 
on four or five dollars a week?” 

“Yes,” he said. “We were all healthy; 
we were all working; we were happy. It 
was enough.” 

With that he put out his hand, this un- 
lucky old fellow, and I said ood-by to 
him and took a train back to New York. 
In the club that evening we sat again in 
front of the fire, our feet on the big bear 
rug. And I said to the old member who 
smokes stogies (by special permission). 

“You made a remark here one night 
that stayed in my memory; you said that 
most of the really big game in this country 
had been brought down by men who used 
bows and arrows or old-fashioned smooth 
bore rifles. Do you remember that?” 

“T do,” he answered. 

“You went on to say that those pioneers 
were dying fast and that somebody ought 
to write the story of one of them as a 
historical record. You mentioned J. J. 
Bausch, of Rochester.” 

“I remember,” he replied. “Did you 
see him?” 

“Isaw him,” I said, “and I want to tell 
you that you made one mistake in your 
description. You said that he didn’t even 
have a bow and arrow when he did his 
hunting; if I recall your exact words, you 
said that he ‘strangled ’em with his bare 
hands’.” 

“Wasn’t it true?” the old member de- 
manded. 

“Not quite,” I answered. “He didn’t 
have to strangle ’em. He lived on so much 
less than they could that he starved ’em 
to death.” 


“THAT Boy of Greene’s,” another of Merle Crowell’s true romances of 
business, will appear next month. It tells how a freckle-faced youth, who, 
thirty years ago, was running feverishly around Philadelphia in search 
of a few customers, has become the greatest sugar broker in the world. 


“THE Little Giant of Schenectady” is the title next month of a remark- 
able interview with Charles P. Steinmetz, the great electrical genius, by 
Mary B. Mullett. There isan unusual amount of inspiration in the brilliant 
career of a penniless immigrant who came to America thirty-nine years ago. 
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Two Pigs 


(Continued from page 43) 


and buzzing, or scraping their violins and 
tooting their little horns, beyond. The 
moon was high, nearly full, and its violent 
rays smote down against the burnished 
river. 

After coffee, Sir George and I went with 
Leyden to his study to examine some pho- 
tographs that were to serve as guides for 
the mounted groups. I discovered that I 
had left my “‘specs” in my room, and 
went to get them. The bungalow was 
long, on one plan, and electric-lighted. I 
had neglected to locate the switch in my 
room and really did not need to, as the 
moonlight poured into the room and I re- 
membered having left my glasses on the 
dresser by the window. fone a rustle 
I glanced out and saw Lady Landsmere 
and Ransom sitting together in the gar- 
den. I could not but overhear his low- 
toned mutter. 

“I mean to, whether he likes it or not. 
They’re going off up-river in a day or two 
with this Yankee tripper. Pll claim self- 
defense—and you can have the skin.” 

Of course I understood, and I scarcely 
knew whether to be more disgusted at this 
treacherous betrayal of Leyden’s hospi- 
tality in plotting to kill one of his proté- 
gés, probably a jaguar, or at the even 
more blackguardly pursuit of the wife of 
his friend and benefactor. 

My good opinion of Lady Landsmere 
also suffered a blow, because I could not 
but see that his arm was thrown care- 
lessly behind her, his hand over hers as it 
rested on her hip. Perhaps hers was there 
to disengage it or to resist an advance. It 
showed that, whether or not Ransom was 
gaining ground, he was at least not losing 
any, and I understood better Leyden’s 
troubled look when telling me about him. 


HE next two days were spent princi- 

pally in going into the jungle with Ley- 
den and Sir George, and in witnessing some 
very wonderful things, that more than 
vindicated Leyden’s statement of having 
under way the “Greatest Show on Earth.’ 
Finally, Leyden took us to the spot where 
he was wont to serve his rations to the 
boa, but I noticed that he approached 
with keen and quiet vigilance. 

“Time enough to feed him in a couple 
of days, when we return from the jaunt 
up-river,” said he. “We might as well 
witness the gruesome performance. I’m 
in two minds whether or not to poison the 
bait. There’s really not much good in 
snakes.” 

“Oh, well, old chap,” said Sir George, 
“after all, they have their place in the 
balance of things. You’re not trying to 
start a society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty of Boas to Deer, or Jaguars to 
Monkeys and Things, but of humans to 
the whole boiling of them.” 

Ransom did not accompany us on these 
rambles. The reason he gave was that it 
made him nervous to see so much sport 
going to waste. 

A day or two later we were to start on 
our little expedition up the river. On that 
very morning, as luck would have it, what 
should I do but have a violent chill with 
the usual following fever, worse than any- 
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thing that had ever struck me in the 
tropics before. Leyden looked me over 
a shook his head. 

“A little touch of dengue,” said he. 
“ Anybody’s apt to get a dose of it on first 
coming here. A couple of days in bed 
with some medicine I’ll give you will 
knock it galley-west.” 

So to bed I went, feeling like a fool, and 
Leyden detached Herang and detailed 
him to take care of me. Just as I had 
expected, the acute symptoms lasted onl 
a few hours; but they were genuine oah 
while they did last. 

By the middle of the afternoon the 
attack had spent itself, leaving me a 
little wobbly. It was intensely hot; 
thinking that it might be a little cooler 
at the other corner of the house, where 
Leyden had his study, I got up and went 
there in my pajamas and, pleased to find 
that I was right about the temperature, 
stretched out on a wicker divan between 
two windows. 


MUST have dozed, because I was not 

conscious of any particular surprise 
at hearing two familiar voices close by, 
though one of them was that of Ransom, 
whom I had thought to be well up the 
river. Ransom’s words not only unde- 
ceived me but prevented my making my 
presence known, in the hope that they 
might move away and give me a chance 
to clear out undiscovered. 

“I don’t care what they thought of my 
excuse,” said he. “I wasn’t going to miss 
any such chance to have you to myself, 
with these two fossils up the river, and 
the Yankee medico laid low. Anyhow, 
the excuse was good enough to satisfy 
them. We met this rubber chap comin 
down the river with his load of gum, arid 
he told us that he was shoving along to 
connect with a little steamer for George- 
town, so-I suggested that here was a 
chance to get our mail off ten days sooner. 
They didn’t mind my leaving them. This 
is our chance to bolt. I’ve arranged for us 
to go down with him, after dark.” 

“But I don’t want to bolt,” protested 
Lady Landsmere angrily. “I’ve told you 
all along that I would never run away 
with you. If I have been indiscreet 
enough to let you think that I cared 
enough for you to do such a silly thing as 


that, then it is your own fault for jumping 


at conclusions.” 


Ransom was roused to a sort of smoth- 
ered fury. He began trying to bully her, 
threatened to go alone, leaving a note for 
Sir George that would rupture finally any 
affectionate relations between him and his 
wife. Finding this threat of blackmail 
met by a cold challenge to do his worst, he 
began to plead. 

"his mode of attack proved even less 
successful. It was apparent to me, 
ashamed and unwilling eavesdropper, 
that from being angry Lady Landsmere 
was beginning to get bored; and Ransom, 
too experienced a seducer not to discover 
this himself, suddenly played his last card. 

From sounds without, the scuffle of a 
foot, the gasping protest and other sig- 
nificant noises, I knew that he had clasped 
her in his arms and was smothering her 
with kisses.. This would not do at all. 
Eavesdropper or not, sick or well, I could 
not lie there and permit such scoundrelly 
violence. I gathered my strength to leap 
up and interfere, but at that moment the 


woman’s voice murmured in a tone of 
wearied capitulation: 

“ Eh bien, then I will go. It is madness, 
and no good will come of it for either of us. 
But it is too late now. I will go.” 

The promise, with its admission of 
surrender, may have rung true to Ran- 
som, unquestionably did from the pro- 
testations that immediately followed. But 
there was a curious timbre in the voice 
of Lady Landsmere which convinced me 
that she was, in the slang of our country, 
“stalling.” 

She had no intention whatever of bolt- 
ing with Ransom. She had never had any 
such intention, whatever vague hopes she 
had been foolish enough to hold out to 
him. She seemed to free herself from his 
embrace, then said: 

“Eh bien, if we are not to leave until 
after dark and nobody to prevent, take 
your gun and go into the jungle and get 
the ocelot skins you promised me for a 
coat.” 

He took the bait—laid aside the rôle 
of lover for that of killer. 

“Just what I had in mind. There’s a 
pair hanging around a clearing an hour’s 
tramp from here.” 

A he more words passed between them. 
Then I heard Ransom walking away. 
Lady Landsmere dropped down upon the 
swinging couch just outside the window, 
where she sat breathing heavily for a few 
moments, effectually cutting off my re- 
treat. Presently, she moved toward the 
front of the house. I rose and, crossing 
the room to a front window, saw her go 
down the steps and take the path that led 
to the landing. I knew as well as if I had 
been told that her errand was to dismiss 


‘the rubber hunter waiting in his boat below. 


As I saw it, Leyden was my friend and 
host, and the success of his work, now so 
excellently under way, seemed to me of 
far greater importance than this shameful 
intrigue between two of his guests. That 
was none of my affair. But as his friend 
and guest, the sanctity of Leyden’s wild 
animal tenants was. I did not intend that 
Ransom should shoot those ocelots or any 
other beast if I could help it. 


I WENT to my room and jumped hastily 
into trousers and gaiters; then, feeling 
rather swimmy in the head, stepped into 
the dining-room where I tilted a swash of 
Scotch into my canteen and filled it up from 
a water moike hanging in the window. 

Nobody was in sight about the premises 
as I hurried out and struck into the only 
trail that led to the jungle, the little path 
that we had.gone with Leyden a couple of 
days before. I had not bothered to arm 
myself, content with Leyden’s assurance 
that such wild animals as hung about the 
place would not attack. 

At the end of about a mile I found my- 
self getting groggy. The afternoon was 
now well advanced; the jungle beginnin 
to awake. I plodded on, and approache 
the clearing, about three miles straight 
into the bush from the bungalow and as 
far as the path had been cut. I doubted 
that Ransom would penetrate beyond 
this, though still he might, in which case 
further search for him would be futile. 

The path widened just before reaching 
this clearing and*it was carpeted with a 
soft greenish-yellow moss, noiseless under- 
foot. The clearing came in sight and I 
pulled up behind a bush to look and 
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listen. There was no sign of Ransom, 
but as I scrutinized the place a moving 
object caught my eye in the long yellow 
grass about a hundred yards away, close 
to the fringe of jungle that enclosed the 
open place on its farther side. Looking 
more closely, I discovered this to be a 
small black pig. But before the signifi- 
cance of the animal was borne in upon my 
somewhat muddled understanding, I dis- 
covered something else in motion just 
beyond the porker. 

At first l was at a loss to guess what this 
might be. It was swaying slightly back 
and forth, partly hidden by the foliage 
through which the slanting sunrays 
passed. They flashed upon it as it swayed 
in this mysterious fashion slowly and 
rhythmically, and the more surprisingly 
because not a breath of wind stirred the 
upper branches of a big tree just over it. 
Looking again at the pig, I discovered 
that it seemed to be frozen, rigid and 
motionless, its hind quarters to me and 
its snout thrust straight out toward the 
swaying object. 


"THEN allatonce I understood. Leyden, 
at the last moment, must have decided 
to feed his boa rather than risk its visiting 
the premises, in search of easy prey, and 
alarming the household. This swaying 
thing that looked like a manila hawser, 
flecked with splashes of green, was the big 
snake come to collect its ration. The hap- 
less pig, having just discovered it, now 
stood transfixed and fascinated, awaiting 
its doom. 

From this angle, it was a horrible, 
gruesome spectacle, yet not without its 
fascination. I stood there like the pig, 
tense, rigid, scarcely moving, eyes burn- 
ing, mouth hot and dry, waiting the finale 
of a jungle episode infinitely more shock- 
ing than many others more violent and 
sanguinary. 

I could now plainly distinguish not only 
the head and fore-length of the enormous 
serpent, but the coils of its thick body 
around aheavy branch. Directly beneath, 
the bush was thick, so that the boa could 
not have been discovered from that angle. 

But what I failed to understand was 
how the boa could hope to strike the pig 
without first slipping down the tree, and, 
if it did not intend to strike the pig just 
yet, then why this apparently aimless 
exercise. It must be, PA for the 
mere sinister and malignant delight of 
gloating on its terror, while withholding 
the stunning piston blow, before flinging 
its huge coils about its prey. 

So I stood and watched breathlessly. 
The sweat had suddenly gone dry on me 
and goose creeps took its place. I could 
not understand how Leyden, who had 
witnessed the diabolic performance, could 
let that snake live, or feed it pig. 

But these brief reflections were inter- 
rupted by a sudden rush of horror. Some- 
thing stirred in the bush, almost under the 
great swaying mottled cable, and I caught 
the glint of the late sunlight on a metallic 
object. As this was slowly raised I dis- 
covered it to be a rifle barrel with a 
silencer attached to the muzzle, and it 
seemed to be directed at the shoat, or 
something just beyond that rigid animal. 
I became shockingly aware that here was 
Ransom ambushed, the shoat his bait for 
whatever quarry might now have shown 
itself beyond, and the man himself the 
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OR years the mistaken idea prevailed 

that writing was a “gift” miraculously 
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proved to be “bunk.” People know better 
now. The entire world is now learning the 
TRUTH about writing. People every- 
where are finding out 
that writers are no dif- 
ferent from the rest of 
the world. They have 
nothing ‘‘up their 
sleeve”; no mysterious 
magic to make them 
successful. They are 
plain, ordinary people. 
They have simply 
learned the principles of 
writing and have intelli- 
gently applied them. 


Of course, we still be- 
lieve in genius, and not 
everyone can be a 
Shakespeare or a Mil- 
ton. But the people who 
are turning out the 
thousands and thou- 
sands of stories and 
photoplays of to-day 
for which millions of 
dollars are being paid | 
ARE NOT GENIUSES. 

You can accept my advice because mil- 
lions of copies of my stories have been sold 
in Europe and America. My book, “Three 
Weeks,” has been read throughout the 
civilized world andtranslated intoevery for- 
eign language, except Spanish, and thousands 
of copies are still sold every year. My stories, 
novels, and articles have appeared in the 
foremost European and American maga- 
zines. For Famous Players-Lasky Corpo- 
ration, greatest motion picture producers 
in the world, I have written and personally 
supervised such photoplays as, ‘‘The Great 
Moment,” starring Gloria Swanson, and 
‘Beyond the Rocks,” starring Miss Swan- 
son and featuring Rodolph Valentino. I 
have received thousands and thousands of 
dollars in royalties. I do not say this to 
boast, but merely to prove that you can be 
successful without being a genius. 


Many people think they can’t write be- 
cause they lack ‘‘imagination’’ or the 
ability to construct out-of-the-ordinary 
plots. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The really successful authors—those 
who make fortunes with their pens—are 
those who write in a simple manner about 
plain, ordinary events of every-day life— 
things with which everyone is familiar. 
This is the real secret of success—a secret 
within the reach of all, for everyone is 
familiar with some kind of life. 

Every heart has its story. Every life has 
experiences worth passing on. There are 
just as many stories of human interest 
right in your own vicinity, stories for which 
some editor will pay good money, as there 
are in Greenwich Village or the South Sea 
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simple instructions which miy be the means of 
a 


Islands. And editors will welcome a story 
or photoplay from you just as quickly as 
from any well-known writer if your story 
is good enough. They are eager and anx- 
ious for the work of new writers, with all 
their blithe, vivacious, youthful ideas. 
They will pay you well for your ideas, too. 
Big money is paid for stories and scenarios 
to-day—a good deal bigger money than is 
paid in salaries. 

_ The man who clerked in a store last year 
is making more money this year with his 
pen than he would have made in the store 
in a lifetime. The young woman who earned 
eighteen dollars a week 
last summer at stenog- 
raphy just sold a photo- 
play for $500.00. The 
man who wrote the serial 
story now appearing in one 
of America’s leading maga- 
zines hadn't thought of writ- 
ing until about three years 
ago—he did not even know 
that he could. Now his name 
appears almost every month 
in the best magazines. You 
don't know whether you can 
write or not until you try. 


I believe there are thou- 
sands of people who can write 
much better stories and plays 
than many we now read in 
magazines and see on the 
screen. I believe thousands of 
people can make money in 
this absorbing profession and 
at the same time greatly im- 
prove present-day fiction with 
their fresh, true-to-life ideas. 
I believe the motion picture 
business especially needs new 
writers with new angles. I 
believe this so firmly that 
I have decided to give some 
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unconscious prey of the great serpent 
swaying silently before it struck. 

The strangled yell that burst out of me 
then was less in the nature of a warning 
to Ransom than a desperate, involuntary 
effort to distract the boa. It came too late. 

Already coiled to deliver its blow, the 
mottled cable drove forward like a huge 
spring released. A heavy thud, and 
Ransom, struck between the shoulders 
with an impact that must have snapped 
his spine, was hurled out into the open 
space, sprawling grotesquely, his rifle 
flying yards away but undischarged. 
Then, before his jerking limbs relaxed, 
the boa came hurtling down upon him 
with a fearful crashing of great coils that 
whipped about its prey with prodigious 
quickness, enveloped him completely so 
that he was hidden from my swimmingeyes. 


Y KNEES gave way and let me down, 
shuddering and limp. I got a fresh 
grip on myself, jumped up, and began to 
yell my lungs out. The boa ignored me as 
utterly as though the creature in his con- 
volutions had been a baboon knocked 
from a branch. I knew that Ransom was 
done for, and that, whether killed or 
knocked senseless by the driving blow of 
the sledge-hammer snout, the first grip of 
those enormous coils must certainly have 
crushed out any life in him. 
It occurred to me then that at least I 
might secure his rifle and revenge this 
insult of the reptilian to my own genus. 
I started forward to pick up Ransom’s 
rifle, intending to kill da reptile and save 
at least the crushed remains from so 
ignoble a tomb. 
Then, as I started to cross the clearing, 
the boa sighted me. A fathom or two of 
fore-length suddenly uncoiled itself, reared 
in air, and from the evil head there came 
such a fearful whistling and clackin 
sound that my nerve broke utterly. f 
confess that I turned and left that place 
in a good deal of a hurry. 
Half way back to the bungalow, feeling 
badly spent, I sank down and tried to 
think more calmly about what had just 
happened. Ransom had brought it on 
himself. He had acted not only like a 
swine but like a fool. He knew that the 
boa was hanging about the place and must 
have guessed that the pig had been 
tethered there for the big snake’s ration. 
He may have counted on the boa’s coming 
for his meal after nightfall, when the moon 
would be high, and have thought it likely 
that the pig, a shoat, would serve equally 
well as a bait for ocelots. He must have 
approached the place with caution and 
looked warily over the spot before sta- 
tioning himself. But he had not reckoned 
on the boa’s being in the tree. 
Leyden, I knew, would be absolutely 
overwhelmed with horror and self-re- 
proach at what had happened. No argu- 
ment that could be advanced would be 
accepted by him as the slightest excuse. 
It seemed possible, indeed, that, in his 
self-reproach, he might even abandon his 
whole endeavor. It would make not the 
slightest difference that he had held Ran- 
som in such low esteem. For the fact that 
a guest of his had met with such a fate on 
his property, even through the shameful 
| fault of the guest himself, there could be, 

from Leyden’s point of view, no extenu- 
| ation whatever. The effect of this horrible 
| tragedy on the kindly and affectionate 


nature of Leyden impressed me as more 
of a catastrophe than the fate brought on 
Ransom by himself. 

began to wonder—how could this 
effect possibly be averted? It occurred to 
me that if I could arm myself, kill the 
reptile, and dispose of it and the remains 
of Ransom, then Leyden, whatever he 
might suspect, need never actually know 
what had occurred. I could count on 
Herang’s help... . 

My own condition now made its im- 
perative claims. The pains all through 
my body had started up with renewed 
violence, the fever was returning. When 
I tried to rise, it took several repeated 
efforts. Obviously, I was not up to any 
immediate interference in the course of 
events. It would be all that I could do to 
get back to the bungalow and to bed. 

So up I got and staggered along the 
path in some sort of fashion, and finally 
reached the bungalow utterly exhausted. 
I made my way to my room, stripped off 
my clothes, bathed, put on my pajamas 
and got on the bed. Then I rang, and it 
seemed to me that before the tinkle of the 
bell had died away, Herang was rapping 
softly on the door. 

“Where have you been?” I asked. 

“ Polishing the silver, sar,” he answered. 
“You look very badly, sar. You should 
not have got up and gone out. The Master 
would have been very much displeased.” 

“The Master would be even more dis- 
pleased,” I said, “if he knew that you had 
let one of his guests walk off into the 
jungle to be eaten by a snake.” 

erang remained perfectly silent for a 
moment. Then he asked, in his thin, 
reedy voice that sounded like a grama- 
phone in an adjoining room: 

“Has this thing really happened, sar?” 

“Tt has,” I answered, and I described 
briefly just what I had witnessed. When I 
had Rashed, Herang said: 

“The Master must never know.” 

“There’s but one way to keep him from 
knowing,” I answered, ‘“‘and that is for 
you to kill the boa and dispose of its 
carcass. I would do it myself if I were up 
to it. If you can dispose of that snake, it 
may be thought that Ransom wandered 
into the jungle and got lost.” 

Herang inclined his head. 

“Tt can be done, sar. The boa can be 
disposed of.” 

“Single-handed?” I asked. 

“Single-handed, sar.” 

“Then get about it, and don’t forget 
the rifle. irs lying near the pig.” 

AY SOME hour in the night I wakened 

suddenly. The moonlight filtered 
through the jaloustes, the insect orchestra 
was crashing out in full volume and the 
baboons howling in the aimless way one 
gets accustomed to in time. Something 
stirred in a corner of the room, then 
Herang’s voice asked in its attenuated key: 

“How are you feeling, sar?” 

“Much better. Did you manage it?” 

“Yes, sar. I cut the snake in sections 
and dragged them to a bog near by. They 
sank into the mud, leaving no trace.” 

“But your footprints” I objected. 

“I bound up my feet in pieces of the 
snake’s skin. The path was well worn. 
Before morning we shall have a shower. 
It will wash away all signs.” 

I sighed relief, then asked: “ How about 
her ladyship?” 
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“She thinks that he is still in the jungle, 
waiting for a shot in the moonlight. She 
sent him to shoot ocelots, knowing that if 
he did so, he would not be allowed to 
remain here.” 

“Well,” I said, “‘we know nothing 
except that the man went into the jungle 
with his rifle, and that I, fearing he meant 
to break the master’s rules, followed him 
a little way. My strength gave out and I 
returned.” 

“That is all, sar,” said Herang. “Sleep 
with a peaceful mind.” 


Two days later, Leyden and Sir George 
returned. Meantime, Herang had insti- 
tuted an impressive search for Ransom. 
Cunningly, he led his party about the 
scene of the tragedy, confusing any tracks 
of his own that might have been left by 
the tropical shower. 

Lady Landsmere seemed honestly 
sieved at Ransom’s disappearance. She 
asked me if I thought it possible that the | 
boa could have got him. I scouted the idea. 

Leyden was terribly distressed. He 
immediately pushed the search with great 
vigor, requisitioning bushmen and track- 
ers from neighboring villages. Sir George 
was silent and depressed. 


pFARLY well recovered from my attack, 
though still weak, I went with Leyden, 
Sir George, and Herang to the end of the 
trail where it struck the clearing. There | 
was here a confusion of tracks that rendered 
scouting hopeless. We were pushing our 
way through a thick tangle when suddenly 
the men, wielding their brush hooks ahead 
of us, fetched up with a warning. 

Leyden thrust forward, I at his elbow, 
and for a moment my heart stood still and 
my mouth went dry as a bone. Beside a 
rotted fallen log lay a long mottled shape, 
its middle part distended, though not as 
greatly as might have been expected. 

I thought that Herang had deceived 
me for the sake of my peace of mind, 
for the gorged boa looked to me precisely 
like the one that had taken Ransom. A 
chill of dread must have stabbed through 
Leyden, for he let out a muttered impre- 
cation between his clenched teeth. Re- 
gardless of all his own rules and regula- 
tions, he tossed up his weapon and took a 
snap shot that severed the boa’s neck. He 
barked an order to one of the trembling 
cutters, who quickly ripped open the 
writhing body with his hook. 

The carcass of the shoat, glairy and in 
the first stages of digestion, was disclosed. 
Leyden leaned against a tree, mopping 
his white forehead. 

“Thank God!” he muttered. 

Feeling very sick and wobbly, I said | 


would go back to the bungalow. Leyden | 


nodded, still fighting to regain his equi- 
librium. Several paces to the rear I came 
on Herang. 


“Go back to the bungalow with the | 


doctor and see that he keeps quiet,” 
Leyden ordered huskily. 

e started back along the path. When 
we had gone a couple of hundred yards, 
I said to Herang: 

“I know now what it is to feel like an 


assassin confronted by the victim of his | 


crime. That was a bad moment. I 
thought you had tricked me.” 

Herang shook his head. “There were 
two snakes, sar, the boa and its mate—”’ 
the reedy voice sank—‘‘and two pigs,” 
it added in an attenuated whisper. 
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If You Would Earn 
$10,000 a Year— 


There is a “‘mecting of the Board” this afternoon 
in scores of big corporations, In the quiet of their 
council-chambers, the directors will select the men 
to take control of important interests. Secretaries 
will be chosen, Treasurers, Vice-Presidents, Gen- 
eral Managers and Presidents. 

And the majority of the men selected will be— 
mark you—/aw-trained men! 

No guess-work about this. Today the /ega/ risk 
has become so great, the ability to analyze a busi- 
ness problem has become so vital, that more and 
more a thoro knowledge of the law is becoming an 
imperative requirement for promotion tothe higher 
posts of business. Legal training is the key to 

iterally thousands of executive positions paying 
better than $10,000 a year. 


STUDY LAW 
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universities. You graduate with the degree of 
LL.B —possessed with all the advantages of a thoro 
legal training as a foundation for independent 
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What I Think and Feel at 25 


(Continued from page 16) 


case of the family friend, | got no further. 
The syndicate man grasped my hand 
firmly. He shook it. Then he muttered 
something about interviewing a chorus 
girl who was reported to have an anklet of 
solid platinum, and hurried off. 

That’s the second incident. You see, I 
had managed to tell two different men that 
“age increased the vulner—” But they 
had not been interested. The old man had 
talked about himself and the syndicate 
man had talked about petting-parties. 
When I began to talk about the ‘“vul- 
ner—” they both had sudden engagements. 

So, with one hand on the Richeeench 
Amendment and the other hand on the 
serious part of the Constitution, I have 
taken an oath that I will tell somebody 
my story. 


AS a man grows older it stands to reason 
that his vulnerability increases. Three 
years ago, for instance, I could be hurt in 
only one way—through myself. If my 
best friend’s wife had her hair torn off 
by an electric washing-machine, I was 
grieved, of course. I would make my 
friend a long speech full of “old mans,” 
and finish up with a paragraph from 
Washington’s Farewell Address; but when 
I'd finished I could go to a good restaurant 
and enjoy my dinner as usual. If my 
second cousin’s husband had an artery 
severed while having his nails manicured, 
I will not deny that it was a matter of 
considerable regret to me. But when l 
heard the news I did not faint and have to 
be taken home in a passing laundry wagon. 

In fact I was pretty much invulnerable. 
I put up a conventional wail whenever a 
ship was sunk or a train got wrecked; but 
I don’t suppose, if the whole city of Chi- 
cago had been wiped out, I’d have lost a 
night’s sleep over it—unless something 
led me to believe that St. Paul was the 
next city on the list. Even then I could 
have moved my luggage over to Minne- 
apolis and rested pretty comfortably all 
night. 

But that was three years ago when | 
was still a young man. I was only twenty- 
two. When I said anything the book re- 
viewers didn’t like, they could say, “Gosh! 
That certainly is callow!” that fin- 
ished me. Label it “callow,” and that was 
enough. 

Well, now I’m twenty-five I’m not cal- 
low any longer—at least not so that I can 
notice it when I look in an ordinary mir- 
ror. Instead, I’m vulnerable. I’m vulner- 
able in every way. 

For the benefit of revenue agents and 
moving-picture directors who may be 
reading this magazine I will explain that 
vulnerable means easily wounded. Well, 
that’s it. I’m more easily wounded. I can 
not only be wounded in the chest, the 
feelings, the teeth, the bank account; but 
I can be wounded in the dog. Do I make 
myself clear? In the dog. 

No, that isn’t a new part of the body 
just discovered by the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute. I meana real dog. I mean if anyone 


‘gives my family dog to the dog-catcher 


he’s hurting me almost as much as he’s 
hurting the dog. He’s hurting me in the 


dog. And if our doctor says to me to- 
morrow, “That child of yours isn’t going 
to be a blonde after all,” well, he’s 
wounded me in a way I couldn’t: have 
been wounded in before, because I never 
before had a child to be wounded in. And 
if my daughter grows up and when she’s 
sixteen elopes with some fellow from Zion 
City who believes the world is flat—I 
wouldn’t write this except that she’s only 
six months old and can’t quite read yet, 
so it won’t put any ideas in her head— 
why, then I’ll be wounded again. 

About being wounded through your 
wife I will not enter into, as it is a delicate 
subject. I will not say anything about my 
case. But I have private reasons for 
knowing that if anybody said to your wife 
one day that it was a shame she would wear 
yellow when it made her look so peaked, 
you would suffer violently, within six hours 
afterward, for what that person said. 

“Attack him through his wife!” “ Kid- 
nap his child!” “Tie a tin can to his 
dog’s tail!” How often do we hear those 
slogans in life, not to mention in the 
movies. And how they make me wince! 
Three years ago, you could have yelled 
them outside my window all through a 
summer night, and I wouldn’t have batted 
an eye. The only thing that would have 
aroused me would have been: “Wait a 
minute. I think I can pot him from here.” 

I used to have about ten square feet of 
skin vulnerable to chills and fevers. Now 
I have about twenty. I have not person- 
ally enlarged—the twenty feet includes 
the skin of my family—but I might as 
well have, because if a chill or fever strikes 
any bit of that twenty feet of skin J begin 
to shiver. 

And so I ooze gently into middle age; 
for the true middle-age is not the acquire- 
ment of years, but the acquirement of a 
family. ‘The incomes of the childless have 
wonderful elasticity. Two people require 
a room and a bath; couple with child re- 
quire the millionaire’s suite on the sunny 
side of the hotel. 


S° LET mestart the religious part of this 
article by saying that if the Editor 
thought he was going to get something 
young and happy—yes, and callow—I have 
got to refer him to my daughter, if she will 
give dictation. If anybody thinks that I 
am callow they ought to see her—she’s so 
callow it makes me laugh. It even makes 
her laugh, too, to think how callow she is. 
If any literary critics saw her they’d have 
a nervous breakdown right on the spot. 
But, on the other hand, anybody writing 
to me, an editor or anybody else, is writing 
to a middle-aged man. 

Well, I’m twenty-five, and I have to 
admit that I’m pretty well satisfied with 
some of that time. That is to say, the first 
five years seemed to go all right—but the 
last twenty! They have been a matter of 
violently contrasted extremes. In fact, 
this has struck me so forcibly that from 
time to time I have kept charts, trying to 
figure out the years when I was closest to 
happy. Then I get mad and tear up the 
charts. 

Skipping that long list of mistakes 
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which passes for my boyhood I will say 
that I went away to preparatory school 
at fifteen, and that my two years there 
were ‘wasted, were years of utter and 
profitless unhappiness. I was unhappy be- 
cause I was cast into a situation where 
everybody thought I ought to behave just 
as they behaved—and I didn’t have the 
courage to shut up and go my own way, 
anyhow. 

For example, there was a rather dull 
boy at school named Percy, whose ap- 
proval, I felt, for some unfathomable rea- 
son, I must have. So, for the sake of this 
negligible cipher, I started out to let as 
much of my mind as I had under mild 
cultivation sink back into a state of heavy 
underbrush. I spent hours in a damp 
gymnasium fooling around with a muggy 
basket-ball and working myself into a 
damp, -muggy rage, when I wanted, in- 
stead, to go walking in the country. 

And all this to please Percy. He 
thought it was the thing to do. If you 
didn’t go through the damp business 
every day you were “morbid.” That was 
his favorite word, and it had me fright- 
ened. I didn’t want to be morbid. So I 
became muggy instead. 

Besides, Percy was dull in classes; so 
I used to pretend to be dull also. When I 
wrote stories I wrote them secretly, and 
felt like a criminal. If I gave birth to any 
idea that did not appeal to Percy’s pleas- 
ant, vacant mind I discarded the idea at 
once and felt like apologizing. 


Of COURSE Percy never got into col- 
lege. He went to work and I have 
scarcely seen him since, though I undei- 
stand that he has since become an under- 
taker of considerable standing. The time 
I spent with him was wasted; but, worse 
than that, I did not enjoy the wasting of 
it. At least, he had nothing to give me, 
and I had not the faintest reasons for car- 
ing what he thought or said. But when I 
discovered this it was too late. 

The worst of it is that this same business 
went on until I was twenty-two. That is, 
I'd be perfectly happy doing just what I 
wanted to do, when somebody would be- 
gin shaking his head and saying: 

“Now see here, Fitzgerald, you mustn’t 
go on doing that. It’s—it’s morbid.” 

And I was always properly awed by the 
word ‘“‘ morbid,” so I quit what I wanted 
to do and what it was good for me to do, 
and did what some other fellow wanted 
me to do. Every once in a while, though, 
I used to tell somebody to go to the devil; 
otherwise | never would have done any- 
thing at all. 

In officers’ training camp during 1917 
I started to write a novel. I would begin 
work at it every Saturday afternoon at 
one and work like mad until midnight. 
Then I would work at it from six Sunday 
morning until six Sunday night, when I 
had to report back to barracks. I was 
thoroughly enjoying myself. 

After a month three friends came to me 
with scowling faces: 

“See here, Fitzgerald, you ought to use 
the week-ends in getting some good rest 
and recreation. The way you use them is 
—is morbid!” 

That word convinced me. It sent the 
usual shiver down my spine. The next 
week end I laid the novel aside, went into 
town with the others and danced all night 
at a party. But I began to worry about 


$10,000 reward for 
a Palmer student’s imagination 


THE first prize of $10,000 in the Chicago 
Dail 


ews scenario contest was 
awarded to Miss Winifred Kimball, of Apa- 
lachicola, Florida. It is the biggest prize 
ever offered for a scenario. 

The contest was open to everybody. 
Nearly 30,000 entered, many professional 
scenarists competing. Miss Kimball, an 
amateur heretofore unknown to the screen, 
wrote “Broken Chains,” the scenario ad- 
judged best. 

Miss Kimball is an enthusiastic student of 
the Palmer Course and Service. Of the 
Palmer Plan she writes: 

“There is something unique in the kindly in- 
terest that the Palmer institution evinces to- 
ward itsstudents. I feel that much of my success 
is due to its practical instructions. I have ad- 
vantaged greatly from the fundamental wisdom 
of its criticisms and teachings.” 

A second prize of $1,000 was won by Mrs. 
Anna Mezquida, of San Francisco, also a 
Palmer student. Seven other students of 
the Palmer Plan won $500 prizes. 

Until the Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
discovered and developed their gifts in its 
nation-wide search for screen imagination, 
these prize winners were unknown to the 
motion picture industry. 

That search goes on and on. ‘Through a 
questionnaire test which»reveals creative 
imagination if it exists, more hidden talent. 
will yet be uncovered. The test is offered 
free to you in this page. 

* * * 


This is the kind of story that needs little 
elaboration. The awards speak for them- 
selves. The Chicago Daily News put its 
great influence and resources behind the 
motioa picture industry, which desperately 
needs fresh imagination for scenarios. 
Thirty-one cash prizes amounting to $30,000 
were offered. Thirty thousand professional 
and amateur writers competed. Their manu- 
scripts were identified to the judges, not by 
author’s name, but by number. 

The judges—among whom were David 
Wark Griffith, the famous producer, Samuel 
Goldwyn, whose studios will produce the 
first prize scenario, Norma Talmadge and 
Charles Chaplin, screen stars, and Rupert 
Hughes, celebrated author and scenarist— 
selected “Broken Chains” as the best of the 
30,000 scenarios entered. 
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MISS WINIFRED KIMBALL, who 
won first prize of $10,000 in the 


Chicago Daily News 
scenario contest. 


To a Southern girl, who lives in a little village of 
3,000 population, that selection meant a check for 
$10,000, and a career. 

_ To the Palmer Photoplay Corporation, the incident 
is just one more gratifying PAPAT, a Palmer student's 
brilliant success. 


A public that makes its own scenarios 


In its issue of April 1, announcing the prize winners, 
the Daily News quoted the judges as agreeing that— 
‘t—it proves bey all doubt that the American 
public can supply its own art industry, ‘the 
movies,’ with plenty of impressive plots drawn 
from real life.’ 
That is the message which the Palmer Photoplay Cor- 
poration emphasizes in its nation-wide search for cre- 
ative imagination. As the accredited agent of the mo- 
tion picture industry for getting the stories without 
which production of motion pictures cannot go on, the 
Palmer organization seeks to enlist the country’s 
Imagination for the fascinating and well paid profes- 
sion of scenario writing. Here, in the inspiring story 
told on this page, is proof that Imagination exists in 
unexpected places; evidence that it can be inspired to 
produco, and trained in the screen technique, by the 
almer Home Course and Service in photoplay 
writing. 


A free test of your imagination 


Imagination is the indispensable gift of the scenarist. 
It exists in men and women who never suspect its 
presence. The problem of the motion picture industry 
1s to discover it, and train it to serve the screen. 

By a remarkable questionnaire, the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation is enabled to test the imaginative 

aculties of any person who will send for it and answer 

its questions. The test is free. The results of careful 
analysis by our Examining Board will be given you. 
We shall be frank. If your questionnaire indicates 
that you do not possess the gifts required for screen 
writing, we shall advise ya to think no more of writ- 
ing for the screen. But if you have those gifts we shall 
accept you, should you so elect, for enrollment in the 
Palmer Course and Service. 

The opportunity is immense, the rewards are limit- 
less. Will you take this free confidential test in your 
own home, and determine whether it is worth your 
while to try for the big things—as Miss Kimball did? 

The questionnaire will be sent to you promptly and 
without obligation, if you clip the coupon below. Do 
it now, before you forget. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation 
Dept. of Education 124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PLEASE send me, without cost or obli- 
tion on my , your questionnaire. 
will answer the questions in it and re- 

turn it to you for analysis. If I pass the 

test, I am to receive further information 
, about your Course and Service. 
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Copyright, 1922, Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
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EASON after season, the orchard, the farm and 
the sea yield their harvests, and modern can- 
ning factories gather them in. Automatic machines 
and conveyors sort, prepare and seal the produce 
under scientific processes that insure wholesome- 


ness and purity. 


Because these sanitary operations must be main- 
tained at full speed during packing seasons, to avoid 
costly delays and spoilage, leading packers use 
Robbins & Myers Motors. In these plants, as in 
factories of every type, R&M Motors are giving 
reliable, constant service. 
Any power problem can be simplified by a survey of 
therecords established by R& M Motors in like work 
or under similar conditions. Upon request we will 
gladly send a list of R&M users in your vicinity. 


R&M Motors are mode for all services; sizes 
range from zy to 100 horsepower, inclusive 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohio - 


Robbins & Myers 


Motors and Fans 


Brantford, Ontario 


Home 


SAt 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
e] Wonderful home study music lessons under 
By Mail great American and European teachers 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness 
The only recognized Conservatory of Music giving lessons 
by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD. 
The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for home 
study’based upon lessons containing the cream of the life's 


pens WAN 
j 


teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the | 


individual instruction of specialists, is now attained. 
The instruction of a master—the tndividual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—ts yours to 
command from the very moment you enroll. 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to results. Anyone can learn at home. 

Write telling us course you are 
Any Instrument interested in— Piano, Har- 
mony,Volce, PublicSchoo! M usic,V iolin, Cornet, Mandolin, 


Guitar, Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send our Free | 


Catalog with detalls of course you want. Send now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
632 St -Myers Building Chicago, Illinois 


WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


Meyer Both College, a Department of 
the Meyer Both Company, offers you a 


different and practical training. If you like to draw, 
develop your talent. Study this practical course 
taught by the largest commercial art organization in 
the field, with twenty years’ suecess—which each year 
produces and sells to advertisers in the United States 
and Canada over 10,000 commercial drawings. Who 


else could give you so wide an experience? Com- 
mercial Art is a business necessity—the demand 
for commercial artists is greater every year. 
It's a highly paid, intensely interesting 
profession, equally open to both men 
and women. Home study instruction. 
Get facts before you enroll in any 
school. Get our special booklet, 
“YOUR OPPORTUNITY” — for one 
half the cost of mailing — 4c in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 


OF COMMERCIAL ART 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St, Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOTE:—To Art and Engraving 
Firms: Secure practical artists 
hh among our graduates. Write usa 


| my novel. I worried so much that I re- 
turned to camp, not rested, but utterly 
miserable. I was morbid then. But I 
| Never went to town again. I finished the 
novel. It was rejected; but a year later I 
rewrote it and it was published under the 

| title, “This Side of Paradise.” 
But before I rewrote it I had a list of 
“morbids,” chalked up against people that, 
| placed end to end, would have reached to 


| the nearest lunatic asylum. It was morbid : 

| 

To get engaged without enough money 
to marry 

To leave the advertising business after 
three months 

3d. To want to write at all 

4th. To think I could 

sth. To write about “silly little boys and 

girls that nobody wants to read about” 


| Ist. 


| 2d. 


And so on, until a year later, when I 
found to my surprise hat everybody had 
been only kidding—they had believed all 
their lives that writing was the only thing 
for me, and had hardly been able to keep 
fiom telling me all the time. 

But I am really not old enough to begin 
drawing morals out of my own life to 
elevate the young. I will save that pas- 
| ume until I am sixty; and then, as I have 
said, I will concoct a Scott Fitzgerald who 
| will make Benjamin Franklin look like a 
| lucky devil who loafed into prominence. 
| Even in the above account I have man- 
| aged to sketch the outline of a small but 
| neat halo. | take it all back. I am twenty- 

five years old. I wish I had ten million 
dollars, and never had to do another lick 
of work as long as I live. 

But as I do have to keep at it, I might 
as well declare that the chief thing I’ve 
learned so far is: If you don’t know much 
—well, nobody else knows much more. 
And nobody knows half as much about 
your own interests as you know. 

IF YOU believe in anything very strongly 

—including yourself—and if you go after 
that thing alone, you end up in jail, in 
heaven, in the headlines, or in the largest 
house in the block, according to what you 
started after. If you don’t believe in any- 
thing very strongly—including yourself— 
you go along, and enough money is made 
| out of you to buy an automobile for some. 
| other fellow’s son, and you marry if you’ve 
got time, and if you do you have a lot of 
children, whether you have time or not, 
| and finally you get tired and you die. 

If you’re in the second of those two 
classes you have the most fun before 
you're twenty-five. If you’re in the first, 
you have it afterward. 

You see, if you’re in the first class you’ll 
| frequently be called a darn fool—or worse. 
That was as true in Philadelphia about 
1727 as it is to-day. Anybody knows that 
a kid that walked around town munching 
a loaf of bread and not caring what any- 
body thought was a darn fool. It stands 
to reason! But there are a lot of darn fools 
who get their pictures in the schoolbooks 
—with their names under the pictures. 
And the sensible fellows, the ones that 
had time to laugh, well, their pictures are 
in there, too. But their names aren’t—and 
the laughs look sort of frozen on their faces. 

The particular sort of darn fool I mean 
ought to remember that he’s least a darn 
fool when he’s being called a darn fool. 
The main thing is to be your own kind 
of a darn fool. 

(The above advice is of course only for 
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darn fools under twenty-five. It may be 
all wrong for darn fools over twenty-five.) 

I don’t know why it is that when I start 
to write about being twenty-five I sud- 
denly begin to write about darn fools. 
I do not see any connection. Now, if I 
were asked to write about darn fools, 
I would write about people who have their 
front teeth filled with gold, because a friend 
of mine did that the other day, and after 
being mistaken for a jewelry store three 
times in one hour he came up and asked me 
if I thought it showed too much. As I am \ 
a kind man, I told him | would not have X X SS 
noticed it if the sun hadn’t been so strong | $ 
on r t aotea Bia mihe had tone. J Ch D e e 

“Well,” he said, “the dentist told me a 
porcelain filling never lasted more than he arm of aintiness 
ten years.” 

“Ten years! Why, you may be dead in 
ten ih 

“That’s true.” charm is alw i tas 

“Of course it’ll be nice that all the time | jk SF SEATS Seung Oe hae At 30 SORE 
you’re x your coffin yov’ll never have to 
worry about your teeth.” 5 g : i P : 

A Lf dit sos ad ass e sae shout hale Fine toilet preparations bring out this charm. Larkin 
the people in the world are always having Toilet Preparations are of highest standard and quality. They 
their front teeth filled with gold. That is, | K de with kill. į isis. Ce : a 
they're figuring on twenty years from now. | @ are made with expert skill, in an institution which has studied 
Well, when you’re young it’s all right this art for two generations. 
figuring your success a long ways ahead— 
if you don’t make it too long. But as for Prices of Larkin Toilet Preparations are based on cost of 
your pleasure—your front teeth!—it’s bet- 
ter to figure on to-day. 


AND that’s the second thing I learned 
while getting vulnerable and middle- 
aged. Let me recapitulate: 

st. I think that compared to what you 
know about your own business nobody 


GE is not amatter of years. The woman of personal 


as the charm of daintiness ? 


manufacture. That is why Larkin prices are so low, compared 
with ordinary retail prices for equally high quality. 

Let the neighborly, helpful Larkin Secretary nearest you 
explain the Larkin Plan of Factory-to-Family Saving. 


else knows anything. And if anybody | I Free on Request v 
knows more about K than you do, then | { Send postal for attrac- Lattkhttt Co tac. 
it’s his business and you’re Ais man, not tive new Larkin Catalog Established, 1875 
ponr own. And as soon seyon business | 9 No. 29 just off the press. - A National Anatituison 
comes your business yov’ll know more 
about it than artybody else. | Buffalo, N. Y. 
2d. Never have your front teeth filled Chicago, IIl. 
with gold. Me Peoria, Ill. 


And now I will stop pretending to be a A l g Philadelphia, Pa. 
pleasant young fellow and disclose my real : 
nature. I will prove to you, if you have 


not found it out already, that I have a } f 7 a a n epee a oo ee ae Se 

mean streak and nobody would like to Gem, i LAR KI N 

have me for a son. TA S ; LARKIN 
I do not like old people. They are al- 

ways talking about their “experience” — 

and very few of them have any. In fact, 


most of them go on making the same mis- 
takes at fifty and believing in the same 


white list of approved twenty-carat lies 9 e 

that they did at seventeen. And it all Here S The Gift that Two New Books 

starts with my old friend vulnerability. Pleases Most bu EDGAR A. GUEST 
Y : 5 


Take a woman of thirty. She is con- 
sidered lucky if she has allied herself to a If you have a friend that is í 7 
\ shut in or lonely, you can “Making the House a Home” 


multitude of things; her husband, her ut in o 
a £ x please him most with a set A masterpiece in by America’s be: 
children, her home, her servant. If she of Puzzle Peg—the biggest nnn. ton y aT TE RSS 


has three homes, eight children, and four- b, box of fun. It is the most $ en 

teen servants, she is considered luckier R F (patina and mysterious pus- All That Matters 

still. (This, of course, does not generally é try for hours and think it can't be ‘The latest book of verse by Mr. Guest, 
b done but already 30 solutions have beautifully bound. Twenty-one full-page 

apply to more husbands). = ; found. pictures by famous artists. $2.50, net. 


worried by any trouble occurring to any of Just Folks 
these people or things. She is ten times as 

vulnerable. Moreover, she can never break 8 
one of these ties or relieve herself of one z 
of these burdens except at the cost of 


been found. 
ow, when she was young she worried | ¢ ; 
only about herself; but now she must be | ~ pPu3z3le-Peġ Ahes Aren f ers 


is the greatest soli- 


SS taire gameeverinvented. When the Day is Done. ... 
The biggest seller in years. Also in sets of cloth and leather binding. 


Y ill find it sale 
ou wi nd it on: sale nt AE Dowkecoece 


great pain and sorrow to herself. They (om wherever good games are f I : 2 
are the things that break her, and yet they | s sold. If you have trouble in getting or mailed postpaid on receipt of price by 
are the most precious things in life. our st, = 50 Fevers aq = at ip THE REILLY & LEE COMPANY 
: $ y sèt postpai ogether wi ookle ichi i 
In consequence, everything which of 30 problems. 1006 S.: Michigan Avoine, ‘Chicago 


doesn’t go to make her secure, or at least | Lubbers & Bell, 723 Second Ave., Clinton, lowa 


Price, per pair. Name of car and model 


Apperson — Buick (4) — Chalmers — Chevrolet 
(490)—Dodge— Durant —Ford —Gardner —Gray 
—Hupmobile—Kissel—Liberty (Open)—McL aughlin— 
Maibohm—Mitchell (D-40)—Overland. 
$ Allen —American—Anderson—Buick (6)—Cadil- 
lac—Case (Lt. 6)—Chandler—Chevrolet (F. B.)— 
Cole—Cleveland—Columbia—Comet—Crow-Elk hart— 
Davis — Daniels — Dixie — Dort — Duesenberg-Straight 
—Earl—Elgin— Essex — Franklin —Gardner—Grant— 
Handley-Kni htr—Holmes—Hudson—]J ackson—Jordan 
— Kelsey — Ring — Lafayette — Leach — Lexington — 
Liberty (Closed )—Lincoln—M axwell—Mitchell (C-42) 
— Moline-Knight — National — Nash — Oakland — 
Oldsmobile — Pack ard — Paige (Lt.)— Pierce-Arrow — 
Rickenbacker—Stearns-Knight—Studebaker—Templar 
—Waltham—Willys-Knight—Wills-S ainte-Claire. 
$6 Auburn — Biddle — Brewster — Bush —Chevrolet 
(18-D)—Case —Cunningham —Haynes—H. C. S. 
—Locomobile—McF arlan—M armon — Mercer —M oon 
—Premier—Paige (6-66)—Peerless (56)—Reo—Roamer 
— Rolls Royce — Stanley — Stevens-Duryea — Stutz — 


Tomorrow—you may have 
to explain to the coroner 
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OU may say, ‘‘My lights 
weren’t good — but ¢hey 
should have been. The respon- 
sibility is YOURS! 

Why take chances a single night 
more? Why not geta lens that will 
do all the things a lens shou/d do? 
The Bausch & Lomb lens is what 
you need. Bausch & Lomb have 
specialized in lens-making for seven- 
ty years. No wonder they know 
how to make a rea/ motor lens. 

These lenses spread an even light 
from ditch to ditch; they light the 
road around turns; they hoid the 
rays below eye level—because they 
are scientifically correct. Thus they 
are legal in every state and are 
standard equipment on the Cadillac, 
Rolls-Royce, Lincoln and other 
cars that use only the best. 


You can put them on in 5 minutes, 
yourself. Act now. Just mail us 
your check and be sure to mention 
the make and model of your car. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Dept.C 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Velie —Westcott —Winton. 


Write for illustrated 
TENT. ide book and “RECORD 
© SF INVENTION BLANK.” 


Send model or sketch and description of inven- 
tion for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 
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ONE MINUTE NOW 32'00P%5 $20.00" a month extras In your 
spare time, acting as our representative for The American 


Me » We He c on, Collier's Weekly, The 
agazine, Woman's Home Compani as y 


Mentor, and Farm and Fireside. Write 
Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 21-A 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., 416 West 13th St., New York City 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Mercerized 
Hose 
ve 


OMBINING smart appear- 

ance with very long wear, 
Iron Clad No. 98 solve stocking 
problems of the young girl. 


Of lly bright 1 , th 
jese LUSLYOUS Xes brier lw, thee 


silk. And the double sole and 4 
ply heel and toe give them the 
durability for which all Iron Clad 
hosiery is noted. 


Colors: Black, White, African 


Brown. 


Best of all are the prices, 50c for 
sizes 6 to 814, 6oc sizes 9 to IO, 
(East of the Rockies). 

Get several pair. If your dealer 
doesn’t carry No. 98, order direct, 
enclosing remittance and state size 
and colors desired. Your order 
will be promptly filled postpaid. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
204 Vine St. St. Joseph, Mich. 


to give her a sense of security, startles and 
annoys her. She acquires only the useless 
knowledge found in cheap movies, cheap 
novels, and the cheap memoirs of titled 
foreigners. 

By this time ‘her husband also has be- 
come suspicious of anything gay or new. 
He seldom addresses her, except in a series 
of profound grunts, or to ask whether she 
has sent his shirts out to the laundry. At 
the family dinner on Sunday he occasion- 
ally gives her some fascinating statistics 
on party politics, some opinions from that 
morning’s newspaper editorial. 

But after thirty, both husband and wife 
know in their hearts that the game is up. 
Without a few cocktails social intercourse 
becomes a torment. It is no longer spon- 
taneous; it is a convention by which they 
agree to shut their eyes to the fact that 
the other men and women they know are 
tired and dull and fat, and yet must be 
put up with as politely as they themselves 
are put up with in their turn. 

I have seen many happy young couples 
—but I have seldom seen a happy home 
after husband and wife are thirty. Most 
homes can be divided into four classes: _ 

1st. Where the husband is a pretty conceited 
guy who thinks that a dinky insurance business 
is a lot harder than raising babies, and that 
everybody ought to kow-tow to him at home. 
He is the kind whose sons usually get away 
from home as soon as they can walk. 

2d. When the wife has got a sharp tongue 
and the martyr complex, and thinks she’s the 
only woman in the world that ever had a child. 
This is probably the unhappiest home of all. 

3d. Where the children are always being 
reminded how nice it was of the parents to 
bring them into the world, and how they ought 
to respect their parents for being born in 1870 
instead of 1902. 

4th. Where everything is for the children. 
Where the parents pay much more for the 
children’s education than they can afford, and 
spoil them unreasonably. This usually ends 
by the children being ashamed of the parents. 


ND yet I think that marriage is the 
most satisfactory institution we have. 
I’m simply stating my belief that when 
Life has used us for its purposes it takes 
away all our attractive qualities and gives 
us, instead, ponderous but shallow convic- 
tions of our own wisdom and “experience.” 
Needless to say, as old people run the 
world, an enormous camouflage has been 
built up to hide the fact that only young 
people are attractive or important. 

Having got in wrong with many of the 
readers of this article, I will now proceed 
to close. If you don’t agree with me on 
any minor points you have a right to say: 
“Gosh! He certainly is callow!” and turn 
to something else. Personally I do not 
consider that I am callow, because I do 
not see how anybody of my age could be 
callow. For instance, I was reading an 
article in this magazine a few months ago 
by a fellow named Ring Lardner that says 
he is thirty-five, and it seemed to me how 
young and happy and care free he was in 
comparison with me. 

Maybe he is vulnerable, too. He did not 
say so. Maybe when you get to be thirty- 
five you do rot know any more how vul- 
nerable you are. All I can say is that if he 
ever gets to be twenty-five again, which 
is very unlikely, maybe he will agree with 
me. The older I grow the more | get so 
I don’t know anything. If I had been 
asked to do this article about five years 
ago it might have been worth reading. 
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The Three Secrets 
of Getting on With 
Animals or With 
Human Beings 


(Continued from page 27) 


Occasionally rabbits display some very 
amusing traits of character worthy of a 
mischievous little kiddie himself. One day 
I was posing three bunnies under a vase 
full of lilies-of-the-valley. They behaved 
beautifully as long as I faced them, never 
so much as giving an upward look at the 
tempting sprays overhead. Finally I 
turned to adjust the camera, which 
occupied my attention for several minutes. 
When I turned back again, the three bun- 
nies were calmly chewing the last few stems 
of what had been a beautiful bouquet. 

On another occasion one of my little 
bunny models had been placed on the 
platform, hitched to a tiny cart full of 
eggs. The picture was to show the Faster 
bunny busily engaged in transporting his 
stock in trade. No doubt Mr. Rabbit got 
it into his furry little head that he was 
wasting time by sitting idle, especially as 
Faster was approaching and there was so 
much to be done. So he started briskly for 
the edge of the platform, the wagon of 
eggs, of course, following behind. When 
he reached the limit of the platform he 
never so much as paused, but went right 
over the edge, to his own great consterna- 
tion and the destruction of a dozen per- 
fectly good hens’ eggs. Fortunately the 
drop was a slight one. 

With all his little foibles however, a 
rabbit is a delightful companion to work 
with. He repays you a hundredfold for 
any little favors you confer upon him. A 
bit of celery or a slice of carrot is all that 
is necessary to cement his friendship. 


ONE of my star performers is a cat 
named Rags, whose photographic like- 
ness has had a larger circulation than that 
of any other pet animal in the world. He 
displays the most remarkable intellect for 
a cat and seems to enter into the spirit of 
pose. Ifa rag is tied around his head he 
will take on the most distressed air, just 
as though he were experiencing in all 
reality the morning after the night before. 

No matter how difficult the pose, Rags 
will never rebel. He has been kept before 
the camera as long as two hours at a 
stretch, without making any attempt to 
jump from the stand. When the very 
limit of his patience has been reached he 
will give a protesting little murmur. But 
a choice bit of meat and a few moments on 
the ground will at once restore him to all 
his former amiability. 

His first experience with a mirror was 
disconcerting, and goes to prove that many 
animals possess some of the frailties of 
human nature. The picture to be taken 
was to show his reflection in the glass 
arrayed in all the glory of a society bud 
in Kittycat Land. 

But the moment Rags spied his double 
in the mirror, his whiskers be an to quiver 
and_he greeted her with a “Miaow” in a 
very polite, high-cat-society sort of tone. 
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our commun: a i We furnish every- 
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WLDOUCIAS ERODUCI IS GUARANTEED f 
BY MORE T FORTY YEARS ih 
EXPERIENCE TN My MAKING FINE SHOES 


THEY ARE MADE OF THE BEST 
AND FINEST LEATHERS, by skilled 
shoemakers, all workin to make the 
best shoes for the price that moneys ae 
buy. The quality is unsurpassed. O 

by examining them can you a raai 
ate their wonderful value. Shbes of 
equal quality cannot be bought else- 
where at anywhere near our prices. 


OUR $7.00 AND $8.00 SHOES ARE 
EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD VALUES. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our 108 stores at factory cost. We 

do not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. Itis worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 


YOU PAY ONLY O Established 1876 
ee ONE EROFIT Catalog Free 


THE STAMPED PRICE f| SEE THAT THE NAME AND PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION [f| IS STAMPED ON THE SOLE. Do 
$ not take a substitute and pay extra President 


profits. Order direct from the factory W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
and save money. 144 Rnark 8t. Brockton. Mass. 
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| The stranger cat was equally polite, Her 
nod of apparent recognition was instan- 
taneous. 

Rags’s next salutation was more pro- 
nounced, and intimated strongly that the 
visitor was an intruder who needed to be 
chastised. ‘Come out from behind that 
glass and [’ll lick you to a frazzle,” was 
the challenge of his gleaming eyes as he 
stuck out a tentative paw with every claw 
unsheathed. 

But, lo and behold! the other cat was 
apparently just as eager to do battle! 
Out flew another paw with just as many 
| claws unsheathed. 

‘The next instant Rags, with a lunge and 
a snarl, flung the mirror aside with a flirt 
of his paw and pounced on—nothing! 

His discomfiture was ludicrous—but 
only for an instant. He recovered his 
poise without the flicker of a whisker and 
eyed me with a look of wise conceit. 

“Did you see me scare him away?” he 
seemed to say. 

There has been only one instance, in all 
my experience with domestic pets, of my 
being either scratched or bitten. On that 
occasion I had ordered a pair of gray 
squirrels from a dealer in a neighboring 
city. They were guaranteed to be per- 
fectly tame. When the crate arrived at 
the express office I was there to greet the 
new arrivals, and stuck my hand down 
between the slats of the crate to pet my 
future models. Quick as a flash, one of the 
squirrels sank his teeth into the intruding 
finger, to the accompaniment of angry 
chattering from his little brother. 


UALITY has made Pears’ the Strange to say, those two little denizens 

f. fs lexi of the woods never became very friendly. 
avorite complexion soap 9 They were quite willing to pose for a pic- 

for overa century anda quarter. ture, so OBE ae I did not attempt to pick 
them up. Later, when they were given 


eed or away for pets, they became the friendliest 
Good morning! ‘ Sy little pair of tykes you’d wish to see. They 

Have you used Pears’ Soap? SOAP were constantly crawling all over their 

new master and exploring his pockets for 

something to eat. This was the only case 
in which I failed to win the confidence of 
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HE star comedian of my ‘group of 
animal performers was a goat named 
Mike; or, rather, he was only a youngster, 


` By = . . . , 
se tions and 8 months’ | Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost a kid who was forever karn e had the 
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Keith Corporation, 562 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. | Detroit, mich. Gesrgetewa Onis lhe lady who gave him his morning 


drink of milk was constantly complaining 
ie hd ied 

of Mike’s ungentlemanly behavior. That 

contrary goat never once failed to upset 
ARGE MANUFACTURER UF the pan of milk the first time it was offered 
4 SHIRTS wants Agents to sell f ~ 

complete line of shirts direct to to him. Then, when the pan had been 

Values, No capital or experience refilled, he would partake of it as peace- 

A oae J abiy and politely as you please. 

507 Broadway New York, N Y One of the most delightful models I have 

had was a kitten named Tiddledy Winks, 

because of his funny habit of jumping at 


© 
every moving thing he saw, from a flut- 
tering leaf to his own shadow. He was 
just a ball of yellow fluff; but he could 


INSTEAD OF KALSOMINE OR WALL PAPER get into more kinds of mischief than I 


supposed existed. On one occasion he was 

LABASTINE beautifies your walls—modernizes your home, | rescued just in time, after he had jumped 

and conduces to the health of your family. Alabastine is | into a bucket without first finding out that 
durable, sanitary, economical; for interior surfaces plaster, | it was half full of water. i 

or wallboard—in full five pound packages, directions on package; mixes with He was one of the most difficult sub- 

cold water. All Alabastine packages have cross and circle printed in red. | jects I have ever hotographed, because it 

ALABASTINE CO., 648 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. | seemed impossible for him to keep still. 
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The bulb hanging in front of the camera 
had an irresistible fascination for him. I 
dressed him up once in a pinafore and 
bonnet; and then, hoping to keep him 
quiet while I was getting things ready, I 
put him in a little basket. 

That didn’t suit Tiddledy at all. So 
he crawled out of the basket and started 
for the door. His dress kept tripping him 
up and his bonnet got over one ear, but 
he finally reached the porch, where his 
mother, Ruffles, was sunning herself. 
However, it takes a wise cat to know her 
own child when dressed in clothes that 
nature never intended it to wear. Ruffles 
gave her son one horrified glance, took 
refuge under the porch, and growled 
menacingly when Tiddledy tried to follow 
her. 

When kittens and puppies are only a 
few weeks old they seem like a happy 
family. They will play together with 


never a thought of the inherent animosi-- 


ties of their different natures, that will 
trouble them later on. But as they grow 
older -Master Rover pulls little Miss 
Kitty’s tail entirely too often, and she 
finds it necessary to give him a cuff over 
the ear more and more frequently to im- 
prove his manners. A puppy loves to 
tease, and a kitten resents it. 


BUNNY is the Beau Brummel of all 

our little friends in fur. Just as soon 
as he doffs his attire after his performance 
before the camera, he starts in to improve 
his appearance. First of all, he will comb 
out his whiskers and polish his nose with 
both busy little forepaws. After which he 
goes carefully over his little furry coat 
god smooths down every recalcitrant 

air. 

He is ready for his dinner at any and all 
times. He will eat his supper as soon as 
dinner is finished, and it pleases him 
immensely to have breakfast waiting for 
him immediately after that. His idea of a 
good time is a whale of a banquet, lasting 
the whole day and part of the night. 

I have photographed cats, dogs, rab- 
bits, pigs, squirrels, goats, donkeys, 
chickens, ducklings, turkeys, and a calf. 
The easiest to handle are puppies, espe- 
cially collie, shepherd, and beagle puppies. 
The fox terrier is the live wire of the dog 
world. He looks very alert in a picture, 
but the picture is hard to get, twice as 
hard as a picture of a collie or a shepherd. 
A lap dog 1s no good at all—too indifferent 
and lazy. 

Practice in my work, as in any other, 
makes perfect. I have developed an al- 
most intuitive sense of when to press the 
bulb. If I hadn’t, there would be so many 
blurred negatives that it would not pay 
me to do this work at all. As it is, only 
about thirty plates, out of every hundred 
exposed, are good. 
he wardrobe I have for my little models 
contains a dress, or a uniform, for almost 
every imaginable character, from a wee 
party gown for a kitten to a policeman’s 
uniform for a puppy. l could outfit a 
whole court, from the king and the queen 
down to the jester and all the other 
retainers. 

But these are the mere surface details. 
They would be useless if I had not learned 
the secret of how to get along with animals 

nerves, great patience, and a genu- 


ine love for them. As I said before, those’ 


are the three essentials in getting along 
with human beings also. 


Be the Paul Whiteman 


of Your Town 


You may have the talent to develop into an internationally 
famous musician like Paul Whiteman. Paul Whiteman’s 
g Orchestra is the highest paid in the world. Whether 
you expect to develop into a great artist, or jusi 
want to play for your own and your friends 
enjoyment, start your musical career with a 


BUESA 


True-Tone Saxophone 


It is the easiest of all wind instruments to play and one ot 
the most beautiful. Three first lessons sent free. You can learn 
the scale in an hour's practice and play popular music in a few 


PAUL WHITEMAN 


The Maestro whoSymphon- 
ized Syncopation. Victor 

Records by Paul White- 
manand his Orchestra, 
all played with 

Buescher Instru- 
ments, often sell 
to a million 
each. 


weeks. Practice is a pleasure because you learn so quickly. You 
we can take your place in a band within 90 days, if you so desire, Un- 
rivaled for home entertainment, church, lodge or school. In big 


demand for orchestra dance music. A Saxophone will enable you 
to take an important part in the musical development of your community 
It increases your popularity and your opportunities, as well as your pleasure 


“Finest Instruments He Ever Heard” 


Paul Whiteman recently wrote: “Buescher Saxophones match all the soft effects of 
the string choir, are equal to any demand in legato or staccato effect, have much more 
volume than the strings and a superb richness and variety of tone-color. Buescher Saxo- 
phones, Trumpets, Trombones and Basses are the finest instruments I have ever seen or heard. | We use 
no other make at the Palais Royal, in our occasional theatrical engagements or in our Victor Records.’ 
True-Tone Musical Instruments have helped make famous Vincent Lopez, Ben Krueger, Tom Brown, 
Clyde Doerr, Meyer Davis and thousands of others. $500 to $1,000 weekly for but two hours a day is not 
uncommon for musicians of such ability to earn. Hear their records on the p a2 pr ky 75% of all popula: 
phonograph records are played with Buescher Instruments. Ask for pictures of the Nation’s Record } akers. 
$ You may order any Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone 
Free Trial—Easy Payments or other Band or Orchestral Instrument without paying in advance, anc 
try it six days in your own home, without obligation. 
If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to suit 
our convenience. Mention the instrument interested 
n and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 


Saxophone Book Free 4{°% almost 300 


BUE BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
11 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
| Kindly mail to me Saxophone Book. 
Shall we also send you Free Complete Catalogue of 
all Buescher True-Tone Brass Band Instruments? 


string Instrumentsare almost entirely displaced by Saxo- j 
phones in all nationally popular orchestras. Our Free N ' 
Saxophone Book tells maen Saxophone takes violin ame ...._. — | 
cello and bass parts and many other things you would | 

like to know. Send coupon for a copy. P. O. Address........ — 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. | m1- - | 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments Instrument I play ia... -F 


1156 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


“You see John, the Joneses don’t 

have to walk. They put a 

WASCO in their garage. 
Why don’t we?” 

=> You Should. Prices are Reduced 


„Prepare, > A WASCO costs less than one 
Sabot freeze-up. It costs less for coal than 
Comfort all street car fare. Besides, think of the com- 
Winter. fort and satisfaction in stepping into a warm 


= garage and a warm car. A quick, easy start. 


THE Wasco REGULATES ITSELF 


ALL WINTER WITHOUT ATTENTION 
you only put on coal once a day. You DON’T touch the drafts. Our patented 
regulation automatically takes care of any weather changes. WASCO comes 
all complete and any handy man can quickly set it up. NOT connected to any 
city water supply. This is the original hot water system, used by tens of thousands 
Of car owners. today for cai 


W. A. Scuveit Mee. Co., Inc. 
201 Eastwood Station, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Makers of 
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Vacuum Cleaners 
Always Need 
Regular Oiling 


There’s a tiny electric motor in 
your portable vacuum cleaner that 
revolves at incredible speed— 
many times as fast as you can pos- 
sibly operate your sewing machine. 


Regular oiling is just as necessary 
for that miniature motor as it is for 
the huge power dynamo, to relieve 
friction and consequent wear. 


3-in-One 


originally a bicycle oil, in 25 years has 
become the most widely used packaged 
oil for all kinds of light mechanisms. 
Try it on everything about the house 
that ever needs oiling. 


The Universal 
Household Oil 


Read the Dictionary packed with every 
bottle. It explains seventy-nine sep- 
arate uses for 3-in One in the home. 


FREE— Generous sample and Dic- 


tionary of Usesfree on request, 
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3-in-One is sold at all good 
stores in l-oz., 3-o0z, and 8-oz. 
bottles and 3-0z. Handy Oil 
Cans that fit any machine 
drawer. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 E. Broadway, New York 
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Don’t wait—the opening is ready— 
start now and equip yourself for a 
splendid position In America’s Fourth 
Largest Industry. Hotels. Clubs, Res- 
taurants, Tea Roomsoffer big pay, fine 


living, quick advancement to am- 


bitlous men and women. You 
can qualify—past experience un- 
necessary. Write for Free Book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” 
Founded 1916 


q LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
(AEE. Room 1436 Washington, D. C. 


Picturesque Log Fires 


Driftwood from the old 
whaling ships and other 
ancient craft when burned 
in an open fire gives 

forth most wonderful color- 
ings. By sprinkling these 
Fairy Crystals on your logs, 
the same fascinating effects are 
produced. In the flames can be 
seen the blue of the sky, the 
green of the sea, and the red and gold of the setting 
gun. Five ounce package sent postpaid 
60c. Ask for No. 4428. On request we 
will be glad to send catalogs of “Shower 
Gifts” and “Baby Belongings,” and 
will register your name for the Pohlson 
Year Book of Gifts for all occasions. 
Look for the Pohison things in stores and 
gift shops. 

POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


| The Story of a Man Who Ge 


Things Done | 


(Continued from page 37) 


of promotion. Some reference had been 
made to the value of college education in 
business. 

“Education is very valuable, but it is 
not the main thing to look for in men 
whom one is considering for greater re- 
sponsibilities,” he remarked. “The main 
thing is intelligence—good, plain ‘horse 
sense. One may easily exaggerate the 
power of mere knowledge. It is, after all, 
a kind of raw material, collected here and 
there and retained largely by feats of 
memory. But the significant thing is in- 
telligence—the ability to assay, and to 
assort what you know, to size up a situa- 
tion, to think quickly and accurately. 


“(CYNE of the most common of all handi- 

caps is what I call a cross-eyed mind. 
People with cross-eyed minds never look 
where they strike or strike where they 
look. And then they wonder why they 
don’t make more of a dent. They are too 
uninterested to be accurate and thorough 
—and accuracy and thoroughness are at 
the basis of all business success. 

“It is astonishing how seldom one 
comes in contact with a really accurate 
observer; and even more rarely will you 
find a man with an accurate memory. The 
average man, for instance, has handled a 
pack of playing cards thousands of times; 
yet not one man out of a hundred can tell 
how many of the four kings look at you 
with one eye and how many with two eyes 
—and which is which. 

“Yet accuracy, for all its importance, is 
only the beginning of business wisdom 
and judgment. Most people, even those 
who are accurate, fail to reach wise deci- 
sions, because they are unable to see a 
given thing in relation to all the outside 
factors that affect it. No problem is iso- 
lated. If it were, you might pin it down 
and learn everything about it. But it is 
tied up with a myriad other problems; 
and it takes a comprehensive vision to 
size them all up. Only by seeing things in 
relation can you arrive at the truth. 

“Frank Norris has admirably illustrated 
the division between accuracy and truth. 
He put forth the supposition that you 
come across a man who had never seen or 
heard of a sheep. He wants you to ex- 
plain a sheep to him. So you go out into 
the-pasture and select a black sheep and 
bring it before him. You point out its phys- 
ical characteristics. You tell him about 
its food and its methods of living. You 
explain how it is shorn and how its wool is 
made up into fabrics. In fact, you pass 
along to him everything that you know 
about that particular sheep. You have 
been entirely accurate throughout, but you 
might just as well have been openly un- 
truthful, for you have left him with the 
impression that all sheep are black. .. .: 

“Of course it takes time, study, hard 
work, and close observation to learn busi- 
ness from bottom to top and to be in a 
position to handle its many problems in- 
telligently. But one must pay the price! 
Anyone can earn his daily bread by work- 


ing eight hours a day. The use one makes 
of his spare time is what counts! I have 
never yet known a man to win to the 
heights without spending in study and 
self-improvement most of the spare time 
that the average man squanders. 
“Huxley claimed that no one might 
reasonably expect to lead in his profes- 
sion, unless, when occasion demanded, he 
could work sixteen hours a day at a 
stretch. I am inclined to agree with him. 
Harriman worked even more in- 
tensely than that. He would concentrate 
on problems for hour after hour, shutting 
everything else out of his consciousness, 
until he had finally thought them through. 
Mr. Harriman possessed two other. char- 
acteristics that contributed largely to his 
success: One was the touch of real genius. 
The other was a contempt for all opinion 
that was mere opinion—and not founded 
on an accurate knowledge of all the facts. 
“Tt is amusing to see how many people 
think that successful business men reached 
their goals by some sort of magic, or hocus- 
pocus, instead of by indomitable will and 
work. Such observers look wonderingly 
at achievement. A great business enter- 
prise, to them, is like Mrs. Todger’s 
wooden leg—‘scope for the exercise of re- 
spectful wonder.’ There is nothing mys- 
terious about any business. One can 
always ‘go and co likewise.’ A business 
is built by brain power; and what brains 
have built, brains can master and im- 
prove upon.” 


> 

JOREE'S own story proves his philoso- 

phy. He was born in Fulton City, Illi- 
nois, on April 23d, 1858. His father, who 
was a millwright, moved presently to 
Rahway, New Jersey, and it was from 
nearby Rutgers College that young Loree 
was graduated in 1877, having specialized 
in science and mathematics. 

The nineteen-year-old youth’s_ eyes 
were turned to the railroad field, then in 
the heyday of its national development. 
He slung a surveyor’s tripod over his 
shoulder and became a thirty-five-dollar- 
a-month engineering assistant on con- 
struction work around New York for the 
Pennsylvania road. After several months 
of varied experience, he found himself out 
of a job through a reduction in forces. 

He spent the next two years in the U. S. 
Army engineering corps, working with 
tides and currents, and making soundings 
and triangulations up and down the At- 
lantic coast. During these two years he 
was accumulating a great fund of engineer- 
ing and general knowledge. Most of his 
spare hours were spent in study, a habit 
he followed from the time he left college. 
Indeed, he had found time to learn Jaw so 
well that he had passed the bar admission 
examinations. 

In 1881 Loree went to Mexico as head 
of a construction gang on the Mexican 
National Railway. But after two years 
the road got into financial difficulties and 
the young engineer returned to the States, 
where he was made assistant engineer of 
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the Indianapolis and Vincennes Division 
of the Pennsylvania lines. 

Realizing that the best-informed man is 
the best equipped for progress and pro- 
motion, Loree determined to study rail- 
roading from every angle. He found that 
American railways had been developing 
so rapidly that scant attention had been 
paid to many important factors. One of 
these was the question of grades. He saw 
that money spent for reducing grades 
would be more than repaid in increased 
revenue from the hauling of greater loads. 
Armed with a convincing array of figures. 
he recommended a wholesale reduction of 
grades on his division. His plans were 
carried out and increased revenue and 
efficiency of operation were the immediate 
result. 


OREE’S penchant for getting at the bot- 
tom of things is illustrated by an inci- 
dent that grew out of a recommendation 
made by the association of division engi- 
neers. After much study and experiment, 
the association devised a new form for the 
monthly report its members had to make 
to the general superintendent. The new 
form had been in use only a short time 
when orders came for its discontinuance. 
Most of the engineers, despite their disap- 
pointment, accepted the decision philo- 
sophically. Not so with Loree. He fol- 
lowed the matter up and found that the 
order had originated at the suggestion of a 
clerk. The sole reason for it was that the 
old forms fitted, and the new forms did 
not fit, the file boxes in the general super- 
intendent’s office! The improved forms 
were immediately restored to use. 

The winter of ’85, with its tremendous 
snowstorms, gave Loree an opportunity 
to distinguish himself in emergency work. 
For three consecutive Sundays the east- 
bound trains from Chicago were blocked, 
and later storms on the upper Miami, at 


Wolf Creek, put the road in that region 


out of commission for a week. Devising 
new apparo for fighting snow, battling 
spring freshets, foraging among the near- 
by Dunker settlements to get four square 
meals a day for his overworked men, 
Loree earned official commendation re- 

tedly for his speed in restoring service. 
In 1888 he was made engineer of the 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh Division, one 
of the most important stretches of track 
in the Pennsylvania lines. 

The Johnstown flood of the following 
spring gave him an opportunity to win 
fresh laurels. Miles of tracks and em- 
bankments were wiped out. Executive 
and engineering officers from East and 
West were rushed to the scene of disaster 
to assist in restoring service. 

When the president of the road himself 
came to Johnstown to speed up the work 
of repairing the devastatıon, he was aston- 
ished to see that one long section of the 
embankment was being rebuilt so rapidly 
that it towered above all the others. 

“Who’s in charge of that construction 
work?” he asked. 

“Loree,” he was told. 

The construction work that attracted 
the president’s attention was merely 
another fruit of Loree’s passion for ef- 
ciency. He coördinated the activities under 
his direction so that delays wereeliminated, 
and he was able to keep men, horses, carts, 
and tools in continuous operation. 

Within a few months Loree was made 


superintendent of the entire division. 
Now he was faced with very serious prob- 
lems: Old-fashioned methods of opera- 
tion would no longer suffice for the rapidly 
increasing traffic. Cleveland, Detroit, 
and Milwaukee were clamoring for more 
coal, and much bigger tonnage must be 
sent to the ports of Duluth and Superior 
for shipment to St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
a large area of the Northwest. The iron- 
ore beds of the Superior district were be- 
ing developed on a huge scale. The steel 
age was in full swing. 

Loree rebuilt and solidified the tracks. 
He directed the designing of more power- 
ful locomotives and of huge ore and coal 
cars with drop bottoms, through which 
loads could be discharged swiftly into ves- 
sels at the lake ports. He originated the 
system of “lap sidings” now in general 
use on American railways, and thereby, 
at a single stroke, increased the capacity 
of his line more than ten per cent. He in- 
vented the “upper quadrant” method of 
semaphore signaling, and added materi- 
ally to the safety of operation. He de- 
vised a gang piece-work system for 
handling freight at terminals—and saved 
his company large sums. He perfected a 
premium system for engine men and fire- 
men that resulted in an eighteen per cent 
economy in engine coal. Everywhere he 
overhauled old methods, installed new ones, 
and showed an infinite capacity for getting 
things done. And above everything else 
loomed his unconquerable courage. 

The Cleveland and Pittsburgh Division 
had heavy exchanges of freight at Cleve- 
land with the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railroad. The Lake Shore had 
dropped into dilatory habits of handling 
the freight received from the C. & P. 
tracks, which often became congested to 
the point of interference with the move- 
ment of other traffic. Loree tried a few 
gentle methods of stirring the Lake Shore 
to quicker action, but they were futile. 


ONE morning the Lake Shore officials 
found the connecting track between 
the two lines filled with C. & P. Division 
freight. Loree insisted that if freight was 
to be moved by the C. & P. from the Lake 
Shore, freight must be moved by the Lake 
Shore from the C. & P. 

“You have a very rash young man as 
superintendent of the Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh Division,” John Newell, general 
manager of the Lake Shore, telegraphed 
to James McCrea, then general manager 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. McCrea 
merely forwarded the telegram to Loree, 
suggesting that he see Newell. In this 
conference Loree stood pat and eventually 
won hjs point. 

These achievements naturally attracted 
wide attention. The general manager of a 
rival railroad declared that Loree knew 
more about the economics of railroad op- 
eration than any other man in the United 
States. E. B. Tonis, then president of 
the Erie, offered him the general manager- 
ship of that line, but McCrea advised him 
to wait a while, and Loree took the ad- 
vice. Shortly afterward he was advanced 
in a single leap to the position of general 
manager of the Pennsylvania Lines West 
of Pittsburgh. 

In his new position Loree put through 
sweeping adjustments. 

rades, especially, was close to his heart. 
is investigations had revealed the fact 
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The Secret 
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Making People 
Say “Yes” 


Learn it! Use it! It is the most impor- 
tant thing for you to know—the greatest 
money-making power you can possess. 


What you want to know—what everybody wants to 
know—1s how to make people say “yes.” 

It is the big thing we are all trying to do. It is the ome 
great secret of success. 

Without that knowledge you cannot expect to ac- 
complish anything worth while. The attainment of 
Position, prospertty and power depend upon it. 

Doing business of any kind—getting a position—ob- 
taining more salai Sate goods or poivices ool ins 
Mmoncy—securing loans—raising capital, etc., de 
in the final analysis, simply ‘and solely upon your Ait ty 

e people say “yes.” 


Brings Sure Advancement 


And there are only fwo methods you can use in making 
People say “‘yes'’—talking and writing. Therefore, it 
per ectly plain that a knowledge of effective English— 
orceful language—povrerful, persuasire, positive worda—ie 
of the utmost importance to every man and woman who 
is ambitious to forge ahead and make more money. 

The ability to make your words strike home—com 
manding attention—arousing interest—creating good: 
will—securing influential miende making sales—collect- 
ing accounts—obtaining credit—will bring you greater 
business, social and financial advancement than any other 
faculty you can acquire. 


Increases Your Earning Power 


The scientific way of using English in a way that 
makes people say ‘‘yes,"’ has been discovered, after years 
of study, by Frederick Houck Law, Ph.D., the prominent 
New York teacher, lecturer and writer in subjects relating 
to the practical use of the spoken and written word. 

This important, new work of Dr. Law’s—the biggest 
thing he has ever done—makes it easy and interesting for 

ou to Icarn how to use English that makes money— 
ow to talk and write scientifically, using clear, positive, 
persuasite language instead of weak, hazy, negative lan- 


guage. 

And the very minute you learn this important 
you will become a more powerful person, capable of in- 
fluencing others and earning more money, no matter what 
your daily task may be. 


Clip the Coupon 


It is, of course, impossible to tell you, In the small space 
of a magazine advertisement, all about the many im- 
mensely important benents that are sure to come to you, 
in every activity of your life, just as soon as you have 
learned Dr. Law's simple, practical, and scientific method 
of using the English language in talking and writing in a 
way that makes people say "yes" instead of "no." 

Therefore, we have prepared a booklet entitled The 
Secret of Making People Say “Yes, a copy of which may 
be secured by you If you will simply sign and mail the 
“Free-Book Coupon.” 

This booklet will be a revelation to you. You will find 
it one of the must surprising and fascinating things you 
ever read. It will show you a sure way —and an intensely 
interesting way—to advance more rapidly—make more 
friends—make more money—become more popular— 
achieve greater prominence—win the admiration and 
regard of those you care for. 

It will show you how to multiply your power of ac- 
complishment by multiplying your ability to THUade 
others to do what you want them to do. It gives you 
the power of conviction and persuasion, which is the real 
secret of success. 


Takes Only a Minute 


If it were necessary for you to take a week off in order 
to get a copy of The Secret of Making People Say “Yes,” 
it would pay you well to do it. But it Isn't. A minute's 
time and a postage stamp Is all that Js required. 

Don't let the case with whieh you can obtain this 
valuable booklet cause you to underestimate its value. 

‘There is no way of measuring in advance the immense 
value to yuu of Dr. Law's secret of getting people to do 
the things you want them to do. But by showing you 
how to uncover greater opportunities-— handle bigger 
deals— make more sales-—get a better position—inerease 


your salary—it will quickly prove to you that it is the 
Most valuable booklet you ever got for nothing, and that 
in mailing the coupon you took a sure step toward greater 


ersunal, social, business and financial achievement. 
ndependent Corporation, Dept. E-129, 22 West 19th St., 
New York. 


Free Booklet Coupon 


Independent Corporation 
Dept. E-129, 22 West 19th St., New York 


Gentlemen: Please mail me at once—ttthout expense 
or obliguation of any kind—a free copy of your booklet 
he Secret of Making People Say "Yes." 
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“Here’san Extra $50! 


Yes, I’ve 
been keeping it a secret until pay day 


“I’m making real money now! 


came. I’ve been promoted with an increase 
of $50 a month. And the first extra money 
is yours. Just a little reward for urging 
me to study at home. The boss says my 
spare time training has made me a valuable 
man to the firm and there’s more money 
coming soon. We’re starting up easy street, 
Grace, thanks to you and the I. C. 8.” : 

Today more than ever before, money is 
what counts. You can’t get along on what 
you have been making. Somehow, you’ve 
simply got to increase your earnings. 

Fortunately for you there is an unfailing way to 
do it. Train yourself for bigger work, learn to do 
some one thing well and employers will be glad to pay 
you real money for your special knowledge. 

You can get the training that will prepare you for 
the position you want in the work you like best, 
whatever it may be. You can get it at home, in 
spare time, through the International Correspond- 
ence Schools. 

It is the business of the I. C. 8. to prepare men for 
better positions at better pay. hey have been do- 
ing it for 30 years. They have helped two million 
other men and women. They are training over 
130,000 now. And they are ready and anxious to 
help you. 


Here is all we ask—without cost, without obligating 
yourself in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 


_ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7457-C, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
8 copy of your 48-page booklet ‘Who Wins and Why" 
and full particulars about the subject before which I have 
marked an X in the list below :— 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


OBusiness Management OSalesmanship 
OIndustrial Management DAdvertising 
OPersonnel Organization OBetter Letters 
OTraffic Management OForeign Trade 
OBusiness Law OStenography and Typing 
OBanking and Banking Law OBusiness English 
DAccountancy (including C. P. A.) DCivil Service 
ONicholson Cost Accounting ORailway Mail Clerk 
OBookkeeping OCommon School Subjects 
OPrivate Secretary OHigh School Subjects 
OBusiness Spanish OFrench [Illustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
OElectrical Engineering DAirplane Engines 
OElectric Lighting OArchitect 
OMechanical Engineer OContractor and Builder 
OMechanical Draftsman 
OMachine Shop Practice 
ORailroad Positions 
OGas Engine Operating 
OCivil Engineer 
OSurveying and Mapping 
OMetallurey 4 
OSteam Engineering ORadio 


OArchitectural Draftsman 
OConerete Builder 
OStructural Engineer 
OChemistry 

OPharmacy 

OAutomobile Work 
DAgriculture and Poultry 
O Mathematics 


DN en Er en nee eT 


Btreet Address... 


RG OEE Stato. 


‘Ooms pation. 5 si eee ei pe 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 


High School Course 
In 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 

School Course at home 

Inside of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to collere 

and the leading professions, This and thirty-six other practical 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-61-C, Drexel Ave. & 68th St. 


CHICAGO 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
x if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 
week. Butif you are anxious to 
develop your talent with a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, 80 j yon can make 
money, send a copy of this picture with 
6 cents Ín stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
5 and sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 

ra The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Loader Buliding Cleveland, Ohio 
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that no railroad with grades as low as five 
tenths of one per cent had ever gone into 
into the hands of a receiver. He deter- 
mined to bring the lines under his-control 
to the nearest practicable approach to 
level mileage. 

He mapped out comprehensive plans for 
grade reductions, but his superiors were 
unwilling to authorize the necessarily 
heavy expenditures. So Loree decided to 
stage an object lesson for the benefit of 
the president and executive officers, who 
were coming West on their annual inspec- 
tion tour. At Cleveland Loree assembled 
the oldest and the newest of the locomo- 
tives under his jurisdiction. Between 
them he set up a sign reading as follows: 

The little engine is the standard of 1869, and 
the big engine is the standard of 1897. The lit- 
tle engine can bring from Pittsburgh to Wells- 
ville a larger train than the big engine can 
bring from Wellsville to Cleveland. 

There were many wry faces in the presi- 
dent’s party at the sight of the exhibit. 
Some of the visitors considered it an auda- 
cious jest. The president did not repri- 
mand his young superintendent, however. 
Although the grades were not reduced 
immediately, Loree’s dream was destined 
to be realized later. 

As general manager, Loree inaugurated 
an improved method of railroad account- 
ing—the method later adopted by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for the 
use of all the railroads in the United 
States. 
the costs of different phases of operation 
were so allocated that they afforded a test 
of the efficiency of the officers responsible 
for incurring them. All responsibilit 
could thus be placed and exactly measured. 

For many years the freight trains on 
Eastern railroads had been infested with 
tramps and hoboes, who not only stole 
rides but broke into cars and pilfered 
their contents. Losses from this source 
on the Pennsylvania lines ran into tens of 
thousands a year. Efforts to break up the 
practice had been sporadic and poorly 
coördinated. Local magistrates, before 
whom the vagrants were Ereaghe usually 
gave them twenty-four hours to get out of 
town—thus throwing them back onto the 
railroads. 


JOREE conceived the first railroad po- 
lice force worthy of the name in the 
United States. Heorganized the watchmen 
and detectives into a codrdinated system, 
and established communication among 
them. Local magistrates were induced to 
give jail sentences to vagrants. A detailed 
study of the situation was entrusted to 
Josiah Flynt, widely known as a student 
of the underworld. Flynt had lived 
among tramps, hoboes, and yeggmen, 
knew their psychology, and gave Loree 
much valuable advice. Within a year he 
informed Loree that his railroad was a 
“closed line” to this kind of traffic. Im- 
mediately other railroads began to adopt 
the same methods. 

Loree was becoming a powerful force in 
the councils of the American Railway As- 
sociation. A committee of the associa- 
tion, appointed to investigate a number 
of important phases of train movement, 
reported a set of rules for adoption. Loree, 
who was not a member of the committee, 
demonstrated on the floor of the conven- 
tion the inaccuracy of the committee’s 
findings. This achievement, unprece- 


By this method, the records of’ 


dented in the history of the association, 
resulted in his unanimous election to the 
presidency. He was reélected the follow- 
ing year and later declined a third term. 
n 1900 there came the culmination of 
lans initiated by A. J. Cassatt, then pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania system. As a 
means toward overcoming devastating 
competition, the Pennsylvania obtained a 
controlling interest in the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the 
Norfolk & Western roads. The track and 
equipment of the B. & O. were in poor 
shape, its organization was topheavy and 
moribund, and its finances were in a state 
of suspended animation. Loree was made 
president of the B. & O., and entrusted 
with the task of restoring the prestige of 
the oldest American railroad. 


“YVHAT are you going to do?” news- 
paper men asked his on the day 
he assumed office. 

“Let not him who putteth his armor on 
boast himself like him who taketh his ar- 
mor off,” he quoted, and plunged reso- 
lutely into his new duties. 

His physical rehabilitation of the B. & 
O. lines was merely a repetition of his 
former triumphs. His greatest single 
achievement, however, was the welding of 
a disaffected personnel into an enthusias- 
tic army of employees. 

“T found the fires of ambition almost 
out,” he explained later to an intimate 
friend. “The organization was over- 
manned and under-paid. Usually, when 
a $100-a-month man died or left the serv- 
ice, someone was promoted to his position 
with a salary of only $90 a month. If an 
$80-a-month man dropped out, his duties 
were taken over a by $70-a-month man. 
Moreover, if some grave mistake was 
made, instead of punishing the officer re- 
sponsible an additional man was hired to 
do the work he ought to have done. Most 
of the office force worked overtime, and 
made a little extra money—but it was 
work done without joy or satisfaction. 

“Cromwell built his conquering army of 
‘Roundheads’ from a mob by pitching out 
the disaffected, rewarding the faithful, 
and furnishing a rallying cry. I tried to 
do the same thing. I discharged the in- 
competent and unwilling—and rewarded 
the competent survivors. The size of the 
force was cut thirty per cent and the aver- 
age pay of those remaining was raised 
twenty percent. I filled every request for 
modern, labor-saving office equipment, 
and I got everyone looking in the same 
direction. Presently I was being sup- 
ported by as enthusiastic a group of men 
as I have ever headed.” 

Loree’s terrific working schedule during 
his years with the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Rock Island took heavy toll of his 
physical vigor. The year and a half follow- 
ing his retirement from the Rock Island he 
spent in rest, most of the time in Europe. 

It was in June, 1906, following his re- 
turn from abroad, that he was induced to 
accept the chairmanship of the board of 
directors of the Kansas City Southern. 
Almost overnight he turned what had been 
a bankrupt road into a money-maker. 
Meanwhile, he was reorganizing the work- 
ing organization and reducing grades, until 
eventually the road was hauling larger 
loads than any other line in its territory. 

Loree is not a “good mixer,” in the 
commonly accepted sense of the word. 
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~ SCHOOL 
PENCILS 


OMEWHERE in the 

Dixon line there is a 
pencil for every age and 
every grade—for the little 
fellow just starting out to 
kindergarten—for his older 
brother or sister in the 
grammar school—for later 
years in high school and in 
business. 


“Not very far from wher- 
ever you are” there is a 
Dixon dealer who will prob- 
ably have the poster dis- 
played above in his window. 
Make it a point to talk to 
him. Hewill be glad to help 
you select the right pencils 
for your children—the right 
size, the right weight for 
chubby little hands—the 
right lead for eyes that must 
not be strained. 

Send for Special School Catalog 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Pencit Derr. 161-J Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Distributors: ‘ 
A. R. MacDougall & Co., Limited, Toronto 


Have A Garage Heati stem 
Absolutely Sela e 


Garage warm or garage cold—what a difference in com- 
fort and economy. 


lated by temperature of water. Even water level un- 
necessary. 
There's a size SyracO for your garage—whether one car 


or twenty. 
SyracO is an assembly of standard parts which means at- 
y-back guarantee 


tractive prices and money 


Justsend us the 

size of your ga- 

rage and we'll 

tell you how 
ou ean profit 
y a SyracO. 


ka Q (OV) ih 
iaa sSsARQEO| K 


Radiator ff 
(MH Company.inc | 
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116-118S.Salina St. 
Syracuse, N. Y 


DEALERS: Possibly your territory is still Sper: 


But even those who consider him a stern 
disciplinarian have been among the first 
to recognize his sense of fairness. He has 
a lively sentiment for the men in his or- 
ganization and an unusual capacity for 
putting himself in the place of the other 
fellow. 


In one of his early executive positions on 


the Pennsylvania lines it became necessary 
for him to administer a reprimand to a 
bearded veteran in the service. The inci- 
dent troubled him greatly. “I can imagine 
how humiliating it must have been to 
that man to accept reproof from a beard- 
less youth like me,” he said to a friend, 
and thereupon he grew the beard he has 
worn ever since. 


AS THE culmination of ten years of earn- 


est study, Loree recently put into ef- 
fect among the personnel of the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad one of the most sweeping 
systems of insurance in vogue in America. 

“I have believed for years,” he ex- 
plained, “that men, to do their best work, 
must be free from worry. Nearly all our 
worries arise from what I call the five 
major hazards of life: disease, accident, 
death, loss of employment, and old-age 
dependency. Our recently installed sys- 
tem of insurance protects against all hve 
hazards, with premium payments so small 
that every worker can afford them.” 

In accordance with the terms of a con- 
tract between the railroad and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, all em- 
ployees of the railroad, with more than 
two years of service, are given five hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of life and total disa- 
bility insurance. On this the company 
pays the entire premium. In addition, 
the employees, in groups, are able to 
take out additional insurance of the same 
kind up to the amount of their salary, 
not exceeding five thousand dollars, with- 
out medical examination. The worker’s 
monthly premium on this insurance is but 
sixty cents a thousand dollars, the rail- 
road company makes up the difference. 
Group health and accident insurance poli- 
cies also are written at very low rates. 

Since no insurance company can legally 
write policies against auembloymaear, the 
railroad company itself has undertaken 
this protection to its workers. Employees 
who keep in force two of the three classes 
of insurance (life, health, and accident) 
are also insured against unemployment 
resulting from any cause—the entire cost 
to be borne by the company. The amount 
of this insurance is $15 a week for six 
weeks, provided the employee has not 
been able to find a new job sooner than 
that. In the case of employees making | 
less than $1,000 annually, the unemploy- | 
ment insurance amounts to $10 a week. | 
In addition to the unemployment insur- 
ance, the company maintains at its own 
expense a comprehensive pension system. 

“Aren’t you afraid that all this protec- 
tion is going to make your men independ- 
ent?” protested a fellow railway executive 
to Loree. 

“I hope so!” he replied. “If there’s 
anything I love, it’s an independent man. | 
I don’t mean a man who kicks over the 
traces, or resists proper authority, but, | 
rather, one who feels he is ‘master of his | 
fate.’ - Worry and fear cause most of the 
present-day inefficiencies. The sooner we 
sweep these twin destroyers out of this 


organization the happier I shall be.” 


Saves Precious 
Minutes for Business 


PPE perfection of Sundstrand Figur- 
ing Machine principles showed busi- 
ness new ways to save precious minutes. 
Sundstrand developed lightweight and 
convenient size. You comfortably 
carry it to any job, anywhere. 


Sundstrand showed the way to a 
standard, logically arranged keyboard 
—a single key for each figure—10 in all. 
Permitted ‘‘expert’s’’ speed to the ‘“‘one 
fingered” beginner. Touch method 
made wonderfully simple and offers 
still greater speed. Saves the time 
wasted because of lost motion and 
column selection in multiple-keyed 
keyboards. 


Sundstrand perfected and still has 
the only ideal, complete, one-hand con- 
trol machine. Left hand is free to fol- 
low column of figures or turn checks— 
no total, subtotal, or other keys to 
hold down. 

Sundstrand developed automatic column 
selection—places units under units, tens under 
tens, etc. It originated a device which makes 
corrections ideally simple, either before or after 


handle is pulled entirely forward, with or with- 
out printing. 


Sundstrand leaped to leadership because of 
these and other advanced features which per- 
mit greater speed and ease of operation. Write. 
Ask for demonstration. 


Sundstrand Adding Machine Co. 
Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


FIGURING MACHINE 


Sales and Service Stations 
throughout the United States 
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With a 


Colt at hand 
you have the 


_protection of the 
World's Right Arm’ 


C OLT'S 


Ask your dealer to show you the genuine COLT line from which you can 
select a model adapted for your particular purpose. Send for “The Romance 
of a Colt,” a booklet that will inlerest you 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Co.,717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Auto Free 

AGENTS Auto Fre 
and $5to$lOaDay inCash Delt fA 
We have territory open for 
willing workers—men or women 
—all or part time introducing our 
nationally advertised Pure Food Products, 
Household Specialties. Over 350 article 
make $5 to $10 a day. Ford Auto 
cash commissions. Write today for details. | 
American Products Co., 7012 American Bldg., Cincinnati O. ' 


An Example Worth Following 


Mr. S. F. Claflin of New Hampshire sets a splendid ex- 
ample for you to follow if you desire to turn some of 
your spare time into real cash. He started out away 
back in 1906 as special representative of The American 
Magazine, Woman's Home Companion, Collier's, The 
Mentor, and Farm and Fireside and has now built up a 
pleasant and profitable business to which it pays him 
to devote practically all of his time. 


Without any special training or experience and by using 
only your spare time you can 


Add $25.00 to Your Monthly Income 


by doing the same kind of work as Mr. Claflin, introducing the popular Crowell magazines 
to your friends and neighbors. Full particulars will be sent to you without obligation if you 


USE YOUR SCISSORS HERE 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 22A 
The Crowell Publishing Caamiany: 416 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me how Mr. Claflin built up his profitable subscription business. 


‘TL o ONS forParties 
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F. i 
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Miss Dutton Knows 


What You Like 
to Eat 


(Continued from page 39) 


greatest number. More bran muffins, by 
the way, are being eaten each year. And 
old-fashioned doughnuts are just as popu- 
lar as ever. 

“There has been a good deal of ex- 
perimenting as to the order in which the 
foods shall be displayed. For instance, 
there was a very common impression that 
salads ought to come right after the rolls, 
or even before them. If people got their 
meat and vegetables first, it was feared 
that they would pass the salads by. So 
the salads were placed first and were made 
as attractive to the eye as possible, on 
the theory that they would fascinate the 
customer into taking them. 

“Tve tried both arrangements. In one 
restaurant, the salads come right after the 
rolls. In the other they come after meats 
and vegetables. And I cannot see that 
there is any difference in the number of 
salad portions taken. It seems plain to 
me that salad has come to be regarded 
as an essential part of a meal. 

“ People ask me if men like salad as well 
as women do. They certainly seem to. I 
see as many men as women with one of 
our elaborate combination fruit salads, 
topped with whipped cream. 

“Speaking of whipped cream, I can tell 
by looking at a tray whether it belongs to 
a fat woman or a thin woman. If it is 
filled with an array of dishes covered with 
whipped cream, I don’t need to look at the 
woman carrying it to know that she is fat. 
Cream seems to exert a fatal fascination 
over any woman that weighs more than 
one hundred and thirty pounds. 


“YT HERE are always three kinds of salad 
dressing from which to choose: French, 
Mayonnaise, and Fhousand Island—or, as 
many Eastern people call it, Russian 
dressing. This leat variety is the most 
popular of the three, in spite of the fact 
that it costs a little more. French dressing, 
for instance, is free; Mayonnaise is three 
cents a spoonful; and Thousand Island 
dressing is five cents. Yet most persons 
take the last variety. Of the green salads, 
head lettuce is the kind most persons 
prefer. Ripe tomato comes ecard: 

“ Next in order are the soups. One out 
of three of our patrons want this item of 
the menu. And they really want it! You 
can’t make a ‘display’ of soup. It is in 
deep containers, sunk into the steam table 
in order to keep the contents hot. Vege- 
table soup is the most popular, with cream 
of tomato coming ak 

“We have several kinds of fish every 
day to choose from, but fresh trout is the 
favorite. On Fridays, one person out of 
four will take fish; on other days only one 
person out of eight. 

“There is one item that is never absent 
from our list. I suppose you can guess 
what it is—roast beef. I believe there are 
men who eat roast beef almost every day. 

“Next to roast beef, veal and pork are 
most in demand. Lamb is not so popular; 
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roast mutton is still less in demand; and 
boiled mutton comes trailing along at the 
end of the procession. Ham is one of the 
most popular of all the meat dishes served. 
As for chicken, it is a pity we cannot de- 
velop a breed of poultry that would be all 
white meat, for that is what most persons 
want. 

“Of course we always have’ potatoes, 
cooked in five or six different ways; but 
the most popular of them all are jumbo 
baked potatoes served piping hot. The 
country-fried, however, are a close second. 
Next to bread and rolls, potatoes are eaten 
more universally than any other kind of 
food. Three fourths of our customers take 
them. The average housekeeper thinks 
it is quite a job to prepare a dozen pota- 
toes for a meal. I wonder how she would 
feel if she had to prepare sixty bushels of 
them every day! 

“At my own restaurants, lima beans 
come next to potatoes in popularity, but 
I don’t think this is true everywhere. We 
make a specialty of the dried California 
lima beans cooked very slowly in water 
until they are soft, then drained, covered 
with cream sauce, put into a shallow pan, 
and browned in the oven. I think com- 
paratively few housekeepers use the dried 

ima beans; and it may interest them to 
know that people seem to be very fond of 
the dish when prepared in this way. Three 
times as many persons will take it as will 
take canned vegetables. 

“Macaroni au gratin and spaghetti 
with tomato sauce are so popular that we 
have to serve them every day. Children 
are especially fond of them. Of course 
these are not vegetables, but they are in 
that group. Parsnipsare not very popular. 
And creamed onions seem to have fewer 
friends than any other dish in this section. 
From my experience I don’t think that 
there are many vegetarians. We seem to 
be a nation of meat eaters. But, on the 
other hand, very few persons omit vege- 
tables entirely. 


“I HAVE tried serving artichokes, but I 
gave it up for two reasons: One was that 
it was difficult to serve them as I would 
like to. And the other was that a good 
many people were not familiar with them 
and did not know how to eat them. One 
man who had valiantly attempted to 
Fletcherize the entire leaves, complained 
to the manager that they were so tough 
he couldn’t eat them! I found that he was 
not the only one to whom artichokes were 
an unknown delicacy, so I gave up having 
them. Fresh mushrooms, broiled and 
served on toast, are perhaps more popular 
than you would expect them to be. We 
often use twelve pounds of mushrooms for 
one meal—and you know it takes a good 
many mushrooms to make a pound. 
mong the desserts that are served 
the year round, the most popular of all is 
apple dumpling; next comes Washington 
cream pie; and third is fresh apple pie. 
Now, I feel pretty sure that if people were 
ordering from a printed menu you would 
get a different result. In that case, most 
men would take apple pie, because they 
would think it was the least likely to fall 
below a fairly uniform standard. But if 
they see what they are getting, and if the 
things look. appetizing, they prefer apple 
dumplings. 
“It is interesting to watch people when 
they come to the display of desserts. I 


Battery “Mileage” 


Buy a battery as you buy tires! On the 
amount of service per dollar it can deliver. 
Westinghouse Batteries—with their over- 
size design, quality construction and reason- 
able price—are built with the determination 
to give you more battery “mileage” for your 
battery dollar; less expense for repairs; 
greater assurance of the dependability you 
need for complete battery peace of mind. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO., Swissvale, Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


Ü BATTERIES ¥ 


Mister Rat soon disappears when his 
menu includes— 


RAT BIS-KIT 


RAT BIS-KIT PASTE 


All druggists or general stores have 
it. 25c. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Springfield, Ohio 


FREE PROOF 


record teaches you to 
dance in one hour 


All your friends dance. 
Why don’t you? Surprise 


them with the latest steps. You 
can easily learn by yourself with- 
out embarrassment. It’snot nec- 
essary to know the first thing 
about dancing. 

Just slip these wonderful rec- 
ords on your phonogrs aph—and 
do as they say. That’s all there 
is to it. 


PII Prove It FREE 


Convince yourself at my 


expense how remarkably 
easy my unusual method is. For 
a short time I will send my first lesson, including 
ten-inch record, free and prepaid. Try it out for 
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want to tell you that just as many men 
as women have a sweet tooth! And they 
will often spend more time in choosing 
their dessert than over all the rest of the 
meal. And just as many ‘men will take 
a fancy dessert, covered with whipped 
cream, as will take pie. 

“In the season for strawberries—and 
we begin serving them in January—they 
are enormously in demand, whether au 
naturel or in pies, tarts, and shortcakes— 
especially shortcake. As for melons, when 
they are in market it is almost impossible 
to cut them fast enough to keep the 
counters filled. I think everybody in the 
world must like cantaloupe. It is much 
more popular than watermelon. The year 
round, however, grapefruit is the leader 
among the uncooked fruits. We serve it 
three times a day. 


“AFTER you have wrestled with your des- 
sert problem, and settled it by choosing 
one of the fifty kinds on display, you have 
to decide the very simple question of what 
to drink. At luncheon and dinner a little 
over half the people take coffee. There 
would be more if we served only tea and 
coffee; but in winter we serve also cocoa 
and milk—a great many people drink 
milk; and in summer we add half a dozen 
kinds of cold drinks. But coffee is always 
the leader among beverages. 

“Finally you reach what might be 
called the ‘notions counter,’ where you 
find the small items, like olives, pickles, 
cheese, sauces, jellies, marmalade, and so 
on. Olives are very popular; but, on the 
whole, this section appeals less than any 
other. You now arrive at the desk where 
you receive your check and pass on to 
find a table. It has taken a good deal of 
time to tell it, but the average person 
makes the round in two or three minutes. 

“As a rule, the trays show fairly well- 
balanced meals. But occasionally there is 
assembled a queer family of foods. The 
popular idea that girls eat pickles and ice 
cream is a libel. Their meals are usuall 
well enough chosen. It is true that a man’s 
tray often shows a better choice; but I 
think it is because men don’t count the 
cost as women do. 

“ Breakfast is a much more stereotyped 
affair than luncheon or dinner. Grapefruit 
is by far the most popular morning fruit. 
And in spite of the jokes about stewed 

runes, they come second on the list. 

aked apples are third. Oatmeal is the 
favorite cereal. Nine tenths of the people 
drink coffee for breakfast. Half of them 
take eggs—poached, scrambled, and fried; 
that is the order of their popularity. 

“T think more would take boiled eggs if 
it were not that people—especially men— 
are in such a hurry at breakfast time. 
With those who do order boiled eggs, the 
commonest request is to have them cooked 
four minutes; and apparently the average 
person can’t bear to think of waiting four 
minutes for his breakfast. It isn’t that 
they are in a hurry to get away. They will 
sit and read their papers as if they had 
plenty of time. But they seem more im- 
patient for breakfast than for any other 
meal. In the winter, a good many take 
sausage and griddle cakes; but bacon and 
eggs seems to be the Great American 
Breakfast. Probably half of our people 
come regularly every day; and very many 
of them take exactly the same breakfast 
every single morning. 


“As I said before, people who are unac- 
customed to a cafeteria will take more 
things than they find they can eat. But 
they soon get over that. Our average 
check last year, for all the hundreds of 
thousands of meals served was forty-five 
cents; but strangers, coming in for the 
first time, often manage to crowd two or 
three times that amount on their trays. 
On the whole, I think people eat less than 
they did before the war. They got into 
the habit then of conserving food, and 
found that they were as well, or better, 
so they continue to be more moderate in 
eating. 

“Looking back still further, there has 
been a change in the make-up of the 
average person’s meal. To-day they eat 
less meat and more vegetables, salad, and 
dessert. The fact that they undoubtedly 
eat more sweets than they used to may be 
partly due to prohibition.” 

“Do people ever attempt to cheat the 
checker?” | asked. “Or isn’t there any 
way in which they can do it?” 

“Well, not without considerable per- 
sonal discomfort,” said Miss Dutton with 
a smile. “If the food is on the tray, the 
checker can see it. And there’s no other 
convenient place that it can be put. I 
know of two persons who tried it, but I 
don’t think they will ever repeat the ex- 
periment. One of them was a man. It 
seems incredible that he would attempt to 
save a few cents in such a way, but our 
checker actually saw him slip three little 
pats of butter into his pocket before he 
came to her desk. She made no comment 
to him; but after he had passed she told 
the manager, who simply stood near his 
table until he had finished his meal. He 
knew that she was there, and he didn’t 
have a chance to extract the butter from 
his pocket. That was all the punishment 
he needed, I think. : 

“In the other case, a woman attempted 
to conceal a boiled egg in a cup of cocoa. 
The egg, however, kept bobbing up and 
down, so she asked for some whipped 
cream on the cocoa, thinking this would 
cover the egg. As she presented her tray 
to the checker, however, the egg bobbed 
up, right through the cream! ut any- 
thing of that sort is so rare that it isn’t 
worth mentioning.” 


OU spoke about the summer slump,” 
I said. “Does business always fall 
off in hot weather?” 

“ Naturally it does,” said Miss Dutton, 
“because a great many people are out of 
the city. And, besides that, everyone 
hurries away from the business part of the 
town when work is over and goes to the 
parks, or the beaches, or to places away 
from the down-town section. Our new 
restaurant is near one of the city beaches, 
however, and business there will increase 
in the summer. 

“It is very interesting to study this 
diagram of our business at the two down- 
town restaurants for the past six years. 
As I said, they are only a few blocks apart. 
You would expect the lines to be about 
parallel, wouldn’t you? Yet in December, 
at the holiday season, business at one 
place always goes up while at the other 
place it always goes down. The rest of 
the year they move more nearly alike. 
Here, in the record for 1920, you will see 
that the lines go very high in June and 
July, and drop off in September. That’s 
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takes a sharp descent at that point. Then 
see how, when cooler weather came about 
the middle of July, it suddenly shoots up- 
ward. January alesis shows a falling off; 
probably for two reasons: There are fewer 
shoppers in January; and people are al- 
ways economizing to make up for the un- 
usual expenses of the holiday season. 
Every variation in these lines tells its 
story.” 


AS WE were studying the diagram, a 
chauffeur in uniform appeared at the 
door of the office. 

“How soon would you like the car?” he 
asked. 

After Miss Dutton had given him direc- 
tions, I said to her, “Things have changed 
a good deal since that rainy day when you 
were working in the kitchen on Monroe 
Street and praying that no one else would 
come in and want something to eat, 
haven’t they?” 

“Yes, they have,” she agreed smilingly. 
“Te just shows what common sense and 
hard work will accomplish. I used to get 
down to that first place at seven o’clock 
in the morning and not leave until after 
seven-thirty at night. But I enjoyed it 
even then. I don’t work that hard now. 
I have competent managers to help me. 
But I keep a close watch on everything. 
I go into the kitchen and show the chef 
how I want a thing cooked, if it is a new 
dish. I watch the trays very often, to see 
whether people do not eat what they have 
taken. Because, if any number of persons 
have left a certain food, I know that it 
has not come up to their expectations in 
some way. 

“Tf I see a table that needs to be 
cleared, I do not hesitate to do it myself. 
I did this one day, and some of my girls 
overheard one customer say to another, 
‘Isn’t it too bad that nice-looking elderly 
lady has to work!’ That is regarded as a 
great joke among my employees, many 
of whom know how hard I have worked 
in the past, and that I continue to be very 
much on the job to-day. 

“But work doesn’t seem to me to be a 
hardship. It is a game that is full of 
fascination. My business is worth a good 
deal more than half a million dollars now. 
It involves the handling of very large 
sums of money—sums that would have 
frightened me a few years ago. I couldn’t 
think in such large terms then. But I 
find that it is just as easy to say ‘a carload 
of eggs’ as to say ‘a dozen eggs;’ it is as 
easy to say ‘sixty bushels’ as ‘half a peck;’ 
and so on. I have found that if you know 
what a dozen persons like, you can be 
pretty certain of what a hundred persons 
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will like. And if you can please the hun- 
dred, you can please a million. All you 
need then is enthusiasm, common sense, 
and hard work.” 
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Mischief 
(Continued from page 61) 


“You have said your say,” he said softly; 
and Aaron, looking into his nephew’s 
blazing eyes, knew he poised upon the 
brink of death. For a moment John held 
him so, and then flung him down so that 
Aaron was at some difficulty to prevent 
himself from sprawling upon the floor. 
“Get up,” said John, “and come with 


me. 

“Where, Nephew?” asked Aaron, con- 
sternation gripping him with cold hands. 

“Tono harm,” answered John. “Come.” 

Aaron scrambled to his feet, while John 
waited for him to pass first through the 
cabin door. ‘Stand with your . back 
against that birch,” said John, and Aaron 
cheved sullenly. 

“T’m going to tie you, Uncle Aaron. 1 
might take the word of another man, but 
I prefer the security of a rope to any 
promise of yours. It is in your mind to do 
a mischief. While Ruth and I consider 
what is to be done—and what is to be 
done with you—I shall arrange matters so 
we shall find you again when we return. 
Your hands behind the tree, Uncle Aaron.” 


THE older man did not smile now. 
Catching the look in his nephew’s eyes, 
he permitted himself to be bound. 

“There was a bride’s dress. Remember, 
there was a bride’s dress,” he spat out 
venomously. 

gone turned his back and walked to the 
cabin. He caught up his rifle, and mo- 
tioned Ruth to follow him. 

“I can’t talk with you here,” he said, 
“not with the odor of his soul in my nos- 
trils. Let us go where the air is dean,” 

So, side by side, they walked toward 
the pond, and presently disappeared 
among the trees. 

The bushes had scarcely sprung back 
after their passage; the long grass was 
still slowly straightening, blade by blade, 
where their feet had pressed it down, 
when there came down the slope of hill 
behind the cabin a man who walked de- 
liberately, with determination, as one 
who knows his destination and his pur- 

ose. Unencumbered by: pack, he was, 
but held in his hand lightly, as if it were 
a thing of no weight, was a rifle. He ap- 
proached, brushed through the young 
spruce and stood at the corner of the cabin, 
his eyes, clear, steady, terribly deliberate, 
sweeping the scene. . . . Suddenly he 
stiffened; his face became terrible, for his 
gaze had centered upon Aaron Kidder 
tied to his tree . . . and Aaron’s eyes 
burned through a face pallid as a toad’s 
belly, blazed with hatred and with the 
terror of a cornered rat. 

“Enoch,” he whispered hoarsely. 

“The time has come, Brother Ketan? 
Enoch replied. 


CHAPTER X 
iA PISTANCE of but five yards now 


separated the men—the one tall, 
broad, massive, of a certain imposing dig- 
nity, the other rotund, evil of eye, un- 
pleasant to look upon in this, the climax 
of his ill-conducted life. 
“I am your brother,” said Aaron be- 
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John. 


tween lips that quivered. ‘‘Cut me free, 
Enoch, and let me go. ... I have not mis- 
handled your son. What has happened is 
no doing of mine.” 

“You boasted of it. You have tampered 
with my son’s soul, Aaron, and for that 
you shall die.” 

“You will hang,” said Aaron, mouthing 
his words. “This is murder, Enoch....To 
kill a man bound to a tree is worse than 
murder. It is cowardice.” 

“It is the execution of a just sentence, 
and I shall rest my case with Gad. I find 
you bound, Aaron. I find you helpless to 
resist. Such happenings, Brother, are not 
chance. What hand bound you I do not 
know, but I know who inspired that hand. 
God moves in a mysterious way, Aaron. 
When Abraham would have sacrificed 
Isaac he found a ram entangled by the 
horns—placed there by the Ruler of the 
Universe as a substitute. I, Aaron, search- 
ing for you to carry out my just purpose, 
find you bound fast and ready to my hand. 
It is a sign from heaven. . . . If you dare 
pray, Brother, be about the business of 
preparing your soul.” 

“Your son fastened me here—it was 
He is here—with the woman.” 

“Itis well. When I have done with you, 
I shall take him back with me and turn 
him over to the law.” 

“And yourself, Enoch?” 

“The law shall have its way with me. 
. .. I would have had a fe-v days more to 

ut my house in order, but I dared not 
Lge you, Aaron. When you fled I fol- 
lowed. I set Old Abel to watch you, 
Brother, and he watched you well. I 
could trust him to have you always under 
his eye, for he had reasons to demand 
justice of you as well as myself. . . . You 
may have forgotten it, but Old Abel re- 
membered he once had a daughter. What 
did you do with the girl, Aaron? That is 
another question you must answer at the 
Judgment Seat.” 


“UV HAT has a girl ten years dead to do 
with you and me?” Aaron asked, his 
words mingled with panting breath. “I 
tell you your son has done no wrong. My 
hands are clean—they have not touched 
him. I swear it, Brother; by the common 
blood that flows in our veins, I swear it. 
John is innocent of crime.” 

“You lie.” 

“I did not bring the woman... . The 
check—the forgery—it was not his. I 
learned it only yesterday. An employee, 
the cashier of my bank—he was guilty and 
confessed. . . . I did not flee from you, 
Enoch, but came seeking John, to tell him 
and bring him home.” 

“You lie,” Enoch repeated. 

Aaron strained at the ropes which 
bound him. “At least,” he begged, “cut 
me free. Meet me as man to man. It was 
not your custom to be a coward, Brother.” 

“ As I found you, so shall you remain.” 

“You are afraid to loose me. You dare 
not meet me breast to breast. You are a 
coward, a coward!” Aaron’s voice arose 
shrilly. “Let us fight, Enoch, your 
strength against mine—and this God of 
yours for umpire.” 

Enoch’s eyes lighted, then grew somber, 
and he shook his head slowly. ‘It is not 

ermitted,” he said gravely. “I should 
ave too great joy in it.... No, this 
thing that is to be done must be in cold 
blood, with steady resolution. I am not 
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| here as avenger of my own wrongs, but as 

appointed executioner. Therefore, Aaron, 
have done with talking, and make ready. 
... Five minutes you shall have to prepare 
your soul for its meeting with the Great 
Judge. Be silent, now, and pray.” 

Enoch stood silent, immobile, watching 
the last vestiges of manhood ebb from the 
creature that was his brother. He felt 
shame but no pity to see how Aaron 
Kidder could face his end. The man 
gibbered and mouthed; he begged, he 
demeaned, himself before God and the 
universe, and whatever of dignity, of 
evil courage that had been in the man, 
turned to unsightly terror. 

“Are you ready, Aaron? ...God grows 
impatient.” 


ENOCH slowly raised his rifle; it pointed 
now at Aaron’s feet; now at his knees, 
and Aaron shrieked aloud. . . . The sights 
moved upward to Aaron’s thigh. ... Then, 
thundering among the impending hills, 
crashing through the forest, smashing, 
rending that primeval silence to fragments, 
came the blast of a gunshot. .. . A spot 
appeared upon Aaron Kidder’s forehead, 
he sagged limply against the ropes which 
boni him, and his head rolled upon his 
breast.... 

Enoch Kidder stood an instant as if 
turned to stone; his face amazed, be- 
wildered. He looked at what had been 
his brother; he lifted his rifle and peered 
at it curiously—then, with panther leap, 
he turned ee faced the forest, crouching, 
finger on trigger, scanning the impene- 
trable mass of foliage for sign of life. No 
token of the presence of a human being 
was visible. There was wonder, incredu- 
io; awe—there was unbelief on Enoch’s 
ace. 

Then he knelt, and working the lever of 
his rifle, ejected shell after shell, and 
counted them. There were six! He lifted 
the rifle barrel to the sun and peered into 
it. It was clean, shining, each groove of 
the rifle clear, bright, unsullied! . . . He 
bowed his head and shut his eyes as if 
in the presence of a blinding light—and 
opened his heart to his Maker. . . . The 
miracle was a miracle indeed: a shot had 
been fired; the criminal had been executed, 
yet the rifle of the executioner had not 
hee discharged! 

The sound of that rifle shot, rendin 
its way through the woodland, impinge 
upon the ears of John and Ruth with 
terrible suddenness. They were sitting 
side by side upon a fallen log, living 
neither in past nor future, but in the 
glowing present. In silence they sat, con- 
scious only of the presence of love. They 
had come to discuss their perplexities, but 
perplexities had vanished under the touch 
of forest magic, and they listened only to 
the songs within their hearts. 

“I know. ... I know,” John’s heart was 
singing. ‘“‘She is mine. Everything is 
right. She shall be mine.” And in Ruth’s 
heart was another song of faith and joy: 
“There is nothing to keep us apart. I feel 
it.... I feel it. I am sure.” And so, re- 
assured by the insistence of their songs, 
they sat, at peace, hand touching hand. 

“We shall in back,” said John. “ Pres- 
ently we shall start. I don’t know why, 
but I am not afraid. I know we need not 
fear to face the truth.” 

“Let us go,” she said. 

- Then, upon the utterance of those 
words. came the reverberations of the 


rifle shot, startling, terrifying in that 

glowing peace. Birds, crying shrilly, rose 

high above the trees; some large creature, 
AGES ey crashed through the under- 
rush. 

John leaped to his feet and swept the 
forest with keenest eyes. Ruth stood 
with parted lips, white as the blossoms of 
the trilliums about her feet. Without a 
word John lifted her in his arms and 
darted out of the tiny glade into a thicket 
of those bushes which the mountain 
people call witch hopple. 

“Lie here. Don’t move. 
what it is,” he said. 

Even as he spoke, he disappeared, and 
Ruth, straining her ears to follow his 
passage, was unable to catch the smallest 
sound. The forest swallowed him up... . 

He walked with surprising speed and 
with amazing silence. It was as 1f he were 
some creature of the imagination, without 
material substance, passing through the 
woods of a dream. It was the flitting of 
a shadow; the soundless movement of an 
actor upon a motion picture screen. 

At the edge of the tiny clearing he 
paused to reconnoiter. First, his eyes 
sought his uncle Aaron, and reassured 
themselves the man had not freed himself. 
. .. Aaron was there, bound as he had left 
him—but not, otherwise, as he had been 
left! John stared at that sagging, lim 
figure, held upright by the ropes whic 
pad around it; he stared at the hangin 

ead, the dangling arms—and he need 
not to be told where the bullet had found 
its mark. Death had set its mark upon 
Aaron Kidder, and it was the more appall- 
ing that he remained upright rather than 
prone on his face in the grass, as a dead 
man should lie. ; 

Then, with blanched face and heart 
contracted by premonition, John allowed 
his eyes to wander from Aaron Kidder. 
They rested upon another figure, kneel- 
ing, some five yards distant Pom Aaron. 
It was a figure kneeling, not in fear, not 
slumped in unsightly mass with face hid- 
den, as in terror at an evil deed performed, 
but kneeling as one kneels who gives 
thanks to the Almighty, with back erect 
and face upraised to heaven... . Thus 
John saw his father, and he saw his 
father’s face, not stern, unbending, grave 
to severity, but illuminated, filled with a 
strange light, reflecting inward reverence 
at a marvel experienced. 


JOHN approached Enoch unheard, un- 
seen, for Enoch’s senses were not at- 
tuned to a finite world. 

“Father,” said the boy, and was com- 
pelled to repeat the word before Enoch 
was aware of it; then the old man turned 
a glorified face upon his son. 

“The hand of God has been upon my 
shoulder,” he said. 

“The hand of the devil has been yon- 
der,” said John, speaking words that came 
without volition, as he pointed to where 
Aaron hung. 

“He is dead,” said Enoch reverently, 
his great voice hushed. 

“By your hand, Father.” 

“Not by my hand, my son. That task 
was imposed upon me, but a merciful hand 
lifted it from my shoulders. I was ready. 
I would have obeyed the command—but 
it was imposed only to test me. I have 
been tested and saved, as Abraham was 
saved from the sacrifice of Isaac.” 

“I do not understand vou, Father. Mv 


I must find 
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uncle Aaron is dead. There is a rifle at 
your feet.” He thought swiftly: What 
would be the result of this? How best to 
act? Brother had killed brother, and the 
law would be ungentle. 

“Father,” said John, “you must re- 
turn to the village. Make all haste.... 
It is for me to bring my uncle Aaron’s 
body. For Mother’s sake, you must not 
suffer for this thing, nor must she know 

ou had a hand in the matter. .. . I will 
ring in Uncle Aaron, and they shall do 
as they must with me.” 

Enoch looked up into the face of his 
son. ‘You believe I killed my brother?” 

“Tt is plain,” said John. 

“And you would take my guilt upon 
your shoulders?” 

“Tt is best,” said John. 

“For your mother’s sake?” asked 
Enoch, and there was a note of yearning 
in his voice. 

“For my mother’s sake,” said 
“and for my father’s sake as well. 
my father.’ 

[noch remained silent, but his eyes 
glowed. Presently he spoke, and his voice 
was low and gentle. ‘‘ You have sinned,” 
he said; “but it is evident your soul is not 
past redemption. My son, you have 
committed a crime, led thereto by the 
wickedness of that man. For that crime 
you must answer, for that is justice. But 
the good in you far outweighs the evil, and 
for that I am glad. You stand willing to 
suffer for me, because of your love for me 
and your mother... . I am sure the Great 
Judge has heard, and is weighing the good 
against the evil.” 


HEN, before John Kidder could say his 

say, there came to the ears of both of 
them a cry, faint, traveling up the breeze, 
but none the less recognizable as a cry of 
terror, a woman’s cry for help. 

“John! ... John!” 

If his ears had not known that distant 
voice, pras heart would have known. 
It was Ruth, in fear, in danger! That con- 
sciousness erased all other consciousness: 
Aaron, hanging dead; his father kneeling 
at his feet; his mother at home, vanished. 
Nothing remained but knowledge that the 
woman he loved stood in need of him. 

Before the sound of that cry was dead 
on the air, John was plunging through 
the woods, careless of all save speed, 
speed to reach the goal of his heart. The 
cry was not repeated. . . . He ran on and on 
grimly, dangerous as never before in his 
short life he had been dangerous, with the 
will to slay in his brain. He reached the 
log upon which he had sat with Ruth but 
a few moments before. He leaped it and 

lunged into the thicket where he had 
hidden her.... The thicket was trampled, 
bushes were torn, and the ground showed 
the bruising of heavy feet... . Ruth was 
not there. She had struggled, been over- 
come. Someone had carried her away. 

John stood crouching, studying the spot, 
more with the instinct of a forest creature 
rendered savage and vengeful than with 
the intelligence of a human being. He 
read the signs, saw what way Ruth had 
been carried from the spot. Then, with 
a shout that was more a bellow of inar- 
ticulate rage, he threw his rifle far from 
him and plunged in pursuit. . . . He had 
reverted to the primitive, depending upon 
his two good hands, the first weapon of 
mankind. (To be concluded) 
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Mother’s Thrilling Adventure 
With the Radio 


(Continued from page 33) 


Grove, Illinois, but it was trying to catch 
the robbers. 

Larry hunched himself up, with his arms 
and legs tied, and he got a look into the 
sitting-room. There was his mother—the 
little, old but straight and eager figure of 
his mother; she was standing near the 
middle of the room. Thank God, she was 
all right; no one had hurt her. But what 
was she doing there, standing and gazing 
toward the mantel. Of course she was 
listening to the voice from the box which 
was saying: 

The leader appeared about twenty-four 

ears old, about five feet ten in height, slender; 
had very light hair; brows so light that he 
seenied to have no brows; wore gray trousers 
and gray belted coat. 


Somebody was walking in the hall on 
the other side of the sitting-room. A man, 
from the sound of the step, and Larry 
knew it was not his father, who would 
tread much more slowly and heavily than 
that. His father probably was still up- 
stairs where the light was- burning in his 
bedroom; likely his mother had been up- 
stairs, too, and had come down. Why? 
Probably she had heard people about; she 
might have called out and learned they 
weren’t himself.and Florence. So she was 
down to see who was about, when that 
voice on the mantel began describing the 
Green Grove robbers: 


The second man, who was seen plainly, was 
about forty, thick-set, dark hair, wore a black 
suit.... 


the voice continued. 

The man from the hall stepped into the 
sitting-room. Just about twenty-four, he 
looked; and five feet ten in height; he was 
slight and he wore gray trousers and gray 
coat with a belt, and had very light hair; 
and no eyebrows that Larry could see. He 
had a hand in a pocket and in the hand 
must be a pistol or a slung-shot—the 
pistol which kaa killed George Wendt or 
the slung-shot which had slugged Larry. 
There he was, the leader of the Green 
Grove bank gang, the quick thinker of the 
darkness; there he was, facing an old 
woman who had just heard who he was. 


OTHER! For her, Larry strained 

and pulled in his panic. Mother, who 
looked to herself, who didn’t know how to 
pass up a thing to someone else! A flash 
came to him of what he could remember 
when he was a little boy in Montana, and 
the men were away and strangers came to 
run off cattle; how his mother met them 
and faced them down with a gun in her 
hand! Well, here she was facing a man far 
more merciless than a cattle thief, the 
leader of the Green Grove bank robbers 
who had killed George Wendt, and now 
had heard his description read to Mother 
over the wireless ’phone! 

But what was the matter with Mother? 
Didn’t she know her danger? Hadn’t she 
heard and understood? Or was she, for 
once, caught by fear, helpless and cor- 
nered. She seemed just to stand there, 


staring and confused; and then her hand 
went Picea to the table for something. 
For what? For something to defend her- 
self with? What was it she picked up so 
slowly? Father’s éar trumpet! That was 
it; was she crazy? What a weapon against 
that man. But what was she doing with 
it? . . . Oh, quick, steady, never-giving-in 
Mother! She was raising it to her ear. 

“Good evening!” she yelled to the 
bandit. ‘“‘Good evening!” she shouted in 
a loud, flat voice as if he were some 
stranger come to call whom she ought to 
know, perhaps, and did not. How well she 
did it, playing deaf! She was perfect; used 
to a deaf man every hour of every day, 
she knew like second nature the stare and 
strain of the old person who does not hear. 
And she fooled the quick thinker! She, 
thinking quicker than he, had seized that 
ear trumpet and fooled him; without the 
trumpet there, it would have been impos- 
sible, probably; but with it, she fooled 
him. Now could she keep him deceived 
and save herself? 


THE voice behind her was talking on, 
but she gave it not the slightest quirk 
of attention. The quick thinker stared at 
her, looking her over; then, as she came a 
little closer, with her trumpet toward him, 
he said to her: 

“Where do you keep your gasolene?”’ 

“Whar’s that?” she called. 

And louder he asked: “Where do you 
keep your gasolene?” 

_ Gasolene?” she called back. ‘‘ Yes, we 
got some.” Then, as if she had taken time 
to think, “Oh, you’re driving; you’re out 
of gasolene on the road?” 

“Yes,” he replied; and more loudly, 
‘Where do you keep your gasolene?”’ 

“ Down-cellar!” she shouted. 

“‘Gasolene! Gasolene!” he yelled again. 
“Where do you keep it?” 

“T hear hat you say,” she called back. 
“Gasolene!_ Down-cellar. You'll find a 
big barrel there.” 

o gasolene was in the cellar, La 
knew; it was a cement-walled cellar wit 
its door opening beside the house, but the 
Lymans did not store gasolene there. They 
kept kerosene in the cellar. And that 
fact of his mother’s trick told Larry some- 
thing; she was not merely defending her- 
self with that ear trumpet and the rest of 
the trick; she wasn’t trying to get rid of 
that robber; she was out to catch him! 

“Where is the cellar?” the quick 
thinker shouted. 

“This way,” Larry heard his mother 
shout; and she led the quick thinker out 
the door at the other end of the sitting- 
room. Larry lost sight of them; but as 
they shouted to each other he heard: 

“Here’s the cellar. The barrel’s right 
down there.” 

“Which side?” 

“You can have all you want; you’re 
welcome. Take all you need.” 

Then, “Slam, slam!” That was the 
banging of the cellar doors thrown shut; 
and his mother had bolted them, too, for 


Mother's 


there came pounding now, and yells. 
Yells from the quick thinker; and Larry, 
hunched up as high as he could raise him- 
self, saw his mother run through the sit- 
ting-room to the back hall closet, where 
she snatched his shotgun; she ran with it 
out that other door, and he heard a shot. 
“Mother!” Larry choked behind his 
gag. “Oh, Mother!” No fear for her, now; 
only tremendous relief and pride. Pride? 
Why, she’d put that over! For since she 
fired that gun there was no more banging 
on the bottom of the cellar door; no more 
yells. There did come some sounds 
from the horse barn where, probably, the 
other two men had been fooling around 
the Lyman car; but after that shotgun 
went off, they must have cleared out. 
Larry worked himself to the side of the 
porch and kicked the boards with his tied 
legs; and he heard his father come down- 
stairs; and Larry heard, “Anna, what is 


it? What’re you shootin’ that gun and 


pointin’ it over the cellar door for?” 

Then Larry heard his mother call back 
in her steady, strong voice: ‘‘There’s a 
bank robber down there, Henry! You 
shoot him if he tries to come up! ” 


(THEN Larry heard his mother calling 
him and Florence; he could not answer, 
except by kicking again; and Florence 
seemed unable to answer at all. But his 
mother came to him and cut him free. 
“Larry, they must have been the Green 
Grove bank robbers,” she started explain- 
ing to him, while she worked with the 
cords gagging and binding him. 

“I know; I met them,” Larry cried, as 
soon as the gag was out. “They slugged 
me and tied me up... . But you, Mother. 
I came to in time to see what you did. 
Oh, Mother, you’re w onderful. is 

““Where’s Florence?” his mother said. 

“Maybe in the barn; I heard them.” 

And, in the barn, they found Florence, 
tied and gagged. 

“Two were here,” she told them. “They 
ran off when they heard that gun.” 

“Where is their car?” Mother asked. 

“Look here,” said Larry. “You’ve done 
enough about this, Mother.” 

“You want me to leave the car to the 
police?” 

“No,” said Larry. “To me. There’s 
only one man down there, I guess; and 
he’s been smashed up. Maybe I can han- 
dle him, myself.” He took his rifle and 
pistol and started toward the road, with 
his mother watching behind. So, together, 
they gathered him in, and returned to the 
house, where Larry telephoned for men 
to take to Green Grove the robber his 
mother had locked in the cellar, and the 
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special training in salesmanship methods which has developed our 3,500 suc- 
cessful representatives, many of whom came from positions where there was 
no chance for advancement in position or earnings. Today they are the 
world’s best salesmen, making more money, happier in every way. Fuller 
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man who had been hurt when the car was | 


overturned; then he telephoned to Chi- 
cago with the result that: 


More about the Green Grove bank rob- 


bery [said the voice in every box which re- | 


mained tuned to 360-meter wave length as late 
as ten o'clock that night]. Word has just been 


received that they drove off the road about | 


fifteen miles from Green Grove, and when en- 
deavoring to take a car from a farmhouse the 
leader was captured; and one other, who was 
hurt when the car turned over, was also taken. 
Bonds and currency to a total of forty-four 
thousand dollars have been recovered. The 
capture was effected by the quickness, courage, 
and presence of mind of Anna Lyman, the wife 
of a dairy farmer, more than sixty years old 


who— [And then, in its own way, the voice | 


told the story]. 


sales last year increased 96%. 


This shows how people want Fuller Brushes. 


Fuller salesmen make from $50 to $100 weekly. 


Write for booklet “Out of the Rut.” 


Or, address Sales Manager, Dept. R.A 


t Don’t wait for it, but get in touch with nearest 
Fuller office at once (look it up in telephone book). i 


Evening appointments made, if desired. 


The Fuller Brush Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Fuller Brush Co., 


Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Branches in over 200 cities 
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Blue-jay 
to your druggist 


Stops Pain Instantly 
The simplest way to end a corn is 
SE, N A touch stops the pain in- 


stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 


laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 6, A 
for valuable book, ‘Correct ‘Care of the Feet.’ 
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Cheer Food 


With 25% flake bran 


Bran is a cheer food. 
of many a grouch. 
as everybody knows. 

Pettijohn’s makes it delightful. Here 
the bran is hidden in delicious flakes of 
wheat. This morning dainty, 
loved by all, hides 25°% flake 
bran. 

Every doctor approves it. 
Millions of hours of good 
cheer have been due to it. See 
how 30 days of Pettijohn’s 
helps the folks about you. 
Learn how they enjoy it. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


It ends the cause 
Everybody needs it, 
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Most Practical Desh in the World 


GUNN DESK 


with Patented and fully Guaranteed 
INLAID [INO WRITING TOP 


eclipses in points of Service, Beauty and Desk Comfort 
any desk ever made. 


“Lino” Tops wear like iron, feel like kid, are imper- 
vious to stains, scratches and other damages common 
to wooden tops. 


They eliminate desk pads and eye damaging expensive 
glass tops and have no varnish to mar. 


“Lino” Tops are made in a soft dull restful shade of 
green. They supply the ideal writing surface. 


Sample block of top and catalog FREE on request, 
with name of nearest dealer. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO., Dept.L 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEL POCKET KNIFE 


Ingenious key attachment to fit any lock, two cutti 
blades, 20-year gold filled handle, clevis for hanging on watc 
chain. A masterpiece that has created more favorable com- 
ment than any novelty we have originated in making fine 
pocket cutlery for 25 years. To business men interested in 
unique personal gift, souvenir or novelty we will send full 
| particulars and tell how to build good will and win customers. 
THE ROBESON CUTLERY COMPANY 

Dept. A Rochester, N. Y. 
| N. Y. Office, 200 Fifth Ave. 


A Permanent Sanitary Floor THE BUSINESS FOR YOU! 


Make and sell Crispettes. Delicious confection. 


Cmi Pa a ee Than Everybody oret, fem; Can't gei enough- Coma 
the Best Linoleum 


B to make. Ifurnish everything. & 

Raw materials plentiful and $ 

for home, kitchen, bathroom, or vesti- cheap. Profits í 
bule; in apartments, stores, public 

buildings, offices or factories. 


Good looking, quiet, comfortable and 

long wearing. Smooth surface, easily 

cleaned with mop. Corners rounded. 

Free from cracking and chipping. 

Laid like cement—hardens in 24 hours. We fur- 

nishspecialinstructionsfor laying Everlasbestos 
which can be correctly fol- 
lowed by any one who can use 
a trowel, and always produce 
a satisfactory floor. 


You can complete 


High School Course 
in 2 Years Fe 


side ee two years. Maats all piemonta for entrance to college 
essi le an -six other practic: 
Courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-6 1-A, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. CHICAGO 


= P i 
padi d Onin ene tol Quick success possible anywhere—cities, small towns, 
rticul villages. Amazing market—crowded streets; surging 
PAEESCUIATS: throngs at fairs, carnivals, parks, etc.; wholesale to 
Names of architect and mason grocers, bakeries, druggists, and so on. Possibilities 
contractor appreciated. unlimited! Need noexperience. Little capital starts 


you on the road to phenomenal earnings. 
Write—Get My Help—Begin Now 


Others are making money—lots of it. Letters just 
received during this year tell of wonderful successes. 
K, TOT ae You can succeed, too. Start is all you need. I'll gladly 

on 9e help you. Furnish everything—complete outfit, materials, 


secret formula, full directions, wrappers, etc. Send post 
erla 


card for illustrated book of facts. Tells how to start. 
= e 
Flooring 


Everlasbestos Flooring Co. 
103 North St. Rochester, N.Y 


Explains most successful methods, Gives all information 
needed. It's free. Write now! 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
'913 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


The Son Who 


Looked Down on His 


Father 


(Continued from page 22) 


him in stepping around the end of the 
trench to make certain of the fire’s location. 
Graydon glanced at his son as though sur- 
prised at his presence there; then, without 
a word to Piercey, he turned to Gardner: 

“It’s the Harrison Works, all right. We 
can’t shut the water off now. We’ll give 
them all we can; but we'll have to do some- 
thing quick—something that isn’t in any 
technical book, either.” 

The steady thwacking of picks in the 
hard earth came up out of the trench, 
shovels grated on loose stones and in 
slushy mud. The little ribbon of silvery 
water from the tiny crack in the pipe 
shone clear as it emerged from the black 
iron cylinder; it turned to gold as it mixed 
with the mud where pipe and embracing 
earth met. Big Mike grunted as he strove 
to uproot a young boulder that was wed 
under the pipe. Piercey heard his father 
call, “Easy on that, Mike!” Then his 
father turned to Gardner, saying: 

“If only we dared give them a full head 
of water! Ten minutes of that would save 
the Works if the fire hasn’t reached the 
main shops. This wind may sweep the fire 
right where it will do the most harm.” 

“Try it?” asked Gardner laconically, 
glancing at his chief. ‘‘There’s hardly 
anything to lose—maybe something to 
gain. 

“No! Wait!” said Graydon, sharply, 
and he walked along:-the trench. 


THE situation was clear: A signal for 
full power would simply burst the pipe. 
Half an hour at least would be required to 
slip in the new length. In*that time the 
Works might go and the whole end of 
town with it, with the rest of the town 
endangered. Something had to be done— 
something that wasn’t in the books! 

Graydon turned on his heel, his head 
down, his hands clenched—a giant in 
meditation. He bumped into Piercey, 
shoved him aside with a wide shoulder, 
and went on two or three steps without 
speaking. Piercey felt hurt at that, but he 
had only a second to nurse his injured 
feelings. Suddenly his father bellowed: 

“ Piercey! Go to the car! Get out your 
pliers! Tear or snip as much as you can of 
that damned wire off the cow fence! PI 
send men for the wire! You keep snip ing! 
Run, boy! Don’t stand there! For God s 
sake, run!” 

The big man’s explosive energy swept 
Piercey away to do a task that had sud- 
denly assumed, through his father’s 
vehemence, the proportions of heroism. 
Piercey ran. He fell once, got up, ran 
again. At the car he found his shiny 
nickeled pliers, part of the handy-kit set 
of which he was immensely proud. He 
began to tear at the sections of fencing, 
felt the gash of sharp barbs, but he snipped 
again and again. A half-dozen scurrying 
laborers came, grunting Slavic phrases. 
They seized the wire and hurried back to 
the pipe line. A glance over his shoulder 


ee aa a 
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eS ee 
showed Piercey the bowed figures about 
the edge of the trench standing out gnome- 

. like in the glare of lights. With renewed 
energy, Piercey slashed at the wire. Men 


who seized it from him had mud and 


blood on their hands; he could smell the ; i 

sweat of them as they brushed by. Off in Transport isa Special- 
the valley the light of the fire grew, and ized Truck—Every Unit 
men kept coming for more wire. Nationally Serviced 


There was the sound of strained voices. 
Piercey gathered that the repair crew had 
Fe sh aiota p eat bate a Convincing proof of the remarkable truck values offered by Trans- 
e Tarer CEN aaa yE port—at prices below the pre-war level—is found in that public 


be close to the scene of the great endeavor. eet. 3 € 
No one had even arai that he take recognition which each month establishes a new sales record. 


part in the striving for victory there. He Transport Trucks combine units built by the world’s leading 
pocketed the pliers a SrA specialists with Transport’s own superior workmanship, the ex- 
the spoiled fencing. He knew that his hat cellence of which is emphasized in every detail of construction. 


was gone; that he had cut himself in a 
dozen Tae that his natty suit was 
snagged from contact with wire barbs. 


This combination is responsible for Transport’s impressive per- 
formance history. 


Let us explain how Transport construction reduces friction 


AT THE verge of the trench’s maw a and prolongs the Truck’s life—why Transports are called 
dozen men worked, doing something “Frictionless Trucks.” 

with wire, while his father bawled up or- : > 

ders. His father was on his stomach in the Transport’s Fair Prices 

hole, his chest against the pipe. In a fury [Chassis Including Electrical Equipment] 

of effort he was thrusting both hands under Model 15, 2000 lbs. max., $1295 Model 55, 6000 Ibs. max., $2385 
the pipe at a point where the diggers had Model 25, 3000 lbs. max., $1495 Model 60, 7000 lbs. max., $2585 
made a hole clean below it. Bi Mike Model 35, 4000 Ibs. max., $1885 Model 75, 10,000 lbs. max., $3485 
caught at what Graydon thrust through Prices f. o. b. Factory 

the hole under the pipe. Piercey saw that Write us for “A Questionnaire for Truck Buyers.” Mention capacity you need. 


it was a quadruple-twisted strand of the 
barbed wares Quick as lightning the two Transport Truck Company, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 
had whipped it about the pire like a 


tourniquet about the leg of a bleeding Motel 78, 10,900 14: eet: 


Some Desirable Territory 


man. radius rods, driveshaft is Open to Dealers 
4 rake, our-spee ans- 
Where are those pliers! Throw down mission, electric lights, 
those pliers!” called up Graydon from the Duplex Engine Governor, 
h radiator guards, front 
trench. fenders, bumper hubodo- 


Piercey leaned over, and his father held meter and 6 
up a hand, catching the shiny tool with a motometer_.. 99485 


deft ease that surprised his son. Then he 
began to twist the wires together. D O Ou 
On either side, diggers, with pickpoints, 


shovels, and fingers, were digging holes 
under the pipe, like those in which Gray- need more 
money | 


don and Big Mike were working. One of 
the workers handed down a clublike piece 
of tree limb to Big Mike, who grasped it 
and inserted it into the slack of the four- 
stranded wire. Mike began to turn it, 
around and around, taking up the slack in 
the tourniquet, furnishing a supporting 
ligature about the bubbling midsection of 
the defective pipe. Graydon left Mike at 
that task, working fiendlike. Another 
hole was under the pipe now. Then, 
another was opened two feet from the 
second. . . . Now, Piercey heard the men 
speculating about the spread of the fire. 
er his shoulder he could see that the 
blaze was gaining. Its glare was lighting 
up nearby structures, and they seemed 
toylike, rose-red as the flames leaped. 


1 will tell you 
an easy way to have 
more money to spend 


Thousands of women have 
a vital need for more money 
sv propery bring up their 
family—to pay off a mort- 
gage or buy a home—to educate their children 


20c a Day Pays for 
this English Fireside 


x —to pay doctor bills, etc. | Many of them hav 
“How’s the fire?” Piercey’s father de- been helped in this problem and sow have R k d Ch 1 
money to spend and a permanent assured income oc er an alr 


manded, as he got the end of the second 
ligature through its hole under the pipe 
and left the twisting of it home to a 


by becoming our representatives and selling our 


Worlds Star 


Solid Mahogany, genuine Cane back. Only two of over 
1200 attractive Furnishings we offer on easy monthly 
payments for Living Rcom, Dining Room, Bedroom, 


A r n E ae e 5 Kitchen. All at bed-rock prices. Shown in our latest 
laborer. Mike was just finishing his job. Hosiery and Klean Knit big 104-page guide to cozily furnished homes. Check 
Underwear below offer interested in and get FREE this Larkin 


Book of Better Homes. 


Lower Prices Now On 


[__] Furnishings [C] Symphonic Player Pianos 
[C] Symphonic Pianos  [_| Symphonola Phonographs 


“She come big,” a Slovak answered. 
“ Das vwindt, she mek dem spark fly!” 

“Come on, men! Move! Rim out those 
other holes! Gardner, throw that wire 


to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown 
them, we can show you a fine, Independent way to 
have more money to spend. 


We’ve Helped More Than 27,000 


They are now enjoying large and prosperous 


down! We want more sticks to turn up onnea. with constantly increasing sales. 
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clubs. Big Mike, at a command, took up 
the work of passing twisted wire under 
the lower half of the pipe as the holes 
went through underneath it. The dam- 
aged pipe was beginning to look like a 
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long limb bandaged with half a dozen 
constricting cords. Suddenly, Graydon 
yelled to Gardner: 

“Send a man on the run to the nearest 
farmhouse to ’phone the plant for full 
head of water! Call for fire pressure!” 

“Will it hold?” Gardner half doubted. 

“There’s a chance! It’ll be a few min- 
utes before our message reaches the plant; 
we can have five or six more turns about 
the pipe by then! How’s the fire, Vavra?” 

“She come big!” was the answer. 

A half-dozen more men leaped into the 
hole and bent to their tasks. The big pipe 
was being swathed from end to end in 
bonds of emergency-born strength. The 
whole of the pressure from the twisted 
wires had not sufficed to close the crack. 
The water still spirted through it and, to 
the eyes of Piercey, nothing had been ac- 
complished. 


YV ALLOWING in mud, his arm rasped 
from wrist to shoulder from plunging 
it through raw-edged holes lined with jag- 
ged stones that had shredded away cloth- 
ing, skin, and flesh, Graydon labored on.. .. 

At a word from their leader, the drip- 
ping men drew back. Graydon laid his 
ear to the pipe, now encircled with a 
dozen bands of strength. The breathless 
ones waited. Graydon sprang erect: 

“Its coming! The pressure’s gaining! 
What about the fire?” 

“She come big,” the impassive Slovak 
said over his shoulder as he turned toward 
the trench. ‘‘Comes das vwindt, too.” 

Graydon climbed to the surface and 
turned to Gardner, speaking softly: 
“Those firemen down there are praying 
for pressure. I phoned Fire Chief Elders, 
when the repair gang suspected we had a 
leak, that in case of fire we could expect 
trouble.” 

“And I got word by ’phone as soon as 
we found what we had to contend with 
here,” Gardner responded. ‘‘They don’t 
know what we’ve been doing, but they 
know we’re doing something to give them 
water to fight with.” 

The fire suddenly blazed up with dis- 
concerting fury, momentarily bringing 
out a new zone of toylike buildings from 
the encircling gloom of the valley. The 
spent workers were silent as the acetylene 
lights sputtered. Then a stream spirted 
up violently from the trench. The pipe 
itself seemed to throb! 

The men wheeled and gazed down into 
the mud-filled gash in Mother Earth. 

“Will she hold?” Gardner asked. 

‘‘She’s got to,” Graydon said, simply; 
“weve played our limit.” 

Some of the laborers shook their heads, 
and turned again to watch the progress of 
the fire. Gardner leaped into the trench. 

“Take two minutes before they get 
pressure down there—maybe a bit less,” 
Graydon said, coming over to Piercey’s 
side. His big shoulders were sagging. He 
was a dripping, muddy hulk: hat missing; 
collar burst open; tie a rag; shirt a mud- 
died, bloody fabric; coat and vest mucked, 
drabbled. His shoes sloshed water; his 
right arm dripped reddened water that 
was mingled with blood. 

“She’s holding!” cried Gardner, com- 
ing up from the trench. ‘The crack’ll 
take some off the pressure; but what 
spurts up is only a dribble to what’s 
passing down to the fire engines. Better 
pack her with dirt now to stiffen her?” 


“Yes! Tell the men not to shovel stones 
in. A big one will start something if it 
whacks against the pipe between wrap- 

ings. Watch ’em, will you, Gardner? 
’m tired.” 

Graydon sat down on a mound of wet 
earth. Suddenly, Piercey, bending over, 
had the impression that his father’s face 
had gone very gray. It passed in a flash, 
and Graydon surged up again, laughing: 
“Can’t give up like this! Got to hang on 
till the fire’s out and we can shut off the 
pumps for an hour. Then we'll slip that 
new length into place and make a com- 
pee job of it. Pierce, you go home now. 

“ell Mother everything’s all right. PH 
be in when I can. No! There’s not a thing 
ou can do. It’s all been done. But say, 
oy, you got that wire out for us in a 
hurry. You did a man’s share. Thanks. 
Now, go home; I’ll ride home in the truck.” 

He turned away. Piercey, hurt at be- 
ing thus pushed aside, went, humping his 
shoulders up in protest. On the way he 
thought of his nickeled pliers, that no 
doubt were now rusting at the bottom of 
the trench. He liked those pliers—part of 
his Christmas gift kit. They just fitted 
in the pocket under the seat of his sports 
car. Oh, well, they had been lost, so it 
didn’t matter! He wanted to get home— 
read a little poetry from the most ad- 
vanced translators of Chinese monosyl- 
labic gems; wanted to be away from those 
sweating, toiling, common men. 

On the way down the hill road Piercey 
held the car at a water-break to view the 
fire. As he watched, he saw the glare 
begin to dim. He could imagine what had 
happened down there: the firemen, wait- 
ing, standing with futile hose; the bawling 
crowd, anxious for their homes near by; 
the mounting flames; the threat of com- 
munity-wide destruction! And then—the 
sudden gush of saving waters, the cheers 
of the crowd, the restored fighting edge 
of the firemen, and—victory! 

The glare dimmed. With a gulp of 
thankfulness Piercey let the little car slide 
down-grade. Nearing the suburbs he 
noted that the reflection of the fire was 
almost gone. He hailed an outbound 
motor car, whose driver told him the 
danger was past, though the loss was 
heavy. The main works had been saved; 
two large storage buildings had burned. 


PIERCEY got the car into the garage 
and himself into the house, quietly. He 
had hoped to dodge his mother’s queries, 
but she was up, with a hot cup of cocoa 
and a plate of cookies. He reassured her as 
to the outcome. She bound up his cut hand 
and promised to mend his torn clothing. 

“Father had many fights like this one 
to-night?” Piercey asked before he went 
up-stairs. 

“Many of them! He never believed in 
letting you children worry about his 
affairs. Nor me, either. But I hear about 
them from Mrs. Gardner. If only you 
knew what a man your father is, Piercey!” 

Bathed, at ease on his bed, Piercey 
glanced about his room. ít was restful 
there, with the shaded light over his pil- 
low. Several of his favorite limp-leather 
volumes lay handy on a little table by the 
head of the bed. He reached out for one 
and turned to a favorite scene in a play. 
His eye took in the speech of revolt of the 
chief character, an Irish peasant, thunder- 
ing against Universal Injustice in the 
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person of a fat-bodied town merchant: 


. Through long ages you have made us live 
like troglodytes in our caves of gloom. 


Piercey thought of his father, elemental 
in his might, toiling with his men in muck 
and mud. He thought of the casual hero- 
ism of self-denial that had made the big 
man descend to the level of earth to win 
his battle, to save his portion of civiliza- 
tion from being fire-swept. The same self- 
denial had sent his son to college that he 
might learn—what? 

iercey’s eyes wandered back to the 
deckle-edged page, but refused to follow 
the lines of type. Calmly, he drew back 
his hand and launched the volume across 
the room, against the wall. It fell, unre- 
arded, with a “plop!” to the floor. 
iercey laced his hands about his head, 
leaned back and began to think. He 
closed his eyes to shut out the light. His 
outlook upon life had somehow been up- 
set by this night’s experience. 


WIHILETHER or not he was awake when 
his father first came in he never knew; 
but he became aware that his father had 
entered his room, and at first he pretended 
to be asleep. ris oa sat cote fs ae ate 
and then something slid from his palm to 
the hand-worked velvet cover. Between 

half-closed lids, Piercey saw that his father Beauty Is Its Own Reward 


had brought back his shiny nickeled pliers! 


“Wake, Pierce?” the heavy voice came Beauty is a precious thing because it is so fragile. It stays 
caressingly. where it is well-treated; neglect it and it steals away. 
“Yes, Dad.” 


If you would remain young and beautiful you must obey 


I thought ‘you wouldn't ‘want, your the simple laws of health and guard your teeth against 


pliers lost out of that nice set. I slipped k 

them in my pocket, even if I was bior ` the coming of Pyorrhea. 

holding up the whole world then. Mighty Four people out of every five who pass the age of forty and thousands 
narrow squeak, that! The fire was just younger suffer the penalties of this disease. These are official statistics. 
got under control when that trussed-up ; À $ 

pipe blew like a geyser. We got the water When you brush your teeth at night and in the morning—watch 
shut off at the main works, and anew length your gums for Pyorrhea’s warning. 

in. It’sallrightnow. Icleaned your pliers If the gums are tender, if they bleed when brushed, see your dentist 


in the garage before I came in. They’re 

not hurt. All oiled. . . . Good night.” 
“Oh, Dad!” said Pierce, sitting up. é 

“You made a bully fight to-night. I see Whatever you do, heed Pyorrhea’s warning. If you ignore it, you 

it now—you’ve learned to master, to may pay by the loss of health and beauty. 

dominate events. And I’ve learned a lot 

of things at college that aren’t so. They’ve 


at once, heed his advice, and start using Forhan’s For the Gums 
that very day. 


Pyorrhea’s work is thorough. It loosens the teeth until they must 
be pulled, and often causes serious ills and 


made me discontented, too. I’ve simply aosdiase ch Vie body: 

learned to criticize life, where you've 

learned to take hold and make things go. Don’t wait for Pyorrhea’s coming. Use 
It’s over now, Dad: I’m going to buck up Forhan’s regularly as a dentifrice. It will 
—hit the line hard—work at the law! I keep your teeth white and clean and your 
was just thinking—a lot of this fluff I’ve gums firm and healthy. 


pone m for 1$ no good. Say, Dad,—bend At all druggists in the United States and 
down, will you? Cicada. Se-a0a 6 

“I don’t know what you’re driving at, OTTER” PPC tame 
Pierce,” Graydon said, confusedly, as he Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
bent over and felt his son’s arm about his Forhan Company, New York 
shoulders. ‘‘ You’re jumpy to-night after Pohan LEONEA, Moat 
your wild ride and all. Good night. See EF A 
you in the morning.” 

“Good night, Dad, —good old Dad!” 

Then, as the door closed, Pierce said 
aloud, “If I can be half the man you are, 
Dad, I’ll be worth while.” 

He had turned to switch off the light FOR THE GUMS 
when he was struck by a glint from Ki 
shiny nickel pliers where his father had so Checks Pyorrhea 
lovingly laid them. For a second, he 
peered at the pliers through mist, his eyes 
filling and his lips twitching. Then he 
smiled, brushed his eyes, and fumbled for 
the switch. As the light went out, he 
muttered softly: 

“Bless him and keep him—good old 
Dad!” 
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Convenient all the time 


Of course you want a dining alcove. No other 
thing about a house—new or old—is achieving 
such popularity. A deserved popularity on ac- 
count of its convenience and real comfort. Re- 


duces by perhaps a half the work of serving 


breakfasts and luncheons. Practically a neces- 
sity in a servantless home. 

Once you see and price this one—of Curtis 
Woodwork—you'll be satisfied with no other. 
Its quality will lead you, too, to select only 
Curtis Woodwork for your whole house when 
you build. 

There are many other articles of convenience 
shown in the big Curtis Catalog that you can 
see at the Curtis dealer’s—the leading lumber 
dealer in most towns. There are built-in 
kitchen dressers, work tables, ironing boards in 
wall cabinets. There are mantels, bookcases, 
linen cases, medicine cabinets. There are side- 
boards and corner cupboards. All these are in 
addition to doors, windows, frames, moldings 
and so forth, that make up the woodwork of a 
home. 

From front entrance to cellar sash you can 
find in Curtis Woodwork only the most satisfy- 
ing quality in wood, in workmanship, in fea- 
tures of construction and design. For such 
quality you will find the prices reasonable be- 
cause of the advantages of large production and 


standardized manufacturing. 
C RT S 


URTI 


WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home” 
The Curtis Companies’ Service Bureau 


Clinton, Iowa 


Maintained by the Curtis manufacturing 
and distributing plants at 
Clinton, Iowa; Sioux City, Iowa; Detroit, Mich.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Wausau, Wis.; Chicago, Il; 
Lincoln, Neb.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Topeka, Kans. 
Sales offices at Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
Dept. X, Clinton, lowa 
Gentlemen: I am interested in a_______room house and 
enclose. for the "Better Built Home” Plan Books I 
have checked below. I understand if the books I checked do 
not meet my requirements I may exchange them or return 
them in good condition within ten days for my money. A 
Curtis dealer can secure any book below free of cost to you. 
32 homes of 3, 4 and 5 rooms 
+ 32 homes of 6, 7 and 8 rooms 


Canadian prices 10c higher 
Exteriors, woodwork and floor plans shown in all. Vols. VI 
and VII show English, Colonial and Western types of houses. 
Increasingly popular. 


Name. 


Street 
0 en 


How an “Ordinarily Stupid” Boy 
Became a Great Merchant ` 


(Continued from page r9) 


stretching to the remote parts of the 
earth, should be found numerous in- 
stances of business drama, of intense 
action, of vivid color, of romance. 

But when I asked Mr. Simpson about 
these things, he dismissed my question 
with a quick gesture of impatience. Simp- 
son, I should say, is a fast-moving man. 
That is evident from his career. But it is 
also noticeable in his habitual actions. 
His gestures are quick, incisive. When he 
walks, you know he is going some place 
and intends to get there. His face—with 
a high complexion that goes well with his 
light hair—is always alive with an alert 
energy and interest that find vivid expres- 
sion in his sparkling blue eyes. 


ALTHOUGH he is only forty-eight, Mr. 
Simpson gives the impression of being 
not over forty. He throws himself into 
everything he undertakes with the energy 
of aman of thirty. Whatever he gives him- 
self to, he gives all of himself. If it is a 
business problem, he thinks of nothing but 
that. If it is tennis—he is fond of tennis 
—the whole man plays; and he is nearly 
unbeatable. If he is reading, his entire 
mind is concentrated on the printed page. 

“It’s true,” he agreed in reply to my 
question, “that there are both drama and 
intense action in this business at times. It 
would make an interesting story, perhaps, 
to collect a number of such incidents and 
recount them. But if I were to describe 
the reasons for the growth of the business, 
I should lay the emphasis elsewhere. The 
color and drama are only occasional and 
incidental. The real reason is less ro- 
mantic.” 

“What,” I asked, “is the real reason?” 

“The right principles of doing business,” 
Simpson replied briefly. “We could dis- 
card all the spectacular elements that may 
have contributed to the building of this 
business, and we would still have the 
business practically intact. Don’t look 
for the spectacular. What is needed is 
hard work, clean, honest thinking, and a 
tighter grip on the simple things of life. 

“What matters, in this business or any 
other, is to have the right principles to 
start with, and to live up to them. Growth 
follows naturally. To tell the complete 
story of that growth would be like telling 
the story of the placing of each stone in 
building a skyscraper. The stones of the 
building must be placed properly accord- 
ing to a plan. In a business, your prin- 
ciples are your plan. The big part of the 
job, in the business as in the building, is the 
conscientious placing of the stones, one by 
one. This may seem an unromantic way 
of looking at it; but it is true. 

“Careers, I think, are built in the same 
way. You seldom find a man getting to 
the top, or near the top, merely by a few 
brilliant, dramatic strokes. These may 
help him to achieve his ends, to be sure. 
But behind tke brilliant drama you will 
find the other things: correct primciples, 
right living, sound thinking, har. work. 
You can doubtless name men whose lives 


appear to be exceptions. But I do not be- 
lieve many such exceptions will be found, 
when all the truth is known.” 

“What do you mean,” I asked, “by 
right principles?” 

“I mean,” he said, “the big, necessary 
things that make character in a business 
as well as in an individual: unswerving 
honesty, the principle of being of service 
to others, the development of Pe mer- 
chandise, the ownership of the business by 
those actively engaged in it, the great 
truth that the buyer must profit as well 
as the seller, governing the business by 
facts instead of by haphazard theories, 
and so on.” 

I think that in these words, and in what 
lies back of them, is to be found one big 
reason why Simpson’s story is unusually 
inspiring. He does not seem to have 
started with more than his fellows. He 
had only a common-school education, 
topped off with a couple of years at a busi- 
ness college. He had no influential friends 
in the place where he went to work. But 
Marshall Field, wide as his experience 
with able men had been, soon discovered 
something refreshing in the younger man’s 
energy; and he would often talk with him 
about the business for hours at a time. 
Simpson’s great secret, if it can be called a 
secret, consisted in using what he had, to 
the utmost. 

For example, one of his qualities was 
the habit of accuracy. An associate of 
Mr. Simpson told me that occasionally he 
had to go back to records that were kept 
years ago by Simpson himself. 

“I have never,” he said, “found an 
error. And every detail is presented so 
clearly that it can be understood in- 
stantly, even after many years.” 


DISCOVERED that Simpson was al- 

ways, even in those earliest days, think- 
ing about his work while he was working. 
He was asking questions about it. He was 
discovering the relations existing between 
the little tasks on which he was then en- 
gaged, and the larger policies. 

For example, it was while Simpson was 
Mr. Field’s confidential clerk that the 
magnificent retail store which the com- 
pany now occupies was being built. Sooner 
or later, all important matters concerning 
this building came to Mr. Field. And they 
came to him through Simpson. An occa- 
sional suggestion from ‘the youngster, 
given intelligently, showed the older man 
that he was not an automaton, but was 
doing independent thinking and was doing 
it, apparently, to a purpose. 

one occasion in those early days 
Simpson said to Mr. Field: 

“We have at least one hundred and fifty 
more people than we need in the wholesale 
packing department.” 

Simpson had arrived at this conclusion 
through his general knowledge of the con- 
ditions, and also through a study of re- 
ports that passed through his hands. But 
the statement was a startling one, and it 
naturally nettled Mr. Field. 
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0) the curves of the nation’s highways 
are being painted “Keep to the right” 
signals—curves doubly dangerous in wet 
weather. 


On these curves the Vacuum Cup Tread, 
with its grip-hold-letgo principle of 
suction, holds your car unswerving, un- 
skidding on the wet, slippery pavement. 


In addition to this safety, you get the ut- 
most mileage service from the duplex 
tread construction of Vacuum Cup Tires 
—the regular, thicker, extra ply tread plus 
the tread of hundreds of sturdy Vacuum 
Cups on every Vacuum Cup Tire. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER Co. OF AMERICA, INC. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 
Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the World 


NOW COST NO MORE THAN ' ORDINARY. MAKES 
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Says Goodbye to ‘‘$22 a Week” 


—At 27 Earns 
$4,500 a Year 


“Three years ago,” writes A. J. Klick, “I was just 
an average young man of 24, possessing a fair educa- 
tion, liking a (so-called) good time, occupying a book- 
keeper's high stool and receiving $1,100 per year. 

“A crisis in my affairs woke me up and I began the 
serious study of Higher Accountancy. 

“Before the year was over, I was making progress 
financially. Interested in my work, advancin 
steadily, more confident of myself, by the time I ha 
finished the course, I had an executive position and 
$3,000 a year. 

“Last year I became comptroller of a good-sized 
corporation. My work became a pleasure; salary 
incr to $3,800. 

“This year I accepted a similar position with a 
larger corporation, with broader responsibilities and 
an initial salary of $4,500. The future years are full 
of promise.” 


Unusual Opportunities in Accounting 
Klick is right. His future years are full of promise! 


Never in the history of business has the need for 
trained accountants been so great or the rewards so 
attractive. The files of LaSalle Extension University 
contain literally thousands of letters reporting rapid 
advancement—incomes doubled, tripl 
rupled as the result of a comparatarely few months 
of home-study training. Where these men were 
getting $1,500 or $2,000 a short time ago, they are 
earning from $3,000 to $10,000 today, and they are 
on the up-grade. 

Their chance is yours—if you will take it! 

Send today for our book, “Success Reports;"’ read 
the enthusiastic testimony of men stil! in their twen- 
ties and early thirties who have broken away from 
the low-pay ranks and today are expert accountants 
—with incomes ranging from $5,000 to $10,000 a 
year. With this information we will send you par- 
ticulars of our convenient-payment plan; also a copy 
of that inspiring book, "Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One.” “Get this book,” said a prominent Chicago 
executive, “even if you have to pay five dollars for 
it.” We will send it free. 

Mark—Sign—Mail the coupon—NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution tn the World 
Dept. 933-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 


an X below. Also a copy of your book, ‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


O Higher Accountancy 


Training for positions as Auditor, Comptroller, 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, ete. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 


O Business Management C Banking and Finance 

D Salesmanship C Modern Foremanship 

O Traffic Management and Production Methods 

D Railway Accounting & D Personnel and Employ- 
Station Management ment Management 

DO Law—Degree of LL.B. D Expert Bookkeeping 

D Commercial Law O Business English 

D Industrial Manage- a joe z 
ment Efficiency O Commercial Spanish 

O Modern Business Cor- O Effective Speaking 
respondenceand Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 


Name......... E AO E A L AES TT. vs 
Present Position: #453 iccgsigiciamisaiiat icin seas 
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“Are you sure?” the latter asked. 
“Yes,” Simpson replied confidently. 
“Then,” Mr. Field assured him, “you 
ought to have a chance to prove it!” 
ogether they went to see the manager 
in charge of that department. 

“This young man,” said Mr. Field, 
“claims we have one hundred and fifty 
more people than we need in the packing 
department. What do you think about it?’ 

Such a situation naturally touched the 
pride of the manager. He had no facts 
ready to disprove Simpson’s assertion. 
And the only thing he could do was to 
reply gracefully that he was open-minded 
and ready to be convinced. 

“Very well, then,” Mr. Field said to 
Simpson; “I want you to show whether 
you are right. There is only one thing you 
must not do: you must not upset the de- 
partment, or irritate the manager and all 
the people.” 


IMPSON went to work, and in a short 

time was able to prove that his convic- 
tion had been correct. By some changes in 
methods and duties, not one hundred and 
fifty but two hundred and fifty unnecessary 
employees were eliminated from the pack- 
ing department. 

Accuracy and thoughtfulness, however 
necessary, would not of themselves have 

ut Simpson in the position he occupies. 
Hunting for still other qualities, I discov- 
ered concentration, the habit of digging 
down to the essentials of a problem. 

All of us have problems. Some of them 
seem to us to be pretty big, and others 
are trifling. But, big or little, it is im- 
portant that they be decided one way or 
another as promptly as possible. And 
because a man in Mr. Simpson’s position 
is always deciding problems, I asked 
him about the method of approach to them. 

“Any problem,” he replied, ‘presents a 
lot of unimportant trappings. There is al- 
ways, however, a kernel of truth, or fact, 
that is important to you. You can train 
yourself to look for this kernel of im- 
portant truth, disregarding as soon as you 
recognize it whatever is of no consequence. 

“The over-consideration of unimpor- 
tant trappings is likely to lead to diffusive- 
ness in thinking, and to fatal delays in 
action. Such delays may be serious. In 
every career, doing the right thing at the 
right time is of the greatest importance. 
Two men of equal capacity and a similar 
background of experience will, if they are 
presented with a set of facts and a prob- 
lem, usually arrive at substantially the 
same decision in the course of time. But 
the man who reaches the right decision 


frst, and acts on it, has a decided ad- 


vantage. Time lost cannot be recovered. 
“ This ability to get to essentials quickly 
often marks the difference between the de- 
tail man, and the man who rises through 
details to the handling of policies. Indeed, 
if I were going to characterize the man 
who gets ahead, I should say he is one who 
continually looks for the relations of the 
details to broad policies. He sees the de- 
tails all the more accurately because he 
sees them in relation to bigger things.” 
Mr. Simpson was fortunate, of course, 
in his long and close association with such 
a master of business methods as Marshall 
Field. Mr. Field invariably allowed his 
men to manage in their own way the 
affairs that he gave them in charge. If he 
had enough confidence in a man to assign 


him certain tasks, he felt secure in that 
man’s ability to perform the tasks without 
interference. 

One partner in the firm told that, in 
twenty years or more of association, Mar- 
shall Field on only two occasions sug- 
gested a course of action for the manage- 
ment of his department. On the first 
occasion prices were approaching a peak, 
and Mr. Field, with the accuracy of vision 
which characterized him, foresaw that a 
decline would soon be inevitable. He said 
then to the manager: 

“You need money more than merchan- 
dise now.” 

Several years later, after a period of 
business depression, prices began to move 
upward, and Mr. Field then offered this 
suggestion: ‘‘It is better now to have 
merchandise than money.” 

And he was right in both cases. 

“The principle involved here,” Mr. 
Simpson points out, “applies no less to 
the handling of individual funds. Many a 
well-to-do man started his fortune by hav- 
ing ready cash with which to buy, when 
nearly everybody else had merchandise 
and wanted very badly to sell. At such 
times bargains can usually be obtained. 
And shrewd buying, remember, is a very 
important part of good trading. 

“The world’s greatest business men, 
whatever else they may be, are, when all 
is said and done, good traders. They buy 
to advantage, and sell at a profit. And if 
the modern business man seems to differ 
from the conventional idea of the trader, 
it is largely because he realizes that a big 
profit on the individual sale is not neces- 
sarily the best way to secure a big profit 
on the total capital he has invested. He 
can often secure the latter more surely by 
taking a moderate profit on a larger number 
of sales.” 


ME: SIMPSON isnot a great talker. He 
keeps his ears open; but most that goes 
in does not come out in words. He acts. On 
one occasion in the early days he sat in a 
conference of business men to represent 
Mr. Field, when the latter could not be 
present. Cigars were passed, and Simpson 
smoked his full share of them. Mr. Field, 
learning of this, took him to task for it. 

“I hear,” he said, “that you smoked 
more cigars than anybody else there.” 

“Yes, I did!” Simpson admitted. “But 
I smoked them, Mr. Field, so as to be sure 
Pd keep my mouth shut!” 

In the retail store there is a beau- 
tiful office, but Simpson is seldom in it. 
More often he is to be found standing 
somewhere, engaged in conversation. His 
office in the wholesale building is barely 
large enough for a desk and table and 
three or four chairs. 

“My office,” he explains, “is in my 
head!” 

In closing, I must not neglect to men- 
tion one characteristic that is pronounced 
in all that Simpson does: it 1s a certain 
rugged forthrightness. When he was still 
quite a newcomer with the business, Simp- 
son asked for a raise in salary. 

“Young man,” Mr. Field replied, 
“when I was your age I was getting only 
three dollars a week.” 

“Well, Mr. Field,” the youngster shot 
back to this merchant who was then 
worth many times a million dollars, “per- 
haps you were not worth any more!” 

Pipsan got the raise. 
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IWO VITAL NEEDS of the body 


your daily food must supply--- 


A food that brings glowing health and vigor 


IS new food knowledge is revolutionizing 
the meals in millions of homes today. 


Countless housewives are now carefully plan- 
ning meals that mean health and vigor. They 
need such meals themselves so that they may 
have the strength for their daily tasks—the romp 
with the children, the overseeing of the house- 
hold work. They feel their responsibility to pro- 
vide such meals for their families. 


This is why women are supplementing their 
daily diet with Fleischmann’s Yeast—the famil- 
iar fresh food now known to be a cleansing 
agent in thé intestines and to help build up the 
waste tissues worn out each day. This is why 
they provide it at home as regularly as they do 
milk or bread. 


A food that replaces laxatives 


People are now learning that laxatives are un- 
necessary. Of course we know they never re- 
move the cause of the trouble, but 
often make it worse. They weaken 
the intestinal muscles. 

The problem is being solved for 
‘thousands. Fleischmann’s Yeast, a 
natural corrective, increases the ac- 
tion of the intestines, keeps them 
healthy and regular. By adding this 
fresh food to their daily diet men 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 
isa natural corrective 
food—not a medicine. 


and women are being freed from bondage to 
laxatives. 

Thousands today are also keeping their diges- 
tion strong and healthy by eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. It supplies abundantly the elements 
which increase the flow of the digestive juices 
and promote the normal action of the liver. 


Eat 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast every day. 
You will grow fond of the distinctive taste. Nibble it 
plain from the cake, take it in water, milk, fruit-juices or 
any liquid you like. Try it as a sandwich spread. It com- 
bines well with soups, sauces, and many familiar home 
dishes. Your grocer can supply it fresh daily. 


Send for free booklet telling you 
what Fleischmann’s Yeast has done for 
others and can do for you. Use coupon, 
addressing THE FLEISCHMANN COM- 
PANY, Dept. 7309, 701 Washington St., 
New York, N. Y. 

* * * 


HE most wholesome grains— corn; 

rye and barley — carefully selected, 
thoroughly cleansed, and then ground 
and soaked in water, form 
the rich, highly nourishing 
medium in which Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is gown—the 
yeast famous in so many 
scientific experiments. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
Dept. 7309, 701 Washington Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


of Yeast in Diet.” 


Please send me free booklet “The New Importance ; 
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The X-Ray as a Life Saver 


by the trouble when it actually comes. 

To a great extent, the X-ray can be 
used to help control the body growth. I 
do not mean that we can add a cubit more 
to the stature a man was intended to have 
by nature. But when under-development 
or over-development is due to certain 
remediable conditions, such as disturb- 
ances in the thyroid gland of the neck, or 
in the pituitary gland in the head, the 
X-ray discloses the retarded or accelerated 
development of the bones, and serves as a 
guide in treatment. 


you may know some person who, as a 
child, suffered from anemia, under- 
nourishment, and nervous disorders. His 
growth may have been so retarded that as 
a man he is decidedly under-developed. 
On the other hand, perhaps you know 
some man or boy of whom it is said, “He 
rew up overnight!”—meaning that his 
increase in height or weight during a short 
period was particularl noticeable: and 
that his head perhaps became dispropor- 
tionately large. In later life, such an 
individual sometimes suffers from various 
ills: either because of the conditions which 
caused the abnormal growth, or because 
of the strain of growth upon his system. 
o-day, by a complete X-ray examina- 
tion of the growing boy or girl, we may 
find the cause of under-nourishment, 
anemia, the lack of bone development, or 
the causes of the bony overgrowth. In 
that case, measures can be taken either to 
reduce or to stimulate the organs respon- 
sible for these conditions. 

Furthermore, an X-ray examination of 
the bone development at the wrists and 
in other joints is a better guide to the phys- 
ical capability of the child than merely 
the child’s age. In some communities, 
the law fixes fourteen as the age at which 
children shall be allowed to leave school 
and go to work. But we know from nu- 
merous examinations that the child of four- 
teen years may have the bone develop- 
ment merely of a child of twelve, or even 
less. Thus, the X-ray should be utilized 
to determine the proper age at which 
children may go to work. It should be 
used by all parents in the cases of children 
—from the ages of ten to fourteen or fif- 
teen—who seem to be under-developed. 

One of the commonest uses of the X-ray 
is in treating fractures. It shows the 
surgeon the position of the bones, the ex- 
act direction and number of the fracture 
lines, the shape and size of the fragments 
—all this before he attempts to set the 
broken parts. Formerly, the only way a 
physician had of learning what he had 
to know before he could set a bone was to 
move the broken parts upon each other 
until he could hear or feel the crepidus, 
or creaking. Later, to find out how 
the parts were healing, he had to move the 
bones in the same way, a proceeding very 
painful to the patient. 

Before we had the X-ray, it was fre- 
quently impossible for a surgeon to get 
any idea at all of the exact location of a 
fracture at the base of the skull or in the 
hip, or to determine which of several ver- 
tebre in the spine was broken. When 


(Continued from page 51) 


setting a bone in the wrist or foot, he had 
to work blindly, sometimes without even 
knowing which of several bones in these 
parts was broken, the result being perhaps 
a stiff wrist or other deformity. ‘To-day, 
however, he “sets” or reduces the frac- 
ture directly under the fluoroscope, and 
thus can see exactly what he is doing. 

Recently, in a bad automobile accident, 
a young woman sustained a fracture at 
the base of the skull, and other fractures 
in the fourth and fifth vertebre of her 
neck. There was also a clot of blood on 
her brain. The case is of too recent origin 
for me to be able to tell the final outcome; 
but I can say that, owing to the X-ray, 
this patient has a good chance of recovery 
without any serious deformity. 

In cases such as this, the blood clot, 
having been located by the X-ray, is re- 
moved through an aperture in the skull. 
The patient is then “immobilized;” that 
is, placed in a plaster of paris cast, or 
other device, so that the fractures will 
have a chance to heal. Formerly, the 
great danger in such cases was that the 
patient might be “immobilized” in a posi- 
tion that would cause the broken parts of 
a vertebra to press upon the spinal cord, 
and, by “strangling” it, cause paralysis or 
death. To-day, when the surgeon can see 
the fracture by means of the X-ray, this 
danger is minimized. 


HE next most common use of the X- 

ray is in diseases of the chest, particu- 
larly in tuberculosis. A mere external 
physical examination is altogether inade- 
quate in this disease as well as in pneu- 
monia, fluid in the pleura, and abscess in the 
lungs. It is only by the X-ray that we can 
be sure of detecting the smallest infections, 
the most minute impairment of tissues. 

It is very important that the diagnosis 
of tuberculosis should be made early. We 
are constantly finding that persons classi- 
fied as cases of “incipient” tuberculosis, 
and even others examined merely for a 
“suspicion” of tuberculosis, are in the last 
stages of the disease. 

There are certain symptoms which 
should warn any person to have an X-ray 
examination of the chest at once: a per- 
sistent cough which does not yield to 
treatment, especially if the cough is asso- 
ciated with breathlessness, general weak- 
ness, blood-tinted sputum, feverishness in 
the evening, or sweating at night. To 
warrant an examination, a patient should 
not wait for the appearance of all these 
symptoms. A persistent cough, and any 
one of the others, 1s sufficient. 

There are two ways of making X-ray 
examinations: by the fluoroscopic screen 
and by the radiographic plate. The 
fluoroscopic screen is a cardboard, usually 
about fourteen by seventeen inches in 
area, covered with crystals of barium cy- 
anide of platinum. When the X-rays 
strike these crystals, they cause the crys- 
tals to glow with a greenish light. If any 
object is interposed between the vacuum 
tube, from which the X-rays emanate, 
and the fluoroscopic screen, the observer 
sees a record of the density of the object ina 
monotone of color ranging from green to 


black. When the human body is thus inter- 

sed, the observer sees a shadowgraph 
in various gradations of color ranging from 
green to black, depending upon the density 
of the various tissues. 

Since the bones are the thickest tissue, 
they appear black upon the screen; while 
muscle tissue, being less dense, appears 

reen. The tissues of the lung and skin 
bone still less dense, show in still lighter 
green, while that part of the screen not 
covered by any tissue at all shows a very 
brilliant green. 

An examination by means of this screen, 
which the physician can hold in his hands 
and move about so as to see any organ or 

art of the body from any angle desired, 
is called a fluoroscopic examination. 
Other examinations are best made b 
means of the radiographic plate, whic 
furnishes a photograph for minute study 
and as a permanent record. 

One of the first great uses of the X-ray 
was to locate stones in the urinary tract. 
Before the X-ray, it not infrequently hap- 
pened that when a surgeon operated upon 
a patient to remove a stone from the kid- 
ney he could not find the stone. He 
could not locate it by the pressure of his 
fingers, nor even when he had pierced the 
kidney with a needle. It was then neces- 
sary for him to slit the kidney along one 
side, in the hope of finding the obstruc- 
tion, but, even after this, he might be 
unable to find it. As a result, he would 
have to remove the kidney in order to re- 
move the stone. To-day, of course, the 
X-ray apparatus being at hand in the 
operating room, the stone can be located 
promptly. After its removal the kidney is 
sewed up and left in the body to pursue 
its normal function. 

Another important and common use of 
the X-ray is to determine the exact loca- 
tion of “foreign bodies” which, having 
been swallowed, frequently lodge in the 
bronchial tubes, gullet, stomach, or intes- 
tine. We frequently find such things as 
nails, pins, buttons, beans, and beads in 
the bronchial tubes of children. Coins 
are usually found in the gullet; and from 
the gullet we have also removed other 
objects, such as a small toy bicycle, hat- 
pins, an open safety pin, buckles, and tin 
disk whistles. 


SOME time ago, a two-year old girl was 
brought to Bellevue Hospital her 
mother, who said that fifteen days before 
the child had been seen playing with some 
hatpins. One of the hatpins had disap- 
peared, and the mother had noticed that in 
stooping the child was awkward and held 
her body stifly. The child also had devel- 
oped a slight fever, coughed, and com- 
plained of pain. ‘The X-ray showed that the 
oval head of this pin, which had a steel 
shaft six and five-eighths inches long, was 
in the stomach and to the left, while the 
point of the pin was in the gullet. The 
stomach was opened and the pin removed. 
The child recovered without difficulty. 
Any child who is known or believed 
to have swallowed a foreign body of the 
kind I have mentioned should be sub- 
mitted for X-ray examination without de- 
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A 1922 switchboard, built of millions of finely adjusted parts. To 
plan, make and install such a board sometimes takes two years. 


The switchboard of 187 


Setting the stage 
where a whole town gets toset 


That busy meeting-place of complexity. The modern switch- 
voices, your telephone switch- board houses a network of wires 
board, has a manufacturing story measured by the mile and is made 
not often considered. up of parts measured to the thou- 

Some idea of the problem can sandth of an inch for accuracy. 


be had from the very size of the That the switchboard can meet 
boards pictured above—the one the demands of your service is 
of today connecting five thousand largely because the Western Elec- 
subscribers for every dozen served tric Company, which makes it, 
by the crude affair of forty-odd began building boards in 1878, 
years ago. and since has led the way in every 

Andgreatersize brought greater important development in the art. 
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Since 1869 Makers of Electrical Eouipment’ 
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lay. Generally the symptoms are not 
very marked aside from a few moments of 
slight coughing. In only a few cases is 
theswallowing ofa foreign body followed by 
violent coughing, vomiting, or hemorrhage. 
But several months later the child may 
begin to have repeated attacks of pneu- 
monia. Many mothers tell about their 
- children having whooping cough, abscess 
in the lungs, or pneumonia. They do not 
seem to suspect the presence of any for- 
eign body in the chest. But when the 
child is X-rayed, and the object is found, 
the mother recollects the almost forgotten 
day when the child coughed so that it 
seemed for a moment that it might have 
swallowed something. Even though mild 
symptoms, such as coughing, disappear, 
the consequences may be fatal in later 


years, unless the object is removed. 


[LURING the war, the X-ray was in 
constant use as a means of localizing 
bullets. Sometimes, the X-ray shows con- 
clusively that unless a bullet is removed 
it will eventually cause the death of the 
wounded man, or it may show the inad- 
visability of disturbing the bullet. 

During the Peace Conference of 1919 
a bullet fired by a would-be assassin 
entered the chest of Clemenceau, the 
French Premier. Dr. Ledoux-Lebard, a 
leading X-ray specialist of Paris, found 
by the X-ray that the bullet had stopped 
on the left side, one sixteenth of an inch 
from the aorta, the main artery of the 
heart. Thus, we know that the Premier 
was, literally, within one sixteenth of an 
inch of death, Owing to the critical posi- 
tion of the bullet, however, it was found 
inadvisable to attempt to remove it. 
Now, at regular intervals, the ex-Premier’s 
chest is examined by the X-ray to de- 
termine whether or not, by shifting its 
position, the bullet may have become, for 
a second time, a menace to his life. 

Perhaps the X-ray has done most by 
enabling us to see what goes on in the 
gastro-intestinal tract. ou can best 
understand just what this means to us 
when I explain how suclra study is made. 

Ordinary food, when taken into the 
stomach, ıs not sufficiently dense to cast 
a shadow. So the patient is given a meal, 
say, of cereal which contains a certain pro- 
portion of bismuth sub-carbonate. The bis- 
muth, which is thoroughly mixed with the 
food, casts a shadow upon the fluoroscopic 
screen, and gives the physician as reliable 
information about what is happening as 
would the shadow of the food itself. 

As the patient eats, we see him knead- 
ing the morsels in his mouth; and when 
he swallows we see the morsel carried to 
the back portion of the pharynx, where the 
contraction of the muscles carries it into 
the gullet. Then we see how the muscular 
walls of the gullet contract in a sinuous 
movement, very much as a snake moves, 
and by this movement the food is carried 
into the stomach. During this period the 
physician is observing whether or not 
there is any break in the outline of the 
food stream or in the movement or size of 
the gullet, such as might indicate disease. 

Just how the food goes down the gullet 
into the stomach depends, we see, upon 
the consistency of the mixture swallowed. 
A fluid is squirted down, just as though it 
were water ejected from a syringe, while 
semi-solid substances are carried down 
more slowly. From one to two seconds 


are required for a fluid to reach the stom- 
ach, while heavier morsels require from 
six to seven seconds. 

I might tell you here of an interesting 
experiment I made once to satisfy myself 
about a question that had been discussed 
a good deal among medical men—whether 
the force of gravity, or the muscular action 
of the gullet, was the more important 
factor in carrying food into the stomach. 

I explained to some boys what I wanted 
to Gnd cuits and told them that to satisf 
myself on this point I should have to as 
them to stand on their heads and, while 
fixed in this position, eat a meal of cereal 
containing some harmless bismuth. They 
were, of course, delighted with the oppor- 
tunity of eating a meal while standing on 
their heads. 

One of the boys seemed to have a par- 
ticularly healthy swallowing apparatus, 
for, every time he swallowed, his gullet 
muscles gripped the food and carried it 
right up into the stomach. When the 
other boys swallowed, the result was 
usually the same; but sometimes it 
seemed that they did not swallow with 
sufficient gusto, for the food would go al- 
most up to the stomach opening, and 
then slip back from one third to three 
fourths the length of the gullet. It did 
not slip back into their mouths, of course; 
and, always, when they swallowed a second 
time, the gullet muscles took a new grip 
upon the food and carried it on up into 
the stomach without difficulty. 


Now to return to the patient whose 
gastro-intestinal tract is under exami- 
nation. The X-ray shows us that as soon 
as food has reached thestomach it is 
grasped by the stomach’s muscular walls 
and distributed equally. Unless something 
is radically wrong, food does not fall to the 
bottom of the stomach as sand would fall 
into the bottom of a sack. Instead, it is 
distributed everywhere; just as, when air 
is forced into the inner tube of a pneu- 
matic tire, the air is distributed every- 
where, instead of settling in one place. 

The X-ray shows us how very well the 
stomach understands its business. That 
business is to empty itself. It does so by a 
kneading movement, or series of waves 
known as peristalsis. We have timed 
these waves, and know that it takes an 
average of twenty-one seconds for a wave 
to travel from the inlet of the stomach to 
the outlet. Wave after wave at regular 
intervals, in the normal stomach, churns 
up the stomach’s contents, mixes them, 
and brings every part in contact with the 
gastric juices. Of course until the physician 
watches this process to see if the waves 
are normal in strength and frequency, or 
weak and irregular. 

We know that six hours after the pa- 
tient has eaten the cereal meal, it should 
all be out of his stomach and in the intes- 
tines. If any of it is retained, a study is 
made to see whether this is due merely to 
the weakness of the kneading movement 
or to the condition of the passages at the 
outlet of the stomach. Sometimes, pa- 
tients retain in their stomachs anywhere 
from one eighth to the entire meal; and in 
ninety-nine out of a hundred such in- 
stances this is due to an obstruction at 
the outlet of the stomach. Usually this 
obstruction is either an ulcer or a cancer. 

In the same way, the intestines are 
studied as to form and movement. We 


know, for instance, that the appendix 
should be open and regular in contour. 
During the divettive process it should fill 
and empty itself. If we find that the ap- 
pendix is irregular and partially closed, so 
that it retains food or bimuth for a long 
time, we have an important danger sign. 

I have said that there are certain symp- 
toms which should lead one to submit 
himself‘ for an X-ray examination. I 
might also have said, that, while it is very 
dithcult to say when an apparently nor- 
mal person should have such an examina- 
tion, it will do him no harm, and may help 
him to avoid trouble in future years. 

A man of thirty who has persistent 
dyspeptic symptoms which do not re- 
spond to treatment should have an exami- 
nation of the gastro-intestinal tract. Any 
individual who has the symptoms I have 
already mentioned in connection with 
tuberculosis should have an examination 
of the chest; and this holds true particu- 
larly of children from the age of fourteen 
to twenty-two. Infants and children who 
have so-called recurring attacks of pneu- 
monia should have an X-ray examination 
of the chest at regular intervals. 

An agonizing pain in the stomach of 

rolonged duration, recurring at frequent 
intervals, shows the need of an examina- 
tion of this organ. Sharp pains in the 
loins radiating downward should lead any 
adult to have himself examined for stones 
in the urinary tract. Any swelling over a 
bony structure of the body, or a swelling 
at any joint, particularly if the swelling 
follows upon some injury to the part sus- 
tained in the remote past, requires that 
an examination be made as to possible 
diseased conditions of the bones, or mem- 
brane linings of the joints. i 

Mothers sometimes say that their 
children suffer from “growing pains.” 
There are no pains properly described by 
this term; but when these pains are asso- 
ciated with rheumatism the condition 
needs immediate examination and treat- 
ment. The membranes of the joints may 
be diseased, and stiffness of the joints may 
be the ultimate consequence. 


JS YEARS to come, I am satisfied that, 
as a matter of routine, every school child 
will have an X-ray examination of the 
chest—to determine whether there is any 
disease of the lungs or inherited malfor- 
mation of the heart—and of the head to 
determine whether there is any diseased 
condition that may ultimately affect the 
hearing, or any deformities of the jaw or 
of the teeth that will cause trouble as the 
child grows up. While such examinations 
‘are not made to-day as a matter of 
routine, parents can and should take such 
precautions on their own initiative. 

We have found that many diseases of 
the heart, which are frequently associated 
with rheumatism, are due to germs that 
thrive most commonly in abscesses at the 
roots of the teeth, but also in diseased 
tonsils or in the gastro-intestinal tract. 
These organisms circulate in the blood and 
attack the point of least resistance, such 
as the heart valves, lungs, joints, and 
muscles. We have known these organisms ` 
for a long time, and the ravages they 
accomplish. Only since the X-ray have 
we definitely been able to locate their exact 
breeding places. Weakness of the heart 
in a pronounced form, pains in the muscles, 
stiffness in the- knees, elbows, ankles, and 
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Rivers of Health 
Your Millions of Pores 


On the left is pictured across section of the skin, highly magnified. It shows how the 
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> Saki os pores carry off the twenty-five ounces of perspiration produced daily by the sweat glands 

h EN AY RY ait ene A È Pore of thebody. Onlya glance is necessary to realize the vital importance of these millions of 

ISS A s$ Se tee VLD rivers of health which must be kept flowing by pore-deep cleanliness if the body isto breathe. 
<S ‘ Ss Illustration reproduced from The Book of Knowledge, New York. 


OU know what rivers mean 

to a countryside—how they 

irrigate the soil and sustain 
the foliage. If their regular flow is 
checked, the water backs up and 
causes disaster. If they dry up, 
the surrounding country becomes 
parched and unattractive. A con- 
stant, natural flow is essential to 
well-being. 


The pores of your skin are veri- 
table rivers of health. To assure 
utmost comfort of mind and body 
they demand thorough cleanliness 
—natural cleanliness—pore-deep 
cleanliness. Really clean people 


know this. They know that color 
and perfume in soap add nothing 
to cleanliness—often the reverse. 
This is evidenced by the rapidly- 
increasing demand for Fairy Soap, 
the whitest soap in the world—soap 
in its purest form. 


Fairy Soap helps your body 
breathe by thoroughly cleansing 
and gently stimulating the pores. 
After using it you know you are 
thoroughly clean—a wholesome, 
invigorated feeling tells you so. 
The mild, abundant, pore-pene- 
trating lather is the first evidence 
of its thorough skin-cleansing 


quality. Instantaneous rinsing is 
another. Every pore becomes a 
restored river of health—ready 
and able to perform its cleanly 
task until next Fairy Soap time. 


Choose now between real clean- 
liness and near cleanliness. Use 
Fairy Soap for a week. It will tell 
its own story of soap perfection 
in no uncertain way. It symbol- 
izes the great habit of American 
white cleanliness which is sweeping 
the country. It helps the body 
breathe by making and keeping 
every pore a river of health. 


CHEEK FAIR BANKARA] 


For Toilet and Bath Alone— Too Good for the Finest Laundry 


Aae dad, 


Forty-seven West Forty-second Street, New York 


The N. K. Fairbank Cı » 
65 Bı Broadway, New York City, 


Gentlemen: 


The world-wide fame of the Fleischman Turkish Baths is founded 
excellence of our egal 
ment. On this basis it goes without saying that we use Fairy Soap. 


on the expertness of our personnel and 


Our experience has proved that it is pure, mild, and thoroughly 
satisfactory from a hygienic standpoint. 
Very truly yours, 


FAIRY SOAP 


HELPS THE BODY BREATHE 
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The Wonderful Value In- 


actual help—worth at least $68—for only $1.50. 


Satisfying Every Woman’s Interest 


you get the six newest and best novels—fifty or sixty short 
stories by the foremost authors—scores of interest-impelling 
special articles on topics and events of the day—hundreds of 
style and fashion suggestions direct from the most exclusive Paris 


Molla Bjurstedt Mal- 
lory, women’s national 
indoor and outdoor 
tennis champion, has 
written an article 
especially for Woman's 
Home Companion 
readers on ‘Sports for 
Women.” Read it in 
the September issue. 


Companion helped her family to save $833 on their new home and 
its furnishings. Another woman, from the Ohio Valley this time, 
things about the Shopping Service. In 
fact it can be said (from the letters the editors receive) that the 
Companion is saving the women of this country thousands of dol- 
lars every day. Are you getting your share—are you profiting by 
the great value it has to offer? If not subscribe to-day—at only 
$1.50 1 for one year—$2.50 for two years. 


can’t say enough good 
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The September 


15c a copy 


- or buy them to your liking in your 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


HETHER you are buying a basket of groceries, 

a pair of shoes, a piano, or a whole new living- 
room set—whether you have one dollar to spend or a 
thousand—the one thing you demand (and rightfully 
so) is real value for your money. And every woman 
who has a good sense of values—one who wants to buy 
to the best advantage—one who puts a premium on 
good reading and sound dependable household help to 
lighten her tasks, will agree that no other woman's 
magazine offers such wonderful value for the money 
as does Woman's Home Companion. It gives you, 
within a year, the equiva- ae 
lent of 32 large volumes Pye 
of good reading, recrea- Cn 
tion, entertainment, and 


and Fifth Avenue Designers—as well 
as the use of the Companion New 
York Shopping Service, which will 
buy your clothes for you right 
in New York—if you can’t make 


own community. All of this together 
with such helpful departments as 
Gardening, Good Citizenship, Sewing ~- 
and Knitting, Cooking and Serving, 
Young Girls, Better Babies, Good 
Looks, Intelligent | Housekeeping, 
Homebuilding, Entertainment, etc., 
are at your service as a regular reader | You will especially want to 
of Woman's Home Companion. It | read Kate Douglas Wiggin's 
satishes the every interest of modern | article “English Undefiled’”— 
women—and at a cost that is really | appearing in the September 
insignificant in comparison with the Woman's Home Companion. 
value offered. 


Costs But $1.50—May Save You $150 


VERY day the editors receive hun- | 
dreds of letters from subscribers , ‘ A 
the country over telling how Woman's 
Home Companion has proven of great 
service and value to them. A lady 
from Duluth explains that the Com- 
panion saved her $62 on her children’s 
clothes—and that hers are considered 
the best dressed in the neighborhood. 
A lady from Fort Worth tells how the 


Now on Sale 
WOMAN’S HOME 


COMPANION 15c a copy 


Or $1.50 a Year by Subscription 


The Crowell Publishing Company, Springfield, Ohio 
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puffy swellings of the tissues at these places 
are signs that the teeth should be examined. 

I must tell you that only in the past 
two years have we definitely ascertained 
the lethal dose of X-rays for the malig- 
nant cancer cells. The modern method of 
treating cancer is by the application, 
when possible, of radium in contact with 
the cancer growth, and also the applica- 
tion of X-rays to, and around, the growth. 
The effect on the cancer cells of certain 
rays emitted by radium is exactly the 
same as the effect of the X-rays; and this 
modern method of treating cancer by ap- 
plications of both radium and X-rays is 
of very great promise. 


OU will want to know how the X-ray, 

of such infinite value to our times, was 
discovered. The story is very interesting: 
Before the days of Wilhelm Konrad 
Roentgen, professor of physics at the 
University of Wurzburg, a number of 
men had experimented with electric cur- 
rents in vacuum tubes. Roentgen wanted 
to find out more about this master prob- 
lem of the universe—the forces of life 
itself—the ultimate constitution of mat- 
ter. He spent a great deal of time ob- 
serving the beautiful green fluorescent 
glow in a vacuum tube, when that tube 
was energized by electricity. 

One day, in the autumn of 1893, when 
absorbed in this study, Roentgen was 
called from his laboratory. He laid the 
still glowing bulb on a book he had been 
reading that morning. In this book lay 
a large, flat, antique key, which it was his 
custom to use as a bookmark; and it hap- 
pened that underneath the book lay a 
photographic plate holder which he had 
prepared for an afternoon’s outing. 

Returning later, he gathered up several 
plate holders, among which was the fate- 
ful one under the book, and spent the 
afternoon outdoors, seeking recreation at 
his hobby, photography. He made sev- 
eral exposures. When he developed the 
para a shadow of the antique key, his 

ookmark, appeared on one of them. He 
wondered how this could have happened. 
He showed the plate to his students, and 
asked them for their ideas. None of the 
explanations satisfied him. How came 
the image of the key upon the plate? 

Meditating upon this problem, he de- 
cided to re-stage the drama. He placed 
the glowing bulb, the book, the key, the 
plate, exactly as before, and energized the 
tube for the same time as on the preceding 
day. He developed the plate and, lo! the 
shadow picture of the key was on the 
plate. las this some force that could 
penetrate solid objects and affect a photo- 
graphic plate? 

He knew that the influence of the en- 
ergy in a certain kind of vacuum tube 
caused the glass of that tube to glow a 
brilliant green. He knew that barium 
cyanide of platinum would glow if sub- 
jected to the proper stimulus. Would the 
vacuum tube affect a barium screen in 
this way? He arranged the experiment, 
and at a distance of nine feet, in a dark- 
ened room, the screen fluoresced brilliant- 
ly green. Then Roentgen placed his 
hand on a covered photographic plate, 
and energized the vacuum tube above it. 
He obtained a photograph of the shadows 
of the bones! Eureka) He had it—a ray 
invisible to the eye, yet which traverses 
solid substance! 
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The Standard 
of Comparison 
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The 1923 Buick 


A New Model of a Famous Car 4 


The new Buick is the finest car that has ever borne 
this famous name. The new six cylinder five pas- 
senger touring car, like its predecessors, brings new 
features of superiority consistent with Buick progress. 


sores wren ans Ry, 


First glance reveals its new beauty—the low graceful 
lines of body and top, the heavy one-piece crowned 
fenders, the drum head-lamps and parking lamps, the 
nickeled beading where cowl meets hood and hood 
meets radiator. 
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The front compartment with its low tilted seat and 
extra leg room offers greater comfort and driving con- 
venience. The steering wheel position is just right, 
the control levers are longer, the handsomely equipped 
instrument board is within easy reach. 


In the rear compartment, as in the front, the low 
luxurious seat invites relaxation and the passenger 
finds himself surrounded with every provision for 
his comfort. 


More important still, the new Buick is superior in 
performance. It is perhaps the easiest-riding car of 
the day due to a distinctive development in spring 
construction. In speed, power and flexibility it reflects 


Å Other. items of equipment important changes and far-reaching improvements in 

ras. are the transmission lock, i 

i cowl ventilator ctedeMata motor, clutch, body and frame construction. 

i wiper, nickeled scuff plates $ Pars 5 J 

z on running boards, curtain The 1923 Buick has all the traditional Buick merit 
compartment in back of ` ’ 

Í A Sei tdekeled Torres with the added excellencies of another year’s progress. 
brackéts, beveled plate It is a greater model of a famous car. 
glass in rear curtain, new 
type side curtains with sig- 


"2 nal pocket, leather-covered 
robe rail with nickeled 
brackets, etc. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


When better automobiles are built, Buick will build them 
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AZ" An Added Room ~Subtracted Rent YQ The Family’s Money 


No. 827 
Short Daven-O 


S P 


Daytime Luxury Plus Nighttime Comfort 


The Kroehler Daven-O is designed, primarily, as a distinguished piece 
of living room furniture. In appearance it is just like any other fine 
davenport, with soft, yielding cushions and rich upholstery. Yet, to 
achieve this daytime beauty, it sacrifices nothing of nighttime comfort. 

It is as much a real bed as it is areal davenport. You do not sleep on the u 
holstery, but on a patented, sagless, folding metal bed frame and springs. One simple 
motion converts it from a davenport to a full size, 72 x 50-inch bed. By day the 
thick, removable mattress and bedding are concealed within the davenport. Nothing 
indicates that the Daven-O is also a bed. 

This convenient and luxurious bed-davenport takes the plage of an additional 
bedroom and subtracts from the family budget the rental which that room would cost. 

The Kroehler Daven-O is made in overstuffed, colonial and period designs, in any 
wood finish; with chairs and rockers to match. Upholstery of mohair plush, tapes- 
try, velour, genuine leather or leather substitute. Made to harmonize with any 
decorative scheme. Handsome styles, at prices to meet any requirement. Sold by 
leading furniture dealers everywhere, for cash or easy payments. Ask for a demon- 
stration. Look for the Kroehler trade mark. Don’t accept a substitute; Kroehler 
Daven-Os cost no more. 

Write for free book of attractive designs and name of dealer 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING ComPAny, Chicago 


Factories at Kankakee, IIl.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario 


KROEHLER 


Daven~O 
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What You Need to 
Know About 
Stocks and Bonds 


ANY amateur investors think thai 

a stock certificate is just about 

the same as a bond, and it doesn’t 
matter much which they buy. But there 
is a great distinction Sak the two, 
and a still greater distinction as to 
time they should be purchased. 

Bonds might be compared to a mort. 
gage. They represent money _ loaned. 
which must be paid back, or else the cor- 
poration or Government must confess it- 
self virtually bankrupt. They pay 2 
definite, stated return. 

Stocks represent an interest in the cor 

ration itself. You are a partner in the 
business. The corporation must pay the 
interest on the mortgage, so'to speak, be- 
fore it can think of giving the stockholders 
anything. Because you are a partner im 
the business, you must expect to make big 
money in boom times and perhaps suffer 
big losses in hard times. The interest om 
the bonds must be paid just the same. 

Suppose we are in a boon, Corpora- 
tions are making big money and payin; 
big dividends. There is a good deal o 
money left for the stockholders. Interest 
rates are high. Because interest rates are 
high, bonds, with a fixed interest rate, are 
cheap, and sell below their par value. 

Suppose we are in a depression. Stocks 
which were so high priced in the boom are 
becoming exceedingly cheap. Many 
companies, now losing money, have dis 
continued paying any dividends what- 
ever. Everything that they owned in 
boom times has decreased in value, with 
one exception, debts.. If some company is 
hit especially hard, the value of its prop- 
erty may fall below the amount of its debits, 
and the concern go into bankruptcy. 

People with money to invest are now 
rather cautious about buying stocks, and so 
they invest in bonds. Interest rates are 
getting lower, as money becomes more 
Sieneiful; and bonds begin an advance. 
After bonds have begun their advance, 
and the depression is about at an end, 
stocks begin to advance. Finally when 
business is again booming, stocks are soar- 
ing and bonds again declining. 

ere is a very important consideration 
for anyone owning securities listed on the 
large stock exchanges. In boom times 
stocks should be sold and the money 
placed in bonds, which will show less of a 
decline in the approaching depression 
than stocks. Bonds will improve before 
stocks begin an improvement. Stocks 
should be purchased at the close of a de- 
pression, but never in a boom. This con- 
version process of handling one’s securities 
is practiced by all financiers. 

f do not mean to suggest that those 
who have been investing their money in 
other ways should begin buying stocks 
and bonds, but merely to suggest the 
most advantageous way of handling in- 
vestments in Doen stocks and bonds. 

R. P. CRAWFORD 
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_Inspiring a Friendly Feeling for 
America All Over the World 


People of other Nations Accept Superiority of 
Hupmobile and Make It an International Institution 


The high standing of the Hup- 
mobile abroad, means even 
more, in a certain sense, than 
its strong hold on folks here at 
home. 


American manufactured prod- 
ucts have notalways stood well 
in the old world, and the un- 
grudging admiration accord- 
ed the Hupmobile therefore 
carries a special significance. 


The reasons for this admira- 
tion are precisely the same in 
Europe, Africa, South America 
and Asia as theyarein America. 


Americans admire the Hup- 
mobile especially because of 
its dogged and undeviating 
good service under every con- 
ceivable condition. 
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The dotted line shows the route taken by a detail 
commanded by Sgt. G. R. Cox, South Persian Rifles, 
in driving two Hupmobiles from Nushki, Baluchis- 
tan, to Kirman, South Persia. The first motor cars 
to travel this route, the Hupmobiles made the 800 
miles of rugged mountain fanas. rocky, dry river 

and clinging sand in 19 days, and were none 
the worse for their severe trip. 
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Australia knows the Hupmobile favorably and well. The car has been exported to Australia almost ever 


since it was first manufactured. The map 


shows the route of the Hupmobile’s record-breaking run 


across the Australian continent. The distance from Freemantle to Sydney is 2677 miles—almost as 


far as from New York to Los Angeles. The Hu 
minutes, excelling best previous record by 45 


It is natural that the people of 
other nations should be slower 
to accept the superiority of an 
American product—but in the 
case of the Hupmobile this 
superiority is accepted with- 
out question. 

It is not too much to say that 
wherever it goes, there is bred 
an increased respect for the 
honesty of purpose, and the 
thoroughness, of American 
manufacturing methods. 


The American tourist abroad 
may find more lightly-con- 
structed American cars in 
larger numbers, but he can 


mobile traversed the continent in 7 days, 2 hours, 17 
ours, 18 minutes. 


be certain that nowhere will 
he find another American car 
as highly regarded as the Hup- 
mobile. 


It must be a source of satisfac- 
tion to any American to know 
that American products are 
generating a friendly feeling 
for America in foreign places. 


It should be a special source of 
satisfaction to Hupmobile 
owners to know that the Hup- 
mobile is not merely the car of 
the American family, but an in- 
ternational institution as well. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit,Mich. 


Hupmobile 
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This tag—in blue—is attached to 
every Premium Ham and only to 
Premium Ham. 


When you see it, you know you are 
getting selected ham, tender and 
delightfully mild in flavor—ham 
that has been so cured and smoked 


By this tag you know its Premium Ham 


in the special Premium way, that 
it has no excess salt to be removed 
by parboiling before you broil or 
fryit. It’s easy to cook; delicious! 


To make sure it’s Premium—the 
ham that needs noparboiling—look 
for this blue identification tag. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


lt is 
not necessar 


to parboil 
Swifts Premium 


Buy a whole Premium Ham 


The thrifty way is to buy a whole 
Premium Ham. The dealer will 
cut it into pieces for you—the butt 
end to bake, the shank to boil, 
the center slices to fry or broil. 
Put aside, in the parchment wrap- 
per, the pieces you do not want to 
use immediately. 
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The names that every one knows— 


are in the Victor catalog 


ALDA 
AMATO 
BATTISTINI 
BESANZONI 
BORI 
BRASLAU 
CALVÉ 
CARUSO 
CHALIAPIN 
CLEMENT 
CORTOT 
CULP 

DE GOGORZA 
DE LUCA 
DESTINN 
EAMES 
ELMAN 
FARRAR 
GALLI-CURCI 


GARRISON 
GERVILLE-REACHE 
GIGLI 

GILIBERT 
GLUCK 
HARROLD 
HEIFETZ 

HOMER 

JERITZA 
JOHNSON 
JOURNET 
KINDLER 

FRITZ KREISLER 
HUGO KREISLER 
KUBELIK 
LASHANSKA 
MARTINELLI 
McCORMACK 
MELBA 

MORINI 


PADEREWSKI 
PATTI 

PLANCON 

POWELL 
RACHMANINOFF 
RUFFO 

SAMAROFF 

SCHIPA 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 
SCOTTI 

SEMBRICH 
TAMAGNO 
TETRAZZINI 
WERRENRATH 
WHITEHILL 
WILLIAMS 
WITHERSPOON 
ZANELLI 
ZIMBALIST 


Victor artists are the really great artists of this present generation. 
Their names are inseparably associated with noteworthy musical 
performances and their number is constantly increasing. When- 
ever a new artist of exceptional ability appears, that artist chooses 
to become identified with the host of world-famed artists whose 
masterful interpretations are so faithfully portrayed on Victrola 
instruments and Victor records. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records on sale at all 
dealers in Victor products on the 1st of each month. 


"i aictrola | 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Important : Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. Open abel. 


Wictor Talking Machine Company, Camden. New Jersey 
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“Hart pram & Mowe 
Clothes 


Wear them; for best style; 
for fine quality; for low 
cost—they give it all 
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Whenever soap comes 
into contact with the 
skin—use Ivory. 


Ivory Soap comes in 

a convenient size and 

Jorm for every purpose 
Medium Cake 


For toilet, bath, nursery, shampoo, 
fine laundry. Can be divided in 
two for individual toilet use. 


Large Cake 


Especially for laundry use. Also 
preferred by many for the bath. 


Ivory Soap Flakes 


Especially for the washbow! wash- 
ing of delicate garments. Sample 
packages free on request to Divi. 
sion 18-J, Dept. of 
Home Economics, 
The Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati, 


This Unique Book 
—FREE 


How to clean a piano, 
to restore grimy uphol- 
stery, to brighten and 
preserve the surface of 
automobiles, to clean 
wicker furniture, to 
clean and revive rugs 
and matting—these and 
a hundred other house- 
hold problems are solved 
for you in this book— 
**Unusual Uses of Ivory 
Soap.’ FREE, if you 
write to Section 18-J, 
Department of Home 
Economics, The Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Winter ahead! 


Down with curtains, off with 
slip-covers and bed-spreads, up 
with rugs! 


And— 


““Good morning, Mr. Robin- 
son. Please send me a half 
dozen cakes of Ivory Soap, 
laundry size, right away.’” 


Curtains! Cretonne, silk, lace 
—all their bright colors and 
delicate traceries grimed by 
open-window fluttering—almost 
shout with relief when they feel 
the dust and soot depart in 
Ivory’s gentle, safe suds. No 
fear of fading or tearing for them! 


And Ivory Soap jelly for 
scouring rugs— 


Dissolve half a large cake of 
Ivory, shaved in 3 pints of hot 


Y Now to brighten up 
after dusty summer ! 


water, and let cool. Scour rugs 
with a brush, dipped in the jelly, 
and wipe off suds with a damp 
cloth—al/ the colors will be 
restored. Safe for the finest 
Orientals! For complete direc- 
tions see booklet referred to at 
left. 


Think of being able to use 
economically for such household 
cleaning a soap as fine as Ivory— 
so fine that millions of people pre- 
serve the sofiness of face and hands 
with it every day. 


Have you ever listed the seven 
desirable qualities you think a 
fine soap should have? They 
would probably be: 


1 Purity 4 Mildness 
2 Whiteness 5 Abundant Lather 
3 Fragrance 6 Easy Rinsing 

7 “Ir Fioats’’ 


Ivory Soap has them all. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 994% PURE 


IT FLOATS 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Stella Dallas 


The story of a great love 


By Olive Higgins Prouty 
Author of “The Fifth Wheel,” “The Star in the Window,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. 


Laurel Dallas Discovers Her 
Father’s Secret 


AUREL was thirteen years old. Her 
hair was the color of ripe horse 
chestnuts, and had the same 
gloss. She wore it in a long 
smooth bang in front, which 

reached nearly to her eyebrows, and in 
long smooth curls behind, which reached 
nearly to her waist. Laurel’s mother al- 
ways placed one of the curls over each 
shoulder after she had made them perfect 
by much brushing and smoothing over a 
dexterous forefinger. Laurel always, with 
a quiet, almost imperceptible, little mo- 
tion of her head, placed them behind as 
soon as her mother turned away. 

Laurel’s clothes were consistent with 
the extreme bang and the long curls. 
There was never anything casual or care- 
less about her costumes. When she ap- 
peared for breakfast in the big hotel 
dining-room dressed in one of her violet 
ginghams, smocked in seal-brown, with 
seal-brown stockings, and seal-brown 
shoes, and a seal-brown milan hat, she 
was like a room done by an interior dec- 
orator, in the perfection of her color 
scheme. 

She always changed for luncheon, as 
did her mother and most of the other 
smartly dressed women in the hotel, and 
again for dinner; and always the shoes and 
stockings, ribbons, hats, sweaters, and 
what-not, harmonized with her various 
linens, pastel-shaded Japanese crêpes, 
organdies, or hand-embroidered serges 
for cool days. 

“That Dallas woman must spend about 
all her time over that child’s clothes,” 
Laurel had one day overheard from be- 
hind the high back of one of the hotel 
piazza rocking chairs. 

Laurel was sitting by an open window 
in an empty card-room just behind the 
chairs. Laurel liked to sit and listen to 
what the women talked about on the 
other side of that high cane wall of chair 


backs. Sometimes, however, she heard 
things that made her grave contemplative 
eyes still graver and still more contem- 
plative. There had been scorn in the 
voice which had referred to her mother. 

“I wonder,” she thought, “if we didn’t 
dress quite so well, people might be nicer.” 

She waited for more enlightening re- 
marks from behind the chair backs but 
none were forthcoming, so she rose, wan- 
dered out of the card-room, sauntered 
down a long deserted corridor, and drifted 
into the hotel foyer. 

She was tall for thirteen, with long slim 
legs, long slim arms, and a long slim body. 
“Nice eyes, Kiddie, but you’d make 
mighty poor eating,” one of the habitués 
of the pool-room had said to Laurel one 
day, as she stood staring at the clicking 
balls on the bright green felt, and he had 

inched one of Laurel’s pipe-stem arms— 
are from the elbow down, and brown now 
to her finger tips. 


AUREL did have nice eyes. They were 
gray eyes, set well apart. They had long, 
well-defined brows—level, almost parallel 
to the straight bang above, which nearly 
touched them. There was in Laurel’s eyes 
a look of wistful inquiry, an almost spir- 
itual expression sometimes. They were 
more than nice eyes. They were beautiful 
eyes. In contemplating them, one forgot 
her freckles. For Laurel had freckles. 
In spite of lemon juice every night, in 
spite of various concoctions, which so far 
had not disturbed the fine texture of her 
dark, smooth skin, still she had freckles. 
But beneath the freckles there was a glow, 
like the glow beneath the flecked tan of a 
russet apple. This, and the freckles, and 
the spiritual something in her eyes gave 
her a sort of woodsy charm, which no 
amount of garnishing could conceal. 

She was seldom seen on the floor of the 
hotel ballroom dancing with the other 
children. Usually she could be found 
standing somewhere by herself, quiet and 
composed; or sitting in a chair with a 
book. Yet there was something about 
Laurel, standing or sitting, or walking 
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slowly down the long length of the dining- 
room behind her mother to their table in 
a far corner, that recalled certain pictures 
of young girls dancing in the woods— 
Isadora Duncan pupils _perhaps—slim, 


.sleek, sylvan creatures in Greek draperies. 


Laurel leaned up against one of the pil- 
lars in the hotel foyer and gazed about 
her. The place was wrapped in its usual 
mid-afternoon lifelessness: a few idle bell 
boys on the bench at the foot of the broad 
staircase; a couple of idle elevators; a 
solitary clerk behind the brass grille over 
the mahogany desk; dozens upon dozens 
of empty arm chairs; in one of them an 
old man, with a King-orange nose, sound 
asleep; in a far corner four women playing 
silent auction. 

As Laurel gazed at the women, her eyes 
took on their peculiar contemplative ex- 
pression. She knew who they were. Three 
of the players were prominent social lead- 
ers in the hotel world; and the fourth, the 
poor pinched-looking, unattractive little 
creature, in black, was Mrs. Tom Law- 
rence, who had arrived two days ago. 
Laurel had learned all about Mrs. Tom 
Lawrence from behind the chair backs. 
As she stared, her eyes narrowed. “They're 
being nice to Mrs. Lawrence,” she thought; 
“and Mrs. Lawrence is divorced, while 
mother is only ‘separated’.” 


GHE slid into the deep-seated lap of an 
enormous leather arm chair near by. 
Through the big front doors she could 
catch a glimpse of a group of girls about 
her own age, seated on the piazza railing, 
swinging their legs and eating candy. 
One of the girls was the daughter of one 
of the women now plaving auction in the 
far corner. Laurel did not join the girls. 
She didn’t give mothers at a summer 
hotel a second opportunity to call, 
“Come, dear, I think you’d better come 
in now,” to their children when she be- 
came one of a group. Nor the children 
themselves to link arms and move away 
from her. 

This year she had scarcely given them 
a first opportunity. Somehow, things had 
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been worse this year than ever before, and 
right from the starts too. 

She looked up at the loud-ticking clock. 
It was only quarter after four. Her 
mother had told her that she must amuse 
herself this afternoon. She always had to 
do that, whenever her mother was going 
to be busy in the bedroom they shared, 
“washing out a few things.” There 
wasn’t room for two when there was 
laundering going on. 

Laurel sighed, rose from the big chair, 
and wandered over to the glass-covered 
case of candies, stared at them for a min- 
ute or two, turned away, listlessly ob- 
served a rack of picture post cards. 
Finally she meandered down a long cor- 
ridor past a series of card-rooms to a 
little pink parlor at the end. From behind 
a cushion on a sofa she drew forth a book, 
and tucking it under her arm returned to 
the big chair. She curled herself up in it, 
child fashion, and opened the book well 
toward the middle. She began to read. 


THE old man woke up and left his chair. 
The game of auction came to an end. 
The four players disappeared. The group of 
girls on the railing outside drifted apart. 
But Laurel didn’t once glance up. She 
hardly moved for a whole hour and a half 
except to turn the pages of the book. The 
hord had suddenly ceased to exist for 
Laurel Dallas. Her heart was bleeding 
for David Copperfield. 

Laurel never read “ David Copperfield” 
when her mother was with her. course 
her mother had had to know that she had 
tucked it, with several other books, into 
a corner of the bottom of her trunk when 
they had last packed. But there was no 


need of flaunting it before her mother’s . 


eyes. On the fly leaf of Laurel’s “David 
Copperfield” was written, “To Laurel, 
from her father,” with Christmas and a 
date below. There had been a whole 
boxful of them. 

“ Books!” her mother had said with an 
exclamation of disappointment when they 
had been received the preceding Decem- 
ber. “A whole pile of old-fashioned 
books!” 

Laurel’s mother had preferred some- 
thing more modern, when it came to 
printed matter—informing literature that 
kept one up to date as to what was going 
on in the world of dothes, and fashion, 
and society; photoplay magazines, with 
some theatre talk in them; and a few 
snappy short stories. The table in the 
bedroom which Laurel shared with her 
mother was always littered with a dog- 
eared collection of such periodicals. 

Laurel took the elevator up to that bed- 
room now. It was after six o’clock and by 
this time, she calculated, the ironing 
sheet and forbidden electric iron would 
be safely tucked out of sight in the bottom 
of her mother’s trunk. 

It wasn’t an attractive bedroom. It 
was tucked way up under the eaves, 
had slanting walls, and a single curtain- 
less window. The furniture was much too 
big for it—made it look sick and shrunken, 
like a child in cast-off clothes many sizes 
too large. The iron bed, white enamel 
once but nicked and battered now, ex- 
tended half way across the window pane, 
and there was a perfectly tremendous 
stuffed arm chair in the room, a shabby 
affair, which, shut up in this little coop, 
was like some big, ugly animal crammed 
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into a circus cage—a rhinoceros, Laurel 
decided, for it was the same dingy color, 
and its back and arms were worn bare and 
napless. Behind the commode, the faded, 
jaundice-colored paper bore the whitish, 
paced appearance of a face once swept 

y smallpox; and where the bed was 
shoved close against the wall the paper 
was rubbed shiny and amber-colored. 
Laurel thought it was the worst “cheap- 
est room” that she and her mother had 
ever occupied for a whole season. 

Laurel used to dread her first glimpse of 
the latest “cheapest room” her mother 
had engaged, trailing with a sinking heart 
after the scornful bell boy who guided 
them along endless halls and corridors, 
farther and farther away from the luxury 
of the office down-stairs, to the door of 
the undesirable little apartment, flinging 
it open, it seemed to Laurel, with a gesture 
of disgust. But Laurel’s mother told her 
she ought to be thankful that such things 
as “cheapest rooms” existed. ‘‘It is only 
by occupying the cheapest room in the 
house that you and I can go to nice 
hotels, where nice people go,” Mrs. Dallas 
explained to her daughter. 


T° LAUREL there was something magic 
in the fact that it was possible, under the 
same roof, to eat and sleep in such differ- 
ent surroundings. She used to pretend, 
that, like Cinderella, a wand was waved 
over her too, when she emerged from the 
shabbiness of some “cheapest room,” and 
approached the splendor of some ground 
floors, with their bright lights, bright 
music, long stretches of soft carpet, 
springy as moss, with women trailing over 
it on their way to the dining-room for 
dinner—pretty, rich-looking women with 
bare necks and shoulders powdered as 
white as gardenias. 

But their necks and shoulders weren’t 
any barer, nor any whiter than Laurel’s 
mother’s, nor their cheeks any rosier, nor 
were they any prettier! Laurel thought 
that her mother was the very prettiest 
lady that she had ever seen in any hotel! 

One morning in late August Laurel 


woke up very early in the slant-ceilinged 
bedroom under the eaves. She always 
woke early on the morning of the day set 
for her yearly visit to her father. She 
wished she knew how early it was, but 
she didn’t dare risk getting up and turn- 
ing the face of the traveling clock on the 
bureau toward her; for, not for anything, 
would she have disturbed her mother 
asleep beside her. Her mother had proba- 
bly been up until nearly morning to finish 
her packing. No. She must lie very 
quiet, and not joggle the bed. Cautiously 
she folded her hands beneath her head and 
contented herself as best she could, gazing 
about with slow-moving, wide-awake eyes. 


THERE, opposite her, hanging from the 
electric-light fixture on the wall, was her 
traveling suit, carefully arranged upon a 
stretcher: It was the first real suit with 
separate coat and skirt that Laurel had 
ever had! Would her father like it? she 
wondered. Would he like the close little 
black velvet hat that went with it, with 
the bunch of red berrries on the side? Her 
mother had copied the hat from a thirty- 
dollar model in a shop in Boston. Beside 
the suit stood auras trunk. It was a 
wardrobe trunk, a beautiful trunk, Laurel 
thought. Brand-new. It was all ready to 
be closed; her dresses, freshly pressed and 
hanging in order, simply had to be pushed 
back into the empty space behind. The 
beautiful trunk, and its beautiful con- 
tents, clashed with its present surround- 
ings. Laurél was aware of it. It flashed 
over her with a little stab of joy that to- 
morrow morning when she woke up and 
glanced across the room at her trunk, it 
would be harmonizing with mahogany 
and plate glass and a soft velvet carpet, 
and a glimpse through an open door of 
tiles and shining white porcelain. Too 
bad, oh, too bad, it flashed over her with 
another stab that wasn’t joy, that to- 
morrow morning her mother couldn’t be 
waking up with her and glancing across 
at the trunk. Her mother did love grand 
rooms so! Her mother did love New 


York so! 
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Very carefully Laurel turned her head 


and looked at her mother. She wasn’t 
pretty in the early morning in a battered 
old iron bed, of course! No lady can be 
retty with her mouth hanging open and 
i hair all mussy and Fae a aurel’s 
mother’s hair looked like straw now— 
dry and dead. But when she did it up 
and put the magic net on it, it seemed to 
become alive. It was the same with the 
early-morning ashen look of her skin. It 
disappeared completely along with the 
shadows, and queer greenish hollow places, 
and tiny wrinkles, when she was ready to 
step out of the mean little room. It was 
wonderful what Laurel’s mother could do 
with a little powder and a little rouge, 
and a bit of chamois skin. It seemed to 
Laurel there was real magic there—no 
pretense, as in her Cinderella game. 

She turned away from her mother. It 
wasn’t fair go look at a picture till it was 
finished. 

It was fully half an hour later when 
Laurel, gazing at the ceiling, became 
aware that her mother was no longer 


breathing out loud. She knew even with- 
out looking that her mother’s blue eyes 
were wide open. She could feel them 
staring at her! 

She turned her head toward her. Her 
mother was indeed staring at her! 

“Hello,” said Laurel. 

“Hello,” said her mother, still staring. 

“What are you thinking of?” softly 
Laurel inquired. 


“I WAS thinking what a burning shame 
you haven’t naturally curly hair,” her 
mother exclaimed. “It makes me almost 
sick to think of you down there for a 
whole month, with your hair hanging 
down as straight as a stick.” 

“Oh, it looks all right.” 

“I wish now I had had you have a per- 
manent. Some children are having it, and 
I don’t believe, for a minute, that it would 
do good, strong hair like yours a mite of 
harm, the way it’s done way down at the 
ends for long curls. One reason I can keep 
your hair long like some,of the most dis- 
tinguished children, instead of bobbing it 


Laurel did not join the girls. She didn’t 
give mothers at a summer hotel a sec- 
ond opportunity to call, ‘‘Come, dear, 
I think you’d better come in now’’ 


off like an errand girl’s in a department 
store, is because I’m always Johnny-on- 
the-spot with the curling rags. There’s 
nothing worse than long, straight, Indian 
hair these days. Oh, I do wish I had had 
the permanent; but I simply couldn’t 
afford it and your new trunk, too. It 
would be pleasant if your father gave you 
a few things you need once in a while. 
For goodness’ sakes!” she broke off; “‘if 
your father asks you what books you want 
for Christmas, tell him you can get books 
for nothing from the public library, but 
there’s no public institution where you 
can get coon coats for nothing, or a wrist 
watch; and all the girls you know, or 
ought to know, that is, have coon coats 
now, and wrist watches of their own.” 

Laurel said, ““Sha’n’t we get up soon?” 

“Terribly anxious to get started, 
aren’t you?” 

“Oh, no, I’m not anxious a bit,” Laurel 
denied, and she stuck her hands back 
under her head as proof, “I’m in no 
hurry. But it’s only three hours to train 
time, and I thought—”’ 


Her father was gazing at Mrs. Morrison 


over the little boy’s head, as if—as if—! 
Laurel drew in her breath quickly. She 
had seen too many ‘‘close-ups’’ of faces 
on the screen not to recognize that look. 
... Why—her father was in love with—! 


The American Magazine 


“Never mind. That’s‘all right. I don’t 
blame you, Kiddie,” her mother said, and 
her eyes suddenly filled with tears. 
“Funny,” she remarked, with her eyes 
still upon Laurel, ‘Show I can’t seem to 
remember what you look like once you 
get away.” She sniffed. ‘I’m going to 
just about die without you, Lollie!” 

“I know it,” said Lollie calmly, staring 
up at the ceiling, but with not a sign of 
tears herself. 

Her mother sniffed again. “And to 
think,” she said, “I didn’t want you once. 
I didn’t want you a bit before you were 
born.” Then with a sudden determi- 
nation she threw back the bedclothes. 
“Come,” she ejaculated, “‘let’s do get up!” 
and she swung her feet around onto the 
bare floor. 

She was a fat, shapeless little ball of a 
woman in her nightgown. It was a plain, 
unattractive nightgown, made of a crinkly 
material that didn’t require ironing, with 
a soiled blue ribbon straggling half way 
round the neck. She pulled on a cheap 
cotton crépe kimono over the nightgown. 
The kimono had been lavender once, but 
it had faded to somewhat the same ashen 
color as her face now. She slipped her feet 
into some bedroom slippers very much out 


of repair. She was the sort of woman 
whose exterior was never slack or hasty. 
She was never guilty of substituting a pin 
for a stitch where it showed, but her negli- 
gees and night clothes were always in a 
state of neglect and shabbiness. 


WRAPPED round in her unlovely 
draperies, Mrs. Dallas now shuffled 
across the room to the cheap oak bureau. 
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Darn this thing!” she murmured, as 
she fumbled with the backboneless mirror, 
which always needed a wad of paper or a 
hair brush stuck in its side to hold it in 
position. ‘‘My, what a sight I am!” she 
exclaimed, when finally the contrary 
thing consented to give her back her re- 
flection. “I certainly am a beauty at 
seven o'clock in the morning!” She put 
both her hands to her head, pushing down 
the stiff towlike material, sticking out in 
a wild ungainly fashion about her face. 
Then, raising her chin, and frowning a 
little, she stroked her throat, where there 
hung, flabby and inert this morning, an 
unmistakable double chin. 

It was a fitful sort of double chin. 
Showed much more at times than at 
others. Seemed to have periods of being 
sulky and stubborn. Mrs. Dallas was 


always in a state of indecision as to 
whether the thing showed less with a low, 
loose collar, or a high, tight one. This in- 
decision was felt only in connection with 
daytime costumes, however, for at night, 
in evening dress, she had long ago con- 
cluded that the lower the gown the less 
noticeable the superfluous chin. Once you 
got below the neck line, Mrs. Dallas’s skin 
was as white and firm as a young girl’s. 
She had always had a beautiful neck and 
shoulders, and they didn’t grow old and 
sallow along with her face. 

© Stella Dallas had a horror of growing 
old and repulsive—a horror connected 
with the memories of her own mother. 
She could recall that twenty years ago 
her mother had been gray and shapeless, 
her face covered with light-brown moth 
spots, wrinkles, and long hairs here and 
there—a spiritless creature, who wore 
loose, mouse-colored wrappers and big 
flat shoes. Stella Dallas (Stella Martin 
she was then) was ashamed to have her 
young men friends catch a glimpse of her 
mother when they came to call in the 
little red cottage-house in Cataract Village 
outside the city of Milhampton. Laurel 
should never be ashamed of her mother 
before her young men friends, Mrs. Dallas 
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had decided. Not if a little thought and 
effort could prevent it. Besides, there was 
another reason for keeping up a young 
appearance. 

ot for seven years had she laid eyes 
upon her husband, nor he upon her, as 
far as she knew. It hardly seemed possi- 
ble, for she had been to New York often, 
and the hotels where she and Laurel sum- 
mered were very likely places for auto- 
mobile parties to spend a day and night. 
Stephen might walk right into the office or 
dining-room or parlor where she chanced 
to be seated, any day. If he should, he 
simply mustn’t find an old woman in place 
of the unquestionable belle she had been 
in their set the fall his business had taken 
him to New York. 

The elaborate process of her mother’s 
dressing had great interest for Laurel. 
Sometimes she would watch it from the 
bed, and other times from a chair near by, 


“When shall you begin to put 
rouge and powder on me?” 
Laurel asked her mother 


sitting bare-necked and bare-armed, in 
her underclothes, with the comb and 
brush in her hand, waiting for her mother 
to unroll the eight tight wads around her 
head, and make them into long loose curls. 


AUREL would pop into her clothes in no 

~ time, her long slim arms and legs sim- 
ply flashing into the right places, and her 
quick fingers buttoning and fastening with 
lightning speed. Laurel worked like a 
machine, when she dressed. Her mother 
worked like an artist, whose effects are 
accomplished by many fine and careful 
strokes, and many stops, standing away 
frequently from her work to observe 
it with a critical and often a dissatisfied 


eye. 
"She would not be- ready to apply her 
skill to Laurel until she had finished with 
herself—except for 
touch of her dress. 


just the finishing 
hen she would be 


ready for Laurel, the flabby fleshiness 
under the nightgown would have become 
all beautiful, firm curves inside the flower- 
brocaded pink corsets; and the shapeless 
mop of tow would have become all beau- 
tiful, firm curves, too, like the hair on the 
wax busts in the show windows in fash- 
ionable hairdressing shops. Her eyes 
would have become ever so blue, and ever 
so large beneath transforming eyebrows 
that arched. The centers of her cheeks 
would be pink, and her lips red, and her 
neck and shoulders, bare, of course, with- 
out her dress, would be milky white, with 
lovely little lavender veins showing faintly 
here and there, like the guiding lines 
Laurel used sometimes when she wrote a 
letter, showing faintly through thick 
white note paper. 

When Laurel moved over before the 
mirror and stood in front of her mother 
for her hair to (Continued on page 74) 
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A Capable Beggar 
Makes from $15 to $500 a Day 


And these professional mendicants rarely “work” more than three or four 
hours a day—Each has a special line; there is the “flopper,” the 
“fit-thrower,” the “high-heeler,” the “throw-out,” and so on 
—But I have yet to discover a single deserving 
case among these professionals 


By John D. Godfrey _ 


Mendicant Officer for the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 


SUPPOSE there are few men and 

women in the United States who 

have not been “touched” at some 

time or other by a professional beg- 

gar. These extraordinary, often 
strangely talented, folk ply their trade in 
every corner of the country. Your own 
contact with them may have been through 
some “‘cripple,” sitting beside his battered 
felt hat on a town or city 


yet to uncover a single deserving case. 

Three years ago my department sent 
out investigators, who followed up eight 
hundred cases of street begging. Not a 
single case was genuine. In every instance 
the mendicant was a professional. 

Before distributing your “spare change” 
so freely to the professional panhandler— 
who stops you on a cold night, let us say, 


over his head. He may even patronize 
the bread lines of our larger cities. In a 
small town or in the country he can 
almost always find some employment to 
keep body and soul together until his cir- 
cumstances improve....If he is too 
proud to do these things, he is too proud 
to beg; and he will perhaps starve on the 
streets, as sometimes happens. 


In New York City there 


curbstone; or it may have 
been through one of the 
legion of tramps that infest 
country communities. These 
are the most common—al- 
though far from the most 
clever—representatives of 
the trained army that makes 
a living off the tender hearts 
of you and your neighbors. 

robably some of thecases 
seemed so genuine, so de- 
serving, that you felt a glow 
of warmth as you handed 
out your dime, quarter, half 
dollar, or dollar bill. This 
case, at least, is “on the 
level,’ you told yourself. I 
repret to tear down your 
illusion; but those of us who 
have been privileged to 
study the inside working 
of the fraternity of alms- 
seekers know that the 
chances of your being openly 
appealed to by a deserving 
case are practically nil. It 
is even possible that the 
object of your charity makes 
more money a year than 
you will ever make. 

For more than twenty 
years I have been in daily 
contact with beggars on the 
streets of Greater New 
York. Eighteen years of 
this period I have spent in 
Brooklyn, a city of homes, 


He Was All Right— 
Until They Gave Him Ether 


“Y KNOW one young man,” says Mr. Godfrey, “who, 
when a stranger in New York and out of luck, was 
standing on one of the North River docks wonder- 

ing mournfully where his next meal was coming from. 

He had noticed a deaf and dumb beggar standing on the 

other end of the same dock, and, hungry as he was, he 

congratulated himself that he was in full possession of 
his faculties and not dependent on precarious charity 
for his living. 

“To his astonishment, after the crowds were gone, 


the beggar approached him, gave him money, took him 
home to a well-furnished apartment, and finally in- 
ducted him into the ranks of the professional ‘dummies’ 
—as deaf and dumb fakers are called. After some in- 
struction the youngster went out on his own hook and 


finall 


oo 


fell into my hands. 

is nerve was good and he withstood pretty success- 
fully the usual tests, such as a sudden and unexpected 
noise, and cleverly contrived questions. Still suspicious, 
I sent him to the hospital, where he was put under the 
influence of ether for a moment. When he came out he 
was talking his head off, and the game was up. This, 
by the way, is an infallible test. When a man is still 
under the anesthetic but commencing to recover con- 
sciousness, he will babble like a running brook, if he can 
talk at all.” 


are at least five charitable 
organizations that will take 
care of any man who has 
lost a limb, provide him 
with an artificial limb, 
teach him to wear it, help 
him to learn a trade, and 
find a place where he can 
work at it. Other cities 
make similar provisions. 

People often ask me how 
much money beggars make 
ina day. “It can’t amount 
to a great lot,” they say, 
“so why bother so much 
about it?” They are amazed 
to learn the truth. 

capable, experienced 
beggar—the “flopper,” “fit- 
thrower,” “high-heeler,” or 
“throw-out” (names which 
I shall explain to you later) 
—will take in from fifteen 
dollars to five hundred dol- 
lars a day. And it is seldom 
that the trained professional 
works more than three or 
four hours a day at his 
trade. 

Five hundred dollars is 
the biggest single day’s 
“takings? I have ever 
known. That was gathered 
in by a “flopper” named 
Clubfoot Joe at the entrance 
to a Southern racing track. 
I once arrested the same 
man sitting in front of one 


which used to be known as “The Beggars’ 
Paradise.” I have arrested, investigated, 
or talked with thousands of mendicants. 
In their lives I have dug up almost un- 
believable romances. I have discovered 
men and women of extraordinary, though 
misguided, talent. My sympathy and 
confidence have been given to many of 
them—mistakenly, I admit. Looking 
back on it all, I have to confess that I have 
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with the story of being out of work, and 
needing money for a cup of coffee and a 
little food—you should consider that the 
man genuinely in want does not turn to 
street begging as a relief. 

An able-bodied man in real “hard luck” 
will go to a charitable organization, if he 
is in a city, and there will usually find op- 
portunity to chop wood for his meals, or 
do some other work for food and a roof 


of our cemeteries. When he was searched 
at the police station, $147 in small change 
was unloaded from his pockets. 

Only last week a “‘fit-thrower” pulled 
his little stunt on the streets of New York. 
The “small change” of passers-by began 
to drop beside the spot where he lay in the 
apparent throes of his attack. A soft- 
hearted policeman gave him a half-dollar. 
Then he was recognized by a “plain 
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clothes” member of the police depart- 
ment—and the game was up. In attempt- 
ing to redistribute their alms to the sym- 
pathizers still standing around, the officer 
found that the young Peerar had gathered 
in ten dollars from less than five minutes 
of work. 

A “flopper,” to explain a term that I 
used a moment ago, is a man or woman 
who has been maimed by the loss or mu- 
tilation of one or more legs, and who sits 
or “‘flops” on the sidewalk to beg. It is 
one of the easiest and most lucrative 
methods of extracting easy money, for it 
requires no “patter” and no acting. 
Moreover, there is no way of faking an 
amputated limb. The giver is easy in his 
mind on the score of being im- 
posed upon, and comes across 
more readily. 

One of the “best” floppers I 
ever knew was a chap who was 
called “The Plunger,” because of 
his peculiar method of sitting 
down. When he arrived at the 
scene of his operations, instead of 
seating himself slowly and care- 
fully, as most “floppers” do, he 
would toss down his crutches and 
plunge to the ground. If this 
violent method gave him any pain 
he was insensible to it, and it had 
the effect at once of gathering a 
crowd and starting business. 

Probably you have heard the 
old axiom, “Once a beggar, always 
a beggar.” In view of the ease with 
which money is made by mendi- 
cants, do you wonder at it? 


OME years ago a wealthy New 

York man placed five thousand 
dollars in the hands of myself and 
my associate, with the provision 
that we should use the entire sum 
for reforming beggars. We de- 
voted a goodly part of our time for 
three years to this charitable mis- 
sion. As soon as beggars who had 
been arrested on the street were 
released from jail, we provided 
lodgings for them and bought 
them good clothing. If they 
needed artificial limbs, we ob- 
tained them. If they claimed to 
have a trade, we bought them the 
tools for it and found them work. 
Every man whom we assisted in 
those three years was back on the 
streets begging in less than one 
month. 

Don’t blame the beggar; blame 
yourself. As long as a man can 
make from one hundred dollars to 
two hundred and fifty dollars a week by 
the simple method of holding out his hand 
for it, he is not likely to turn his talents 
into other channels. If you would stop 
distributing money on the street, the most 
lucrative garden of beggardom would 
cease to flourish. 

I have often wondered about the im- 
pulse that makes the average person give 
alms to beggars. And I have talked the 
matter over with beggars with whom I 
have had enough dealings so that it paid 
them to be frank. Most people have at 
least a suspicion that the typical beggar 
is an impostor—and still they give! 

I believe that there are two explana- 
tions for this: One is a sort of pride on your 
part. You hate to have the beggar, and 


men 


other people think, that you “can’t afford” 
to distribute a little spare change. Then 
the giver of the largess has a little tingle 
of pride in flinging a small coin with 
lordly nonchalance to a beggar. “Lucky 
I’ve never been reduced to anything like 
that,” he thinks comfortably. 

Your other feeling is that, even if the 
beggar is “‘on the level,” and applies to 
any of the regular charities for assistance, 
he will be unduly humiliated and “‘in- 
vestigated” before relief is given him. 
You also have heard that a large part of 
the money given to organized charities is 
absorbed in salaries and expenses, and 
that it does not reach the needy at all. 
However, as our charities are run to- 


John D. Godfrey, who for the last eighteen years has 
served as mendicant officer of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities. Mr. Godfrey is shown here impersonating the 
“‘throw-out’’—one of the many tricks by which beggars 
appeal to public sympathy. Through his daily work in 
keeping the streets of Brooklyn free of professional alms- 
seekers, Mr. Godfrey has become one of the best-informed 


in the country on beggars and their practices 


day, that suspicion is entirely groundless. 
eggars tend to congregate in cities— 
the very places where organized charities 
are on their best footing. This is not be- 
cause city people are more charitable than 
country people, but because, in the beg- 
gar’s parlance, they are “easier.” The 
average New York, Chicago, or San Fran- 
cisco business man is so busy (or he thinks 
he is) that it is easier to toss a quarter into 
a beggar’s cap than it is to make any in- 
quiries, or give any thought about whether 
he deserves it. 

Beggars tell me that the “easiest” 
class of people to “touch” is that com- 
posed of women shoppers. Streets where 
women congregate to purchase in the big 
stores and well-known shops are gold 
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mines during the shopping hours. I don’t 
know whether women are more gullible 
than men, or more merciful; but whatever 
the characteristic is, they give up the 
money easier. 

On the other hand, the writer of beg- 
ging letters finds his best return in the 
masculine member of the family. One 
writer, who passed through my hands, 
kept a good stock of grocers’ bills and 
dispossess notices on hand. He used to 
send these out with the letters as an evi- 
dence of the genuineness of his need. 
Men often sent him money; women sel- 
dom. On the day he was picked up he had 
a letter containing a money order for one 
hundred dollars, which had come in 
response to one of his appeals. 

Another letter writer was in 
possession of a small book entitled 
“The Elite Directory.” This pur- 
ported to be a compilation of the 
names of persons with large purses 
and soft heads, who would respond 
to almost anything. It is the only 
thing in the nature of a “sucker 
list” that I ever saw. Usually the 
begging letter writer depends on 
the daily newspaper for his infor- 
mation, picking out the recipients 
of legacies; real estate transfers, 
and miscellaneous smiles of for- 
tune. 


I HAVE asked many beggars how 
they know which person to ap- 
proach and which to avoid. I have 
seen a panhandler standirg in a 
doorway allow five persons to pass 
unmolested and tackle the sixth 
with a request for money; and al- 
most invariably the chosen victim 
would come across. The beggars 
themselves either do not know 
how they make this selection, or 
know it in such a confused way 
that they can’t explain it. They 
have invariably told me that they 
“just felt?” which was the right 
person to approach. It seems to be 
an instinct which develops with 
practice. 

In my associations with beggars 
I have uncovered enough romance 
to hll a dozen story books. Some 
of them have devised highly novel 
schemes for separating the public 
from its money. They are artists 
in their line. This is particularly 
true of the “throw-out” or the 
“high-heeler.” 

A “throw-out”’ is a beggar who 
counterfeits partial paralysis. Usu- 
ally he turns one of his legs inward 
and drags it stiffly with each step. The 
shoulder on the same side is slanted down 
and bent in, and the forearm is held 
crookedly across the body, with the wrist 
bent at an acute angle and the fingers 
spread out clawlike. Try it yourself. You 
will find that a little practice will enable 
you to deceive anyone. 

Throw-outs of the highest type operate 
in public conveyances, such as street cars 
or subway trains. The beggar passes the 
guard in the crowd as healthy and upright 
as any of the other passengers, but as he 
enters the car door he turns up the collar 
of his coat, dents his hat, ruffles his hair, 
and “throws out.” The effect is startling. 
It is difficult to believe that it is the same 
man. His jaunty (Continued on page 119) 


OR fifty years and more I have 
sailed on the Great Lakes. I 
started as a watchman when I 
was sixteen years old. Eight 
years later, I was made master 
of a vessel, and I have been the master of 
one vessel or another from that time on. 

In this experience, spanning half a 
century, I have seen some great changes. 
And I have had many experiences which, 
- while they are more or less everyday oc- 
currences for me, do not happen often, if 
at all, to most people. Some of the things 
I can tell, though only in a plain fashion, 
about fights with wave and fog and wind, 
and the life and changes I have seen on 
these great fresh-water lakes, may be 
interesting. 

The captain of a vessel is asked many 
questions. For instance, I find that every- 
body is curious about waves. And I also 
find that people have some queer notions 
about waves. I guess that maybe they 
got these ideas from some sailor who liked 
to tell a good yarn. 

When I was a youngster, in Canada, I 
often did odd jobs for a cooper who was 
an ex-sailor of the kind that likes to ro- 
mance. By his own account he had sailed 
on most of the great waters of the world. 
One day I said to him: 
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How high do you think waves are? Ask your friends to 


Dangers Men Have to Meet 


In early spring and late fall, a vessel may be caught in the ice—When 
you have a cargo of iron ore, or go close to the north shore 
compass will be affected—Stories of wind 


Captain Buie (at the 
left in this picture) has 
sailed the Great Lakes 
since he was sixteen 
years old—and that was 
fifty years ago. He has 
had a long experience in 
command of lake vessels; 
and the picture (below) 
of a big freighter, sheeted 
with ice, gives some idea 
of the difficulties which 
he and other lake cap- 
tains encounter at cer- 
tain seasons. Fog and ice 
are worse foes to lake 
travelers than to those 
at sea. Captain Buie’s 
home port is Chicago 


“Mr. Stevenson, where were the biggest 
waves you ever saw!” 

“That,” he replied thoughtfully, “would 
be off Cape Horn. I saw waves there, my 
boy, that were five miles high!” 

The height of the waves in a storm is a 
traditional subject for yarn-spinning. I 
have been in many a gale, and I have 
heard many a yarn—none to beat Mr. 
Stevenson’s. But the big waves you hear 
about are usually described as “‘at least 
fifty or sixty feet high.” A favorite term 
is “‘mountain-high.”” What is the truth? 

I have taken some trouble to study 


By Captain 


waves, and I believe I am safe in saying 
that a wave that rises more than eight feet 
above the surface of the water is a mighty 
wave in the Great Lakes. That makes a 
wave that measures sixteen feet from 
hollow to crest. On the ocean, from all I 
can gather, a wave that rises sixteen feet 
above the surface, measuring thirty-two 
feet from hollow to crest, is also a mighty 
wave. That may not sound very big to 
you. But if you were either on the lakes 
or on the ocean, and encountered waves 
of these dimensions, I think you would 
find them quite large enough! 


QUPERIOR is the deepest of allthe Great 
Lakes, having a maximum depth of over 
one thousand feet. It is also the largest, 
and the wind has the best chance to get a 
long sweep across it. The waves on Su- 
perior are consequently larger than the 
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waves usually found on the other lakes. 

They are longer, too. That is, the dis- 
tance from crest to crest is greater. Erie, 
on the other hand, is the shallowest lake, 
having a maximum depth of two hundred 
and ten feet; and it has the shortest waves. 
A stronger type of vessel is therefore 
needed to navigate Superior. 

These Great Lakes, which are so mag- 
nificent a feature of this continent of ours, 
support a tremendous traffic. But, unlike 
any other great transportation system of 
equal size, this system is closed to freight 
traffic for four or five months every year; 


guess—then tell them what Captain Buie says about it 


in Sailing the Great Lakes 


there is a heavy fog, one must be on the watch against collisions—If 
of Superior, where there are great deposits of iron, your 
and wave on these great bodies of water 


Daniel Buie 


it is open to passenger traffic only during 
the summer months. That is because of 
the ice, which is one of the greatest ob- 
stacles for vessels navigating the lakes in 
early spring or late fall. 


AS FREIGHTERS navigate as late as 
they can, and start as early as they can, 
it is not uncommon for them to get caught 
in the ice, or to have to fight their way 
through it. The experiences of explorers 
in polar regions who try to force a passage 
through the floating pack are usually 
duplicated on the Great Lakes every 
winter. Some of the vessels that make 
port after a stormy late-season voyage are 
caked with ice from bow to stern. 

In calm freezing weather, say in early 
December, the ice makes very fast. There 
is usually less difficulty in weathering a 
gale during the open season than in sailing 
at such a time, when the ice may get six 
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In calm, freezing weather, as in early December, ice forms very rapidly, 


sometimes becoming six or eight inches thick in a short time. 


Lake cap- 


tains then have to fight their way through the floating ice pack, just as ex- 


plorers in the polar regions do. 


keep going as late as possible; so they often are caught in the ice. 


Freighters start as early in the season and 


One ves- 


sel was ice-bound for fifty-four days, fourteen miles from shore. The freight- 
ers in the pictures above are trying to buck their way through a field of ice 


or eight inches thick. It is especially bad 
in the western part of Lake Erie, where 
the water is quite shallow, in most places 
not more than thirty or forty feet deep. 
Being comparatively quiet, it freezes 


a ly 
ou must understand that the ice on 


the lakes does not remain smooth and 
solid very long, as it would in a small 
pond. The water is in constant motion, 
which breaks up the ice and causes the 
big cakes to pile up—literally to pyramid 
on one another. 

None of the lakes, with rare exceptions 
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in the case of Erie, ever freezes over en’ 
tirely. Hence, as the wind changes, these 
masses of ice cakes—huge arctic floes of 
ice—shift their position. Some days in 
winter, if you stand on the shore of one 
of the lakes when there is an off-shore 
wind, there will be blue water as far as 
you can see. The very next day, if the 
wind has veered in the meantime, and is 
blowing toward the shore, there may be 
ice as far as you can see. 


A VESSEL trying to navigate when the 
ice is on the lakes may easily be caught 
and held fast for days or even weeks at a 
time. Once a vessel was held in the ice 
for fifty-four days! And during that 
time her captain once walked to shore 
across fourteen miles of frozen lake. If 
the wind drives the ice inshore, the sailors 
can usually cross to land for fresh pro- 
visions. But often there is blue water be- 
tween them and land, and then they are 
fairly marooned. 

Sometimes vessels, unless they are 
carefully managed, get in front of the ice 

ack and are driven bodily ashore by it. 

he greater danger, however, is that, in 
trying to fight through a field of loose ice, 
a ship will damage herself and sink. Many 
vessels have been lost in this way, espe- 
cially in Whitefish Bay on Lake Superior, 
in the spring ef the year, when they try 
to start early navigation. 

If you will look at a map, you will find 
Whitefish Bay at the extreme eastern end 
of Superior, just above Sault Ste. Marie. 
The prevailing (Continued on page III) 
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Human Nature — 
As Seen by a Great Librarian 


Who reads the books, and what books are read most—What kind of books are 
stolen—In what season of the year and on what sort of a day is a library 
best patronized—Extraordinary questions asked by its clients— 
How the up-to-date library is assisting business men 


EARS ago, the library of Har- 

vard University was presided 

over by an old gentleman of 

great devotion, who regarded 

himself and his task with be- 
coming solemnity. Charles Norton halted 
him one day on the campus to learn how 
affairs at the library were going. 

“Excellently, excellently,” responded 
the old gentleman, rubbing his hands. 
“All the books are on the shelves, except 
one that Agassiz has, and I’m going after 
that now.” 

In a rather exaggerated sense that 
kindly old bookworm typihed the ancient 
and now fast disappearing type of public 
librarian. Gentlemanly, reverent spirits 
were those custodians—a bit impatient 
perhaps when people had so little good 
“taste as to push into the library in search 
of books, but erudite, short-sighted, and 
sweet, although a trifle dandruffy about 
the collars, to correspond with the un- 
touched dust upon their books. 

Always the curtains in their libraries 
were becomingly lowered to give what is 
known as a “dim religious light;” always 
one might find in their reading-rooms 
three or four veteran readers who were 
as much a part of the furnishings as the 
round, rusty stoves. But the noisy crowd 
with mud on its heels never invaded those 
sucred precincts; the temples of wisdom 
were kept by their faithful priests, silent, 
musty, and undetled. 

Time brings changes. Both sunlight 
and people have poured into libraries in 
recent years. Those softly-slippered un- 
worldly old gentlemen are gone or going; 
and in their place there has arisen a new 
and quite diferent type of librarian. He 
is a merchant of knowledge, who judges 
the success of his institution not by how 
few finger marks he counts, but by how 
many customers he serves in a month; he 
is a salesman and advertising man as well 
as a custodian—a student of ways and 
means by which to persuade men and 
women to come to his library and read. 
In this newer sort of library activity John 
Cotton Dana, of New Jersey, was and is 
a pioneer. 

“We do not always agree with Mr. 
Dana,” said a librarian to me once, “but 
we invariably listen to him.” 

A few weeks ago, I journeyed across 
the river to the Free Public ibrary of 
Newark, took the elevator to Mr. Dana’s 
ofħce and sat down to listen. 

“Is there any one book that is called for 
oftener than any other, Mr. Dana?” I 
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asked him. “At Childs’s restaurants the 
thing ordered oftenest is a cup of coffee; 
have you anything here that corresponds 
to a cup of coffee?” 

Mr. Dana is tall and dark and partly 
bald, with a fine friendly smile. There 1s 
energy enough in him to have run a steel 
plant instead of a library. 

“Our list develops new leaders almost 
every week,” he said in answer to my 
question. “A best-seller will flash across 
the literary sky and be in tremendous de- 
mand for six months or a year, only to 
fall away into obscurity and neglect. An 
extraordinary event in the day’s news will 
send the stock of a certain class of books 
skyrocketing for a little period. The sink- 
ing of the ‘Titanic’ stirred up a passing 
interest in books about ships and ship- 
wrecks; a great fire will stimulate interest 
in books on fire protection; a startling 
murder mystery increases the demand for 
books on criminals and detective work. 
So we can hardly chart out business in 
advance, as a restaurant or a department 
store does. 


“ATEVERTHELESS we do have our 
staples. A few years ago, Mer. 
Crunden of the Saint Louis Library showed 
by a careful study that ‘Les Miserables,’ 
‘Vanity Fair,’ “The Three Guardsmen,’ and 
the other books that are classed by common 
consent as masterpieces among novels are 
those most frequently read by library bor- 
rowers. ‘They maintain their places in the 
front rank, in spite of the great temporary 
popularity of the novels of the hour. 

“On the other hand, mere fame on the 
part of an author does not insure a high 
ratio of demand for his works. In an in- 
vestigation which I conducted among 
thirty-four representative libraries, the 
results showed that twenty thousand 
works of fiction, in round numbers, were 
loaned in a typical three-day period. Of 
this total business, less than four per cent 
was done in the works of Dickens, Scott, 
Eliot, and Hawthorne; and this for two 
reasons, I imagine. First, because the 
complete works of those authors have 
been placed by book salesmen in so many 
homes; and, second, because the books 
which children are required to read as a 
part of their school work seldom lure these 
children back in their maturer years. 
Boys and girls must read George Eliot, 
Scott, and Hawthorne; therefore, as men 
and women they do not. And there are 
those who say that Conrad, for example, 
whose books are now finding their way 


into the public schools, will suffer in the 
same way when our children are grown. 

“More people are reading literature of 
one kind and another than ever before in 
the history of the world. But even with 
all the influence of books, periodicals, and 
motion pictures, the amount of actual 
education and culture that gets through 
to the average human being is not highly 
encouraging. A few years ago we pub- 
lished a little folder entitled ‘Things All 
the World Knows.’ It read as follows: 


Athens, the Eye of Greece, 2,500 years ago 
the et city of the wisest people who ever 
lved. 


Babylon, of a hundred gates, the city with 
hanging gardens where Nebuchadnezzar lived. 


_ The Bastille, the ancient and terrible prison 
in Paris which the people tore down in the 
French Revolution. : 


_Carthage, the mightiest city of the Phoeni- 
cians in Africa, which Rome hated, and said: 
“Ie must be destroyed.” 


The Roman Coliseum, where wild beasts and 
gladiators fought for the pleasure of the Roman 
people. 

The Colossus of Rhodes, the bronze statue 
a hundred feet high, one of the seven wonders 
of the world. 


Doubring Castle. and the great Giant De- 
spair who made it his home. 

The Dykes that kept back the sea from 
Holland, and the boy who stopped the break 
in them. 

Edinburgh Castle, famous for its strength, 
but not too strong for Robert the Bruce to take. 

The Fountain of Perpetual Youth, which 
men tricd for centuries to find. 

The Sacred River Ganges in India, to which 
countless pilgrims travel every year. 

The Great Charter of our liberties, and how 
the English began to take from kings their 
power. 

The River Nile and its rich and fertile valley, 
in which history begins. 

The Pantheon of Rome, built in honor of all 
the gods. 

The Pantheon of Paris, the Hall of Fame ot 
the French Republic. 

The Pyramids of Egypt, the ancient monu- 
ments of great kings. 

Rome, the City of the Seven Hills, and how 
it was saved by the cackling of geese. 

The Spanish Armada, how great it was, yet 
failed to conquer England. 

The Sphinx and its Riddle, which none could 
answer. 

The Taj Mahal of India, the most beautiful 
of all monuments, built by a king to the mem- 
ory of his wife. 

The Tower of London, where the young 
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princes were murdered, and many men, both 
good and bad, have been executed. 

Venice, the City of the Sea, with canals for 
streets and gondolas for carriages, once the 
ruler of the East. 

Vesuvius and her Buried Cities, the volcano, 
and the two cities which it buried 2,000 years 
ago. 

Westminster Abbey, where England has 
buried her great and wise men for many 
centuries. 


“One could hardly compile more ele- 
mentary lists than these. Yet we found 
plenty of people of more than average in- 
telligence to whom they presented difh- 
culties. Suppose you try them on the 
readers of your magazine. 

“As you may easily imagine, the de- 
mand for fiction outweighs that for all 
other classes of books combined. Out of 
every ten books which we lend, seven will 
be story books; and the record of the pub- 
lishers’ sales, I imagine, sustains that ratio. 
Here are some figures compiled by Herbert 
F. Jenkins showing the tremendous Ameri- 
can appetite for fiction: 


AUTHOR Totat VotumEs SoLD 
Gene Stratton Porter 8,132,432 
Harold Bell Wright 7,250,000 
Eleanor H. Porter (two Pollyanna 

books) 753,000 
O. Henry 4,500,000 
Joseph C. Lincoln 2,500,000 
E. Phillips Oppenheim (American 

sales) 2,000,000 


“To these should be added Zane Grey, 
whose annual sale is said to be a million 
volumes; Mary Roberts Rinehart, with 
an annual sale of more than 300,000 vol- 
umes; and quite a number who top the 
100,000 mark each year, including Kath- 
leen Norris, James Oliver Curwood, and 


Ethel M. Dell. 
i Oo seep novels are the eggs of the 


library business; nobody wants them 
when they are old! And, like eggs, they 
are called for principally by women. 
It would be interesting to know what 
classes of men read most the country over. 
Without being able to quote definite sta- 
tistics I imagine such a study would show 
that lawyers read as much as, if not more 
than, any other professional men. Phy- 
sicians are poor readers; they keep up with 
the current medical journals, and that is 
about all. Preachers are little better, if 
their use of the public library is a criterion, 
teachers come to us much less than you 
would naturally suppose—feeling prob- 
ably that when their day’s work with 
books is done they want something other 
than books for relaxation. Night watch- 
men are frequently our patrons; police- 
men read pretty regularly; and firemen, 
who have a lot of time on their hands, 
often show a familiarity with good books 
which would put the average business man 
to blush. Fiction maintains its lead with 
every group; but the amazing fact is that 
even the very dullest books in the library 
are called for by somebody sometime 
during the year. Here are twelve titles 
that certainly do not promise anything 
very thrilling in the way of entertainment. 


Baldwin, J. M. Thought and Things; a study 
of the development and meaning of thought 
or Genetic Logic. 

Montessori, Marie. Pedagogical Anthropology. 

Podmore, Frank. The Naturalization of the 
Supernatural. 

Schrader, Dr.O. Prehistoric Antiquities of the 
Aryan Peoples. 
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JOHN COTTON DANA 


For twenty years, Mr. Dana has been at the head of the Free Public Li- 
brary of Newark, New Jersey; and during that period he has made it one 
of the best libraries in the country in point of service to the people. He 
was born in Woodstock, Vermont, sixty-six years ago, graduated at Dart- 
mouth College, and studied law for two years, then went to Colorado as a 


land surveyor. 


He was admitted to the New York bar in 1883, but again 


went to Colorado as a civil engineer. In 1889 he became librarian of 
the Denver Public Library; and in that work found a field in which he 
has made a national reputation by his practical and progressive ideas 


*Santayana, George. The Life of Reason or 
the Phases of Human Progress. 

Macnamara, N. G. The Evolution and Func- 
tion of Living Purposive Matter. 

Pollak, Gustav. The Hygiene of the Soul. 

Herter, C. A. Biological Aspects of Human 
Problems. 

*Loeb, Jacques. The Mechanistic Conception 
of Life. 

*Bucke, Dr. R. M., ed. Cosmic Consciousness. 

Clark, John. Manual of Linguistics. 

*Gorfinkle, Joseph I. The Eight Chapters of 
Maimonides on Ethics. 


“These titles sound dull—yet the little 
slip inside the front cover indicates that 
each one of them has had loving readers; 
and the four marked with a star have been 
pored over so much that it has been neces- 
sary to rebind them. 

“We do our heaviest business in No- 
vember, January, February and March. 
Sunshine and balmy breezes are our worst 
competitors; slush and mud work on our 
side. When the sky is dull and the air is 
cold and the streets unpleasant, then peo- 
ple remember that there is a warm room 
at the library, and books to be had for the 


asking. They stay with us through the 
winter, but at the first touch of spring they 
drift away. We can almost tell what the 
weather is outside by counting the number 
of folks at the reading tables; just as we 
can mark the progress of business expan- 
sion or contraction by watching the record 
of the demand for our books. When times 
are booming and everyone has money, the 
movies and the automobiles hold full 
sway; but when business slackens, and 
men are out of work, and money is scarcer 
and harder to get, then folks turn from 
the more expensive pleasures back to the 
churches and the books. 


“DROBABLY if records were kept over 

a sufficient number of years they would 
furnish some interesting facts about the dif- 
ferent sorts of books that are called for at 
different periods of the year. At present 
we have not sufficient data on which to 
base a general statement. I do think it is 
true, however, that more folks come to 
the desk and ask for medical books on 
dark, gloomy days. (Continued on page 178) 


“That Boy of Greene’s” 


This was the way business men referred to Arthur H. Lamborn thirty years ago, 
when he was a freckle-faced youth running around Philadelphia, trying 


feverishly to find a few customers—To-day he is the greatest 
sugar broker in the world—He is a whirlwind of energy 


N THE morning of June 8th, 

1892, two prominent Wall 

Street sugar brokers were chat- 

ting with each other in the 

interval before the opening of 

the market. Near them stood a red-haired, 

freckle-faced yovth of twenty, curiously 

examining the stock ticker. He had often 

heard of the machine, but this was the 
first one he had seen. 

“ By the way, have you run actoss John 
Greene’s new partner!” asked one of the 
brokers with a sudden show of interest. 

“Just saw him a few 
minutes ago. Isn’t he a heck 
of a looking fellow?” 

The  freckle-faced boy 
wheeled suddenly. He car- 
ried his one hundred and 
seventeen pounds with the 
litheness of a cat. 

“Gentlemen,” he said. 
“I happen to be John 


By Merle Crowell 


helped to make. For years he has been an 
adventurer in human nature. He believes 
in men, in the infinite capacities of youth, 
and in the power of responsibility to 
bring out these capacities. 

Into the firm that bears his name he has 
taken ten partners, a majority of whom 
are former ofħce boys, clerks, and other 
assistants. Six of the ten are under forty, 
and seven of them were less than thirty- 
three when Lamborn voluntarily gave 
them a directing share in the business 
that they were helping him to build. 


Why Lamborn Picks 
Young Partners 


mention the subject to me again! I am 
doing what I think is right—and I de- 
serve no thanks!” 

This incident reveals two of Lamborn’s 
dominant characteristics—a personal mod- 
esty amounting almost to self-effacement 
and his Quaker sense of fairness. Indeed, 
the latter trait has led him to lengths 
which outsiders have often called quixotic. 

A number of years ago one of Lamborn’s 
competitors, who was also a close personal 
friend, died. For a year or so the business 
was run by a clerk. Gradually it grew less 
and less. Observing the 
trend of affairs, Lamborn 
went to the widow for a 
heart-to-heart talk. 

“Your business is running 
down,” he said. “ Even your 
old customers are leaving. 
We must do something to 
saveit. I believe the solution 
lies in your nephew, who is 


Greene’s new partner! And 
if I live long enough, you'll 
both have occasion to re- 
member me.” 

‘The tone was not boast- 
ful. Just the ring of quiet 
assurance. But it was com- 
pona by a blaze in the 

rown eyes that neither 
man has ever been able to 
forget. 

Much water has gone 
over the dam since then. 
The slender Quaker boy of 
twenty has become a man 
of fifty: broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested, and power- 
fully built. There is no 
longer even a glint of red in 
his hair. Only the fire in the 
brown eyes remains, as 
reminiscent of the scene by 
the stock ticker when he 
spoke those prophetic words. 
To-day that boy has become 
the greatest sugar broker in 
the world. In 1920 the firm 
which he heads bought and 
sold zco hundred and fifty 
million dollars’ worth of 
sugar and negotiated the 


lowed his policy of offering faithful, capable, and 
ambitious employees an active 
in the business. Aroun 
business gospel. 
“Proprietorship develops men surprisingly,” he says. 
“A salaried executive may give his best to the company, 
but there is a further sweep of vision, a fuller lift of 
power, that only the thrill and responsibility of active 
ownership can bring to life. I believe that the policy 


P=: the beginning Lamborn steadfastly fol- 


roprietorship 
this policy revolves his entire 


I have followed is a policy of common fairness and jus- 


tice—but even if I didn’t feel this, I should have done 
the same thing on a mere basis of dollars-and-cents re- 
turn. Why should I have allowed the reserve powers 
of these men to remain uncapitalized to the full? 

“The criticism is sometimes offered that I have 
‘picked my partners young.’ I’m glad that I have. 
The enthusiasm of youth and the responsibility ot 
ownership make a great combination. One of my asso- 
ciates came into the firm at the age of twenty-one, 
another at twenty-two, and four more by the time they 
were thirty. In inviting them to join hands with us I 
knew that they would be able to give the best of the 
most productive years of their business life.” 

Lamborn does not believe, however, that partnership 
should be bestowed lightly. He has required each new 
associate to demonstrate convincingly his courage, 
capacity, and devotion to duty. 


only fifteen but a very prom- 
ising lad. If you will move 
the business into my offices, 
and put him in charge of it, 
I sill teach him how to run 
it. There will be no rent 
for you to pay. Moreover, 
he can have free access to 
our market reports and al 
our other information.’ 
This arrangement was 
carried out. Under Lam- 
born’s guidance, the nephew 
developed into a fine young 
salesman. Gradually his 
business grew, and his of- 
ganization expanded with 
it; but it was only on the 
determined insistence of the 
routh and his aunt that 
amborn finally agreed to 
accept a moderate renta 
for the quarters occupied. 
As the years went by, the 
operations of both firms 
took on so wide a scope that 
it became difficult to avo! 
an open competitive strug- 
le for the same accounts. 
Then a happy arrangement 
was reached to amalgamate 


sales of another sixty million dollars’ 
worth. His business and offices are world- 
wide. As agent for Great Britain, France, 
and Italy, he handled all the American 
and Cuban sugar used by these countries 
during the greater part of the World War. 

Among the amazing romances of Ameri- 
can industry the story of Arthur H. Lam- 
born is in many ways unique. Replete 
with picturesque incidents and individual 


triumphs, its deepest significance lies not 


in his own career but in the careers he has 
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On the day before Christmas, 1917, he 
called these associates into his office. 

“I have a few words to say to you,” he 
remarked quietly. “As you all know, I 
own 65 per cent of this business and you 
own 35 per cent. I have been thinking a 
lot lately, and I have decided that this is 
not a fair division. We will reverse the 
order. Henceforth you will own 65 per 
cent of the business and divide 65 per cent 
of its profits. That is all I have to say. 
Let no one thank me! Let no one ever 


the two concerns, and the broker’s young 
pupil became his business associate. 

Any interpretation of Lamborn’s career 
must begin with his youth, with the simp'¢ 
and austere Quakerism that bounded his 
boyhood on every side. The youngest ° 
ten children, he was born in West Chester 
Pennsylvania, a stronghold of the Society 
of Friends, of which his father was 3 
zealous member. The elder Lamborn was 
cashier of a local bank, but his salary was 
scarcely sufficient (Continued on page 0? 
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Arthur H. Lamborn 


THIRTY years ago Mr. Lamborn landed in New 
York, an inexperienced Quaker boy, and started a 
business that has developed into the largest enter- 
prise of its kind in the United States. In 1920 he sold 
$250,000,000 worth of sugar and negotiated the sales 
of an additional $60,000,000 worth. During the greater 


part of the world war he handled all the American 
and Cuban sugar purchased by England, France, and 
Italy. Into the New York firm that bears his name 
he has taken ten partners—most of whom are former 
office boys, clerks, and other assistants. He is a strong 
believer in the power of responsibility to develop men. 
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THE above picture was taken last 
winter during a hill-climbing test of 
the Steinmetz truck. Steinmetz never 
wears an overcoat, even in the most 
severe weather. At his left is Mr. E. 
J. Power, general manager of the com- 
pany, and behind them is Mr. Hay- 
den, Steinmetz’s adopted son. 


CHARLES PROTEUS STEINMETZ 
is one of the great geniuses of the 
world. Born in Breslau, Germany, in 
1865, he came to this country in 1889, 
with no money but with a splendid 
education. He is now consultant engi- 
neer with the General Electric Com- 
pany, where he names his own salary. 
18 
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Dr. STEINMETZ, in the above picture, is seen with 


some of the members of the Steinmetz Electric Motor 
Car Corporation, of Baltimore. The picture was 
taken on the porch of the Steinmetz home at Sche- 
nectady, New York, where he lives with his adopted 


son, Mr. Charles Hayden, and the latter’s family. 
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The Little Giant of 
© Schenectady 


The story of Charles Proteus Steinmetz, the great electrical 
genius, who came to this country 33 years ago, a 
penniless immigrant in the steerage 


By Mary B. Mullett 


FEW days ago, in one of the Pull- 
mans of a New York Central 
train, I got into conversation 
with a young Japanese who 
had the seat facing mine. It 

turned out that both of us were bound for 
Schenectady. 

Now, Schenectady means two big 
things to the outside world: 

It has one of the greatest of modern 
industrial plants, the General Electric 

mpany; and it is the home of a won- 
derful man, Charles Proteus Steinmetz. 

When it developed that 
the Japanese gentleman was 
going to Schenectady, I 
wanted to see whether the 
name of Steinmetz would 
mean anything to him, so I 
brought it into the conver- 
sation. Instantly his eyes 
shone with interest as he 
said: 

“A great man, a very 
great man! He is a—how 
do you say it?—a wizard. 
You see, I am an electrical 
engineer; and I speak from 
the inner circle of men who 
know, as people in general 
do not know, what electrical 
science owes to Mr. Stein- 
metz. He has laid the foun- 
dations on which the rest of 
us have built. There are 
millions of monuments to 
his genius. In factories, in 
power plants, in the streets, 
ın the homes—wherever 
electricity is used—he has a 
monument, because the fun- 
damental principles which 
he has worked out have 
helped, perhaps more than 
anything else, to make all 
those uses possible.” 

Somewhat overcome with 
his own eloquence, the 
Japanese gentleman made a 
deprecatory gesture. 

“Steinmetz is my hero,” 
he apologized. ‘‘When I was a student at 
the University of Tokio, his books—the 
‘Steinmetz series,’ as we called them— 
were the basis of all our studies in elec- 
tricity. Our Japanese professor had 
worked under Steinmetz here in America. 
He would talk to us by the hour about 
‘the little giant’ of Schenectady; a giant 
in intellect, but dwarfed in body. 

“Let me tell you something: In Japan 
there is a law forbidding young men to 


smoke before they are twenty-one years 
old. My professor used to explain that 
smoking stunted the brain, the intelli- 

ence. f used to believe him. But now—” 

e shook his head—“now I know that 
Steinmetz smokes all the time. And I also 
know that he has one of the greatest 
minds in the world. So my professor must 
have been mistaken!” 

I related this incident to Doctor Stein- 
metz, when | saw him the following day; 
and I was glad I had done so, for it 
brought out the truth about the matter. 


The Kind of a Young Man 
Who Interests Steinmetz 


“A QUESTION I am often asked is this,” says 
Doctor Steinmetz: “ ‘Can you tell, by watch- 

ing a young man, whether he will win out or not? 
And, if so, what is there about him that helps you 
to decide?’ 
“I haven’t given a great deal of thought to the 
matter; and there is only one thing that I can 
say about it with any particular conviction. If a 
young man goes at his work only as a means to 
an end—like getting a raise in salary, or making 
a million dollars—I am not much interested in 
him. I am interested in him if he seems to do his 
work for the work’s sake! If he does it for the sat- 
isfaction he gets out of it, and with the idea of 
making the work itself accomplish more in the 
great scheme of things, it is almost inevitable 
that he, too, will advance. 
“Work is like an engine on which the workman 
rides. The man who is absorbed in making his 
engine function better and more powerfully, 
travels with it. The one who lets it run down, be- 
comes as stationary as ü is.” 


Wewere opposite each other at the great 
flat-topped desk in his library. It is 
more like a small public library than 
like a private one: hardwood floors; tiers 
of bookshelves and of glass cases contain- 
ing apparatus, reaching to the ceiling, with 
aisles between. The windows at one side 
open into a large conservatory, which con- 
tains almost nothing buc cactuses, which 
Steinmetz finds extremely interesting. 

On different occasions I have talked 


with him for hours at a time; yet I never 
have seen him sit down. He stands by his 
desk, leaning forward, his elbows resting 
on it, his massive head sunk between his 
shoulders, his dark eyes looking up at you 
with the gentle courtesy which is charac- 
teristic of him. Although he has been in 
this country thirty-three years, he still 
speaks with a decided accent. 

Next to his genius, I suppose the one 
thing most widely known about Stein- 
metz is the fact that he has what te most 
men would be a great physical handicap— 

a spinal (rouble which has 
prevented normal develop- 
ment of the body. This was 
not the result of an accident 
or of disease, but is an in- 
heritance from his father, 
and his grandfather before 
him. 

To the average person it 
seems as if it must mean 
that he has a sick body, and 
has had to struggle, per- 
haps, against constant pain 
and weakness and ill health. 
But he laughs at any such 
suggestion. 

“T have practically never 
been sick in my life,” he said 
tome. “A few years ago [ 
had a sort of breakdown; 
but it was what might have 
happened to anyone who 
made the mistake in diet 
that I had made. I liked 
meat and eggs, and I didn’t 
care for vegetables. I used 
to have four scrambled eggs 
for breakfast every morn- 
ing, because I liked them. 
This diet made trouble for 
me, as it does in practically 
all cases. I changed my diet 
and got well. 

“That was the only time 
in my life when I was really 
ill. I know that people 
think my work has been 
done under a physical handi- 
cap. But, as a matter of fact, it has been 
accomplished because I haren’t any real 
physical handicap. Ill health would be a 
great obstacle to any achievement; but 
fortunately I have not had to contend 
against it.” 

“Doesn’t your constant smoking have 
any bad effects?” I asked. 

“Im glad you spoke of that,” he re- 
pied quickly. “I believe the report that 

smoke all the time (Continued on page 123) 
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Nell Cutter Lets Her Family 
Shift for Itself 


A story 


By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. 


HE statement is often made that 

small-town folks get to slipping 

along in ruts. Quite true! So do 

city folks and country folks, rich 

people and poor ones, fishermen 
and congressmen. Probably the angels in 
heaven do and the demons down under 
the sea. 

Nell Cutter often complained about it 
to her husband. “Ed,” she 
would say, “don’t you think ===% 
life gets awfully monotonous 
sometimes? I have spells 
when I just want to fly—get 
off somewhere away from 
everybody in this town. 
Think of it! To wash on 
Monday and iron on Tuesday 
and clean on Wednesday— 
and always the youngsters 
and three meals! Isnt it 
maddening?” 

Ed’s diagnosis was sim- 
plicity itself: “You need a 
vacation.” 

“You might as well say, 
‘You need a million dollars, ” 
was her acrid retort. 

Pending the time that 
tickets to Mars go on sale 
there are many fortunate 
pee le who continue to set 

lithely off for Hongkong or 
the Riviera, when they feel 
this physical and mental 
wanderlust. Others, scarcely 
less free, play leisurely about 
our own country. But many 
families like the Cutters, en- 
cumbered with four children, 
a grandmother, a dog, fifty- 
two chickens, and a more or 
less uncertain number of 
guinea pigs, stay on indefi- 
nitely at home. Only their 
spirits, those travelers which 
no mere town lots can con- 
fine, sail the high seas. 

Since the children came, 
the wildest adventure of the 
Cutter family consisted in 
camping for ten days each 
summer at Wood Lake and 
attending that great Ameri- 
can institution known as 
Chautauqua. Chautauqua 
is to the small-town folks 
of the Mid-West what grand 
opera is to the New Yorker, 
what the cherry-blossom fes- 
tival is to the Japanese, or 
the Passion Play to the peas- 
ant of Oberammergau. Those 
who have not been present 
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at its informal sessions have never known 
the epitome of village culture. The big 
tent with lifted sides, the midsummer 
waves of heat which literally beat against 
it, the long rows of pine seats filled with 
eager listeners, and, over all, the odor of 
newly-cut alfalfa, constitute the setting 
for the lecturers, dramatists, and musi- 
cians who come from afar with messages. 


a a ee 


B. KING 


To all intents and purposes, Nell Cutter 
had always enjoyed these annual outings : 
the novelty of living in a netting-screened 
tent, the general air of sociability among 
the campers, and, above all, the music 
and lectures. Now, for some unknown 
reason, as the time for the annual migra- 
tion drew near, she felt a distaste for it. 
“Ed,” she complained, “I don’t care two 


Immediately Nell found herself sucked down into a 
been about to weep from the dizzy reaction, found 
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Nell Cutter Lets Her Family Shift for Itself, by Bess STREETER ALDRICH 


whoops about going. I’m tired of it; the 
same old thing—rushing around looking 
like a model citizen and listening to a lot 
of moral uplift. And think of the people 
who camp near us! Who do we see every 
summer?” 

“If you mean ‘Whom do we see?’ I can 
truthfully and conscientiously answer 
that we see practically the same ones we 
do in Meadows.” 


[I WAS quite true. The Ramseys, the 
Brisbanes, the whole neighborhood 
picked up, formed a chattering cavalcade 
to Wood Lake, and camped with extreme 
friendliness around each other, so that the 
colony became a transplanted Meadows. 

“If I didn’t know what was always go- 
ing to happen!” Nell’s complaint contin- 
ued. “But I can visualize the whole 
_ thing before we start: The tent floor will 
„n be faced the wrong way, and it’ll rain half 
the time, and the youngsters’ II have a 
©. parade the last night. Ive made Craig 
.¢ intoan Indian and Nicky into a negro and 
~ Josephine into a Puritan girl every sum- 
mer and— Oh, I don’t know; the whole 


very maelstrom of arms. And she, who had 


herself laughing, even if a bit hysterically 


thing seems so sort of mediocre and com- 
mon and small-townish.” i 

“Well, it may not be like doing Italy,” 
Ed was cheerfully argumentative; “but 
Pve always had a notion it was a fine 
thing for the kids.” 

“I suppose so; but I’m tired of contin- 
ually doing what’s best for somebody else. 
Pd like for once to do something J want 
to. J don’t want to go where there’s more 
fresh air. Good land, Ed, that’s the big- 
gest commodity in Meadows! J don’t 
want to hear the lovely birds sing. I want 
to hear Galli-Curci. I don’t want to sit 
on a soft mossy bank. I want to sit ona 
hard theatre seat. I want to go to mat- 
inées and movies and crowded tea-rooms, 
and elbow my way through stuffy lobbies. 
Meadows is my home, but I hate to think 
of being buried here without seeing a city 
again. 

Ea Where would you like to go?” 

“Oh, Ed, I wantto visit Sylvia McManus. 
She says in her letter that she will never 
come here again, and loll around in a ham- 
mock, and let me fry chicken for her, until 
I make her a good visit. It would be the 
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grandest vacation I could think of.” Then 
suddenly, generously, she added, “What 
would you do if you had your choice?” 

“Go fishing.” Ed was definiteness it- 
self. “Go up to Okawana Lake next week 
with Tim Cummings and old Dad Miller. 
Lock the office door. Just do nothing but 
fish for ten days. Sleep out—and fry our 
catch.” 

Then a most astounding thing hap- 
pened: Ed and Nell Cutter, one of the 
most protecting and habitually-on-the-job 
set of parents in Meadows, after endless 
discussions, decided to abandon their off- 
spring and the time-worn Chautauqua, 
and do those other two very exciting 
things. But this was not all of the great 
adventure. The children were allowed to 
name their choice of vacations, too, and 
not one was found to be unreasonable or 
out of the question. Josephine was in 
raptures when she realized that she could 
really go back with the Mellons, former 
neighbors, to spend ten days with them at 
Dale City. raig’s and Nick’s double 
verdict was to enjoy the time at Uncle 
Sammie’s and Aunt Lizzie’s farm home. 
“I never was there enough,” Craig an- 
nounced. 

There still remained the baby and 
Gramma. But their desires were simple. 
The very old and the very young ask for 
only a few comforts: Shelter, food, sleep, 
peace. The baby’s decision was neces- 
sarily made for him. Opal Peterson and 
Stena, her mother, were to take him home. 
It was the one point on which Nell feared 
she would weaken; but Stena and Opal 
both protested that they would never let 
him out of their sight. 


(GRAMMA brought forth her own naïve 
wish: “Pd like to just stay on here 
when you all leave, and to have an old 
friend of mine, Mattie Turner, come to see 
me. She’s an old lady now, and I haven’t 
seen her for years, but I know just howshe’ll 
be. Ican think of nothing more enjoyable 
than the sight of her dear, pleasant face. 
We were all young together in the pioneer 
days, and many are the good times we’ve 
had. Pd like to try my hand at baking 
again—some of the old dishes: cornbread, 
and potatoes in the ashes, and stewed 
chicken with dumplings—and then just 
enjoy myself talking with her.” 

So it came about that for once in his life 
each member of the family was to have 
his dearest wish fulfilled. The week of 
preparation was pregnant with happiness. 
The joy of anticipation seemed a definite 
thing in the house, like a flesh-and-blood 
person who had taken a room there. All 
through the busy days Nell Cutter went 
about with a song in her heart. Some- 
thing that had not known liberty, some- 
thing hitherto caged within her, was to be 
set free for a time. And how supremely 
happy she would be, knowing that the 
others were all having their good times: 
Ed at his fishing, Josephine in the elegant 
formality of the Mellon home, the boys 
reveling in the space and freedom of the 
farm, Giannis living over the delightful 
days of her past, and the baby well cared 
for. The stage, then, was all set for the 
day of perfect pleasure. 

Josephine went first, her clothes care- 
fully packed in the second-best grip, 
rapturous over a vanity case which she 
had hitherto been denied. As she was 
getting into the car, she put her exuberant 
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Nothing definite... nothing but that far-away call from the eerie wires of the air. It had 
come from out the dark night like the call of a bittern for its mate. Only distress could have 
sent it. Nell hung up the receiver, every fiber of her body taut with suspense and anxiety 


feelings into words: “It don’t seem that 
heaven could have anything nicer than 
this trip.” 

Disreputable-looking in their tramp 
togs, Ed and the other Walton disciples 
left next with Craig and Nick, whom they 
were to leave at Uncle Sammie’s on their 
way to the happy fishing-grounds. Ed 
was whistling and boyish-acting. Craig 
declared he wished the visit could last for- 
ever. Nick added that the old homely 
town never looked so dinky. 

Then Opal took the baby home. “PI 
*phone a little later to see how he is,” Nell 
told her. “If he’s crying, I’ll stay over.” 


But when she telephoned it was to hear 
Stena say, “He’s havin’ the time of his 
life. He don’t want no mama. FEffie’s got 
him in the little wagon, and Heinie and 
Chris is his horses. He’s hollerin’ at ’em 
like a little rough-neck.” Nell hung up 
the receiver with happy moisture in her 
eyes. How beautifully everything was 
working out! 


WHEN Nell left the house, Gramma 
was deep in the intricacies of an old- 
fashioned sour-cream cake, her eyes bright 
with anticipation. Nothing was wanting, 
thought Nell, as she went to the station. 


She, who had constantly served others, 
could, for once in her life, go legitimately 
forth and seek Pleasure, that elusive and 
lovely lady who is so much more charm- 
ing than her plain and sedate comrade, 
Service. 

On the train she settled down luxuri- 
ously. Her sense of freedom from petty, 
irksome cares was a garment which 
wrapped her, warmed her. For ten days, 
without responsibilities, she could revel in 
the world of music and letters and art, the 
world she had left behind when she mar- 
ried a country lawyer and settled down in 
Meadows. She (Continued on page 135) 
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The Oldest Debate 
In the World 


Do men have more brains than women? 


An interview with Edward L. Thorndike, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, in Columbia University, New York City 


HAVE always been something of a 
heretic regarding that Garden of 
Eden story. Somehow, the snake and 
apple incident has seemed to me a 
little far-fetched, regardless of the 
fact that it is set forth in a Book whose 
authenticity may be questioned only at 
the risk of bringing down upon the ques- 
tioner an avalanche of letters from indig- 
nant readers. Nevertheless, I have the 
suspicion that what ¢7:1sed Adam and Eve 
to be expelled was not a debate over the 
fruit which Eve served at the first break- 
fast, but an unseemly wrangle over a more 
Mysterious question, a question which has 
continued to cause wrangles ever since. 

I imagine Adam, discov- 
ering that he could lift bigger 
stones than Eve and car 
heavier loads, began to call 
attention to that fact in a 
manner highly irritating. 

“Its perfectly obvious 
that I am the main works 
around here,” he probably 
aid. “Pm considerably 
bigger “than you, and I’ve 
got more brains, too.” 

“Is that so?” retorted 
Eve. “Bigger you may be, 
but who ‘old you that 
you’ve got more brains? 
lhe bull is bigger than the 
dog, but he doesn’t know 
enough to come in out of 
the rain, and the dog does. 
l don’t want to hear any 
more talk about your hav- 
ing more brains. It just 
isn’t so, and I know it!” 

But Adam refused to be 
warned. 

“I can run faster than 
you,” he retorted; “I can 
jump higher and dive deeper. 
t stands to reason that I can think faster 
and deeper, too.” 

“Well, we wan’t discuss it,” said Eve, 
pouting, and knitting away on the fig-leaf 
sweater that she was planning to give him 
for his birthday. But they did discuss it 
just the same, and when their voices grew 
so hot and unpleasant as to disturb 
the calm of Heaven, the Angel with the 
Flaming Sword came and turned them out. 

Even that did not conclude the argu- 
ment. It has continued unabated straight 
down to the present day. It flames up 
every now and then around the most 

eaceful hearthsides. It is carried on at 
unch time in offices all over the country, 


By Bruce Barton 


where girls want to know why they should 
get less pay when they do just as much 
work. It has stimulated the scientists to 
all sorts of investigations—some of which 
seem to prove one thing, and some the 
direct opposite. 

One thing is sure—that the brains of 
boys are bigger, at birth, than the brains 
of girls. But the girls’ brains grow much 
faster, so that between the ages of four 
and seven, the advantage is all with the 
gentler sex. Men’s brains do not reach 
their full growth until after thirty, while 
women’s mature much earlier. After 
fifty-five, the brains of both men and 
women begin to lose in weight, and there is 


The Size of Your Hat 
Is No Measure of Your Mind 


OU cannot tell how smart a person is by the 

size of his head. Pick out a dozen of the most 
brilliant people you know, and you will find that 
their heads range from very small to exceptionally 
large. And the same thing is true of stupid people. 
In the accompanying article, this point is alluded 
to; but there is a great deal more to be said about 
it. Next month we will publish an article: which 
will interest everyone, from the person with a 
“peanut” head to the one with a leonine cranium. 
In the meantime study the people you know, and 
see whether you can figure out why some of them 
have better brains than the others have. 
Tue Epitor. 


some data which seems to indicate that 
the men lose faster than the women. 
Before you have finished trying to make 
all the proper deductions from these rather 
confusing data, the idea may strike you— 
“What has the size of the brain to do 
with the degree of intelligence, anyway?” 
That, indeed, is a pertinent question! 
Havelock Ellis points out that of the six 
largest brains on record one belonged to 
a totally undistinguished individual; the 
second, slightly smaller, to an imbecile 
examined by Levigne at the Hants County 
Hospital; the third to Turgenev, the great 
Russian novelist; the fourth to an ordi- 
nary workingman; the fifth toa bricklayer; 


and the sixth to Cuvier, the famous 
zoologist. 

If an imbecile’s brain can be bigger than 
a great novelist’s, and a bricklayer can 
show up better than a famous scientist, 
why should any lady worry, even if her 
husband’s head does look bigger? What 
has that to do with their comparative 
ability to understand the Einstein theory 
or puzzle out a railroad time-table? 

fter pondering over these and kindred 
roblems I decided to take the whole de- 
ate out to Columbia University, where 
Professor Edward L. Thorndike, perhaps 
the leading figure in experimental psy- 
chology in this country, holds forth. 

“What little brains I 
have are considerably mud- 
dled on this question,” I 
said to him. “I wish you 
would tell me what experi- 
ments the psychologists 
have carried on to deter- 
mine whether we men have 
more intelligence than our 
wives. It will considerably 
simplify the domestic situa- 
tion in very many quarters 
if you can give us some 
statistics to nail up over the 
parlor mantel — provided 
they are of a nature which 
will be useful whenever 
there is any little rebellion 
against the paternal author- 
ity. 

There is something very 
human and likable about 
the kind of college professor 
who has not sacrified his 
interest in the active world 
to his studies in books. And 
Professor Thorndike is that 
sort of professor. 

“Psychologists divide 
your question into two parts,” he began, 
settling back onto a big old sofa in the 
faculty rooms. “They ask first what are 
the mental differences between the average 
man and the average woman. And, second, 
what are the differences between the sexes 
in the number of exceptional individuals 
which each has produced. 

“The evidence on both points is inter- 
esting, but it has to be carefully weighed 
to guard against unfairness. For instance, 
a comparison between men and women 
undergraduates in the same college class 
would seem to be perfectly sound; but 
there is an element of error in it. In the 
first place, women mature more rapidly 
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than men, as you have just said; and the 
girl undergraduate is actually a year ora 
year and a half older, on the average, than 
her boy classmate of the same age. Also, 
until recently, it was only the more un- 
usual girl who went beyond high school or 


a boarding school in her studies. 
“Or take an extreme and ad- 
mittedly absurd illustration: Sup- 
pose you set out to measure the 
relative capacity of men and 
women in the laundry business. 
You would discover, of course, 
that the fact that they are doing 
the same kind of work does not 
imply any likeness between the 
men and the women at all. Women 
are selected for laundering by 
relative ignorance, strength, wid- | _ 
owhood, drunken husbands, etc., 
while the men are selected largely 
by Chinese birth. This isa bizarre illustra- 
tion, to be sure, but it serves as a warning 
that you cannot compare women and men 
in either the same occupation or the same 
classroom, and assume that you are get- 
ting a fair sampling of each sex. 


“VITH this caution, suppose I sum- 
marize briefly some of the experi- 
ments whose results have been recorded: 

“A number of years ago I gathered up 
ten pairs of twirs between nine and fifteen 
years of age and tested each boy in com- 
parison with his twin sister. Here the 
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Which Are Men And 


The pictures on these two 
pages are numbered, and 
a key will be found at the 
end of the article. Don’t 
look at the key until, you 
have decided which are 
pictures of men and which 
of women. Because the 
photographs aré grouped in 
pairs, do not jump at the 
conclusion that each pair is 
composed of one man and 
one woman. Perhaps two ' 
men or two women may be 
grouped together. Study 
each face by itself and reach 
your decision 


factors of age, environment, and social 
opportunity were as nearly equal as is 
ossible in this world of theaunatitiess and 
if boys are naturally better endowed than 
girls the tests ought to have given some 
inkling of it. But what were the facts? 
In tests which were based 
on the ability to perceive 
small details (the correc- 
tion of misspelled words 
and the like) the girls did 
one per cent better than 
the boys. In tests involv- 
ing the proper association 
of ideas (writing the oppo- 
site of a given word; solv- 
ing simple problems in ad- 
dition and multiplication, 
etc.) the boys did two per 
cent better than the girls. 
“Ten sets of twins are, 
of course, a slender group 
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We do not claim that these 
are handsome pictures. Asa 
matter of fact, they look a 
little like advertisements of 
hair tonic before taking. 
What we did was to photo- 
graph six men and six wom- 
en, covering their clothes 
with an old white sack; then 
the artist painted out the 
hair and painted ina shining 
bald head. Now set your 
detective instincts to work, 
Quick, Watson, which is 
which ? 
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on which to base important scientific 
deductions. The results might be widely 
different if a thousand sets were tested 
instead of ten. But would they? All the 
evidence we have thus far accumulated 
goes to indicate that my ten pairs of twins 
were reasonably typical of the whole 
human race. For example, Dr. H. B. 
Thompson, of Chicago University, se- 
lected twenty-five young men and twenty- 
five young women and put them through 
a series of tests occupying between fif- 
teen and twenty hours. She was very 
careful to eliminate differences in age, 
scholarship, and social situation; and the 
two groups were as evenly matched as 
they could be. 


HE record of her results is too extended 

to be given here in detail, but the 
important point is that it showed striking 
similarities rather than striking differences. 
The men could tap with their 
fingers a little faster and a little 
longer than the women; but 
the women could sort colored 
cards faster and more accurately 
than the men. The men were a 
little less sensitive to differences 
in pressure and a little more sensi- 
tive to differences in weight. The 
men were slightly more sensitive 
to differences in taste, and slightly 
less sensitive to differences in 
pitch; in their sensitiveness to 
differences in smell (violet, cloves, 
etc.) there was no difference. 
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Which Are Women? 


“So in the mental tests: The women 
could commit sounds to memory quite a 
good deal faster than the men; but at the 
end of a week there was practically no 
difference between the two sexes in their 
ability to recall what they had committed 
—the men outdistancing the women a 
trifle in recalling the syllables they had 
learned by ear; and the women showing 
up a little better in the sounds they had 
learned by eye. In five tests of ingenuity 
the men were inferior in one and slightly 
superior in four. In general information 
the record was fifty-fifty; but in informa- 
tion about English Literature the girls 
were far ahead of the boys; while the boys 
were just as emphatically superior in their 
information about Physics. 


“QAUPPOSE now we cross the ocean 

and take the results of the studies con- 
ducted by two European scientists—Pro- 
fessors Heymans and Wiersma. 
They made a very careful analy- 
sis of the traits and characteristics 
of brothers and sisters in a large 
number of representative families. 
Their conclusions are somewhat 
vague, and the tables of compari- 
son which give rise to them are ex- 
ceedingly long and obscure. For 
convenience I have analyzed them 
roughly in this way: I have taken 
the woman whose mark in each 
test was half way between the 
highest mark scored by a woman 
and the lowest mark scored by a 
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“Clothes do not make the 
man,” but short hair, whis- 
kers, and a pair of pants 
have a lot to do with making 
him. Conversely, Julian 
Eltinge, the famous actor, 
has made his living for years 
with a wig, a skirt, and the 
little mannerisms of the 
gentler sex. And a very sweet 
girl he is. But of course you 
will have no difficulty in 
deciding which is the man 
and which the woman in the 
pictures at theright and left. 
It’s fairly easy. But is it? 


woman. I have called her the “median 
woman,” and used her as a measuring rod 
with which to measure the men. This will 
be clearer if you apply it to the table 
which follows. Take the first heading, 
for example—ability to remember ac- 
curately what is read. 
Here 73 per cent of the 
men made better records 
than the average woman; 
that is to say, the men asa 
group excelled the women, 
though there were a num- 
ber of women who made 
good high records. Or, 
take the second classifica- 
tion—industry, by which 
is meant the habit or in- 
stinct for staying with an 
uninteresting task and see- 
ing it through. Here only 
28 per cent of the men did 


Perhaps, in spite of all our 
precautions, you will find 
you have made a perfect 
score. But at least there is 
enough similarity in these 
faces to give point to the 
argument that men and 
women look alike and—in 
their mental endowments 
and processes—are essen- 
tially alike. It would be 
interesting to try this same 
experiment with the pic- 
tures of married couples who 
have lived long together, 
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as well or better than the average women, 
showing that women—as a class—have 
more of the quiet stick-to-itiveness than 
men. 

“With this explanation I think a 
résumé of the results obtained by these 


two European scientists will be 
understood. [This résumé, ar- 
ranged in a table, will be found 
on page 103.] 

“In vanity, our scientific friends 
noted very little difference between 
the sexes, though the women were 
set down as slightly more vain; 
the same is true of talkativeness. 
The men were found to be more 
independent, however, more eager 
to make money, more fond of 
sports; the women more religious, 
more sympathetic, with less sense 
of humor; more emotional, and 
slower to recover from grief. 

“Surely there is no great news in all 
this,’ I can imagine you exclaiming. ‘These 
are facts which any reasonably observant 
individual knows, without resorting to a 
lot of scientific tests.’ And that is true. 
The results are chiefly interesting not only 
because they reveal things which we had 
not known, or at least suspected before, 
but because they show how small rather 
than how large the differences between 
men and women are. In most depart- 
ments of life, scientists are agreed, then, 


What I Get Out Of 


Y WIFE’S sister, my red- 
headed brother, and the old 
codger around the corner who 
runs everybody’s business 
except his own, think I’m a 

sap, a spendthrift, and possibly a wife- 
deserter because I run off to New York 
City two or three times a year. The sister- 
in-law, the sorrel-top brother, and old 
man Thingumadoodle have it 
all figured out to the minute, 
the hours I lose from my 
business; and to the penny, 
the money I take out of my 
shop for these trips to New 
York. They accuse me of 
neglecting my family and my 
business, and are sure that I 
am a reckless spendthrift who 
will come to no good end. 

I hear these criticisms from 
the family and the neighbor- 
hood, and keep right on going 
to New. York::two.-or three 
times a year, staying three 
days to a week on a.trip; be- 
cause I have discovered some- 
thing that the thrifty—I 
really ought to throw off 
charity and say niggardly— 
stay-at-homes never will 
learn. I havė learned that New 
York is the greatest place on 
earth where a fellow may 
learn things; I get more out 
of a single trip to New York 
than old man Thingumadoo- 
dle’s fat-headed, home-grown 
hulk of a son will get out of 
his college in a year. NE 

If I run the best news- 
paper in my town it is be- 
cause I have more good ideas 
about running a newspaper 
than any other fellow in town. 

I wasn’t born with those 
ideas, and I didn’t get them 
at college. There wasn’t a 
new idea on two legs in five 
miles of where I was born, 
and the stuff the schools 
taught was so old that you 
had to acquire a dead lan- 
guage to understand a lot of 


But I keep my business 
humming with teas: those 
ideas don’t always come to 
me out of the circumambient 
ether like radio waves to a 
receiving set; the fact is, my 
own mental receiving equipment is of a 
rather low voltage, and I am lazy with the 
trick of tuning in; ideas don’t travel all 
over the world to find me down here in 
Elizabeth City, Pasquotank County, 
North Carolina. But there isn’t an idea, 
wise or foolish, that doesn’t wind itself 
percing to New York, and I never went to 

ew York that I didn’t run into an idea 


mnrth anmashina en ma and msr hnainasa 


ent,” at Elizabeth City, North Carolina. 
fighter all his life. 


I am saving the cost of a dozen trips to 
New York on a building that I am erecting 
for my newspaper, because New York 
methods of building construction showed 
me how I should build a modern daylight 
shop in a country town. Local builders 
always had a vague idea that solid brick 
walls cost less and afford more safety 
and privacy than steel-sash windows 


W. O. SAUNDERS 
Saunders is the editor and publisher of ‘‘The Independ- 


lazed with double-strength wired glass. 
Trl had not been familiar with New York 
architecture I would be building my shop 
here in Elizabeth City like about every- 
thing else has been built in Elizabeth 
City; I would have a building that would 
shut me in pretty well, and shut the life- 
giving sunlight and fresh air out. That’s 
just one idea by way of illustration. 


hara haan en Naw Wael ehiver ne Fares 


He has been a 
As a member of the North Carolina 
it. General Assembly, in 1919 and 1920, he introduced a bill 
to abolish capital punishment. He also started the move- 
ment to raise the age limit for child labor in his state. He 
has made his newspaper a real force in his neighborhood; 
and in the accompanying article he tells one of the ways 
in which he keeps himself ‘‘on his toes’? in his work 
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times in the fifteen years that I have been 
in Elizabeth City. I am three hundred 
and fifty miles from New York, and my 
trips have cost me from sixty to a hundred 
and fifty dollars a trip, except when I take 
my wife and multiply expenses by two. 
That’s all my trips have cost me. I have 
never found it necessary or desirable to 
spend more, and I invariably stop at the 
best hotels, because the best 
are the cheapest. The fellow 
who goes to New York, gets 
his leg pulled, and comes 
back home with a headache, 
a grouch, and an overdrawn 
bank account, usually is the 
fellow who tries to beat New 
York by going it cheap. 

I never had my leg pulled 
in New York but once in my 
life, and that was when a 
rather attractive street beg- 
gar asked me to buy him a 
dinner and I wouldn’t do it. 
Instead of ignoring him or 
buying him the dinner, I 
stopped in a dark doorway on 
Forty-second Street, a few 
doors from Broadway to ar- 
gue with him. He picked my 
pockets of ten dollars, and 
would have gotten more but 
for the fact that I have a 
trick of carrying my money 
scattered in several pockets, 
and to pick me clean would 
require the combined arts of 
a Fagin and a poultry dresser. 
That ten dollars was one of 
the best investments I ever 
made in New York. 

But the best I get out of 
New York is not in abstract 
ideas. New York is the 
greatest place on earth to 
take the conceit out of one 
and convert deadly com- 
placence into energy and in- 
quisitiveness. I know a little 
more after, every excursion 
into New York, and come 
back home with a desire to 
do more. A New Yorker is 
compelled by the very immen- 
sity of his environment to 
get his real work done in 
something like four hours a 
day. He loses four to six 
hours getting to and from 
places and waiting for inter- 
views with folks whose short 
hours are as crowded as his own. I have 
the whole God-blessed day before mie, 
and with that advantage Tan a sap in- 
deed if the handicapped New Yorker can 
put it over me in a matter of daily 
achievements, or leisure to enjoy. 

The dame or the chap who says my 
traipsing off to the city two or three times 


a year Is time stolen from my business 
y ens EY 7 N 
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My Trips to New York 
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know what he, she, or it is talking about. 
Out of those trips to New York I am put- 
ting new ideas, pep, and breeziness into 
my work, and I always come back home 
with a greater reverence and respect for 
the wife and the family. 

I must confess that the most disappoint- 
ing thing I have found in New York is its 
women. I have no doubt there are just as 
good women in New York as in any other 
part of the country; but they are probably 
secluded in their domestic occupations 
and neighborhood social affairs as our 


small-town women are, and one doesn’t 
find them in theatre and hotel lobbies, 
soda bars, jazz parlors, tea rooms, lounges, 
and cafés. The fellow from the small town 
sticks to the bright lights in New York 
like the bugs to an arc light, and then 
thinks it strange that he finds all the 
moths and butterflies fluttering into the 
same bright lights. 

New York fascinates, dazzles, and thrills 
me just as it fascinates, dazzles, and thrills 
millions of other small-town fellows just 
like me; but it never leaves me with a re- 


sid Says: 


‘It isn’t where you go—it’s what you do 
when you get there 


gret; the air always smells sweeter, tné 
grass looks greener, the sky bluer, and the 

irds sing in the old home town, and I 
am always glad to get away from a sky 
line where electric-lighted animals play 
eternally in electric-lighted advertise- 
ments, and incandescent letters chase one 
another high up in the air, back to my 
own elm-shaded Main Street, where the 
crickets chirp and the fireflies flicker, 
where babies smile in their sleep, and 
where I may see the stars in the night. 
I get not only (Continued on page 131) 


R. SAUNDERS, of North Carolina, says on 

the opposite page that he gets a lot out of his 

trips to New York. I know Mr. Saunders, and 
I know that he does. Saunders keeps his ears and eyes 
open wherever he goes. 

But there are many men who do a lot of useless gad- 
ding around. I wonder if you know the kind. Maybe 
you have one in your office. I mean the chap who gets 
bored with his job (or his home), and suddenly an- 
nounces that he guesses he’ll take a run over to Detroit 
and Cleveland. You ask him what for. Well, he wants 
to “get in touch with the situation;” he wants to get 
“the feel of the market;” he wants to find out what 
“folks are thinking.” He has no specific business either 
in Detroit or Cleveland, but he’s got the wiggles and 
must take to the road. So he goes away for ten days, 
spends $216, sees Ziegfeld’s Follies, plays a little bridge, 
hears a lot of new ones, says that the new hotel in 
Cleveland is “a bird,” and returns to his job with 
nothing else to his credit that is really a definite result 
of his trip. 

A few years ago I knew a very remarkable man who 
did this running around on a big scale. He went racing 
all over the globe—getting in touch with the “senti- 
ment,” learning “‘the temper of the people,” finding out 
what “folks are interested in.” And once, when he was 
away on a very long trip, a lot of smart guys took his 
business away from him! 

Of course much depends on your job. If you’re a 
salesman assigned to a specific territory, you’ve got to 
travel through that territory and see your customers. 
And no matter what your work is, an occasional trip 
to another part of the country is a good thing—provided 
you listen and look when you travel. But the vast 


majority of us are best employed when we are right at 
our desks on the job. And don’t forget—wherever you 
are—that by sticking at your job you are not going to 
miss all the opportunities to quiz people from other 
parts of the country. If your office is in Cincinnati, 
plenty of wandering Clevelanders and Chicagoans will 
come along and tell you all about “the sentiment” in 
Cleveland and Chicago, if you will only hold your 
tongue and let them. And the cost of the railway fare 
and the hotel service will be theirs, not yours. 

Also observe that this useless wandering around is not 
confined to important men in large companies. I once 
fired an office boy because 1 could not apply enough 
mucilage to keep him glued to the bench where I 
wanted him to stay seated until I needed him. He 
was the largest single patron of the water cooler in the 
place—and the best collector of baseball gossip on 
the floor. 

The other morning I stood at the 125th Street Sta- 
tion of the New York Central Railroad in New York 
City. I stared at those glistening rails. No other rails 
shine as they do—for a thousand trains glide over them 
every day. These trains carry a vast army of human 
beings. I wonder how many of the folks who ride on 
them are traveling on definite business? And how 
many transact that business when they reach their 
destination? 

The next time you buy a railway ticket, ask yourself 
what you are going for. The question is pat and perti- 
nent—whether you are setting out on a vacation, 
“making” Sandusky to sell a new brand of suspenders, 
running up to Galion to see Ellen’s new baby, or pom- 
pously departing for Minneapolis to “look over the 
situation.” 


Wri” 
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Throughout the night the old man sat in vigil with Lad, applying the simple remedies prescribed 
by the doctor, snatching off only the scantest sleep in light cat-naps, bolt upright in his chair 
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HE air in the Metropolis Café 

was heavy with tobacco smoke. 

A steady buzz of conversation 

emanated from the various groups 

of field-trial followers gathered at 
the tables, Matty of them had for years 
come to this obscure Tennessee town 
early in January to see the running of the 
National Championship. To-night they 
had something Piz to talk about. They 
had seen a real race that very day—one 
of the greatest races in the history of the 
famous stake. 

The Metropolis Café was a nondescript 
sort of place, with four long tables on one 
side of the room and a long counter at the 
other, behind which stood the proprietor, 


trying to listen in on the conversations of 


athered at his so- 
e was human and, 


the various groups 
called festive board. 
being human, he was intensely curious, 
and his curiosity led him to wonder what 
there could be about this sport which 
could attract these people from all parts 
of the country every year. He was fully 
prepared to be enthusiastic, however, 
about any sport which led to such a hand- 
some profit to himself. À 

The first three days of the running had 
shown one dog as standing out away over 
his competitors. That dog was Roderick 
Danfield, the winner of the Championship 
the preceding year, who had run that day. 
His handler, “Old Buck” Jennings, the 
dean of them all, sat quietly in one cor- 
ner, contentedly sucking a strong black 

ipe, his chair tilted back against the wall. 
n his mind, at least, the stake was already 
won, and Danfield again declared the 
champion. 
his gaze wandered about the room, 
it suddenly focused upon one old gentle- 
man, sitting in the group, who had been 
strangely silent. There was a quizzical 
smile on his face as he spoke, drawing his 
pipe from his mouth with a sucking sound. 

“ Major, you don’t seem as enthusiastic 
as the rest of us about Danfield’s race. 
Have you ever seen a better one?” 

Major Dan Whipple started and flushed 
a deep crimson trogen his snow-white 
whiskers. He was a picturesque old gen- 
tleman, with surprisingly bright blue eyes, 
the skin of a newborn babe, in spite of his 
three score years and ten and the most 
silken of whiskers. He was seldom with- 
out his quid in his right cheek, and it is 
my painful duty to record that the purity 
of his whiskers was defiled by a decided 
brown stain just below his lower lip. He 
spat pensively as he spoke, his voice soul- 
stirring in its richness, with the drawl that 
belongs far south of the Mason and Dixon 
Line. . 

“It was a right good race, but not un- 
beatable, Buck, not unbeatable. Wee 
Laddie hasn’t run yet.” 

Amusement at the majors words 
showed in the faces of his listeners. Dan- 


field had run a real race. He had gone big 
and wide, had been under perfect control, 
and had found and handled nine coveys 
and five singles in his three hours of run- 
ning. It would take some dog to beat that 
race. The old man must be getting 
childish. ; 

Yet some of the more thoughtful of the 
crowd must have remembered that Major 
Dan knew as much about breaking and 
handling a dog as any man. Only Old 
Buck had been in the game longer. Those 
who stopped to consider remembered, fur- 
thermore, that the major, unlike the 
younger generation of handlers, was not 
given to boasting. 

“Where is this wonderful 
yours?” asked Old Buck. 

“Hes right out in the barn. Come 
along if you’d like to see him.” 


UITE a number, filled with natural 
curiosity, followed the two veterans 
as they left the room. 

At the barn the major walked to a large 
crate, unsnapped the lock, and called: 

“Lad!” There was silence within the 
crate. 

“Lad!” There was a slight rustle in 
the straw and slowly a diminutive pointer 
came forth. 

Wee Laddie was not a beauty. His 
muzzle was snipy, his ears set up high on 
his head, and the liver of his markings was 
dull and rusty. He did not jump up on 
his master, but contented himself with 
pressing his muzzle into the old man’s 
hand and slowly tapping his tail. Like a 
ceremony, he passed to others of the crowd 
and did the same thing. 

There was personality about the dog. 
In a human being one would have called 
it kindliness. It was as if the world had 
been very fair to him and he distrusted no 
one. But there was none of the swagger 
possessed by many field-trial dogs. He 
was neither timid nor cowering. Rather 
was he humble, self-effacing. 

Buck whistled sharply. “Dan, that 
dog is sick. His nose feels like a furnace.” 

“Tm a little worried about him.” The 
major was speaking slowly, his bearded 
chin cupped in his hand. “He won’t eat 
at all, and he’s usually a mighty good 
feeder. How about it, old man?” 

The little dog curled up his upper lip 
in a kind of wry one-sided smile, and 
whined softly. When his master opened 
the crate door, he crept in and lay down 
in the soft straw with a deep, almost hu- 
man, sigh. He felt strangely sleepy and 
every bone in his body ached. 

On the way back to the Metropolis the 
three men passed a handsome big-boned 
setter straining against a leash in the 
hands of a very black, very bow-legged, 
and very bedraggled negro. The dog 
was .Danfield and the negro was Mose, 
Buck’s assistant. The major stopped and 


dog of 


spoke to the dog, whereupon the setter 
jumped up on him, and yelped shrilly, his 
tail wagging fast and furiously. Uncon- 
sciously, Major Dan compared the two 
dogs. Here was one of the handsomest 
animals he had ever seen. His coat was 
like silk, its whiteness relieved with occa- 
sional blue ticks. His muzzle was deep 
and long, his eyes dark brown. His chest 
was large and well sprung, and as the man 
ran his hand over the dog’s body he felt 
the clean, long muscles. 

He was every inch a champion, at least 
on the outside. But there was something 
lacking. And then the word came to the 
man—it was dignity, the dignity of the 
thoroughbred. But, in spite of this, a 
lump rose in the old man’s throat as he 
thought of his little pointer. It seemed 
for a moment hopeless to pit him against 
a dog nearly twice his size for a long three- 
hour grind, with Laddie sick and weak. 

Suddenly, he turned. 

“Buck, isn’t Dantield by Monsoon?” 
The other nodded. 

‘‘Let’s see—Monsoon was a son of Ty- 
hoon. I handled Typhoon ten years ago. 
e could certainly cut out the country. 

And my, what a bird dog! Danfield looks 
quite a bit like him.” 

The major was silent all the rest of the 
walk. He was thinking about Typhoon. 
There had been a yellow streak in the old 
dog. He would run like a champion for 
about an hour and twenty minutes, and 
then close up like a jackknife. Major 
Dan was thinking hard. 

It was just before dark when the major 
put a large pan of food in front of Wee 

addie. The little dog sniffed at it uncer- 
tainly, daintily licked up a few meat 
scraps, then crawled back into his crate. 
As he left the barn, the old man shook 
his head. . 


AND then came the rain. All night long 
it fell, steadily, unceasingly, nor did it 
slacken with the morning. A telephone 
call from the “big place” where the trials 
were held bore the announcement that 
there would be no trials that day. 

About four o’clock the weather man 
seemed to have a change of heart. The 
downpour became a light drizzle, and 
finally stopped altogether. About five it 
was reported that the wind had veered to 
the north, and it was prophesied that it 
would be clear and cold on the morrow. 
Nightfall already saw that prophecy under 
way. The myriads of stars blinked and 
flashed as if trembling with the chill of 
the air. Men piled more logs on their 
fires and more blankets on their beds. 
Dogs shivered in their crates, and out at 
the barn a little pointer pushed his body 
further and further into the straw. 

Came Friday. Four dogs ran that day, 
but all were forgotten save Wee Laddie, 
whose race fell in the afternoon. Lad’s 
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bracemate was a setter named Thunder- 
storm. The latter, a favorite with the 
crowd, bore a national reputation. But 
Major Dan was out to win, and to him a 
reputation meant nothing. Wee Laddie 
seemed to feel the spirit of his master and 
rose to heights almost unknown in the 
annals of the National Championship. 
Thunderstorm had met his master. 

But as the race progressed, Old Sol, in 
a spirit of curiosity quite unbecoming one 
of so dignified a mien, peeked out at the 
proceedings. What he saw was pleasing 
to him, for he came out in all his splendor, 
melting the ice on the long sedge grass and 
warming the backs of the riders in the 
little cavalcade. Had he 
known the harm he was 
doing, he might have 
stayed hiding behind the 
clouds like the true 
sportsman that he is. 

here was a sick dog 
running, and the melting 
ice soaked him to the 
skin. 

Perhaps Wee Laddie 
was not aware of it, but 
then, too, it may have 
been the great and won- 
derful heart of him, for 
he kept on as though 
nothing were happening. 
His body, clean and well- 
muscled from hard work, 
may have felt the biting, 
cutting blast of the wind 
as it swept against his 
soaking skin. He may 
have been tempted to 
run to his master, his 
god, the one who junder- 
stood all things, and beg 
him with those great 
brown eyes of his to be 
allowed to curl up in his 
warm crate. But then, 
again, there was always 
the training which had 
been his from puppy- 
hood, the realization of 
his duty to obey. Some 
call it blind fidelity, soul 
—the soul of the thor- 
oughbred. 

t is all a matter of 
history now, how Lad 
found and handled to 
perfection fourteen cov- 
eys andeight singles, how 
he handled like a glove, 
and ended his long grind 
with a cast which carried 
him almost out of sight 
far down a ravine to a 
birdy-looking spot. Here it was that he 
made his final point, with the birds right 
under his nose. 

When the dogs had been ordered up the 
crowd gathered in a large group, awaiting 
expectantly an announcement from the 
judges. 

For the first time there came to the 
major a realization of the condition of his 
dog. Wee Laddie sick and weak had been 
replaced by a Wee Laddie running the 
biggest race of his career—but running 
on sheer nerve. And now he was once 
more a miserable, aching little pointer, 
yearning for sympathy and love. 

The old man picked him up in his arms 
and carried him to the wagons, apart from 
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the crowd. And so it came to pass that he 
did not hear the announcement. There 
was but one thought in his mind, his 
dog—and the two were apart in a tiny 
world of their own. 


“PAD, old man, you did it!” There was 
a catch in the major’s voice. “I'll 
never ask you to do a thing like that again. 
I ought to have been short. It might Be 
killed you. But you did it. And now we can 
go home, and you can be in front of the 

re and take it easy all the rest of your days. 
Laddie boy, you’re a champion at last!” 

He knelt on the ground, rubbing the 
dog dry with his coat and with his hands, 


crooning to him as a mother talks to her 
baby. Lad heard, and, as if with an effort, 
beat a slow tap-tap on the major’s leather 
leggings, his brown eyes mirroring the 
love that was in his soul for the man. 

Yet the little dog was tired, and, oh, so 
cold. Would he ever be warm again in 
life? He whined softly. He was thinking 
of that wondrous log fire at home, sitting 
there along with the major, the old man 
wool-gathering as he puffed at his pipe 
and he pressed tight against his master’s 
shoe, dreaming of the joys of the field. It 
all seemed so far away—that home and 
that fire, and he was so little and so cold. 
The old man saw him tremble as if with 
ague and seeing, understood, 


Major Dan was sitting in the bottom of 
the wagon, the dog pressed tight in his 
arms, talking words of love and of praise. 
Of a sudden a voice spoke, almost in his 
ear: “Will he be well enough to run to- 
morrow?” It was Buck, riding alongside 
the wagon. 

The major was startled violently out of 
his dream. A puzzled, worried expression 
came into his face. 

“Why, what do you mean?” To him 
there had beem no question but that Wee 
Laddie had won. The other’s words sur- 
prised him, confused him, and his heart 
sank. 

“Don’t you know the judges called for 


Wee Laddie and Roderick Danfield to run 
to-morrow? They have not yet decided 
on a champion, and want to see the two 
together. Where were you when the an- 
nouncement was made?” 


HE old man’s face flushed. He 
seemed as embarrassed as a child. 

“I thought Lad had won. I didn’t wait 
to hear any announcement. He was wet 
through and needed attention. Somehow, 
I forgot to wait. I thought he had won.” 
Major Dan’s voice was growing wistful. 

Several times he repeated the words to 
himself: “1 thought he had won,” queru- 
lously, as an old man sometimes will. 
And then he became silent, gazing steadily 
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into space, his hands idly playing with the 
little dog’s ears. The Chaninionship had 
been his, and now— Of a sudden there 
burst upon him the realization of what 
that Championship meant to him. It had 
been the ambition of his life to win the 
title with a dog of his own breeding. 
Time after time he had tried without 
success. He would not have many more 
years to try. 

His thoughts ended abruptly as the 
wagon stopped outside Doctor Allen’s 
house, where he was boarding during the 
trials. The major clambered out, the dog 
sleeping fitfully in his arms. Doctor Allen 
met him at the door as he went in. 


he felt the glow of health in his veins, he 
could not seem to perform as a field-trial 
dog should perform. He ran through 
covey after covey of birds, scattering them 
to the four winds, each time wanting to 
stop, but not being able to. In the dream, 
the expression on the major’s face changed 
slowly—first there came into his eyes the 
hurt look Lad dreaded, and then his face 
changed to that of a maniac, a dog- 
beater. He saw the major, his ever- 
thoughtful, considerate master, advancing 
toward him, felt his collar seized, saw the 
arm upraised, and in a series of tremblings 
and moanings awoke with a violent start. 

“You’re not thinking of running that 
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As Lad stood there, the major at his side, the big setter 
| a few yards from him, the realization dawned upon 
him that he was expected to run the race of his life 


“Doctor,” began the old man, “Lad 
had a tough day of it. He got soaked to 
the bone; and in that awful wind, Doctor, 
I’m afraid—” 

“Bring him right in,” interrupted the 
physician. “There is a roaring fire in your 
room, and we'll see what we can do for 
him.” 

When Lad was deposited near the 
hearth, the doctor got on his knees and 
made an examination as thorough as 
though his patient were human. 

When he arose there was a troubled look 
on his face. ‘‘ Pneumonia,” he said, “or 
mighty close to it.” 

‘he major’s expression changed. Stoic 
though he was, his jaw fell, and his hand 
shook perceptibly as it flew to his throa 
in a helpless gesture. 

Throughout the night the old man sat 
in vigil with Lad, applying the simple 
remedies prescribed by the doctor, snatch- 
ing off only the scantest sleep in light cat- 
naps, bolt upright in his chair. Through 
it all the little dog suffered in his quiet 
way, dreaming fitfully, canine nightmares 
following one another in endless proces- 
sion. He dreamed he was running in com- 
petition in a great stake, but that, though 


dog to-morrow, are you, Major?” It 
was the doctor, standing in the doorway, 
who asked the question. 

“I hadn’t really made up my mind,” 
was the old man’s reply. “I was going to 
wait till morning oak then see.” 

“You'd better get that idea out of your 
head right now.” 


[Doctor ALLEN pulled a chair beside 
the major’s and rested a hand on the 
old man’s knee. “He’s burning up with 
fever, and his lungs are so congested he 
couldn’t stand it. I know what it means 
to you, and I’d like to see him a champion, 
but you have the consolation of knowing 
he ran a great race. That ought to mean 
something to you.” 

All through the evening there came a 
steady little stream of field-trial men to 
the sick-room. They all ‘‘just dropped in 
to see how the little dog was,” and wished 
the major good luck. Even Old Buck 
came and asked how he could be of assist- 
ance. As he put it: “If I have to win by 
beating a sick dog, I don’t want the 
Championship,” and there was sincerity 
in his voice. 

Nor did Doctor Allen’s interest wane as 
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the night progressed. Almost every hour 
he would come into the room and listen 
with his stethoscope to the dog’s labored 
breathing. Each time the old gentleman 
would await anxiously his report. Along 
about dawn the simple remedies began to 
show results, and Lad’s breathing became 
easier. It was then for the first time that 
he came out of his delirium and dropped 
into a steady sleep. 


A LAST the morning came, and the 
major realized that the eventful hour 
was fast approaching. There was a mo- 
mentous decision to be made, and for 
the first time the old handler realized the 
great responsibdity that 
was his. 

The little dog lay at 
full length close to the 
fire, his head resting on 
his front paws, his eyes 
raised, looking at his 
master. 

Major Dan knelt be- 
side Lad, took the dog’s 
muzzle between his 
hands, and raising it 
looked long and deep 
into the little pointer’s 
eyes. At last he spoke: 

“Old man, they say 
you're not in shape to 
run, and if you were any 
other dog I wouldn’t hes- 
itate a minute. But I 
know the stuff you're 
made 1 1 r yov’d 
run until you dropped 
dead if I asked A 
It’s that that makes it so 
hard. I thought it was 
all over yesterday, but 
the judges aren’t satis- 
fied. If I start you, it 
means the hardest race 
of your life. Can you do 
it! ” . 

The dog rose, stretched 
his ‘body, and pushing 
his muzzle deep into his 
master’s palm, wagged 
his tail, with an occa- 
sional sniff of friendliness. 

For a few moments the major was 
silent. Then he rose to his feet, snapped 
a leash on the dog’s collar, and clapping 
his hat on his head walked out in the chill 
of the morning. 

All the way to the field Lad lay huddled 
in his crate, his bloodshot eyes half closed, 
paying no attention to the frenzied bark- 
ing of his companion. Perhaps he was 
husbanding his strength for the great effort 
that lay before him. 

At the familiar old grove the crowd 
assembled. From over the hill came the 
judges, the same three men who had for 
fifteen years passed judgment on the con- 
tenders for the Championship. The old- 
est, a man of about seventy, presented a 
picturesque figure, erect in the saddle, 
dressed in a velvet coat with silver but- 
tons, a wondrous Stetson on his snow- 
white head, and his merry little eyes 
smiling as he spoke to the crowd. Behind 
him rode his two associates: one, a tall, 
beautifully buile man weighing well over 
two hundred pounds; the other, a medium- 
sized man who took charge of things in 
his combined rôle of judge and secre- 
tary. (Continued on page r00) 


The Power of Frankness 


in Business 


Howard Coonley’s record of remarkable achievements shows what 
can be built on a foundation of absolute candor—Even in a serious 
crisis he believes in laying his cards, face up, on the table 
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By Thane Wilson 


HOWARD COONLEY 


Mr. Coonley is president of the Walworth Manufacturing Company, an old Boston 
firm that was gradually slipping down-hill when he was called to its helm in 1913. In 
seven years he increased its sales from two and one-half million to twenty million 


dollars. 
of business life. 


This is the crowning achievement of Mr. Coonley’s less than twenty years 
They include the hard-fought battle that followed his establish- 


ment of the Coonley Manufacturing Company, of Cicero, Illinois, of which he is still 
president, and the development of thousands of acres of virgin, semi-arid Texas 
plains into a prosperous and productive country. During the war Mr. Coonley was 
vice president and director of administration of the Emergency Fleet Corporation . 


UNNING deep beneath How- 
ard Coonley’s varied achieve- 
ments is a true and colorful 
keynote. It is a passion for 
straight thinking, for facing 

facts as they are, for deluding neither 
himself nor any other human being. I 


doubt if Coonley knows the meaning of 
camouflage. 

Perhaps the biggest test of his philoso- 
phy of life came in the spring of 1913, 
when he was brought to Boston to revive 
the Walworth Manufacturing Company. 
Modern competition had been setting too 


stiff a pace for this fine old New England 
firm, founded at the close of Van Buren’s 
Administration. In thirty years its sales’ 
had increased only from two million to 
two and one-half million dollars. Even 
this slow gain had now stopped; the busi- 
ness was slipping backwar ‘i The banks 
to which it owed money were becoming 
disturbed. 

Coonley found his new organization in 
a rut. Sales outlets were lacking. Their 
largest jobbing accounts were carried on 
a roreterced price list’—an unhealthy 
though not uncommon state of affairs. 
One department was devoted to installing 
the company’s products (pipe fittings, 
valves, and tools) in open competition 
with its main customers, the plumbers and 
steam fitters. Friction and loss of trade 
had resulted. 

One tangible asset—a symbol of sta- 
bility—was the fine building in Federal 
Street which housed the company’s ex- 
ecutive offices. Coonley’s first act as 
president was to sel? this building and 
move his offices far out to South Boston, 
where the shops were located. 


pus open retrenchment looked like a 
confession of weakness. Coonley made 
no attempt to dodge this fact. He didn’t 
claim that he had moved “‘to be near the 
shops.” He didn’t ask anyone to believe 
that he preferred t! e smoke and clamor of 
South Boston to a quiet and imposing 
office suite in town. He had disposed of 
the building because the company needed 
the selling price, amounting to more than 
three quarters of its capital stock, to help 
pay its debts—and he said so! 

At the time he turned this money over 
to the bankers, Coonley took the company 
all apart and ‘spread it out on the table 
before them. He revealed both its weak- 
ness and its strength. He pictured condi- 
tions as a whole and told exactly what he 
was going to do to remedy them. 

The newcomer’s complete candor re- 
established the company in the good 
graces of the bankers. It laid a founda- 
tion on which he was able, in the next 
seven years, to build the sales from two 
and one-half million dollars to twenty 
million dollars—thirty-five times the total 
growth during the three decades before 
he had arrived on the scene. 

His next move was a fresh adventure in 


frankness. He told the jobbers on the 
‘preferred list” that the company was 
abandoning favoritism, and that hence- 


forth there would be one price, at which 
every customer must buy. When they 
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The Power of Frankness in Business, by THANE WILSON 


threatened to withdraw their accounts, 
he discussed the whole situation with dis- 
arming candor and friendliness. He set 
forth his problems and his plans, and 
demonstrated that price-cutting was un- 
sound—for the manufacturer and jobber 
alike. He laid all his cards, face up, on the 
table. As a result, there was no further 
slashing of prices—and he kept every one 
of these accounts. 

Coonley had accepted the presidency 
only on condition that he should have 
absolute authority. This authority he 
exercised unhesitatingly. He scrapped 
old-fashioned methods and policies, and 
revivifed his organization by promoting 
young men to positions of 
responsibility. He abol- 
ished the department that 
was competing with cus- 
tomers and established in 
its place a service depart- 
ment, to help customers 
with their problems. He 
saw that his products ran 
into tonnage fast and into 
dollars slowly. Swifter sales, 

a greater turn-over, was 
necessary. New fields must 
be developed and old ones 
recultivated. He bought . 
out a New York jobbing 
house that handled plumb- 
ers’ and steam fitters’ sup- 
plies. Using that as a 
branch store, he boosted the 
New York sales in one year 
six hundred per cent. Later, 
other branches were estab- 
lished, in Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Seattle, and Port- 
land, Oregon. 


HGH freight rates had 
made it difficult for the 
company to compete suc- 
cessfully for trade west of 
New York and Albany. 
This ` situation, he saw, 
could be handled only by 
building, or buying, a plant 
in the Middle West. He 
was considering this prob- 
lem when he was suddenly 
called on to make a decision 
of tremendous significance. 

Coonley’s success with 
the Walworth Company had 
been attracting wide atten- 
tion in manufacturing cir- 
cles. His earlier accom- 
plishments were also being discussed: a 
dramatic business battle in Illinois, of 
which I shall tell later, and a spectacu- 
lar fight against Nature, in the Texas 
“Panhandle,” that had converted thou- 
sands of acres of virgin, semi-arid plains 
into a prosperous, town-flecked county. 
Although not yet turned forty, Howard 
Coonley’s career had been packed with 
more action than is crowded into most 
lifetimes. 

In the fall of 1916, he was asked to call 
at the New York office of one of the 
greatest manufacturing firms in the 
country. Here he received an amazing 
offer—to become president of the com- 
pany at a salary which, with a stock 
onus, was fivefold greater than the one 
he was receiving. 

The offer would have swept most men 
off their feet. But it had one drawback 


for the man to whom it was made: the 
big company was established. Its romance 
lay in its history. Coonley, ever a pioneer, 
was just then engrossed in a daring vision 
for the future of the Walworth business. 
With the utmost frankness he told the 
New York company of these plans. His 
candor was so impressive that the direc- 
tors agreed to hold their offer open while 
he went back to Boston and attempted 
to break down the barriers that stood be- 
tween his dream and the road to its ful- 
fillment. 

The first barrier in his path had sprung 
from Coonley’s quixotic sense of fairness. 
C. C. Walworth, one of the founders of the 


Where “Tricky” and “Cute” 


Men Fall Down 


“A TOTHING is so disarming, nothing 
so compelling,” says Mr. Coonley, 
“as the whole truth, plainly and sincerely 
told. Forgetting morals, and looking at 
frankness merely as a matter of business, 
it is the most powerful ally any man can 
have. The man who tries to be ‘tricky’ 
or ‘cute’ is his own victim in the long run. 
Whoever tells less than the whole truth is 
giving himself less than a whole chance 
for success. ... 

“If you’re trying to make a deal with a 
man, and he senses that you are holding 
something back, he becomes suspicious 
immediately. You see, he doesn’t know 
how much you are withholding. A normal 
human being will try to outtrick anyone 
he suspects of trying to trick him, but 
nine men out of ten will meet perfect 
candor with fair dealing. .’ve heard men 
go around boasting that they ‘always have 
something up their sleeve.’ 
probably have up their sleeve is the ashes 
of blighted opportunities.” 


company, had left the majority control of 
the stock to his three daughters. This was 
administered as an estate... . Would it 
be right, with the income of an estate at 
stake, to take the risks that are always 
incident to sweeping expansion? 

On the trip to Boston, Coonley fought 
the matter out, and decided that he would 
not be justified in putting through the 
proposed expansion as long as the sole in- 
come of the Walworth heirs was tied up 
with the outcome. Consequently, the 
next day he went to the trustees with a 
remarkable proposition: 

‘The estate was receiving 12 per cent in 
annual dividends on its stock. He would 
give in preferred stock a sum which at par 
value would yield the estate an income 

reater than the previous rate. He would 
Bay the stock for cash at more than double 
its par value, so that when conservatively 


What they 
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invested the proceeds would yield the 
Walworth heirs the equivalent of their 
previous dividends. In addition, he would 
turn over to the estate preferred stock of 
the reorganized company, two and one- 
half times the par value of the common 
holdings of the heirs. This would assure 
a total income more than double that 
which they had been receiving over a long 
period of years. 

In one respect the offer was audacious. 
Coonley would have to raise, from outside 
sources, all the money with which to 
meet it. 

This meant that he must “sell” his 
dream to hard-headed investment bankers. 

The trustees and the 
smaller outstanding stock- 
holders readily accepted the 
generous offer. This cleared 
the decks for Coonley to 
face his second problem— 
the acquisition of the neces- 
sary manufacturing estab- 
lishment in the Middle 
West. 


N Kewanee, Illinois, stood 
an extensive plant owned 
by the National Tube 
Company, one of the 
components of the billion- 
dollar United States Steel 
Corporation. It had been 
bought as a pawn in a game 
of competitive warfare, and 
Coonley felt that recent de- 
velopments had put the 
company in a frame of 
mind to consider an offer 
for its purchase. He boarded 
a train for Pittsburgh, and 
the next day walked into 
the office of one of the vice 
residents of the National 
Tube Company, a friend of 
many years’ standing. 

“Pve come to buy the 
Kewanee plant!’ Coonley 
announced. 

“With what?” 

“Prospects.” 

The amazed official sank 
back into his chair. With 
closed eyes he sat for sev- 
eral minutes in thought. 
Then he arose and held out 
his hand. 

“ Howard, I’ll help you!” 
he exclaimed. 

The subsequent negotia- 
tions—from which Coonley emerged with 
an option on the plant at a very favorable 
figure—are too complicated to be told here. 
When they were completed, he went to 
New York to raise the money with which 
to buy the plant, pay the Boston stock- 
holders, reorganize the company, and de- 
velop it on a big scale. ‘There he aroused 
the interest of a leading firm of invest- 
ment bankers who, after considerable ne- 
gotiations, adopted Coonley’s carefully 
worked out plan of reorganization and 
development. Under the operation of 
this plan, he more than quadrupled the 
company’s sales in four years. 

Coonley’s success with the Walworth 
Company was merely history repeating 
itself. Back in 1902, not long after he 
left college, he established in Cicero, Illi- 
nois, a little plant from which he planned 
to turn out a (Continued on page 140) 


A Wonderful Old Lady Who 
Has Been on the Stage 57 Years 


The story of Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, who at 77 is called “The Beloved Actress” —Her 
work is a delight to the most critical audiences; and her personality wins 
friends wherever she goes—Her creed, which is “Love, and laugh, 
and work,” has kept her young and perennially charming 


ID you happen to see, in the 

Sunday supplement of your 
newspaper a few months ago, a 

certain picture under which 

were printed the words, “The 

Beloved Actress”? It wasn’t the portrait 
of some beautiful young star; but a picture 
of a little old lady, with a bonnet tied 


By Keene Sumner 


Perhaps there is something wrong with 
age itself, when it neither commands 
respect nor wins affection. I don’t say 
there always is; but we might do a little 
thinking along this line. Certainly Mrs. 
Whiffen doesn’t seem to be afflicted with 
disrespect. 


it won the praise of the critics and the en- 
thusiastic applause of the audiences. 
Doesn’t that make you wonder un- 
easily what you will be doing at seventy- 
seven? As we face the coming of age we 
not only dread being unloved, we dread 
becoming useless, being laid on the shelf— 


And here is another thing about her: , even though it is a nice, cushioned shelf, 


under her chin, in the fashion of fort 


She has been fifty-seven years on the where kindly hands tuck us in and try to 


years ago. Yet no one will quarrel oath stage; never as a star, though she always make us comfortable. 


the man who wrote “Be- 
loved Actress” under the 

icture of Mrs. Thomas 

hiffen. On the contrary, 
thousands of theatregoers 
must have read the inscrip- 
tion with an answering thrill 
of admiration and affection. 

Mrs. Whiffen is neither 
young, nor—in the common 
acceptance of the word— 
beautiful. She is seventy- 
seven; but that is her age in 

ears, not in mind and 

eart. And as for beauty— 
well, if you ask me, I’ll say 
it is better that people 
should write “beloved,” 
rather than “beautiful,” 
under anyone’s picture. 

Youth slips inexorably 
away from us. And beauty 
keeps it company as it goes. 
But they do not take with 
them our desire to be loved. 
We can be just as lonely at 
seventy as at seventeen— 
and we don’t like it any 
better! 

But people don’t give 
Mrs. Whiffen the chance to 
be lonely. Whenever I have 
gone to see her, someone 
else was either just going or 
just coming. Some of them 
were old friends, who clung 
to her; and some were young 
people, who showed unmis- 
takable symptoms of want- 
ing to cling to her. 

recall two young men, 
for instance; and after 
watching them with Mrs. 
Whiffen, I decided that there 


Keep On Making New Friends— 
You’ll Need Them 


YOU live as many years as I have,” says Mrs. Whiffen, 
“you must be willing to take up new interests, or you will 
find yourself living only in the past. And pore who live 

in the past are a bore to others, even though they may not be 
bored themselves. And you must be willing to form new 
friendships, too. 

“Do you know that only a very, very few of my old friends 
are still living? Not one of the people of about my own age, 
who had the same standing I had in the theatre forty years 
ago, is alive and working to-day. They are all gone. Many 
of those who were younger than I was have been dead for 
years. If I had not been willing to form new friends, I should 
be a lonely old woman to-day. 

“Why is it that so many people seem to think that their 
generation had the cream of human nature? In almost sixty 
years on the stage, I have never experienced greater courtesy 
and kindliness than is shown me by the young actors and 
actresses with whom I am associated in these days. I remem- 
ber my old friends with affection. There were Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Walcot, for example. We played side by side in the 
old Lyceum days. And there were the old managers and 
authors, with whom I had such pleasant relations. 

“But, dear me! human beings don't change as we grow 
older. There is my friend, Margaret Anglin, for instance; if I 
had persisted in thinking only of my old associates I should 
have missed knowing that she is just as wonderful as they 
ever were. And there is Mrs. Meyer, who wrote “The Adver- 
tising of Kate.’ Perhaps, if I hadn’t kept abreast of things, 
she wouldn’t have wired me that I must be in her play. And 
I needed that engagement, you see, because I wanted to buy 
some more peach trees! Just take the word of an old lady, and 
remember that people won’t want you, if you won’t want 
them. And there are always plenty of wonderful people 
whom you can want, if you will let yourself find out how nice 
they are.” 


By what magic, then, has 
Mrs. Whiffen succeeded in 
being, at seventy-seven, not 
only beloved, but also 

raised and applauded for 
fier work? Two years ago, 
when she played in “Just 
Suppose,” she received the 
largest salary that had ever 
been paid her. How many 
people, at seventy-five, can 
say that? 

If any magic is respon- 
sible for what she is now, I 
think the secret of it is to 
be found in the three words 
which make up her creed of 
living. They are: “Love, 
and laugh, and work.” She 
has practiced this creed all 
her life; and it has made her 
what she is to-day—still 
loving and beloved, still 
smiling, and still hard at 
work. 

Yet she looks as if a strong 
wind would blow her away. 
When I told her that I 
hoped she wouldn’t go out 
in a gale, because we don’t 
want to lose her, she laughed 
and said apologetically : 

“I’m not very amazonian, 
I'll admit. Usually I weigh 
about ninety-five pounds; 
but the other day I put my 
little penny into one of these 
slot machines and, do you 
know, I weighed only eighty- 
six pounds! If I go on that 
way, [ll have hard work 
remembering which is my 
weight and which is my age. 

“But what little there is 


is some mistake in all this talk about the 
resent generation’s-.contempt for age. 
No medieval knight ever bent over a beau- 
teous damsel’s hand with greater courtesy 
than those twentieth-century youths 
showed as they took the little wrinkled 
hand of this little wrinkled old lady. 


has been a delightful and finished actress. 
Recently she appeared in “The Advertis- 
ing of Kate,” and her rôle was not one of 
those insignificant parts sometimes given 
to an elderly actress out of pity! It was 
one of the most important rôles in the 
play; and it was so beautifully done that 


of me is quite well and strong. I have a 
good appetite and I sleep well. I've al- 
ways lived a simple and regular life. 
Hard work doesn’t make anyone sick, or 
old either. It is self-indulgence that plays 
havoc with both our minds and our 
bodies; indulgence (Continued on page 169) 


Photograph by Daguerre Studio, Chicago 


MRS. WHIFFEN has been on the stage for 57 years. 
She was born in London in 1845 and made her first ap- 
pearance at the Royalty Theatre, as a fairy, when she 
was twenty years old. She weighs only eighty-six 
pounds now, so she must have been fairy-like even at 
twenty. For more than 54 years she has lived and 
. worked here in America. She was a member of the 
famous old Lyceum Company, under Daniel Frohman. 
Later Charles Frohman was her manager. Two years 


Mrs. Thoinas Whiffen 


ago she had a leading part in Henry Miller's production 
of “Just Suppose;” and a few months ago she made a _ 
great success in “The Advertising of Kate.” She was 
recently starred in moving pictures. At seventy-seven, 
she still plays to enthusiastic audiences, and is beloved 
by scores of friends and by thousands who know her 
only as an actress. When she is not playing an en- 
gagement she lives on her forty-acre farm at Mont- 
vale, Virginia, which her son manages. 
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© Pirie MacDonald 
Witiram Law- 
RENCE, Bishop of 
Massachusetts. 


© Pirie MacDonald 
ARNOLD BENNETT, 
English author 
and journalist. 


© Pirie MacDonald 
Captain RoaLp 
AMUNDSEN, Nor- 
wegian Explorer. 


Pirie MacDonald 


THIS picture of Mr. MacDonald was taken in his 

New York Studio. He is famous, in Europe as well as 

in America, as a “ photographer of men.” Since 1900, 

he has made pictures of men only. Hundreds of fa- 

mous personages have faced his camera, a few of these 

portraits being reproduced with the accompanying 
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article. He was born in Chicago in 1867, and began 
his working career in a foundry at Troy, New York, 
when he was eleven years old. His work has won 
diamond decorations and gold medals in the great 
photographic exhibitions of this country, as well 
as in London and Paris. 


The Story of 
A Famous Photographer 


Pirie MacDonald, world-renowned: as a “photographer of men,” makes use, 
in his present work, of all his past experiences—He tells how he 
handles his subjects, explains what is a “good photograph,” 
and gives some hints about how the sitter can 
help in getting a satisfactory portrait 


By Allan Harding 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY PIRIE MACDONALD 


OT long ago, a woman walked 
into the New York studio of 


have caught you in different mental atti- 
tudes, as well as in different physical ones. 


for his sweetheart. He carries it down to 
his office and all the fellows say, ‘Gee, 


Pirie MacDonald, famous in Those mental attitudes are the facets of that’s great! 
this country and in Europe asa your many-sided personality. 
“photographer of men.” 


this was the story she told: 


Her husband is one of our ca 


industry: an owner of foun- 
dries and mills; a director in 
large corporations in vari- 


ous states. But he is not _ 
simply a solid business fig- - 


ure—he is a man of broad 
human sympathies; in half 
a dozen towns are hospitals 
and libraries built and given 
to the community by him. 

Each of these institutions 
wanted a picture of him to 
hang on its walls; and the 
man had been sent from one 
photographer to another, 
and from one portrait paint- 
er to another, trying to get 
something that would seem 
just right for this purpose; 

ut he had not succeeded. 
He was in New York now, 
his wife explained, on a 
business trip. Would Mr. 
MacDonald see what he 
could do? 

Anappointment wasmade 
for the following day; and 
what happened at that ap- 
pointment tells what is 

robably the main secret of 

acDonald’s achievement 
—and is certainly one ex- 
planation of every worth- 
while achievement. 

“You may be, in tech- 
nique, the most expert pho- 
tographer in the world,” he 
said to me, “and yet not be 
able to make a portrait that 
will satisfy the people for 
whom it is intended. To do 
that, you must give them 
something more than mere- 
ly the outside of a face! You 
must give them the inner 
personality. 


any photograph I ever saw! 


It’s got more panch than 
akes you 


And “Suppose a man has a picture made to look as if you could sell hot Scotches in 


give to his mother. It may be so fine, hell? 
ptains of technically, that it would take the grand 


Hints That Will Help You When 
You Have Your Own Picture Taken 


ci ELL me some of the things we ought to know when we 
go to have our own pictures taken,” I asked Mr. Mac- 
Donald. 

“Well,” he replied, “don’t forget that the photographer 
must know for what purpose you want the picture. That is 
almost the first question I ask a man who comes to me for a 
sitting: ‘What do you want it for? Sometimes he says, ‘What 
the deuce do you want to know that for?’ 

“If he says that, I usually reply, ‘Oh, I didn’t ask the lady’s 
name! But here’s the point: If this is entirely for family con- 


` sumption, or for just a circle of old friends, that is one thing. 


If you want it to represent you in business, that is another. 
But if it is to go to the girl you are “‘swanked” to, for goodness 
sake tell me, old top! For I can make those swanky things, too.” 

“Another thing to remember is that when you go to a pho- 
tographer you will get a portrait of yourself as you are seen by 
that man. So be careful in choosing the man. Study the work 
of different photographers, and choose the one whose angle 
seems to suit your temperament. If one man is characterized 
by doing sweet and gentle stuff, bear in mind that you are not 
going to get the punch that some other man gives in his work. 

“But having chosen your photographer, go to him with the 
idea that you will be pleased. If you go critically, with your 
back up, you are going to have a photograph of yourself with 
your back up! 

“That's a thing that works both ways, too. If the photog- 
rapher has his back up, yours will involuntarily assume the 
same position. A many years ago I made things pretty 
hard for myself because of my critical attitude toward other 
people. They were always rubbing me the wrong way, always 
disagreeing with me; and I didn't like that, or them either. 
But I got to thinking the thing over, and I found that instead 
of looking for those things which I could like in people, I was 
absorbed in the things I couldn't like. When I realized this 
I determined that from that day forward I was going to look 
into the faces of all men to find there something I could like.” 


-< But that 


icture is a failure if she 

oesn’t like it. Because it 
was made for the girl! the 
girl to whom the man has 
given all his sweetness and 
gentleness. She doesn’t 
wanta salesman with punch! 
She wants the young lover 
—and if the picture isn’t 
that to her it isn’t worth a 
cent. 

“You cannot expect the 
same picture to be equally 
satisfying on the wall of a 
directors’ board-room, over 
a clubroom table where a 
man is a pal among his pals, 
and in the sanctity of his 
mother’s home and heart. 
You must know which man, 
of the many-men-in-one, is 
wanted when you make a 
photograph. 

“Well, then, take the case 
of this man I was talking 
about. What phase of his 
personality was the one 
which people would expect 
to see when they looked at 
his pictures in those hos- 
pitals and libraries? Cer- 
tainly not the shrewd, hard- 
headed president of big 
business; the buyer and 
seller and bargainer; nor 
even the driver and leader 
of men. No—they would 
want something warm and 
human, the man who could 
give as well as get. So I be- 
gan feeling about for his 
personal tastes and inter- 
ests. : 

“I casually brought in 
some reference to the thea- 
tre. He was utterly unre- 


And it must be just one prize in a world’s competition; but if his sponsive! He said his wife and daughter 


spec phase of the personality—the one dear old mother fails to find in it the man had gone the night before, but that he was 
a 


t is wanted in that particular picture! 


who is still, and will always be, her boy— tired and went to bed instead. I men- 


“Every human being is many-sided. If then that photograph is a failure for the tioned the weather—good day for golf. ... 


you, yourself, have 


often, you know that different pictures 


en photographed purpose for which it was intended. Yes?. 
“Or perhaps a man has a picture taken Hadn’t time for that sort of thing. I 


didn’t know the game. 
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worked around to some big news in 
international politics. Not a glim- 
mer of interest. 

“Then I began fussing with my 
camera, and covertly unscrewed a 
nut, which I allowed to fall to the 
floor. Picking it up, I said half to 
myself, “That reminds me of the old 
days in the foundry.’ Instantly the 
man came to life. 

“What do you know about foun- 
dries? he demanded. 

“<I went to work in the snap shop of 
a foundry when I was eleven years 
old,’ I told him. 

“You did!’ he exclaimed. ‘Why, 
man! That was my first job when I 
was a kid.’ 

“Well,” laughed Mr. MacDonald, 
“Tm almost ashamed to tell you how many 
pictures I soldthatman. Whenheand his 
wife saw the proofs they ordered three 
thousand dollars’ worth. And those pic- 
tures were satisfying, not because of mere 
technical skill but because I had found the 
wire that led to the warm human side of 
the man’s personality. 


“IMHE idea behind that incident is su- 
premely important, notonly toa pho- 
tographer but to any business man—in 
fact, to everybody. And the idea is this: 
The wider your range of human contact, 
the greater are your assets. I make it my 
business to know something about all 
kinds of subjects—business, politics, liter- 
ature, sports. And everyone who wants 
to win with human beings must do this. 
“When I was in Europe a year or two 
ago, I had an audience with the King of 
Denmark. The time allotted me was 
thirty minutes. He kept me for two hours 
and a half. Why? Because he found out 
that, at forty-nine, I had entered the offi- 
cers’ training camp at Plattsburg. He 
was intensely interested in a country 
where men of that age could, and would, 
keep themselves physically fit to take that 
training, and would do it at any cost to 
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William Gillette, actor and 
playwright, is sixty-seven 
years old and has been on 
the stage forty-five years. 
He appeared first in stock 
companies, but later be- 
came famous in plays which 
he wrote and in which he 
took the leading role. 
Among these were ‘Secret 
Service,” ‘‘Sherlock Holmes,” 
“The Professor,” and *‘The 
Private Secretary.” He has 
had a great success also in 
plays by James Barrie, 
including ‘‘The Admirable 
Crichton,’’and ‘‘Dear Brutus’’ 


Ex-Senator William A. Clark 
(above) is eighty-three years 
old. He went to Montana 
in the early days and made 
a fortune in mines, railways, 
land and water companies, 
banks, and other enterprises. 
He was United States 
senator for one term, 1901-7 


Daniel Willard (at the right) 
is one of the greatest rail- 
road men of the country. 
He was born in Vermont, in 
1861, and began his railway 
experience when he was 
eighteen years old. Since 
January, 1910, he has been 
president of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. During 
the war he was a member 
of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Council of 
National Defense and of 
the War Industries Board 


their business or their pleasure. He 
wanted to know every detail of my army 
experience, its results and reactions. 

“The lesson is perfectly clear: The 
wider your range of experience, the wider 
will be your range of human contact. The 
more you know of life, the more secret 
springs you will be able to touch; springs 
that will open doors to the interest and 
sympathy of all kinds and conditions of 
human beings. Not one episode in your 
life is wasted, unless you choose to let it be. 

“As I told you, I pegan work in a foun- 
dry when I was eleven years old. That 
was in Troy, New York. My father was 
Scotch, a visionary and poet by nature; a 
man who did not know how to keep 
money, for he always dreamed of mak- 
ing and of spending it in ‘the grand 
manner.’ 

“He would go away, on some 
will-o’-the-wisp chase after for- 
tune, and be gone for months at a 
time. His pride would not let him 
come back without money—and 
he seldom had any to bring home 
in triumph. Occasionally he 
would send a little, perhaps ten 
dollars; and once in a great while 
he would return gloriously and 
flop five hundred dollars into my 
mother’s lap. When that was 
gone—and, without realizing it, 
he spent most of it himself—he 
would be off again, chasing an- 
other golden dream. Meanwhile, 
my mother did the best she could 
with her family of four children, I 
being the eldest. 


“DUT when I was eleven years 

old, things came to a crisis. 
We lived principally on oatmeal 
and milk, and the milk bill had 
grown tosuch proportions that Mc- 
Carthy, to whom we owed it, was 
getting very restive. If he had 
understood the situation, he not 
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only would have kept up the milk supply 
but probably would have brought pota- 
toes and other things too, for he had a 
kind old Irish soul. 

“But my mother was a proud woman. 
Such a thing as that would have been in- 
tolerable to her. And to me! So I got 
that job in the foundry and McCarthy’s 
bill was paid. 


“F HAD various jobs after that. For a 
while I worked onafarm. Later, I trav- 
eled around with an auctioneer who sold 
dry goods in the little towns up the river. 
Then I got work in a dry-goods store. 
And from there I came to New York City 
and hired out to a silverware firm down 
on Broadway. This was more than forty 
years ago, when I was fourteen years old. 

“T had a little room up under the 
skylight of a house near the store, 
for which I paid a dollar and sev- 
enty-five cents a week. I used to 

down to Beefsteak Billy’s for my 

inners; not to Beefsteak John’s, 
because he charged fifteen cents for 
steak, whereas Billy charged only 
twelve cents. The one drawback 
about Billy’s place was that occa- 
sionally a cockroach turned up in 
the bread. However, I learned to 
preface my eating with what sur- 
pas call exploratory incisions, so 

was reasonably safe. 

“I kept twenty-five cents out of 
my weekly wage for spending 
money, over and above my living 
expenses. The rest—which was lit- 
tle enough—I sent home. That 
dollar-seventy-five for my attic 
room was the big item. So I went 
to a little hotel, close by the store, 
and took a job as ‘night hop,’ after 
my day’s work was over. ‘That 
gave me a little place to sleep, back 
of the office, for the work was not 
heavy after midnight. 

“I also bargained for the use of a 


Booth Tarkington (at the 
right) is one of the most 
famous living American nov- 
elists and playwrights. He 
was born in Indianapolis 
fifty-three years ago and still 
lives there. His success began 
with the publication of ‘‘The 
Gentleman From Indiana,” 
in 1899, and has been con- 
tinuous ever since. Some of 
his best known books are 
“Monsieur Beaucaire,” 
“The Conquest of Canaan,” 
“Penrod,” “The Magnificent 
Ambersons,” and *‘Alice 
Adams” and ‘‘Gentle Julia,” 
his latest novels. His most 
recent play, “The Intimate 
Strangers,” was produced 
last winter 
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Captain Bruce Bairnsfather 
(above), of the British Army, 
served in France during the 
war and won international 
fame by his sketches of life 
in the trenches. These were 
published in several volumes, 
including ‘‘The Better ’Ole,”’ 
and ‘‘Bullets anð Billets.” 
The play, ‘‘The Better Ole,” 
which had a long run in this 
country, was’ built around 
the characters in his draw- 
ings. He was born in 
India thirty-five years ago 


Professor Charles Townsend 
Copeland, professor of Eng- 
lish at Harvard University, 
is affectionately known to 
thousands of Harvard gradu- 
ates and undergraduates as 
“Copey.” He is not only a 
great teacher, but a great 
builder of character as well 
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bathroom. The manager stipulated 
that my bath must be taken before 
seven in the morning; but that did 
not bother me, for my hours in the 
store were from 7 A. M. until 
6 P. M. I made friends, too, with 
Mandy, the cook; so the inner man 
also was provided for. 

“This raised me to comparative 
affluence, but I still kept only 
twenty-five cents a week for spend- 
ing money. With that I saw all the 
great actors of the day; Booth, Bar- 
rett, John McCullough, Lester 
Wallack—all of them. I sat up 
among the gallery gods, of course; 
but we really were the gods of the 
theatre then. It was by the verdict 
of the gallery that actors stood, or 
fell, in those days. 

“A hard life for a boy? I didn’t think 
so, even then. But what if it wasn’t 
easy? Think what a capital it gave me, 
on which I draw dividends to this day! 
Compare my breadth of experience with 
that of the average schoolboy of that age. 
He would begin, on leaving high school, at 
seventeen, perhaps, where I began at 
eleven. 


“AFTER abouta year in New York, I went 

to work for an up-state photographer. 
He was a technical expert, and the seven 
years I spent with him gave me a great 
foundation in that phase of the work. At 
the beginning of those seven years I drew 
four dollars a week. At the end of the 
time I was getting eight dollars a week! 
In return for this alleged pay, I did the 
dark-room work, was the ‘extra man on 
the roof,’ made all the outdoor photo- 
graphs. I took the orders, kept the hooks, 
helped to make the frames, bought the 
Christmas cards—for we had a store, too 
—and did other odd jobs. 

“In those seven years I managed to save 
fifty dollars. That, with my training, was 
all I had, when, in 1889, I reached the age 
of twenty-two. I knew that my work was 
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No matter how close to him she slyly 
squirmed, how coyly she vamped him, 
he sat as a dummy. He sat with his 
great hands clasped together, hunched 
over, eyes ahead, seldom daring to gaze 
toward the comely young thing at his side 


Wilbur and His Educated Hams 


A story of love and football 


ILBUR HICKEY could 

cover a lot of ground with 

his hands, but he couldn’t 

get them within a foot of 

Sybil Brown. Even when 
Sybil tried to help him, something in 
Wilbur Hickey’s heart sank like a punc- 
tured tube and his hands went numb. He 
couldn’t move them to save his life. 
Fingers might twiddle a little, thumbs 
might wag—but that was all. 

There seemed to be something connect- 
ing Wilbur Hickey’s heart and his ham- 
like hands, a sort of telephonic line of 
communication, that, when Sybil Brown 
was about, went dead on him. Seemed 
funny, too, to Wilbur, since she was the 
only person he knew outside his imme- 
diate family. With the family, he felt free 
enough when his hands were exposed, but 
when Sybil was about, his heart went ker- 
plunk and his hands entered the paper- 
weights department. 

nknown to Wilbur, Sybil Brown 
wanted him to kiss her. Not because 
Wilbur was an especially attractive male 
whose physiognomy seemed irresistible. 
Rather was it a geographical reason. 
Wilbur and Sybil were neighbors, living 
on Arkansas farms only two miles apart. 
Wilbur was much in love with Sybil, but 
at an age when he preferred to go to bed 
early to think about it rather than men- 
tion it to her. Sybil, on the other hand, 
didn’t care a great deal for Wilbur. He 
suffered too much when compared with 
someone like Wallace Reid. There was 
nothing dashing, romantic, or heroic about 
Wilbur. ‘He was much too homespun for 
Sybil. But he was the only young man 
unmarried within twenty-five miles of her 
home; and that’s that in the country. 


HAVING reached eighteen, that age 
when young ladies nowadays decide the 
type of man they will wed, Sybil had taken 
a philosophic view of Wilbur, and decided 
that he would have to do until Christmas, 
when she was to be allowed to make her 
first visit away from home, to spend two 
weeks with an aunt in Los Angeles. Of 
course he was terrible, his hands were 
simply awful, and all that; but, if she in- 
tended to fulfill her ambitions and get into 
the movies, she must know how to act. 

eavens! Suppose when she slipped out 
to Hollywood unknown to her aunt, as 
she intended, and a director told her she 
was just the type he had been lookin 
for to cast opposite the famous Wally, an 
in the first scene Wally kissed her, and she 
fainted—wouldn’t that be awful? It was 
Just as likely to happen as not. She had 
never been kissed by a young man and 
kissing must be like everything else; one 
must have experience to do it correctly. 

It was late August. She had been since 
une endeavoring to encourage Wilbur; 
failing woefully. He flivvered over every 
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Sunday, had tea with the Browns, and 
then benched with Sybil under a tree in 
the orchard until dark. He seemed im- 
pregnable to hints. No matter how close 
to him she slyly squirmed, how coyly she 
vamped him, he sat as a dummy. He sat 
with his great hands clasped together, 
hunched over, eyes ahead, seldom dar- 
ing to gaze toward the comely young thing 
at his side, and then only when he knew 
she was looking away. So Sybil, in the 
interest of art and ambition, decided upon 
desperate measures. When darkness crept 
in on their orchard rendezvous on the 
coming Sunday she would faint upon his 
shoulder, and refuse to come to until he 


had kissed her. That would break the ice. 


UNDAY came. Sybil fainted, and, much 

to her surprise, Wilbur let her slide off 
his shoulder and the end of the bench onto 
a circle of mushy apples at the foot of the 
tree. Furious, she arose, cried, called him 
a coward, and stamped into the house. 
An hour later, calmed down, she bade him 
good night at the door. 

“I forgot to tell you,” he murmured 
awkwardly, avoiding reference to the 
orchard episode, ‘‘that the folks decided 
to let me go to college. Leave in two 
weeks. Going to the University of 
California.” 

“That’s nice,” said Sybil sweetly. 
“Do they have primary grades there?” 

“I don’t know,” said Wilbur. ‘They 
say it’s about the biggest college in the 
country. Didn’t you say you were going 
to be in California over Christmas?” 

“For two weeks,” said the girl; and to 
hersen “maybe longer, if I have any 
uck. 

“Pd like awfully to see you,” said the 
boy. “Will you write and let me know 
when you are coming?” 

“I certainly will, Wilbur,” said Sybil. 

“Pd sort of like to look after you while 
youre there,” continued the boy man- 
ully. 

“That will be splendid,” cried the girl, 
patting hair that still gave off an odor of 
over-ripe apples; “‘you’re good at that, 
Wilbur.” 

“Imagine!” she murmured an hour 
later, burrowing luxuriously into soft 
pillows. “The big boob didn’t even keep 
me from falling, and he has hands big 
enough to hold up a house.” 


(GRIPPING the patent-lock steering 
wheel of the homeward-flying machine, 
the boob referred to was talking to himself. 
“Right in my arms,” he mumbled 
aloud, “and I didn’t dare to. Gosh! 
Right in my arms! Darn these hands! 
Huh!” He circled a ditch wildly. 
Wilbur Hickey had hands, which, in the 
vocabulary of the street, are known as 
hams. They were hands like shovels; 
hands that needed suit cases for pockets. 
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The only thing that kept them from gro- 
tesque ungainliness was the fact that they 
were anchored to arms as big and power- 
ful as pile-drivers. Holding a bucking plow 
behind mules on an Arkansas farm had 
developed to the full these naturally colos- 
sal members. 

Each hand was an acre of palm fringed 
with fingers. The only kind of kid gloves 
big enough for Wilbur to wear were boxing 
gloves. He hated those hands. They were 
his deadly enemies. He cussed them and 
glared at them. Said they made him look 
like a gorilla and even crashed them 
against the barn door occasionally. 

If it weren’t for those hands he might 
have fulfilled a long-cherished ambition 
that very night and taken the glorious 
Sybil into his arms. His heart thumped 
wildly when she crumpled softly against 
him, but his hands wouldn’t move. He 
tried to stir them, but they seemed glued 
to the bench. Dismay had claimed him 
when she slid to the ground. It had been 
an utter rout for him when she arose and 
wrathfully abused him. Still, he didn’t 
blame her. He drove into the garage, 
went to bed and, youth-fashion, to sleep. 

Next day, gripping the handles behind 
the mules, he rehearsed the scene on the 
bench, only in his thoughts picturing him- 
self crushing the girl to him, wildly telling 
her of his love for her, and—best of all— 
kissing her. He shivered at that last 
thrilling thought. Daily, for two weeks, 
he rehearsed this delightful mental 
drama. Then Pa Hickey wondered why 
the rows of potatoes were crooked. 


(CAME September and college. Wilbur 
packed a new tan leather suit case made 
of varnished yellow paper, donned his mail- 
order suit, and, atter much embarrassing 
kissing and tear-shedding, boarded a train 
for California. He was to become a unit 
among several thousands of units in the 
great U. of C. For four years he was ex- 
pected to plow up knowledge instead of 
the soil. 

Wilbur’s entrance at the far-famed 
Berkeley institution was as inconspic- 
uous as adding anew performer to a 
circus troupe of seals. Wilbur, like the seal, 
blended in and was lost. His only dis- 
tinguishing mark was his hands. He hid 
them as much as he could, for fear they 
would be laughed at. With nothing else 
about him, from his corn-colored hair to 
his Harding-blue socks, to attract atten- 
tion, it would have taken a seer with more 
optimism than Bryan has to predict any- 
thing but a mild four years for Wilbur 
Hickey. But out of something as incon- 
spicuous as an acorn comes an oak. You 
pass the acorn, but pause at the oak to 
gaze in awe at its mighty limbs. They 
passed Wilbur until they discovered his 
mighty hands. Then— 

It was a November afternoon, and Wil- 
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bur was off by himself in a section of the 
bleachers on the football field. When he 
got off alone like this he could use his 
hands with utmost freedom, so he played 
lone wolf often. Just now he was consum- 
ing a bar of milk chocolate and indifferent- 
ly watching the practice of the football 
teams far down the feld. 

As it happened, Wilbur was lonesome. 
He had written twice to Sybil since his 
arrival at school but had received no 
reply. Since the night he had ungallantly 
allowed her to tumble ingloriously to a 
soft-apple doom he had not seen her. 
She had let him depart without taking the 
trouble to bid him farewell. 

That she was lost to him he fully be- 
lieved. His mother had written the dis- 
concerting information that “Sybil was 
over yesterday and said a young man had 
written through her aunt inviting her to 
witness the football game at Pasadena on 
New Year’s Day. She wondered if you 
were going to be there. Says she thinks 
football players are wonder" 

Wilbur knew about the game but he had 
no intention of attending. California was 
to play a team from Ohio. To journey 
from Berkeley to Los Angeles just to see a 
football game held no thrills for him. To 
journey to see Sybil there with a young 
man was a nightmare. 


HE football teams had moved down 
the field. The ’varsity was at practice 
with the scrubs. Critics declared the 
players needed plenty of practice if the 
team expected to prove more than a rug 
for the great team from Ohio on New 
Year’s. He listlessly watched the teams 
line up, heard signals given in staccato- 
like cadences and then watched the clash 
of bodies, the tackle, hurried-getting-up- 
and-back-to-position scramble of the 
quaintly togged players, the call again, 
and once more the rattle of numbers and 
the same thing repeated. Wilbur had 
often thought he would like football. In 
fact, he would have persuaded himself to 
try for the team, if it hadn’t been for his 
hands. He was afraid he would be laughed 
at, so he had given up the idea. Now, as 
he sat watching the movements of the 
young men on the field, he wondered if he 
would have liked it, after all. Seemed 
foolish, sitting there, to realize that husky 
youths put this tremendous effort into a 
mere game. He could imagine how silly 
he would have looked being tackled and 
thrown, maybe going down with his big 
hands vihouetted against the setting sun. 
The teams again moved in his direction 
until he could hear what the coaches 
elled as they gesticulated impatiently and 
bathed commands at struggling players. 
He heard grunts and labored breathing as 
layers clashed. Comfortably he settled 
back and watched several formations and 
lays. Then a lithe jersey-clad figure fell 
behind the ’varsity line; there was the 
drone of numbers and the ball was snapped 
back to him. He caught it, posed grace- 
fully a second, dropped it to the ground 
and booted it with tremendous force. It 
shot from earth on a line, rose steadily, 
and, as if aimed with a gun, sped accurate- 
ly over the crossbar between the goal 
posts in back of which sat Wilbur. 

The ball struck the ground amidst 
handclapping of players and groups of 
students in seats up the field. Then it 
bounced crazily from impact with a small 
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stone, leaped the low bleachers fence and 
thudded into the seats. Wilbur scrambled 
to his feet and recovered it. Standing 
three seat-tiers up from the fence he 
grasped it easily and firmly with one hand 
and, measuring the distance between 
himself and the waiting group of players, 
almost forty yards away, shot it end on in 
a snappy throw. He was horrified to see 
the leather oval sail over their heads. 
With sinking heart he saw the players, 
disgust apparently written on their faces, 
stand and eye the ball in its flight. He 
became panic-stricken, as he heard a 
white-sweatered coach vell, “My word!” 


and another snap out, “Go get that man!” 

Two men in sweaters ran toward him. 
Wilbur’s face was red, the veins in his 
forehead bulged. He wanted to run, but 
that would be cowardly. He’d stand his 
ground and fight if they got nasty. He 
hadn’t meant to throw the old ball over 
their heads. It wasn’t as if he had tried 
to be fresh about it. He had merely been 
accommodating, and now they were going 
to bawl him out. Well, they wouldn’t 
walk on him anyway. He’d fight. 


THE men reached the fence, vaulted it 
and stepped up to Wilbur. “Mr. Reid 
would like to see you,” they said. 

“But I didn’t mean to throw it so far,” 
gasped the boy. “Is he sore?” 

“Throw it so far? Sore?” ejaculated 
one of the men in astonishment. ‘Why, 
he’s waiting to kiss you. Where did you 
learn to throw a football?” 

“Throw a football?” gasped the boy. 
“I never threw one before in my life.” 

“Winslow,” said Jim Reid, head foot- 


ball coach, that evening to his first assist- 
ant after the last weary player had left the 
clubhouse, “the good Lord dropped us a 
large lump of manna to-day. If we use it 
rightly we’re going to give the world a 
surprise on New Years.” 

“Meaning,” said the husky young 
coach, who enjoyed his chief’s allegories, 
“that this Arkansas rube looms up as a 
life-sized life-saver for the worst team we 
ever had.” 

“Straight from the heavens,” mur- 
mured the head coach, smiling in the fast- 
gathering dusk. “With this hick, and a 
bit of psychology, we’re going to beat the 


famed Ohio wizards to a frazzle.” 

“Psychology?” said Winslow, with an 
accent of perplexity. > 

“Psychology,” reiterated Reid. “You 
know, Winslow, there’s nothing like psy- 
chology. Did you ever study it?” 

“ Never,” said the assistant. 

“Well,” said Jim Reid, “if you want to 
be a successful coach you ought to. It’s 
invaluable, Winslow, that’s what it is— 
invaluable.” 

They sat silent for a spell, then Reid 
said: “Give this fellow Hickey some foot- 
ball togs to-morrow and take him down 
to the old athletic field, and work him 
three hours steady, throwing a football at 


the goal posts. nd, Winslow—” 
“Yes?” 
“Make him stand sixty yards from the 
goal.” ‘ 


“Sixty?” echoed the assistant. ’ 

“Sixty,” snapped Jim Reid emphati- 
cally. ‘“‘And—get him so accurate he 
an hit a poppy from the middle of the 
eld. 


Wilbur and His Educated Hams, by Jack CASEY 


New Year’s Day in rose-scented Pasa- 
dena. Mild breezes, summer-furred mob, 
absence of overcoats and chrysanthemums, 
anything but an Eastern football day! 
How would the great Cranston College 
team from Ohio respond to a lazy, per- 
fume-spiced California day after finishing 
a season where the nip of frost puts zip 
into the great fall game? 

Fifty thousand persons yelled and won- 
dered as the famed team catapulted out 
of a far corner of the gridiron and, tossing 
the ball about, raced down the field. 


Twice Hickey made superhuman forward passes which resulted 
in scores, one for fifty-two yards, the other for fifty-five yards. 


tions. Back was snapped the ball. From 
the hand of the Cranston star halfback, 
Hal Norton, it shot with sickening speed 
to an end up the field, who had sneaked 
to a point of vantage, unnoticed by the 
crowd. It was beautiful to see. At Nor- 
ton’s forward pass the big crowd roared. 
“Thirty-five yards!” yelled someone, 
and the surprising announcement ran 
down the stands, leaped the field, and 
shot up the opposite stands. 
“Thirty-five yards! Remarkable! Why 
—that’s some throw! I'll say so!” 


But each score had been only an incentive to transform the 
determined invaders into human wildcats to go one better 


„It had been feared the sudden change of 
climate might affect the speed of the in- 
vaders. But the team that had caused 

astern football experts to hunt a 
thesaurus for new adjectives to describe 
Its speed and dazzling aérial game must 
have been meant for rose gardens and 
Orange groves, for lustily the Ohioans 
responded to the crowd’s vociferous salu- 
tation, and tore off a practice as speedy as 
had been promised. They had an aérial 

me which they knew was good, so 

razenly they ihowa it. You could 
almost read their thoughts in their ac- 


With ease these speedsters scampered 
about the field, forming neatly and run- 
ning off combinations of plays in a manner 
that bespoke much practice, confidence and 
teamwork. Norton repeated his long, 
accurate throws, the man on the receiving 
end plucking them out of the air with 
ease. It was a team fast at starting, with 
a nimble line and a back-field oiled to per- 
fection. Crouched on benches on the 
California side of the field the coast 
players sat and idly watched their speedy 
opponents. They had never run up 
against that kind of speed. 
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At the finish of their practice the visit- 
ors romped to light blankets and benches, 
while the crowd roared. Cocky they 
looked, and quite pleased, these sons of 
Ohio, as they sat down to watch the bulky 
Native Sons perform. They didn’t crouch; 
they sat up with halfamiles etched upon 
their faces. 

“Let them show us something,” their 
glowing countenances seemed to read. 
“Lets see some bird throw a ball like 
Hal does.” 

On the opposite side of the field Jim 


Reid slowly got up. “Now comes the 
psychology stuff, Winslow,” he said 
softly, as he calmly faced his players. 
“Every man but Hickey line up behind 
the goal,” he snapped, plucking his cigar 
stub out of his mouth. “You, Hickey, 
after the others get down the field, go out 
on the Sfey-yand line and throw that ball 
through the goal posts. Keep on throwing 
it until I tell you to stop, and don’t miss. 
You fellows retrieve it and kick it back.” 
To the far end of the field romped the 
team, while the Ohio players looked 
mildly on. They (Continued on page 165) 


Curious Ways of Getting Hurt, 
If You Are Not Careful 


Five times as many accident insurance claims are paid to people 
who are injured right in their own homes as are paid to | 
people injured in railroad and steamship travel 


An Interview with Louis F. Butler, President of the 
| Travelers Insurance Company 


_ By Herbert Waring 


NE cold night last winter, an 
insurance man of Hartford, 
after attending a lecture on fire 
prevention, stopped his auto- 
mobile at a drug store to buy 

denatured alcohol. After pouring the 
alcohol into the radiator of his machine to 
to prevent the water from freezing, he 
wanted to see how high the mixture came 
in the tank. Sohe struck a match and held 
it over the opening. An ex- 
losion immediately fol- 
owed. The insurance man 
was badly burned and his 
sight was permanently in- 
jured. 

Many men have been 
hurt in exactly the same 
way; and the strange thing 
about it is that every one 
of these men must have 
known better—as the in- 
surance man certainly did. 

Some years ago, a guide 
for touring parties, just be- 
fore starting on a round- 
the-world journey, insured 
himself against accident. 
From that time, until the 
other day, the insurance 
company received no com- 
munication from him other 
than remittances for his 
annual premium. But the 
other day this letter came: 


Since I took out an accident 
policy, have been around the 
world five times. Never got a 
scratch. Home from last trip 
yesterday. This morning went 
down-cellar. Somebody had 
left a whitewash bucket on the 
stairs. Fell over the bucket. 
Broke my collar bone. 


I 


In traveling around the 
world, with the employees 
of railroad and steamship 
lines looking out for him, the guide had 
escaped injury. But at home, where he 
had not only to be careful on his own ac- 
count, but to be on his guard against the 
carelessness of others, he promptly met 
with an accident. 

The largest accident ‘insurance com- 
panies are paying about five times as 
many claims to people hurt in their homes 


aA 


CANNOT tell you the most dangerous s 
United States,” says Mr. Butler, “but 
you one of the safest, if you are willing to do what 
ou are told to do for your own 
orty-second Street and Fifth 
City, one of the busiest street intersections in the world 
and one of the best protected. 
you live, one of the safest places for you is likewise at 
the busiest street intersection, because traffic men are 
on duty there to save you from harm through your own 
carelessness. 
“For nearly all of us the most dangerous time of day 

is between four and five o’clock in the afternoon. This 
might be called the ‘fatigue’ hour. Then, whether we 
are engaged in some hazardous occupation in machine 
shop or factory, or following ordinary work in offices, 
or returning home from a shopping trip, we are tired 
and more careless than at other times of the day. 
Watch yourself, and see if the little slips you make with 
the ink bottle and mucilage, the small collisions you 
have with objects in the office or at home, do not occur 
more frequently about this hour. 
or not these little slips result in bad accidents, depends 
upon circumstances and your environment at the time.” 


as they are paying to people hurt on trains 
or steamships! They are paying almost 
as many claims to people hurt in their 
homes as they are paying to people hurt 
in or by automobiles! 

There is scarcely any object with which 
you come in contact at home which has 
not been a cause of accident to thousands 
of people, or which may not be the cause 
of an accident to you, if you are careless. 


The Most Dangerous 
Time of Day 


rotection. 


Perhaps one of the chandeliers in your 
house is so low that you cannot avoid a 
collision if you walk directly under it. Or 
you may have a hanging lamp located 
where you may bump into it. Perhaps 
you think you have established the habit 
of walking around the chandelier or lamp; 
but some night you will enter in the dak, 
forget about it or misjudge the distance, 


venue, New York 


In your city, wherever 


Of course, whether 


and you will collide with it. Perhaps you 
will suffer merely a slight cut on the scalp, 
but you may break your glasses, and lose 
your sight by getting a piece of the lens in 
your eye. 
Even the most useful and valuable 
household article may be a source of dan- 
er if it is not kept in its proper place. 
his applies to everything, from scissors 
to an electric fan. T ronder if, on a hot 
summer night, you ever go 
to bed with an electric fan 
running near at hand? This 
is a summer custom of 
many people, and I can tell 
you what happened to two 
of these le last sum- 
mer: Smith placed the elec- 
tric fan near the foot of his 


i bed. During the night, he 
piae ti kicked the covers ol and, 
while still asleep, put his 

It is at foot into the fan. The foot 


was so badly lacerated that 
an amputation was neces- - 
sary. Jones put the fan 
near the head of his bed 
and, on turning over in his 
sleep, flung his hand among 
the whirling blades. He 
woke up to realize that he 
had lost three fingers. 
Some of the most com- 
mon ae ident a the home 
occur when people are ste! 
ing out oF the barha. 
hey put one wet foot out 
on the tiled floor. Both the 
floor and the tub are treac 
erous footing; and a slip, 
while one is in this critical 
position, is almost certain 
to result in injury of a seri- 
ous nature. Te may mean 
only a cut or a bruise; but it 
is more likely to cause a 
bad sprain or broken bones. 
Sometimes it even results in death. id 
Of course, a bath mat, or ip wou 
tend to eliminate this danger; but our 
bathrooms are not properly equipped the 
less there is a rail ack of the tub—the 
towel rod, if solidly attached to the wall 
for instance—to take hold of when getting 
in or out. 
People who use shower baths have 


Curious Ways of Getting 


somewhat similar accidents; but in this 
case the trouble is likely to come just as 
the bather steps under the shower. If the 
water is cold, he responds to the shock 
by ‘‘hopping” to stimulate his circulation, 
and since he is hopping on wet tiles or 
concrete flooring, he is Tikely to slip and 
have a bad fall. 

One of the commonest accidents in the 
home might be considered under the head 
of traffic difficulties, since 
the person is hurt because 
he skids in turning a cor- 
ner. These accidents are 
due to unsecured rugs and 
over-polished floors. _ 

In recent years, acci- 

dents of this kind have 
greatly increased because 
of. the growing preference 
for hard-wood floors and 
rugs. People have frac- 
tured their skulls, broken 
arms and legs, sustained Å 
internal injuries, and met & 
with death through this 
cause. Ifthe danger spot 
is just beyond the thresh- 
old of a room, it seems 
better to have no rug at 
all than to have a very 
light-weight rug, which 
will look to the person 
entering like an isle of 
refuge but which serves 
only ‘to accomplish his 
downfall. 


EVERY spring, at ` 
bouse rani time, 

people used to be hurt by 
falling off chairs or step- 
ladders while taking down 
pictures or restoring them 
tothe walls. Many others 
were hurt while removing 
the sitting-room stove to 
the woodshed. Nowadays, 
however, neither one of 
these accidents is of com- 
mon occurrence. I take 
it that pictures are not 
suspended on long wires 
to the same extent that 
they used to be, but are 
hung from nails behind 
the pictures. To hang 
them in this way, people 
do not need to climb up 
to reach the molding. 

The widely distributed 
use of the furnace seems 
to account for the fact 
that stove accidents have 
become uncommon. It 
was never the kitchen 
stove, you know, but al- 
ways that mammoth affair of the sitting- 
room that went into exile for the summer. 
I can’t say that I regret the passing of the 
time when we got out the “rollers,” and 
covered the mantelpiece with soot, and 
summoned the aeionbort to help lift and 
shove, and then invited the whole com- 
munity to howl with us because the stove 
had come down on our toes! 

Every spring a number of people break 
their fingers, or bruise and cut themselves 
in beginning the seasonal pastime of swat- 
ting flies. And there is another type of 
accident that is fast becoming so numerous 
that insurance men will tell you it is a 
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part of the history of our time. I mean 
the accidents caused by “home-brew.” 

One evening not long ago, a man who 
was visiting at a friend’s home was in- 
vited by his host to come into the kitchen 
to have a taste of home-brew. 

“Why the kitchen?” asked the friend, 
laughing. ‘“‘Isn’t it admitted to the par- 
lor?” 

“Tt isn’t that,” said the host; “but 
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LOUIS F. BUTLER 


Louis F. Butler, at the age of fifty, is a commanding figure in the insurance 
world. He has been president of the Travelers Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Connecticut, since 1915, his career with the company having 
begun in 1890, when he was nineteen years old. From a position asclerk Mr. 
Butler rose to the presidency by successive steps, serving as the company’s 
assistant actuary, then as actuary of the Casualty Department, assistant 
secretary, and then as vice president. When he was first employed in the 
home office of The Travelers Insurance, there were only sixty employees, 
but to-day Mr. Butler has under his direction more than four thousand 
employees in the home office alone, besides an enormous field organi- 
zation throughout the whole country. The Travelers is the largest 
multiple-line insurance company in the world, selling life, health, and 
liability as well as casualty insurance. For accidents alone, the company 
has paid over 714,000 claims, totaling an amount exceeding $51,100,000 


when I open a bottle I never know just 
where the cork is going! I don’t want to 
spoil the furniture, and 1 wouldn’t want 
to break the glass over Grandfather’s pic- 
ture!” 

So they went to the kitchen and the 
brew master proceeded with the cere- 
monies while his friend bent over in front 
of him, laughing at the struggle the host 
was having with the cork and bottle be- 
tween his knees. Suddenly, in the midst 
of the merriment, the cork flew out and 
struck the host’s friend in the eye! All 
the pleasantry at once became a tragedy; 
for a visit to the doctor disclosed the fact 


that the flying cork had cost the man the 
loss of sight in the injured eye. 

Many of these home-brews, made by 
the inexperienced from untested recipes, 
contain tremendous force. Accidents hap- 

n not only because the corks fly out, 

ut also because some of these mixtures 
are like high explosives in their sensitive- 
ness to shock. In such cases, the bottles 
themselves may break, the flying glass 
causing dangerous cuts as 
well as loss of eyesight. 

Serious accidents are 
always happening in and 
around the home because 
of trifling emergencies. 
You ‘may be trying to 
open a door that sticks. 
After exerting consider- 
able strength in vain, you 
may give way to impa- 
tience and jerk the door 


violently. It opens sud- 
denly and you have a bad 
all, 


Or perhaps you cannot 
get a painter as promptly 
as you desire and you 
decide to do the work 
yourself. So you mount 
the stepladder, and in 
stepping from the ladder 
to a window sill you fall, 
thrusting your arm 
through the glass. Or per- 
haps some object that has 
fallen has to be recovered 
from behind the bed. 
Then, as one man did in 
crawling under the bed to 
recover his wife’s shears, 
you might be unfortunate 
enough to run a needle 
into your breast bone! 


FATHER, whosechild 

has been disobedient, 
will start hastily across the 
room to catch the child. 
The rug slips, and the 
father breaks his arm. 
A man will come down 
from his porch to drive a 
stray dog out of the 
flower bed, and then hold 
the gate open so the dog 
can go into the street. 
As the dog passes through 
the man may feel war- 
ranted in driving a vigor- 
ous kick after the dog. 
His other foot is jerked 
from under him, and he 
falls violently to the 
ground, striking upon the 
upturned teeth of his 
child’s little garden rake. 
This has actually occurred. 

Or, perhaps, you have been much cha- 
grined because your rooster has been 
annoying your neighbors by flying over 
the fence into their yards. Resolutely you 
determine to end that trouble once for all. 
You go into the house for a pair of shears 
and you start to catch the rooster, with 
the intention of clipping his wings. In the 
pursuit, you fall in such a way that you 
are severely wounded by the shears in 
your hip pocket. Then you realize that if 
yen had used common sense you would 

ave left them in a safe place while you 
caught the rooster. (Continued on page 145) 


Marvelous Secrets Revealed 
‘By the Microscope 


Under the lens we discover that a thimbleful of ordinary water 
contains more living creatures than the whole human 


population of the earth 


An Interview with Professor Alexander Silverman, head of 
the Department of Chemistry, University of Pittsburgh 


HERE is, all about us, a marvel- 

ous but invisible world—invisi- 

ble to the naked eye. It is a 

world of beauty and of wonder; 

a Great. Beyond, which, never- 
theless, we touch, taste, and smell. But 
the only thing that reveals it to our eyes 
is the microscope. 

The astronomer with his telescope 
brings us the story of another Great Be- 
yond—the universe of stars. But the 
scientist turns his microscope on the in- 
finitely little things close at hand. And it 
not only reveals some of the most enchant- 
ing secrets of nature, but it tells us how to 
save life, to guard health, and to improve 
the quality of the clothes we wear, the 
food we eat, the tools we work with, and 
the objects we use and handle every day. 

To give you some idea of what this little 
instrument can do, suppose that some 
piant god could look at a human 

eing through a microscope, which, 
like some of our own microscopes, 
would magnify an object by 2,000 
diameters. What would a man look 
like? 

A six-foot man would seem to be 
more than two miles tall. His foot 
would be almost one third of a mile 
long. Every two-inch hair on his 
head would be about 350 feet in 
length; and the area of the palm of 
his hand would have to be computed 
in acres. 

These figures do not give you an 
exaggerated idea of the power of 
microscopes. In rare cases an object 
may be magnified even 3,000 times. 
In studying bacteria and high-grade 
steels, lenses that Pean A from 
1,500 to 2,000 times are commonly 
used. 

The naked eye of the average per- 
son can distinguish separate objects 
or lines up to only about 150 to the 
inch. If there are more than this, 
they appear as a solid color. So you 
can understand how far beyond our 
sight are the red corpuscles of the 
blood; because, if some 3,000 of these 
corpuscles were laid side by side the line 
would cover just about an inch. And, of 
course, the blood corpuscles are really 
quite large compared with many objects 
which can be seen with perfect ease under 
the microscope. In examining many ob- 
jects we do not need lenses that will mag- 


By Richard Kent: 


nify more than from ten to fifty times. 

Accompanying this article you will see 
a photograph of twenty-one men— Presi- 
dents, statesmen, and generals of the 
United States. A group picture of this 
kind was very popular, and was seen in 
many offices and homes throughout the 
country some years after the Civil War. 
Twenty or thirty years ago, a manufac- 
turer of lenses thought it would be an 
interesting thing to reduce this group 
photograph to the size of a mere speck, so 
that, to see the pictures of these men, you 
would have to use a microscope. This 
speck on a microscope slide is about half 
the size of a pinhead. 

This photograph of the twenty-one 
men which is reproduced with this article 
was actually made from the speck on a 
microscopic slide, by aid of camera and 
microscope. It shows just how this 


The above is an enlarged picture of a fly 
in a piece of amber. In reality, the fly is 
only as large as one of the commas on 
this page. Here it is magnified 100 times 


speck, half the size of a pinhead, looks 
when magnified one hundred times. 

You will wonder how we make photo- 
graphs of objects which are invisible to the 
eye. The operation is a comparatively 
simple one. Any amateur photographer 
ought to be able to do it after a little ex- 
perimenting. 


First, the lens is removed from the 
camera, and then the camera opening is 
lowered over the top of the microscope. 
The little wheel which raises or lowers the 
tube of the microscope is then turned until 
the image to be photographed is perfectly 
clear on the ground glass of the camera. 
Next, you insert your plate holder and 
make an exposure of from a fraction of a 
second to several minutes, depending on 
the object to be photographed and the in- 
tensity of light. The more you draw out 
the bellows of your camera, the greater 
will you masii the object. Remember, 
of course, to have the object photo- 
graphed and the plate in the camera 
absolutely parallel. 

Have you ever seen a butterfly’s wing, 
really seen one? You haven’t if you have 
merely looked at it with the naked eye; 
because then you have seen only its fine 
velvety texture. But if you look at it 
under a microscope, magnified a hun- 
dred times, the beautiful reds, blues, 
yellows, and greens which comprise 
the brilliant livery of the insect will 
appear as hundreds of minute scales, 
which overlap one another like tiles 
on a roof. The butterfly’s wing is 
covered with scales just as a fish is. 
Each scale is flask-shaped, with its 
narrow end fitted into a tiny socket 
of the wing structure. hen the 
scales are rubbed off, nothing remains 
but a transparent substance trav- 
ersed by veins. 

How many wings has a bee? Four. 
But how many wings has a bee when 
it flies? Under the microscope we see 
that the bee has a clever device for 
uniting its front and hind wings dur- 
ing flight. On the front edge of the 
hind wings, the microscope shows us 
a row of tiny hooks, and when a bee 
starts to fly it hooks these wings toa 
ridge on the hind edge of the fore 
wings, so that, for flying purposes, 
the ie really seems to have but two 

wings. 

You have observed how partial 
the house fly is to sugar; and perhaps you 
think that a fly lighting on a lump of sugar 
gnaws away a grain or two. But the fly 
has no biting apparatus, only a proboscis, 
or sucking mouth. When a fly iights on 
the sugar he thrusts out this proboscis and 
emits from it a drop of liquid. Presently, 
this liquid dissolves a little of the sugar, 
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and the fly satisfies 
its craving for sweets 
by sucking up the 
sugar-laden fluid. 

All your life you 
have beard people 
use the phrase “‘a fly 
buried in amber,” as 
a figure of speech. 
Now, accompanying 
this article you will 
see a photograph 
which shows what a 
fly buried in amber 
gum looks like when 
magnified a hundred 
times. 


HAPPEN to own 

alittle piece of am- 
ber which was found 
in a European mine. 
It is about one 
eighth of an inch 
thick and a half- 
inch square. In the 
center of this amber 
is a spot about the 
size of the printed 
comma used in punc- 
tuating this article. 
It is an ancient fly i 
that alighted on some resin or gum which 
oozed from a tree thousands of years ago 
and buried the insect alive. In actual size 
it is hardly big enough for you to see that 
it is a fly. 

Some time ago, when I was using the 
miscroscope to find ways of improving 
enamels on steel, I had to devise a new 
method of lighting in order to see the inner 
surface of deep narrow dishes with greater 
clarity under the microscope. The illu- 
minator I devised is a small, ring-like 
tungsten bulb, which sur- 
rounds the lower lens of the 
microscope and throws the 
light down upon the object 
under the lens. Now when I 
look at the fly in the amber 
by aid of this light, I behold 
one of the most beautiful 
sights you can imagine. The 
fly is adorned along its sides, 
back, and head with the 
rarest tinges of gold and all 
the iridescent colors of the 
rainbow. No object in nature 
that I know, and certainly no 
royal personage, has ever 
equaled in splendor the mar- 
velous colorings of: this fly 
under the microscope, with 
this method of illumination. 
So, when people talk about a 
fly in amber, I always see in 
my mind’s eye this wonder- 
fully beautiful spectacle re- 
vealed by the microscope. 

Recently I heard the story 
of a maker of hack saws— 
steel saws used in sawing 
metal—who went to a manu- 
facturer of microscopes and 
said something like this: “ For 
years I have made just as 
good a hack saw as I knew 
how, as good as any on the 
market. But now my cus- 
tomers are bringing them 

ack to me, saying they are 
no good. I know they are no 


they die. 


and frequently in chalk. 


found on rocks or other objects in the water. 
species of them have been described. They produce as many 
generations within a few months as the human race has 
produced in its entire history. 
plants sink through the water and form sediment. Richmond, 
Virginia, is built on a bed of diatom material forty feet deep 
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These exquisite little objects, which look like blown glass, are the 
shells of minute sea animals called foraminifera. 
which have membranous coverings, leave no permanent trace when 
But the ‘‘hard shells’’ are found in ocean sands, mud, 
Those shown here are magnified 100 times 


good! They won’t stand up. Can the 
microscope help me out of my trouble?” 
The microscope manufacturer, of course, 
pointed out that the trouble with the hack 
saw must be in the quality of the steel. I 
understand that a chemist was employed 
to help in removing the trouble, and this is 
the way a chemist would go about it: 
First, he would take one of the good 
hack saws and one of the poor hack saws 
and fracture them. The surfaces of the 
broken parts would be ground off smooth 


The picture above gives a faint idea of the beauties revealed 
by the microscope. These diatoms, which to the naked eye 
appear to be formless atoms of dust, were originally plants 


Other varieties, 


Over 10,000 


In time, these microscopic 
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and highly polished. 
Next, these surfaces 
would be “etched.” 
That is, an acid 
would be put on the 
surfaces and this 
acid would eat away 
the metal structure 
of the steel, leaving 
a honeycombed car- 
bon structure. Then, 
under a high-power 
microscope, this 
structure could be 
studied in detail. 

The structure of 
the good steel would 
appear fine and uni- 
form, while the 
structure of the poor 
steel would appear 
coarse and irregular. 
If the minute struc- 
ture of the good 
steel were photo- 
graphed with the 
aid of a microscope, 
this photograph 
could then be used 
as one of the specifi- 
cations for the kind 
of steel the hack-saw 
maker required from the steel makers. 

We have learned that you cannot tell 
the quality of steel merely by knowing the 
ingredients of which it is composed. You 
must know as well what its microscopical 
structure is. You can take five pieces of 
iron of identical chemical composition, 
and yet, if you treat each of them differ- 
ently in heating and tempering, you will 
have five different steels. So the steel 
maker is a constant user of the microscope, 
utilizing it to select the right kind of steels 
for rails, girders, automobile 
axles, razor blades, and very 
fine tools. He uses it, too, to 
see why certain steels deterio- 
rate under stress, strain, or 
vibration. Manufacturers of 
aluminum, brass, bronze, and 
other metals and alloys de- 
pend on the microscope in 
similar ways. 


JN THE past, we have had 
terrible railroad accidents 
due to broken rails. Owing to 
various causes, the molecules 
of the steel rail, under the 
stress and strain of service, 
had failed to hold together 

roperly, and the rail crystal- 
lized and broke. The micro- 
scope has been a tremendous 
factor in improving the struc- 
ture of steel rails; to-day, ac- 
cidents due to this cause have 
been almost entirely elimi- 
nated. 

I wonder if thé average 
man knows that he really 
shaves with a saw. Under the 
microscope, we see that the 
edge of a razor blade is not, 
as it appears to the naked eye, 
a thin, straight, sharp line. 
Instead, the edge has very 
fine teeth, just like a saw. So 
the manufacturer of razor 
blades uses the microscope to 
test his product. He must 
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know that the razor’s teeth are just right 
and regular, or else the customer may get a 
blade that will scratch or, at any rate, 
provide a poor shaving edge. 

If you have ever held in your hand a 
ball bearing from the wheel of your old 
bicycle or from your automobile, you 
know how smooth, round, and highly pol- 
ished it is. Ball bearings are used to pro- 
vide a smoothly-turning surface for the 
shafts and other parts of many of our 
high-grade machines, and these bearings 
have to be perfect, or they may be respon- 
sible for an accident, or may cause very 
great loss of time and money. 

You might look at a ball 
bearing just finished in the fac- 
tory and think that certainly 
this smooth and perfect-look- 
ing bit of highly-polished steel 
could have no defect. And yet, 
when we look at this same 
bearing under a microscope 
which magnifies five hundred 
times, we may find flaws due to 
imperfections in the steel, such 
as gas pockets and particles of 
slag; or we may find that the 
bearing has been cracked in 
working. 


[E THE bearing has been fin- 
ished, even to the polishing, 
we will see many fine scratches 
onits surface. These are not im- 
perfections; they were made by 
the abrasive au bernas used in 
grinding and polishing. If the 
abrasive did not attack the sur- 
face, it would not polish. 

So here is another use for the 
microscope; the maker of abra- 
sives uses it to see that his 
grinding material is made up of 
grains that have sharp, cutting 
edges. Under the microscope, 
these tiny, almost invisible, 
grains which are used in metal 
polish appear as big and rough 
as chunks of coal. The finer 
the granules, the finer the 
scratches and therefore the 
better polish results. 

The hair spring of your 
watch rests in the cavity of a 
jewel, an emerald or a ruby. 

his cavity is measured in hun- 
dredths of an inch, and the 
slightest roughness or devia- 
tion in it would interfere with 
the accuracy of the movement. 
So the jewel worker, in making 
pinions for watch movements, uses the 
microscope as an aid in eliminating imper- 
fections from this cavity so that its depth 
and circumference will fit perfectly the 
part that is contained in it. 

The phonograph record is a hard-rubber 
composition; a sort of liquid that has been 
cooled until it is like very hard taffy. 
Before the waves which reproduce sound 
are cut into the disk, the material of which 
the record is made is examined under the 
microscope to make certain that it is 
smooth and fine enough. After the im- 

ression has been made, the record should 
be examined again, although a playing 
test will also reveal imperfections. Soun 
waves appear as deep hills and valleys; 
and if there are rough granules or other 
flaws which would cause harsh and grat- 
ing sounds these are plainly visible. 


center of the square. 


The American Magazine 


Ordinary blue blotting paper gives us 
one of the most beautiful sights in all this 
world which lies beyond the vision of the 
unaided eye. By aid of a microscope you 
see that the fibers of the blotter are trans- 
parent and airy, some of them as blue as 
the sky. They interlace one another in 
fantastic, lacelike curves, and between 
them are vistas of all shades of blue. Any 
lover of the color blue ought sometime to 
ask a friend who owns a microscope to 
show him what blotting paper looks like. 

The fibers of blotting paper must be 
loose, so that they will readily absorb ink 


At the bottom of the picture above is an exact reproduc- 
tion of a microscopic slide, showing a small speck in the 
Under a microscope which 
magnifies 100 times this speck proves to be the picture 
of twenty-one famous Americans, seen in the oval above, 
which was photographed through the microscope lens 


or other liquids; and the manufacturer 
uses the microscope to make certain that 
his process gives a paper which is satisfac- 
tory in this respect. In blotters that 
smear, instead of absorbing ink, the fibers 
are too compact. In the manufacture of 
other kinds of paper, the microscope has 
been used to develop processes that pro- 
duce papers with long, strong, tough 
fibers. 

If I were a paper salesman, I would 
never be without a microscope capable of 
magnifying from fifty to two hundred 
diameters. Usually, paper salesmen, 
when they want to Jeaonigeaes the 
strength of one paper in comparison with 
another, do so by tearing, or having the 
customer tear, samples of the papers. To 
make ) real test of the comparative tear- 
ing strength of two papers of a similar 


character would require a delicate ma 
chine. But the microscope will show ata 
glance whether the fibers are long and 
strong, or of the short and imperfect kind 
that make an inferior paper. 

If you look at a fiber of raw cotton 
under the microscope, you see that it is 
twisted in corkscrew fashion, though not 
regularly nor throughout its whole length. 
This curious twisting is a very valuable 
characteristic of these plant hairs; the 
greater the number of twists and the 
pon their regularity, the more valua- 

le the cotton is for wearing purposes. 

In some of our great modern 
laundries, the microscope is 
used to determine the basis of 
settlement for injured table 
linen or garments. The owner 
of the article may lay the en- 
tire blame on the laundry, but 
sometimes the microscope re- 
veals that the damage was due 
to defects in the original fabric. 
Linen, cotton, and other fab- 
rics can be magnified until the 
threads of the warp and woof 
appear as large as ropes, bring- 
ing out the defects due to 
weaving or the character of the 
fibers, and clearly showing, 
perhaps, that the trouble is not 
gutly to be charged to the 
aundryman. Jn some cases, 
the microscope shows that the 
trouble began with a slight cut, 
for which the wearer might 
have been responsible. 


T IS easy to determine by the 

microscope whether a piece 
of goods is made of natural or of 
artificial silk. Under the micro- 
scope, you can see the ragged, 
hairy projections of the fibers 
of the natural silk; while the 
minute structure of artificial 
silk, or mercerized cotton, is 
usually perfectly smooth. This 
is because artificial silk is made 
by chemically treating cotton 
until it is in the form of a 
liquid. This liquid is then 
squirted through a very fine 
mesh, and comes out in tiny, 
rodlike threads; and these little 
rods, of which artificial silk is 
made, are perfectly smooth. | 

For certain purposes, arti- 
ficial silk is an admirable prod- 
uct; and, in making it still 
closer in resemblance to real 
silk, some manufacturers have devised 
processes (in part by aid of the micro- 
scope)which give the fibers of artificial 
silk roughnesses which are very similar to 
those of real silk. But under the micro- 
scope the difference between the silk fibers 
and the artificial ones is easily discernible. 

Two dyes may be of exactly the same 
color; yet, when used, they may produce 
very different color effects in the game 
fabric. This is due to the fact that dyes 
made of different materials, though of the 
same color, are absorbed differently by 
the fabric. For example, we might have 
two green dyes of the same color, one a 
vegetable dye and the other a coal-tar dye, 
but, when used in dyeing, one gives the 
fabric a yellow-green color and the other 
gives it a bluish-green tint. Through the 
microscope we see that one of the dyes has 


Marvelous Secrets 


been absorbed by the fibers, while the 
other dye has remained on the surfacé. 
The microscope has disclosed many 
pests and blights that attack garden veg- 
etables, fruit trees, and grains; and thus 
the instrument has caused a great revolu- 
tion in the methods of farm- 
ing. Together, the chemist, 
naturalist, and microscopist 
have combined to fight these 
blights, and the methods the 
have devised are saying mil- 
lions of dollars every year. 


SOME of these pests are 
fought by means of sprays 
containing poisons, such as 
lead arsenate. It is very im- 
portant that the chemicals 
sprayed on fruit trees and 
plants should cover the sur- 
face thoroughly, to make sure 
of killing the blight. So 
makers of these sprays: have 
been studying the manner in 
which their products dry. 
They spray surfaces with 
their chemicals; then, when 
the spray has dried, examine 
it microscopically, and this 
examination shows them 
whether their spray dries 
evenly over the whole surface, 
or whether it dries unevenly 
and in lumps. Then their 
methods of manufacture can 
be adapted to producing 
sprays which, when applied 
to plants or trees, will cover 
the surface uniformly when 


dry. 

The first step in making 
glass enamel is to combine certain min- 
erals and chemicals. They are melted and 
then run into water, where the mass 
breaks up into coarse, rough particles 
called a “frit.” This material is ground 
very fine, mixed with various other chem- 
icals, and the object to be enameled is then 
sprayed with the powder suspended in 
water. After the spraying, the object is 
dried, and baked to harden the enamel. 

Insufficient heating of the frit tefore it 
enters the spraying mixture, or in- 
sufficient baking of the sprayed arti- 
cle, may fail to drive out the gases 
from the enamel. These gases then 
form large and irregular-sized bub- 
bles, which weaken the enamel and 
make it unsatisfactory in use. You 
might look at the surface of a blue 
glass enamel and see nothing wron 
with it. It looks fine, smooth, aed 
hard. Under the microscope, how- 
ever, you behold bubbles enlarged to 
the size of small peas. When he finds 
such imperfections, the manufacturer 
knows that he must change his meth- 
ods of heating or baking. By using 
the microscope in this way, enamels 
have been perfected for lining kettles 
used in dye and explosives factories, 
and for the lining of the big steel 
tanks in which milk is brought from 
the rural districts to our cities. 

The microscope is one of the most 
important factors in the detection of 
forgeries ‘and counterfeits. Fraudu- 
lent additions and interlineations in 
documents can often be detected by 
the lens. k 

Suppose you give someone a receipt 


Revealed by the Microscope, by RICHARD KENT 


reading this way: “Received from 


, 
the sum of ten thousand dollars,” and be- 
low this line your signature appears. The 
holder of the receipt might add after the 
word “dollars” these words, “‘in full to 
date.” These words, of course, entirely 


These fragments, which look like pieces of rock or of coal, 
are really specks of powdered corundum, used in grinding 
and polishing metals and precious stones. 
have sharp edges in order to do their work weii. 
microscope is invaluable in studying metals, textiles, paper, 
the effect of dyes, and in many other fields of industry 


change the significance of the receipt. 

The man who thus fraudulently alters 
the receipt you gave him may do so in such 
a careless way that the microscope will re- 
veal evidence tending to prove his guilt. 
Suppose that, in crossing the “t” in the 
ward “date,” he is careless enough to 
draw this cross line out until it intersects 
some letter in your signature. If he does 
do this, then the microscope will reveal 
the fact; fcr through the lens you can 


This picture shows how a tiny piece of 
linen—only a few threads square—looks 


under the microscope. The instrument 
is used by manufacturers of all kinds 
of cloth in selecting raw materials 


They must 
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plainly see that the ink of the cross line of 
the “t” is superimposed upon the ink film 
of the letter in your signature. 

Some time ago, I served as a witness in 
the prosecution of a man who was accused 
of raising one-dollar bills to twenty-dollar 
bills. The microscopic ex- 
amination showed that the 
original figures of the bill had 
been scratched off. It also 
showed that the green ink, 
used in putting on the new 
figures, had run. Where this 
green ink had run, the bill- 
raiser had used a white water- 
color pigment in an effort to 
conceal the condition. 
` In the room of the accused 
man, secret service agents 
had found a bottle of green 
ink and also some white 
water-color pigment. The 
microscope was used in court 
to show the judge and jury 
that when this green ink from 
the bottle was put on the bill, 
it was absorbed in just the 
same way as the green ink 
used in raising the bill. Fur- 
ther, the microscope showed 
that the white pigment found 
in the man’s room had the 
same granular formations as 
the white pigment on the bill. 
Thus, the microscope con- 
tributed part of the evidence 
on which the counterfeiter 
was convicted. 

The 

HERE are about 1,500,- 

000,000 human beings on 
the globe—perhaps a few more. 
But the microscopist who has made studies 
in this field will tell you that he can take a 
thimbleful of water from a rain barrel, or 
from the imprint left by a cow’s hoof in 
some soggy field, and show you that in 
this small amount of water, a thimbleful, 
there are many times more living creatures 
than there are human beings on the earth! 
One drop of this water is really a miniature 
world with a vast population, composed 
of millions of tiny organisms. 

You have heard so much about 
bacteria which cause disease that you 
may think all bacteria are dangerous. 
As you know, there are bacteria 
which produce such diseases as tuber- 
culosis, typhoid fever, Asiatic cholera, 
pneumonia, influenza, colds, diph- 
theria, tetanus, and other diseases. 
Yet it is a comfort to know that for 
every one of the known harmful bac- 
teria we have millions of harmless 
and useful ones. 


“The animals are small, but often ap- 
parent to the trained eye. Some take the 
form of narrow brownish tubes, adherent 
to the lower surface of floating chips, 
boards, waterlogged sticks, or submerged 
stems of grasses. The little tubes branch 
like miniature trees, and spread over the 
surface to which they adhere. Often the 
are attached by the base only, the ránk 
and the branches floating and waving in 
the water. The animals secreting these 
tubes livein them, retiring into their homes 
at a slight disturbance of the water. On 
recovering from fright they peer out of 
the entrance to their homes spreading 
their beautiful tentacles. 

“When colonies of these animals are 
removed to the (Continued on page 86) 


I Picked My Goal at Ten— 
Reached It at Sixty 


I was like a ship sailing against the wind; I tacked this way and 
that; but all the time I was creeping nearer to the 
point I had chosen when I was a boy 


By Herbert Quick 


Author of “Vandemark’s Folly,” ete. 


N a way, I reached my goal at sixty; 
that is, for fifty years I kept my eye 
fixed on the goal I had picked at ten 
—and I finally reached it. But you 
know about goals. When one is 
reached, it is only a néw starting point for 
another which has come into view. 

Since I was ten years old I have had, as 
my object in life, success in literature. For 
the sake of this article, I am going to 
assume that I have attained success; 
though I know how far short I have fallen 
of what I should like to do. But it is at 
least the sort of success that I had in 
mind when | started out. 

Plenty of boys and girls 
of ten have such ambitions; 
+ but you should have seen 
me! You would smile— 
and then, maybe you would 
be sobered by the thought 
that any little guttersnipe, 
no matter what his appear- 
ance, no matter how cer- 
tainly he seems doomed to 
obscurity and frustration, 
may be a burning fire of 
ambitions loftier than your 
own. 

Not that I was a gutter- 
snipe. I did not know what 
a gutter is. I was sub- 
merged in the barrenness 
of a frontier community— 
in a neighborhood without 
books, without culture in 
the literary sense, and with- 
out schools, except of the 
most inferior sort. Sub- 
merged, too, in a period of 

verty; for the panic of 
73 came when I was twelve 
years old. 

This was the environ- 
ment. But the people were 
of good stock, and there was in my family 
a strain of poetry and a hunger for mental 
food. I was free to roam the prairies, out 
in the open, and alone day after day. Sol- 
itude is a blessing which many a young 
mind is denied—to its ruin. 

You would have smiled if you had seen 
me at ten and have known that I was 
aiming at the goal of literary success. If 
you had seen me after the frost was out of 
the ground, I should have been bare- 
footed. My feet, in all probability, would 
have been afflicted with festered sores, 
from the stubs of grass on the burnt 
prairie. I should have been either going 
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ce 


to school, or sitting—my white Dutch 
hair hanging down over my face—on the 
old wooden forms in the poor little school- 
house, reciting to a teacher who did not 
know as much about some of the common 
branches, all that were taught, as I did; 
or I should have been following the plow 
or the harrow, limping along over the 
clods; or mounted on an old cream-colored 
mare, herding the cattle. Or I should 
have been seen, armed with a loop of 
string, snaring gophers to keep them from 
digging up the corn. Or perhaps, in a 
rare case, I should have been carrying a 


The Greatest Mistake a Boy 


Can Make 


HE most serious mistake a boy can 
make,” says Mr. Quick, ‘“‘is to fail to 

evaluate properly his own powers. It is 
` every person’s Riddle of the Sphinx. 


“Once or twice in later life I have sized 
up some person who was lost, as I was for 
so long, because he had no proper Person- 
ality Gauge; and I have started him on 
work for which he was adapted. It is 
great sport. We should have a Coast and 
Geodetic Personality Survey somewhere 
for the express and sole purpose of finding 
out what boys and girls are good for.” 


string of little fish caught in the pellucid 
brook which ran buried in tall grass. 
Always, under proper conditions, I 
should have been seen with my hands full 
of flowers. And if you had started some- 
thing in the way of a discussion of history 
or literature, you would have laughed 
your head off, metaphorically speaking, 
at the things I should have told you— 
astounding things for a little prairie boy 
to know. For I should have told you the 
history of almost any county in Ohio, al- 
though I was born in Iowa. The lives of 
all the Presidents would have been at my 
tongue’s end. If you had wanted to know 


the capital of any state, or the geographt 
cal relations of Japan to Siberia or Korea, 
I should have told you glibly. 

But also I should have swamped you 
in tales of Indian fighting, of bandits, of 
knights, ladies, princes, and kings. Piracy 
was a daily amusement with me; and the 
struggles of guttersnipes upward to suc- 
cess in the cities were as familiar as the 
way to the cow yard. And, while most of 
the stuff would have shown that I had 
read the worst of “literature,” I should 
have astonished you by familiarity with 
many of the poems of the Cary Sisters, 

ucy Larcom, Holmes, Bry- 

ant, Trowbridge, and with 
some of the writings of 
Beecher, Mrs. Stowe, and 
the Reverend John Hall. . 
Where did this little, 
scared-to-death, clumsy 
bumpkin get all this mess 
of awful trash, mingled 
with dull history, blood- 
and-thunder, and sickish 
love? 
Well, it was merely the 
loot of a young mind which 
took in everything it could 
get, no matter what; the 
plunder of the odd flotsam 
and jetsam of printed mat- 
eter which came to me. 
Whenever any of the neigh- 
bors happened to get hold 
of anything in printed form, 
it was quite the custom to 
say, “Save it for Herbie 
Quick. He'll be glad to 
read it!” i 
I had a history of Ohio 
by counties. I had the 
Bible—but when I got to 
the repetition of the plans 
and specifications of Solo- 
mon’s Temple, I nearly always quit and 
went at something else. I had a file of 
twenty months of that wonderful maga- 
zine, “Our Young Folks,” which accounts 
for my slight acquaintance with all the 
food writers of America—so far as they 

ad contributed to that magazine during 
those twenty months. I knew all the 
matter in McGuffey’s Sixth Reader, and 
in all the readers up to the Sixth. 

But, mginly, I had familiarized myself 
with palaces, thrones, donjon-keeps, fair 
ladies, brave men, robbers, dwarfs, al 
chemists, mountain and sea and wave and 
forest and stream and beasts and savages 
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and gold diggings and royalty and nobil- 
ity and gentry and plots of villainy and 
love, through almost enough New York 
“Ledgers,” “New York Weeklies,” and 
“Saturday Nights” to fill this room. 

I had gone through this trash as my 
cows went through hay. I learned to read 
so quickly that, though I began school 
when I was four and a half, I was reading 
in the fifth reader at the end of the term 
of six months. I read oceans of stuff, 
most of it bad, before I could understand 
it. So I had a world of the strangest sort 
around me, out on that raw prairie. Was 
it bad for me to read in that anarchistic, 
uncontrolled way? I am sure that it was 
the finest thing in the world. 

Moral: Let the children read good lit- 
erature; but any sort of literature is better 
than none. 

About this time I did my first work in 
fiction without knowing it. I visited a 
boy in town while my father was unload- 
ing his wheat and attending to some busi- 
ness. Ordinarily, I went to the village 
about twice a year. This boy took me out 
with a crowd of town boys, who showed 
plainly that they regarded me as out of 
their class. I was horribly sensitive, and 
sorely wounded. 

“Here now,” said my friend. “You 
dons know what fine stories Herb can 
te p? 

“Aw!” said the leader, sneeringly. 
thes go swimmin’. W-al, let him tell 
one!” 


Se WE saton the grass by the river bank 
and I told stories. Partly they were 
cribbed from the story papers; but when 
I failed to remember the details, I sup- 
lied them. And I won my audience. 
henever I went to town after that 
Charlie would get his crowd of boys and 
have me tell them stories. This success 
may have been a strong influence in fix- 
ing my mind on the goal of being a writer. 

You will say that mv heredity was all 
against me. But how do you know that? 
It is true that for many generations my 
ancestors had been pioneers and frontiers- 
men. They had a tradition that people 
should be able to read and write and ci- 
pher; but many of them had not attained 
it. But this was environment, not hered- 
ity. One of my grandfathers, who could 
not read, but who worked by the day and 
paid the tuition of his younger brothers 
and sisters, used to electrify the congrega- 
tion with his eloquent prayers. If he had 
had a different environment, he would 
have been a success in some intellectual 
pursuit. 

Nobody knows much about anyone’s 
heredity. Very few people know much 
about their own. There are thousands of 
things which we attribute to heredity, 
which belong to environment. 

And my environment was in one way 
strongly against my ambitions. In our 
family we had no college traditions. We 
did not know how to get through college 
without money, and we had no money. 
Nobody had much money in that part of 
Iowa then. There was a college a county 
or so away; but all the money I could earn 
was called for by imperative demands. 
How was I to learn Latin and Greek and 
French and the higher mathematics, un- 
less I could go to college? And how was I 
to be a writer if I did not learn these 
things? 
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HERBERT QUICK 


The author of ‘‘Vandemark’s Folly,” of which more than 75,000 copies have been 
sold since its publication last spring. Mr. Quick was born in the pioneer Iowa 
which he so vividly describes in that book. This was sixty-one years ago. He went 
to the country schools and later taught in them. Later still, he taught in town 
and city schools. Then he studied law and practiced at Sioux City, Iowa, until 
he was forty-eight years old. All this time he had his eye on literature as the pursuit 
that most appealed to him—but the time never seemed just right to begin the 
pursuing. Finally, he became an editor. Meantime he had written a few books; 
but he accepted membership on the Federal Farm Loan Bureau, which kept him 
too busy for much writing. ‘After three years he resigned; but he again veered off 
from his pursuit of literature, headed a commission to wind up the affairs of the 
American Red Cross in Siberia, almost died there, but finally came home—and 
wrote ‘‘Vandemark’s Folly.” He has written other books and many magazine arti- 
cles; but his latest novel has made the great success of which he dreamed when a 
boy. Mr. Quick is married and lives at ‘‘Coolfont,’’ Berkeley Springs, West Virginia 


We had no newspapers, except the 
county paper, so the idea of newspaper 
work never occurred to me. I did not 
think I was well enough educated to be 
great, like a newspaper man—for in the 
continued stories I had read they were all 
great men. How could a farmer boy like 
me aspire to such a high intellectual per- 
formance? 


I WAS without standards of comparison 
in any life but that around me. I spent 

ears in underestimating myself, because 
a green. I could write well when I 
was twenty—but I did not know it. I had 
first-class ambitions, but no way of know- 
ing what I could do. I did not know that 
in many ways I had been giving myself 
some very good training. 


The most serious mistake a boy can 
make is to fail to evaluate properly his 
own powers. It is every person’s Riddle 
of the Sphinx. 

Once or twice in later life I have sized 
up some person who was lost, as I was 
for so long, because he had no proper 
Personality Gauge; and I have started 
him on work for which he was adapted. 
It is great sport. We should have a 
Coast and Geodetic Personality Survey 
somewhere for the express and sole pur- 
pose of finding out what boys and girls are 
good for. 

College was not for me. The winter we 
all had typhoid fever ended that dream. 
But all through my life I have been at 
least three schemes behind. in working 
things out; I always (Continued on page 161) 
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Ruth’s knuckles were between her teeth; she tried to get to her feet; tried to call to John, in 
the hope that her voice might pierce to his consciousness and arouse him to his danger 


— 


UTH crouched in the thicket 
alone. She was afraid, and her 
fear was not the less great be 
cause it was nameless. She 

. did not know what she feared, 
nor why she feared. Mingled with her 
fear was a feeling of blank, awful loss. 
John was gone, and something reiterated 
that he would not return, that she would 
not see him again.’ She rose to her knees 
with half-formed intention to follow John, 
but sank back again. The woods were 
silent; not the faintest sound of his 
progress was audible. Had a twig snapped, 
had the brushing of his body through the 
undergrowth reached her ear, she would 
ave fled toward it for refuge. But she 
was bewildered. Even now, after the 
Passage of but a minute, she was uncer- 
tain of the direction he had taken.... A 
terrible feeling of aloneness spread over 
her. It was as if the population of the 
earth had been destroyed in a twinkling, 
and she was left, the sole survivor upon 

arth’s surface. 

t was a stranger earth upon which she 
found herself, an earth with which she had 
had sj uain tance for but half a dozen 
days. In every human mind is a vast 
store of knowledge, acquired unconscious- 
y, utilized automatically. Between this 
useful store and Ruth was drawn a 
curtain, One awakening suddenly upon 
another planet, among strange peoples, 
would duplicate the sensations experi- 
enced by Ruth since her return to con- 
sciousness in the house of Aaron Kidder. 

So the terrors she experienced were 
greater, more harrowing than would have 

cen those of another girl in like circum- 
stances, whose life and. life’s experiences 
Were open before her. 

Presently she became conscious of a 
sound; it might be the movement of a 
larger animal—it might be John return- 
ing. She lifted her head and listened. She 
Was sure no dumb creature made the 
sound; it was a human sound, and she 
uttered a little cry of relief and joy, rising 
to her feet and standing with lips parted. 
And then, thrusting aside the young 
specs roughly, thrusting his way through 
the tender forest as he was accustomed to 
thrust his way 


through life, appeared the 
Massive hea 


n and shoulders of Lucas 
Courtney. 


“You!” she said. “You!” 

tle. smiled crookedly, triumphantly. 
‘Well, my little runaway!” 

Then it was that she screamed, “John! 
John!” 

In an instant she was crushed in his 
ungentle arms, and his great hand 
` crushed her lips to silence. She struggled 
~a nightmare struggle, terrible in its 
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futility. Lucas Courtney laughed as he 
lifted her, and taunted her as he laughed. 

“John! ... John!” he repeated sar- 
donically. “I fancy your John ts occupied. 
... Your little escapade is over, my dear, 
my dear little jewel thief; and now were 
going home. And John—you seem to be 
fond of John.” 

“I love him,” she said fiercely. 

His eyes burned with the somber fire of 
jealousy. “For that,” he said, “ I hope 
he is fool enough to follow us... tke 
backwoods fool!” 


“He will follow us.” said Ruth, and she . 


knew in perfect faith that it would be so. 
“He will follow us to the end of the 
world—and then—I think—I hope—he 
will kill you, Lucas Courtney.” 

“Not quite the sentiments of a bride 
toward her husband,” Courtney said, and 
accompanied the saying with his crooked, 
malicious smile. “ But let him come. I've 
something in pickle for that boy.” 


RUTH pushed herself away from the 
man as far as his roughly restraining 
arms would permit, and then, looking into 
his face with courage in her eves, she said 
slowly, “Lucas Courtney, I remember. 
Your face has brought it back to me.... 
I remember everything.” 

“So much the better,” he said. “It 
makes explanations unnecessary. And 
did your backwoodsman really believe 
this loss-of-memory nonsense?” 

“Lucas,” she said, “let me down, and 
go. It will be better for you. If you will 
do this—if you will go quietly away, I 
will forget again all that 1s between us.” 

“And give you to him!” he laughed. 
“You underestimate me, my dear. You 
forget that I love you; you forget how I 
have craved you. ... I will have you if 
I rust wade through hell the moment 
after.” 

“Coward and liar and thief,” she said, 
and thereafter was silent. 

He strode rapidly through the woods, 
bearing her lightly with his great 
strength, uttering in her ear from time to 
time, gibes and taunts, to which she made 
no reply. Strangely enough, her terror 
had vanished. She was not afraid; but 
she suffered. She was conscious of a tre- 
mendous indignity, of the insult of his 
touch and of his presence. She felt an 
aversion for the man such as she might 
have felt for some monster—but she did 
not fear him, she hated him... . She had 
called fe Jenn for help, and she kneze he 
had heard. If she had uttered no audible 
cry, but had called to him only with her 
heart, she was sure he would -have heard 
and responded. Somewhere in the woods 
behind was John Kidder—following. 


She visualized him as he came, the 
grace of him, the certain swiftness of his 
movements, the lithe strength which 
would stand him in good stead. She had 
thrown back generations, was primitive. 
What would happen when the two men 
met, she knew, and she gloried in it. 

Lucas Courtney carried her on and on, 
mounting steadily toward the outlet from 
the sanctuary, until he reached an oval 
glade at the top of a mound. Gray rocks 

eered with ancient eyes from beneath 
its surface, indicating that the granite of 
the hills lay not deep beneath the soil 
which time had deposited upon its bosom. 
At its right was a sheer drop to a rushing 
brook a dozen feet below, but on the three 
remaining sides, it sloped gently to merge 
with the woodland which enclosed it. It 
was a lovely spot, sheltered, yet so ele- 
vated as to render visible the mammoth 
bowl rim of hills rearing their forest sides 
toward the sky. Here Courtney stopped 
and set Ruth upon her feet. 

She saw scattered about the articles he 
had brought with him: his open pack, the 
embers of his camp fire, the hand ax with 
which he had cut his wood. He com- 
menced gathering the litter, the frying 
pan and coffee pot, not hurriedly, but 
with careless leisure. 

“As good a spot as any,” he said over 
his shoulder. “If this pean of yours is 
coming, he might as well find us here.” 

“He must be near,” she said, and he 
stopped to peer at her curiously. 

With a shrug of his shoulders he re- 
sumed his work, and it was then that 
Ruth saw, through a downward vista, a 
distant, hastening form, which appeared, 
flitting, and disappeared. 


HE gave no sign, but waited, and then, 

as if he had been conjured up by the 
waveof a magic wand, John was there. No 
sound betrayed his approach. One mo- 
ment he was not present: the next instant 
he stood upon the edge of the glade. Ruth 
did notcry out to him, nor move, but, turn- 
ing toward him, she sent her message 
through her eyes, and his face, that had 
been hard, ruthless, vengeful, softened, and 
hesmiled. Then, disregarding her, he looked 
at Lucas Courtney, kneeling with back 
toward John, unconscious of his coming. 

“Who are you?” said John. 

Courtney turned his head and, staring 
a moment over his shoulder, said with a 
sneer, “Ah, our backwoods prodigy.” 

“Who are you?” John repeated. 

Courtney got to his feet and carefully 
brushed his hands on the legs of his 
trousers. 

“1,” he said, “am this young woman’s 
husband, come to take her home.” 
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“John—” said Ruth. 

He did not turn his head to her; ap- 
parently he did not hear her apes 
“That,” he said, “I believe is a lie.” 

Ruth’s eyes shone. “John,” she said 
softly, “I know everything. ... We have 
nothing to fear. It is all right between 
us. 

He nodded, but did not turn his eyes 
from Courtney’s face. 

“I have come for her,” he said to the 
man. “She is mine.” 

“Even though I have married her? 
Even though she ran away from me on her 
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wedding night—having turned thief?” 
He lifted his heavy shoulders. ‘‘Well, 
come and get her, young man. There she 
is. 

“I am coming,” said John, “and when 
we are done, you will tell the truth.” 

“Come,” said Courtney. 

There in that venerable amphitheatre, 
with one girl for spectator, they fronted 
each other, big men both: Courtney, tall, 
bulky of shoulder, his older face satur- 
nine, sneering with confidence in his skill 
and strength, John Kidder, youthful, tall 
as his antagonist, lithe, inferior in bodily 


ower, and lacking much in weight. 
Ruth crouched, gazing at them with her 
soul in her eyes, praying for the success of 
her champion. . . . For an instant the men 
stood eye to eye and breast to breast; 
then Lucas Courtney, starting the blow 
from his thigh, struck as a snake strikes, 
swiftly, unchivalrously, hoping to take his 
adversary unawares. 

John blocked and countered; and in that 
instant Courtney knew his task was no easy 
one, no matter of a man with strength 
and skill against another with nothing 
but strength. (Continued on page 70) 


Miss Schooley Isn’t Called a 
“Salesman,” But She Is One 


She managed a successful $25,000,000 selling campaign—She knows how to approach 
people, how to interest them, and how to “sell” them—Her ideas will help 
you in dealing with other people; your business “prospect,” for instance, 
or your employer, your wife, your husband, or anybody else 


OW would you like to 

have the ich of raising 

twenty-five million dollars 

within just a few years? 

Do you imagine that 

you could get people to come across 

with that huge sum of money, espe- 

cially if you had to say to them that 

they would not receive one cent in 
return? 

Furthermore, what chance of suc- 
cess do you think you would have if 
you were a woman? Not a woman, 
you understand, like the famous 
Cassie Chadwick, who swindled men 
out of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars on a cock-and -bull story of vast 
securities she claimed to possess; 
but a woman of absolute integrity, 
who would use only such methods as 
a man would use in a similar under- 
taking. 

It sounds like a mighty difficult 
proposition. Yet there actually is 
one woman in the United States 
who has done that very thing; she, 
and the force of co-workers whom 
she directed, raised twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars within a few years; and 
the people who handed over those 
millions knew they would never get 
their money back, nor would they 
receive any direct money profits 
from it. 

Thewoman’snameisEllaSchooley. 
Her position corresponds to that of 
a sales manager who directs a force 
of salesmen and who also goes out 
and gets orders himself. The thing 
she deals in is the hardest thing in 
the world to sell. Disposing of wild- 
cat oil stocks to “suckers” would be 
play compared with her job. For 
the thing she sells is the idea of do- 


selling force. 
C. A. work in Saint Louis. 
ability was soon recognized, 
vanced from one executive position to another 
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ELLA SCHOOLEY 


As the executive head of the Finance Department 
of the National Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation, Miss Schooley is responsible for the income, 
and outlay, of an annual budget of $20,000,000, 
which includes the upkeep of properties and in- 
vestments valued at another $20,000,000. Recently 
she and her co-workers raised $25,000,000 for the 
Y. W. C. A. Miss Schooley was born in Waterville, 
Kansas, and her first job was teaching a country 
school. She then took up selling for a stationery 
and printing establishment. 
the end of twelve years, she was directing a large 
In 1903 she began doing Y. W. 
Her extraordinary 
and she was ad- 


When she quit, at 


ing good in the world—and it takes 
a selling ability amounting to genius 
to market twenty-five million dol- 
lars’ worth of that idea. 

It has often been pointed out to 
the readers of this magazine that 
everybody is trying to sell something. 
Don’t think that the clerk behind a 
counter, or the commercial traveler, 
or the automobile agent, or the 
whole army of people with order 
books are the only ones who are 
selling things. Try to understand 
that you are “selling, whenever 
you attempt to get anything for 
yourself from someone else. There 
are few things more important to 
you than to know that this is true. 

Salesmen have a regular phrase 
for this. They call it “selling your- 
self.” The man who wants to get 
into a club; the woman who is trying 
to get into society; the person who 
is trying to make friends; the man 
or the woman who is trying to get a 
job, or a promotion; anybody who 
is trying to get any benefit or any 
favor from other people, all of them 
are trying to “sell themselves,” or 
to “sell” their idea, just as surely as 
if they were trying to induce a per- 
son to buy a brass bed or an auto- 
mobile. 7 

If you have got that idea nailed 
down as a fact, the next thing you 
want to know is this: How do the 
people who are conspicuously suc- 
cessful in getting what they go after 
do the trick? How, for instance, 
did Miss Schooley sell twenty-fve 
million dollars’ worth of an idea, or, 
what perhaps has even less market 
value, an ideal? It is safe to assume, 
from her record, that she must have 


Miss Schooley Isn’t Called a “Salesman,” 


some pretty good “dope” on the subject 
of getting what you want, and of making 
other people want what you have to offer. 

She is head of the Finance Department 
of the National Young Women’s Christian 
Association; and it was for the Y. W. C. 
A. that she raised those twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars. As I said before, she is 
like the sales manager of a big business. 
And she not only trains and directs the 
force of “sales people” under her but she 
personally has sold large “blocks” of the 
idea she deals in, and has 
brought in thousands ‘and 
thousands of dollars. How 
did she do it? 

“Well,” she said, when I 
asked her this question, 

“at least I had what is the 
first essential in selling any- 
thing, an absolute belief in 
what I was trying to put 
over. If you don’t believe 
in a thing yourself, you will 
have mighty hard work 


lieving, himself, in what he sells. He must 
make his customer, his ‘prospect, believe 
in it, too. And he cannot do this if he 
doesn’t know all he possibly can about 
what he is trying to sell. 

“The first thing is to get his interest; 
and my experience has taught me that the 
best way to do this is to paint a picture of 
the results, rather than to enlarge on the 
article itself; at least at the beginning. 

“Suppose I was trying to sell a man a 
washing machine. shouldn’t begin by 


Two is Company— 


Three is a Crowd 


NE of the most difficult situations to handle— 
and I’m sure everyone will agree with me 
says Miss Schooley, “is to try to 


about this,” 
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out of it. If you can convince him that he 
will get a result that he wants, your battle 
is practically won. Then, and not until 
then, you give him the details. 

“You can use this same formula in any 
kind of selling. Ifa person wanted a pro- 
motion, the way to get a man’s interest 
would be to do something which would 
bring results which the employer would 
recognize as an advantage to him. One 
might devise a new method of doing cer- 
tain work more efficiently, or economical- 
ly, and submit this scheme 
to the employer. That’s 
what I mean by painting a 
picture of the results. 

“Take my own work, for 
instance. Sometimes I go 
to a man to get a contribu- 
tion toward a new Y. W. C. 
A. building in his town. 
The chances are not one in a 
hundred that he is already 
interested in my propo- 
sition. Instead, therefore, 


making somebody else be- 
lieve in it. 


HE salesman who has 

doubts about the value 
of the thing he sells is handi- 
capped at the very start. 
The woman who knows 
that she doesn’t really need 
a new dress, or a new rug, 
can’t put up a good argu- 
ment for getting one. 
you secretly doubt whether 
you deserve promotion, you 
are certain to present your 
plea without courage and 
conviction. 

“In every conceivable 
kind of case, the person 
who has doubts about what 
he wants to sell, or to put 
through. is more ready to 
accept defeat than the one 
who believes in it, heart 
and soul. He simply can- 
not make a good fight, 
under those conditions. It 
is easy to get rid of a person 
who has a proposition that 
he doesn’t quite believe in. 
Every business man knows 
this. 

“Just see “how logical it 
is: If you don’t believe in 
a thing, you are all primed 


and ready to accept unbelief on the part explaining the machine. Not unless he out my 
of others. That is psychology and you 


can’t get away from it. 


Can you argue ready ‘sold.’ 


‘sell’ something to a person w hen there are other people 
present. If you go into a man’s office, for instance, and 
one of his friends or associates is there, you have got to 
get hold of this third person’s interest, too. If you 
don’t, he is a silent force against you all the time. Such 
a situation requires a good deal of diplomacy. 

“In the first place, never show annoyance, or embar- 
rassment, because of this third person’s presence. 
Probably you do wish he wasn’t there; but you must 
not give the least sign of this. That will make him your 
antagonist. Include him in the conversation. Assume 
that he, too, will be interested. Don’t regard him as a 
hindrance. Regard him as another prospect. 

“T have found myself repeatedly in just such a situa- 
tion, and have succeeded in ‘selling’ my idea to both 
men, receiving a contribution from each of them. Here 


again you can help yourself by an understanding of 


human nature. The third party, the man who is un- 
expectedly present, feels that he enjoys a sort of im- 
munity; you haven’t come to ask him for money; he is 
simply an outsider from whom nothing is expected; and 
because he is in tuat ‘safe’ frame of mind, he is willing 
to be convinced that you have a good proposition. 

“In a case like that, I bring this third person into the 
conversation. I talk first to one man, then to the other. 
I ask the opinion of the third person occasionally; and 
often he says something which even helps my argument. 
You see, he is more open to conviction, because he 
doesn’t think that it is going to cost him anything. And 
it not infrequently happens, as I said before, that he 
becomes so thoroughly sold on the idea that he, too, 
makes a contribution.” 


knew he wanted it. In that case, he ts al- 
But if I had to convince him 


of producing blue prints 
and plans, and starting in 
to tell him ail about the 
proposed building, I must 
try to interest him in the 
results which such a build- 
ing will bring, and how 
they will affect him. 
“Well, what are the re- 
sults I can promise? I have 
the facts; that is, I know 
what I am trying to sell; 
and I can show him that 
the new building will help 
to make the girls of his 
town better women, better 
wives and mothers, better 
employees, better citizens. 


But that brings up an- 
other important point: 
If he is the type of man that 
doesn’t care whether women 
are good or bad, I am wast- 
ing my efforts on him. 

wouldn’t try to sell a wash- 
ing machine to a bachelor 
or to a man whose wife 
lived in a boarding-house! 
If I wanted to get into a 
golf club, I wouldn’t culti- 
vate someone who didn’t 
know that a tee isn’t a so- 
cial function. I would use 
common sense in picking 


‘prospect.’ 
“Another thing l have learned is that a 
person who has anything to sell, any kind 


enthusiastically to make someone dis- 
agree with you? Of course you can’t. Yet 
that is precisely what you must do when 
-you try to sell an article, or an idea, in 
which you yourself haven’t confidence. 
You have to try to make someone disagree 
with you. 

“The next essential is to know your 
goods, or your idea, or your proposition, 
whatever it may be, through and through. 
It is a great asset to be enthusiastic about 
it. But ignorant enthusiasm doesn’t get 
you very far, when it is a question of mak- 
ing people give or spend money, or of get- 
ting them even to spend time and trouble. 

“It will simplify things if I call us all 

‘salesmen,’ for that is what we are; sales- 
men either of material things or of ideas. 

“A salesman, then, cannot stop at be- 


that he did want it—and that is what 
most of us have to do—I must first get 
him interested. He isn’t interested in the 
mere mechanism of something he doesn’t 
want! But he wiil be interested if I can 
show him what the results will be, for 
him, if he buys it. 

“Take the washing machine, for exam- 
ple. If you can make him realize that it 
will mean added leisure and comfort and 
companionship in his home, he is inter- 
ested. You tell him of the saving in ex- 
pense, of the satisfaction, to him, of not 
having his wife all tired out when he 
comes home on Monday nights, of the 
fun they can have working the machine 
together; and so on. 

“The way to get a person’s interest is 
to show him first what he is going to get 


of a proposition to put over, must be an 
opportunist. He must be ready to see an 
opening and must be quick to use it. On 
one occasion, when | had gone to a man’s 
ofhce to persuade him to give us a contri- 
bution, he said to me, as soon as he found 
out who I was: 

“What good does your organization 
do, anyway? I never heard of a girl that 
got any practical beneħt from it. If you 
can show me anything of that sort I'll 
consider doing something for your work.’ 

“Now it always pays to Jisten to the 
person you are trying to interest. Nine 
times out of ten he “will give you some 
kind of an opportunity to make your 
point, and to make it in a way that will 
appeal to him. This man, for instance, 
gave me an (Continued on page 150) 
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E WERE out on the farm- 
house porch that afternoon, 
Eleanor’s grandmother 
and I. All the rest of the 
family had driven in to 
town. I had urged Eleanor to go, too; for 
I wanted this opportunity, before my visit 
was over, to get from the dear old lady the 
wonderful story of Eleanor’s uncle Myron. 

Beautiful as an old painting, Eleanor’s 
grandmother sat in the little rocker across 
from me. Her hair curled in soft white 
ringlets across her face, which was like a 
delicately cut cameo, finely fretted with 
the lines of her eighty-three years. 

“Tell me, Grandmother,” I said, 
“about the early days in Kansas, and 
about Eleanor’s uncle Myron. Eleanor 
said that you would.” 

All the sunshine went out of the sweet 
old face, and I was so sorry and ashamed 
that I had asked for the story. But the 
next moment she was as eager as a little 
child. 

“Oh, Pd love to tell you. Would you 
really like to have me? The folks all said 
l must not talk to you about it. They 
mean well, dearie, but it’s awful to keep 
bottled up all the time. 

t You see, my husband, Hiram Kramer, 
was almost four years in the Civil War. 
By that time he had found out there were 
other places in the world besides Connecti- 
cut. And after the war we heard a whole 
lot about Kansas. 

“*Let’s pull up and go, Julia,’ he said. 
‘There’s room to grow out there.’ 

“I was like him. I wanted a chance to 
grow. We were both young and strong 
and not afraid of hardships. But our 
people, especially mine, thought it was a 
dreadful thing. When they found they 
couldn’t persuade us to give up the idea 
they began to beg me to wait until my 
baby was born, five months yet. 

“*Let Hiram go ahead and get a place 
ready for you,’ they said. ‘It might mean 
your life to make that journey now. And 
more than likely there would be no doctor 
there when you needed him, nobody but 
Hiram.’ 

“I wouldn’t listen to the idea at first. 
There would be so much to do in the new 
home and I thought Hiram would need 
me right from the start. But Hiram sided 
in with them, and so it was arranged that 
he was to go ahead and I was to follow 
as soon as I was strong enough to travel. 

“My baby was a fne boy, big, and 
healthy, and beautiful. My other four 
children were girls, and we had. always 
wanted a boy. Hiram was wonderfully 

leased about his boy. We named him 
Myron. 

“Somehow, I didn’t regain my strength 
at all as I should, and my people were 
dreadfully worried about my making the 
journey. ‘You simply can't manage it,’ 
my sister Fanny said, ten days before the 


fa 


A true story 
By Lelia Munsell 


time I had written Hiram I would start. 
‘Leave the baby with Henry and me till 
you can come back for him. We'll take 
Just as good care of him as you would.’ 

““Leave my baby!’ I said to her. It 
made me angry. ‘Don’t you dare men- 
tion such a thing to me again!’ 

“But she did mention it again. The 
whole family took it up, and kept at me 
to leave him. Fanny hadn't any children, 
and she and Henry were well off, and they 
were crazy to keep the boy. 

“Te frightens me when I think of your 
starting out on such a journey with five 
babies, for that is what it amounts to,’ 
Mother said. ‘And it will be hard on baby 
Myron, too. Suppose he should get sick 
on the way. What could you do?’ 

“Of course, it was a long, hard trip 
ahead of me. Traveling by train in those 
days wasn’t the luxurious thing it 1s now, 
and the last third of the way would be by 
stage. “You can come back for him in two 
years,’ they all said. 


“I FOUGHT the plan with all there was in 
me at first. ‘If you had let me go with 
Hiram, as I wanted to,’ I told them, ‘we'd 
all be there now. I wish you wouldn't 
meddle. I can’t and won't leave my boy. 
What would his father think if I went out 
there without him?’ 

“But the more I thought about it the 
more afraid I got. Suppose I should get 
sick on the way. As I said, I had not re- 
covered my strength as I should. Some- 
times at night, when I was tired and nerv- 
ous and couldn’t sleep, I would almost 
make up my mind to leave him. It fright- 
ened me to think of all the dreadful things 
that might happen to him or me, or to 
all of us, if I should take him and get sick. 
But in the morning, when I was rested, I 
would change my mind again. I wouldn't 
leave my baby, no matter now hard it 
might be to take him. 

“So I wavered back and forth. If I 
could just talk it over with Hiram, I 
thought. I couldn’t even write him. It 
took so long for letters to come and go 
that I couldn’t wait to hear from him. 
lt was my problem, you see. If I took the 
baby, and something happened to him or 
to the rest of us, because I was overbur- 
dened, I would have to bear the blame. If 
I left him, and Hiram felt hard toward me, 
I would have to do the best I could. 

“Up to the very night before I was to 
start I hadn’t made up my mind. [I lay 
awake most of that night, turning the 
arguments on both sides over and over. 
Maybe it was the loss of sleep that finally 
broke my courage, but in the morning I 
put the baby into Fanny’s arms. ‘I’m 
afraid,’ I said. ‘I don’t dare risk starting 
with him.’ 

“Te was all I could do to keep from 
rushing back for him after we had gone to 
the depot. All day long the click-clack of 
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the wheels kept saving to me: ‘You did 
wrong. You did right. You did wrong. 
You did right.’ It almost drove me crazy. 
The first day everything went along nicely, 
except that I could hardly keep from cry- 
ing all the time. I wanted my baby: Sev- 
eral times I nearly made up my mind to 
get off and take the next train back, but 
I didn’t. By morning two of the little 
girls were car-sick. I had slept very little, 
and having been awake the night before I 
was pretty tired. I had my hands full 
from that on till we got off the train to 
take the stage. I was sick enough in body, 
but my mind felt better. ‘You see, you 
couldn’t have managed with the baby,’ I 
kept saying to myself, although I knew it 
wasn’t true, even then. People had been 
kind and helpful all the way, and I would 
have found help somehow. 

“There were two women and four men 
who took the stage with us. That was a 
perfectly beautiful fall day. I had been 
looking forward with dread to that stage 
trip, but that first day was so beautiful 
and it was such a relief to get away from 
the horrid smoke and noise of the train 
that I really enjoyed it. I began to grieve 


for Baby again. Icould have brought him, . 


I told myself. 

“You get acquainted wonderfully quick 
on such trips, and it wasn’t long until 
the two women and myself were like old 
friends. I told them about Baby. I just 
had to talk about him. They thought | 
had done exactly right in leaving him. 
‘You're not there yet, and you look as 
though you had been pulled through a 
knothole backward already,’ they said. 
‘What would you be if you had a seven- 
weeks-old baby to look after?’ 

“Of course that comforted me some; 
but I couldn’t put him off my mind. What 
would Hiram say? He was expecting to 
see his boy. 


“MHE second day was nice. The third 
` A morning was warm and misty. We were 
jogging along at a good rate when someone 
called, ‘Look!’ A black wall of cloud was 
moving toward us, as though someone 
were pushing it from behind. It blotted 
out everything as it came. Then the wind 
struck us. It was full of flying branches, 
grass, dust, and stinging particles of snow 
that cut the face like a knife. You could 
scarcely see from one side of the stage to 
the other. Fortunately, the driver was 
sober, and knew the road. We stopped in 
the shelter of a bluff, and there we stayed 
two nights. We had a little food along. 
We were to have cooked our noon meal by 
the roadside that day, and I had brought 
some stuff for the children to lunch on, 
besides. But cold! The thermometer 
dropped from sixty above to ten below. 
‘The men managed to find considerable 
wood; but the fire didn’t make much im- 
pression on all outdoors. All the passen- 
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ers took turns in holding my little girls 
etween their knees to keep them from 
freezing to death. 

“ Sometime in the second night the wind 
switched to the south, and by ten the next 
day it was thawing considerably. We man- 
aged to reach a house by five that after- 
noon, and get food and warmth and rest. 

“You know, in spite of its terror, that 
blizzard was a com- 
fort to me, in one 
way. ‘If I had 
brought Baby My- 
ron,” I thought, ‘he 
surely would have 
frozen to death.’ 


“AFTER that we 

had no more 
trouble; but © of 
course we were be- 
hind our schedule. 
Hiram had been in 
twice to the little 
town where we were 
to stop, to meet us, 
and he had made 
arrangements with 
a man to bring us 
out to his cabin if 
we came before he 
got in again. 

“Oh, my dear, I 
can’t tell you how 
sick and faint I felt 
at the thought of 
telling Hiram that I 
had left his boy 
behind. We were 
there, all of us, safe 
and sound. What 
did it matter about 
being tired and sick? 
I would have been 
a little more tired, 
and a little more 
sick, perhaps, if I 
had Cecek? the 
baby; but that 
wouldn’t have mat- 
tered, either. But I 
had left him, and I 
had to tell his 
father. 

“As long as I live 
I'll never forget the 
look on iram’s 
face when I told 
him. I had my de- 

- fense all built up, 
but that look 
knocked it flat. 
That look showed 
me just what I was 
—a coward and a weakling. I had let 
them talk me into doing a wicked thing. 

“Hiram was always gentle. He let me 
sob out the whole story, and never said a 
word until I had finished. Then he put his 
arms about me. ‘It’s all right, Julia,’ he 
said. ‘I don’t blame you. You were a 
brave woman to undertake that journey 
with four small children. We'll get him 
back inside two years. It will be an extra 
incentive to work hard.’ 

“Goodness knows we didn’t need any 
extra incentive to work hard. We had to 
work to live. Considering all he had to do, 
Hiram had raised a fair crop that year. 
We had got together a few cows and pigs, 
and we were comfortable enough in our 
cabin that winter. But the next summer 


there was a drought. The sun would burn 
your body right through your clothes. 

e didn’t raise a thing. If our folks hadn’t 
sent us money I don’t know how we would 
have lived. But we did live, and when 
spring opened up the next year we plowed 
and planted again. We raised crops that 
summer, and, with the wild game, had a 
good living; but the next spring the black- 


“ Leave my baby! Don’t ycu dare mention such a thing to me again!” 


leg got into the country and took all our 
young cattle. If it wasn’t one thing, it 
was another. 

“Tt was five years before we went back 
for Myron, and then Mother sent us the 
money for the trip. There hadn’t been a 
day of all that five years that we hadn’t 
talked about him and planned for him. 
His sisters were as anxious to have him 
with us as his father and I were. The 
question of schools troubled us as much as 
anything in those days. I had taught 
school before 1 was married, and I gath- 
ered the children of the neighbors with 
mine and held a sort of school in the win- 
ter time in our house. Sister Fanny had 
written she was teaching Myron his let- 
ters, and that he was a bright little lad. 
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“‘He’ll be old enough for school by the 
time we get him home,’ his father said. 
‘Weve got to get together in the neigh- 
borhood and set up a school.’ 

“You see, everything centered around 
our boy. Not that we didn’t love our 
girls; they were just as dear to us as the 

aby, but he was the only boy. We were 
an excited family when we started back 
for him. But do 
you know, dearie, 
my baby wouldn’t 
have a thing to do 
with any of us at 
first! It nearly broke 
my heart, but, as 
Hiram said, we were 
strangers to him, 
and what could you 
expect of a five- 
year-old baby? He 
made up with us in 
a little while, as ba- 
bies will, but when- 
ever we spoke of 
taking him home 
with us he began to 
cry. 

“Give him to us 
for good,’ begged 
Fanny and her hus- 
band. ‘Of course 
he’s yours, butit will 
just about kill us to 
give him up. We 
couldn’t love him 
any more if he were 
our own. If you 
will give him to us 
all we have shall be 
his some day.’ 


“(YF COURSE, 
we refused 
flatly at first. We 
couldn’t and we 
wouldn’t give him 
up the second time. 
But it was all the 
relations against us, 
Hiram’s as well as 
mine. They told us 
we'd be robbing the 
boy of his birthright 
if we took him. ‘You 
have the boy to con- 
sider as well as your- 
self,’ they argued. 
‘Henry and Fanny 
can give him every 
educational advan- 
tage. You can’t.’ 

“We thought of 
the little log school- 
house we hoped to get built by another 

ear, and of the kind of teacher we would 

e likely to have. People didn’t think so 
much about their girls getting an educa- 
tion in those days, but we wanted our boy 
to be well educated. We let them talk us 
over, and in the end we signed the pa- 
pers which gave our boy legally to his 
uncle Henry and aunt Fanny, and went 
back to Kansas without him, trying to 
convince ourselves that we had acted for 
the lad’s best, interests. Everybody told 
us we had. 

“Te was twelve years before we saw him 
again. The grasshoppers came in’74. They 
took everything. I raised onions that year 
as big as saucers. They ate them right out 
ot the ground, (Continued on page 150) 


If a Puma Leaped on Your Back 
What Would You Do? 


You may never have to soothe a nervous puma, while it sits on your unwilling neck; 
but you can learn, from this story of adventures with wild animals, some 
things that will come handy when you deal with human beings 


An Interview with Herbert Lang, Assistant Curator of 
Mammalogy, American Museum of Natural History 


By M. K. Wisehart 


Photographs by H. Lang, American Museum of Natural History, New York 


OME years 
ago, while 
making pho- 
tographic 
studies of 

wild animals for sci- 
entific purposes, I 
happened one day 
to be in the cage of 
a large puma in the 
Bronx Zoölogical 
Gardens, in New 
York City. The 
keeper was behind 
me, between me and 
the door. The puma 
on which I was fo- 
cusing my camera, 
was five or six feet 
in front of me—and 
showing signs of ner- 
vousness 

I had got the 
camera in focus and 
was about to snap 
the picture when the 
puma suddenly ran around be- 
hind me, then leaped—landing on 
my back, with one of its fore paws 
at the base of my neck, the other 
on my shoulder. 

I steadied myself, taking care 
to make no unnecessary move- 
ment. My sole thought was to 
keep from exciting the animal fur- 
ther; and I remained bent over in 
the position I had been in when it 
landed on me, because I wanted to 
make the puma just as comfortable 
as I could, so long as it wished to 
stay there. 

Fortunately it did not choose to 
stay very long. After a moment, 
it jumped off with a clean leap, 
and alighted on the floor of the 
cage in front of me. 

Had I struck at it while it was 
on my back, or tried to fight it off, 
I should only have increased its 
nervous fright to rage. Then I 


should probably have been badly lacer- 
ated and might have had to fight my way 
out of the cage. As it was, the puma 
seemed satisfied that it was in no danger 
from me and I got good photographs. 
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This curious animal is the okapi. The full-grown 
one (above) was ‘‘posed” for the picture after it had 
been killed by natives. The little calf (below) was 
captured alive, Mr. Lang says that the okapi is the 
most elusive animal in the world. He never has seen 
a grown one alive, although he once got within a few 
yards of two of them. Read his story of the experience 


In letting the puma stay on my back, I 
was guided by long previous observation 
and experience with wild animals; for I 
had been studying them since I was a boy. 

In the town where I went to school, 


there was an old 
taxidermist who 
used to give us boys 
a little money for 
bringing him squir- 
rels, chipmunks, 
field mice, and other 
small animals. 
Sometimes, he 
wanted snakes for 
his animal groups; 
but few of the boys 
liked to hunt for 
them. Anything the 
taxidermist wanted, 
however, I was glad 
to try to get; so 
when he wanted 
snakes he usually 
called on me. Occa- 
sionally I brought 
himsnakeshe hadn’t 
seen; and this 
pleased him so 
much that he prom- 
ised he would do 
something for me some day. 

He kept his promise, when I left 
school, by teaching me taxidermy. 
I studied four years under him; 
and in the course of this work I 
became so interested in the large 
mammals that I began to dream of 
some day being able to study them 
in their native haunts. 


N TIME this dream was realized. 

But before that I had a good 
deal to do with wild animals in cap- 
tivity, making pictures of them in 
some of the largest zodlogical gar- 
dens in Europe as well as in 
America. 

This experience taught me that 
when a man is dealing with an ex- 
cited animal—and this applies to 
tame ones also—the first business 
of the man is to keep cool. Loud 
words or quick and violent move- 
ments only enrage the animal and 


drive it to the breaking point. If it is ina 
cage, give it a chance to quiet down; if in 
the wild, give it a chance to make of, 
unless it is a specimen you want and you 
are in a position to get it. 
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Above is the finest specimen of a white bull rhinoceros 
ever obtained, the great front horn being 42 inches in 
length—16 inches longer than the best one obtained 
by Roosevelt. Below is an African buffalo. Notice the 
torn ears. The bulls fight for supremacy over the 
herd, their ears often being torn to ribbons. They 
are the most persistent duelists among wild animals 


here. 


` The other day I overheard a judge ex- 
plaining how he had come to grant a 
divorce to an unhappy married couple. 
“In time,” he said, “you are able to tell 
by studying a man and a woman whether 
they can ever get on together. Of some 
couples you say, ‘They’ll always quarrel 
more or A but they’ll stay together and 
never break.’ Of others you say, ‘They’ll 
never get on together. They’ll become 
desperate from quarreling. The marriage 
ill end in a tragedy. Better for them to 
separate.’” 
mewhat in the same way, if a man is 
facing a wild animal he must rely on ex- 
perience when he has to judge whether 


the animal has become enraged to the 
point where it will attack. 

Many people think that a hunter, espe- 
cially in Africa, is in constant danger. 
My experience is exactly the contrary. 
I bare hunted rhinoceroses, lions, leop- 
ards, buffaloes, and many other species. 
By some of these, in my turn, I have been 
hotly pursued. But I have yet to meet 
the wild animal that will not run if a man 
comes up so that he can be seen. 


HAVE come upon lions lying in the 

grass not ten feet away; and not once has 
the lion delayed in rising and dashing off. 
Under cover of a fog in the highlands, I 
have found myself in the midst of herds of 
hartebeests and zebras, some of them only 
a few yards from us. They were so 
alarmed we had to stop our caravan for 
fear of being run down in a wild stampede. 


These men said they had two wonderful escapes the 
day this picture was taken. First, they escaped death 
in their encounter with the great leopard shown 
Then Mr. Lang photographed them. 
thought the camera was a deadly weapon, and they 
were overjoyed when they again came through alive. 


On one occasion, Mr. Lang made a model of the 
head of a native chief. Later, he discovered that the 
chief had stationed six of his men, with drawn bows 
and poisoned arrows, with orders to let fly at Mr. 
Lang if the chief seemed to be in danger. 
got them to show him how they had stood guard, 


They 


Mr. Lang 


and took their pictures (below) 
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One afternoon when we were approach- 
ing a river in British East Africa, we dis- 
covered a lioness with her young in a reed 
bed on the bank. Seeing us approach, the 
lioness abandoned her young ones and 
swam across the river. There were two 
baby lions in the reed bed, and I went in 
to bring them out. Just as I stooped to 
pick up one of the cubs, a bullet pierced 
its brain, and it dropped from my hands 
to the ground—dead. A companion of 
mine, on a cliff above the river, had be- 
come excited and, perhaps fearing that I 
was in some danger, had fired. Hanpilys 
even in his excitement, his aim was true. 


WHEN I say that wild animals are 
afraid of man I do not mean that you 
can cow an enraged or wounded animal by 
the “power of the human eye.” I mean that 
no wild animal is likely to take the aggres- 
sive, except on great provocation. Ifdriven 
by pain and rage, the animal will attack in 
self-defense; yet I have known even an 
elephant, in a moment of fear and excite- 
ment, to make off on finding himself face 
to face with human beings. 

One morning, in the southern Sudan, I 
set out with my gun-bearer and two other 
natives in quest of giant elands. In the 
course of the morning we ran into a herd 
of giraffes, led by such an enormous bull 
that we gave up pursuit of elands to go 
after the giraffes. Presently, in the deep 
bush, the giraffes ran through a herd of 
fifteen or twenty elephants, and almost 
before we knew it we were in the midst of 
these elephants, which got our scent. 
Though we could not see them, we could 
hear them charging in various directions, 
crashing through the thicket, causing the 
very ground to quake under them. 

‘The only thing for us to do was to make 
for an open space. I.succeeded in reach- 
ing a clearing about fifteen feet in diame- 
ter. Just as I arrived, a native came up 
from a slightly different direction. And 
almost at the same moment one of the 
elephants came crashing through the 
underbrush on the opposite side. He 
stopped, his upraised trunk tossing above 
our heads not four feet away. 

I gripped my high-powered rifle harder, 
but without any intention of firing unless 
forced to. 
head. Quietly, steadily, he raised his 
lance, leveled it, and held it in position to 
use in case of an infuriated charge. 

His trunk still tossing about, the ele- 
phant contemplated us with the same 
watchful concern, I dare say, with which 
we were contemplating him. ‘Then, for 
reasons known only to himself, he crashed 
off at one side of the clearing. We were 
glad to see him go, for he was big enough 
to be formidable but not.big enough to be 
of value to our collection. 

Many encounters with wild animals 
end in that way—in nothing—if the hunt- 
ers keep their nerve. “Accidents” happen 
when a man, finding himself in a tight 
place, gets excited, moves, makes a noise, 
or does something else that makes the ani- 
mal still more terrified. 

My narrowest escapes have come, not 
when I was hunting with a rifle, but when 
I had been out to get photographs of liv- 
ing wild animals. One day, accompanied 
by my gun-bearer, Matari, and two other 
natives, I located a troop of four full- 
rrown white rhinoceroses and a calf. From 
Behind the shoulder of a small hill, I tried 


The native, too, kept his- 
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to focus my camera on the troop at a dis- 
tance of about eighty yards. Before I 
could get the picture the herd moved out 
of sight; so I waited, hoping they would 
come into view again. 

A few moments later, without the least 
warning, the troop appeared around the 
end of the hill that had been shielding us 
—and faced us at a distance of eight 
yards. They snorted angrily, came 
nearer, as though to charge, but stopped, 
swinging their heads and tossing their 
horns. It was a nerve-racking moment; 
and Matari, who was usually very steady, 
lost his head and fired, the worst thing he 
could have done. The troop did charge 
then; but in avoiding an ant hill, three of 
them went to the right, while the mother 
rhinoceros and her calf went to the left, 
passing us by unharmed. 

One of the natives asked why I had not 
killed the beasts with my camera, for he 
believed the camera was some sort of 
powerful weapon. This particular native 
had been standing two feet behind me all 
the time, entirely unafraid, trusting in my 
“magic cannon.” 

On another occasion, after many 
months of hunting in the Belgian Congo, 
I set out with a white companion and two 
natives to get photographs of live white 
rhinoceroses. My companion had his 
rifle, but I had left mine at camp and car- 
ried only my camera. It proved to be a 
day of surprises. 


GLORIOUS sun had swept off the last 

tropical vapors, and by ten o’clock it 
was intensely hot. So we felt certain that 
the rhinoceroses we were following must 
have settled down to rest. The trail showed 
that the herd had lingered in a swamp and 
then had reveled in the mud of a nearby 
wallowing place. We took a short cut to 
the next plateau, where we hoped to find 
them fast asleep. Nearing the plateau, 
we advanced cautiously, exchanging only 
a few low words. But these words cost us 
heavily! For our quarry, nearer than we 
had supposed, took alarm, and the whole 
troop started off with a wild rush. 

Now that their vigilance was aroused 
we knew we should have a long chase. 
It still lacked an hour of noon, but we 
halted for a bite to eat, supposing that we 
were quite safe. Suddenly, Matari, the 
gun-bearer, looked up in consternation. 

The rhinoceroses had returned! That 
was our first surprise. Ten yards away 
we could see their dark gray backs. If 
they should take alarm and charge in our 
direction, with their two tons of weight 
and armor-like hides, only good luck could 
help us escape. Still, it was a wonder- 
ful chance for photographs—or seemed so. 

My companion, standing ready with his 
rifle, motioned me to make the most of 
this opportunity. But I could not get a 
picture, because of the tall grass between 
us and the animals. However, the wind 
favored us; and without taking alarm, 
the rhinoceroses passed by. 

We immediately took the trail after 
them. And finally my companion ven- 
tured on alone, intending to turn the troop 
so that they would confront my camera 
again, perhaps under better conditions. 
I had waited half an hour when a shot 
rang out, followed by the uproar of stam- 
peding rhinoceroses. It had not been my 
companion’s intention to fire; but, as I 
learned later, he had been advancing upon 


two cows and a calf, when suddenly he 
had come upon a bull at close quarters 
and had been compelled to fire. 

On hearing this shot, I started to rejoin 
my friend, when suddenly a terrific racket 
came from a clump of trees a short dis- 
tance ahead. I advanced and beheld an 
amazing sight. 

The wounded bull, seized with blind 
fury, and starting off with a terrific rush, 
had jammed his head between two tree 
trunks. He was struggling wildly to re- 
lease himself, but instead of succeeding 
he finally forced his front legs through, so 
that he was caught and held as if in stocks. 

The trees were shaking with his vio- 
lence. His feet dug out the ground be- 
neath until he was suspended with nothing 
to support him except the tree trunks. 
Matari and I worked frantically to tear 
away grass so I could focus the camera. 
But before we were ready, the rhinoceros 
ceased his struggles. There was dead 
silence. The enraged bull had slipped 
down so that he could feel ground under 
him. And now he gathered his strength, 
reared upward—and when he came down 
he was free; for one of the trees, weak at 
the base, had given way. Off he started, 
at full speed, and vanished with his tail in 
the air. 

It was no longer a question of getting 
photographs. We could not abandon an 
animal that might die a slow death from 
his wound. From waterhole to waterhole 
we followed him that afternoon, and 
twice sighted him. 

Night was at hand, and we had been on 
the move for nearly twelve hours, with 
one short rest. There was to be no moon 
that night and we were far from camp; 
but it was decided to continue the hunt 
for a half-hour longer. Ten minutes later, 
my white companion and Matari, with 
their rifles shouldered, were forging on 
ahead. I was very tired; and, feeling cer- 
tain that no wounded rhinoceros would 
lie down in that short-grass region, I had 
just given my camera to the native who 
was with me, when suddenly the wounded 
bull rose from the short grass and made 
straight at me! 

It was the opportunity of a lifetimme— 
not to make photographs, but to show 
how fast I could run! Sixty yards off 
there was a cluster of four or five trees, 
the largest of them only five or six inches 
in diameter. As I looked over my shoul- 
der at the avalanche hurtling after me, I 
saw my camera dancing on the monster's 
back; for the native had thrown it at the 
bull in an effort to distract him from pur- 
suit. But the bull refused to be distracted! 
If anything, he seemed to be gaining 
speed. 


I REACHED that clump of hardwood 
trees not an instant too soon. In fact. 
rhinoceros and I landed there at the same 
instant. But I was on one side of the trees 
and he on the other. I looked down and 
there was his horn extending an inch be- 
yond my ankles. In his terrific rush he 
had rammed his horn between the tree 
trunks; and for the second time that day 
he was caught. , 

From a little distance I watched him 
groan and rage until, with a final effort. 
he broke free. My friend, rushing up. 
fired and brought the beast down in a 
flash. We were still watching him as he 
strugeled on the ground, when, to our 
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amazement, he rose, shook him- 
self, and again started to run! 
With every step, he gained in 
speed and finally disappeared in 
the jungle. i 


HIS was the end of that day’s 

work. Atteno’clock that night 
we reached camp. But at day- 
break, with gun-bearers, porters, 
and skinners, I took up the bull’s 
trail again. An hour before noon 
we found him—dead. After 
leaving us, he had gone more 
than three miles. [wo days 
later, horns, hide, and skeleton 
were On their way to Faradje. 
Ultimately, the prize will 
form one of a_ habitat 
group in the Museum of 
Natural History, in New 
York City. 

The rhinoceroses I have 
been telling you about 
are known as the “white” 
or “square - mouthed” 
species, and live in the 
northeastern savanna of 
the Belgian Congo. They 
are called ‘“white’—al- 
though their hides are 
naturally a dark slate 
gray—for this reason: the 
animal depends for its 
comfort upon a mud 
bath. After plunging in 
a wallow, the mud gradu- 
ally dries on its hide. The 


Herbert Lang (it is 
hardly necessary to state 
that Mr. Lang's picture 
§ is the one at the left) is 
’ a big-game hunter for 
scientific purposes. He 
was in command of the 
_ expedition sent by the 
American Museum of 
Natural History — of 
which he is one of the 
assistant curators — to 
the Belgian Congo, where 
he remained from 1909 
to 1915. He brought back 
6,000 specimens of wild 
animals, 7,000 birds, and 
15,000 photographs. The 
expedition was composed 
of only one white man 
besides Mr. Lang. The 
beard with which Mr. 
Lang is shown here was 
a mere accompaniment 
of jungle life; but the 
astonishing creature in 
the picture at the right— 
the female white-whisk- 
ered Colobus—wears its 
marvelous hirsute trim- 
mings all the time 


heels. The animal really walks on 
tiptoe, its full weight resting on a 
pad of resilient tissues which ab- 
sorbs every jarin the same way as 
a rubber heel does, but far more 
efficiently. 


AT NIGHT, rhinoceroses graze, 
or wallow in their favorite 
holes. Early in the morning they 
may rove about, like nomads; or 
you may see them standing still, 
dozing off the effects of late hours. 
In the heat of the day, they rest 
wherever they happen to be, in the 
open or in dense thickets. If you 
succeed in stalking them, you may 
see them lying around 
helter-skelter. ‘The shift- 
2 ing of a bulky head, or 
the fidgety turn of a body 
will not disturb the others. 
But at the slightest sign 
a of your own approach, 
they sit up, dog-fashion, 
on their haunches, listen, 
and sniff. If they conclude 
that all is well, they lie 
down and drowse again. 
The mother rhinoceros, 
in defense of herself and 
her calf, takes alarm on 
slight provocation and 
charges recklessly. The 
calf shows great fondness 
forits mother. Once, when 
its mother had been killed, 
I saw a calf take up its 


bulk of this dirt is rubbed In this country, we climb the bare trunks of trees by hugging them stand asa gitad over the 
off against trees or bushes with our knees; but the African natives use the soles of their feet, dead body. He showed the 
or when the animal rolls which are so tough that the skin is half an inch thick! The picture greatest anxiety, rushing 
about on the ground of the shoes (above) shows the havoc wrought in the white men’s forward and trotting 
around the wallow. But stout footwear. Yet the natives went barefooted without injury around, snorting and 


the rest dries out, and the 
blaze of the tropical sun adds a glare to 
the light tones. 

The rhinoceros is really a living “steam 
roller.” Hooped by broad ribs and a hide 
of great thickness, his motive power is 
generated by the coarse grass of slight nu- 


tritious value which he eats. To dispose 
of the great quantities of this grass that 
are necessary to him, he has an enormous 
digestive apparatus. 

It is strange, but not far-fetched, to say 
that this steam roller moves on rubber 


whistling like a steam 

engine. When chased away, he returned, 

but was finally driven of. In two cases, 

I have known orphaned calves to join 

other rhinoceroses and to be adopted into 
the herd. 

Rhinoceroses (Continued on page 155) 
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He Enjoys the Thrills of a Trapper’s Life 


OBERT A. LEWELLEN is a 
trapper who makes his living 
by matching his wits against 
those of the furred folk of the 
forest. His headquarters are at 

Bend, Oregon. Though he does not look 
over thirty, he is really forty-one years of 
age. 

“T was born in Texas,” Mr. Lewellen 
told me. “My people went to Montana 
when I was six years old. I spent my boy- 
hood in the Treasure State. In my early 
twenties I went to Alaska, where I spent 
four years trapping in the Yukon territory. 

“Tt will be many years before the in- 
terior of Alaska is completely explored. 
There are stretches of hundreds of miles 
where the foot of the white man has never 
yet trod. As a consequence, there are cer- 
tain districts where one can meet with 
excellent success in trapping marten, 
mink, wolverine, lynx, fox, and other 
fur-bearing animals. I have trapped red 
fox, silver gray fox, and cross foxes. I 
caught one black fox whose pelt I sold 
toa fur trader at Atlin for eleven hundred 
dollars. 

“One of the reasons why a man who 
has made his living out in the woods 
does not like to come to the city to work 
as a bookkeeper, or at some other pro- 
saic work, is that when you are out in 
the open there is always some unexpected 
or unusual thing turning up to add zest 
to life. For example: When I was in the 
Yukon territory I was out one day in 
June with a man whose nickname was 
‘Tex.’ In the soft mud of the bank of 
Davenport Creek we saw the tracks of a 
large grizzly. As you know, the daylight 
is continuous in June in the Far North, 
so we struck out on the trail of the 
grizzly and followed it for seven hours. 

“Finally, we came to where the 
grizzly had headed down the south slope 
of Monroe Mountain. The tracks were 
getting fresh, and we expected to jump 
the grizzly at any time. We figured that 
it was heading back, and Tex suggested 


that he swing to the north and head the 
bear off. 

“When I got to the breaks of the creek 
I saw where the bear had slid down the 
bank and gone into the willows and 
crossed the creek, but I could see no sign 
of Tex. Finally, I rolled a rock down the 
hillside into the willows where the bear 
had gone down toward the creek. Almost 
immediately the bear came out of the 
willows from the opposite side. He sat on 
his haunches, looked in the direction 
whence the rock had come, and then 
caught sight of me. 

“He was not over one hundred yards 
away, and he certainly looked as if he 
could take care of himself. I waited to see 
whether he was going to charge back 
across the creek. For fully a minute he 
sat on his haunches, sizing me up, and 
then dropped on all fours and started up 


the hill. I took careful aim and fired. He 
rolled back down the hill. I waited a 
moment, decided that my soft-nosed bul- 
let had broken his back, and then went 
down the creek a couple of hundred yards, 
crossed over, and came up on the bank 
above the bear. He was stone dead. The 
soft-nosed bullet from my thirty-two had 
entered just back of his fore shoulder, 
going through his heart and coming out 
on the other side, where it left a hole big 
enough to put my fist in. That was one 
of the biggest bears I have ever killed. It 
weighed over fourteen hundred pounds. 

“It is a peculiar thing that good men 
who are perfectly fearless under all other 
circumstances, become nervous in a mix- 
up with a grizzly. It is something I have 
never been able to understand. I suppose 
it is like the antipathy some people have 
for cats—they can’t help it. 

“The nearest I ever came to getting 
hurt by a bear was here in the Blue 
Mountains in Oregon. I saw a good- 
sized black bear cub walking up a lean- 
ing cedar. I fired and the bear dropped, 
apparently dead. When I got to the 
leaning cedar I leaned my gun against a 
tree and got the bear by “his feet and 
turned him on his back. He squealed, 
and from a small opening in the laurel 
thicket his mother charged me. My gun 
was out of reach. One second more and 
the bear would have been on me, but I 
used that second to. good advantage: I 
jumped and caught a limb of the leaning 
cedar and got out of the way. The 
mother bear turned her cub over, nosed 
it, smelled the blood, then carried it out 
of sight in the laurel thicket. As I was 
preparing to come down, the mother 
bear returned and started up the leaning 
cedar after me. I shouted aa her, but 
she came right on> I had my old re- 
liable six-shooter in my belt. I gave 
her one bullet in the shoulder, but had 
to empty every chamber into her before 
she swayed and fell. Again she tried to 
climb up, but couldn’t make it. Isat up 


Robert A. Lewellen has been a trapper since his early twenties, when he went to the Yukon, had many thrilling adventures 
while gathering pelts, and fell in love with the trapper’s life. In 1914, he returned to The States and established headquarters 
at Bend, Oregon. In the picture below and to the right he is standing before one of his headquarters cabins in the Cascades 
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in the tree for an hour before she finally 
bled to death. 

“Where I am now trapping—in the 
Cascades—the country is very wild. Sur- 
prising as it may seem, every once in a 
while feet lost. The man who claims that 
he has never got lost in the woods or the 
mountains is a man who has never been 
in the woods, for the best woodsmen 
occasionally lose their directions. The 
only thing to do when you get lost is to 
keep perfectly cool, and follow some stream 


Interesting People 


down till you strike the valley, or back- 
track till you strike a landmark. 

“l aim to get to one of my cabins about 
dusk. Then la supper, wash the dishes, 
clean up the cabin, skin the animals I 
have caught and stretch their hides on 
boards, and finally roll in for a good 
night’s sleep. 

“Two years ago l sold all the marten 
pelts I brought in for from fifty to sixty 
dollars each. This year I wold een at 
from thirty-five to forty dollars. Last 
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winter I caught $2,000 worth of pelts. 
Two years ago I sold the marten pelts I 
caught for $2,465, and in addition had 
over $800 worth of pelts of other animals. 
“What I like about the business is that 
you are your own boss. Success depends 
absolutely on your own energy and intelli- 
gence. It is a healthy and enjoyable life, 
and out in the woods people have plenty 
of time to think things through, which 1s 
more than can be said of people living in 
the cities.” FRED LOCKLEY 


She Drives a Three-Ton Truck a 
Hundred Miles a Day 


ABEL YOUNG, twenty-three, 
who is the only professional 
lady truck driver in the oil 
fields in the United States, 
was born and raised in an oil 

town in Montana. Speaking in a clear, 
soft, feminine voice, she told me some- 
thing of her life: 

“ My first experience with trucks started 
about four years ago. Being a normal girl, 
full of spirit, I wanted to get into 
the game of life. I had completed 
two years’ high-school work, and 
then took a business course, spe- 
cializing in shorthand. Not feel- 
ing that I had found my nook «in 
life, I changed from office work, 
which I had taken up after finish- 
ing my business course, to nurs- 
ing. 

“During the year 1917, I vis- 
ited my grandfather, in the Little 
Rockies, near Chinook, Montana. 
He was running a general store at 
a mining camp. Getting into the 
spirit of the place, I learned to 
drive the three-quarter-ton truck 
that was used to haul groceries 
and supplies from the railroad to 
the camp. At that time these 
hauls seemed long to me, but they 
were nothing compared to what I 
have had since coming to Wyo- 
ming. 

“ The oil boom had started in 
Winnet, Montana, my home 
town, while I was visiting my 
parents on the way back to finish 
my nursing course. I could see 
the possibilities of making some 
money with a truck. You know 
girls like good-looking clothes, 
and I never did like to keep ask- 
ing Father for money; also, I 
knew I could use a little extra 
while at school. But getting the 
truck was the hardest part. 
Finally, I prevailed on Father to 
loan me five hundred dollars, and 
I made my first payment on a 
two-ton truck. Business was 

ood, with financial returns so large that 
soon had Father’s loan paid back with 
interest. This boom lasted for about two 
years, and ended almost as abruptly as it 
had started. I found myself, after the 
smoke had cleared away, with a two-ton 
truck, some money, and no job. 

“ Being in the oil game, i read the oil 
magazines, and when I saw that there was 
to be a pipe line run from Rawlins to 
Casper, Wyoming, I knew they would 


need trucks. Casper, as you know, has the 
second largest oil refinery in the United 
States. The next problem was how to 
get my two-ton truck from Winnet to 
Casper! My chum, a good scout, con- 
sented to accompany me on that wild 
adventure. It was ‘some’ trip, if you 
will pardon the slang expression. Jest 
getting to Casper with a truck did not 
mean employment. The truck boss didn’t 


Miss Mabel Young is an enthusiastic out-of-door girl 


who wanted to earn her own money for clothes. 
ing her own truck, she has made good money and 
a fine record in the oil fields of Montana and Wyoming 


want any ‘kid girl’ drivers in his crew; 
but when I had shown him in black and 
white my running time from Winnet to 
Casper he must have changed his mind, 
as he gave me a ‘chance.’ 

“That journey, on top of the work the 
truck had already done in Montana, 
nearly ruined its life, so that when I 
started making my one-hundred-mile-a- 
day trips, I had to have it hauled to the 
truck cemetery. Giving my truck up was 


like losing a very dear friend. We had 
fought rain, mud, snow, sleet, sand, and 
road construction for a long time to- 
gether. This three-and-a-half-ton truck 
which I now have I bought right away. 
You have probably heard how we laid that 
pipe in record time, the trucks each haul- 
ing five to six tons at a time, with the 
drivers staying behind the wheel from 
sixteen to eighteen hours a day. I lost 
twenty pounds in weight during 
that grind, but the rest of the 
crew all sufferéd so I felt equal 
to anything from that time. 

“Is my work dangerous? Well, 
no, not exactly, although once in 
a while we do have a mishap. 

“You may think, as many peo- 
ple do, that this is a queer thing 
for a girl to be binge but for my 
part I wouldn’t want anything 
else—outside all the time, plenty 
of fun, tired each night; but that 
promotes a good appetite and 
restful sleep. I never felt better 
in my life. I like to read and 
dance, and do all the things that 
normal healthy girls do.” 

If you were to see this medium- 
sized, dark-haired girl step down 
from tl.e cab of her truck you 
would certainly expect her to be 
followed by a masculine driver. 
Instead, you would see her step 
with a free stride around to the 
front of her truck, unscrew the 
radiator cap, fill the radiator, 
and replace the cap. Raising the 
hood, she squirts oil here aud 
there where necessary. Once 
you had seen the capable man- 

` ner in which she executes such 
tasks, you would know she needs 
no mere man to help her handle 
the wheel. 

Miss Young is a very popular 
girl, owing to her natural charm 
and wide range of knowledge from 
personal experience, conversing 
easily on any topic within a young 
girl’s range, as well as on oil, which 

she has made a study of from first-hand 
information. Noticing a diamond on her 
left hand, I asked, “ Do you intend giving 
up your chosen profession?” “I know what 
you are thinking of; but that is a graduation 
present from Mother. Perhaps from my 
experience with gas engines, I could run a 
gas range quite well, and I do like to cook; 
but, as for getting married, I would never 
consider it—until the right man comes 
along.” WILSON L. WELLS 
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An Admiral with a Wonderful Memory 


DMIRAL ROBERT E. COONTZ, 

Chief of Operations of the 

United States Navy, has one 

of the most remarkable memo- 

ries of any man in public life. 

Recently, after four bighiy educated and 

widely traveled men had in a memory 

test failed to come anywhere near being 

able to write down the names of the forty- 

eight states and their capitals, I related 

the incident to him, because I wanted to 
see what he could do with the test. 

Without hesitation, he named all the 
states and their capitals, and, in addition, 
he listed accurately all our Presidents and 
Vice Presidents, together with the dates 
of their terms of office. Also, he repeated 
the names of the forty-seven men who 
graduated with him from the 
Naval Academy at Annapo- 
lis, and named the one hun- 
dred and fourteen counties of 
his native state, Missouri, and 
the county seat of each. 

The admiral’s mind is 
crowded not only with such 
details, but with data of the 
utmost practical everyday 
value. He can draw from 
memory a map of the world, 
with every odd twist of every 
shore line. He is able to draw 
a map of the United States, 
accurately fixing its subdivi- 
sions. He can describe in- 
timately the.coastal_ charac- 
teristics of Mexico, England, 
France, Japan, and every 
other nation to which Ameri- 
can warships are called upon 
to go. His capacity for these 
things is, of course, in keeping 
with his profession, but simi- 
lar things of use in their 
business the average man and 
woman can learn to do by 
determination, concentration, 
and system. 

When Coontz first went to 
sea, after leaving Annapolis, 
he learned the name of every 
man aboard his ship, believ- 
ing that officers and enlisted 
men alike would respond 
more promptly and give bet- 
ter service if addressed by 
namg. Some officers simply 
ptefaced ‘their orders with, 

‘Say, you, go to the bridge;’ 
or, with a nod of the head, 
‘Take this message to the 
engine-room.’ Coontz put it, 
‘You, Johnson, go to’ the bridge,’ or, 
‘Delvin, take this message to the engine- 
room.’ He wanted to be specific, to make 
the carrying out of orders a personal mat- 
ter. Coontz knew by name the first five 
thousand or six thousand men with whom 
he served in the Navy. 

His knowledge of names became so far- 
famed several years ago that the Secretary 
of the Navy called him from sea duty to 
W ashington to revise the “Navy Regis- 
ter,” a book published at intervals, in 
which appear name, rank, station, and 
other data concerning every officer.. Er- 
rors had crept into the list óver a long 
period, making it almost useless. Coontz, 
largely through memory of names and 
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their spelling, cut out all the mistakes. 
The navy chief grew up in Hannibal, 
Missouri, where his father had a large 
printing business and where, at the age of 
sixteen, he worked as shipping clerk. This 
experience gave him the habit of card- 
indexing facts in the back of his head, to 
be called out for service when needed. 
In those days adequate railroad guides 
did not exist. The railroads, in fact, did 
not reach many of the towns from which 
orders came to the Coontz printery. The 


young shipping clerk had to study the 
map to learn whether the bundles, mostly 
legal forms, should go by rail, steamboat, 
or stage. To save the time and trouble of 
looking up the data for each shipment, 
Coontz simply memorized the necessary 


Admiral Robert E. Coontz is said to have the most wonderful 
memory of any man in public life. 
number of simple memory hints that can be used by all of us 


details, which he remembers even now. 

“This training in Missouri developed 
my memory faculty,” Admiral Coontz 
said. “It taught me the importance of 
remembering facts and figures. The simple 
system of memory training I have de- 
veloped I am willing to pass along to 
others, in the hope that it may be bene- 
ficial. 

“The essential thing about retaining 
facts and figures in your mind is to get 
them there accurately in the first instance. 
You should make a firm mental note of the 
thing you want to recall at a later date. 
You must hear names accurately. : It is a 
good rule to repeat every name when you 
hear it, so that there i is no question about 


In this article he gives a 


its being correct. If you do not under- 
stand the name of a person introduced to 
you, you should ask that the name be re- 
peated. One way to verify a name is by a 
remark such as, ‘I am glad to meet you, 
Mr. Hill.’ It helps to fx the name in your 
mind. 

“Once the name is clear the thing to do 
is figuratively to print the name out in 
your mind. See the name in print, as if on 
acard. This picture will be of incalculable 
assistance. File this imaginary card away 
in the back of your head, and bring it out 
again when you want it. 

“In visualizing the name on this sup- 
posititious card, take particular note of 
the first two letters of the family name. 
Suppose that the name is ‘Coleman.’ 
Notice that the first letter is 
‘c’ and the second is ‘o.’ If 

the name is ‘Reed’ note that 
the first letter is ‘r’ and the 
second is ‘e? These details 
will serve as a key when 
you want to recall the name. 

“It is advantageous, also, 
to associate names with places 
and things. Most of us have 
fewer things and places to re- 
member than names; so if the 
name, in the first instance, is 
associated with some place or 
thing, we find that by recall- 
ing the thing we are helped 
to recall the person. 

“You meet a man at the 
home of a friend. You im- 
press yourself with his name 
and associate it, in your‘mind, 
with the friend. When you 
want to recall the man again 
you ask yourself: ‘Where did 
I meet him?’ By concentra- 
tion you can readily search 
your brain for the circum- 
stances of the meeting and 
‘the name of the friend. That 
arrived at, the name of the 
man in question is very apt 
to flash into your mind. 

“The same general rules 
` apply in remembering figures. 
First, fix these clearly in mind 
by thinking of them. Set 
them down on the i imaginary 
card, and see them in print; 
and pay particular attention 
to the arrangement of the 
figures. 

“Sometimes they will have 
some striking relation to each 
other, or some special signifi- 
cance which is important to you. For 
example, 1234 is easy to remember be- 
cause of the sequence. So is 4321, but 
in the reverse. 

“There are all sorts of combinations 
of figures which have a relation to each 
other. Find the combination, and you 
have a great memory help. Then v isualize 
it in your mind.* 

“In memorizing the spelling of a word 
I have made it a rule to see ‘how it 
looked’ written out in my mind. The fact 
that I ‘card-indexed’ the words, as I did 
figures and names, allowed me to make a 
record as a boy in a spelling contest one 
time.» I missed: only two words in two 
thousand.” DONALD MACGREGOR 
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The American Magazine 


For the millions who 
love Tomato Soup! 


Right from the heart of the luscious 
tomato! Just the pure delicious, tonic juices 
and rich “meat” from the flawless fruit, 
sun-ripened on the vines! Every trace of 
skin, seed and core fibre is strained out, 
leaving only the smooth, delightful tomato 
puree. This is enriched with choice butter 
and blended and spiced, after our own 
exclusive recipe, to as tempting a tomato 


soup as ever was placed upon a dining 
table! Just taste it! 


12 cents a can MA 
A 


My 
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“That Boy of Greene’s” 


for the everyday needs of his large family. 

“T remember those early times more 
vividly than l remember any later period,” 
Lamborn remarked to me once, as we 
were discussing the far-reaching effects of 
home training. “Stern, severe, cheerless, 
those days might seem to you, if I tried 
to paint a picture of them; but for a 
groundwork in the elemental moralities, 
for stripping life of sham and pretense, 
they were the best training school I have 
ever known or heard of. My father was a 
strict, though just, disciplinarian. But he 
did not rule with the rod. Instead, I can 
recall only one occasion when he punished 
me physically, and then I must admit that 
I richly deserved it. 

“My bedroom was in a corner of the 
attic, around which the wind whistled 
wildly on winter nights. l was always re- 
quired to take a pitcher of water up-stairs 
and to wash my face and hands thorough- 
ly before appearing for breakfast. One 
donuery morning, when ] was still a small 

oy, I woke to find the windows thick 
with frost and the attic so cold that I 
shivered into my clothes as fast as I could. 
Before rushing down-stairs I stopped a 
second to break the thick ice in the 
pitcher, plunge my hands in and give 
them a quick rub on the towel. Father 
glanced up as I entered the dining-room.” 

““Did thee wash thy face and hands, 
Arthur?’ he asked. 

“Yes, I said. 

He looked me over again. 

““Ts thee sure thee washed thy face and 
hands?’ 

“*Yes,’ I repeated stubbornly. 

“Go to thy room!” he thundered, rising 
to his feet. ‘Thee did not wash thy face!’ 


“ FATHER followed me up-stairs, and I 

shall never forget the good old-fash- 
ioned licking he gave me. While I was 
still whimpering he folded his arms and 
looked sternly down. 

“Once a thief, always a thief? he 
quoted. “‘But, he added, ‘A man or a 
boy may tell one lie and thereafter always 
tell the truth. If thee ever lies again I 
will paint “liar” on thy coat, and thee 
shall wear that coat to school!’ 

“I knew that he meant it, too. 

“Our lives were severely plain. Osten- 
tation of any kind was considered sinful. 
We were not allowed to wear jewelry or to 
carry a watch and chain. Most boys of 
that period were wearing boots with brass 
toes, and pink, blue, or green tops. I 
wanted a pair—but Father insisted on our 
sticking to plain black boots which a cob- 
bler made for us. Presently I was put into 
a Quaker school that specialized in reli- 
gious training. Every day we had to learn 
a number of Bible verses, and by the time 
I had finished school I could repeat by 
heart nearly all the Psalms, and most of 
the Gospels and Epistles. 

“Father allowed me only ten cents a 
month for spending money. This was the 
best thing that could have happened, for 
it started me devising ways and means of 
earning moncy for myself. The craze for 
stamp collecting was just beginning to 
sweep the East. Nearly every boy was 
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busy at it. Through acting as agent for 
several concerns i made a moderate 
amount of spending money, and gradually 
built up a stamp collection of my own 
that I sold several years later for two 
thousand dollars. 

“Also I got hold of a hand printing 
press, and made some extra money print- 
ing cards for my school friends. Altogether 
I suppose my earnings amounted to ten 
or fifteen dollars a month.” 


HESE lessons in self-reliance and dis- 

cipline furnish the background for some 
of the extraordinary business ventures 
through which the Quaker boy was shortly 
to pass. Before he had finished school he 
was chafing to earn his own living. His 
father wanted him to study law, and made 
some tentative arrangements for him to 
be taken into the othce of Wayne Mac- 
Veagh, who had served as attorney gen- 
eral in Garfield’s Administration and was 
at that time one of the most prominent 
practicing attorneys in Pennsylvania. 

A conference between MacVeagh and 
the eighteen-year-old youth was held in 
the formers otħce. Young Lamborn 
showed no personal leaning toward the 
law, but he delivered such a rapid-fire 
bombardment of questions about things 
in general that the attorney finally threw 
up his hands. 

“I see that thee has a nose for busi- 
ness, Arthur,” he remarked, lapsing into 
Friends’ diction. “The law is a long, hard 
road, with rewards slow and uncertain, 
but a youth as bright as thee should make 
his mark in a business career before many 
years have passed.” 

MacVeagh finally decided to give Lam- 
born a letter of recommendation to C. A. 
Spreckels, son of Claus Spreckels, the 
“sugar king.” The younger Spreckels was 
in charge of his father’s Philadelphia othce 
and rehnery. Lamborn duly presented the 
letter, but the ofhce manager refused to 
send it in to Spreckels, “1 hire the boys 
here!” he said firmly. “And we don’t need 
any more help!” Feeling that he was 
being treated unfairly, Lamborn protested 
so ardently that Spreckels, who was 
passing, overheard the conversation and 
stopped to find out what the trouble was. 
A minute later the Quaker boy was in his 
othce, pouring out his ambitions. 

“What kind of work do you want?’ 
asked Spreckels. 

“Anything!” 

Spreckels was impressed by the vouth’s 
earnestness. “I’m sorry that there’s no 
opening now,” he said. “But if you'll 
write me as soon as you get home, [Il 
keep che letter betore me as a reminder, 
and let you know if anything turns up.” 

Lamborn followed instructions, and 
within a day or two he received orders to 
report for work. Dressing carefully in the 
newer of two suits of clothes, he set out for 
the ramshackle building at Chestnut and 
Front streets, where the Spreckels branch 
organization was located temporarily. 

“You're to start in at five dollars a 
weck,” Spreckels announced. “‘Come 
with me,” and he led him down-stairs to 
the cellar. There Lamborn saw high tiers 
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of tin sample sugar boxes piled around 
the walls. He was informed that his job 
would be to sandpaper these boxes so that 


labels would stick after being pasted on 


them. - 

The cellar was dirty and the work 
dirtier. To protect his best clothes, Lam- 
born made an apron of thick paper and 
pinned it around his neck. Then he grabbed 
up a sheet of sandpaper and pitched in. 
So strenuously did he work that before 
noon he had worn out all the sandpaper. 
He had learned, however, that a rough 
brick did the job equally well. Noon 
came. . . . One o clock, ... Two o’clock.... 
Three o’clock. . . . Presently young Lam- 
born, whose arms were aching from wrist 
to shoulder, looked up to see Spreckels 
standing near him. 

“Good gracious, boy, what are you 
doing?” 

Lamborn explained his new system, and 
its rapidity and effectiveness of operation. 

“When did you eat lunch?” 

“I didn’t stop to eat.” 

“Well, you're going to stop now. 
What’s more, you’re going to call it a day! 
Speak to me before you go to work in the 
morning.” 

The next day Lamborn was given a job 
in the city sales office, where he soon be- 
came assistant to the sales manager and 
was doing the work of two men. His 
ability to absorb and dispatch work seemed 
boundless. His usual hours were from 
eight o'clock in the morning until after 
midnight. One night Spreckels stopped 
at the office in his evening clothes, after 
the opera, and found his young assistant 
in the midst of a mass of papers. ‘Don’t 
you ever sleep?” he asked—and the next 
day he arranged to have Lamborn re- 
lieved of a few of his horde of duties. 


NE cold winter dawn Lamborn came 

to the ofhce at his usual early hour. 
The janitor was missing and no fires had 
been kindled. He built a brisk blaze in the 
basement heater. ‘Then, remembering 
that Claus Spreckels himself was in town, 
he decided to start a fire in the office 
occupied by the sugar king. He had laid 
kindling in the stove and was about to 
strike a match when Mr, Spreckels strode 
in, his hands plunged into his overcoat 
pockets and his whole attention evidently 
riveted on the consideration of some 
pressing problem. 

“What are you doing in here?” the 
sugar king demanded suddenly, catching 
sight of the boy bending over the stove. 

“Im making a fire for thee.” 

“What's that you said?” The tone was 
ominous as a thunderclap. 

“Fm kindling thy fire.” 

“What do you mean by du-ing me? 
Get out! You're fired! No employee can 
talk to me that way!” . 

Lamborn was preparing to leave when 
the vounger Spreckels came up to him. 

“What did you say to my father?” he 
said. 

“I told him I was kindling his fire.” 

“Repeat your exact words.” 

Lamborn complied. A smile spread 
over Spreckels’s face. 
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HEREVER you are, or 

wherever you go, you'll find 
the same strong preference for 
White Owl. It’s a national smoke 
—just as popular on Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, as on the banks of 
the Mississippi in. New Orleans, 
or on Second Avenue, Seattle. 


And there’s just one reason for 


it—VALUE! Production in 


quantities— vast quantities — has 
made it possible to put unprece- 
dented quality into the cigar and 
yet keep the price down to a fig- 
ure that makes a strong appeal to 
the cigar smokers of the country. 
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“My father didn’t understand,” he 
explained. “He thought you had insulted 
him. We are German descent, as you 
know, and the German du—the equivalent 
of the English ‘thee’—is used only be- 
tween intimates, or when a master 1s ad- 
dressing a servant. That is what he meant 
when he -referred to your ‘du-ing’ him. 
Stay here, and I’ll explain the circum- 
stances to him.” 

A few minutes later the sugar king 
came out to Lamborn’s desk. 

“Pardon me, my boy,” he said kindly, 
“I understand that you talk the way you 
do because of your religious belief. Were 
not going to discharge you. Instead, we'll 
raise your salary.” ... And the next week 
the young Quaker received an extra five 
dollars in his pay envelope. 


[AM BORN stayed with the Spreckels firm 
for a year and a half. His decision to 
leave resulted from a talk with a sugar 
broker whom he had frequently met in 
business. This broker, John M. Greene, 
was in poor health, and had decided to 
take a trip around the world. 

“Who’s going to run thy business while 
thee are away?” asked Lamborn. 

“I don’t know a soul I'd care to turn it 
over to,” replied Greene. 

“Why not try me?” 

“Thats an idea!” exclaimed Greene. 
“Let’s thresh the matter over.” 

Greene agreed to give Lamborn a fifth 
share in the profits of the business, which 
was merely a commission brokerage be- 
tween the refiners and the wholesalers and 
candy manufacturers. Although the busi- 
ness was comparatively small, and the 
immediate financial prospects not particu- 
larly alluring, the twenty-year-old youth 
jumped at the chance of working for him- 
self. On July 1st, 1891, he entered a part- 
nership that was destined to last for 
twenty-one years. 

“That boy of Greene's,” as Lamborn 
was generally known, soon became a 
familiar figure in the sugar district. With 
his coat off and his red hair flying in the 
wind, he was forever racing through 
Second and Third streets, running down 
every faint prospect of a trade. His 
astounding energy, however, produced 
incommensurate results. The market was 
in the doldrums. Wrangles were in prog- 
ress between combinations in the industry, 
and no one knew what lay around the 
corner. ‘The one encouraging factor was 
Greene’s recovery of health. He decided 
not to take the recreation trip, after all. 

As business fell off in Philadelphia, 
Lamborn pleaded with his senior partner 
for the authority to open a branch ofhce 
in New York, where he could stalk trade 
in a bigger field. 

“You couldn’t run an office there,” 
Greene said. “New York is full of able 
and experienced brokers. They’d eat you 
up.” 

For two months Lamborn reiterated his 
pleas daily. In the end Greene gave a re- 
luctant consent. 

“TIL put a thousand dollars into the 
venture,” he said. “This will be advanced 
to you at the rate of $83.33 a month for 
twelve months. Unless you can stage a 
miracle, and do so much business that 
your hfth share amounts to more than this 
sum, you'll have to make the $83.33 cover 
your othce rent, telephone, and telegrams, 
your car fare between the two cities, and 


all your personal expenses. That’s the 
best I’ll do, for I haven’t much confidence 
in the outcome.” 

On the morning of June 8th, 1892, Lam- 
born stepped from a railway train at 
Jersey City and caught his first glimpse 
of the metropolis across the Hudson. He 
arranged for desk room in a down-town 
office, hunted up a cheap boarding-place, 
and girded himself for what fate might 
have in store for him. 

Night fell, and as he watched the gleam- 
ing lights and rushing crowds, the youth 
felt a great wave of homesickness sweep 
over him. He decided to celebrate his 
metropolitan début by attending a theat- 
rical performance. He selected “A Trip 
to Chinatown,” then in the midst of its 
long run at the Madison Square Theatre. 

In the general buzz before the curtain 
went up Lamborn overheard snatches of 
conversation between two men sitting in 
the row behind him. It was evident from 
their talk that they were wholesale grocers 
from the Middle West and that they were 
East ona buying expedition. When they 
went into the lobby between the first and 
second acts, Lamborn followed them and 
introduced himself. One of the men was 
H. L. Spencer, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, and 
the other was H. D. Lee, of Salina, Kansas. 


N THE few minutes between acts, the 

earnest Philadelphian made so deep an 
impression that Spencer agreed to drop in 
at his ofhce the following morning. ‘The 
Quaker youth was at his desk bright and 
early. Mentally outlining an effective 
sales talk, he awaited the advent of his 
first possible customer. Presently the 
Iowa man appeared. When he took his 
departure, an hour later, he left behind an 
order for two hundred barrels of sugar— 
which was scarcely in line with Greene’s 
prophecy that his young partner would be 
“eaten up” in the big city. 

The immediate financial problems of the 
new venture, however, were sufhcient to 
tax the most facile ingenuity, even that of 
a graduate of the severe school of Quaker 
frugality. For his desk space Lamborn 
had to pay $25 a month. His board and 
room amounted to $32. His monthly life 
insurance premiums came to $9.50. Laun- 
dry charges, he knew, would consume at 
least another $4. The usual monthly rent- 
ing charge for a typewriter was $4. Lam- 
born walked the streets to find a shop 
that would rent him a machine for $3.50. 

It was a case of making every penny 
count. With mandatory monthly expendi- 
tures totaling $74, he was left only $9.33 
of Greene’s monthly remittance with 
which to meet telephone and telegraph 
charges, and all the other expenses inci- 
dental to business. His only hope of 
further financial leeway was to build up so 
much trade that the firm's brokerage fees 
would total considerably more than $400 a 
month. This would bring his one hfth share 
above the dead line set by his partner. 

He faced a problem in pure salesman- 
ship. Sugar prices set by the various 
refineries were practically the same, and 
uniform commissions were received by all 
brokers. Lamborn had nothing to sell but 
service—plus his own personality—and he 
set about to market that in a whirlwind 
fashion that would make most modern 
salesmen scornful and incredulous. 

He could not sit quietly in his New York 
office and wait for other Spencers of other 


Oskaloosas to come to him. It was neces- 
sary to hunt customers in their native 
haunts. So the New York office became a 
perch from which he could take rapidly 
recurrent flights into Eastern, Middle 
Western, and Southern territory. 

These trips were literally day and night 
campaigns. Not content with cramming 
usual business hours to the brim, Lamborn 
would write ahead to possible customers, 
begging the privilege of calling on them at 
night in their homes. Sometimes he would 
spend a day and evening soliciting orders, 
and then ride to his next stopping place in 
the caboose of a freight train, so as to be 
there early the next morning. By this 
extraordinary program he interviewed 
more customers than any other salesman 
the sugar trade had ever known. Within 
a few months the firm’s commissions had 
grown to such an extent that the New 
York office was self-sustaining. 

Within two or three years the tail was 
violently wagging the dog. In other words, 
the New York othce was doing several 
times as much business as the main office 
in the Quaker City. On July ist, 1894, 
Lamborn was given a 30 per cent interest 
in the firm. Less than two years later the 
partnership was made equal. In 1906, 
when Lamborn decided to form his own 
company, he was doing the biggest sugar 
brokerage business in the country. 

At the time Lamborn formed the com- 
pany bearing his own name, Greene re- 
tired from active participation in the busi- 
ness under the terms of a contract through 
which he received for six years an annual 
share of the new company’s profits aver- 
aging II per cent. In a single year under 
this contract Lamborn’s former partner 
received over forty thousand dollars. 


[X PICKING his present partners, Lam- 
born has required each new associate to 
demonstrate convincingly his courage, 
capacity, and devotion to duty. 

Several years ago a poorly paid clerk in 
a London sugar firm decided that his posi- 
tion held scant promise for the future. He 
resigned and emigrated to Canada, where 
he bought a farm. There he worked taith- 
fully and made encouraging profits—all of 
which he reinvested in added acreage. 
Then came a year of blight. His creps 
were ruined, and a stretch of mortgaged 
land was all he had to show for his labor. 
Resolving to cut loose from an occupation 
so dependent on the hazards of nature, he 
sold his property, paid off his mortgages, 
and came to New York. Gravitating to the 
sukar district, he applied to Lamborn for a 
job. 

“I haven’t a single opening,” Lamborn 
said; “but I'll recommend you to all the 
firms on the street. Probably one of these 
can place you.” 

Lamborn canvassed zealously, but 
without result. 

“Vm rather glad it turned out that 
way,” said the Englishman; “I had de 
cided, anyway, that I wanted to work for 
you. I still have a little money left. Give 
me anything to do, and dor’t pay me a 
cent of salary until I have proved that I 
am more than worth it.” 

“If that’s your spirit, PIL make a place 
for you!” exclaimed Lamborn. t Four 
pay starts to-day.” 

Within a few months the Englishman 
had won his way to an executive position. 
To-day he is a full-fledged partner. 
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A Business Coupe 
FOR BUSINESS MEN 


This car represents a new and important achieve- 
ment in commercial transportation. 


For the first time in motor car history, business men 
are enabled to buy a closed car, the body of which is 
built throughout of steel. 


The advantages of this all-steel construction—reserved 
until now to open cars—are particularly marked ina 
coupe built to weather the wear and tear of hard 
commercial usage. 


Immediately you will be impressed with the beauty 

and lightness of this coupe. Time will convince you 

of its unusual stamina. The doors snap neatly shut. 

Body squeaks are eliminated. Dodge Brothers enamel 

is baked on the surface of the steel—a permanent 3 
lustrous finish, impervious to wear. 


The interior is roomy and thoughtfully equipped with 
every appointment necessary to the owner’s comfort 
and all-weather protection. 


Business houses that equip their salesmen with motor 
cars have been quick to recognize in this coupe a very 
unusual investment. 
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That one exchange taught him that John’s 
skill was the equal of his own. The skill 
was present, unexpectedly present, be- 
cause old Patsy Dowsy, once hopeful of 
the middleweight championship, had been 
for years a lumberjack in Enoch Kidder’s 
camps. i 
Back and forth across the glade, cir- 
cling, wary, fighting as men must fight 
when brought to the necessity of it, they 


stamped and panted. Blows were de- ' 


livered and received, blood flowed. It 
was Courtney who forced the pace, 
smiling his crooked smile, confident in his 
superior strength and weight. John 
fought warily, with a certain gravity, 
almost studiousness. It was plain he 
exerted himself now only to defend, to 
save himself, and repeatedly he gave 
ground, slowly, but surely. Courtney's 
smile became wider, more confident. 


COURTNEY rushed and rushed, trying 
ever to force his antagonist to that edge 
of the mound which overhung the brook, 
where it would be impossible to give 
ground; but it seemed that John had eves 
in his heels. He did not trip nor stumble; 
he lightly avoided rocks over which he 
might have sprawled, and continued to 
use his legs and his head. Once, during 
the first half-dozen minutes of it, he made 
a stand, as if experimentally. Courtney 
bored in savagely, but John, instead of 
giving ground before the onslaught, ad- 
vanced a step, shifted lightly to one side, 
and his left fist smashed against Court- 
ney’s cheek. The man’s head snapped 
back, and he went to his heels, but john 
did not follow up his slight advantage. 
Rather, he seemed to be studying its 
effect. 

Courtney’s eyes blazed with rage; his 
smile vanished, and he was upon John in 
an instant, whipping in blows with the 
whole force of his great body, any one of 
which might have brought the affair to a 
conclusion. It was an avalanche rush 
which nothing but bulk could withstand. 
John was forced back and back; more 
than one half-blocked blow marred his 
face, and to Ruth, crouching on the edge 
of the glade, it looked as if her champion 
were on the verge of defeat. 

She bit her lips and strained forward, 
fists clenched, eyes fierce. Her will was in 
the battle; it seemed to her that she was 
a part of it, that her will was fighting with 
John, and that it was her will alone which 
gave him strength to persist. The strain 
of it reached to every nerve and muscle. 
She saw a light of confidence spark in 
Courtney’s narrowed eyes; she saw a return 
of his crooked, malicious smile. ... Then 
John was upon his back, hurled from his 
feet by a blow, a piston-driven blow to 
the cheek. She cried aloud as Courtney 
leaped forward upon his prostrate ad- 
versary, leaped with the ethics of the 
lumber camp, which permits the victor 
to trample the vanquished. But where 
Courtney’s heels fell was no body. John 
rolled to one side, and with the agility of a 
cat was on his feet again, not steady, 
swaying a little and dizzy... . Again 
Courtney bored in, to complete the work. 


Mischief 


(Continued from page 54) 


Now John gave himself wholly to sav- 
ing himself until his strength and his wits 
should return; but it seemed to Ruth they 
failed to respond. He staggered, his head 
seemed heavy for his neck, and his shoul- 
ders sagged. As minute after minute 
passed, during which John, by sheer skill 
saved himself from the blow which would 
have finished him, it seemed to Ruth that 
he weakened, instead of regaining his 
strength; that he grew more bewildered 
instead of forcing his mind out of the fog 
into that clear keenness necessary to the 
man who fights for his life. She watched 
his knees: something had gone wrong 
with his knees. They seemed with dith- 
culty to uphold his weight and to threaten 
momentarily to buckle under him. Court- 
ney Was grinning now, and waiting for the 
opening which must present itself... . 

And then John, backing away dizzily, 
seemed to reach the end of his strength, 
his consciousness of events appeared to 
vanish into a fog of bewilderment. He 
stood erect, eves half-shut, head wabbling 
pitifully, and his fists unclenched, dropped 
limply to his side. 

Courtney laughed shortly, a cruel laugh, 
the laugh of a man who enjoys the inflic- 
tion of pain. He, too, abandoned caution; 
there was no need to fear a blow, no need 
to block or guard. With both hands 
lowered he stood an instant; then dropped 
his right fist to his hip, crouching, lowerin 
that shoulder for a blow which woul 
start from the knee and have behind it 
every ounce of his strength and weight. 

Ruth’s knuckles were between her 
teeth; she tried to get to her feet; tried to 
call to John in the hope that her voice 
might pierce to his consciousness and 
arouse him to his danger... . And then a 
thing happened! 


HE boy who had stood limp, unresist- 

ing, half unconscious, dim of eye, was 
suddenly galvanized to life: his face 
altered, became in a twinkling, grim, 
satished. Force and will enveloped his 
body, and his body resolved itself into 
lightning-like motion. Before Courtney’s 
blow could start, John was upon him. 
Ruth heard the sound of two blows, 
struck so quickly her eye failed to follow 
them. First left, then right, crashed 
against Courtney’s jaw, and the man 
reeled, half wheeled about, and fell 
sprawling. .. . Skillful fighter though he 
was, he had fallen victim to that century- 
old trick of the prize ring: the trick of a 
man feigning defeat to entrap his an- 
tagonist into overconfidence. 

But such was the brute strength of the 
man, his physical resistance, that he was 
not done for by those blows. He strug- 
gled to his hands and knees, lifted himself 


‘slowly, painfully—expecting John to be 


upon him. But John waited, gave Court- 
ney his chance. ... Then, when the man 
was on his feet, ready, John set to work to 
complete what he had begun. He placed 
where he would blows that did the work 
demanded of them. Around and around 
the glade he forced his man, a man now 
blood-covered, unsightly, mouthing and 
cursing... 


Courtney’s heel encountered his pack. 
Leaning against the pack was a hand ax, 
small, balanced, keen of edge. With sud- 
den evil hope he flung himself sidewise 
upon it, snatched it from the ground, 
lifted it above his head to strike—and his 
face was a murderer’s face... . But his 
action was less quick than John’s reaction. 
The boy did not wait, did not retreat. 
Instead, he leaped upon the ax, caught 
Courtney’s right wrist with his left hand, 
forced it back, and struck with his right, 
once, twice, three times, full in the man’s 
battered face... . It was enough. Court- 
ney sagged, spun on his heel, crumpled, 
slid downward and lay prone at John's 
feet... . 

John lifted his face, threw back his 
shoulders and breathed once deeply. 
Then, slowly, wearily, he turned his head 
to Ruth. 

“Te is done,” he said. 


CHAPTER XII 
Ruta was at John’s side, gripping his 


arm, peering into his face with 
anxious eyes as he stood with boyish pride, 
endeavoring to conceal his dizziness and 
weariness. With motherly solicitude she 
wiped from the corner of his mouth a 
trickle of blood, murmuring words of 
affection and concern, 

“John! John! Are you hurt? Speak to 
me, John!” 

He shook his head, as if to clear from 
his brain some clinging encumbrance, and 
looked down at her very, very slowly. 

“Who is that man?” he asked, and 
pointed. 

Her eyes hardened. “Ask him,” she 
said. “Ask him. When he can speak, 
make him tell—make him tell everything. 
Have the truth from him.” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“I know—everything. When he came, 
when I saw him, I remembered. . . . But 
I want you to hear it from him. Then 
you never can doubt the truth.” 

He lifted his battered hand and stroked 
her cheek. “When have I ever doubted 
your word?” he said. 

“See! Hestirs. Now! Make him speak, 
make him tell you everything—every- 
thing.” ý 

Courtney was lifting himself on his 
hands, his head hanging heavily. Slowly, 
uncertainly, he drew up one knee after 
the other and then sat back on his 
haunches; and there he remained, weav- 
ing backward and forward drunkenly, un- 
able to get upon his legs. Two strides took 
John to the man, and he gripped a sway- 
ing shoulder remorselessly. 

“Get up,” he said. 

Courtney endeavored to obey, but it 
was not until John lifted and steadied him 
that he was able to assume the posture of 
a man. 

“Look at me!” said John, and Court- 
ney looked, through drunken, half-shut 
eyes. “I want the truth,” said John, “and 
the truth PIl have. ... Are you ready to 
tell the truth?” 

Courtney allowed his head to lop in 
an athrmative gesture. 
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Made to Order 


For modern men—A new-type shaving cream 
By V. K. CASSADY, B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist 


This is to men who feel the changing 
times. And who believe that modern 
science can excel mostold-time methods. 


This old concern—past masters in soap 
making—started out some years ago 
to perfect a shaving cream. 


First we asked 1,000 men—typical 
modern men—just what they wanted 
most. Then we made this shaving 
cream to their order. 


We also asked authorities—able scien- 
tific men—what factors they placed 
first. And we met their ideas. 


Not an easy task 


Our laboratory worked 18 months to 
meet these conceptions of an ideal 
shaving cream. 


It was pioneer work. No chemist then 
had found a way to meet all these re- 
quirements. We made up and tested 


~PALMOLIV 


130 separate formulas before we at- 
tained our ambition. But we knew 
then we had the finest shaving cream 
in existence, and a cream which no man 
can resist. 


Now we ask a test 


We don’t ask you to buy it, but we ask 
you to try it—try it at our cost. Let us 
show what we have done. 


We are soap makers of international 
fame. One of our soaps—Palmolive— 
has won supreme place in its field. 


We believe we are competent men and 
good business men. We know that it 
would be bad business to deceive you, 
even if we could. 


Note the five claims we make, then 
prove them at our cost. Do that in 
fairness to yourself and us. Then buy 
the shaving cream hereafter which you 
think is best. 


SHAVING 
CREAM 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


Don’t Buy 


until we prove to you these 
five unique effects 


Simply send the coupon for those ten shaves 
free. Then watch what the ten shaves show. 


Abundant lather 


1 Palmolive Shaving Cream multi- 
plies itself in lather 250 times. Thus 
a tiny bit—just one-half gram— 
suffices for a shave. A 35-cent tube 
suffices for 152 shaves. 


One-minute action 


2 The action is quick. Within one 

minute the beard absorbs 155% of 
water. That makes a horny beard 
wax-like. No hot towels are neces- 
sary, no finger-rubbing, no long 
waiting. 


Lasting lather 
3 The lather main- 


tains its creamy 
fullness for ten 
minutes on the 
face. So it does not 
need replacing. 


That is the result 
under average con- 
ditions—not in 
breezes or exces- 
sive heat. 


Strong bubbles 


4 This is a new requirement. It is 

found that bubbles support the 
hairs. If the bubbles are strong, so 
the hairs stand erect, they are easily 
cut. Otherwise some hairs fall 
down, and you miss them. We 
are first, we believe, to study the 
bubble strength. 


Fine after-effects 
5 The basic blend is palm 


and olive oils. These 

` have for ages held su- 
preme place as cosmet- 
ics. So the soap itself 
forms a soothing lotion, 
and it leaves the skin 
in soft and smooth con- 
dition. 


10 SHAVES FREE 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Dept. B-353 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
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“Who is this girl?” John asked. 

“My... wife,” said Courtney. 

“He lies—he lies!” Ruth cried. 

John’s grip tightened, and his eves 
burned into Courtney’s eyes. “The 
truth,” he said; “or we begin again.” 

Courtney cringed. ‘The spirit was bat- 
tered from him, and he was afraid, un- 
manned, despicable. 

“The truth,” said John. 

“‘She—she is my father’s—ward.” 

“What is she to you?” 

“My wi—” 

“The truth!” 


“(HE promised to marry me, promised. 
I wanted her. .. . She’s beautiful. I’ve 
always wanted her... . My father said I 
should have her.” 

“Why did she wear a bride’s dress?” 

“It—it was our wedding night. She 
was ... dressed to be my... bride. I 
waited—and she did not come. My 
father went to her room... . She was gone 
—gone!” 

“Why did she go?” 

“I don’t know. She went—in the 
storm—on a horse—into the woods—with 
the jewels.” 

“What jewels?” 

“The jewels she... stole.” 

“He lies,” said Ruth. 

“What jewels?” John repeated, and 
his grip tightened on the man’s shoulder. 

“Her mother’s jewels, that my father 
was keeping for her.” 

“She did not steal?” 

“She—did not—steal.” 

“Oh, make him tell, make him tell 
everything: Why I consented to marry 
him—and all. Make him tell how they 
brought me to that camp, and kept me. 
Make him tell how they treated me, and 
lied to me, and told me my father had 
cheated them and stolen from them. 
Make him tell how they threatened to tell 
it to the world if I didn’t marry this 
man—how they promised to protect his 
memory if I did as they commanded. 
Make him tell that!” 

“Ts this true—what she says?’ 

“Yes,” said Courtney. 

“Make him tell about the woman—in 
the very house with me—the woman he 
was casting off, who came to me, jealous 
and in despair—in my room where I was 
dressing to marry this man!” 

“Was there such a woman?” 

“Yes,” said Courtney faintly. 

“Make him tell—oh, all the truth—as 
this woman told it to me: How his father 
had stolen my money, and how they were 
making me marry this man to save them- 
selves.from an accounting. ... And those 
jewels—how they had even sold my 
mother’s jewels, and how a bearded, 
slinking foreigner was even then in the 
house to take them away with him. All 
that the woman told me, and I believed... . 
She helped me—helped me take a horse, 
helped me mount in that awful storm 
and ride into the black woods, dressed— 
dressed as a bride.” 

“Are these things true?” 

Courtney hesitated, rebelled in his 
heart against the admission; but John’s 
face was close to his face, and John’s 
heavy hand was on his shoulder, gripping 
it until it seemed the bones must crush. 

“It—it is true,’ Courtney said. 

John flung the man from him so that he 
staggered along for a little way, and then, 


’ 


stumbling, fell upon his face and lay there, 
breathing great, sighing, coughing breaths, 
trembling, demolished-as a man, broken, 
a thing to despise. 

The woods which had seemed dark, 
shadow-hlled, awful, became, as John 
turned to look at Ruth, a place of light 
and sunshine; a kingdom of bird songs, and 
living green, and joyous wind movement. 

“John—” she said softly. 

“J had faith,” he said. “From the be- 
ginning I had faith. . .. I always believed 
in you. . . . God could not have made you 
as you are, and allowed you to do evil.” 

And then he smiled: “But I must have 
loved you, good or evil.” He held her for 
a moment, held her as one who would 
defy the world to take her from him. 
Then he put her away, and his face was 
old and graver. 

“T had forgotten,” he said. “A dread- 
ful thing has happened. We must hurry.” 

“What dreadful thing?” 

“My uncle Aaron is dead.” 

“Killed?” 

“Killed.” 

“You—you?” 

He made no answer. 

“No—no! It was not you. It was that 
shot we heard. It was—” 

“My father—keeping his vow. But he 
must not suffer for it, nor my mother.” 

John left Ruth and stirred Courtney 
with his foot. “Up,” he said, “we must 
be moving. Up.” 

Courtney got to his feet, head hanging. 

“Walk ahead,” said John, and the man 
obeyed. And so they went through the 
woods, Courtney leading the way, John 
and Ruth walking behind, hand in hand. 


RESENTLY they came to the clearing 

which was before the cabin, and it re- 
mained as John had left it an hour before. 
It might have been but a moment before 
he had rushed from it into the woods in 
answer to Ruth’s cry for help: There 
hung his uncle Aaron, in the ropes which 
bound him to the tree; there knelt his 
father, in attitude of prayer, his empty 
rifle at his feet; his face radiant.... 

“Father,” said John. 

“Yes, my son.” 

“Here is the woman I love,” said John, 
and Enoch, raising his keen old eves to her 
face, studied it a moment before he spoke. 

“Is she worthy, my son?” 

“In all ways.” 

“You are satished —not in your heart, 
son, but in your mind?” 

“There,” said John pointing to Court- 
ney, “stands such proof as you may ask.” 

“Itiswell. I am satished.” He paused 
briefly, and'then smiled at Ruth with that 
grave, wise, gentle smile of which he was 
capable. “She is lovely as your mother 
was before her, son. ... Deal with her as I 
have dealt with my wife... . Take her to 

your mother, John, and tell my wife how 
i have remained with my brother.” 

“That must not be,” said John. 

“I have talked with God... and I am 
content. He has saved my hand from 
blood guilt; yet the world must hold me 
guilty. When T have talked with your 
mother, she will be content as well. . .. Go 

our ways, my son, with this girl and your 
fe ..+ I have lived my life, and it has 
been full and satisfying. Your life is yet 
to live.... I have kept the faith with man, 
with myself, and with God. See that you 
do the like.” 


“I shall not go, Father, nor would Ruth 
have me go.” 

His quick ear heard a sound, and he 
turned, poising as he tumed, and ready. 
“Someone comes,” he said. 

Through the fringing bushes crept the 
figure of a man. On all fours, pain- 
fully dragging, it crept, as one in mor- 
tal illness or with mortal hurt. The 
figure came on, pausing, slipping upon its 
face, and rising again, urged forward by a 
will that refused to die. Slowly, inch by 
inch, it approached, until Old Abel lay at 
their feet, and they waited in silence to 
see what should come. 

For moments the old man lay supine. 
deathlike. He lifted his head and peered 
at Enoch and at John, with glazing eyes; 
and then he straightened his arms, so that 
he raised his head and shoulders from the 
ground, and made efforts to speak. + 

“Enoch... Kidder,” he said, and for a 
time could say no more; but his face 
turned toward the man hanging against 
the tree, and his eves glittered and his 
teeth showed through his beard. 

“Dead ... his just deserts . . . my 
daughter... Aaron killed her”? His voice 
arose with shrillness, strength coming from 
the will to vengeance which resided in 
him. “Like as if he—killed, her—with 
his hands—he done it—body and soul.” 
Again his head dropped, but he aroused 
himself again: “I’m through, Enoch. ... 
Busted-like inside. ... I fell, gittin’ away, 
and I been a-crawlin’ back.” He closed 
his eyes, and unconsciousness seemed 
about to overpower him. John lifted the 
old man in his arms, and held him gently: 

“What is it, Old Abel? Why are vou 
here?” 

“I follered Enoch—after I told hin— 
Aaron was runnin’ off. Waited for years, 
John,—countin’ the days. And I come to 
this spot, and hid. ... In the bushes I 
hid, and watched. . . . And I seen and 
heard... . But 1 was afeared Enoch’s heart 
might fail him. ... And it was my right — 
my right!” His voice arose to a shrill cry. 
“He was mine, and the killin? was my 
right. And I took aim—through the 
crotch of a tree—and I killed him... .1 
fred, and then I run.” 

“ But you came back, Abel,” said John. 

“What’s livin’ of me come back—to 
tell... . So as nobody will mistake who 
done it.” 

“Father!” said John. “Father!” 


WO weeks had passed. Old Abel lay 

in his grave and Aaron Kidder in his. 
And there was an end to both of them, and 
to their goings and comings upon the face 
of the earth, and to their plans for good or 
for evil. 

Once again Ruth was dressed in 2 
bride’s dress, but the heart which beat 
beneath was happy, eager, and she 
awaited the voice which should call her to 
descend the stairs to meet and to give 
herself into the keeping of the man she 
loved. . . . And John awaited her, under 
his father’s roof, and under his mother’s 
eyes. ; 

Now she came, lovely as the music 
which accompanied her, white as the snow, 
and purer in his eyes. . . . And presently 
they stood man and wife. Which is not 
the end, but the beginning of their story. 
a story which could end only with the last 
beat of their hearts. 

(The Endy 
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The Jewett is a sturdy, powerful, six- 
cylinder motor car. Ready for the road 
the touring model weighs over 2800 
pounds. To measure the new standard 
of value the Jewett has set in American 
motordom you must compare it with 
cars costing from $200 to $500 more. 


The first object of its designers was to 
provide a uniform strength more than 
sufficient to meet all requirements. Con- 
sequently every unit of the chassis— 
frame, clutch, transmission, drive shaft 
and the special Timken axle—is the best 
that engineering can provide. Each is 
ready to do its full duty regardless of 
driving conditions. 


In brief, the Jewett is built to stand up 
and take the buffets of the road without 


a falter; to deliver its full power in rough 
and ready service with clocklike regular- 
ity and with the utter dependability that 
means care-free driving. 


The motor is the strongest ever installed 
in a car of this price class. This 50-horse- 
power six, 3!4 inch bore by 5 inch stroke, 
is built complete in the Paige shops and 
has been proved by years of use in Paige 
6-44 models. Now with force feed oiling 
giving 20 pounds pressure at 20 miles per 
hour and with many other improvements, 
it is finer and better than ever. 


Such is the Six that is now yours at $995 
f. o. b. factory. Judge it not as a “light” 
six, but as a thrifty six built by veteran 
makers for years of service. See it your- 
self at the first opportunity. 


It is sold and serviced by Paige Dealers everywhere 
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be done, and caught the reflection of her 
own freckled face and sunburned neck 
and arms, bony and hard, and her dark 
hair with the forbidding bang, it seemed 
to her that the pink and whiteness above 
her was like an angel’s in comparison. 

“When shall you begin to put rouge and 
powder on me, Mother?” one day Laurel 
had asked. 

“Not until nice girls your age begin to 
put it on,” her mother replied briefly, with 
the same practicalness that guided all her 
decisions in regard to Laurel as to what 
was proper and improper. 

It was because Mrs. Dallas adhered 
to models so scrupulously that Laurel’s 
clothes were never cheap or flashy in ap- 
pearance. Mrs. Dallas was like certain 
dressmakers, who know how to impart 
elegance and refinement to the clothes 
they make for others, while their own cos- 
tumes are often extreme and unpleasantly 
conspicuous. Mrs. Dallas wore a good 
deal of imitation jewelry herself—rhine- 
stones in her hair, large imitation pearls 
in her ears. But Laurel never wore jew- 
elry at all, except a string of gold beads. 

The little Holland girl never wore jew- 
elry at all, except a string of gold beads. 
The little Holland girl was one of Mrs. 
Dallas’s models. Laurel did not attend 
the same dancing-class in Milhampton 
which Stephanie Holland attended; but 
Mrs. Dallas often attended it—looking 
down from her balcony seat (to occupy 
which no ticket of admission was re- 
quired) onto the polished floor below, 
studying, scrutinizing, and recording, in 
as thorough and businesslike a way as a 
dressmaker ata fashion show in New York. 

When Mrs. Dallas and Laurel sat down 
at their table in the big hotel dining-room 
an hour later, Laurel was all ready for her 
long journey to New York, and Mrs. Dal- 
las all ready for her shorter one to Boston, 
where at the appointed meeting place in 
the South Station she was to pass Laurel 
over, as usual, to the spectacled Miss 
Simpson. - i 

When Laurel kissed her mother good-by 
on the platform of the station there 
wasn’t a tear in her eyes, although her 
mother’s pretty cheeks were all smeared 
with them underneath the concealing big- 
meshed white veil. The arms she put 
around her mother’s neck didn’t cling or 
clutch, like the arms that held her so 
tight, and her kiss was cool and brief. 
But in her throat there was a big lump, 
and about her mouth there was a drawn, 
set look that meant she was clenching her 
teeth together hard as she stood by the 
car window, and waved and waved to the 
lovely pink and white figure left behind 
in the smoke. 


AUREL could always pick out her 
father in the waiting group behind 
the gate a. the end of the long granolithic 
walk outside the train in New York, 
twenty or thirty seconds before he saw 
her. This was because her eyes were so 
keen and sharp, while her father was a 
little nearsighted, and because, too, there 
was a change in Laurel from year to year, 
while her father always looked the same. 


Stella Dallas 


(Continued from page 9) 


Laurel and her father were always a 
little formal and constrained with each 
other at first. Laurel never could adjust 
herself quickly to the fact that this dis- 
tinguished-looking gentleman, with the 
close-shaven cheeks, little black mus- 
tache, keen gray eyes, was her father. It 
took a little while for him, too, she 
imagined, to believe that she—freckled, 
long-banged, and black—was his child. 

She seemed perfectly calm and quiet 
when she put her hand in his and he 
leaned and kissed her, but really her heart 
was beating fearfully. 

Inside the taxicab on the way to the 
hotel, where Laurel and Miss Simpson 
were to stay, Laurel would sit beside Miss 
Simpson, and her father would occupy the 
seat opposite them. Most of the conver- 
sation as they rumbled along would be 
between Miss Simpson and her father, 
about the recent journey, the weather in 
Boston—unimportant subjects, with long 
lapses of silence between; and upon arriv- 
ing at the hotel Laurel’s father would 
leave them at the elevator door, and go 
away quickly as if he were glad to escape. 

Up-stairs in the luxurious three-room 
apartment which he had engaged for 
Laurel, there would be all sorts of sur- 

rises: dolls and elaborate toys, when 

aurel was younger; candy and flowers, 
and a dear little fitted work basket this 
time, and a pile of brand-new books, lying 
on the table beside the silk-shaded read- 
ing lamp. 


AUREL’S father lived in bachelor’s 
apartments not faraway from the hotel. 
It was easy for him to come in every morn- 
ing and have breakfast alone with Laurel, 
beside one of the high windows in the pri- 
vate apartment, while Miss Simpson went 
down-stairs to the dining-room. A waiter 
in black, who treated Laurel as if she were 
a princess and her father as if he were a 
king, would roll in a table with a snowy 
cloth on it, shining silver, with all sorts 
of delicious smells creeping out from be- 
neath inverted silver bowls. 

It would be usually at this first break- 
fast alone together that the real reunion 
between Laurel and her father would be- 
gin. This time, however, when her father 
left Laurel at the elevator door, he had 
said he would return at seven-thirty and 
they would go to dinner somewhere to- 
gether, if Miss Simpson would pardon his 
stealing his little girl away the very first 
night. So on this visit Laurel’s and her 
father’s first real words of greeting took 
place inside the dusky interior of the taxi- 
cab that bore them to the restaurant 
which he had selected. It was the first 
time in a whole year that they had been 
alone together. 

‘They sat in silence for a moment or two 
after the door had slammed upon them. 
Then, “Well, here we are,” said Laurcel’s 
father. 

“Yes,” murmured Laurel. 

“How are vou, Laurel?” 

“All right.” 

Just the shortest, most conventional of 
questions—just the shortest, most non- 
committal of answers, but full of signifi- 


cance to them both, full of the promise of 
the dawning of the old sweet intimacy 
which never failed to steal over Laurel and 
her father, once they got rid of prelimi- 
naries, and to possess them like sunshine 
on a cloudless day, once it breaks through 
the mists and fogs of early morning. 

Laurel’s father sat away as far as pos- 
sible from her and surveyed her from top 
to toe. The close little toque with the red 
berries gave her a mature look that was 
unfamiliar. He sighed. 

“You’re growing up, Lollie,” he said 
gently. 


HENEVER Laurel’s father called 

her Lollie, italways brought the vision 
of her mother sharply before her eyes. Her 
mother and father were the only two peo- 
ple in the world who had ever called her 
the silly little baby-name of Lollie—Lol- 
liepops once it had been. She shoved the 
vision away as soon as possible. For it 
hurt, somehow. Her mother would have 
so loved the lights outside the taxicab 
window, and the taxicab too. She and 
her mother seldom afforded a taxicab. 

“Its my new hat that makes me look 
grown-up,” said Laurel, with never a ref- 
erence to the creator of it. Laurel never 
mentioned her mother to her father. 
Some fine instinct within her kept her lips 
as sealed as his. “Don’t you like it?” she 
inquired, a little wistfully, for her father 
was still gazing at her with a sort of ab- 
stracted look which she didn’t compre- 
hend. 

“What? "The hat? Oh, yes. I like the 
hat very much,” he assured her. “Irs 
very nice, and your suit, too. I like your 
suit, Laurel. Only, you're growing up, and 
I don’t know that I like that.” He laughed. 

Laurel laughed too, a nervous, pleased 
little laugh, and moved a little nearer. 

“Tve finished all the reading,” she con- 
fided to him proudly. 

“You don’t mean all of it!” 

“Yes, every book you put on the list.” 

“Good work, Laurel!” 

“Oh, it wasn’t work. I Jove to read.” 

“Do you?” 

“T didn’t used toso much. It just seemed 
to come this year—liking it so, I mean.” 

“Im glad you like to read, Laurel,” 
said Stephen, “for I like to, too.” He 
reached over and put his hand over Lau- 
rel’s. “Ive hoped you'd like to read when 
you grew up.” 

Laurel looked down at her father’s 
hand, and then quickly out of the window, 
as if not to frighten it away. 

“Isn’t it funny how many things there 
are that you like that J like, too? ™ she said 
softly. “I was counting them up coming 
down on the train.” 

“Are there? Tell me. What?” 

“Well—there’s books, and woods, and 
camping, and dogs, and horses, and fall 
better than spring, and dark meat better 
than light, and roast beef better than 
chicken, and salad better than dessert. 
and—and—” 

“Yes, go on,” her father encouraged. 

“Well, picture galleries and ‘Madame 
Buttery: and that Mrs. Morrison and. 
and— 
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A LIVING MONUMENT TO QUALITY 


© 


As this is written,* the whistles of the Good- 
year factories are sounding in celebration of 
the 45,000,000th pneumatic motor vehicle 
tire made by this company. 


Pause just a moment, and reflect upon that 
figure. 


To the statistician it stands as the greatest 
total yet attained by any maker of tires in 
the world. 


To the man who views it in its larger meaning 
it suggests a great deal more. 


* * * 


Forty-five millions of tires bearing the Good- 
year name! 


Of what errands these tires have sped — how 
nimbly they have run to pleasure, how sturdily 
to war, how willingly under burdens, how 
slowly on solemn journeys—nothing need 


here be said. 


But is not something demanded to be said of 
the character of manufacture and dealing 
that can win from the public so profound a 
confidence? 

Is not something demanded to be said also of 
the character of a product that over many 
years can earn and hold and justify such an 
immense Good Will? 


* * * 


If behind the first Goodyear Tire ever made 
there had not been a clear and enlightened 
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purpose, this record production never would 
have been possible. 


If this purpose had not been conceived in the 
highest public interest, Goodyear could not 
be what Goodyear is today. 


If every day of every year this purpose had 
not been scrupulously served, the leadership 
long enjoyed by Goodyear could not have 
endured. 


How well it has been served, and with what 
energy and conscience, is seen best in the fact 
that more people ride on Goodyear Tires than 
on any other kind. 


* * * 


It is a splendid thing to have meant, to an 
entire generation of men, what has always 
and everywhere been regarded as unquali- 


fiedly fine. 


It is a satisfying thing to have set for an im- 
mense industry a standard for integrity of 
manufacture, and for honesty of dealing with 
the public. 


It is a gratifying thing to have seen the tradi- 
tion of quality take form, shaping an industry 
into an institution, and commanding the 
loyalty of men. 


It is a great thing to have a real purpose, by 
which to live and work, for that is to embody 
in everything you build the priceless thing 
called character. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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“That Mrs. Morrison!” her father in- 
terrupted. Le ys 

“Yes. Don’t you remember last year, 
one afternoon at tea?” 

“I supposed you'd forgotten all about 

rs. Morrison.’ 

“I haven’t.” 

“You saw her for only about half an 
hour.” 

“I know it. But you know what you 
said beforehand.” 

“What did I say?” 

“Why, for me to notice her, and listen 
to her nice voice, for she was somebody 
you’d like me to grow up to be like.” 

“Did I say that?” 

Laurel nodded. ` 

“And did you really like her?” 

“Oh, yes! She was ever so nice to me. 
She gave me a little silver pencil out of 
her bag.” 

“And she has invited you to spend a 
few days with her during this visit of yours, 
at her summer home on Long Island.” 

Laurel was silent a moment. 

“Will you be there?” she inquired. 

“Pm sorry. 1 can’t. I’ve got to be 
away. That is why she has invited you, 
so you won’t be lonely here in New York. 
I must be in Chicago for a few days next 
week on business. I don’t like missing 
even a day or two of your visit; but it’s 
necessary. 

“I wouldn’t mind just staying at the 
hotel with Miss Simpson.” 

“Why, I thought you said you liked 
Mrs. Morrison.” 

“I do; only—I’m used to hotels. I’m 
not lonely in them. Has Mrs. Morrison 
any children?” 

“Oh, yes. Several.” 

“I think P’d rather stay at the hotel,” 
said Laurel. 

“Well, we'll see. Don’t have to decide 
to-night. We're going to have our two 
weeks together in the woods just thesame!” 


GTEPHEN DALLAS always tried to 
arrange his affairs so as to be able to 
take Laurel off alone with him into the 
woods for two weeks. 

He had the idea that the farther away 
from people and conventionalities he 
could get Laurel, the more susceptible she 


dea 3 would be to him, and to his suggestions. 
erhaps the highest tribute However, it seemed sometimes absurd 


š even to hope to be much of a factor in 
to the New Improved Gillette forming the child’s tastes and inclina- 


: ° tions. He had only thirty short days with 
1S the commendation of thousands her each year, and he knew that during 


of men who have followed every step the long lapses between her visits the in- 


fluence she lived under was not conducive 
in Gillette development for20 years to the kind of seeds he planted. Stephen 
Dallas was forever being torn between his 
inclination to indulge Laurel’s slightest 
Ne whim or wish, when she was with him and 
Cw : thereby win her approval, and a desire to 

remold those whims and wishes. 

When she was nine or ten years old he 
began taking her to picture galleries, in an 
attempt to instill in her some appreciation 
of beauty in art. Children like colored 
pictures, he argued. Why not give them 
good ones. He used to take her to hear 
good music, too. Some of the symphonies, 
he told her, were just fairy tales told by 
violins and harps, French horns and tam- 
bourines. Before a concert he took great 
pains to explain to Laurel the story which 
ae various instruments were going to tell 

er. 

When she was eleven, he arranged to 
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The admiration for the extraordinary 
beauty and grace of the good Maxwell has 
deepened, everywhere, into sincere respect. 


This respect is based on practical experi- 
ence with the sterling virtues which the 
good Maxwell is displaying in every-day use. 
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owners of the new series—that the good 
Maxwell is all that its great beauty promises. 
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reliability and fine performance, which are 
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Official Observatory 
Awards 


At Neuchatel Observatory— 

Switzerland: 365 Awards 
in International Con- 
tests (since 1905). 


At Kew-Teddington Ob- 
servatory—England: 62 
Awards and several 
world’s records for best 
performance in Inter- 


national Contests (since 
1910). 


At U.S. Naval Observatory 
—Washington: 110 
passed six months ship 
chronometer trial and 

accepted since 1916. 

More than those fur- 

nished by all other com- 

peting firms combined. 


Grand Prizes Awarded 
Longines Watches at In- 
ternational Expositions : 


Antwerp 1885 
Paris 1889 
Brussels 1897 
Paris . 1900 
Milan . 1906 
Genoa. 1914 


1914 


Berne . 


Endorsed by the World’s 
Official Observatories 


HE LONGINES WATCH is 

| the most honored in-the world. 
It has received more official gov- 
ernment observatory awards than any 
other, ample eyidence of the accuracy 
and dependability of Longines watches. 


When you select a Longines watch for 
personal use you get the same precision 
that has met the rigid tests of these ob- 
servatories. 


It is significant that since 1916 the 
United States government has selected 
for use on torpedo boats more Longines 
watches than those furnished by all 
other competing firms combined. 


For more than fifty years, leading jew- 
elers have featured the Longines watch. 
Illustrated booklet and the name of 
the Longines jeweler nearest you will 
be sent upon request. 


A. WITTNAUER CO., NEW YORK 


NEW YORK Established 1866 PARIS 
MONTREAL . GENEVA 


have her visit him during the winter sea- 
son, and took her for the first time to 
grand opera; also he took her that same 

ear to several Shakespearean plays; toa 
Reaieifully staged classic for children; to 
a lovely fairylike performance of dancing; 
all the while trying to place before her 
beauty in whatever form. 

When they were in the woods together, 
following a trail, helping the guides to 
make camp, cutting balsam boughs, gath- 
ering firewood, sitting for long hours in a 
boat on some lovely lake, listening for 
bird calls, watching for a deer to steal 
down to the water's edge to drink, it was 
beauty in its natural form, then, that 
Stephen Dallas was placing before Laurel. 
He himself bought the clothes that Laurel 
woreon these trips of theirs into the woods. 
He took the keenest delight in selecting 
the rough little flannel shirts, the khaki 
trousers, and stout boots, visiting sporting 
shop after sporting shop before he was 
satisfied. 


HEN Laurel came to visit her father 

for the first time, he used every device 
and scheme he could think of to make her 
want to come again. It was always a little 
like that. Surprising, that he was so anxious 
for her to want to come again. He would 
think it more normal, wrapped up as he 
was in his business, and as dead as was 
all desire in connection with the mistaken 
marriage he had made during the early 
years of his career in Milhampton, if he 
had wished to forget and bury everything 
related to it. Let other people forget and 
bury it, too. If Laurel had been a boy who 
would grow up to bear his name, he might 
understand his hopes and ambitions for 
the child. But a girl—a solemn-eyed, 
long-banged little girl! Yet the pleasure 
that he felt at any expression of affection 
from Laurel sald make his eyes grow 
misty. And lately—last year, and the 
year before, a choking wave of pride would 
swoop over him now and then, as he ob- 
served her or listened to some of her quiet 
comments. 

To hear her exclaim that she loved 
reading—the sort of reading he had pre- 
scribed for her—had obliged him to swal- 
low once or twice before trusting himself 
to speak. And picture galleries! He had 
thought her utterly bored by them. 

“I didn’t know you liked picture gal- 
leries, Laurel,” he said to her later, seated 
opposite her at a little table ata restaurant. 
“You never said you did.” 

“I didn’t know it until lately,” Laurel 
replied. “It came to me all in a flash. 
You know how liking things does come in 
a flash sometimes.” 

“No. Tell me.” 

He was fearfully afraid she wouldn't. 
She was like the gray-tailed squirrels in 
the park in some ways, at times ready to 
be friendly and intimate, and at other 
times shy of him, and as timid as a chip- 
munk. 

“Well, the first time I knew I liked the 
woods” (Ah! one of her trustful moods), 
“wasn’t when I was up there in them, but 
right in a city street., Looking into an 
art-store window at a picture of a trail 
just like lots of trails we’vé tramped. It 
flashed over me right there on the crowded 
city sidewalk, ‘I just love the woods!’ 
And last winter our teacher took our class 
at school to an art gallery one afternoon, 
and when I got the first queer smell, and 
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The name of the house 
of Gobelin stands im- 
mortalised for achieve- 
ment in the field of tap- 
estry weaving. Such were 
the ideals of Jehan Gob- 
elin, founder of the firm, 
that his influence is still 
a vital force, an incen- 
tive to better craftsman- 
ship, four and a half 
centuries later. 


Lasting Achievement 


ve RITTEN indelibly in the annals of 

NA] automotive progress is the record of 
N {j Firestone’s service in building tires 
to the highest conceivable standard. 

In pledging Most Miles per Dollar to the 
public over two decades ago an ideal worthy 
of the whole industry was expressed. 

Yet of even greater importance was the 
will and the confidence from the start to 
make it practical for all times. 


The rapid but logical growth of the 
Firestone organization is tangible evidence 
of the force and soundness of the principle 
behind it. The name Firestone has gone 
far and wide because it has demonstrated 
that Most Miles per Dollar is a real and 
vital factor. 


The Firestone Gum-Dipped Cord is the 
highest expression of Firestone talent—a last- 
ing achievement in this important industry. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


restone 
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Last winter this room 


was freezing — 
the air valve wouldn’t work 


HE AMERICAN RADIATOR in this 
room is the finest money can buy. BUT 


—last winter half the columns in the radiators were 
cold. An air-valve that wouldn’t work kept in the 
cold air; and the cold air kept out the steam. 


To remove from American homes the annoyance 
caused by imperfect air-valves, the American Radiator 
Company has perfected its own air-valve—the “‘Airid.” 


Airid Air-Valves need no adjusting; they cannot 
leak; they cannot hiss or sputter; they are guaranteed 
by the American Radiator Company. 


The price is $1.60—a small amount compared with 
the comfort of having a radiator full of steam instead 
of half full of cold air or water. 


CETTE Ó oa Try Airid in your coldest room. 


| AIRID 


Air a 
acA 


MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


: \ AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


\ IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 


1807 Elmwood Ave., Dept. S-52, Buffalo, N. Y. 
| AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY, | 
Dept. S-52, 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. | 

l 


With AIRID — 
ille 


100 


This coupon, with $1.60, will bring you an Airid Air- 
Valve. We are willing to let Airid stand or fall by what 
it will do for the coldest radiator in your coldest room. 


Name— Ee 


Ve. ESE -a 


CLIP THE COUPON 


heard the first echo-ey sounds that go with 
art galleries, ıt came over me what fun 
we’d had picking out our favorite pictures 
in art eae here in New York, and 
going afterward to get hot chocolate some- 
where; and all of a sudden it flashed over 
me, ‘Why, I just love art alleries!”’ 

“An id ‘Madame Butter vet 

“Yes, the same way,” she told him. “I 

thought I’d forgotten all about it, except 
the fat woman who sat in front of us and 
how she hadn’t got the powder on even, 
on the back of her neck; but one day last 
summer the orchestra at the hotel where 
Mother—where we were stopping, played 
a piece that I knew I'd heard before and 1 
peeked over the violinist’s shoulder and 
found out what it was. And all of a sud- 
den | saw that lovely Japanese lady in the 
beautiful white satin kimono, on her porch 
with the pink sky beyond, singing about 
her baby. The orchestra played it lots 
of times after that. I asked them to.” 

Laurel’s father looked away from her. 
Some of his seeds, then, had taken root! 
Even among thorns! He must plant and 
plant, and plant then, while it was still 
the planting season. 


JATER that same night, in Laurel’s room 
at the hotel, Stephen sat down beside her 
by the reading lamp and glanced through 
the pile of books he had selected for her. 

“What do you say we save this one to 
read out loud in the woods?” he inquired, 
and held up Kenneth Graham’s “The 
Wind in the Willows.” 

Laurel, sunk in a soft deep arm chair, 
the fitted work basket in her lap, the box 
of candy open on the table near by, didn’t 
hear him, apparently. 

“Are there any ‘cheapest rooms’ in this 
hotel?” she asked suddenly. 

“Don’t you like these rooms, Laurel?” 

“Oh, yes! Yes! Only—” 

The crystal clock on the mahogany 
mantel had just struck ten-thirty. The 
Wednesday-night movies at the summer 
hotel would be finishing about now. Lau- 
rel’s mother, all dressed up in her pretty 
clothes, would be going up-stairs to the 
horrid little bedroom, very soon, alone. 

“Only what?” her father asked. 

“Oh, nothing. I’ve been wondering 
what it would look like beside this one— 
that’s all.” 

That wasn’t all. Her father felt sure it 
wasn’t all. But many of her thoughts he 
was unable to follow to their source. A 
suspicion disturbed him: Surely the allow- 
ance he sent Laurel’s mother was sufficient. 

“Why should you be thinking about 
cheap rooms?” he asked of Laurel. 

“No reason,” Laurel replied shortly. 

She was not going to tell him, anyhow. 
That was clear. 

Before he left her for the night, he said 
to her, “I really think you'd like it at 
Mrs. Morrison’s, Laurel.’ 

“Do you want me to go?” 

“Well, I want you to know Mrs. Mor- 
rison,” he replied. “I feel that when you 
are with me I must give you the best of 
everything I can, Laurel; and when Mrs. 
Morrison invited you to stay with her, 
I was very happy to give you five whole 
days of life i in her home.” 

“Tf it’s just for me, then, I think ld 
rather stay here, if you don’t mind.” 

Stephen looked down at a book on the 
table and opened it. He was standing up, 
all ready to go. 
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< Heres aMan 


who Can Help You 
to Get More Money 
Out of Your Business 


The Burroughs man who calls on you, 
does not come just to sell you a ma- 
chine but to talk with you in a brass- 
tacks way about your business. 


He'll tell you, without wasting your 
time, how others in your line of busi- 
ness spot the leaks and losses that eat 
up profits, and how they use simple 
records of daily transactions to make 
more money. 


DOLLS ODM LLL DS BIE LEB EES IE. I SOSON APETO A 


Thousands of others have been helped 
by Burroughs men to do these things. 
Sign the coupon and see how Burroughs 
co-operation will help you, also. 
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Calculating, Billing g Machines 


Burroughs Salesmen 
Have Just One Thing 
to Sell~More Profit 
for You 


They don't have to sell the accu- 
racy, quality, and convenience of 
Burroughs Machines — these are 
known everywhere. 


Burroughs’ men discuss the use of 
Burroughs Machines to prevent 
losses and to get the figure facts that 
lead to better profits. 


For example: 


How to be sure your customers pay 
all they owe you—How to catch 
errors in an invoice—How to get in- 
teresting business information from a 
pile of sales slips—How toget aline on 
different kinds of expenses and know 
where to trim—How to get a daily 
picture of your business and see where 
it’s heading—How to make inventory 
easy 


—those are some of the things 
Burroughs wants to tell you. 

The Burroughs way of getting at 
the vital facts is easy instead of diffi- 
cult, and pays for itself as it goes. 


If you do not have the time or the 
Office help for more extensive book- 
keeping, Burroughs can give you a 
simple system of accounts that any- 
one can operate, and which will 
furnish you all the important facts 
about your business. 


Successful retailing is impossible 
for the man who lacks daily figure 
facts. Expenses are high and net 


profit in only a few per cent. Any- 
thing that will cut expense or yield 
helpful information is worth investi- 
gating. Have the Burroughs man 
talk it over with you. 


As Low as ?15° Down 
Balance on Easy Terms 


Even this smallest machine in the 
Burroughs line has enabled many a 
man to keep invaluable daily records 
of his business. There are others, 
costing little more, equipped complete 
with a wide carriage to hold conven- 
ient forms so that you can print the 


` figures accurately and legibly right 


on the ledger leaf or statement or any 
other record—which saves time. 

Let the Burroughs man help you 
decide on the machine that will pay 
out best in your business. 


Use this Coupon 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
6042 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Please have a Burroughs man call 
on me and tell me how to make more 
profit in my business. 


[_] Retailer [_] Jobber [ ] Mfr. 
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A high grade, luxurious, overstuffed davenport, with all the beauty and 
luxurious comfort you expect in a fine davenport, having concealed within it 
a full-size, box-spring bed which pulls out like a dresser drawer. 

Built close to the floor. You sink into a 12-inch depth of fine, flexible, yielding 
springs. Real davenport comfort. 


In an Emergency 


The Royal Easy Davenport 
is not an ordinary bed daven- 
port. It is a davenport in every 
respect. But in an emergency 
you pull out a wonderful box- 
spring bed, just like a drawer. 
Any ten-year-old can do it ina 
few seconds. Underneath is a 
commodious bed clothes chest 
made of genuine aromatic Ten- 
nessee red cedar. 


Supreme Sleeping Comfort 


In this emergency bed you 
have unequaled comfort. Mere- 
ly pull out the bed and reverse 
the cushions. You sleep upon 
a six-inch cushion containing 
nearly five hundred of the 
most flexible, body conforming 
springs. This is four times the 
number of springs used in the 
regular box spring. There are 
no lumps, no hard spots. 


A Three-Piece Suite 


Royal Easy Davenports are made in the modern styles. Upholstered in fine tapestries, velours 

and mohairs, also genuine leather. You can have the davenport alone or 
you can have it in a fine three-piece suite which includes 
two high grade Royal Easy Chairs to match. One is 
eside chair, the other a regular easy chair. 
Write for illustrated booklet showing this 

modern equipment for your 

home. We will send it free, 

with the name of a dealer 

near you who will gladly 

demonstrate the features of 

the davenport. 
Royal Easy Chair Corp. 
15 Jacob Street 
Sturgis, Mich., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of the famous 
; Royal Easy Chairs 


“T don’t mind,” he said gazing at the 
printed page but not seeing it; “only,” he 
went on, “I should feel sorry, I suppose, if 
you didn’t like some little present I’d 
picked out for you, which I had thought 
very nice. And so, too, I suppose I shall 
feel a little disappointed if you don’t wish 
to go to Mrs. Morrison’s.’”’ He closed the 
book. “But of course I don’t really mind. 
You’re the one to be pleased.” 

He did mind. He minded awfully. He 
always minded when his voice was low and 
serious, like that. 

“Tl go,” said Laurel. 

“Oh, you don’t have to, my dear.” 

“Pd like to go,” she assured him 
brightly, which was true. She would like 
to do anything to please her father. 


AUREL was to go to Mrs. Morrison’s 
the following Monday. She dreaded 
the visit. She was suspicious of women, 
and especially suspicious of mothers. Mrs. 
Morrison had been kindness itself to 
Laurel a year ago, at tea in the hotel; but 
her father had been there. Ladies had a 
way of being kind when men were about, 
Laurel had discovered. It was being left 
alone with Mrs. Morrison that she dreaded. 
Besides, Laurel knew very little about 
the etiquette of private homes. She was 
familiar with the ways and customs of a 
hotel. Knew the proper manner to as- 
sume toward waiters, and porters, and 
clerks; knew, too, the proper fee to pay 
bell boys and chambermaids, but she was 
uncertain how to treat servants in a 
home. How many were there usually and 
what did you call them; and what fee 
did you give them? And when, and how, 
and for what? Or didn’t you give them a 
fee at all? And just how, she wondered, 
should you dress in a private home? Did 
a girl of thirteen change three times a 
day, for instance, and put on an organdie 
dress for dinner? And who did her hair? 
Miss Simpson, it appeared, was not to 
accompany Laurel on this visit. 

Stephen took Laurel down to Mrs. 
Morrison’s in his automobile. She talked 
very little as the car sped over the smooth 
roads, through pretty settlement after 
pretty settlement. When finally Stephen 
announced, “The next town’s ours,” Laurel 
murmured miserably, “You'll surely be 
back for me Saturday, won’t you?” 

Stephen laughed. “Why, you’d think 
I was putting you in an institution.” And 
a little later he sang out cheerfully, “Here 
we are at the prison gates,” and turned the 
car in between two cement posts, partly 
ivy-covered, and up a short curving drive. 

The house was cement, and partly ivy- 
covered, too, like the posts. It was set 
low, seemed to cling to the ground, and 
the close-cropped lawn ran right up to 
long French windows on either side of the 
front door. 

The French windows were open, and 
from out one of them stepped Mrs. Mor- 
rison. She waved her hand at Stephen and 
Laurel and called out in a high pretty 
voice, ‘Hello!’ then walke rapidly 
toward the approaching car to meet it. 

Laurel noticed that she was dressed in 
an ordinary white skirt and outing waist, 
and wore tennis shoes. She was at the 
door of the car when it stopped, and be- 
fore Laurel’s father had a chance to open 
it she had stretched out her arm in front 
of him, ignoring him completely, grasped 
one of Laurel’s hands, and was saying 
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This actually happened 


N the quiet, almost luxurious, direc- 

tors’ room the department heads of 
a certain large manufacturing com- 
pany were called together by the 
general manager. 

One after another the production 
manager, the purchasing agent, the 
head of the planning department and 
the sales manager expressed them- 
selves. The burden of each man’s 
excuse was the same: “If I had re- 
ceived proper cooperation from the 
other departments we would have 
met our quota easily.” 

The general manager spoke last, a 
keen, aggressive man of thirty-eight, 
who had been brought in from the 
outside. 

““Gentlemen, you have told me far 
more than you imagine,” he said. 
“*Tt’s perfectly clear what is the matter 
with this concern. You men have for- 
gotten that it is a business and not 
merely a collection of departments. 
You are first-class specialists, cracker- 
jacks in your own departments, but 


Gentlemen, you are mighty 
poor business men” 


They were too stunned to answer. 

“TIl repeat it,” the general manager 
said. ‘‘You—all of you—are poor busi- 
ness men. You're a group of stars 
but you aren’t a team. Each of you 
knows his own viewpoint; he knows 
his work and knows it well. But you 
do not know enough about each 
other’s problems to make this com- 
pany an effective business unit. 

“The sales department has got to 
know more about production, and ac- 


in a directors’ room 


It helps to explain why executives are turning to Alexander 
Hamilton Institute in larger’ numbers than ever before 


counting and costs; the production 
department has got to think more in 
terms of sales and credits—each one 
of you has got to get some vision of 
business as a whole, in all its va- 
ried and inter-related departments. 
That’s what this company needs— 
and it needs it badly.” 

The next day, at the general mana- 
ger’s invitation, a representative of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
visited that office; and every depart- 
ment head enrolled for the Modern 
Business Course and Service. 


More than 24,000 presidents 
enrolled 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
was founded eleven years ago by a 
group of business leaders who recog- 
nized that modern business was 
tending to produce specialists rather 
than to develop executives. 

Its appeal has been always to suc- 
cessful men, to men of mature years 
who had already made a favorable 
start in their chosen line of work. 
More than 24,000 corporation presi- 
dents have enrolled with it during 
the past, eleven years, many of them 
in company with their most trusted 
associates. ` 

This is the significant thing, how- 
ever: In the past six months the 
number of enrollments received by the 
Institute has been larger than that at 
any similar period in its history; the 
average age of the men enrolling has 
been higher; their present position in 
business higher on the average than 
ever before. 


As never before, the leaders of busi- 
ness enterprises are demanding better 
business training for themselves and 
for the men on whom they most 
depend. 


Will you spend an evening 
with the facts? 


The facts about the Institute’s 
Course and Service are .condensed 
into a booklet that aims to answer 
every question which a thoughtful, 
ambitious man is likely to raise. 

To promote a wider understanding 
of its training, its purposes and its 
results, the Institute offers a copy of 
this booklet to any reader of this 
publication who will request it. In 
a single evening you can have the 
full facts. The booklet is called 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


Just what the Modern Business Course and 
Service is and does; just how it has helped to 
solve the problems of hundreds of businesses in 
every line; just how individuals have used it to 
increase their own progress and earning power 
-—all this is contained in “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” It is a book worth adding to 
any business library; for your convenience in 
sending for your copy a coupon is attached. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
592 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business ' 
which I may keep without obligation, 


Print here 


Business 


Business 
POSMUOD 6:5 05205 010s siap Sole ok sible s soe 08s seid eee Sa ae see S 


Canadian Address, C.P.R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunter St., Sydney 


Copyright, 1922, Alerander Hamilton Institute 
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This photograph was taken at Khamba Dzong, 
Tibet, a short distance from Everest. The figure 
wearing the sun helmet is General, the Honorable 
C. G. Bruce, Commander of the Expedition. 
Opposite, one of the members is operating the 
Remington Portable. Writing from Khamba Dzong 
on April 13, 1922, General Bruce says: “The 
Remington Portable Typewriter is a very great 
success and we have it continually in use—it has 
gone through a pretty hard trial as we have taken 
it over several high passes in very bad weather.” 


Everest ` 
The Highest 


Point On 
Earth 


The heroic efforts of the hardy explorers who attempted to reach 
the “top of the world” have won the admiration of all lovers of 
true sportsmanship. 


The story of this attempt to conquer the “mountain of mystery” 
contains one of the finest tributes ever paid our product—the fact 
that the day-by-day record of the expedition was written on a 


Remington 
Portable 


Service under the frightful conditions encountered by the Mount 
Everest Expedition may be called the extreme test of a writing 
machine. Under this test, the Remington Portable has given final 
proof of its surpassing strength and dependability. Amid moun- 
tain cold and storm, under conditions where man could hardly 
live, this sturdy little typewriter daily tapped out the story of effort, 
hardship ‘and supreme endurance. 


The Remington is the most complete of all portable typewriters 
—with Standard Keyboard—just like the big machines. 
And it fits in a case only four inches high. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


374 Broadway, New York 


Sold by over 2000 dealers and 
all Remington Branch Offices 


Send for our illustrated 
“The Highest Point on Earth” 
Address Room 59. 
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in the lovely voice Laurel remembered, 
“Hello, Laurel, I’m ever so glad to see you. 
I’ve been waiting and waiting for you. 
Get out, dear. Let her out, Stephen.” 

As Laurel stepped off the running board 
Mrs. Morrison put her arm around her, 
and kissed her lightly on the cheek. After- 
ward she left her arm there in a casual 
sort of way, as if she had forgotten to 
remove it. 

“Lers come into the house this way,” 
she suggested, and gently drew Laurel 
across the lawn toward the French win- 
dows. “I’ve tea and cakes all ready,” she 


_ said in a low tone, as if it was a confidence 


not meant for Stephen’s ears; “and cinna- 
mon toast.” She gave Laurel’s shoulders 
the tiniest little bit of a squeeze. 

Arm in arm with Mrs. Morrison Laurel 


| stepped across the low threshold of the 
French window into a big library-sort of 


room, with a grand piano at one end and 
books all around the dark walls. 

It was as easy as that, getting into the 
house, and all of the way down Laurel had 
been making herself miserable, wondering 
just how it would be accomplished. Lau- 
rel’s father had told her that he had to run 
directly back to New York, after leaving 
her at Mrs. Morrison's, to catch his train. 
She had supposed that he had meant he 
couldn’t even see her across the threshold. 
But no. He followed her into the big room, 


| carrying her suit case, and showed no 


: Mrs. 


signs of hurrying away. 


(THERE was an Airedale in the room, ly- 
ing down by a big chair as Laurel entered 
it with Mrs. Morrison. 

“This is Laurel, Mack,” called out Mrs. 
Morrison to the dog. “Come and tell her 


| how glad we are to see her.” 


The dog got up, stretched, and wagged 
his tail languidly, then, with a sudden 
brightening of expression, a sudden tight- 
ening of muscle he barked twice and 
shoved past Mrs. Morrison and Laurel 
toward Stephen, making joyous little 
whining sounds as he fell to lavishing 
damp dog-kisses on the hand that held 
Laurel’s suit case. 

“‘There’s no doubt about how glad he 
is to see your father, is there?” laughed 
Morrison. ‘‘Mack adores your 
father, Laurel; as we all do around here,” 
she added carelessly. “Come, we'll run 
up-stairs, and wash our hands. Light the 
hot-water, will you, please, Stephen?” 


' There was a tea table with a white cloth 


near one of the windows with shining sil- 
ver on it, and shining teacups, and a plate 


; of snowy sandwiches. ‘‘We’ll be down ina 


minute.” 
Up-stairs, inside the most exquisite lit- 


~ tle bathroom Laurel had ever stepped foot 


in, Mrs. Morrison said, ‘‘ Here’s the wash- 
cloth, and here’s the soap, and here’s the 
towel. Use them, and then come into this 
room. It’s mine. I’m going to have you 


an with me. And take off your things. 


Put them on the bed next to the wall— 


' your bed—then come down-stairs, and 
| don’t be long. Pll hurry down ahead and 


get your father started on his tea. He’s 

got to go right back to town.” And she 

left Laurel. : 
Very carefully Laurel followed her di- 


| rections, gazing wonderingly about her as 


she did so, examining various details with 
investigating nose and finger tips; sniffing 
the soap, ever so cautiously opening the 
door of the medicine chest; touching wi 
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“$60 More a Month!” 


se AST night I came home with great 

news—a $60 increase in salary! I 

took the money out of my pocket and 

v% asked Mary to count it. You should have 

seen her face light up when she found that 

‘= extra $60. I think she was even happier 
than I was. 

“Yet it seems only yesterday that I was 
just scraping along in a small job at a 
small salary. It took every penny I earned 
to keep us going. 

“Then one day I started asking myself 
why other men were getting ahead and I 
was standing still. And suddenly I realized 
that it was simply because I had never 
"learned to do any one thing well. As a 
result, whenever an important promotion 
was to be made, I was passed by. 

“That woke me up! I made up my mind 
that I would invest an hour each day in 
my own future. So I wrote to Scranton 
and arranged for a course that would give 
me special training for our business. 

“As I look back, I can’t understand why 
I had never realized before what this spe- 
cial training would do for me. Why, in a 
. few months I had a whole new vision of 
|. my work! 
fe “The General Manager was the first to 
note the change. An opening came and he 

gave me my first real chance—with an in- 

crease in salary. A little later another 

Promotion came and I was one step nearer 

the goal of my dreams. 

“Today I am manager of my department 
—earning more money than I ever thought 
it would be possible for me to make. I owe 
it all to the training I received from the 
International Correspondence Schools. That 

little coupon was the means of changing my 
H » 
\y Whole life. 
k OW do you stand when your empioyer 
ye checks up his men for promotion? Does 
he think of you? Is there any reason why 
you should be selected? 
~ Ask yourself these questions fairly. You 
must answer them if you expect advance- 
ment and more money. 


Employers everywhere are looking for 
trained men. And when they find them, 
either in their own organization or outside 
of it, they are glad to pay them well. 


There is no investment of time and money 
that pays such large and certain dividends 
as special training. And the best of it is, 
there is a simple, easy way for you to get 
this special training without leaving home, 
without losing a day or a dollar from your 
present occupation, You can get it through 
the International Correspondence Schools, 
in the odds and ends of spare time that 
now go to waste. 


There is no question, no doubt about this. 
It has been proved over and over again by 
more than two million men and women 
who have enrolled in I. C. S. courses in 
the last thirty years, 


The value of the courses is so widely 
recognized that I. C. S. textbooks are used 
today in 340 colleges, universities and tech- 
nical schools. Add to such texts the distinc- 
tive, individual instruction rendered by the 
I. C. S. and you have training of so prac- 
tical a character that you can apply it day 
by day in your work and to your immediate 
advantage and profit. 


È there any reason why you should stand 
still when others are proving every day 
that you can get ahead if vou want to? 
Don’t vou feel that you should at least find 
out what there is in this plan for you? 


It takes but a moment to mark the career 
of your choice, fill in your name, clip out 
and mail the coupon printed below. 
that one little 


Yet 
act has started thousands 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 
“Who Wins and Why” 


A gripping business story that 
raises a vital question and an- 
swers it in a manner that will 
interest every man—or woman !— 
who wants to get ahead and seeks 
to learn how. 48 pages. Sent on 
request. Use the coupon. 


International Correspondence- Schools 
Box 7458-C, Scranton, Penna, 


upon thousands of men along the Up-road 
to Success. 


Clerks have become sales, advertising 
and business managers; mechanics have 
become foremen, superintendents and engi- 
neers; carpenters have become architects 
and contractors; men and boys have risen 
from nothing at all to places of responsi- 
bility—because they clipped this coupon. 


You can have the position you want in 
the work you like best—a salary that will 
give you and your family the home, the 
comforts, the enjoyments you would like 
them to have. No matter what your age, 
your occupation, your education, or your 
means—you can do it! 


Just mark and mail this coupon and full 
particulars telling how you can prepare for 
success in the work of your choice will 
come to you by return mail. Mail it now! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7458-C, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet “Who Wins and Why" 
and tell me how I can qualify for the position or in the 
subject before which I have marked an X. 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


C Business Management C Salesmanship 

O Industrial Management C Advertising 

O Personnel Organization C Better Letters 

© Traffic Management C Foreign Trade 

Business Law tenography and Typing 


C 

O Banking and Banking Law usiness English 

O Accountancy (including C. P. A.) “ivil Service 

CO Nicholson Cost Accounting C Railway Mail Clerk 

C Bookkeeping C Common School Subjects 
J Private S tary C High School Subjects 

O Business Spanish O French C Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
D FEleetrical Engineering C Architect 
O Electric Lighting C Blue Print Reading 


Z Mechanical Engincer Contractor and Builder 
C Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
D Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 


Structural Engineer 

) Chemistry O Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 

I Surveying and Mapping O Airplane Engines 

T Metallurgy C Agriculture and Poultry 

O Steam Engineering O Radio CO Mathematics 


© Railroad Positions 
J Gas Engine Operating 
Z Civil Fogineer 


oOoo0000 


NOME icc dnd a> aaa ale aS 
Street Address.. ....... 


CRF SENE Sea ak bees Vohhes SBME oo ees sell te ess 


Occupation. ... 2... 22-60. cen e ee ce ee ence asec ee eeeeeee 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to ths 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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Bed Room 


Short Daven-O 


Luxury and Economy Meet in 
This Beautiful Davenport-Bed 


By day the Kroehler Daven-O holds the place of honor in your 
living room—a distinguished, beautiful, richly upholstered 
davenport. At night it becomes, with one simple motion, a 
roomy, luxuriously comfortable bed; making an extra bedroom 
quite unnecessary; subtracting from the family budget the 
extra rental which that room would cost. 


The Kroehler Daven-O is not a substitute for a bed. It is a 
full size, 72x50-inch bed, with patented, folding metal bed 
frame and sagless bed springs, and thick, removable mattress. 
No one would ever guess, to see it in all i its daytime beauty, that 
it concealed both bed and bedclothes in its capacious depths. 


Kroehler Daven-Os are made in overstuffed, colonial and 

eriod designs, with any wood finish. Chairs are made to match. 
Eoas of mohair plush, tapestry, velour, genuine leather 
or leather substitute. Made to harmonize with any decorative 
scheme. Handsome styles, at prices to meet any requirement. 
Sold by leading furniture dealers everywhere, for cash or easy 
payments. Ask for a demonstration. Look for the Kroehler 
trade mark. Do not accept a substitute; Kroehler Daven-Os 
cost no more. 


Write for free book of attractive designs and name of nearest dealer. 
KROEHLER MANUFACTURING Company, Chicago 


Factories at Kankakee, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario 


KROEHLER 
Daven~ 


(114-A) 


5% An Added Room ~Subtracted Rent N 


Che Jnvisible 


“between the beds. 


a gentle forefinger the silk window hang- 
ings of the bedroom; touching with the 
same gentle forefinger its ivory-colored 
walls, the shade on the lamp on the table 
It was made of real 
filet. So, too, were the curious little pil- 
lows on the beds. (Laurel had never seen 
tiny pillows like that on grown-up beds.) 
So, too, was the bureau scarf, and the tidy 
on the back of the big winged chair by 
the window. All real filet; and just the 
simplest little piece of filet cost six-fifty 
in the neckwear department! 

Standing in the center of the bedroom, 
Laurel drew in a deep breath and gazed 
about her. What a lovely bedroom it was! 
Yellowish—like pale sunshine. She de- 
cided that it was lovelier even than her 
presente luxurious apartment at the hotel. 

t was lovelier than any apartment in any 

hotel she had ever caught a glimpse of 
through half-open doors, on her way to 
and from elevators. 


FTER she had taken off her coat and 
hat and laid them on the bed next the 
wall as directed, she opened the door and 
went out into the upper hall. She stole 
noiselessly down the bic staircase and 
approached the door of the big room 
where she had left her father. 

There were others in the room now be- 
sides her father and Mrs. Morrison. She 
could tell from the voices. She stopped 
when she reached the threshold. Nobody 
saw her, nobody heard her, and she had a 
moment to gaze unobserved at the scene 
before her. It was like a scene at the 
movies—with all those books, and the 
piano, and the comfortable chairs, and 
the big portrait hanging over the fire- 
place, and the pretty lady behind the 
steaming teakettle, and the dog, and the 
boys (there were three boys in the room; 
one of them, the littlest one, was seated 
in her father’s lap). 

Laurel looked at her father. Gradually 
the room faded, disappeared, and a 

“close-up” of his face dawhed on the 
screen before her, as it were. Her father 
was gazing at Mrs. Morrison over the. 
little boy’s head, as if—as if—! Laurel 
drew in her breath quickly. She had 
seen too many “close-ups” of faces on the 
screen, not to recognize that look.... 
Why—her father was in love with—! 

A sudden feeling of not belonging to her 
father swept over Laurel. Standing on 
the outside, looking on at this intimate 
scene before her, she felt detached, cut 
off, alone. A great longing for her mother 
took possession of Laurel. No one would 
hear if she slipped away. She had money. 
She glanced up the stairs, then toward 
the open door. She would be hidden by 
the shrubbery in two minutes. 

(To be continued) 


Marvelous Secrets 
Revealed by the 


Microscope 
(Continued from page 40) 


collector’s bottle, they appear lifeless and 
unattractive. But wait. Put the bottle in the 
shade for a few minutes. Then look with a 
pocket lens, but move them gently, for the 
little creatures are easily frightened. and like 
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For 120 years 
du Pont 


INCE the nation’s founding, War, terrible but 
inexorable, has five times visited the land — 
and five times has the du Pont Company proved 
a dependable source of strength in the country’s 
time of danger—ready with sufficient explosives 
to meet the needs of the nation’s defenders. 


x * * 


TE story of du Pont’s service to the country is an in- 
spiring one. For since its earliest days, the country’s 
means of defense has been among the most important of 
this Company’s service. 


And rightly so, for since 1802, when at Thomas Jefferson’s 
invitation, E. I. du Pont de Nemours set up on the Brandy- 
wine River the first powder mill in America, du Ponts have 
been powder-makers to the United States Government. 


The history of the du Pont Company is a story that is in- 
separably interwoven with the nation’s history— a story 
that ranges through the century from Perry’s jubilant “We 
have met the enemy and they are ours,” to Pershing’s rev- 
erent “Lafayette, we are here”— a story in which “Old 
Zach” Taylor across the Rio Grande, Grant before Vicks- 
burg and Dewey at Manila Bay are heroic figures—a story 
of work and research always with the thought in mind 
that when America was forced to fight, she might have at 
her hand the best explosives and munitions science knew, 
and in the ever-increasing quantities that she needed. 


There is, indeed, no finer illustration of du Pont’s service 
and efficiency than in the records of the last war. Starting 
in 1914 with a capacity of only 12,000,000 pounds of smoke- 
less powder a year, it increased its volume until it was 
producing 440,000,000 pounds a year, supplying 40% of the 
Allies’ explosives, and at the same time voluntarily reduced 
its price in the course of three years from $1 a pound to 


less than 50c! 
* * 


ET, great as the du Pont Company’s services to the 

country have been in times of war, those are only the 
occasional services, for, happily, war comes but rarely. And 
it is the unsung services of the du Pont organization in 
times of peace that are truly remarkable. 


The du Pont Company has been one of the leaders in the 
application of chemistry to the country’s industries—one 
of the leaders in developing the most remarkable figure of 
the twentieth century—the Chemical Engineer. 


Since its earliest beginnings, the du Pont Company has been 
building upon the foundations of chemistry. Not only was 


Chemical Engineers 
have contributed to the 


country’s safety in 
times of war! 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours himself a chemist, who had 
studied with the celebrated Lavoisier in Paris, but the 
manufacture of explosives was then and is now one of the 
industries that most require the services of the chemist. 


As explosives increased in complexity and called for in- 
creasing chemical knowledge, the du Pont Company, little 
by little gathered to itself many of the keenest minds in 
the science and built up one of the finest chemical staffs 
in America, a staff not only of research chemists, but of 
men who knew manufacturing as well as the science of 
chemistry—men who were Chemical Engineers. 


Now, the Chemical Engineer is a rare mingling of abilities. 
He is a chemist who can take the discoveries made on the 
experimental scale of the laboratories and put them into 
production on the larger scale of commerce. He is the 
man who has brought to the doors of industry new sub- 
stances, new uses for old substances, uses for products that 
once were waste, and processes that cut the cost of manu- 
facturing and made possible the century’s wonderful 
strides in commerce. 


And the du Pont Company’s assistance in developing the 
Chemical Engineer and introducing him into his rightful 
place in American industry is not the least of the du Pont 
Company’s services to the country. 


x * * 


UT yet another service has come through the Chemical 

Engineer—the family of du Pont products that carry 
the du Pont Oval. There is Fabrikoid for upholstery, 
luggage and bindings of books, not to mention half a 
hundred other uses—there is Pyralin from which toilet- 
ware for your wife’s dressing table is made and many other 
articles—there are paints, varnishes, enamels, lacquers— 
there are dyes—there are many chemicals that America’s 
industries must have—seemingly non-related, yet all of 
them the legitimate children of a manufacturer of explo- 
sives, for the basic materials or processes that go to the 


making of each of them are similar to those that du Pont - 


Chemical Engineers use in the making of explosives—and 
it is only through the manufacture of such products as 
Fabrikoid and Pyralin and dyestuffs in times of peace that 
the du Pont Company can be sure of being prepared for 
its larger service—that of insuring means for the nation’s 
defense in times of war. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published 
that the public may have a clearer understanding 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products. 
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Must You Move The Chair? 


The G-E Twin Con- 
venience Outlet is a 
G-E Wiring Device 
which is considered 
a necessary part of 
really good wiring 
work, 


A New Booklet for Home Lovers 


How to secure this electrical convenience in each room of 
your house is told in detail in a booklet prepared for you. 
This booklet will be sent you free, together with the name of a 
nearby electrical contractor qualified to assist you in planning 
adequate electrical convenience for your home. And if 
you now own your home you can have the work done on an 
easy payment plan, just as you buy a piano or phonograph. 

If you own or rent a home, or ever expect to, you will 
find this booklet well worth reading. Address Section A, 
Merchandise Department, General Electric Company, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


General@@Electric 


—Or Just The Lamp? 


OU may be living in a “wired housé’’—but is it com- 

pletely wired—are you enjoying real electrical conveni- 

ence? Do you always connect a portable lamp just 
where you want it? In any part of a room; in any room in 
your house? 


You can, if you have real electrical convenience—and you may 
have many other comforts, too. You may use several elec- 
trical appliances at the same time if you have a sufficient num- 
ber of outlets—a fan with your electric iron; a toaster while 
the coffee-percolator is “perking”; a massage vibrator and a 
portable heater. 


Anxo your convenience requires switches, as well; one at the 
door of every room, two in larger rooms, one for the front 
porch, for the back porch, for the garage, for the cellar lights. 


Ir is these little touches of electrical convenience that make a 
home. They cost little more than makeshift wiring and may 
be installed with little trouble in your present home or in one 
being planned. 


\ l What Is 
| k _ Your Address? 


R , 


The Homa ofa Hundral Comforts 


General Office C Sales Offices in. 
Schenectady. NY om any all large cities 41-18 


a flash leap back into their protective cases. 
_ “While you gaze at the reddish jelly, a pink 
little projection appears within the field of 
vision, slowly lengthens and broadens, re- 
treating and reappearing many times. A 
narrow body, so deeply red as to be almost 
crimson, lifts above the jelly a crescent-like 
disk, ornamented with two rows of long tenta- 
cles as fine as hairs. They glisten and sparkle 
like crystals, as they wave and float and twist 
the delicate threads. beneath your wondering 
gaze. While you scarcely breathe, for fear the 
lovely vision will fade, another and another 
spreads its disk and waves silvery tentacles, un- 
ul the whole surface of that ugly jellylike mass 
blooms like a garden of Paradise—blooms with 
living animals, the most exquisite that God has 
allowed to develop in our sweet waters.” 


NE of the commonest forms of bac- 

teria is a tiny rod-shaped structure, 
so small that, if you put 1,500 of them 
end to end, the line would scarcely reach 
across the head of a pin. 

But more remarkable than the tiny 
size of these creatures is the rate at which 
some of them grow. When alive and sus- 
pended in a fluid, the bacteria are to be 
seen performing the most elaborate series 
of movements. They swim slowly, roll 
over, wriggle, dart forward, retreat, and 
sway to and fro, going through these 


| varying motions until the head swims and 


the eye tires from watching them. 

The bacteriologist tells us how he has 
seen them grow. A little constriction ap- 
pears around one of them; it grows a little 
longer; a partition forms across the mid- 
dle; and, in the place of one, there are 
now two full-fledged bacteria. These may 
at once fall apart and each new individual 
go on dividing as before. 

Thus, at twelve o’clock to-day, the bac- 
teriologist will tell you, he may start with 
one bacterium, which is one thousandth 
of an inch long, and looks under the micro- 
scope like a small sausage. In an hour, it 
has split in two; in another hour these two 


| have split into four; in another hour there 


are eight of them; and by twelve o’clock 
to-morrow there are sixteen million of 
them! But, of course, they can grow in 
this way only where there is plenty of the 
particular food they require. 

But these minute creatures I have been 
talking about are really giants compared 
with still smaller things rendered visible 
by a specially constructed and rather 
complicated instrument called the ultra- 
microscope. By means of this instrument 
I have myself measured a particle one 
four-millionth of an inch in length, the 
measurement being made, of course, 
through the use of angles and distances. 

When we add a little gold to the mate- 
rials from which glass is made, and then 
reheat the glass, we get a fluid that is a 
clear ruby-red in color. Examine this 
under the ultra-microscope and you will 
see small spheres of bright red and green 
suspended in the glass. Reheat the glass, 
and F turns purple. The next time it is 


| heated, it turns blue. Each time you ex- 


amine the glass, after heating and cooling, 
you see that the little colored spheres 
have grown, the heat having melted them 
together into larger and larger globules 
of gold, yet so small that they are still 
transparent. And these particles are 
smaller than any of the objects we see 
through the microscope—it would take 
from 400,000 to 4,000,000 of these little 
fellows, standing side by side, to occupy 
a space an inch long! 
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The Lady With the Lamp 


hopua ie 
ji ~ 


SHE was the kindest thing — 


that war-stricken men had ever known. 
She always made the last nightly round of the wards herself. 
The bitterly wounded soldiers who watched for the light that 
shed its halo about her gave her the loving title: “The Lady 
With the Lamp.” 


“The Lady” was Florence Nightingale. 


From the far-off day— 
of the Crimea — down through the years — her beautiful spirit 
shone undimmed. It was the light that illumined the way 


for the first training school for nurses. It was in the glow of her 
inspiration that the Red Cross was founded. 


And it is to Florence Nightingale— 


that the world owes the knowledge that in terms of national power, 
Prestige and wealth it pays to nurse men in times of war. But 
even with that knowledge it was not fully realized until a few 
years ago that it would pay to nurse men, women and children 
in times of peace. 


Then came the Great Light— 


what the world needed was to make health, instead of disease, 
catching. The Light pointed the way—the visiting nurse. 


For who could take health into the home as she could? Who 
could come into such sympathetic relations with the family? 
Who else could so completely gain a mother’s confidence? Who 
could win such love and respect that big men obeyed her as little 
children? Who could bring such a sense of security as this self- 


The Metropolitan began active 
efforts to prolong human life 
many years ago. 

towns. 
The mass of evidence piled up by 


As proof rolled in, nursing ser- 
vice was established and rapidly 
expanded. Today it covers 3,500 


reliant woman in her trim uniform—a badge of service that even 
the lowest criminal respects? 

And in whom else could be found the tenderness of a woman 
and the courage of a man? Often in rural districts where the 
doctor is miles away—she fights alone through the long night. 
In the slums of the city she hurries through darkened streets and 
up foreboding stairways on her errands of mercy. 


10,000 Public Health Nurses— 


are at work today, in towns, cities and in rural districts. Still there 
are not enough to go round, for there are few business, educational, 
civic or religious bodies that do not now recognize eae 
that it pays to nurse people—few that do not rec- 
ognize the need for extending the service. 


And the Home Cry for Help— 


comes from every quarter. From the lonely moun- 
tain cabin, from the factory settlement, from the 
crowded tenement; wherever there is sickness — 
they are calling for the visiting nurse. 


“Angels” — 

the president of the world’s greatest life insurance 
company calls these nurses. And angels they are 
in thousands of troubled homes — ministering 
angels whose work has come about because of the 
example set by “The Lady With the Lamp.” The 
Lamp’s symbol today is the great lantern atop the 


Metropolitan Tower — 
“The Light That Never Fails.” 


lives have been saved by timely 
calls of visiting nurses and cases 
without number where their in- 
struction should prevent recur- BS 
rences of disease in the future. A Seer 


Metropolitan agents unmistak- 
ably proved the need for nursing, 
while carefully conducted. sur- 


veys indicated that if wisely man- 


aged it could be made to pay 
Metropolitan policy holders. 


Last year nurses made 2,116,875 
free visits to Metropolitan policy 
holders; in eleven years they 
have made 14,000,000. Their 
reports are carefully compiled. 
Theyshow many instances where 


; Published by whe ed 
< METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY—NEW YORK 


request will bring to you, with- 
out charge, our booklet entitled: 
—‘The Lady With the Lamp.” 


HALEY FISKE, President 
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Why are skyscraper 
skeletons fiery red? 


that there is lead in the hard rubber of 
your fountain pen? Do you know that the 


ONE day you pass a towering frame- 
work of steel beams, looming black 
and gaunt against the sky. A few days 
later, the same steel skeleton is a flare of 
brilliant orange-red. ~ 


Along the railroad, flashes of the same 
vivid hue greet your eye—here a bridge, 
there a wne every piece of exposed iron or 
steel construction puts on, now and then, 
its coat of red. 


Only one 200th of an inch thick, this 
flaming coat, yet it is an armor that wards 
off decay and destruction. 


ests 


The very words “iron” and ‘‘steel’’ are 
synonymous with strength and perma- 
nence; nevertheless these structural ma- 
terials, when unprotected, fall an easy prey 
to nature’s destructive forces. Let iron or 
steel remain exposed one day to the air, and 
rust begins. Rust is decay—and decay is 
ruin. 


The orange-red armor that prevents 
rust and decay is red-lead, an oxide of lead, 
which, when mixed with pure linseed oil, 
makes a paint impervious to the attacks 
of the weather. 


Here is one way in which lead enters 
into the daily life of civilized man. There 
are hundreds of other ways. Do you know 
that your electric-light bulbs contain lead 
as an element in the glass? Do you know 


cans of meats, fish, fruits, vegetables 
brought into your kitchen, as well as those 
containing oils and other products, are 
sealed with solder that contains lead? 


ts 


There are hundreds of other important 
uses of lead. And of them all, the most 
important is the use of lead in good paint. 
Through all time, men have found no paint 
that so thoroughly protects metal as does 
red-lead paint, no paint that so thoroughly 
protects wood as does white-lead paint. 


People are coming to realize today as 
never before that poorly painted surfaces 
decay, wel-painted surfaces endure. Mil- 
lions of dollars in property values are bein, 
conserved yearly by a general heeding o 
the maxim, “Save the surface- and you 
save all.” 


National Lead Company makes red-lead 
of the highest quality. This product is 
mixed with pure linseed oil, to give it 
paint consistency, and is sold as 


Dutch Boy Red-Lead 


Write our nearest branch office, Dept. C, 
for a free copy of our “Wonder Book of 
Lead,” which interestingly describes the 
hundred-and-one ways in which lead enters 
into the daily life of everyone. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York 
Cleveland 


“Save the surface and 
Sou save all” ays ei 


Boston 
Buffalo 


San Francisco 
St. Louis 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
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NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 
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Some Products Made by National Lead Company P 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 
Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals 
Dutch Boy Solders 


Bar Lead 

Litharge 

Glassmakers’ Red-Lead 
Lead Pipe 

Battery Red-Lead 
Orange Mineral 

Die Castings 
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_ The Most Valuable 


Lesson I Ever 


Learned 


The Lesson of Tolerance 


FIRST PRIZE 


HE most valuable lesson I ever 
learned was the lessor of Tolerance. 
It has brought me faith, comfort, 
happiness. It has helped me to raise my 
children to look at the world with under- 
standing eyes. It has installed into my 
once agnostic husband a yearning toward 
things spiritual. It has changed the lives 
of all of us from discontent into peace. 
As a child I was taught that heaven was 
a city with golden streets! Hell was a lake 
of fire. There was only one true religion, 


| only one true church. All others were of 


Satan. Our church, our creed, led to the 
golden city; all others to the lake. 

There was only one infidel in our town, 
a splendid physician with a penchant for 
history. He had a large library to which I 
was given access. I read hundreds of his 
anti-religious books and we discussed the 
subject. I became as intolerant an ag- 
nostic as I had been a believer. Afterward 
I married his son, and we moved to the 
Far West—away from the stony-eyed 
church members as well as from the 
doctor and his library. 

In the West everything was different. 
We lived at the foot of the hills; Mt. 
Hood with ever-snowy crown stood guard 
over us. Woods, streams, mountains—all 
shouted “Eternity.” It was impossible to 
remain ag ostic. For years l heard the 
trees, the streams, the bees, the birds, all 
blending in the one song of the universe. 
But not all sobbed or sang the same tune. 
In our choir we did not all sing the same 
notes. In our orchestra we did not all 
play the same instrument, nor even the 
same notes. Yet it all made up a har- 
monious whole. 

Nature taught me that creeds are like 
that; the underlying motive of all religion 
is the same, only the notes, the instru- 
ments, are different. The whole chorus of 
creeds makes up the song of the ages— 
praise for the Creator. All of us can be 
happy in our spiritual life if we can only 
tolerate the other fellow and his tune! 

C. M. DEL. 


Out of Hot Water Into Cool 


SECOND PRIZE 


ROM the time I entered high school, 
until about six months ago, Twas con- 
stantly in hot water. 

I criticized everything and everybody. 
I went around with a chip on my shouldef, 
nothing suited me; I felt as though the 
world should go down on its knees to me~ 
that no one should cause me the slightest 
inconvenience or discomfort. 

One day 1 was telling an older woman 
my troubles and in the midst of my har 
rowing discourse she interrupted me wit: 

“Its your own fault. You are t0 
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FROM A GRAFLEX NEGATIVE 


GRAFLEX 


Indoors or out, the Graflex way is asure way of getting good pictures. You know when 
the focus is sharp, you see what the view includes because the reflecting mirror shows a big, right- 
side-up image of the subject. Ample exposure is facilitated: at any speed from 1/10 to 1/1000 
of a second the focal plane shutter admits an extraordinary amount of light. And the Kodak 
Anastigmat lens f.4.5 assures sharp definition, another characteristic of Graflex prints. 


“The Graflex Baby Book’’—how one family kept baby’s biography—by mail on request. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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N the course of an active day, it is so easy to lose that im- 
maculate freshness which marks the well groomed woman. 


Here is the secret of maintaining it. 


After a bath, a luxurious shower of fragrant Cashmere Bouquet 
Talc, then the caressing touch of face powder with the same 
exquisite perfume. You will revel in a new sense of well being 
—confident in the charm that comes from perfect daintiness, 


critical; you talk about people that 
wouldn’t dream of talking about you.” 

I gazed at her in amazement. l was 
speechlessly angry. I went home, vowing 
never to speak to that woman again. But 
now she is one of my best friends. 

For days I nursed a grouch, then finally 
I came to my senses. I decided she was 
right and I was wrong. 

It was a bitter pill for me to swallow, 
to admit that I could ever be wrong; but 
I firmly resolved to change, and I have. 

Every time I feel that 1 must say some- 
thing hateful I either get up and leave the 
room or I think of: . 

There’s so much bad in the best of us, 

There’s so much good in the worst of us, 

That it hardly behooves any of us 

To talk about the rest of us. 


Now I am on my way into a happy 
future, knowing that I have harmed no 
one with a hateful tongue. A. L. W. 


“Forget Yesterday; Work 
To-day; Build for To-morrow” 
THIRD PRIZE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Ralph Wal- 


do Emerson, Thomas Edison, and a 


| host of men, living and dead, have given 


us volumes of wisdom to guide our lives 
into the pathway of honor and success. 
Yet youth fails to grasp the truth which 
lies open before it. So I, too, must learn, 
not from the words of wisdom, but from 
the hand of experience, my most valuable 
lesson. 

Forget yesterday; work to-day; build 
for to-morrow. Tersely stated, that is the 
most valuable lesson I ever learned. To 
forget yesterday not only means to forget 
its failures, but also to cease to dwell upon 
its successes. A wrong decision, a mistake 
that cannot be remedied, is not bettered 
by retrospection. Take the lesson it 
teaches; then forget the mistake. Then, 
too, if we forget yesterday s success, we 
lessen the danger of over-complaisance. 

If we forget yesterday we must do 
something to-day. What we did yesterday 
is soon gone; what we plan to do in the 
future may never come to pass. To-day is 
ours.. Make the most of it. Furthermore, 
what we do to-day will determine what 
we will do to-morrow. Work, like success, 
eating regularly, or smoking, is a habit, 
and the more we work the more skillful 
we become. 

Build for to-morrow. Without a definite 
aim, our to-day is lifeless and our thoughts 
apt to turn toward yesterday. Or, on the 
other hand, our work to-day becomes the 
work of the slave. 

This lesson, valuable as it is, was not 
learned at once, or as a definite whole. 
First, I had to be violently shaken into the 
realization that 1 could not live on the 
reputation of a few past brilliant achieve- 
ments. Then I was forced to see the use- 
lessness of worrying about my later mis- 
takes. Then, gradually, came the knowl- 
edge that the only way to forget the past 
was to keep busy to-day. Finally, the 
truth came to me that if to-day was to be 
worth while there must be a link connect- 
ing to-day with to-morrow. And once 
having learned this lesson I found each 
day’s work lightened and made interesting 
and valuable. W. F. M. 
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“Go to it—everything is Valsparred!” 


Boys will be boys, you know, so let them splash 
—hot soapy water can’t hurt this bathroom a bit, 
for the floor is finished with Valspar, and White 
Valspar Enamel protects the chair, stool, door and 
mirror frame. 


But the bathroom is not the only place in and 
around the house which needs Valspar protection. 
It is by far the best finish for— 


The Front Door, that first extends a welcome to 
your friends. This should be Valsparred to keep its 
original beauty and to protect it against sun and 
weather. 


All over the Kitchen. Valspar is simply a neces- 
sity. Hot grease and spattered liquids of all kinds 
will not harm its beautiful long-wearing surface in 
the slightest. 


VALENTINE 


For the Hall and Stairs, where visitors get their 
first impression of the house interior—these should 
be protected against hard wear, dripping umbrel- 
las, wet rubbers, etc. 


Then there’s the Furniture. Keep it all Val- 
sparred and there will never be a stain from spilled 
liquids or ugly white rings from hot dishes—and 
you can have a dull or bright finish—whichever 
you prefer. 


In fact for all woodwork indoors and out, Val- 
spar, or Valspar in colors, offers the best protection 
and the greatest beauty in finish. It is easy to ap- 
ply, dries dust-free in two hours and hard over 
night. 


Anything that is worth varnishing is worth Val- 
sparring. 


Use the coupon below for a generous sample can. 


& COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 


New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris 
W. P. FuLLER & Co., 


VALENTINE’S 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


The famous Kal: par 
boiling water test 


Amsterdam 
Pacific Coast 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 
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VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer's name and stamps—15e aplece 
for each 35c sample can checked at right. (Only 
one sample of cach product supplied at this 
special price. Print full mail address plainly ) 


DONE 6 IVAN Oe ee 


Wea lena AO tees ceo ate ears oe 
Your Nahie.224...5 ce 


Your Add ression toi caas 


Valspar Stain . 
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The man with the facts 


can answer all questions 


The heads of departments are in executive session re- 
garding a question of policy. “What did we sell that 
company five years ago?”’-some one asked. One man 
of the five can tell. He has the figures on a page from 
a loose leaf ledger. : 

This man can answer all questions because he has 
the facts before him. He dispels all doubts as to past 
records. The conference decides the matter in half the 
time and with all the relating facts present. Facts are 
quickly available when loose leaf books are used for 
record-keeping. 

National Loose Leaf Columnar Sheets and Outfits 
for every purpose make accounting easy. Each page 
is a desalted part of your company’s history. Your 
expenses, sales, costs, or other data are distributed 
under specified headings or compared with other 
years’ records. In short, you have a complete picture 
in figures of any phase of your business m with 
least effort and cost. e. 

You will find National Loose Leaf Devices and 
Supplies at every good stationery store. Ask for the 
particular ones you need. If you are uncertain about 
your requirements, salesmen will gladly take any 
amount of time to show you all different types. The 
Eagle trade mark is our guarantee that every loose 
iat item is free from imperfections. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO, 121 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 


The Right Book to Write In 


Ledgers 

Ledger Sheets 

Post Binders 

Sheet Holders 

Bank Forms 

Price Books 

Ring Binders 
Columnar Sheets 
Commercial Forms 
Memorandum Books 
Students’ Note-Books 


Ask your stationer for 
acopy of our free book 
“Ready Records for 
Accounting.” If he 
cannot supply you, 
write us. 


National Blank Book Company 


LOOSE LEAF AND BOUND BOOKS 


© 1922 National Blank Book Co, 
NATIONAL 


Loose Leaf 
Columnar Books 


From two columns to 
practically any number, 
arranged consecutively or 
in divided form, National 
Columnar Books fill prac- 
tically every record require- 
ment. 

Several different sizes 
are available. Binders are 
available for any of these 

eets. Column headings 
may be printed or written 
in. Ask your stationer for 
National Series No. 7018 
Loose Leaf Columnar 
Books and Sheets. 


_ The Story of a 
Famous 
Photographer 


(Continued from page 39) 


eight dollars a week; and I had a hunch 
that the thing for me to do was to start 
out by myself and for myself. So I went 
to Albany; and before I returned I had 
rented a studio and had paid my fifty dol- 
lars down as advance rent. 

“Whenever I have a hunch—a strong 
conviction that I ought to do a certain 
thing—I never give it up. I play it to the 
last card. Sometimes I have to wait until 
I come to the last card before I win. But 
I do win! Always play the game through 
to the end. You may win on the very last 
card—as I often have. 

“When I told my employer that I was 
going to leave, he offered me twelve dol- 
lars a week to stay.... ‘No,’ I said; ‘I’m 
going to Albany!’...Step by step he 
raised his bid—fifteen dollars, twenty, 
twenty-two-fifty—and said he would re- 
imburse me for the fifty dollars I had paid 
for rent. 

“Tm going to Albany,’ I reiterated. 

“Then he said that if I left he would 
sell the business. He did so; and the new 
man offered me twenty-five dollars a week 
and a partnership within a few years. 

“No, Pm going to Albany!’ I said. 
And I went. 


“THE studio was a dirty old place, but I 
went to work and cleaned it up myself. 
I found an old camera and a broken stand 
for it in the attic. I fixed them up—did a 
good job of it, too. Then I went to a deal- 
er in photographic supplies. 

““T want a dozen plates, an ounce of 
silver, and a dozen sheets of paper,’ I said. 
‘I have no money. But when I have sold 
my first dozen pictures I will pay you out 
of what I get for them.’ 

“Oh? he said, ‘you will, will you? Who 
told you that you would?’ 

“I looked him straight in the eye—then 
I smiled an Irish smile and said, ‘You told 
me you would!’ 

“My fate hung in the balance for a mo- 
ment, while he stared back at me. Then 
his face relaxed, and he laughed. 

“*Well—darn it!’ he said. ‘You win? 
And he gave me the materials I wanted. 

“In the next few years that man gave 
me credit to the extent of thousands of 
dollars. Then came my reward and his: 
There was to be a national convention of 
photographers at Saint Louis, and I pre- 

ared an exhibit of some of my pictures. 
ele that they were good, so good that I 
hoped to get a bronze medal. But when 
I returned from Saint Louis, I brought with 
me two gold medals and the Grand Prize! 

“I was a sort of infant prodigy in 
the photographic world. ‘Ana, curiously 
enough, it was not by my pictures of men 
that I was known. At that time, my pic- 
tures of women were known among pho- 
tographers from coast to coast. This is 
not boasting. It is a fact. But my pic- 
tures of men were not particularly suc- 
cessful. They all looked tolerant.” 

“Do you mean that they were only tol- 
erably good?” I asked. 
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Yellow! 
maybe? 


Happy days! 


A smooth glowing ‘Surface, without 
streaks, laps or brush marks, a tough elas- 
tic film, that will last longer than the finish 
on most new cars — that is what you can 
secure with one or two coats of Effecto, 
on your own car. 

Effecto is mst a wax, polish or paint. 
It is the original automobile enamel; easy 
working, self leveling and quick drying. 

Made in nine popular colors: Black, 
Blue, Green, Red, Brown, Yellow, Gray, 
Cream and White; also clear Finishing 


Varnish and Top & Seat 


Dressing. 


OUTH, an old car, a paint brush and a can of bright Effecto 
Try it yourself? 
Surest thing you know, 


*Save the surface and 
you save all Rinri 


Some other color 
there’s pleasure and profit in it. 


Top & Seat Dressing renews and water- 
proofs upholstery and tops of all kinds. 
Dries in fifteen minutes, does not get 
sticky, and will not come off on clothes. 
Send for Color Card and Names of Local Dealers 
Effecto is sold by paint, hardware and 
accessory dealers everywhere. 
If any Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction you 


Guarantee . 


may have your money back. 

Pratr & Lamsert-Inc., 61 Tona- 
wanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 
3 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Painted by Adolph Treidler. Copyright 1922, PÆL 
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Ask the man 
who has nice hair 


SK the man who has nice hair if he gets any 
satisfaction from knowing that people 
admire it. He wouldn’t need to admit it. But 
you might have a well-founded suspicion that 
he does enjoy it. 
Of course, a nice head of hair is worth while! 


Nice hair is healthy hair. It doesn’t need to 
be thick, or curly, or silky—so long as it is clean 
and healthy and free from dandruff. 


Men!—take a leaf from the experience of dis- 
criminating women. For years they have been 
using Packer’s Tar Soap to keep their hair vigor- 
ous, healthy and lovely. Dandruff has a par- 
ticular dislike for this well-known pine tar 
preparation. 


Doctors have long recognized that pine tar has a bene- 
ficial tonic effect on the health and appearance of the hair. 
As combined in Packer’s with glycerine and cocoanut oil, 
it stimulates the scalp, penetrates to the very roots of the 
hair and helps to bring health to the scalp. 


When hair health comes—hair troubles go, dandruff and 
the rest of them. 


Keep that nice, healthy head of hair. Use Packer’s. 
At all druggists and department stores—everywhere. 
THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 86-J, 120 West 32nd Street, New York City 


Canadien Wholesale Distributors: Lymans, Limited, Montreal 
The Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Shampoo with 


PACKER'S 


Special Sample Offer 
Send 25c for All Three samples or 10c 
for any One of them. 
To introduce all three Packer products, this special offer— 
a generous sample of all three for 25c, Packer’s Tar Soap, 
Packer's Shampoo, Packer's Charm (which quickly relieves 
chapped hands and lips and other rough conditions of the 
skin)—or send 10c for any one sample. At any time we 
gladly send free a copy of our Manual “How to Care for 
the Hair and Scalp.” 


“No; I mean what I say. The men 


' themselves looked ‘tolerant,’ for the rea- 


| son that they felt that way when I pho- 


tographed them. They were saying to 
themselves, ‘Well, I don’t suppose this 
young coot knows much about photogra- 
phy, but he may as well try.’ 

“Ifa man feels a certain way when he is 


‘ having a picture taken, the picture will 


look as if he felt that way. So the men in 
those early photographs of mine seemed 
a little contemptuous and patronizing. 
However, as I gained in skill and experi- 
ence and understanding, my pictures of 
men improved, and they began to make a 
hit you could hear. 

“By 1900, I had saved enough money 
so that l could say to myself, ‘Now I am 
going to do only what I want to do? I re- 


_ member the very day I reached that de- 
| cision. First, I asked myself what I did 


not want to do. I had made some sittings 
of a child that morning; and, as every 
photographer knows, a child can be a very 
difhcult and wearing subject. Thinking 
this over, I suddenly had a realization of 
my freedom. And I said aloud: 

““P ll never make another picture of a 
child!’ 

“That was the first step. But I went 
on thinking; and I realized then that I had 
been inwardly rebelling against trying to 


| satisfy the desire of most women to have 


a ‘pretty picture.’ 
“All right!’ I said. ‘Pll never make 


another picture of a woman!’ 


“By eliminating the things I did not 
want to do, I had arrived at the thing I 
did want to do. I wanted to make pic- 
tures of men. But if I were going to do 


| only that, I must seek a larger field. So I 
| came to New York—that was in 19g00— 


and I came as a photographer of men, and 
of men only. 


“(YNCE more it was a case of my playing 
a hunch—and of my having to play it 

to the last card, before I won. The best 
three years I wasin New York, I put into 
1y business twenty-one thousand dollars 
more than I took out! Then I put in 
every dollar I had saved. And you must 


' remember that some of those dollars si 
n 


resented the hardest kind. of work. 
those first days at Albany, I used to do 
not only all the photographic work, but I 
would get down on my knees and scrub 
the studio floors myself, to save the fifty 
cents I should have had to pay a char- 
woman to do it for me. 

“The time came when I was broke. 
I was getting deeper and deeper in debt; 
but I wouldn’t quit. I felt that I hadn’t 
yet come to the last card, 

“The third year, however, I could feel 


' the hammer blows, one by one, slowly 


beating me down. I had gone to what 
seemed the limit of my credit. It looked 
as if it were the end. Then I played my 
very last card. I went to a dealer and 
asked for more credit. He was very cour- 
teous, very sorry, but—he reminded me 
of the bill I already owed him.” 

Stretching out his arms, his fists 
clenched, every muscle tense, and his eyes 
piercingly alive with determination, Mr. 
MacDonald seemed to be actually going 
through that experience of almost twenty 
years ago. One could understand that 
even the coldest business calculation 
would not be proof against his intensity 
of purpose. 
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“‘See here!’ I said to the man. ‘I have 
put twenty thousand dollars of my own 
into my business. You don’t know where 
it has gone—but I know! And I know, 
too, that it will come back tome. But it 
has got to have time. And, meanwhile, I 
have got to have more supplies. I owe 

ou money. You can refuse me credit. 

ou can help to put me out of business. 
But I am going—to—win! With your 
help, or without it, I am going to put this 
thing through!’ 

“Well,’—sitting back in his chair, Mr. 
MacDonald drew a long breath and 
smiled—‘“‘I got the supplies. I had played 
my last card, and. it won! From that 
time my prospects began to brighten. 
Within a few years I had established my- 
self on a sound footing. To-day—” he 
shrugged his shoulders—‘‘well, to-day | 
have nothing to complain of.” 

I had to smile, in my turn, at that mod- 
est statement, for I knew that Pirie Mac- 
Donald has won the Grand Prize four 
times in national photographic exhibi- 
tions, a record which is unique. I knew 
that he has the French decoration of the 
Palmes Académiques of the first class. 
From my chair in his office I could see, on 
the walls of the adjoining rooms, hundreds 
of photographs which he has made; and 
they were a veritable gallery of the most 
famous men of this and other countries. 


“TEH me some of the things we ought 
to know when we go to have our own 
pictures taken,” I said. 

“Well,” he replied, “don’t forget what 
I spoke of a while ago—that the photogra- 
pher must know for what purpose you 
want the picture. That is almost the first 

uestion [ ask a man who comes to me. 
RhA he says, ‘What the deuce do 
you want to know that for? 

“If he says that, I usually reply, ‘Oh, I 
didn’t ask the lady’s name! ut here’s 
the point: If this is entirely for family 
consumption, or for just a circle of old 
friends, that is one thing. If you want it 
to represent you in business, that is an- 
other. But fis is to go to the girl you are 
“swanked” to, for goodness’ sake tell me! 
For I canmake those swanky things, too.’ 
_ “Another thing to remember is that 
when you go to a photographer you will 
get a portrait of yourself as you are seen 
by that man. So be careful in choosing the 
man. Study the work of different pho- 
tographers and choose the one whose 
angle seems to suit your temperament. 

“But, having chosen your photogra- 
pien go to him with the ides that you will 

e pleased. If you go critically, with your 
back up, you are going to have a photo- 
graph of yourself with your back up! 

“That’s a thing that works both ways, 
too. Ifthe photographer has his back up, 
yours will involuntary assume the same 
position. A good many years ago I made 
things pretty hard for myself because of 
my critical attitude toward other people. 
They were always rubbing me the wron 
way, always disagreeing with me; and 
didn’t like that, or them either. 

“But I got to thinking the thing over, 
and I found that, instead of looking for 

_those things which I could like in people, 
I was absorbed in the things I couldn’t 
like. When I realized éhis I determined 
that from that day forward I was going to 
look into the faces of all men to find there 
something I could like. 
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Do oatmeals differ 


Tue 
H-O Cerear Company, Inc. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., AND 
AYR, CANADA 
Packed in 
new improved label-wrapped 
and corner-sealed package 


Steam Cooked 
for HEALTH 


OAT 


as widely as flowers? 


You wouldn’t phone your florist and say: 
“Send me a dozen flowers.” 

Yet that is almost the same as asking your“ 
grocer to send you “a package of oats.” There 
is as much difference between different brands of 
oats as between daisies and roses. 

Just as roses smell sweetest, so there is one 
oatmeal that stands first in tempting aroma: 
that one is H-O (Hornby’s Oats).. 

Slow toasting in the old-fashioned way over 
coal fires makes H-O golden brown in color and 
gives that delicious H-O aroma and flavor, and— 

Steam-cooking under high pressure breaks 
down the starch cells and dextrinizes the starch, 
making H-O digestible and nourishing—that’s 
why it is different from ordinary priced oats. 

H-O never cooks up sticky and pasty. 

It digests better, makes children healthy and 
strong, and is perfect food for everyone. Every 
home can afford H-O. Healthis cheap at any price. 
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Cleans 
Inside 
Outside $ 
and q 
Between 
the teeth ] 


1. Brush upper 2. Brush rides 3. Brush lower 4. Brush lower 
outside down. inside down oulside up. inside up. 


JUST WHY it cleans teeth better is shown by the 
construction of the brush and the above illustrations. 
It easily cleans between the teeth. 

And that is the reason why you will soon be using 
this perfect tooth brush twice daily. 


THe WESTERN COMPANY 


402 W. Randolph 1170 Broadway 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
If your dealer can't supply you, THREE SIZES— 
write name and address on mar- Adults, 50c Youths, 35c 


Children, asc 


For sale by all good dealers 
A brush for every member of the 


sin below; also send his mame; 
tear off and enclose stamps or 


cash for size brush you want. family—lettered A to F. 


s CLEA) NS, zz ETH IDrYYE CS miiti 
tring TOOTH BRUSH MNI 


CLEANS INSIDE OUT IDI AN D BETWEEN THE TEETH 


“You get only what you give. It is re- 
turned to you in kind. If a man sits for 
me, and I think he is a disagreeable per- 
son, he looks like a dimereeahie person in 
the photograph! But if I find that there’s 
a bit of a eat in the man—and there is a 
bit of a pal in every man, high or low— 
then he looks out of his picture with some- 
thing that is friendly and likable. 

“You, as the sitter, will get better re- 
sults if you will try the same plan. Make 
up your mind that you are going to find 
something you can like in the man who is 
to make your picture. If you do that, 
it will be yourself at your best—sincere, 
kindly, friendly. 

OE cence: it must be sincere, this find- 
ing something you can like. I heard a 
story of two little girls who came to a gate, 
and there was a dog inside. One of them 
decided that if they walked right in, as if 
they weren’t afraid of the dog, he wouldn’t 
molest them. But the other one must 
have had a New England conscience, for 
she said, ‘Yes, but wouldn’t that be de- 
ceiving the dog?’ 

“You have got to be careful about de- 
ceiving the dog in this matter of liking 
people. Because, if the dog gets the idea 
that you are putting something over on 
him—and he’s pretty sure to if you are 
blufing—then it’s all off.” 


OW about the clothes to wear for 
a good photograph?” I asked. 

“That’s a minor consideration in the 
case of men,” he replied. “If aman wears 
an offensive tie, I simply eliminate it.” 

“But how?” I asked. “He can’t take 
it off.” 

“No, but I can subordinate it by the 
lighting; just as one feature in his face can 
be subordinated. A while ago, a man 
came to me who was—well, unfortunate 
through the lower part of his face. He 
was a strong person, too strong of the 
animal. There are people like that; men 
who have accomplished a good deal be- 
cause what mind they did have was 
backed by a body that enabled them to 
endure over-work, over-hours, over-ev- 
erything that men who are physically 
weaker cannot stand. This man was of 
that type; and it showed in his heavy lips, 
over-sized chin, and his nose that was too 
broad at the base. 

“An animal man—but a very interest- 
ing one. He had done things that entitled 
him to be known as a person of distinction, 
and if I had used a lighting which had 
shown the lower part of the face as 
strongly as the upper part, it would not 
have been fair to him. It would have 
misrepresented him to the world. He had 
a splendid forehead; his hair grew down 
over the brow in a vigorous sort of way. 
So I put the finger of light there, to show 
that he had mental capacity. 

“T could give you a lecture on the sub- 
ject of lighting; but that is the photogra- 
pher’s business, not the sitter’s. There is 
one thing, however, in which a great 
many people are interested now; that is, 
the work with what is known in the pro- 
fession as the soft lens. 

“People used to think a photograph was 
‘good’ if it was very sharp in detail. If 
you could count the hairs ona man’s head, 
or the threads in a woman’s lace, then it 
was superlatively good. Those pictures 
were made with the old-fashioned Ger- 
man type of lens. 
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“But the human eye does not see that 
way; not unless the person has gone to an 
optician who has sold him an abnormally 
strong pair of glasses. In that case, the 
person sees a multiplicity of detail which 
the normal eye does not see. The old 
photographie lenses had the same fault. 

he modern American type gives some- 
thing more like what our own eyes see. 

“So don’t insist on a picture in which 

ou can count threads, or hairs, or eye- 

rows. When you look at the face of a 
friend you don’t count his eyebrows or 
eyelashes. Why want to do it in his pho- 
tograph? 

“On the other hand, one needn’t go to 
the other extreme, and make one of these 
London-fog pictures which nobody under- 
stands. Your picture should have, first of 
all, projection; that is, the nose must 
stand ahead of the cheek, the cheek ahead 
of the ear. If your face, when photo- 

raphed, is as flat as the paper on which it 
is printed, then the picture does not tell 
its story very well. 

“There is one more thing: Beware of 
the flattery of your friends! I think it 
was Josh Billings who said that ‘flattery 
was like cologne water: it was meant to be 
smelt of—not swallowed.’ People some- 
times choose a picture from a set of 
proofs and are perfectly satisfied with it 
until they show it to some friend who 
thinks he will please them by saying that 
it doesn’t do them justice. 


“TS IT hard to get busy and famous men to 
come and be photographed?” I asked. 
“Well,” said Mr. MacDonald, with a 
deprecatory smile, “I don’t have to go out 
into the highways now and compel them 
to come in. But I served my tıme at it 
fan ago. I remember laying siege to 
Aarshall Field at one time. I wrote him 
a number of letters, explaining that I 
knew how to make photographs of men, 
and asked him to let me prove it to him. 
“Some of my letters must have got past 
his secretary, for one morning an uncom- 
monly handsome gentleman walked into 
my studio. He had a white mustache, 
unusually fine hair, wore a silk hat, a 
Prince Albert coat, and the square-toed 
boots—not shoes, but boots—that were 
quite the sign of the gentlemen of a cer- 
tain type at that period. Altogether, he 
was a very corking-looking person. 

“He took a letter out of his pocket and 
asked to see the man who had written 
it. I told him I was the man. 

“Well; he said. ‘I want to tell you 
that it doesn’t make a particle of difer- 
ence how clever you are as an advertiser; 
if you haven’t got the goods you represent 
that you have, your advertising is thrown 
away. Now, I purpose giving you a sit- 
ting. But I warn you that unless your 
photographs are, as you imply in your let- 
ters, bener photographs of me than I 
have ever had, I sha’n’t buy a dollar’s 
worth! All your labor of advertising— 
and it was rather clever advertising—will 
have been wasted. . .. Now, he said, ‘do 
you still want to make some pictures of 
me?’ 

“‘Sure! I replied. 

“The upshot of it was that he made an 
appointment for the next day. At first 
he said he would give me just fifteen min- 
utes. I told him that, in that case, he 
might as well not come at all. 

*“*T can better afford to get along with- 
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are | 


You have compared , 


Why should he, apparently, | his lite. 


out you,’ I said, ‘than to make a failure. 
If you are going to sit here, thinking 
about your fifteen minutes, the picture 
probably will be a failure. But I will 
promise you this: ‘If you will agree to 
give me thirty minutes, I will have some- 
one in the outer office keep the time; and 
on the dot of the thirtieth minute, there 
will be a rap on the door and you can go 
immediately. But I won't have you hold- 
ing the watch.’ 

“He agreed to this, and we had the sit- 
ting. As a matter of fact, it was finished 
in about fifteen minutes. And then—he 
stayed two hours, telling me the story of 
But I assure you it was the most 


interesting two hours I have ever spent 
with any one man. When he left, he said, 
‘By the way, MacDonald, pick out two 
or three negatives, as you like, and make 
me two dozen prints and send them out to 
Chicago.’ He didn’t even ask to see the 
proofs. 
“The only explanation was in his un- 

conscious recognition of the principle I 
spoke of a while ago; that if you like a 
man and the man likes you, the ‘something 
in you that is likable and fine and sincere 
is bound to come to the surface. He was 
banking on the fact that he had felt, dur- 
ing that fifteen minutes, the way he 
wanted to look.” 


The Heart of a Lion 


(Continued from page 31) 


The two dogs presented a great con- 
trast, as they were lifted from their crates. 
The setter was on his toes like a trained 


_ athlete, straining at his leash and barking 


sharply, his tail whipping like a well- 
timed golf swing. ‘The pointer, on the 
other hand, seemed almost in a daze, his 
tail low between his legs, his head hunched 
between his shoulders. They were led up 
and down for a short while to get the 
stiffness out of their joints, and then lined 
up for the break away. 


S LAD stood there, the major at his side, 

the big setter a few yards from him, the 
realization dawned upon him that he was 
expected to run the race of his life. He 
could see the tenseness of his master’s 
body, the grimness of his face. He whined 
softly, pitifully, and pulled back against 
the leash: He couldn’t do it, that was all. 

Suddenly there came to his rescue the 
blood of his fathers, the blood of the 
thoroughbred. His pulses tingled with the 
loyalty he owed the man. 

The senior judge w as speaking: “Are 

Buck, with his hand on Danfeld’s col- 
lar, Tui’ to the major inquiringly. 

Like twin streaks the dogs raced side 
by side for that frst test of speed the field 
trial dog delights in. Then the setter 
forged ahead. 


There was a murmur from the crowd: 


“Danticld is right on his toes this 
morning.” * 


“I wonder if the setter can keep that 
pace up.” 

Lad saw che setter outdistance him, and 
suddenly swung at right angles to the left, 
heading straight for a birdy-looking place. 
He knew his job. He was there to find 
birds, and find them he would. Suddenly 
that old familiar scene made his nostrils 
quiver and he froze in his tracks. 

As the crowd rode up the scent became 
fainter. Fhe birds were running. Slowly, 
catlike, raising first one foot and then an- 
other, the litle pointer crept forward, his 
head weaving from side to side like that of 
a snake, his nostrils dilated. Foot by foot 
he stole ahead until he covered about 
sixty yards, and then, strong, compelling, 
there came to his nostrils the pungent 
scent of a covey at rest. When he pointed 
this time, the major, already off his horse, 
knew he had them. The handler advanced 
in a leisurely manner, a gun in his hand, 
and as the birds arose almost under the 


dog’s nose, he fired the gun into the air. 
At the report the dog dropped. 

The major’s keen eyes had followed the 
covey in its flight, and when he sent Lad 
on again he swung him into the point of 
woods where he had seen the birds, 
spread out fan-shape, settle to the ground. 
Here the little pointer picked up three 
single birds, locating each perfectly. 

Meanwhile, Danteld was plaving to the 
gallery, as a dog sometimes wall. Fle was 
out of sight of his handler a good portion 
of the time, and would only loom into 
view when he would hit some distant hill 
top in his long stride. Occasionally Buck 
would gallop after him, and after a few 
moments his voice would be heard calling 
“Point.” Then would follow a race 
amongst the followers to see the bird- 
work. And be it said of Danfield’s bird- 
work that it was beyond criticism. 

Lad did not range out as far as the 
Champion, nor was his pace as fast. 
Rather was his the race of a high-class 
shooting dog. He was always under con- 
trol and obeyed his handler as only 
thoroughly broken dog will. And he, ton: 
was finding covey after covey of birds. 

And so the race progressed. One hour, 
two hours, three hours passed, and still no 
sign of a let-up. 


HE world began to whirl around in 

front of Lad, and of a sudden a fog gath- 
ered before his eyes. His feet felt like sash 
weights and every stride meant acute 
agony. He saw ahead of him a birdy- 
looking spot on a side hill and started for 
it. And then a miracle took place. Every 
step he took forward carried the hill far- 
ther and farther away. It was as if he 
were running on a treadmill and losing 
ground, In desperation he turned away 
from it. He heard the major’s voice call- 
ing those well-known words “All right. 
boy!” From sheer force of habit he looked 
back. Major Dan was waving his hat 
toward the hill. He was gaining ground. 
Now the hill was coming toward him. 
The old man was taking him out of him- 
self, and before he knew it he was stag- 
gering and swaving on a point and the 
major had sent a covey of birds booming 
into the air. 

Major Dan looked at his watch. Lad 
couldn’t last much longer. He called the 
little dog in, laid him on his back, and wet 
him from head to tail from a canteen of 
water which he took from his saddle. It 
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Just 15 Minutes a Day 


What it will mean to you is told by Dr. Eliot 
of Harvard in the FREE BOOKLET below 


ERE are two men of equal 

position and business in- 
come. Which of them repre- 
sents you? ; 

They read about the same 
number of hours each week. 
But one has no plan for his 
reading; at the end of the year 
he has little or nothing to show. 

The other talks like a man 
who has traveled widely, though 
he has never been outside of 
the United States. 

He knows something 
of Science, though he had 
to stop school at fifteen. 
He is at home with His- 
tory, and the best biogra- 
phies, and the really great 
dramas and essays. Older 
men like to talk to him 
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because he has somehow gained 
the rare gift of thinking clearly 
and talking interestingly, 
What’s the secret of his men- 
tal growth? How can a man in 
a few minutes of pleasant read- 
ing each day gain so much? 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from 
his lifetime of reading, study, 
and teaching, forty years of it 
as president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has answered that ques- 
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tion in a free booklet that you 
can have for the asking. ‘For 
me,” wrote one man who had 
sent in the coupon, “your little 
free book meant a big step for- 
ward, and it showed me, be- 
sides, the way to a vast new 
world of pleasure.” This free 
booklet describes the contents, 
plan, and purpose of 
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education,” how he has so arranged 
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knowledge of literature and life, the 
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some and entertaining little book. 
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cooled the dog off, and the fog once more 
cleared from his brain. He thumped his 
tail gratefully. 

And all the while the major was talking 
to him earnestly, pleadingly: “Boy, this 
is the last time Pll ever ask anything big 
of you. I know you’re tired, dreadfully 
tired. But we’ve got to win this Cham- 
pionship, that’s all. We've got to win it!” 

And Wee Laddie crouched over his little 
pan of water, looked up at his master, and 
smiled as if he understood what he meant. 

Again the race was under way. Lad 
was running freer now. The water had 
put new vigor into his body, and he 
thrilled once more at the major’s com- 
forting, “All right, boy.” 

As the crowd emerged from a little 
patch of woods, there lay before them the 
slope which had decided many a race. 
Both handlers waved their dogs on. 

The course ran to the left, but far to 
the right, a full quarter of a mile away, 
yet in plain sight of the crowd who waited 
on the hill, lay a ravine and a little patch 
of woods. 

Both dogs started for the spot, the set- 
ter a little in the lead. Half way down the 
slope Danfield turned and trotted back. 
His tail between his legs, slowly, deject- 
edly, he made his way behind his master’s 
horse. Buck ordered him on, pleading 
with him, swearing at him. The dog paid 
no heed. With a whine, he lay down in a 
pool of muddy water and refused to move. 

Suddenly there was a shout from the 
bottom of the hill, and a call of ‘Point! 
Point!” 

The crowd galloped headlong toward 
the major, who was off his horse now, 
standing a few feet behind Lad. The little 
dog was frozen on a point, weariness and 
excitement fighting with each other. At 
the command the old handler walked past 


his dog and a covey shot up almost from 
nader Dad's nose. 

“Take them up,” said a voice. 

The judges rode a little to one side and 
conferred in low tones. The decision was 
made, and the old judge, his hat in his 
hand, addressed the crowd. 

“Gentlemen, we declare Wee Laddie 
the National Champion.” And then, as if to 
answer a question, “ There is no runner-up.” 


THAT night there was a reception given 
the new champion and his master. The 
Metropolis Café had almost a carnival 
air as the field trial followers gathered 
around an old man and a very tired and 
sick little pointer. 

There were cries of “Speech, Speech,” 
from all sides, and at last the major rose 
to his feet. 

“ Boys,” began the old handler slowly, 
“were tickled to death, Wee Laddie and 
me. But don’t give me any credit for it. 
All I deserve is Blame: They don’t make 
’em much sicker than Lad was last night. 
And I knew it, too. I was just a selfish 
old fool. I wanted that Championship, 
and I asked Lad there to do something no 
other living dog could do.” 

The major picked Wee Laddie up in 
his arms, and held the dog’s face up so 
that he could look into his eyes. 

“Laddie, old boy, I did you a great 
wrong,” he said. “It might have killed 
you. But I’m the happiest man this side 
of Paradise, and the proudest. Old boy, 
you made good. You showed them some- 
thing I always knew—that you have the 
heart of a lion!” 

A great tear rolled down the major’s 
nose and splashed almost into the dog’s 
eye. But Wee Laddie understood and 
curled his upper lip into his grotesque 
attempt at a smile. 
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women are not strikingly ‘dissimilar, but 
strikingly alike. 

“They look alike—far more so than you 
would at first imagine. Suppose you try 
this experiment. Take six photographs of 
men and six of women; remove the whisk- 
ers and the hair, and then ask your friends 
to separate the women from the men. It 
sounds easy; offhand you would say that 
only the very masculine female faces and 
the very effeminate male faces would 
cause any difficulty. But it is not as simple 
as all that; suppose you try it and see. 

“And they think alike. In fact one, and 
only one, decided difference stands out 


rominently in all tests such as the one I 
awe reported above. It is this: Women 
show a markedly greater interest in per- 
sons; men show a markedly greater in- 
terest in things. That, apparently, is in- 
herent and unchangeable. You run across 
it everywhere. Girls receive much higher 
marks in literature than boys—literature 
being a chronicle of people, their actions, 
and their thoughts; but boys are far 
superior in physics, which has to deal with 
forces and things. Women do ninety per 
cent of the typewriting of the world; but 
men mend all the typewriters. Women 
are careful and cleanly and neat; theoret- 
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We don't 
pay them! 


Suspicious as it may seem, we don’t pay a 
cent to those friends of yours who buttonhole 
you on the slightest provocation and sing the 
glories of the modern Mennen shave. 


Believe me, theirs is a purely voluntary 
enthusiasm. Sort of a natural outpouring of 
grateful souls, relieved of the barbarities of 
the prehistoric shave. 


If you have been initiated into the Mennen 
fraternity, you know the feeling. 


If you are still hovering on the outskirts of 
our charmed brotherhood, I wish I could 
describe for you the smoothness—the mildness 
—the benevolent after-glow on your skin—the 
incomparable luxury of a seance with Men- 
nen’s. But it’s like trying to paint a word 
picture of the magnificence of an Alpine sun- 
set to a man who has never enjoyed one. 
That’s what licks me. I can’t write literature. 


My most successful method is to induce 
several thousand men a week to pry them- 
selves loose from a dime for my demonstrator 
tube. 


When they watch that tiny smudge of 
cream whip up into a billow of lather— 
when they pack in three times the usual 
water (hot or cold)—and then when they 
guide their collective razor in its downward 
flight over a pasture of brush with all its 
meanness removed—they experience the grand 
awakening! After that they belong! 


Now honestly, if Mennen’s Shaving Cream 
is only half as wonderful as I have indicated 
in my amateurish way, isn’t it worth a ten 
cent piece to try it? Admitting that your 
better judgment counsels caution in financial 
matters, doesn’t your intuition tell you that 
Mennen’s must have something you are 


missing? 


Decide to take the plunge today. Inci- 
dentally, I want you to try Mennen Talcum 
for Men. But don’t use it only after shaving. 
Try it on your body after a bath. Refreshing 
as a rub down. Keeps you cool. Prevents 
clothes from sticking. And it’s neutral in 
tone—doesn’t show! 


IIl send both for the one dime. 
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ically they ought to make splendid den- 
tists. As a matter of fact, they have made 
little progress in this field, because pre- 
sumably the mechanical necessities of the 
profession have repelled them.” 

“ Does that mean that women are more 
personal, and men more impersonal?” I 
asked. “It goes further than that,’’ Pro- 
fessor Thorndike answered. ‘‘Women are 
really more human than men; they are the 
custodians of the affection of the race, the 
conservers and transmitters of sympathy 
and care. You see that exemplified every- 
where. Suppose you are sitting in a mixed 
company of men and women, and the dis- 
cussion turns to the economic situation. 
Someone refers to ‘hard times? A man 
will quote the unfilled orders of the Steel 
Corporation or the earnings of the rail- 
ade: a woman will think of her sister, 
who has had to discharge her maid and 
make over last year’s dress. Or ‘unem- 
ployment’ is mentioned. Again the men 
quote figures; the women think of the 
hardships of the people whom they know. 
You ride out on Sunday with six other 
people in an automobile. The men will 
talk of the car; the women of their friends. 
The man is all attentive to the perform- 
ance of the machine; the woman to the 
comfort and happiness of her guests. 


“THE novelists and playwrights long 
have told us that women are more 
‘subjective’? than men—giving far more 
thought to themselves. The scientists 
have an interesting bit of evidence to sup- 
pr this conventional view of fiction. 

any people carry on as a systematic 
day-dream a continued story in which 
they figure, and which possesses its inter- 
est from the chance it gives to think 
pleasantly of one’s self. Professor Learoyd 
made a series of investigations on this 

int and determined that three and a 
Ralf times as many women do this (46.7 
per cent and 13.5 per cent). ‘I just five 
on anticipation,’ said a cultivated woman 
not long ago. ‘Every morning I get up 
thinking, “ To-day I am going to see my 
sister; next week I am going to the 
matinée; next summer we are going to the 
seashore,” etc.’ In the lives of men, antici- 
pation plays a smaller part; they are more 
inclined to take things as they come—to 
pick up the top paper on their desks, dis- 
pose of it, and turn to the next, neither 
dreading nor anticipating what it may 
reveal. 

“So far as the average man and woman 
are concerned, Science is compelled to 
answer that the oldest debate in the world 
‘isa draw. There is no such thing as sexual 
superiority; to each sex Providence has 
given its preponderating interest—to men 
their interest in things, which has led the 
world forward in exploration and inven- 
tion; to women the interest in people, 
which has kept alive in the race love and 
sympathy and hope and faith. 

When we turn from the average mem- 
bers of the race to the exceptional mem- 
bers, however, we find that men have more 
to boast of and more to apologize for, both. 
In tests such as I have described there are 
almost invariably more men than women 
who score complete failure; but there are 
also more men than women who score the 
highest marks. There are more male 
idiots, but more male geniuses; more men 
are color blind; but the great painters, al- 
most without exception, have been men. 
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| Batre of appearance as 


well as precise accuracy 
combine to make this new 
Hamilton a master timepiece 


IN attaining the exquisite beauty of the new 
Hamilton Watch models, no sacrifice has been made 
of that fine accuracy which has earned the Hamilton 
the high regard of railroad men. Jewelers like to 
sell Hamiltons because they don’t have to struggle 
with them later on to make them keep precise time. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Penn. 
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ba T Why the Silvertown 
LA ; 
3 is preferred 


AS: E- 
; [1] 


D S 


The Silvertown is the pioneer cord tire 
ies of America. Its history is the record of 
AS £ every important development in coru 
| ~ x tire construction. From the start it gave 

NM A the motorist a new idea of tire service. 
Ka [2] 

he The Silvertown is made by an organiza- 
Ka ] tion with 52 years’ experience in rubber 


manufacture. This experience covers 


if F the whole development of the auto- 
Wj mobile, and is put to its most expert 
a use in making the Silvertown. 

am 3 

ify) [3] 


There is only one quality in Silvertown 
Tires. The materials and warkmanship 


t 
WN 


in one are the same as in all others. 


SS 


The name of Silvertown is always a 


Ne 


symbol of one quality. 


Your dealer will sell you the Silver- 
5 town in any size from 30 x 34 up. 
3 THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
r ESTABLISHED 1870 


fa Goodrich 


ertown 


CORD TIRE 


“BEST IN THE LONG RUN” 
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More men are left-handed, more men 
stammer (there seems to be a definite con- 
nection between left-handedness and 
stammering), but the orators who have 


stirred the race have all of them been men. | 
All of which means, in scientific language, ' 
that ‘the male sex apparently has a wider | 


range of variability than the female.’ 

“Professor J. M. Cattell has presented 
some very interesting facts in his ‘Statis- 
tical Study of Eminent Men.’ He took six 
biographical encyclopedias—two English, 
two French, one German, and one Ameri- 
can—and found the two thousand names 
in each which were allotted the longest 
articles. In this way he secured some 
6,000 names. From the 6,000 he chose 
those which were treated in at least three 
of the encyclopedias, and from this smaller 
list of 1,600 he selected the 1,000 names to 
which the different books together gave 
the largest amount of space. 

“Selected and arranged according to 
this method the ten most notable person- 
ages in human history are as follows: 


Napoleon Aristotle 
Shakespeare Goethe 
Mohammed Cesar 
Voltaire Luther 
Bacon Plato 


“All these first ten, it will be noted, 
were ‘self-made men’ in the sense that 
their fame is due to their own achieve- 
ments, rather than to the inheritance of a 
fortune or a kingdom. Among the first 
hundred names in Professor Cattell’s list 
there is only one woman and she, rather 
strangely, Mary Stuart. In the second 
hundred there are four women, Elizabeth, 

ve of Arc, Madame de Staél, and George 
and. 


“ON THIS point Professor Cattell says: 
‘I have spoken throughout of eminent 
men, as we lack words in English including 
both men and women, but as a matter of 
fact women do not have an important 
place on the list. They have in all thirty- 
two representatives among the thousand. 
Of these, eleven are hereditary sovereigns 
and eight are eminent through misfortune, 
beauty, or other circumstances. Belles- 
lettres and fiction—the only department 
in which woman has accomplished much 
—give ten names (of which three are in 
the first five hundred) as against seventy- 
two men. Sappho and Joan of Arc are the 
only other women on the list. It is notice- 
able that with the exception of Sappho— 
a name associated with certain fine frag- 
ments—women have not excelled in 
poetry or art. Yet these are the depart- 
ments least dependent upon environment 
and, at the same time, those in which the 
environment has been as favorable for 
women as for men. Women depart less 
from the normal than men—a fact which 
usually holds for the female throughout 
the animal world; in many closely related 
species only the males can be readily dis- 
tinguished.’ 

“One thing should be said, in fairness 
to the ladies, and that is that encyclo- 
pedias pay rather less attention than the 
should to the theatrical profession. If 
great actors and actresses and singers were 
included in Professor Cattell’s lists we 
should have more women’s names, for 
in these departments their achievements 
are certainly comparable with those of 
men. In nursing, also, they are conspicu- 
ously successful; and in fiction, as has al- 
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Discover—how you can have in your own home— 


Water—direct from well or spring— Water—at a turn of the faucet—con- 


no storage tank. 


venient as city service. 


Water—a plenty under sufficient pressure Water—from a pump with but one 


for fire protection, sprinkling your 
lawn and washing your car. 


Water—fresh and cool as the spring. 


moving part—no belts, no valves, 
no gears—all bronze—least main- 
tenance. 


WES 
The Tankless Water System 
(Automatic) 


the highest priced shallow well water system on the 
market—if you consider only price tags. The lowest 
priced—if you consider cost per gallon of water 
pumped. 3 

Here's a quality water system for which a 
quality price is asked and which has justly earned 
the reputation of producing quality results. A 
pump made of all bronze, with two outboard ball 


bearings, carefully machined, expertly built, only 
one moring part. The most reliable switch made. 
Repulsion-induction motor. The smallest Westco 
has an average capacity of 350 gallons hour. 
Like good plumbing, the Westco is the most 
economical. 

Thousands of families now enjoy the convenience 
and advantages of the Westco. Why not you? 


Westco Pumping Units for use with pneumatic or open tanks, for booster service, for circulating 


ice water, brine and general commercial purposes. 


Westcos are endorsed and handled by the leading jobbers in eve 
Ask your dealer, write your nearest jobber, or write us for catalog À. 


Allen Engineering Company, Boston, Mass. 

The Hunting Company, Watertown, N. Y. 

The Hunting Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Woods & Company, New York City 

Keystone Supply & Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Southem Supply Company, Baltimore, Maryland 

A Farrell Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

y M. paren Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
scher Su 


Crane Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

N. O. Nelson Mig. Company, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Company, St. Louls, Mo. 
Keiser-Van Leer Co., Bloomin, 


E. Best Plumbing & Heating Co., Quincy, It. 


territory as follows. 
Insist on a Westco. 


National Plumbing & Heating Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Murphy Supply Company, Green Bay, Wisc. 
Crane Co., Muskogee, Okla. 
, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Crane Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Crane Co., Kansas City, Mo. ‘ 
Omaha Sanitary Supply Company, Omaha, Nebr. 
Crane & Ordway Co., 8t. Paul, Minn. 
Crane & Ordway Co., Duluth, Minn. 

berdeen, 8. D. 


Crane & Ordway Co., Fargo, N. D. 
Crane ‘? Ordway Co., Great Falls, Mont. 
Hawkeye Supply Co., Mason 
Globe Machinery & Su 
Leighton Supply Co., Re. la. 

Utah Plumbing & Heating Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
California Pump Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Hall-Webb Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Western Pump Company, Portland, Oregon. 


DEALERS:—Attractive territory is still open for live wire dealers, Write for dealer co-operative plan. 


Western Pump Company 


General Offices: 100 Gaines Street, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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The Voice 
From The Air 


O home need now be without 
its Radio. The greatest source 
of home amusement and in- 


struction the world. has ever known 
is available at less than the cost of 
your daily newspaper. 


Musio is radio’s latest development, 
a radio receiving set that has taken 
the country by storm. You can buy 
Musio complete (phones excepted) 
with COPPERWELDantenna, ground 
wire, insulators, knobs and clamp, 
all ready to connect up and get the 
latest in music, news, lectures, 
weather reports, baseball scores, etc. 


Musio is not a toy. The receiving 
set comes all assembled. No tinker- 
ing or experimenting. It is the only 
radio having exclusively the remark- 
able Musio crystal detector. Results 
come loud and distinct. Handsomely 
finished in mahogany, it stands to- 
day as the leading radio value at 
only $12.50. Now is the time to get 
your aerials ready for a winter of 
keen radio enjoyment. If your deal- 
er cannot supply you send direct. 
Satisfaction positively guaranteed. 


MUSIO RADIO CO, Inc. 
7-A Nernst Bldg., 
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ready been said. All these are fields in 
which the sympathies and emotions have 
full play; and woman’s ready and delicate 
interest in people gives her a special ad- 
vantage. Women are natural fictionists. 
Walk through a group of shop girls on 
their way home from work and listen to 
the conversation. It is very different on 
the whole from the conversation of a 
similar group of men. The men deal in 
rough familiarities or in talk of sports or 
their work; the conversation of the women 
is ‘He says to me,’ and ‘I says to him’—a 
never-ending story of the interplay of 
human emotions and relationships. 


“VTH these exceptions, however, the 
principal achievements in human 
history—even in the field of women’s spe- 
cialinterest—seem to belong monotonously 
to the male sex. There are more women 
dressmakers, but the great dressmakers 
are men; more women cooks, but the 
famous hotels have men chefs. Women 
are more religious, but how many religions 
have been founded by women? Only 
seven, says Havelock Es who made a 
careful study of six hundred religions and 
religious sects. No musical instrument 
has been invented by a woman, though 
women are certainly as appreciative of 
music—if not more so—as men. And the 
same thing holds true in art, which prob- 
ably numbers more women among its ap- 
preciative friends, yet to which men have 
contributed almost all the masterpieces.” 

“Tsn’t there perhaps an explanation of 
these facts that has nothing to do with the 
comparative mental powers of men and 
women?” I said to Professor Thorndike. 
“ Don’t the men sometimes run away with 
the big prizes just because they play 
harder and want more to win?” 

“There is something 1 in that, undoubt- 
edly,” he answered; “you can find proof 
of it at almost any neighborhood party. 
Watch the husbands and wives slaying 
bridge. Which member of the partnership 


| loses his temper and upbraids the other? 


Which bids most daringly in a determined 


` effort to recoup his losses? The wife has 
| a certain pleasurable satisfaction if she 


comes out ahead, but is easily and gra- 
ciously resigned to defeat. The husband, in 
most instances, plays with a set determina- 
tion to capture the prize. The same fact 
may be observed in many offices. Women 
move along contentedly in the more rou- 
tine positions, enjoying life as they go, 


and having no great desire for the places 
of leadership, involving as those places do, 
a heavy responsibility. They show little re- 
sentment when men are promoted beyond 
them; on the contrary, they often evi Sence 
a certain almost maternal satisfaction in 
the progress of the men. They are by 
nature more submissive—this seems to be 
the fact, in spite of the resentful denial of 
certain feminists. 

“So science is inclined to render this 
twofold decision in the world’s oldest de- 
bate,” Professor Thorndike concluded. 
“As between the average man and the 
average woman—the brother and the 
sister, or the husband and wife—it recog- 
nizes no claim to superiority. She is quite 
as often his superior as he is hers; in cer- 
tain departments of life her instinct and 
quick sympathies leave his slower, less 
imaginative nature far behind. But in 
business and the world of things he has 
special equipment for the work he has to 
do. The psychologist is inclined to agree 
with the poets that together they form a 
partnership in which the whole is greater 
than the sum of its parts—the strength of 
one supplementing the need of the other, 
and both together achieving more than 
separately they could possibly achieve. 
“y HEN we leave normal people, how- 

ever, and enter the realm of unusual 
folk we see that nature has apparently 
been more conservative in making women 
than in making men. There are more club- 
footed men than club-footed women; 
more hare-lipped men than hare-lipped 
women; more male idiots than female 
idiots; more men who are color blind. 
There are also more great men poets, mu- 
sicians, inventors, scientists, and organ- 
izers. We cannot find women to pair with 
Shakespeare, Wagner, Edison, Rose, 
and Napoleon, We may have many 
women physicians, but the next Pasteur 
will be a man. A female clergy is con- 
ceivable, but hardly a female Pope.” 


Key to Photographs 


No. 1. Woman, represented as Woman. 
No. 2. Man, represented as Woman. 
No. 3. Woman, represented as Man. 
No. 4. Man, represented as Man, 

No. 5. Man. No. 11. Man. 
No. 6. Woman. No. iz Man. 
No. 7. Man. No. 13. Woman. 
No. 8. Man. No. 14. Woman. 
No. 9. Woman. No. 15. Man. 
No. 10. Woman. No. 16. Woman. 


Why I Think 


Are Smarter Than 


Women 
Men 


Men 


Women 


Prize Contest Announcement 


[XN THE article you have just finished, 
Doctor Thorndike has told us what 
scientists know about the relative brain 
power of men and women. What do you 
think about it? Have your own observa- 
tions convinced you that one sex is 
smarter than the other? Then tell us the 
incidents dealing with actual people on 
which you base your conclusions. Don’t 
just philosophize; get down to dots! 

For the best letter of not more than 400 
words we offer these prizes: $20, first 
prize; $10, second prize; $5, third prize. 


Competition closes October 20th. Win- 
ning letters will appear in the January 
number. 

Address Contest Editor, THE AMERI- 
can MaGazinE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Contributions to this contest cannot be 
returned, so make a copy of your contest 
letter if you want to preserve it. Manu- 
scripts and inquiries not connected with 
the contest must be sent under separate 
cover to the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 
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Where Barnum Went Wrong 


y Aa OR twenty years or so 
Saiz we've all been hearing 

i E 4) Barnum’s classic re- 
Sd eld mark —“The public 
eee) likes to be fooled.” 

The public has always enjoyed 
this biting comment, because it 
came from America’s best loved 
showman. 


But probably many of us had 
our fingers crossed even as we 
nodded approval. 

* & & 


The past two years in the tire 
business has been a pretty good 
test of Barnum’s famous saying. 


If the public liked to be fooled, 
here was its heart’s content. “Big 
Discounts” to the right. “Special 
Sales” to the left. “Bargains” on 
every corner. 

Certainly no man who kept his eyes 
and ears o missed seeing the attempt 


to fool the public by drawing its attention 
away from the essentials of real value. 


Why did car-owners refuse to lower 


their quality standards—why did more . 


people than ever go to quality tires? 
Especially U. S. Royal Cords, which 
they used more and more to measure the 
market when they wanted a test of value. 
* * * 
In one way of speaking, Royal Cord 
leadership grew out of thecon fusing 
conditions put upon the tire-buyer. 


Current prices on United States 
Passenger CarTiresand Tubes 
are not subject to Federal 
Excise Tax, the tax having 
been included. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Copyright 
1922 
U. S. Tire Co. 


-three 
actories 


a a ae a 
ayes ee RS a 
ae hte 


US. Royal Cord Tires | 
United States @ Rubber Company 


The Oldest and Largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 


The car-owner, being a practical per- 
son, as a rule, did the practical thing. 


He bought U.S. Royal Cord quali 
and stuck to it. ERE 


The legitimate dealer lined u 
the U. S. Royal Cord policy—an 
to it. 

The makers of Royal Cord Tires 
said “Go to a legitimate dealer’ — 
and stuck to it. 


* * * 


Perhaps Barnum intended his 
remark about the public to be 
taken with a grain of salt. 
Note that he al- 
ways gave his 
customers a 
whale of a 
money’s 
worth. 
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Dangers Men Have 
to Meet in Sailing the 
Great Lakes 


(Continued from page 13) 


winds in this region are from the north- 
west, giving them a great sweep across 
open water, and the wind piles and jams 
the ice into the bay, with the Sault as 
the only outlet. When this pack begins 
to break up in the spring, vessels try to 
get through as early as possible. But so 
many ships have been lost and damaged 
in such attempts that I understand in- 
surance companies now refuse to take a 
risk on these premature voyages. 

Ice breakers are sometimes employed in 
this service. An ice breaker is a vessel so 
constructed that when she is driven at 
the ice pack, her bows slide up onto the 
ice and lift out of the water. The weight 
of the great bow, resting on the ice, breaks 
it up—if the ice-breaker is fortunate! 
But sometimes the ice, after a passage has 
been forced through it a few times, gets 
to be packed fifteen or eighteen feet thick 
under the surface of the water. And then 
it sometimes happens that the. vessel’s 
wheel itself—which propels it—cannot 
reach down to clear water. The vessel 
can get no power, and so makes no head- 
way. It is hung up on the mass of ice. 


THE northern peninsula of the. state of 
Michigan is at present connected by rail 
with the southern portion only by huge 
car ferries, which are employed to carry 
trains across the Straits. ‘These ferries 
are built for ice-breaking, but sometimes 
the ice gets too thick even for them. For 
instance, last winter one Mackinaw ferry, 
with passenger coaches on it, became fast 
in the ice and was held there for several 
days. Meanwhile, the passengers had to 
get along on board as best they could. 

An ordinary vessel, not specially built 
for ice-breaking, merely noses her way 
into the ice, trying to force it aside. This is 
arisky business. A huge steel vessel some- 
times seems to have little more resistance 
than a tin pan! She is only too likely to 
stave in her bows or foul her wheel. On 
one occasion I broke my wheel in the ice 
pack in Whitefish Bay. Fortunately we 
got out safely, but we had to be towed all 
the way across Superior to Duluth. 

I suppose everybody who has taken a 
trip on a boat has wondered what he 
would do if he were in the water. I have 
had my share of picking up folks who did 
have this unpleasant and dangerous ex- 
perience. 

Once as a young man I was second mate 
on the steamer “R. N. Rice,” a passenger 
boat running between Cleveland and De- 
troit. We had a sister ship, the “Morning 
Star,” which we were supposed to pass in 
mid-lake every night. After midnight on 
one of our runs, in dark and foggy weather 
nga started to happen. I was asleep in 
my bunk; but the lookout-man shook me 
without ceremony and said: 

77 set up!” 

When I was fully awake he added: 


“There’s somebody in the water out here. 


The first mate wants you to get a boat off 
and. i : 


pick them up.” 


Friends will think 


your floors 
are new 


One waxing brings out all the 
hidden beauty. Your floors will 
take on a soft, mellow ‘lustre, 
increasing the attractiveness of 
your entire home. 


Old English Wax gives a hard, 
lasting finish that will not show 
setts: or heel-marks. And 
once waxed, your floors will re- 
tain their beauty for a lifetime, 
with only an occasional “‘touch- 
ing up” of the places most used. 


The new, easy way 
The Old English Waxeg-Pol- 


isher both waxes and polishes. 
Of course, a soft cloth will do. 
But the Waxer-Polisher is 
much easier, quicker, and more 
effective. ; 


Free to you! 
A can of Old English 


Wax will be given away 
with every Old English 
Waxer - Polisher. This 
new time-saving and 
labor-saving device both 
applies the wax and pol- 
ishes the floor. Lasts a 
lifetime. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, take 
advantage of our short- 
time offer. Just mail the 
coupon below. 


Beautiful floors at 
small cost 


Old English Wax contains a large 
proportion of hard, high-grade, im- 
ported wax. It goes farther, lasts longer, 
and therefore costs less than other 
finishes. In fact, Old English Wax costs 
about one-third of most other finishes. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, 1618 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Mail coupon for FREE book 


Into this book we’ve condensed expert 
advice based on our experience of more than 
a quarter of a century to help you in finish- 
ing your floors, woodwork, furniture, lino- 
leum, etc. Get Old English products at 
your paint, hardware, drug, housefurnish- 
ing or department store, Or write us direct. 
Mail the coupon. - > >> : 


` ee a 


Tue A. S. Boye Co., 1618 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
O Send me your free book, “Beautiful Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture—Their Finish and Care.” 
O Send me, all charges paid, an Old English 
Waxer-Polisher—at the special time-limited price, 
$3.50 (Denver and West, $4.00), which I enclose. 


CC 


Address 
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Tireless Little Feet 


Busily they hurry 
along, careless of 
wear on floors. 
And you need not 
restrain their en- 
thusiasm — if you 
protect your floors 
with Liquid 
Granite. 


This wonderful 
varnish has hon- 
estly won its title 
“The world’s most 
durable floor var- 


is elastic and | 
waterproof.” 

It enhances the 
natural beauty of 
the wood and 
preserves it un- 
marred by the 
roughest daily 
wear. 


Liquid Granite will 
beautify and protect 
your floors with a 
smooth, durable sur- 
face that lasts season 
after season. 


Manufactured by the 
makers of 
Luxeberry Enamel 


I did as I was bid. With the first mate 
in command, two sailors and myself 
ulled to the spot where the cry had been 
kear, We found a man and a woman 
clinging to a big square water cask. 

“What’s happened?” the mate asked. 

“The ‘Morning Star’ has gone down,” 
they said; “we are the only ones left alive!” 

We picked up, in all, sixteen living sur- 
vivors. One man whom we pulled into 
the boat proved to be past resuscitation. 
He was, it happened, an army major; and 
in his eagerness to save his life, he had put 
on too many life preservers and drowned 
himself! If he had merely fastened one 
under his arms in the usual way, he would 
have floated in an upright position, with 
his head and shoulders well above water. 
But in his desperation he had also fas- 
tened another one around the lower part of 
his legs, with the result that it buoyed up 
that part of his body in such a way as to 
keep his face under water. 

‘Loward dawn, when the sky began to 
be faintly gray, we picked up the captain 
and steward of the lost “Morning Star.” 
They were alone with two dogs in the pilot 
house on the hurricane deck of their ves- 
sel. It had floated when the rest of the 
ship went down. There was room enough 
on this hurricane deck to have saved every 

assenger and every member of the crew. 
lozens of lives were lost that terrible night. 


(THE water takes life stealthily, when it 
does take life, and it leaves no record. 
Superior, in particular, is so deep and 
cold that it rarely gives up the bodies of 
its dead. 

The wreckage from a vessel quiets the 
water, if there is much of it. Of course 
everybody has also heard of oil being used 
for the same purpose. And ice quiets the 
water, too. I remember once running be- 
fore a southwest gale on Lake Erie, bound 
for Buffalo. There was a heavy sea, and 
ice ahead of us. I saw nothing for it but 
to run into the field of ice. We did so, 
and at once were in calm water! The gale 
was still with us, but not the big seas. 

The law requires each vessel to carry 
storm oil to be used in an emergency. I 
never have had occasion to use it, al- 
though cases are on record where it is said 
to have saved ships. One ship, in the 
devastating storm of 1913 on lower Lake 
Huron, is said to have come through 
safely because it used oil. In emergency, 
the uset are opened so that the oil can 
drip out slowly, and a small amount 
spreads over a large area of water. An 
effort is always made to get the oil on the 
windward side, where the wind and waves 
will not carry it away from the vessel. 
It does not make a perfectly calm sea, but 
it does put a surface coating on the water 
so the wind cannot cause great waves. 

Those who have sailed longest, I sup- 
pose, have the greatest respect for the 
power of the water. But it is respect, not 
fear. Indeed, fear is sometimes found in 
curious places. I remember one occasion 
when I had several passengers aboard a 
freighter of which I was then the master. 
Among the passengers were my brother, 
who was a college professor, two women 
with children, and two ministers. 

Off Point au Pélée there came up a 
storm, and the wind was enough to blow 
the horns off the cattle! There was rain, 
too. It was a black night, and nobody 
could have heard our whistle. Yet there 


was little or no danger from the storm 
itself. Indeed, the only real danger—and 
that was slight enough—was that we 
might run into somebody, or be run into. 

However, I thought I would go around 
to the passengers’ quarters to see how 
they were taking the storm. I found 
nobody particularly concerned—except 
the two ministers! They were so seriously 
perturbed that I concluded their faith was 
not equal to the emergency. 

I can say truly that in fifty-odd years 
of sailing, I have never seen people pan- 
icky in a storm or any other emergency 
aboard ship. But that may be because 
much of my experience has been with 
freighters. Passengers do, without doubt, 
lose their heads very quickly in a crisis. 

Several years ago a large number of 
persone were aboard the steamer “East- 
and,” which later overturned in the 
Chicago River with a great loss of life. 
At the time I refer to, the passengers were 
gathered on the upper deck in such large 
numbers that the vessel began to have a 
serious list. The captain realized that 
unless he could get them off the upper 
deck and down lower, where they would 
be nearer the center of gravity of the boat, 
she would upset. The masters of several 
other vessels near by noticed his plight 
and stood by to pick up people if the ac- 
cident occurred. 

The captain gave orders to clear the 
upper deck. But the people sensed danger 
and would not move. In desperation, the 
captain had the hose turned on them! 
Then they scampered below and the ves- 
sel was saved. 

Fogs are a very serious menace to navi- 
gation on the Great Lakes. The largest 
losses from this source have been off 
Whitefish Point in Lake Superior, and off 
Thunder Bay Island, in Lake Huron. 
Erie is comparatively free from fogs, but 
its south shore is the site of numerous 
manufacturing plants, and when the wind 
is off shore the smoke may be about as 
bad as fog. 

The thickest fogs usually occur in June 
in the northern parts of Lake Michigan 
and Lake Huron, and all over Lake Su- 
perior. After a particularly hot spell a 
sailor always looks for a fog, bectuae of the 
atmospheric conditions. A strong wind 
will usually drive it away, but not if the 
wind happens to be easterly. East winds 
have a bad reputation. They are usually 
chilly and accompanied by rain; and they 
seem, as a rule, to make a fog worse 
rather than to clear it away. 


THE danger of collisions is, of course, 

greatest during fogs. The law requires 
a vessel to blow her whistle at least once a 
minute and to go slow. But sometimes 
the temptation is strong to disregard the 
half-speed provision. 

A two-course rule has been put in effect 
on Superior and Huron by the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association. By this, vessels bound 
up take an inner course, and those bound 
down take an outer course. This saves 
considerable worry, and risk. 

Whenever you hear the whistle of an- 
other vessel during a fog, you have to 
check down in order to pass safely. Some- 
times you cannot tell from the whistle 
whether a boat is directly ahead of you, 
or off to one side. This is due to what is 
called aberration of sound, a phenomenon 
of fog that has not been satisfactorily 
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See the simplicity of perma- 
nent Sheetrock construction 


A Few Dollars f 


See what can.be done with any waste space 
and a few sheets of Sheetrock* the fireproof 
wallboard. Ina few hours, and at slight cost, 
you can have a playroom for the children, a 
maid’s room, a den for the head of the house, 
or an extra room for yourself. 


ga tell the carpenter what you want. All 
e has to do is nail the broad, ceiling-high 
sheets of Sheetrock to the joists or studding, 
apply Sheetrock Finisher, and the room is 
ready for decoration and use. 


And the result is attractive, valuable, perma- 


nent. Walls and ceilings made of Sheetrock 
are standard plaster walls and ceilings; for 


Sheetrock actually is 34 inch thick, 32 and 
48 inches wide, 6 to 10 feet long 


Sheetrock makes attractive, non- 
warping walls and ceilings 


š . A New Room 


Sheetrock is gypsum plaster cast in sheets. 
They are tight-jointed, solid 
and sound-proof. They will 
not warp, shrink or buckle. 
They take any decoration, 
paper, paint or panels. 


Your dealer in lumber or 
builders’ supplies sells Sheet- 
rock. Our illustrated booklet, 
“Walls of Worth,” pictures 
its many economical uses in 
new construction, alterations 
and repairs. Write for a 
free sample and a copy. 


If you are going 
to build or re- 
model, send for 
free sample of 
Sheetrock. 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 
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UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, General Offices: 203 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
W orld’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 


* Approved by The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
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It Also Solves the Guest Problem 


The Modern Davenport Bed Provides Comfortable Sleeping Accommodations 


ONIGHT, to thousands of homes, will 

come unexpected guests. And in many 

instances limited room will make dif- 
ficult the problem of providing suitable 
sleeping accommodations. Is your home 
equipped to meet such emergencies? 


If you have a modern Davenport Bed the 
arrival of overnight guests brings no worry 
or embarrassment. No matter how small 
your apartment or house may be, there is a 
full-size, restful bed with buoyant springs and 
soft mattress ready for instant use. One 
easy motion changes the handsome daven- 
port into a luxurious, inviting bed. 


And in the morning, the room where your 
guests have slept—and resfed—is quickly 
tidied. Mattress and bedding are com- 
pletely concealed when the Davenport Bed is 
returned to its daytime duty asan unusually 
beautiful and attractive piece of furniture; 
the temporary bedroom is again an attrac- 
tively furnished living room, sun parlor, or 
library. The modern Davenport Bed gives 
no hint by day of its nighttime usefulness. 


In this way the Davenport Bed solves, 


for One or Two Persons 


Serves by Day and by Night 


The Davenport Bed, shown above, arranged for night. 
There are other types—long and short models—of equally 
good appearance and utility 


easily and satisfactorily, the problem of the 
overnight guest. 


But that is not all, for in appearance this 
remarkable piece of furniture meets the 
highest standards of home furnishings. 
Thereare eighty-three manufacturers build- 
ing modern Davenport Beds in a complete 
variety of designs— Renaissance, Queen Anne, 
William and Mary and other authentic 
fashions—upholstered in tapestries, velours, 
or leather. You can have a Davenport Bed 
to harmonize with your other furniture. It 
can be had with chairs and rockers to match. 


See for yourself how beauty and double 
utility—twenty-four hour service—are com- 
bined in the modern Davenport Bed. Go to 
any good furniture store, or any department 
store selling good furniture, and learn how 
the Davenport Bed will add to the comfort 
and appearance of your home. Its very 
reasonable cost will surprise you. 


Send for our handsome brochure showing a 
great variety of Davenport Beds in a wide 
choice of styles, woods and covering materials. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
904 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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explained. There are times when there 
are many boats within hearing during a 
fog. Add to the confusion of numbers the 
uncertainty about where the sounds are 
coming from, and you can form some idea 
of the difficulties of navigating at such 
times, and the wisdom of running slowly. 

At some points on the lakes the fog sig- 
nals on dangerous coasts or shoals cannot 
be heard at all in certain spots and under 
certain atmospheric conditions, due to 
aberration. And sometimes these same 
signals can be heard better at a distance 
than near at hand. There are, as it were, 
deaf spots, just as there is a blind spot for 
the eye. 

The operation of lighthouses and fog- 
signals is practically discontinued on the 
lakes during the winter. Owing to the 
dithculty and exposure to the lighthouse 
department in taking lighthouse and fog- 
signal men off some stations at the close 
of navigation, a number of them are taken 
off weeks before. It is then up to the ves- 
sel master to get along as best he can, in 
the most dangerous part of the season and 
without some of these useful aids to navi- 
gation. In no other part of the world, 
civilized enough to maintain lighthouses 
and fog-signals, are these aids discontin- 
ued while marine traffic is in operation. 
This fact may give the reader some added 
idea of the dangers incident to naviga- 
tion here. 

Only a year ago I ran ashore on Michi- 
gan Island in Lake Superior in a fog. On 
that occasion there was another difhculty: 
A thunderstorm had preceded the fog; 
and the lightning had put the compass out 
of order, although we did not know it. 
By the way, lightning quite often strikes 
vessels, but I have seldom heard that it 
does much damage. It did strike one cap- 
tain a few months ago, laying him up for 
some time. We assured him that he must 
ie tough. if even /ightning could not kill 
him! 


TE HAVE a compass put out of order by 
lightningis very rare. l never had heard 
of it until it happened on my vessel. But 
other causes not infrequently affect the 
compass. A cargo of iron ore, for example, 
always causes some variations. Ore of 
different grades will affect the compass in 
different degrees. One picturesque cap- 
tain of freighters used to cause an occa- 
sional disturbance when he had lady pas- 
sengers aboard. On leaving a port they 
usually liked to visit the pilothouse in 
order to see well, and this captain would 
roar at them: “Any of you ladies wearing 
steel corsets? If you are, you’ve got to get 
down from here. I’m not going to have my 
compass put out of order!” 

The north shore of Lake Superior has 

heavy iron ore deposits, and when a vessel 
is running fairly close inshore there, the 
compass is very unreliable. 
_ When we have a cargo of iron ore that 
is likely to cause compass deviation, we 
often determine the degree of deviation in 
a simple way: For example, in Duluth 
Harbor there are two lighthouses. On our 
way out we can get the two lighthouses in 
line directly behind us. Then we read the 
compass. Previous observations tell us 
how the compass should read there if 
normal; and the actual reading gives us 
the deviation which we have to take into 
account as long as that particular cargo 
is aboard. 


Most people are interested in knowing 
how vessels sink. Do they go down rap- 
idly or slowly? That is a question to 
which there is no one definite answer. It 
all depends on the hurt the vessel has 
received. I remember one time, when we 
were towing a barge in Superior, the mate 
said to me: “That barge looks low in the 
water.” 

I glanced at her; and, sure enough, she 
did look low. But I assumed that if her 
master, who was aboard her, felt she was 
in danger, he would know enough to ask 
for help. I could see the men working the 
pumps, and I sent off a boatload of our 
men to help. But only a few minutes 
later I saw a red tablecloth hoisted as a 
distress signal. 


HE barge sank lower and lower, and 

working the pumps gave no relief. So 
the captain and the men left. They had 
scarcely boarded us, before their barge 
up-ended and went down nose foremost. 
As she sank, she literally blew up! -If she 
had contained nitro-glycerine and some- 
body had set off a charge, she could not 
have made more of an explosion.. The air 
that was imprisoned in her had to escape 
somehow under the pressure of the water, 
and she blew into a thousand bits. 

Another time we were crossing Saginaw 
Bay in a strong blow, hugging the shore 
to miss the worst of it, and I saw an old 
schooner much farther out than we were. 

“I wonder what those fools think they 
are doing out there!” I said to myself; but 
having my own business to attend to, I 
had to let them attend to theirs. 

We had hardly passed them, however, 
when they displayed a flag upside down at 
half mast—about the most distressful 
signal they could show! We turned 
around and got as close to windward of 
the vessel as we could in the stormy 
water. ‘The sea was too heavy for us to 
lie close to the “wreck,” so we threw a lot 
of small handy lines to the men as they 
stood on the deck of their boat. In order 
to transfer to our vessel, the men tied the 
lines around their bodies, jumped into the 
water, and our men drew them in. In 
this way we got them all aboard. 

If you have ever sailed a toy boat, you 
have probably noticed how it will some- 
times tack and sail into the wind of its 
own accord. Well, that vessel which we 
had relieved of its crew did just that; 
because when abandoned she had up fore 
and mainsail and a jib. Without a man 
aboard her—and in a gale at that—she 
worked up under the land, and got along 
beautifully, and was taken possession of 
by some fishermen. 

A rescue at sea, it should be said, is not 
merely a matter of putting off a small 
boat and picking up the castaways. It 
may be that, if the sea is smooth. But in 
a storm it is different. And, of course, 
that is precisely the time that most res- 
cues become necessary. ‘To illustrate: 
Once on the freighter “Yuma,” when we 
were running up Lake Superior without 
cargo in squally weather, we caught sight 
of a small sailboat in trouble. Its sails 
and mast had been torn away by the 
wind, and of course it could make no head- 
way. There were three men aboard, and 
they signaled for help. 

Now, a freighter without cargo, as my 
ship was, stands high out of the water and 
rolls in a heavy beam sea. It was out of 


Economics vs. 


Esthetics 


Suits at $25 frequently are sold on 
the argument that “‘they make you 
look successful and help you get 
on in business.” 


But $125 suits never are sold 
on that basis. 


Because men who wear $125 
suits don’t buy them to impress 
their friends and business associ- 
ates. They are men who just nat- 
urally would wear $125 suits — to 
[gee 


please themselves. 


Almost all fine 
things are preferred 4 
because they are fine, 
and for no other 
reason whatever. 


That is the basis “hey mate nee 
on which Old Hampshire Bond is 
bought and used. 


Of course we don’t know all the 
folks who buy Old Hampshire 
Bond. But we’ve met and talked 
with hundreds of them. Some of 
them are big business men; some 
are men in small businesses ; others 
are doctors, lawyers, merchants, 
clerks. But every one we know 
possesses that innate something we 
call good taste, that instinctive 
appreciation of fine things, so that 
to write his letters 
on Old Hampshire 
Bond — the finest 
paper he can get—is 
as natural with him, 
and as devoid of the 
desire to “show off,” 
as it is for him td rise 
when a lady enters the room. 


And we would rather make a 
paper that is bought by people of 
this sort—because it is such fine 
paper—than to make ten times as 
much paper for people who use 
their stationery, their clothes, or 
their cars to knock other people’s 
eyes out and “get the business.” 


For we like fine things, too. 


A generous sample of Old Hampshire. 
Bond will be sent you tf you will be 
good enough to write us on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 


DloPampshireBoud 
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She: “Well! Wh 
lost now?” 


He: “My driver’s license.” 


And She crushingly: “First it’s your auto 
keys, and then it’s your license! Should 
think you’d tie your license to your keys 
and your keys around your neck!” 

Matter of fact that’s not a bad suggestion. 
But an even better one is to carry both 
your auto keys and your license in the 
new Buxton Keytainer which has a special 
pocket for your auto license. Then you 
can't even start your car without having 
your license with you. 

The Keytainer keeps your keys flat, or- 
derly and easy to find; protects your pock- 
ets; prevents keys scratching the dash of 
your car; and keeps your license where you 
can't forget it. Various leathers; eyelet for 
attaching pocket-chain; holds up to 16 
keys; retails from $1.00 up. There are also 
plenty of styles of regular Keytainers with- 
out pocket to choose from. 


The new patented Buxton key-hook 
looks like this C= The hump 
prevents loss of keys. The swivel 
makes keys turn easily. Exclusive 
feature of the Buxton Keytainer. 


Ir your dealer does not carry this 
mew BUXTON KEYTAINER, write us. 
Dealers: Write for details on quick- 


selling $30. display case assortment. 
Territorial representatives wanted. 


BUXTON, INC., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Dept. M 


In Canada: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg; Julian Sale Leather Goods Co., Toronto 


BUXTON 


KEYTAINER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


The original patented Key-Kase 


YOUR LICENSE 
~ GOES 


Morocco, holds 10 keys, $2.00 


at have you 
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| the question, because of the big waves, to 


launch a small boat. We had to get near 
enough to throw them lines. You can 
imagine the situation, with us towering 
in the air, and their little boat, scarcely 
bigger than a peanut shell in comparison. 

Tt was difficult to get near without run- 
ning them down. Two or three times we 
drew away in order to try it again, and 
each time they thought we were leaving 
them! Once I was certain I had run them 
down. But we managed finally to ma- 
neuver into position, and a dozen sailors 
stood on deck with lines over the side. 
Each man on the little sailboat grabbed a 
line and was hauled in. Their boat drifted 
off, ran on a reef and was broken to pieces. 
The three men would undoubtedly have 
perished with the boat if we had not suc- 
ceeded in picking them up. 


HAT, I am sometimes asked, is a 

real gale of wind? Well, you may call 
a wind with a velocity of seventy-five 
miles an hour a gale; but occasionally it 
blows much harder than that on the lakes. 
Early in December last winter, a number 
of vessels lying under the breakwater at 
Buffalo were blown ashore, with large loss 
of property. On that occasion the velocity 
of the wind was reported to be ninety-six 
miles. 

I was lying by in Toledo at the time, 
and the level of the lake there fell five 
feet! It was a southwest gale, and Lake 
Erie being very shallow the water was 
piled up at the east end of the lake, so 
that the level there at Buffalo was said to 
have been eight feet above normal. 

One of the most disastrous gales on the 
lakes occurred in 1913. The greatest loss 
then was on the southern portion of Lake 
Huron, where a large number of vessels 
were lost without a survivor. On that 
occasion the wind seemed to come from 
every direction, being in effect a hurricane. 

But I can give you an idea of how hard 
it blew. The snow lifted as we passed 
Poverty Island just enough to let us see 
that we were about a mile off the point 
where the lighthouse is located. But, 
although the powerful whistle there should 
be heard for miles, and was blowing at the 
time, I could not hear it even faintly. 
This was not aberration of sound. It was 
the wind taking the sound clear away! 

The most dangerous part of the lakes 
at the present time, all things considered, 
is Whitefish Bay. Lake Erie has a repu- 
tation for being treacherous, and people 
often attribute the numerous wrecks there 
to the water being so shallow. The heavy 
losses on Erie, however, can be attributed 
to the fact that it was the first one exten- 
sively navigated, and there has always 
been a tremendous traffic there. 

The vicinity of Whitefish Point, how- 


ever, is known among sailors as the Grave- . 


yard of the Lakes. Some vessels are lost 
here because of the ice, and others because 
of collisions in fog. But there is also an- 
other source of danger: 

Lake Superior, as a glance at the map 
will show, narrows down at the east into 
Whitefish Bay. Quite often a vessel’s 
master, owing to the weather, does not 
make directly for the bay, but runs under 
the south shore. Now, suppose a north- 
west gale sets in. With a clear sweep of 
nearly three hundred miles, it manages to 
kick up a big sea. The vessel, in order to 


| get into the bay, must clear Whitefish 


Point, and in hauling out for that purpose 
it is in the trough of the waves, with the 
wind abeam. That is a dangerous posi- 
tion for a boat. Unless she is managed 
very carefully, she is in danger of founder- 
ing. And many vessels do founder there 
in just that way. 

ae ago the lakes, except Superior, 
swarmed with sailing vessels. These 
comprised a very few full-rigged barques 
and brigs, and a very large number of 
barkentines, brigantines, three-masted 
schooners, fore-and-afters, and so on. In 
fact, the rig of a vessel was as variable as 
women’s fashions in dress are said to be 
to-day; and one reason for calling a ship 
she, is that the rigging used to cost more 
than the hull. 

To man these lake sailing vessels, 
skilled seamen were required. A fresh- 
water sailor in efficiency was the peer of 
any sailor the world could produce. It 
was the fashion for salt-water men, lured 
to the lakes by high wages, to ‘“‘think 
scorn” of these fresh-water upstarts. But 
a trip or two, especially in fall gales, gen- 
erally took the conceit out of the salties. 

Steam has supplanted sailing vessels on 
the lakes. The totter are now almost as 
extinct as the dodo. Steamers no longer 
carry sails, as they once did, and almost 
all the labor aboard a boat is done by 
machinery. With the sailing vessels went 
the sailors. 

To-day, as a contrast to the old days, 
the captain in his pilothouse is about as 
warm and snug, no matter what the 
weather, as he would be in a hotel room. 
And the common sailor on a lake steamer 
has conveniences that Queen Elizabeth 
in all her glory would have envied. The 
Lake Carriers’ Association, composed of 
owners, has gone ahead of the law in mak- 
ing the conditions right for the men. 


PERHAPS the change between the old 
days and the new can be best illustrated 
by a detail that I remember from my 
youth, when I began as a watchman on a 
vessel. A watchman nowadays is required 
by law. He is supposed to keep a lookout 
on all sides and to report to the officer on 
duty anything he sees that is out of the 
ordinary. But on a freighter he is a good 
deal like the curl on a pig’s tail, more for 
ornament than use, for the officer usually 
sees what is to be seen first! My job at 
that time, except when we were in port, 
was chiefly to keep the lights trimmed. 

We were in Superior, a lake that our 
captain did not know very well, so he had 
with him as first mate a sailing master by 
the name of Dan Boyd. We were off 
Eagle River, bound for Superior. It was 
night, and there was nobody about but 
Dan Boyd, the wheelsman, and myself. 

“Dan,” said Boyd to me, “I’m going to 
bed. I’m sick. You don’t need to bother 
about any lights except the one in the 
pilothouse. Keep that burning, and see 
that the wheelsman don’t fall asleep. 
That’s all you need to do. It’ll be all 
right. We won’t meet anything to-night. 
There’s only one vessel in this part of the 
lake, and she’s at Outonagou.” 

I emphasize his last sentence, because 
it points the contrast. Nowadays, it is a 
rare thing, night or day, for a vessel in the 
busy season on the lakes to be out of sight 
of another vessel. Sometimes you pass so 
many of them, one after another, that it 
seems like a naval parade! 
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“Betcha nickel he skids into the fence when he hits that wet curve, Jimmy.” . 
“Take his bet, Jimmy—that feller’s driving on Kelly-Spring field Kant-Slip Cords.” 


L: fact that Kelly-Springfield Kant-Slip Cords 
hold the road is only one reason why you see so 
many of them on cars today. Even the old Kelly 
Cords, which cost more than other tires and which 
lacked the present extraordinarily efficient non-skid 
tread, achieved such a reputation for big mileage 
that we had no difficulty in selling all we could 
make. In the Kant-Slip Cord the non-skid feature 
has been developed to an extent that makes this tire 
incomparably the best we have ever built—and the 
mileage is still there. Best of all, it now costs 
no more to buy a Kelly. 
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From Bell’s first model to the telephone now in use 


Since the time, forty-odd 
years ago, when the telephone 
was recognized as a commercial 
possibility, the Western Electric 
Company has been a maker of 
telephones. 


This long experience has en- 
abled us constantly to improve 
your -telephone and to make it 
a marvel of mechanical and elec- 
trical precision, sensitive to the 


WeSlerm 


min 


Since 1869 Makers of 


Your telephone, then and now 


subtle differences in inflection of 
your voice. Yet with allits accu- 
racy, the telephone must be manu- 
factured economically and in great 
quantities to meet the demands of 
a growing telephone system. 


In finding the solution to this 
problem, Western Electric has 
helped make possible the quicker, 
more efficient, more intimate life 
of the nation today. 
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A Capable Beggar Makes from $15 to $500 a Day, by Joun D. GODFREY 


A Capable Beggar Makes from 
$15 to $500 a Day 


(Continued from page rr) 


clothes seem to have suddenly gone old 
and threadbare and to hang in bags on his 
pitifully withered and emaciated frame. 

The throw-out hobbles down the aisle 
of the car, depositing on the knee of each 
passenger a card, on- which is usually 
printed a begging verse. When the deck 
1s all dealt he retraces his steps and picks 
up the cards again; and nearly always finds 
a coin on top of each. From two to five 
dollars is a fair return for working a car. 

The “high-heeler” is a throw-out (usu- 
ally a woman) who adds to her equipment 
an iron framework some three inches high 
on one of her feet. Obviously this “heel,” 
which is set askew, forces the wearer to 
walk with the knee bent at a most un- 
comfortable angle. The high-heeler also 
works the street railways, but in a manner 
differing from that of the throw-out. 

One of the best high-heelers I ever 
knew was called Toledo Annie.. She was 
not more than thirty years old, with a 
perane smiling expression and a well- 

red appearance. She was always neatly 
TeS cod kept her dark hair, which was 
very fine and abundant, done up in a 
plain but becoming knot. She wore gold- 
rimmed spectacles and looked like a school 
teacher. She possessed the faculty of 
throwing her hip joint partly out of the 
socket, which greatly exaggerated her 
apparent deformity. No one, watching 
her painful progress down a sidewalk or 
the aisle vr street car, would have 
doubted that she was the victim of con- 
genital hip disease. 

She used to stop a street car and get 
herself hoisted aboard by the conductor 
and hobble painfully down the aisle to a 
seat. The passengers, their attention 
drawn to her misfortune, watched breath- 
lessly until she was safely seated; and 
were attracted by her neat appearance 
and her cheerful smile. They gave her 
credit for a great deal of pluck, which, 
indeed, she had! 


HEN the conductor came to collect 

her fare she would plunge her hand 
into her skirt pocket and after fumbling 
about for a moment, withdraw it empty. 
At the same time she would stop smiling 
i distress signals. Tears 
would come to her eyes. 

“You will have to let me off,” she 
would say, trying to muster up the smile 
again. “I’m afraid someone has stolen 
my pocketbook, and I can’t pay my fare.” 

It would be an ungallant conductor 
who would not insist on her riding to her 
destination free, probably adding a few 
indignant words about the character of 
any thief who would rob a woman—and -a 
crippled woman at that! Some of the 
passengers would not be slow to. inquire 
more minutely into the affair, and would 
be touched to learn that the poor woman 
had lost her little all. 

Don’t think that Annie would pour 
forth her story readily to the first-comer. 
She was too much of an artist for that. 


“Four or five charitable and well-meaning 


souls cross-examining in concert were not 
too many to drag the story piecemeal out 
of her. The end of the act would find 
Annie leaving the car full of smiles and 
tearful gratitude, and richer by anywhere 
from ten to a hundred dollars. Her small- 
est taking in a day was eighteen dollars, 
and her largest a hundred and twenty. 
Begging and acting are about the only 
professions in which you can get a very 
early start. I have heard of well-known 
theatrical stars who made their first ap- 
pearance on the stage in the arms of their 
nurses. I have known professional beg- 
gars who were as young or younger. 
Babies a few months old are sometimes 
rented- out to “‘black-hoods,” by their 
parents, who are themselves professional 
eggars or very poor people. A black- 
hood is an old lady who sits on a camp 
stool in some populous thoroughfare with 
a crying baby in her lap and a tin cup in 
her hand. She gets her name from the 
fact that she wears a hood of dark mate- 
rial, from under which peep out a few wisps 
of gray hair. These hoods, with the hair 
attached if desired, can be purchased in 
certain shops well known to the fraternity. 


HE life of an assistant to a black-hood 

is not an easy one. If you remember 
having given anything tothatsort of beggar 
you will recollect that the baby was always 
crying. This flood of infantile tears works 
on the sympathy of the passer-by and he is 
more liberal than he would be if the baby 
were well-fed and smiling. But even little 
beggar babies do not cry all the time 
without some inducement. The black- 
hood, to make the child weep, uses meth- 
ods more simple and more efhcacious than 
the glycerin dodge of the movies: she 
either pricks it sharply with a pin, or 
drops it on the sidewalk, and, like some 
well-wound-up musical instrument, the 
wretched youngster will cry for some 
time without any intermission at all. 

Some years ago, there was in Brooklyn 
a “headquarters,” or beggar’s lodging- 
house, kept by .a man and woman called 
Liverpool Harry and Canton Nettie. 
The house had two entrances, and at 
night, when the inmates began to return, 
Liverpool would take his stand at one 
door and Nettie at the other, and each 
lodger handed ‘over a dollar as he or she 
passed in. As there were fifty-eight beg- 
gars in the house at the time it was broken 
up, the income of the headquarters was 
not insignificant. 

Of course at night the house was in an 
uproar. There was not one of the lodgers 
who did not have a larger income than the 
average professional man, and beggars, 
like criminals, get money only to spend it. 
A great many fights prcatred eda out 
of a difference of opinion over the value 
of a poker hand or the reading of dice. 

The beggars who frequented Liverpool’s 
place were of the aristocracy of mendi- 
cancy. There were ‘“floppers,” “‘fit- 
throwers,” “‘high-heelers,” “‘throw-outs,” 
and “‘office-building” men among them, 
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Doubles 


Business 
In Four 


ip), Months 


How YOU Can 
Do the Same 


In four months Anderson Brothers of Joliet, 
Illinois, doubled their business by using a 
Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator. 


Bierely and Sons of Frederick, Maryland, 
increased their sales $25,000 by its use. 


It saved a manufacturer more than $1,000. 
It earned another user more than 6 times its 


ROTOSPEED 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


We are willing to prove that this machine, in your 
own office, will increase your profits and save money. We 
will skow you how it prints form letters, bulletins, cir- 
culars—anything that can be handwritten, typewritten, 
drawn or ruled—at a cost of 20c a thousand copies. We 
will show you actual samples that have increased sales, 
collected past due accounts, and earned big profits. We 
will prove to you that any one can operate it, without 
experience and print 75 perfect copies a minute. 


Save Printing Bills 


Every merchant, manufacturer, school, bank, college 
and church can save printing bills, get out more and 
better work and avoid delays by using the Rotospeed 
Stencil Duplicator. 


It will print a complete typewritten letter, illustrated 
if you wish, complete with a facsimile signature in one 
operation—without the use of type or cuts—the work 
of but a few minutes. 


Use It Ten Days 
FREE 


We are ready to send you the complete Rotospeed 
outfit for 10 days’ free trial. We want you to have this 
great means of increasing your business right at your 
finger tips. Use it as if you owned it. We will furnish all 
the supplies for printing 24 jobs. We will send you 
ideas that fit your business—all without cost or obliga- 
tion. Remember this machine carned 6 times its cost 
for one user in one day. If you find it a money-maker, 
it costs you only $43.50. If not return it. 


Mail the coupon now. Accept this offer. There is no 
risk and no expense. 


The Rotospeed Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


857 East Third Street 


Indicate by check mark whether you want samples 
only, or the fully equipped Rotospeed on Free m 

The Rotospeed Co., 857 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 

O Please send me complete Rotospeed machine and Free 
Trial Equipment. After 10 days trial I will pay $43.50 
or return the machine. 

O Please send samples of work, booklet and details of your 
Free Trial Offer. This does not obligate me in any way. 


Name 


FROM THESE 
TEN KEY: 


Advance features 
which speed up 
figure work | 


Eight years ago Sundstrand won 
instant recognition by combining light 
weight, simplicity of operation and 
speed in an adding machine. 

Its shape and size are advanced 
ideas. You comfortably carry it from 
desk to desk—job to job. The stand- 
ard, logically arranged Sundstrand 
keyboard is another perfection. It 
gives a single key for each figure—10 
in all. Permits “expert” speed to the 
beginner. Makes additional speed pos- 
sible by simple touch method. Saves 
lost motion. Writing always in sight. 

A third development is the Sundstrand 
ideal, complete, one-hand control. Left hand 
is always free to follow column of figures or 
turn checks. No total, subtotal, or other 
keys to hold down. A fourth feature is Sund- 
strand automatic column selection. Units are 
automatically placed under units, tens under 
tens, etc. No hunting for column before 
starting to put in figures. A fifth advanced 
idea makes corrections ideally simple, either 
before or after handle is pulled entirely for- 
ward, with or without printing. 

Now, as then, Sundstrand leads in all these 
figuring machine advancements. Let us 
demonstrate these features—show you how 
they speed up figure work and cut costs in 
your office. THE RE-ORDER TELLS THE 
STORY! May we send you our leaflet— 
“TESTIMONY”? 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S. A. 


Sales and Service Stations throughout the 
United States 


FIGURING MACHINE. 
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“SPEED WITH EASE 


The American Magazine 


but no “panhandlers,” who are the lowest 
type of mendicants. 

he “panhandler” is the chap who 
falls into step with you on the street and 
whines out a request for a dime for a cup 
of coffee. His takings are small, because 
he is easily satisfed. Enough for a cheap 
lodging and a meal of broken victuals sat- 
ishes him. In the summer time he travels 
through the country. 

There are more men than women beg- 
gars, but some of the women are inordi- 
nately clever. I remember one woman 
worker, whom I heard of, off and on, for 
years, while she was “doing” Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, and other Middle- 


Western cities. When I ran across her in 


: New York, not long ago, I was genuinely 


interested to learn her story. 

She is a pretty, well-dressed girl, about 
twenty-five years old. As I came upon 
her, seated on a curbstone, I dropped a 
coin into her lap, and then said: 

“Come around the corner! I want to 


, talk with you!” 


. She looked up fearfully, and in a very 
low voice said: 

“Are you an officer?” 

I told her that I was, but as I was off 
my beat she had nothing to fear from me; 
that I only wanted a few minutes’ con- 
versation with her. 

Much reassured she got up and came 
around the corner. Presently I drew out 
of her the story of her life. 

She had been running a millinery shop 
in a Western city when she married. After 
her marriage she continued to keep the 


| shop. One day, while unpacking a ship- 


ment, she stepped on one of the nails in 
the packing case, and it went through the 
thin sole of her shoe and deep into her 
foot. Blood poisoning followed, and the 
leg had to be amputated at the thigh. 
The expense of the accident soon ate 
up what money they had saved, and in 
her absence her business fell off so much 
that her creditors closed the shop. Her 
husband, it seems, cracked under the strain 
of taking care of his maimed wife on an 
insufficient salary, and left her. 


FoR some time after she was discharged 
from the hospital she lived with a friend 
and tried desperately to find some means 
of earning a living. She did not have the 
capital to reopen her shop and was unable 
to borrow it. It is strange that society, 
which readily pays this girl eight to ten 
thousand dollars a year for sitting on the 
sidewalk, could not find a few dollars to 
put her honestly to work. 

Her begging commenced by accident. 
She had tried too long a walk on her 
crutches before she was hardened to them, 
and became so exhausted that she sank 
down on the sidewalk with her back to a 
building, to keep from fainting. As she 
sat there a well-dressed gentleman passed 
her, paused, dropped a bill into her lap and 
walked on before she could do anything. 

She felt a good deal of shame, but she 
kept the money, and as times got harder 
the thought of it constantly recurred to 
her. Finally she “flopped” on a quiet 
street, and in a short time had five or six 
dollars in change. Next day she went to a 
busier street. Before the authorities re- 

uested her to leave town she was a con- 
ged “flopper,” and one of the most 
successful in the business. 

She lives alone and I think is saving her 


money; and her morals, no doubt, are 
above reproach. But until she has made 
her stake she will always be a beggar. 
They don’t change. As long as it 1s so 
easy they will never reform. 

There used to be a school in Brooklyn 
where the fakers were prepared for beg- 
ging. Here the deaf and dumb men were 
taught the “stare” which is considered an 
indispensable part of the “dummy’s”’ outfit. 
Rising youngsters and new recruits were 
taught the throw-out and the use of the 
“heel.” Fake sores, made with acid and 
vaseline, were supplied. Legs and arms 
were put in plaster casts, with a conve- 
nient hinge by means of which they could 
be removed when business hours were 
over. This place was broken up some 
isa ago; but I understand, from the 

eggars themselves, that similar institu- 
tions are running in other cities now. 


WHILE most beggars, as might be ex- 
pected, are not of a high order of in- 
telligence, the fraternity contains some 
men of astonishing personality and educa- 
tion. One chap, a fit-thrower, was one of 
the cleverest men, in his understanding of 
human nature and his ability to play a 
part, that I ever met in any profession, 
legitimate or otherwise. 

his man’s moniker, or professional 
nickname, was “Handsome Harry.” He 
was a tall, slender Englishman, with a 
drooping yellow mustache, an aristo- 
cratic accent, and regular features. He 
had been a soldier in the Boer War, and 
had been seriously wounded in the head 
by a shell fragment. 

To save his life the surgeons had set a 
silver plate, about two inches square, into 
the back of his skull, and this plate was 
covered with flesh only around the edges. 

Harry liked to operate on Chambers 
Street, in New York. He used to stroll 
down the sidewalk until the people passing 
him were of the right type. Then, with a 
gurgling cry, he would throw himself 

ackward so that the plate in the back 
of his head struck the sidewalk with great 


violence and a prodigious noise. Then 
he would lie still. 

Nearly always he was picked up by his 
chosen “customers” and revived. He would 


admit, in a confused sort of way, that his 
faintness came from hunger. His well-bred 
appearance, coupled with his fainting fit, 
seldom failed to wring from ten to twenty 
dollars from his good Samaritans. 

“The plate,” he confided to me, “‘is 
quite an asset. They always notice it, of 
course, and that helps my patter. But I 
have to be pretty careful. If I revive too 
quickly they are not sorry enough to shell 
out the coin, and if I revive too slowly, 
some fool will call an ambulance!’ 

Of course, I condemn begging, and it is 
my business to eradicate it in Brooklyn. 
According to all reports, I have succeeded 
pretty well in so doing. Yet I cannot help 
feeling a certain sort of sympathy for beg- 
gars. This is not so much sentimentality 
as something akin to the way a scientist 
feels about the apparatus in his laboratory. 
I get my reactions in human nature. 

My experience has not made me cyn- 
ical. Some of the beggars are merely 
good-natured, likable drifters, who have 
followed the easiest current. I continue 
helping them to honest jobs, and I still 
expect to find one who will permanently 
reform. 


- The American Magazine 
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A practical sys- 
tem of construc- 
tive thinking that 
brings business 
and personal 
achievement. 


ARK TWAIN once said that the aver- 
age man didn't make much use of his 

; head except for the purpose of keeping 
his necktie from slipping off. 

And Prof. William James claimed that the 
average man uses only about a tenth part of 

brain. 

And Thomas Edison states emphatically 
that most men never amount to much because 
they don’t think. 

_ How about you? Are you using your head 
simply as a scarf-retainer? Are you using 
only 10% of your brain? Are you sitting, dis- 
couraged and discontented, at the foot of the 
ladder simply because you don’t think? 

It will pay you to find out. 

Mind is the measure of every man. Mental 
power—not physical power—wins business bat- 
tles and builds bank accounts. 

The man with brains to sell fixes his own 
price, out the man who brings only brawn to 
market must be satisfied with the lowest wage 
that brute force brings. 

In every age, in every clime and in every 
field of human endeavor the trained thinker 
wins where the thoughtless toiler fails. 

wain, James, Edison, Roosevelt, Rocke- 
feller, Schwab, Carnegie, Woolworth, Wana- 
maker, Morgan, Hill, Harriman, Ford, 

Marconi, the Wright brothers and all other 
successful men reached their goals not because 
they knew how to use their muscles but because 
they knew how to use their minds. Does any- 
body: doubt this? Isn’t it admitted by all? 

n't every one with “brains enough to 
grease a gimlet’’ know that it’s true? 


Only One Road to Success 


Yes, indeed, there is only one road that leads 
to success and that is the mental road. If you 
expect to accomplish anything worth while by 
any other method than the development and 
use of your mental facultics, you are simply 
deceiving yourself. And the biggest fool in 
the world is the man who fools himself. 

A recent magazine article states that intelli- 
Bence tests in this country disclose the deplor- 
able fact that 83% of the people are morons. 
You won’t find the word ‘‘moron” in many 
dictionaries. It means a person with the 
mental development of a normal fourteen- 
year-old child. 

Is it any wonder why so few people achieve 
any considerable success in life, when such an 
enormous percentage of them are so lacking 
in mental power? Such people have no more 
chance in competition with trained minds than 
a midget has to lick Jack Dempsey. 

And isn’t it simply absurd, when you stop 
to think about it, that most people are striving 
for success and yet they are doing absolutely 
nothing to strengthen and develop their minds. 
which is the only part of them with which they 
can ever hope to win success. 

The principal reason that the trained thinker 
ee ahead is because he has so little competi- 

ion, 

The unthinking toiler works hard for small 
pay because almost anyone can do his work. 

What are you doing—as the days go by—to 
develop your mind? Are you more efficient 
mentally than you were a month ago—or a 


year ago? If not, you are standing still. You 
haven't even started on the road that leads to 
bigger and better living. 


Missing Success By a 
Hair’s Breadth 


The difference between success and failure 
is often but the breadth of a hair. 

The man who is making twice as much as 
you are has nowhere near twice the intellec- 
tual ability. The man who enjoys an income 
of $10,000 a year is not five times the mental 
superior of the man who receives only $2,000. 


Get this FREE BOOK 


if you are interested in learning 


How to think like an arrow. 

How to compel attention. 

How to master important problems. 
How to overcome fear and worry. 
How to “tune up” your mental motor. 
How to develop new methods. 

How to originate new ideas. 

How to learn quickly and easily. 
How to attract valuable friends. 
How to have more time for play. 
How to out-think the average man. 


How to make your mind a mental 
mazda. 


How to stop thinking in circles. 


Thousands upon thousands of earnest, as- 
piring men are almost successful. But in this 
connection a miss is as bad as a mile. 

With just a little more mental force—with a 
slightly better trained mind—with a little 
clearer knowledge of right thinking—hundreds 
of men who are now struggling along in the 
Poor-Pay Army—footsore and weary—would 
immediately find themselves equipped to com- 
mand from two to ten times their present in- 
comes. 

Probably the man who makes $1,000 a 
month is only 10% to 20% better trained 
mentally than the man who is trying to make 
both ends meet on $100 a month. This is a 
fact. And it should be a most encouraging 
fact to every man who wants to be somebody 
and get somewhere. 

The greatest thinkers the world has ever 
known have hardly more than scratched the 
surface of their latent mental powers. 

Improve your mental power only 10% and 
you will multiply your earning capacity. 


“Why do so 
many men never 
amount to any- 
thing? Because 
they don’t think.” 
—Edison. 


Get This New Book 


We have just published a new book—The Secret 
of Mental Power. We will gladly send you a copy 
upon request, with our compliments and go 
wishes. And we want to state—as forcefully as we 
know how—that you will find it one of the most 
interesting and mind-spurring you ever read. 

If you had to quit work for a month in order to 
get and read this book, it would probably be one of 
the most profitable months you ever spent. But 
you don’t have to do that. It takes but an instant 
to sign the coupon. You get the book for nothing. 
And you can read it in twenty minutes, as it is a 
small book of 32 pages and 16 illustrations. 

Send for a copy of this book today. It tells 
about the most practical, common-sense system of 
constructive thinking—the easiest and quickest 
method of mind-building ever discovered—the 
secret of developing mental power in a way that is 
as fascinating as a game. 

This book shows you the difference between 
disconnected, irrational, faulty thinking and coordi- 
nated, normal, true thinking. 

It shows how you can tell by a man’s appearance 
whether he is a true thinker or a faulty thinker. 

It shows how a wrong thought produces a wrong 
action that brings a wrong result. And how a right 
thought brings a right action that can bring only 
a right result. 

It shows the immediate and favorable result of 
virile, construct’re thinking and the disastrous results 
of flabby, impotent, haphazard thinking. 

n other words it gives you the solution of correct 
thought processes, which is the only secret of mental 
power. 


Now Is the Time 


Send for The Secret of Mental Power now. Do 
not delay. Do not put it off. Tomorrow you may 
forget all about it. And the loss will be yours, not 
ours. For. although we have printed an edition of 
20,000 copies, we do not expect to have a single one 
left at the end of thirty days. They are going—and 
going fast. Therefore act at once, for as Sophocles 
so truly said, “Heaven never helps the man who 
will not act.” 

Don’t let the fact that you can get this book 
easily and at no cost deter yea from sending for it 
or cause you to make the fatal mistake of under- 
valuing it. 

There is, of course, no way of judging in advance 
how immensely valuable this little book may be to 
you. But by waking you up mentally—by showing 
you how to think straight—by showing you an in- 
teresting way to build mind power—it will con- 
vincingly prove to you that it is one of the most 
valuable messages that ever reached your mind, 
and that in taking advantage of this free offer you 
tcok a wise and positive step toward greater mental 
power, which is the only power that brings success. 

Mail the coupon now. Or, send a postal if you 
prefer. n 

Independent Corporation, Dept. RM-1210 
22 W. 19th Street, New York 


Free-Book Coupon 
SRM BMRB BER ERS 
Independent Corporation 
Dept. RM-1210, 22 W. 19th St., New York 


Gentlemen:—Please mail me at once—without 
expense or obligation of any kind—a copy of your 
free book, The Secret of Mental Power. 


wise daly 20 Eea at die nanah SEER Amer. Mag. 10-22 
“Thinkers act while sluggards sleep.” 
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The American Magazine 


AN OPEN LETTER 
to the Marshall Hardware Company of Harvard Illinots 


—and other merchants who want more farm trade 


“Dear Mr. Marshall: When you in- 
creased your paint sales 75 per cent by 
adding to your window display of 
Devoe Paints the simple statement, 
‘As advertised in Farm & Fireside,’ 
you demonstrated again a truth that 
hoe been discovered by many mer- 
chants in all lines. 

“You established again thatin Farm 
& Fireside there is a sales-making force 
of tremendous potentiality at work 
among the farm folks of the nation— 
a force which only requires co-opera- 
tion from established stores in eac 
community to translate itself into 
sales and profits. 

“Tonight, in the quiet serenity of 
America’s vast countryside, this force 
is at work. 

“Farm families are gaining inspira- 
tion and information, the desire for 
better things and the knowledge of 
better things, from the pages of Farm 
& Fireside. 

“Tnits editorial pages leading writers 
point the way to better farming and to 
better living. In its advertising pages 
leading manufacturers of better farm 
equipment and of better farm home 
merchandise, in picture and descrip- 
tion, display their goods. 

“Tt is as though a catalog of the 
things you sell were placed in the 
better farm homes of your community. 

“From your window display of De- 
voe Paints, in conjunction with the 
advertising of this productan Farm & 
Fireside, you gained some idea of the 
influence and sales power of this cata- 
log when you focused it on your store.” 


To merchants in other lines 


Doesn’t the success of the Marshall 
Hardware Company with this one 
product, “‘as advertised in Farm & 


AS advertised in 
FARM & FIRESIOF 


Fireside,” suggest the likelihood of 
equal success with all products (in 
your line, of course) advertised in 
Fa rm & Fireside? See list below. 
Especially when you consider in this 
one instance that the extra profit of 


$20 which the Farm & Fireside win- 
dow display earned in a single week 
readily multiplies itself into $1,000 or 
more in profit for the year? 


Doesn’t it suggest the desirability 
of featuring these products in your 
local advertising and including with 
each description the confidence-inspir- 
ing line, “As advertised in Farm & 
Fireside” ? 

Doesn’t it suggest the wisdom of 
writing to the manufacturers who 
advertise in Farm & Fireside and tell- 
ing them that you want to get the 
utmost value from the money hey are 
spending to help you sell more goods? 
Ask them for suggestions. You will be 
surprised at the many good ideas they 
can pass on to you from the experience 
of other merchants in your particular 
line, and atthe helpful material they can 
furnish you to carry out your plans. 


$25 for an idea 


We want more ideas to pass along to 
other merchants. Consequently, we 
will pay $25 for any idea, plan or 
scheme that we can use, showing how 
retail merchants in any line can get 
more sales from Farm & Fireside 
advertising. 

Many merchants like to keep in 
touch with Farm & Fireside them- 
selves, and watch its advertising pages 
as the great market place of the best 
merchandise. To enable you to do 
this, we make a special offer. Pin a 
dollar bill to your letterhead and 
simply say, “Send me Farm & Fireside 
for three years,” and we will do it. 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Farm & Fireside, Woman’s Home Companion, 


The American Magazine, Collier's, Thc 
National Weekly, The Mentor 


TIE to these products advertised in 


FARM & FIRESIDE 


Jhe National Farm Magazine 


Absorbine 

Advance Cork Insert Brake Lining 
Agricultural Gypsum 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
A. M. F. Sickle Bar 

Barrett Everlastic Roofings 
Burpee’s Seeds 

Capewell Horseshoe Nails 
Champion Spark Plugs 

Chandler Motor Cars 

Chesterfield Cigarettes 


Clotheraft Clothes 


Dodge Brothers Cars 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


Du Pont Products 


Chevrolet Cars Essex Cars 
Clark Grave Vaults Eveready Flashlights 
Clark's O. N. T. Spool Cotton Freezone 


Colgate's Toilet Preparations 
Columbia Dry Batteries 

Crompton “All-Weather” Corduroys 
Dandelion Butter Color 

De Laval Separators & Milkers 
Devoe Paint & Varnish Products 


Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 


Gillette Razors Iver Johnson Bicycles and Firearms Red Star Timer 
Goodrich Tires Jewett Cars Renfrew Devonshire Cloth 
Goodyear Tires Kelly-Springfield Tires Resinol Soap 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycles Lehigh Portland Cement Shaler Vulcanizer 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers Lyon & Healy Musical Instruments Simmons 
Henderson Seeds Mellin's Fi Sloan’s Liniment 
Hood's Canvas Footwear Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Sun-Maid Raisins 
Hudson Cars Pepsodent Tooth Paste Swift Products 
Hupmobile Cars Philadelphia Diamond Grid Batteries Union Carbide 
Ingersoll Watches srg a Flour United States Tires 
International Harvester Farm Oper- Planet Jr. Implements Vellastic Underwear 


ating Equipment 
International Motor Trucks 
International Tractors 


President Suspenders 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries 
Radak i 


Viko Aluminum Ware 
“Wear-Ever” Utensils 


Sets Wright's Bias Fold Tape 


The Little Giant of Schenectady, by Mary B. MULLETT 123 


The Little Giant of 
Schenectady 


(Continued from page 19) 


has been pretty widely spread. But here 
are the facts: I do not smoke ‘big black 
cigars,’ as the newspapers put it. Pll light 
one now, if you don’t mind, and you can 
see for yourself.” 

Opening a box on the desk, Doctor 
Steinmetz took out a rather long, but very 
slender, light-colored cigar. 

“This,” he said, “is the only thing I 
ever smoke. It is the mildest cigar that is 
made! I never inhale the smoke—and the 
habit of inhaling is the worst form of 
smoking. I smoke very slowly; and this 
has an important bearing on the matter. 
As I am often seen with a cigar, people 
jump to the conclusion that I smoke a 
great many. But I have kept track of the 
number for a long time. Some years ago 
I began buying my cigars at wholesale, 
a thousand at a time. And because I am 
of a mathematical turn of mind, I watched 
to see how long they lasted. 

“At first, I found that I was averaging 
seven cigars a day. Gradually, without 
any e ae attempt to cut down the 
number, it nevertheless came down to six, 
then to five, and at the present I am aver- 
aging only three and one-half cigars a day. 
But they last me practically all day, be- 
cause I smoke so slowly. 

“I am exceptionally moderate in my use 
of tobacco. I an not at all the ‘human 
chimney’ I am represented to be. It is 
because I make one small, mild cigar last 
for hours that I am so often seen with one.” 


I DOUBT if there is any other famous man 
whose personal history is as little known 
to the public as is that of- Doctor Stein- 
metz. He was born in Breslau, Germany, 
April 9th, 1865; and in one account which 
I have read of his early life it was stated 
that the family was “miserably poor.’ 
The writer said that Doctor Steinmetz, i in 
later years, would go back to Germany, sit 
in the “hovel” where he was born, and 
smoke “‘innumerable cigars” while medi- 
tating on the change in his fortunes. When 
I quoted this to the man about whom it 
was written he smiled tolerantly. 

“None of it happens to be true,” he 
said. “We lived in what is called here in 
America a ‘flat? In German cities, like 
Breslau, only a few very rich persons live 
in separate houses. In a city the size of 
Schenectady, which has about one hun- 
dred thousand population, there would 
not be more than fifteen or twenty private 
houses. 

“My father was at first a lithographer. 
Later he was a railroad employee. i he 
would receive a pension on retirement, he 
could spend what he earned as he went 
along. It wasn’t a great deal, by modern 
American standards, but it was e enpuah for 
us to live on comfortably. mother 
died when I was only a year ed and my 
aunt and my grandmother came to live 
with us. In my early childhood, my grand- 
mother was the person whose influence 
Over me was strongest. She spent most of 
the time with me. She took my mother’s 
place and I remember her with gratitude 
and affection. 
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Every room needs the brightening 
f touch of Johnson’s Polishing Wax. 
a It will rejuvenate your furniture, 
woodwork, floors and linoleum, and 
give your home an air of immacu- 
late cleanliness. Johnson’s Polish- 
ing Wax imparts a velvety, artistic 
lusterof greatbeautyand durability. 


aa of Your linoleum 
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look better if you 
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ally with Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax. 
Johnson’s Wax pre- 
vents cracking and 
blistering — brings 
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with wireless the miles 
between city and country 


OW to the health 
N and independ- 
ence of farm life, you 
can add the large 
city’smost envied ad- 
vantage—access to 


wholesome, inspir- 


ing entertainment. 


Within the past few 
months more than half 
a million radio receiving 
sets have been installed 
by amateurs, mostly to 
hear the daily programs 
of Concert and Dance Mu- 
sic, Vaudeville, Speeches, 
Sermons,etc., broadcasted 
from central stations in 
all parts of the country. 


Without a Magnavox 
Radio no wireless receiv- 
ing set is complete. It 
makes it possible to hear 
all that is in the air as if 
it were being played by 
your phonograph. 


Any radio dealer will 
demonstrate for you, or 
write to us for descriptive 
booklet and name of 


nearest dealer. 


The Magnavox Co. 
Oakland, California 

N. Y. Office: 370 Seventh Ave. 

Penn. Terminal Bldg. 


“But I owe my father a very great debt; 
for there was one thing he was determined 
I should have—and that was an education. 
Probably I also owe him a good deal 
through inheritance. He was interested 
in science and invention. He bought and 
read books on those subjects. He talked 
to me about them; and as soon as I began 
to read I had my father’s books to stimu- 
late my interest and to add to my knowl- 
edge. 

“There was never any suggestion of 
my quitting my studies in order to earn 
money. I first went to school when I was 
five and a half years old; and from that 
time until I came to America, when I was 
twenty-four, I was a student. After leav- 
ing what we in this country would call the 
high school, I entered the university. By 
tutoring, I earned enough to pay my tui- 


| tion fees; and I continued to live at home 


with my father. 

“He was very kind and wise, my father. 
For example, I did not learn to smoke 
until after I was eighteen years old. He 
smoked, himself, and there always were 
cigars at home, which I was free to take 
if I chose. But the very fact that no one 
forbade my doing it took away what is 
often the greatest incentive to an act. But 
when I went to the university I learned to 
smoke, because the other young men did it. 

“T specialized there in astronomy and 
mathematics, with the intention of be- 
coming a professor in astronomy. I 
might be occupied to-day in measuring 
the stars, if I had not become interested 
in politics. One of the students whom 
I met was a Social Democrat, a party 
which was then beginning to be felt in 
Germany and which was bitterly opposed 
by the Government, whose dominant fig- 
ure was Bismarck. 

“That was another example of how 
human nature, especially in young men, 
instinctively resists pressure. If the Gov- 
ernment had let us alone, we would have 
become more conservative as we grew 
older. People always do grow less radical 
in time, if you let them alone. 


VV HEN I had been in the university 
Y Y about four years, my friend and some 
other Social Democrats were arrested and 
put in prison, where they were held for 
the greater part of two years. My friend, 
who had been preparing the thesis for his 
degree, was allowed to see his mother after 
his arrest; so he asked the official, who was 
careful to sit between them during the in- 
terview, to allow him to make out a list 
of the books he needed in order to com- 
plete his thesis. Permission being granted, 
the young man wrote out the list and 
asked his mother to have me get the 
things for him. 

“The official examined the list carefully; 
but as it seemed quite harmless, he allowed 
it to be sent to me. But when I read it 
over I noticed that a certain symbol of a 
chemical formula was not the right sym- 
bol. The official had not known this, or 
our scheme would have miscarried; for the 
symbol was that of a solution to be used 
in invisible writing. 

“My friend used to send me letters 
which seemed to contain nothing of more 
than casual interest. But between the 
lines of the visible writing were his con- 
fidential communications in invisible writ- 
ing. We wrote in the same way on the 
flyleaves and margins of the books we sent 


back and forth. And thus we prepared 
their defense, making all our stories tally 
so perfectly that when they finally were 
tried in court, they were not convicted. 

“During all this time I was under sus- 
picion myself. The university was a gov- 
ernment institution, and the authorities 
first ordered the rector—the president, as 
we say here—to bring me before the fac- 
ulty for investigation. This was done; but 
the professors tabled the charge. Later 
they were directed to examine me again; 
and wenn they let the matter drop. But 
not long after this I heard that the author- 
ities had accumulated enough evidence 
against me to bring me before the court 
for trial. I didn’t relish the prospect of 
going to prison, so I escaped to Switzer- 
and. 


“THAT was in June, 1888, just before 
I was to receive my doctor’s degree. 
I had written my thesis and it had been ac- 
cepted; but I had to leave without my 
degree. Before all this happened, I had 
realized that, with my political views, there 
was no chance of my getting a professor- 
ship. The Government wouldn’t have per- 
mitted it. So, being obliged to prepare for 
some other kind of career, I had been 
studying chemistry and physics. 

“In Switzerland, I went to Zurich, 
where I had friends who also were fugi- 
tives from Germany. Of course I had very 
little money. Half of what I did have I 
paid as one month’s advance rent for a 
room, so that I would be sure of a roof 
over my head. The other half’’—Doctor 
Steinmetz laughed—“well, I spent the 
other half giving a feast to my friends! 
And for the next few days I lived on the 
leavings from the feast. 

“I wanted to study mechanical engineer- 
ing at Zurich, but I had to earn my living 
while doing this. So I arranged to write 
some articles on astronomy for a local 
paper, for which I received two dollars 
every two weeks! Before leaving Germany 
I had written a popular book on astroh- 
omy and it had been brought out by a 
Socialist publisher. But he had paid me 
nothing, because he never had any money. 
I now arranged with another publisher to 
handle the Boak and to pay me, I think 
it was five hundred marks, in instalments 
of forty marks monthly. Altogether, I 
had an income of fourteen dollars a 
month, on which I managed to get along. 
Later I added to it by tutoring. 

“I couldn’t go back to Germany— 
which meant going to prison—and there 
was not much chance of a career in Swit- 
zerland. So my thoughts turned to 
America. One of my new friends in Zurich 
was a young Dane who had been living 
over here in San Francisco. When I had 
been in Zurich a little less than a year, 
this young man had to go back to 
America, and urged me to go with him. 
I had no money; but he had enough to 
pay our passage in the steerage and to 
eave a balance of twenty dollars. We had 
to have this—ten dollars apiece—in order 
to be admitted to the United States. 

“T knew it would be some time before 
I could accumulate enough money of my 
own, so I accepted his offer; and in June, 
1889, I reached Castle Garden, an immi- 
grant in the steerage. But I came very 
near being sent back! On the way over 
1 had begun to study English, with my 
friend’s help. But naturally I didn’t make 
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Are You Climbing To Bigger Pay? 


— Or Are You Watching Others Climb? 


Any number of routine men at the foot of the ascent—and all of 
them wondering how they can get up higher! 

Out of the crowd, now and then, a man makes a start—he 
begins to climb. 

“A mighty stiff grade”—that’s the way the first big step ap- 
pears to the man who is standing still. He has no confidence. 

“Mighty good sport’’—that’s the way the event strikes the 
man who is climbing. ‘The thing that perplexes him is why in 
the world he didn’t get into action sooner. 

The power that carries him up the grade to a bigger job? 
—Confidence in his own ability. 

And the thing that gives him confidence—the only thing that 
can give a man real and dependable confidence?—S pecialized 
training! 

* k*k * * 


During the last fourteen years more than 350,000 ambitious 
men, enrolled with LaSalle Extension University, have broken 
away from the crowd and are on their way to Reser jobs and 
splendid incomes. 


James C. Pitton, of Tacoma, Washington, writes: 

“T have your course in Business Management to thank for the 
position I now hold. When I took up your work I was barely 
making a living. Today I sit in the manager’s chair of one of 
the largest financial institutions in the United States and 
Canada. My earnings this year will be in the neighborhood of 
$10,000 and I have the greatest opportunity that any man 
could wish for in the way of promotion to bigger things.” 


When Charles S. Jones took up home tuny training in Higher 
Accountancy under the LaSalle Problem Method, he was earning 
only $100 a month. Three years later, on the letterhead of Henry 


& Jones, Certified’ Accountants, El Paso, Texas, he writes: 


“My income is a trifle in excess of $8,000 and I am just begin- 
ning to grow. Ihave recently enrolled for your full Law course 
and expect to complete my business education with LaSalle.” 
During only three months’ time as many as 1089 LaSalle mem- 
bers wrote to the University telling of the raises they had received 
as a result of home-study training under the Problem Method. 
The majority of these men had not yet completed their courses, 
yet the average increase per man was 56 per cent. 


To the man unacquainted with the LaSalle Problem Method, 
results so prompt and definite seem extraordinary. As a matter 
of fact, anything else would be extraordinary—for the Problem 
Method represents just the difference between reading how to do 
a thing and actually doing it for oneself. In other words the 
LaSalle member masters the principles of business by solving actual 
business problems—under the direction of some of the ablest men 
in their respective fields in America. 


* * * * 


Which do you see ahead of you in the next twelve months— 
the cliff, or the path that will take you to the top? 


If you are determined to climb, you should find out at once 
about the LaSalle Problem Method and how it can direct you to a 
bigger job. The coupon will bring you full information, together 
with particulars of our convenient-payment plan; also your free 
copy of that inspiring book—‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 

Break away from the men who are holding you back—the men 
who would make you think that “you haven’t a chance.” Find 
out today what YOU must do to command big money. 

Mail the coupon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
ial a all without obligation to me. 
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Send The 


Coupon 


for free estimate 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Tell me the cost of equipping my build- 
ing with Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips (check whether home, factory, 
office building, church, school). 


doors. 
Give number of outside 
windou's 
Name 
Address 
City and State 
Eng. Dept. F 


Save Fuel 
Keep Warm 
End Draughts 


You will be surprised at the small 
cost of equipping your home or 
business building with Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips. 


And they add so much to comfort, 
cleanliness and good household econ- 
omy. They save 25% to 40% of fuel 
costs. Keepdirt, dust, soot and smoke 
from sifting in. That ends one of the 
most tedious tasks of housework. 


Why H At 1 2000:00 win- 
eat ows an oors 

Y b ildi ChamberlinMetal 
our bullding Weather Strips 
36 Times rmanently end 

E D ? fuel waste and dis- 
very ay comforts resulting 
Tests show theinrush from draughts. 
of cold air st unpro; | ‘They make homes 
doors. fills ert average dust - proof. z Pro- 
uildin mes tect hangings, 
daily. W ? fight this furnishings and 
decorations. End 


How much more sim- 
ple to bar it out, as 
thousands of g 

home managers do, 
with Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips. 


_rattling doors and 
windows. 


Healthier homes 
result. Children 
. are safe from cold 
air currents. No cold spots. You are not 


driven from the bright, cheerful window 
by chill draughts. 


Chamberlin Strips are used on 
Free 85% of all weather stripped 
buildings, including homes, 
banks, schools, office buildings, churches, 
stores, hotels and apartments. 


They are guaranteed to last as long as the 
building. Any need for service or attention, 
no matter how many years hence, is cheer- 
fully done free, by Chamberlin experts. An 
estimate by our engineering department, on 
the cost of your equipment, is free. Just send 
the coupon. 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIDS 


SINCE 1693-THE STANDARD 


much progress in the week we were at sea, 
so when I reached here I couldn’t speak 
the language at all. 

“We arrived in New York Harbor on a 
Saturday night; and we in the steerage 
were oblined to stay on the vessel until 
Monday before we could be examined. It 
was a hot night when we arrived, and I 
went to sleep beside an open porthole. I 
got my first experience with the American 
climate that night, for it turned suddenly 
much cooler before morning, with the re- 
sult that I took cold and appeared before 
the examiners on Monday with a badly 
swollen face. 

“Tt was plain to me that I wasn’t mak- 
ing a favorable impression on the officials; 
yet I couldn’t explain in their language 
that I had got my swollen cheek right 
there, at the drafty door of America. If 
my friend had not come to my rescue at 
just the right moment I am very much 
afraid I should have been turned away. 
But he told them about me and showed 
our twenty dollars; and as they were not 
very strict in those days I was permitted 
to land. 


“I HAD brought with me two letters of 
introduction from one of my teachers at 
Zurich. One was to Mr. Eickemeyer, who 
was a manufacturer of electrical equip- 
ment at Yonkers, near New York City; 
the second was to a man connected with 
„another and similar company. I presented 
his letter first; but he told me there was 
a regular epidemic of electrical engineers 
from abroad, and he had nothing for me.” 

Doctor Steinmetz glanced up with a 
look of quiet amusement. 

“I reminded him of that incident some 
years later,” he said with a smile. 
“What did he say?” I asked. 

“He did not remember it!” 
another smile. 

I smiled too; for I suppose a man sould 
prefer not to remember that he had once 
“turned down” Charles P. Steinmetz! 

“I next went to see Mr. Eickemeyer,” 
Doctor Steinmetz went on. “I had care- 
fully prepared a literal translation of what 
I would have said in Germany under 
similar circumstances. But when I got off 
my little speech: ‘Have I the honor to 
address Mr. Eickemeyer?’ he laughed and 
told me to speak German, which he also 
spoke. 

“This was a lucky chance for me, as it 
enabled me to present my case at least 
well enough to obtain his promise of some- 
thing to do. But apparently he forgot me 
as soon as I was out of sight. So when a 
week had gone by with no word from him, 
I went to see him again. And that time he 
put me to work in the Yonkers factory as 
a draftsman, at twelve dollars a week.” 

Steinmetz had landed at Castle Garden 
in June, knowing scarcely a word of 
English. But he put in every minute of 
his spare time studying the language, with 
the result that three months later he wrote 
an article in English. It was published in 
the “Electrical World” and was followed 
by a series of other articles in different 
magazines. Within a year he read a paper 
in English before the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers; and one year later 
he appeared a second time before that 
organization and read another paper, two 
hundred pages long, which created a veri- 
table sensation among the scientists who 
listened to it. 


With 


From that day to this, “the inner circle 
of men who know”—as my Japanese 
friend put it—have recognized the genius 
of Charles P. Steinmetz. For years, how- 
ever, the public knew little or nothing 
about him. For, while his research has 
added incalculably to the comforts and 
conveniences which we all enjoy, it was 
only slowly that his fame spread beyond 
the ranks of the men of science. 

A few years after he joined the Eicke- 
meyer staff, that company was absorbed 
by the General Electric. Steinmetz was 
“absorbed” with it. That is almost liter- 
ally true. He said to me: “I belong to the 
General Electric.” And he did not mean 
simply that he is a member of that organi- 
zation. All the fruits of his labor and study 
and genius belong to the company, if it 
can use them. He has invented a new type 
of motor truck; and as the General Elec- 
tric is not in that business, his trucks are 
made by his own company. But if his 

atents cover anything which the General 
Slectric uses or produces, they belong to 
the company, even though they are taken 
out in his own name. 

One report which has been widely cir- 
culated is that Steinmetz receives a salary 
of one hundred thousand dollars a year. 
When I referred to this, he looked up with 
his quick smile and said: 

“Whar would [dowith all that money?” 

“Do you mean that you don’t receive a 
salary of one hundred thousand dollars?” 
I asked with some disappointment. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, “I don’t 
receive a fixed salary at all. The arrange- 
ment is perhaps a little peculiar. I spend 
whatever I need to spend; and the com- 
pany furnishes the money. I budget my- 
self, so to speak. That is to say, I make 
out a rough estimate of the amount I 
think I shall need for the year. This covers 
my own personal expenses and also the 
money for the experimental work I carry 
on in my laboratory here at home and in 
the laboratory at the plant. Then, as the 
year goes on, I charge up my expenses to 
the company, or draw on it for money. 

“Sometimes I don’t spend as much as I 
have expected to. In that case, the bal- 
ance belongs to the company. In other 
years I may spend more than I have esti- 
mated; and if 1 do, the company provides 
whatever is necessary. It is quite true 
that there are years when I draw on the 
company for more than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars; but most of it is spent in 
work for the company. If I had that much 
money every year for myself, I should have 
to devote too much time either to spending 
it or to finding ways of investing it.” 


“TNO YOU mean that you could have 
it?” I asked. 

“Why—lI suppose so,” he said indiffer- 
ently. “ But it would be rather a nuisance, 
don’t you think? I take what I want and 
need. Why bother myself with more? I 
like to be comfortable—and I am. About 
five miles up the river I have a camp, 
where I spend a good deal of time in the 
summer. It is a good place to work, quiet 
and free from interruptions. have an 
automobile; but I don’t use it much, ex- 
cept to go back and forth between town 
and my camp. 

“T have a canoe at the camp and I en- 
joy that. I walk more than I used to, 
although not a great deal. Still, I usually 
walk part of the distance when I go to the 
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Do YOU Do Any of These 
Embarrassing Things ? 


The man in this picture has reason to 
be ill at ease. He has attended an informal 
dinner in conventional full dress. The 
Book of Etiquette would have told him 
how to interpret the word “informal” on 
the invitation—and would have revealed to 
him important things to know regarding an 
informal social function. The Book of 
Etiquette tells you what to wear on all 
occasions. 


She has just signed her name in the 
hotel register, and glanced at the names 
above. She sees, in these other signatures, 
that she has made a mistake—that she 
has registered incorrectly. Mistakes such 
as these can often be very embarrassing 
indeed. The Book of Etiquette prevents 
them, as it covers the whole subject 
of hotel etiquette completely and au- 
thoritatively. 


His friend has just introduced him to 
the young woman. Instead of waiting 
for her to offer her hand and make the 
acknowledgment, he has extended his 
hand first and mumbled confusedly some- 
thing about being “Glad to meet you.” 
By telling you how to make and acknowl- 
edge introductions, the Book of Etiquette 
prevents a great many embarrassing 
blunders. 


Without realizing his mistake, the man in 
this picture has followed the head waiter, 
preceding the young woman. It is the wrong 
order of precedence, and he discovers it to 
his embarrassment only when he notices the 
entrance of another couple. The Book of 
Etiquette tells you about the mistakes that 
might be made, when entering the theatre, 
the street car, the drawing room. And it tells 
you how to avoid these humiliating blunders. 


Every one knows that table manners 
are an index to breeding. The man in 
this picture has taken olives with a fork, 
and has just realized his error, as the 
others have taken them with their fin- 
gers. Too bad he didn’t refer to his Book 
of Etiquette! It tells all about table 
manners—how to eat corn on the cob, 
lettuce, asparagus, frozen pudding. 


The Book of Etiquette Sent for FREE Examination 


If you do not already own the famous two-volume set of the Book 
of Etiquette, send for a set at once that you may examine it at our 
expense. Don’t be without it another week. It solves many little 
problems that may be puzzling you, tells you the right thing to do, 
say, write and wear on all occasions. 

It costs you nothing to examine the Book of Etiquette. You are 
not obligated to keep the set if you are not delighted with it. You be 
the judge—Jjust mail the coupon and let us send you the Book of Eti- 
quette for free examination. But do it NOW! 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 5810, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


_ The gentleman at the right does not 
know how to dance. Instead of doing 
what he should, under the circumstances, 
he is making himself conspicuous by 
standing alone while the others dance. 
The Book of Etiquette would have told 
him how to avoid this embarrassment— 
and would have told him also the com- 
plete etiquette of the dance and of dancing. 
It is a most fascinating chapter. 


r---——-—-——-—--——-—— E E 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 5810, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


I accept your free examination offer. You may send me the two-volume sct of the Book of 
Etiquette free for 5 days. During that time I will examine the books, read some of the chapters, 
examine the illustrations. I understand that all phases of etiquette are covered—wedding eti- 
quette; the etiquette of dress, of speech, of manners; dance, party, tea etiquette, etc. Within 
the 5 day free period I will either return the books or keep them as my own and send you only 
$3.50 in full payment. I need not keep the set unless I am delighted with it. 


Chty.. 0.05 aoe 


O Check in this square if you want these books with the beautiful full-leather binding 
at $5.00, with 5 days’ examination privilege. 
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He Feels 
Like Cheering 


It’s a new sweater he has on—a 
genuine Patrick! 

Like most college men he is a 
discriminating buyer of sweaters. 
And the sweater that all outdoor 
men prefer is his choice, also. 

It’s the exclusive quality of Patrick 
wool—the highest grade, pure, virgin wool 
from north country sheep — that distin- 
guishes Patrick sweaters from all others. 

With such exceptional material used 
exclusively, it is not strange that college 
boys and outdoor men—all who want 
warmth, style, comfort and long wear— 
naturally regard a genuine Patrick sweater 
as the ultimate in outdoor equipment. 

You can tell a Patrick by its warmth— 
by its perfect and lasting fit—by its lon 
wear. The Green-and-Black Patrick la 
is your guarantee of pure, virgin wool and 
lasting satisfaction. 

All styles and colors of course. Found 
at the best dealers everywhere. Send for 
the 1922 catalog. It describes the unusual 
Patrick line of highest grade, pure, virgin 
wool products. 


“Bigger Than Weather’’ 


F. A. PATRICK & CO. 


T= 


4 Pure Northern Wool 4 


for SPSS 
Sheep that thrive in the snow 


office, then take a street car the rest of 
the way. You know,” he said with his 
whimsical smile, “a man is not necessarily 
a weakling, just because he cannot enter a 
race or be a champion jumper.” 

“Do you put in long hours at your 
work?” I asked. 

‘Sometimes; it depends on circum- 
stances. But,” he spoke seriously —‘ you 
see, I hardly call it ‘work.’ What else 
would I want to do? If your so-called 
work is the thing which interests you more 
than anything else in the world, you do it 
because it gives you greater pleasure than 
these other things. It is dierent with a 
man doing a routine job, the same thing 
over and over all day, and day after day. 
He cannot keep it up for hours at a stretch 
without fatigue. But the man who is doing 
something which is a constant appeal to 
his interest and imagination is not working, 
he is enjoying himself. 

“That is what my ‘work’ is to me; 
more interesting and enjoyable than any- 
thing else. So 1 never think how many 
hours I spend on it. Even though they 
may be a good many, that is nothing for 
which I should be praised—any more than 
you would praise a child for loving to play.” 

“But have you no interests outside 
your work?” I asked. 

“Not many, I’m afraid,” he replied. 
“T used to go to the theatre occasionally, 
but I almost never go now. I read some 
books aside from scientific ones, but not 
many. I am inclined to read the same ones 
I have read many times before; Kipling, 
for instance, and Jack London. When I 
go to bed, I often pick up one of these 
books and read for a while before turning 
out my light. I already know the story, 
you see, so I am not tempted to go on 
reading ‘to find out what happens.’” 

“J suppose l am like most persons who 
have an absorbing interest. I am not 
tempted by other things. I don’t care to 
travel, for instance. I should like to have 
traveled! I should like to have seen the 
world and to possess that experience. But I 
don’t care to spend the time and effort nec- 
essary toacquire it. I prefer tostay right in 
Schenectady and to belong to the General 
Electric. This seems to be where I can 
best do whatever I am able to do. So here 
I am content to be. 


“JFOR quite a number of years, off and 
on, according to changes in municipal 
olitics, I have been a member of the local 
Poan of education, and have been trying 
to give the children more and better 
schools. I think I have helped to accom- 
plish this to some extent, although at 
times it has been a discouraging struggle. 
“The chief thing of which I complain 
is the attitude of a certain type of citizen 
who persists in regarding the public 
schools as a side issue in municipal affairs. 
To my thinking, nothing is more impor- 
tant to us, both as a nation and as 
individuals. 

“A certain class of people think they 
cannot send their children to the public 
schools, because the conditions are not as 
they should be. And that is often true. 
But I contend that the public schools 
should be made good enough for anybody’ s 
children. If they are not good enough for 
yours, or for mine, then they are not good 
enough for the children of any one else. 

“My grandchildren—the two sons and 
the daughter of my adopted son—attended 


the public schools here until, owing to 
lack of new buildings, there was not room 
enough for all the pupils. When that time 
came, we placed my grandchildren in 
private schools. But my idea is that the 
best in education should be wichin the 
reach of any boy or girl, not mérely for 
the favored few. 

“A good many self-made men condemn 
the college. It seems to me that they are 
condemning what they know nothing 
about. What would have become of me, 
for example, when I landed in this coun- 
try, a penniless immigrant, if it had not 
been for my education? 

“People ask me what enables one man 
to achieve, while the men around him re- 
main on a dead level of inferiority. It is a 
hard question to answer. But it seems to 
me that my own case is fairly typical: I 
inherited a certain type of mind. I was 
fortunate in having a father who encour- 
aged me to be ambitious and who gave 
me the chance to get an education which 
prepared me for a career I was naturally 
fitted to follow. 

“I personally had no control over any 
of these things. All I did was to take ad- 
vantage of them. So it was partly luck, 
and partly due to my own coöperation 
with luck, that I was able to make some- 
thing of myself. I think that is always true. 


“ANOTHER question I am often asked 

is this: ‘Can you tell, by watching a 
young man, whether he will win out or not? 
And if so, what is there about him that helps 
you to decide?’ 

“I haven’t given a great deal of thought 
to the matter; and there is only one thing 
that I can say about it with any particular 
conviction. If a young man goes at his 
work only as a means to an end—like 
getting a raise in salary, or making a mil- 
lion dollars—I am not much interested in 
him. I am interested in him if he seems to 
do his work for the work’s sake! If he does 
it for the satisfaction he gets out of it, and 
with the idea of making the work itself 
accomplish more in the great scheme of 
things, it is almost inevitable that he too 
will advance. 

“Work is like an engine on which the 
workman rides. The man who is absorbed 
in making his engine function better and 
more powerfully, travels with it. The one 
who lets it run down, becomes as station- 
ary as it is.” 

“What are likely to be the great elec- 
trical developments of the next ten or 
twenty years?” I asked. 

“That’s hard to tell,” was the reply. 
“Perhaps it will be something we are not 
even thinking of to-day. Ten years ago, 
for instance, no one anticipated the sensa- 
tional developments that have come in 
radio. ‘The next ten years may bring 
other surprises. It is easy to predict cer- 
tain extensions of facilities we now have: 
the electrification of railroads, for ex- 
ample. That will come in time. It is 
merely a problem of finance. 

“ But how about the experimental work 
you are doing?” I asked. “What about 
your producing ‘artificial lightning’? Will 
that benefit the rest of us?’ 

“Yes,” said Doctor Steinmetz; and 
added with a smile, “but you probably 
won’t know anything about it. People 
seem to have an idea that I was trying to 
produce lightning in order to use it. That 
is a mistake. Į wanted to produce it, be- 
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Millions Can SellGoods 
— but Dont Know it! _... 


Through absurd superstition thousands have been kept poor. 
They think Salesmanship is a gift, yet there is a remarkably 
.easy method whereby men are being helped quickly from 
monotonous routine to big earnings in the selling field. 


DORA 


By J. 


O man knows better than I do the 
extent to which the superstition 
prevails that a salesman is “born” 
and not made. True enough, 

they are “‘born,” but they are born babies 
and not salesmen. 

This “‘born” idea is at once the most 
ridiculous and the worst of all super- 
stitions. It is the most harmful of all 
because it keeps thousands poor. Because 
they think they are not endowed by 
nature to sell goods, they stay in a hope- 
less rut, despite the fact that they know 
that the selling field offers them unlimited 
opportunities for making big money. 
They know that the opportunities are ten 
to one in the selling field—that salesmen 
top the list of money makers—that the 
salesman is his own Boss—that his work 
is fascinating, interesting, and highly 
profitable—yet they pass up opportunity 
because of absurd superstition. --- 

Millions can sell goods but don’t know 


E. GREENSLADE 


chanics, farmers, clerks—even doctors, 
lawyers, and ministers—but in a few 
months after writing to the National 
Salesmen’s Training Association they were 
out in the field selling—and making more 
money than they had ever hoped to make 
in their former vocations. 

Sounds remarkable, doesn’t it? Yet 
there is nothing remarkable ahout it. Sales- 
manship is governed by rules and laws. 
There is a certain way of saying and doing 
things, a certain way of approaching a 
prospect to get his undivided attention, cer- 
tain ways to overcome objections, batter 
down prejudice, overcome competition, and 
make the prospect act. 

Just as you learned the alphabet, so you 
can learn Salesmanship. And through the 
NATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 
METHOD—an exclusive feature of the 
N. S. T. A. System of Salesmanship Train- 
ing—you gain actual experience while 
studying in your home or elsewhere. 


“Last week my 
earnings amount- 
$. 37; 


yee 
go over $400.""— 
F. 


land, Ore. 


“I had never 
earned more than 
$60 a month. 
Last week I 
cleared $306 and 
this week $218." 
—G. W. Kearns, 
Oklahoma City. 


54.37; 
will 


Wynn, Port- 


it. You can—anyone of average intelli- That NATIONAL DEMONSTRATION Eaa very tess 
gence can. And you can become a first METHOD gives you experience and knowl- $1,000, I was 


class, money-making salesman in a vcry 
easy way. 


Proof That Salesmen 
Are Made—Not ‘‘Born’’ 


You might laugh if I told you that in a 
few weeks or months you could be making 
good in a big way in the selling field. 
Thousands before you have laughed— 
perhaps bitterly—at the idea—but many 
of these thousands are now making big 
money as salesmen. 

Six men who once thought salesmen 
were “born,” who did not believe they were 
“cut out for selling,” tell you on this page 
how they quickly shattered the superstition 
—and what the results were. 

Thousands of men like these six—men 
who had never sold a dime’s worth of 
goods in their lives—men who formerly 


edge that will enable you to overcome 
sales obstacles of all descriptions—easily. 
It is one of the reasons why N. S. T. A. 
members make good as salesmen right from 
the start. 


A Lifetime of Selling Experience 
in a Few Weeks—Then Success 


No matter how bad that absurd old super- 
stition may have you in its grasp, I 
can prove to you that it is superstition 
and nothing else. I can prove to you 
that you can gain years of selling ex- 
perience in a few weeks—that you can 
go out and successfully sell goods— 
that you can make more money than 
you ever dreamed possible. 

The N. S. T. A. System of Sales- 
manship Training and Employment 
Service will enable you to quickly step 
into the ranks of successful salesmen 


“This year my 
carning power 
will be far above 


the $10,000 mark 


in 


position as sales- 
manager.” — O. 
Malfroot Boston. 


formerly a farm- 
hand.’"’— Charles 
Berry, Winterset, 


my present 


“After ten years 


. A . in the railway 

l h Fi A —will give you a big advantage over mail service, I 
thought salesmen were born, are NOW those who lack this training. It will decided 40 are 
enjoying big earnings in the selling field. enable you to jump from small pay to carnings during 
P) a A Fe s he pas I y 
Formerly they were bookkeepers, me- a real man’s income. lage. were EEO 
th $1,000." — 

Wo Hartie, Chi- 


Remarkable Book, 
‘Modern Salesmanship,’’ 


Sent FREE 


cago, Ill. 


With my compliments I want to send you TION METHOD will give you years of sel- (7) TT eee 

a most remarkable book, ‘Modern Sales- ing experience in a few weeks; how our FREE | — Salesmen's Training Association 
a yya a ýr: f à ept. 23-R, Chicago, Il., U. S. A. 

manship.” It will not only shatter the vicious Employment Service will help select and I |, end me, without any obligation on my 
superstition about “born” salesmen, but will secure a good selling position when you are I bart pour ties ook, “Modern Salesmanship,” 
portray to you the wonderful opportunities qualified and ready. And it will give you | and full information about the N ioyment Service, 
in the selling field for you. It will show you success stories of men—once victims of that J Also a list showing lines of business with openings 
how you can easily become a Master Sales-  superstition—who are now earning amazing 4 f lms” 
man—a big money maker, how the N. S. salaries as salesmen. Mail the coupon today | Name... 

» A. System of Salesmanship Training for the interesting FREE Book. Jt may be ļ 
through the NATIONAL DEMONSTRA- the turning point in your life. j Street... 

NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION = 

Dept. 23-R, 53 W. Jackson Boulevard - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 5 Age... . .. . Occupation 
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Business—the Mechanism 


The processes of business are so deli- 
cately balanced that derangement even of 
a relatively unimportant part of the 
mechanism causes disturbance. 


` Reforms in business must of necessity 
be directed by those who understand 
business as a whole. 


There is much in business that is obso- 
lete, much that is haphazard, much that 
is wrong. The opportunity for improve- 
ment is great and recurs at intervals with 
the advance of business enterprise. 


But replacement and realignment of 
parts must be gradual and be accom- 
plished in a way and at a time which will 
not affect the integrity of the whole. 


There is no evil in business so dangerous 
as inexpert interference with the normal 
functioning of business. 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, serving the major industries 
and commercialinstitutions of thiscountry 
and maintaining relations with the great 
banks of other nations, is deeply interested 
in the betterment of the processes of 
business. 


National Bank of Commerce 


in New York 
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Capital and Surplus.Fifty Million Dollars 


cause, if ] knew how it was made, I would 
know how to guard against the harm it 
can do. The specific purpose was to pro- 
tect electrical circuits against it and 
against similar manifestations of electrical 
energy. You will undoubtedly benefit by 
this protection; but it will be so indirectly 
th at, as I said before, you won’t know it. 

“What I did was to produce what you 
might call ‘a piece of lightning.’ I used a 
current of 110,000 volts; whereas a light- 
ning discharge i in the sky may have many 
millions of volts. ‘The essential thing was 
that my ‘piece of lightning’ was the same 
thing as a discharge from a cloud. Know- 
ing how to produce the one, we under- 
stand the nature of the other. 

‘You see, my most important work has 
been done in three fields: magnetism, al- 
ternating currents, and what we call 
transients. Transients are, as the name 
implies, irregular manifestations of elec- 
trical energy which sometimes cause great 
damage. ightning i is really one form of 
these transients. 


I ALWAYS had been curious about his 
very unusual middle name, “ Proteus,” 
so I akeg Doctor Steinmetz about it. 

s ” he said, “this is the way I came 
by it: My parents gave me three names. 
Karl August Rudolf. But when I went to 
the university, I—like the other students 
—was given a nickname by my compan- 
ions. This nickname was ‘Proteus.’ In 
the Socialist cercle, or club, of which I be- 
came a member, we always called one 
another by special names; and there, too, 
I was known to my comrades as ‘ Proteus.’ 
We did this with a purpose. If one of my 
comrades, for instance, was interrogated 
by the police in regard to ‘Steinmetz,’ he 
would say he didn’t know any such per- 
son. To him, you see, l was ‘Proteus,’ not 

‘Steinmetz.’ So it was a protection against 
the police. 

“When I came to America, I wanted to 

be American, so I called myself simply 
‘Charles Steinmetz.’ But after a while | 
observed that most Americans had a mid- 
dle name, so of course I wanted to have 
one, too. I didn’t take my original three, 
however, because that seemed to be more 
than the average American indulged in. 

Just at that time, one of my old comrades 
visited me, and called me always by my 
old nickname. That gave me the idea of 
adopting it as a middle name. I like to 
keep it; for it is associated with a very im- 

portant part of my life.” 


‘YOU Can’t Judge a Man’s Mind by 
the Size of His Hat” is the title next 
month of an illuminating and author- 
itative study of mental aptitudes and 
capabilities. Here is a collection of 
intensely interesting facts about 
brains and the best methods to de- 
velop the minds that go with them. 


“WHAT We Can Learn from Kene- 
saw and Will” is an article in which 
George Ade has fairly outdone him- 
self. Kindly, searching, humorous, 
this study of Judge Kenesaw Moun- 
tain Landis, supreme head of organ- 
ized baseball, and Will H. Hays, mo- 
gul of the motion picture industry, 
will bring you delight and inspiration 
next month. Both men are from In- 
diana, Mr. Ade’s home state. 


What I Get Out of My Trips to New York, by W 


What I Get 
Out of My Trips to 
New York 


(Continued from page 27) 


ideas, inspiration, and pep out of my trips 
to New York; I get a better appreciation 
of the simple life to which chance, fate, or 
early environment consigned me. 

I bring back something from New York 
that every fellow brings back, and which 
I think is not generally appreciated: I 
come back from my trips to New York 
with something of a feeling of pity and 
contempt for small-town rivalries, feuds, 
and animosities; New York reminds me 
that life is too big and time too swift for 
one to squander his time away in splitting 
hairs with small men and small minds, 
who have never caught a vision of any- 
thing bigger than their petty affairs, pea- 
nut politics, prejudices, and presumptions. 
X New York will not permit me to think 
of these small things when I am caught in 
her hurrying currents, and I don’t want 
to think about them when I get back 
home. Darn Bill Smith and his griev- 
ances, when I can look forward to seeing 
another good show, hearing real music, 
poking my feet under a table in a Pershing 
Square Hotel, where steaks are steaks and 
mushrooms don’t come out of cans, and 
sleep in a room where there are always 
enough towels, where ice water stays on 
tap, and where the morning paper comes 
in under the door while I snooze. 


LOVE the hurry and bustle and snap and 

snappiness of New York. New York- 
ers are doing things; they have to do, or 
die. New York is first of all the nation’s 
reat business office, warehouse, and bank. 
There concentrates the business, mer- 
chandise, and finance of America. And 
where business is there one finds science, 
art, and culture also, for these could not 
thrive in our—pardon me—bourgeoise 
civilization were there no business. 

The American business man and his 
money-spending wives, daughters, and 
other women are the true guarantors of 
both religion and science. If one wants 
the last word in art, he will find it in New 
York; if one wants the last word in litera- 
ture, he will find it in New York; if one 
wants the last word in drama, he will find 
it in New York; if one wants the last word 
in music, he will find it in New York; and 
if one wants the first or the last word in 
religion he will find it in New York. New 
York is the last word in everything. 

New York is the wickedest city on 
earth, the busiest city on earth, the super- 
lative in everything, simply because it is 
the biggest thing on earth. New York has 
more vamps, more beggars, more yegg- 
men, more bootleggers, more prostitutes, 
more cutthroats, more gunmen, and more 
millionaires than any other city, because 
it has more folks than any other city. The 
only reason in the world why white sheep 
eat more grass than black sheep is because 
there are more of them. 

I am not one of those who have found 
New Yorkers selfish or snobbish, except in 
an impersonal way. I know New Yorkers 
from the produce wholesaling area on 
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ABA Sse Cheques 


FOR TRAVELERS 


—universally used by travelers in every land. 


—your counter-signature in presence of acceptor iden- 
tifies you. 

—safe to have on the person because they can not be 
used until they have been countersigned by the 
original holder. 

—safer than money, and frequently more convenient 
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Tue Hypro-Evectric ENGINEER and the Waterfall. The rushing stream 
has potential power to turn the wheels of industry and bring electric 
light to a whole community—but it requires the studies and services 
of an experienced engineer to harness that power and put it to work. 


Invest—with the help _ 
of experienced counsellors 


THE INVESTOR puts the earning power of his money to 
work when he buys securities. 


How should he invest? 


The multitudes of offerings in every field are fairly be- 
wildering. The hydro-electric companies alone should 
have a vast amount of new capital to keep pace with 
publicrequirements. The need for dependable investment 
information and experienced counsel was never greater. 


The National City Company, through its offices in 50 
leading cities, offers you such information and counsel. 


Every bond listed on our current Purchase Sheet has 
received thoughtful study and is recommended as de- 
sirable in its class. 


Consult this list—we will mail a copy:on request. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 


Short-Story Writing 


BE A RAILWAY 
a Ad. D LTRAFFIC INSPECTOR 
Editor of The Writers Monthly. | Earn Up to$250 Per Mo. 


One pupil has received over 


r3 2 Prepare in 3 mos. spare-time study at home for this fascinating pro- 
35a for orig and articles fession. Travel; meet big railway officials. Splendid opportunities 
written mostly in time. expenses p: -osition guara! 
spare Start at $110 Per Month expenses paid. Vos at 


i as ieee ee qualify. Send TODAY for free booklet No. D-782 
the t ducing companies. Standard Business Training Institute 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
. Alon, eraren in Play Writing. 
ay F 
= isa. a etc. 
150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address \y 


Washington Street to the wholesale fish 
stands in Fulton Market; I know New 
Yorkers up and down Broadway and 
some on Fifth Avenue. I have dined in 
the most squalid bean foundries in Ann 
and Beekman Streets, and in some of the 
most exclusive clubs. The New Yorker 
isn’t snobbish. He is often densely igno- 
rant, because he doesn’t know a Tiesa 
thing except his New York, and could 
cover all he knows of that with a taxi fare 
of two dollars and eighty cents. The only 
New Yorkers who are not ignorant are 


| those who mix much with travelers or do 


some traveling themselves. 

New Yorkers who don’t get outside 
their own town and get a change of atmos- 
phere and new contacts once in a while 
are in just as awkward and deplorable a 
state as old man Thingumadoodle around 
the corner here, who never saw anythin 
bigger than a three-ring circus, an 
missed half of that trying to kid himself 
into believing that he was particularly 
interested in the performing elephants, 
when what really ailed him was the plump 
females in red and green tights on the 
flying trapezes. 


you will find the worst snobs in your 
small towns. They go to New York, 
too, but don’t go often enough to get the 
snobbery knocked out of them. A great 
poet says that a little learning is a danger- 
ous thing. A snob is invariably a person of 
little learning, and he makes himself most 
conspicuous in small places. I know a lot 
of these snobs who go to NewYork once a 
year, and never get more out of it than 
a couple of popular shows, a night at Coney 
Island, and a bach of souvenir postcards. 

They stop at the Astor or the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, and apprise the folk back 
home of the fact, and then take their 
meals at a three-story -and -basement 
foodery, where the clatter of dishes sounds 
like the passage of thirteen-inch shells 
through a chain of five and ten cent 
stores, and where the prices compare fa- 
vorably with those of the menu of the 
Greek restaurant at home. If perchance 
they ever meet a New Yorker, who takes 
them out to dinner or to a real show, they 
talk about it the rest of their lives, and are 
perfectly sure that they must be superior 
to all the unsophisticated fry on their own 
Main Street. 

When 1 first began to take trips to New 
York, I tried to kid myself into the idea 
that my trips were for a specific and ur- 
gent business. And I usually managed to 
make the business, and prove the reason- 
ableness of it to the family and gossipy 
neighbors when I got back. I still carry 
on the bluff, but I am not kidding myself 
any more. When life begins to get hum: 
drum in the old home town, things look 
dead on Main Street, and a feeling of 
restlessness and peevishness possesses me, 
I have urgent business in New York. If 
I lived in Louisiana or Texas, I probably 
would find it in New Orleans, St. Louis, 
or Chicago; if I lived in New Mexico or 
Wyoming, I would find it in Denver or 
’Frisco; if I lived in Vermont or New 
Hampshire, I would ‘find it in Boston 
or Montreal. 

I get back from every trip to New 
York with a new acquisition of pep, a 
new interest in life, a better rip on the 
tail of things—and ideas. I bring back 
ideas not only for myself but for my 
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neighbors. One of my best retail adver- 
tisers is so busy chasing down values in 
the wholesale section of New York that 
he never sees how retail merchandising 
is done in New York City; I pick up ideas 
for him that he might otherwise never 
acquire; invariably it means a bigger ad- 
vertising space user for me. 

I live in a part of the country where 
seventy per cent of the folks make their 
living out of agriculture and fishing. The 
price they get for their peas, their pota- 
toes, their Esh, and even their cotton, is 
determined by the New York markets. 
I know how their stuff is sold in New 
York, who sells it and who buys it. I can 
follow a box of fish, a basket of peas, or a 
barrel of potatoes from the pound net off 
Chickamicmoico or the farm in ’Possum 
Quarter, straight through to the ultimate 
consumer on Broadway, the East Side, 
Brooklyn, or Jersey City. 

When I talk to the farmer readers of 
my newspaper about how to grade and 
pack their stuff, and how to sell it, I know 
what I am talking about, or have a reason 
to think I know. Tocidentaliy Thave built 
up a line of advertising in my newspaper 
that few other country newspapers have 
ever developed; I know what firms in 
New York want peas, potatoes, and fish 
produced in our section, and I have con- 
vinced a lot of those firms that they can 
make their wants best known to the fish- 
ermen and farmers of our section through 
the columns of my newspaper. 


OF COURSE, I have picked up a lot of 
practical ideas peculiar to my craft. I 
know something of the inside of New 
York printshops, newspaper composing- 
rooms, editorial-rooms and business offices. 

From the editorial, news, and adver- 
tising columns of New York newspapers I 
got my ideas for much that makes my own 
Newspaper metropolitan in appearance. 
I have borrowed the New York trick of 
headline writing and display, the use of 
illustrations pertinent to my own news 
and editorial policy, and the balanced 
type displays that make a newspaper page 
attractive and easy to read. And I scan 
or read every day the biggest newspaper 
published in New York. 

I find the reading of this big New York 
daily nearly indispensable because, tucked 
away somewhere amid the raft of news 
and stuff that would never get a reaction 
in Elizabeth City, I find many odds and 
ends and fragments of news and informa- 
tion that the folks down home ought to 
know, and cannot get from the small 
daily newspapers they read. Some of the 
best agricultural, live stock, game, and 
fisheries features published in my news- 
Paper are made-over stuff that goes 
through the big metropolitan paper. My 
New York newspaper gives me the best 
biological, geological, geographical, agri- 
cultural, and census facts thirty to sixty 
days before I could get the same facts 
from the Government Bulletin, upon 
which the average country editor depends. 

What I get out of my trips to New 
York of particular value to my peculiar 
business, other fellows are getting for 
their peculiar businesses or professions. 
The grocer, the butcher, the baker, the 

ruggist, the dry-goods merchant and 
the milliner, the plumber, the automobile 
salesman, the lawyer, the doctor and 
the dentist, the preacher, the teacher 


As if across å desk 


“New York is calling!” says 
the operator in San Francisco. 
And across an entire continent 
business is transacted as if 
across a desk. 


Within arm's length of the man 
with a telephone are 70,000 
cities, towns and villages con- 
nected by a single system. 
Without moving from his chair, 
without loss of time from his 
affairs, he may travel an open 
track to any of those places at 
any time of day or night. 


In the private life of the indi- 
vidual the urgent need of instant 
and personal long distance 
communication is an emergency 
that comes infrequently—but it 
is imperative when it does 
come. In the business life of 
the nation it is a constant neces- 
sity. Without telephone service 
as Americans know it, industry 
and commerce could not operate 


toward Better Service 


=: Bush Conservatory ae 


OPERA 


on their present scale. Fifty 
per cent more communications 
are transmitted by telephone 
than by mail. This is in spite 
of the fact that each telephone 
communication may do the 
work of several letters. 


The pioneers who planned 
the telephone system realized 
that the value of a telephone 
would depend upon the number 
of other telephones with which 
it could be connected. They 
realized that to reach the great- 
est number of people in the 
most efficient way a single sys- 
tem and a universal service 
would be essential. 


By enabling a hundred 
million people to speak to each 
other at any time and across 
any distance, the Bell System 
has added significance to the 
motto of the nation’s founders: 
“In union there is strength.” 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
l AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
ro One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


CHICAGO 


An Institution of National Prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 


EXPRESSION 


LANGUAGES 
DANCING 


MUSIC 


Unsurpassed faculty of more ten 80 instructors, including many world 
renowned artists, Special courses for 
teachers and soloists leading to the Free Master School 
Oniy Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive Student 
Dormitories with exclusive use of buildings 
Fall term now opened. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 
catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


A.M.JONES. Registrar. 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Passage for every purse on 
U. S. Government Ships 


F you are going to Europe, travel 

on your own ships. They are 
unsurpassed in combination of 
luxury, service, speed and econ- 
omy. Accommodations are within 
the means of all, from $120 for 
passage on a one cabin ship to 
suites de luxe on the famous 
George Washington. 

“Cabin” passage simply means 
first-class comfort without first- 
class expense. On five of the splen- 
did ships of the “522” type first 
and second-class distinctions have 
been abolished. They carry only 
cabin passengers a d third-class. 
These are the “Ships of Democ- 
racy” on which you can get cabin 
passage to Europe for $120! 

Accommodations on Govern- 
ment-owned ships, operated by 
the United States Lines, strike 
every note, from solid, happy, 
comfort to. almost unimaginable 
luxury. And the service and cuisine 
on every ship of the Lines are mak- 
ing devotees of the Americans who 
travel on them. 

Send the blank today and learn 
about your great ships! 


Write for Booklet 


Send the coupon below today for your 
Government's authoritative travel book- 
let and full information about the ships 
that offer these amazingly low rates. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Section ashington, D. C. 
U. S. 1067 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Booklet giving travel facts and.-also 
information regarding U. S: Government ships. 
I am considering a trip to Europe O to the 
Orient O to South America O. 1 would travel 
lst class O 2nd O 3rd O. 


Jf 1 go date will be about... 
My NOME sche moran sche chests rn a aa 
Business or Profession 
My Street No. or R. F. D......... 


Town.. -State -= 


United States Lines 


Moore and McCormack, Inc. 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 
45 Broadway New York City 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Section 1067, Washington, D. C. 


| a-gun who makes his home in a town of 


| case at least twice a year, and go to New 
| York. Better still, pack up two suit cases 
| and take the wife—if there is a wife to | 
| take. And then don’t keep the wife tag- | 
| ging around after you day after day; but | 


| that interest you don’t always interest 


| twenty thousand inhabitants; it is_ the 
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and the student, the farmer, the fisher- ` 
man, the tired mother, and the bored wife 
—all can find their own, and a lot of it, 
in New York. And if they can’t get to 
New York, there is some city within a 
night’s ride of their home that will give 
them the change of environment, the new 
contacts, the new ideas, and the reactions 
they need. | 

My advice to every two-legged son-of- 


ten thousand to twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants, more or less, is to pack up a suit 


give her a shopping guide, a sight-seeing | 
guide, and some crisp new bills, and let her 
find what she wants to find; the things 


her, and vice versa with a vexatious “V.” 
Your wife will get a lot out of New York 
too and will understand why you like to | 
go to New York so often. And if New | 
York women look better to you than your 
own home-steeped domestic partner, just 
a few trips to New York will give the wife 
the cue to what’s wrong with her own 
make-up, and you may be thrilled by the | 


| transformation in your own mate. If I 


couldn’t take my wife to New York at 
least once a year, I’d deny myself a trip 
and send her alone. 


T THE same time, I would advise the 
tongue-and-grooved New Yorker to 
getout of his own big burg at least once a 
year and visit any small town of ten to 


millions upon millions of small-town folks 
in America who have made New York; 
without them New York could not sell its 
wares, New York’s financial district would 
collapse like a bubble, and millions of 
lights would go out on Broadway. New 
York is what it is because we small-town 
folks have got to have a trading and | 
financial center somewhere and New York 
happens to be it. 

The New Yorker should know his coun- 
try as well as the country knows its New 
York. If I can learn things from the 
New Yorker, Mr. New Yorker needn’t 
think he can’t learn a few things in Eliza- 
beth City. A gulp of the fresh air and an 
inoculation with some of the leisureliness 
and good fellowship of the rural town will 
invigorate and humanize the hard-driving 
New Yorker, just as a trip to New York | 
energizes and enlivens the vigorous chap 
from the rural town. And then we’ve got 
to know each other and appreciate each 
other’s problems and viewpoints before 
we ever harmonize our interests and can 
get together for the good of America. 
When New Yorkers begin to get as much 
out of their country as a lot of us country- 
men have learned to get out of New York, 
we're going to have a friendlier, better, 
and more hopeful America. 


MERLE CROWELL’S article next 
month—‘‘Are You Discouraged About 
Your Business?’’—uses the wonder 
story of Thomas E. Mitten, president 
of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company, as the basis of an inspiring 
study of how old enterprises can be 


revived and new ones built up. 


Safety Plus Profit 


OUR money, in the Union Trust 
Company, is backed by over 60 
years of banking experience and a 
capital and surplus of $33,375,000. 


Rigid inspection by Federal & State 
bank examiners, the Cleveland 
Clearing House and our own Board 
of Directors guarantees stability. 


And your savings sent by mail from 
any part of the world, are constant- 
ly piling up a profit for you at 4% 
compound interest. 


An interesting booklet “A” ex- 


| plains the plan in detail. Write 
| for your copy today. 


7 
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r ti re) The Largest Selling j 


Quatity Poncii in the World 


UPERB and matchless, 
i vE provides pencil | 
luxury and pencil economy. No | 
breaking of ra Ay | 
17 Black Degrees and 3 Copying. | 
At all stationers and stores | 
American Lead Pencil Co. 
210 Fifth Ave. New York 


. Lucy Farrar 

Na Invested 

Hy at 7% 
= and "714% 


A Little Each Month 


Lucy Farrar’s family suffered a staggering 
loss when the schooner “Annie Laurie” went 
down in a storm, but Lucy had been quietly 
laying aside a definite part of the old vessel's 
earnings, month by month. When the news 
of the shipwreck arrived, Lucy showed her . 
husband a box well filled with first mortgage 
bonds paying 7% and 714% interest. 

You, too, can provide for the future by in- 
vesting regularly in Miller First Mortgage 
Bonds. You can pay a small sum each week or 
each month, as Lucy Farrar did, until the bond 
is yours. 

Write today for full story, “When Lucy 
Farrar’s Ship Came In,” and details of our 
Partial Payment Plan, 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 
Interest payable twice yearly 


To Yield 7% and 744% 


G.L.MILLER & ©. 
1304 Hurt Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 
“‘First—the Investor's Welfare’’ 


Ad 
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THE 
LAMP 
with the 
CLAMP 


Adjusto-[ite 


Adjusto-Lite is the handy, economical light for 
home, office, store, studio—everywhere good light is 
needed. HANGS—CLAMPS—STANDS. The name 
says it—it's quickly adjustable. A turn of the reflec- 
tor sends the light exactly where you want it. No 
glare—no eyestrain. And—economy. 

Solid brass; handsome, durable and compact. 
Clamp is felt-lined—ecan't scratch. 5-yr. guarantee. 


Complete with 8-ft. cord and screw socket with 2-piece | 


parallel plug. 
Get an Adjusto-Lite to-day. If your dealer doesn't 
earry it, order direct. 


S. W. FARBER 
141 So. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Prices in U. S. A., brass finish, $5; statuary bronze or nickel 
finish, $5.50. West of Mississippi, 25c per lamp additional. 


Fruitland Park land owners, not land men, 
desiring new settlers, offer you the opportunity 
of acquiring orange groves in this lake-jeweled 
highland section for only $140 an acre. Those 
in earnest write for book of actual photos and 
easy payment plan. BOARD OF TRADE, 
Room 317, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


Clark’s Round the World and MediterraneanCruises 
Jan. 23rd and Feb. 3rd, 1923; 120 days $1000 up; 
65 days $600 up. Programs ready. 

FRANK C. CLARK, 408 Times Building, New York 


Why Not 


Have TWO Incomes? 


OU can eventually build up 
an income that compares 
favorably with your present sal- 
ay if you start now buying 
INVESTORS BONDS and keep 


accumulating them. 
INVESTORS BONDS Pay 7% 


with safety—$7 a year on each $100. 
In Mis years money in these bonds doubles 
itself, 


INVESTORS BONDS are parts of 
first mortgages on high grade property. 
Millions of dollars have been sold with- 
out loss. Denominations as low as 
$100 can be bought on partial pay- 
ments $10 per month. 


Write today for interesting and valu- 


able literature, or ask your bank- 
er. Ask for Booklets No. M-125. 


Che INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


29 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 


Nell Cutter Lets Her 
Family Shift for Itself 


(Continued from page 22) 


dwelt on the meeting again with Sylvia 
McManus, her old girlhood friend, who 
had never married and who was a real , 
figure, now, in the business world. Exactly 
what income Sylvia was earning Nell did 
not know, except that it was beyond that 
of any man in Meadows. 


She found Sylvia, as usual, looking 
wonderfully young, with that smart air of 
knowing how to get about under all cir- 
cumstances, a little commanding way i 
which was neither arrogant nor bold. 

“Sylvia, you’re lovely! Tell me—do 1 
look right? I got my things in Dale City.” 

Sylvia McManus laughed. “You’re 
quite all right.” 

Nell went into ecstasies over the apart- 
ment. “Do you like it?” her hostess 
asked. “I’m getting tired of it myself. 
I’m thinking of changing to the New Van- 
deere.” She said it as casually as Nell 
would have mentioned putting the setting 
hens in the lower coop. 

In the days that followed, Nell discov- 


_ ered other things about her old chum that 


| longer orthodox. 


were as though she lived in another world. 
Sylvia was a good woman, but she was no 
She was eminently re- 
spectable, but not circumscribed. By the 
side of Nell’s own village limitations, she 
was as free as the winds that blow over 
the Kotzebue Sound. She had all sorts of 
friends . . . some married men among 
them. Apparently, she held no senti- 
ment for them, just a friendship which 
was both unaffected and cordial. It 
was a new condition to Nell. And quite 
natural and pleasant, she decided. She 
thought of Meadows, where the most 


| audacious mingling among the married 


set consisted in cutting advertisements in 
two to match the halves for supper part- 
ners. She was ashamed to think how nar- 
row and provincial they were. 


URING the week, Nell Cutter reveled 

in her new environment like a bather 
in the surf. She attended theatres, musi- 
cales, and an art exhibit, met, among a 
host of others, an actor of whom she had 
read, an illustrator whose name was 
known wherever a magazine went, and a 
poet whose works she loved. 

And then—at the end of the seventh 
day—there was a crisis in her visit, in her 
very life itself, no less precipitate because 
it was merely mental. 

The evening was stormy, and the two 
friends decided to retire early. It was an 
intense relief to Nell Cutter, for she 
wanted to be alone to think. She went 
into the dainty guest-chamber, quietly 
closed the door, turned out the lights and 
sat down by the window. She could hear 
the low muffled roar of the storm and the 
equally low muffled roar of traffic, which 
swirled about the city of big worth-while 
things. Bravely she faced the torturing 


‘idea that had been growing in her mind. 


It was folly to be dishonest longer with 
herself. She had made a mistake in marry- 
ing. This was the life for which she was 
really meant. Every instinct told her 
that she fitted in here as though to the 
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197,000 per- 
sons sat on a hillside 
in Forest Park back 

in 1914 and viewed the Pageant 

and Masque of St. Louis, en- 
acted by 5,000 of their fellow 
townsmen, the people of Sr. 

Louis learned to do things with 

unity. Out of this notable 

spectacle a new vision of the 
future was unfolded. The new 
spirit of St. Louis asserted itself. 


Nationally, the same unity 
of action put over the Liberty 
Loan campaigns and other war 
activities. St. Louis has put this 
concerted effort and collective en- 
thusiasm to work for the com- 
munity’s progress. 


The St. Louis Municipal Open- 
Air Theater was among the first 
of these great civic projects. Then 
followed the annual season of 
municipal opera; the St. Louis 
Fashion Show; the greater St. 
Louis Zoo; and now a $76,000,000 
bond issue campaign for general 
civic improvements. 


The New Spirit 


This new spirit directed toward the 
city’s commercial aspects brought forth 
municipal docks to facilitate water trafhe 
to the ports of the world; a package-car 
system of fast freight delivery service 
from St. Louis; and a rearrangement now 
under way of St. Louis’ 26 railroads and 
terminal facilities, increasing the already 
distinctive advantages of this big market. 


These are some of the ways in which 
St. Louis is helping its industries and 
commercial houses to get and hold busi- 
ness. St. Louisans are working together. 


St. Louis is a good city to live in, 
work in and play in. 


Send for our free illustrated booklet “St, Lowis 
—The Home City.” It will interest you, 


ST.LOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, USA. 
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“The Fun in radio is- 
building your own” 


HERE is far more pleasure in building your own radio set 
than in just buying it ready-made. 
yourself you know the purpose of every part. 


When you make it 
Experimenting 


to get distant stations becomes an absorbing game. 
The Sleeper Radio Corporation offers a wonderful series 


of construction sets. 


All the difficult work is done. 


The 


sets are packed ready for assembly with ordinary house 
tools and easily understood instructions specially prepared 
by M. B. Sleeper, Editor of ‘‘Radio & Model Engineering.” 
The parts are all standard equipment and can be used again 
for different combinations. You can buy Sleeper Construction 
Sets from radio and electrical dealers at a fraction of the 


cost of finished sets. 


Ask your dealer to show you the set listed below or write the 
SLEEPER RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. 10, 88 Park Place, New York 
City. Complete catalog of Sleeper Products sent on request. 


Sleeper Construction Set, Type 2600 
PRICE $47.12. trol, variometer for tuning plate 


circuit, detector and two-ste 
ing for amplifier drilled an 
bled for mounting, including mahogany ca 


Consists of long range tuning con- 


amplifier, panels and mount- 
engraved, tuang unit assem- 
inet. Range 


600-1400 meters. Only tools necessary are screw driver, 
pliers, and soldering iron. Only auxiliary articles needed 


are tubes, batteries and head 'phones. 


This set would cost 


you, if purchased completely assembled, at least $150.00. 


You save the difference. 


SLE 


EPER 


adio 


CONSTRUCTION SETS 


CONDENSED set of health rules—many of 
which may be easily followed right in your 
own home, or while traveling. You will find in 
this little book a wealth of information about 
food elements and their relation to 
physical welfare; also effective weight 
control diets, acid and bland diets, 
laxative and blood-building diets, 
and diets used in the correction of 
various chronic maladies 

The book is for free circulation. Not 
a mail-order advertisement, Name 
and address on card will bring it 

without cost or obligation. 
HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 

214 Good Health Building, 
Battle Creek, Mich 


Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Freesias—all these 
lovely Spring flowers should 
be planted NOW. Immense 
stocks of Peonies, Iris, Phlox 
and scores of most popular 
hardy Perennials to make flower gardens that last for 
years You should get this helpful Garden Guide, 
including premium offer 
If not a recent customer, write for it TODAY—men- 
tioning this paper 


John Lewis Childs Inc- 
Floral Park-N-Y- 


station born. She had been as clever as 
Sylvia in college days. She, too, would 
have made good in the business world of 
which Sylvia was an integral part. If she 
had only been strong enough to put Ed 
out of her life fifteen years before, she, 
also, would have been prominent in the 
world of women now, prosperous and free. 
The children? Of course she loved them 
now; but if she had not married they sim- 
ply would never have existed. 

“We had equal chances, Sylvia and I,” 
she thought enviously. “Sylvia has 

rogressed, and I’ve dair She 
kaz a keen, penetrating, business-trained 
mind. And Z have a currant-jelly, flat- 
iron, romper-pattern mind.” Suddenly 
she- felt vehemently angry that this was 
so. Having only one precious life to live, 
why must she live it in the wrong environ- 
ment? Everywhere people were in niches 
in which they did not along. Square 
pegs in round holes! Why should she 
not go to Ed bravely and honestly, and 
tell him this? Ed was nothing if not fair. 
He would see it as she did. There would 
be no disgusting quarrel, not the slightest 
move toward divorce, just a complete 
understanding that they should live their 
separate lives as each saw fit. 


WE an inherent capacity for organi- 
zation, she began making plans. Some 
were faulty, others completely worthless, 
but at last she feit she eoaid peé a solu- 
tion: They would keep the home just as 
it was. “Home” was the word she used, 
not stopping to think that a house from 
which the soul has fled is nothing but so 
many square feet of lath and plaster and 
shingles. Yes, that was the best plan, she 
thought. Ed and Gramma still living 
there, with Opal to work for them. 
Gramma would rather like being her own 
boss again. Craig and Nicky could stay 
at Uncle Sammie’s and go to the consoli- 
dated school. It wasn’t far. Ed could 
see them often. Why, some people 
placed their boys in schools abroad, seein 
them but once a year. Josephine cea 
either come with her to the city or go toa 
reliable girls’ school. The baby? He was 
the snag on which the whirling, eddying 
thoughts of her mind always stuck. She 
couldn’t seem to think of Ed without his 
baby boy toddling to meet him, windin 
chubby arms around his leg. ‘“‘Help!”’ E 
would always call in mock fright. “He’s 
got me in atrap!” At which the baby 
would chuckle jubilantly. But, then, the 
whole thing would take courage and en- 
ergy to put across. One couldn’t expect 
results in anything without effort. So she 
would have to bring the baby with her. 
With an instinctive sense of her capability 
she knew she would soon be where she 
could hire a trained nurse for him. 

Suddenly she was aroused from her 
wanderings into the Elysian Fields of her 
dreams by Sylvia tapping at her door. 
“Nell, are you awake? Meadows is call- 
ing you.” 

At the telephone there was hideous de- 
lay. Nell’s heart was in her throat. 
Something had happened at home. Time 
and again the operator attempted to get 
satisfactory connections. inally she 
spoke: “It is impossible to get the party 
calling. The storm has broken the wires.” 
Nothing definite . . . nothing but that far- 
away call from the eerie wires of the air. 
It had come from out the dark night like 
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the call of a bittern for its mate. Only 
distress could have sent it. 

Nell hung up the receiver, every fiber of 
her body taut with suspense and anxiety. 

“Don’t worry; you'll get a telegram,” 
Sylvia assured her. 

“No,” Nell said stonily; “you can’t send 
a telegram from Meadows after six.” She 
got out her time tables. Yes, she could 
start that night, but it would get her no- 
where. For hours she would have to wait 
at Poplar Junction. At five in the morn- 
ing she would leave. Quietly she went 
into her room, shut the door and packed 
her bag. Mechanically she undressed and 
went to bed. Something had happened. 

Lying there in the grim midnight of her 
anxiety, out of the chaotic condition of 
her mind she evolved the decision that 
one of six things had happened. She 
knew it as definitely as though an occult 
power were hers: 

1. Ed was drowned. 

2. The baby had one of those terrible 
summer diseases which swoop down un- 
looked for—spinal meningitis, perhaps. 

3. Josephine, riding over the country 
highways with the Mellons, had been in- 
jured or killed in an auto wreck. 

4. Craig, with his craze for investigat- 
ing machinery, had fallen from the top of 
Uncle Sammie’s windmill. 

5. Nicky, his love for dogs amounting 
to recklessness, had been bitten by a 
strange mad one. 

6. Gramma, with her irregular heart, 


had died suddenly. 


pa. 


VER and over in cold tenseness she 
sorted out the items. Life without Ed 
—Why, to take Ed away was to break her 
very mind and heart and body in twain. 


Murphy Da-cote 
Life without the patter of the baby’s new, 


= F > 4 ' 
wobbling footsteps; without her only, the next thing to a professional job! 


loved daughter; without serious-eyed Ne If you can spare your shabby car for a couple of weeks or more, 

Craig, or mischievous Nicky, or kind old sd by all means take it to a professional painter. He’ll build up a 

Gramma. If she had only stayed home or de luxe finish equal or superior to the original showroom job. 

fone happily with them to Wood Lake! Six to ten coats—very likely Murphy materials. Worth every 
cent it costs. 


3 Card, 
L 


ike the leaves of an old scrapbook she iF 
turned over and over little scenes of their ÀA But, if you must use it right along, do what two million other men 
former vacations. It seemed the loveliest NY have done. Repaint it yourself. At home. In an afternoon, with Murphy 
thing on earth—the memory of those sim- Aus Da-cote. Your professional man will tell you this is the next best thing. 
ple camping trips, when they had all been KY Da-cote is finest pigments ground with the same Murphy Varnish 
together, alive, well, and contented. Gi) which master painters have used for half a century on their best work. 
Her prosaic everyday work at home RB It’s so smooth and creamy, you can’t help getting good results from 
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Be 


appeared now, a glorified, beautiful thing. Da-cote. Brush marks melt away after each stroke, leaving a surface 


She had come to the land of her heart’s OGI) like satin. Dries overnight. Next day you have a car! 
desire, and lo! the only land she wanted ny Da-cote is also fine for renewing all wood and metal surfaces. In- 


was the dear, substantial one of everyday terior or exterior. Wonderfully durable. Your dealer has it in black 


7 
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ha penings. a and white and ten standard colors. 
n the first hours of the morning she fell Sa è ° 
into a short, troubled sleep, to waken to N Murphy Univernish 


the ghastly uncertainty of what the day 
might bring forth. As the clouds in the 
east lifted, she dressed. Sylvia, insisting 
on a bite of breakfast, tried to reassure 
her. “Why, Nell, if I were worried every 
time I receive a message! . . . But then, I 
realize I’ve no one so close to me.” 

As she tried with outward calm to sip 
her coffee, Nell began to tell her old chum 
good-by. “Sylvia, I want you to know 
that up to the moment of that call I had 
one of the most glorious times imaginable. 
And I want to make a confession before I 
leave: Up to that moment, I was envying 
you from the bottom of my heart—your 

sition, your prosperity, your freedom. 

was even trying to find a plan to lift out 
of the way all the obstacles to my own 
freedom.” 

Sylvia McManus reached a well-kept 


4 Will Brighten Your Home 


A dozen places around the house are showing signs of age and Wear. Brighten them 
up with a coat of Univernish. More fun than work. Takes little time and leaves a 
finish like new. Univernish is Murphy professional varnish in cans for home use. 
Ot course it won’t turn white. Wonderful for wear. Not affected by scalding water, 
soap or even ammonia. Your dealer has it clear and in six wood colors. Ask 
for color card. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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After wasting 15 yrs. in an office, made 
over $3,000 the first year with 


“My entry into the 
business world was as 
othce boy in a large 
importing house in 
New York,” writes A. 
J. McDonald, a Fuller 
Man at Philadelphia. 
“Then I got as far as 
Chief Clerk, but al- 
though considered a 
very important posi- 
tion, my salary after 15 years was only $25 
a week. 

“I tried to better myself with other con- 
cerns, but found I could not hope for much 
greater remuneration. Iwasinarut. Then, 
by some fortunate chance, selling Fuller 
Brushes was called to my attention. I de- 
cided to give it a trial, and did. Although 
I had no selling experience, I found at the 
end of the first year that I averaged $60.13 
a week in earnings. Because of my success 
I was promoted to Branch Manager. Then 


Fuller—now District Mgr. 


after a year and a half I was again pro- 
moted to be a District Manager, and sent 
to Philadelphia to take charge of that dis- 
trict. Last year my earnings were prac- 
tically 10 times greater than in my former 
position, although I had been with Fuller 
Brush Company but five years. 

“Until I joined Fuller Brush Company 
I did not know what it was to take pleasure 
in my work, but Mr. Fuller’s motto ‘With 
equal opportunity to all, and due consider- 
ation for each person involved in the trans- 
action, a business must succeed,’ explains 
why the Fuller Organization is so enthu- 
siastic and successful. 

“One of the most advanced teachers of 
Salesmanship says: ‘There is no other or- 
ganization in the United States that fur- 
nishes as great an opportunity right now 
as The Fuller Brush Company offers.’ 

“After my own experience and success 
with Fuller, this expresses my ideas ex- 
actly.” 


The same Opportunity is open to you! 


Opportunity for a few more ambitious men,—men who can make good selling Fuller Brushes, and 
g g 


then be promoted to higher positions, for there will be many such opportunities. 


succeed too fast to suit us. 


No Fuller Salesman can 


Write for booklet Out of the Rut,” telling of the remarkable success and advancement manv other 
Fuller Men have made, coming from positions where there was no chance for advancement in either posi- 


tion or earnings. 
up in telephone book). 


Don't wait for this book, but get in immediate touch with nearest Fuller Office (look 
Evening appointments made, if desired. Or, address Sales Manager, Dept. R. A. 


The Fuller Brush Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Branches in over 200 cities. 


klip 


Hidden in flavory flakes 


dainty 
The 


There is a rolled wheat 
which makes bran delightful. 
name is Pettijohn’s. 


It was created to supply a break- 
fast delicacy for particular folks. 

The bran is in flake 
form. Each flake is hid- 
den in a flavory bit of 
wheat. 

Try Pettijohn’s. Learn 
how your family enjoys 


it. It will become a 
favorite breakfast dish. 
The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Positive relief for 


Tired, Aching Feet 


—with Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer 


Does a forenoon’s work, an afternoon’s 
shopping, or an eyening’s dancing leave 
you utterly tired out? 

If so, if your feet ache and burn, if 
your ankles pain and your toes feel 
cramped and your whole body seems to 
throb with weariness, look to your feet 
for the cause. 

You need something to remove the 
excessive strain upon your feet and to re- 
balance your body’s weight. Dr. Scholl’s 
Foor-Eazer, a scientific device developed 
by Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, will give you im- 
mediate and permanent relief. 


Go to the shoe or department store in your 
town featuring Dr. Scholl's Foot Comfort Service, 
and have the foot expert ft your feet with 
Dr. Scholl's Foot-Eazer. 

Write for free book, “The Feet and Their 
Care.” Address The Scholl Mfg. Co., Dept. 210, 
213 W. Schiller St., Chicago. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


hand across the little breakfast table and 
placed it over Nell’s. “Nellie,” she said 
gravely, “for everything in this world we 
pay the price. You bought your lovely 
family with your freedom; and the price | 
pay for freedom is—heartache. I have an 
infinite capacity to love—and no hus- 
band. I have the heart of a mother—and 
no child. We say the world progresses, 
and it does. Women have come up out of 
slavery and serfdom; they can stand 
shoulder to shoulder now with the men of 
the business, scholastic, and political 
world. But there are some fundamentals 
to which the normal woman will always 
look with longing eyes. In the last analy- 
sis, nothing can take the place of them: 
Love, home, children. I’ve put my heart 
and soul into the business, and results 
show it. I’m rather justly proud of what 
Pve accomplished. And yet—all 1 want 
is a corner of my own, green and shady 
and restful, where I may sit and rock the 
... baby I never had.” 


XO BE sure the engineer did not know 
it, but Nell Cutter ran the train that 

morning. Straight in her seat she sat and 
pushed the big engine with her body. The 
short wait at Poplar Junction seemed in- 
terminable. Wakeland!...Osborne!!. .. 
Meadows!!! Old Mr. Jarman, one of the 
neighbors, was standing on the platform. 
In an agony Nell asked him, “What has 
... happened at our house?” 

“Can't prove it by me. qo got in 
myself, on Number Six. I'll take you 
home. Left my car standin’ here. I say 
Meadows is the only place in the country 
you could leave a car parked by the deepo 
all night.” 

They rounded the corner of Sycamore 
Street. The low, rambling house stood in 
a flood of noon sunshine. The front door 
was open. Softly she went in. She could 
hear voices in the dining-room. To her 
sensitive ear they seemed low, murmuring, 
as of someone comforting another. With- 
out sound she came to the dining-room door. 

The table was set. There was food 
upon it. Nay more, there were people 
gathered about it partaking of that food. 
Gramma was there, her heart evidently 

umping along at its regular rate. The 
baby was there, his spine sturdily holding 
up his fat, square body. Ed was there, no 
fowers dripping Ophelia-like on his hair 
nor other evidence of having been in the 
water. Josephine was there, unscarred 
and unscathed from her late automobile 
accident. Craig was there, dexterously 
using all his erstwhile broken limbs to 
reach an appalling length down the table 
and spear a slice of bread. Nicky was 
there, with white froth on his mouth, but 
it came from a glass of fresh, creamy milk 
and not from hydrophobia. They were 
all there, eating heartily. 

Josephine was the first to look up. 
With a cry, the little girl was upon her 
mother. Immediately Nell found herself 
sucked down into a very maelstrom of 
arms. And she, who had been about to 
weep from the dizzy reaction, found her- 
self laughing, even if a bit hysterically. 

Over the heads of the children she asked: 
“Why did you ’phone, Ed? What was 
the matter?” 

“Matter?” Ed was cheerfully matter- 
of-fact. “Why, I just called you up to tell 
you we all got home sooner than we ex- 
pected, and it wouldn’t make us sore if 
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you’d come back, too. But I couldn’t get 
ou, on account of the storm I guess. 
hy? Were you worried?” 

“Worried? Oh, Ed! And how did you 
all happen to come home before your time 
was up?” 

“Everybody got homesick, I guess. I 
know I was good and ready to come. 
Maybe I’m getting old, but I can’t say 
sloshing around in steaming rubber boots 
and soaking up water and gasolene is all 
that it’s cracked up to be.” 

Out of a perfect avalanche of talk, the 
mother was able to hear from Josephine, 
“T got awful tired of dressing up and doing 
stiff things. I just died to come home, 
where you feel easy.” And Craig putting 
in, ‘‘I never liked it very well at che last. 
I had to pull turnips. Gee, I hate tur- 
nips!” nd Nicky’s complaint, “Aunt 
Lizzie, she kept having me wash myself 
all the time. don’t need to wash again 
for quite a while.” The baby, whose vo- 
cabulary was as limited as his experience, 
hid his face in his mother’s neck, and said, 
“‘Mom-mom.” 

“And you, Gramma, did you have a 
good time?” 

Gramma flushed. “I hate to say it, but 
it was alittle disappointing. She’s changed 
so. She talked of nothing but her various 
illnesses and those of her friends. She 
was always telling the details, how some- 
body had a tumor as large as a grapefruit, 
or that they took so many quarts of water 
from someone when they tapped him. It 
was very gruesome and tiresome. She 
slept in her chair a great deal, and when 
she’d waken, she’d begin again: ‘I forgot 
to tell you about Cousin Laura’s gall- 
bladder. They took seventeen stones. ..’” 

Ed and Nell had a good laugh over 
Gramma’s tale of woe, and then Ed put 
the whole thing into a nutshell: “Anyway, 
I’ve found out what a vacation is for. Te 
isn’t that you have such a darned good 
time when you're on it as that you’re so 
ready to get back into the good old com- 
fortable work-harness again.” 


[E WAS in the evening, when the two 
were alone, that Ed said: “I haven’t 
asked about Sylvia. How is she?” 

“Oh, big and broad, vitally interested in 
all the new movements and very pros- 
perous, but not what you’d call happy.” 

“How about you? Misdaws and three 
meals per look pretty tame Pll bet.” 

“No!... Pil tell you, Ed. If a town 
like Meadows is your home, and the peo- 
ple you care for most in the world are 
there, why, then, Chicago and New York 
and London and Paris haven’t very much 
to offer.” 

“Glad to hear you say it, Mrs. Cutter. 
I had an idea that being with Sylvia and 
doing her kind of things might make you 
feel discontented.” 

For the flicker of an eyelash, Nell had a 
wild notion to tell Ed about her mental 
pone of the past week, how she had 

een to the end of the world and back 
again. Then she thought better of it. For 
one thing it had been an emotional trip— 
that journey of her mind—and she was 
too tired to live it over. And Ed? Good, 
reliable, lovable Ed, could he follow her on 
that swallow’s flight, or understand if he 
followed? So she only laughed, and said 
uite casually, “Thank you kindly, Mr. 

sutter, I’m very well satisfied with my 
’umble lot.” 


Dont Scour Teeth! 


You Wouldn’t Scour the Piano Keys 


OU would not use a grit cleaner on your ivory piano 
keys. You know what it would do to them. Ivory and 
teeth are first cousins—made of the same basic substance. 
Every time you scratch your teeth, you remove part 
of the surface. You can use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream during a long lifetime without injury to the 
enamel of your teeth. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 
“Washes” and Polishes —Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


1. Loosens Clinging Particles 
The most trustworthy tooth cleanser for habitual use is one that 
offers the combined action of fine, non-gritty precipitated chalk and 
pure soap. Thus, in Colgate’s you get what modern science finds best. 
More dentists prescribe Colgate’s than any other dentifrice. The 
rely on the merit guaranteed by a reputation of 116 years for “Tru 
in Advertising — Honesty in Manufacture.” 


2. “Washes” Away 


Gritty, soapless pastes may show “quick results.” If you scoured away 
your skin Nature could replace that. Silverware scoured with grit 
can also be restored if damaged. But Nature will not replace tooth 
enamel once it is worn away. It is better to use a safe dental cream 
now than suffer years of regret later on. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Est. 1806 
New York 


Colgate’s cleans teeth thor- 
oughly —no dentifrice does 
more. A LARGE tube costs 


25 cents —why pay more? 


Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 
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Complete Office 
Outfit-plate-glass 
mirror, nickel- 
plated towel rack 
and150ScotTissue 


Towels—all for $3. 
See it at your 
dealer’s 


Don’t confuse ScotTissue 
Towels with harsh, non-ab- 
sorbent paper towels. Look 
Jor the name on every towel. 


Every ScotTissue Towel contains millions of soft 
Thirsty Fibres, which absorb four times their 
w in water. They make ScotTissue the 
quickest-drying, most satisfactory towels made. 


ou adre , 
certain 


of safety~ 


Sure of comfort and convenience, when you use 
ScotTissue Towels. Because you get a clean, 
fresh, white towel for every wash-up—a towel you 
are the first to touch, use but once—then throw 
away. A soft, absorbent towel that dries your skin 
instantly and leaves a soothing sense of freshness. 


Thirsty Fibre, found only in ScotTissue Towels, 
gives them their wonderful drying powers and 
makes it possible and pleasant to have ‘Clean 
Hands in Business.” 


ScotTissue Towels provide the ideal economical 
service for every washroom. They cost so little— 
50 cents for 150 towels (that’s three delightful 
dries for a cent) and even less by the case. And 
they’re so easily obtained. 


Your druggist, stationer, or department store 
will gladly supply your requirements regularly. 


Try our new, handy 10c pack of 25 towels. 


Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco 


Scoflissuclowe 


for Clean Hands in Business? os +.. 


Colors: 
Black, White, 


Cordovan Brown, 
Gray, Navy, 
African Brown, 
Silver Gray, 
Russian Calf, 
Nude and 

Polo Gray. 


\Shese Lustrous 


Sheer Silk Hose 
© A Dollar fifty the Pair 


OU’LL hardly think it possible that such 
handsome hosiery can be had for so little 
cost. 


Yet, here are pure thread silk stockings, made 
with 8inch extra elastic mercerized hem top, four 
ply heel and toe, high spliced silk heel, back 
seam and fashion marks—all the appearance of 
full-fashioned hose, and with seamless comfort 
in the foot—for only $1.50 a pair. (East of the 
Rockies.) 

At this price, you can well afford several pair of 
these smart looking, long wearing hose. 
Ask your dealer for No. 903, or if he 
does not carry them, order direct, en- 
closing remittance and state size—8 to 
1014—and colors desired. Your order 
will be promptly filled, postpaid. 


Cooper, Wells & Company 
204 Vine Street 


The Power of 
Frankness in Business 


(Continued from page 33) 


superior brand of enamel-lined kitchen 
ware, then coming into general use. Into 
this plant went high hopes, all the cash 
that he and his brother Stuart could raise, 
and sixty thousand dollars of borrowed 
capital. i 

hen the first carload of goods was 
ready, the two brothers, as proud as 
Punch, climbed the car and had their pic- 
tures taken. Three weeks later the car 
was back in the railroad yards, its entire 
conteats rejected because of faulty manu- 
facture. There were no pictures taken 
this time! 

This was the start of three years of per- 
sistent reverses, in which new methods of 
manufacture had to be worked out and a 
new organization built up. The enamel- 
ware industry was having the growing 
pains of youth: prices were being eut gen- 
erally. Soon the infant company found 
that it was not only being undersold but 
that it could not meet market prices and 
still manufacture goods at a profit. 

Loss followed loss, until the $60,000 of 
borrowed money was gone. Then, Coon- 
ley went out and sold himself, rather than 
his business, to other bankers, who agreed 
to put in $50,000 of new capital and give 
Coonley a chance to work out a revised 
plan. 

Meanwhile, he had taken the entire 
burden on his own shoulders, becoming 
president, production manager, sales 
manager, and efficiency engineer. One 
third of the time he was on the road, sell- 
ing the produces of the Coonley Manufac- 
turing Company; one third of the time he 
was in the factory, directing the making 
of what he had sold; most of the remain- 
ing third he consumed in persuading cus- 
tomers to keep what they had bought! 


WekN out by overwork and illness, 

Coonley was finally ordered away by 
his physician. For weeks he refused to go. 
In a back office he put a mattress on the 
floor. Every hour or two he would retire 
here, utterly exhausted, and sink down 
on the mattress for a short rest. Ten or 
fifteen minutes later he would be up and 
at work again! 

Coonley’s new plan of manufacture was 
to give up temporarily the quality idea and 
go in for quantity production. To make 
and sell cheaper products was his only 
hope of saving the company. He figured 
the turn-over necessary to bring a margin 
of profit, and inspired his workers to reach 
this goal. They attained it within a few 
months. For the first time the business 
was showing net earnings. 

This period of hurried production was 
beset with problems. Dealers accustomed 
to the former, high-priced, product often 
refused to accept the new, and Coonley 
would have to make flying trips to resell 
his orders. Invariably he laid all his 
cards on the table, telling exactly what 
the company was trying to do and why it 
was forced to do it. It is a matter of 
record that he held every customer. 

To this policy of candor in business 
dealings Coonley attributes not only the 


St. Joseph, Mich. | subsequent success of the company but a 
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major share of whatever else he has been 
able to accomplish. 

“T recall,” he told me, “that during this 
period of hurried production we shipped 
two carloads of goods to a high-grade 
jobber in St. Louis. In their haste, some 
of my men had inadvertently packed the 
ware in damp hay. Consequently, when 
it arrived the wire handles and tin covers 
had rusted. 

“The jobber wired an absolute refusal 
of the order. Facing a serious loss of sev- 
eral thousand dollars, I rushed to St. 
Louis. The moment I entered his office 
the jobber started to pitch intome. When 
he paused for breath, I sat down and be- 
gan to tell him all about our business, as 
clearly, as simply, as honestly, as I could 
tell it. I described our plans and ex- 
plained how we were trying to work them 
out. I assumed the blame for the condi- 
tion of the goods, and made no claim that 
our present products were as good as 
those we had made before. Before I had 
finished I had taken my factory and or- 
ganization all apart and spread it out on 
the table before him. 

“What happened? .. . Why, the jobber 
got so interested in us and our problems 
that he was all stirred up. He jammed his 
hat on his head and went out to help me 
sell the goods to another jobber, who was 
in a position to handle them just as they 
were. And after we found our way back 
to quality production, this same jobber 
was always one of our best patrons. 


“QNE day after the enamel-ware plant 
was well on its feet, a man came into 
my office. He was poorly dressed and ap- 
parently slightly Laes f I asked him to 
sit down. In a heart-to-heart talk he ex- 
plained that he was a small dealer in pow- 
ders and perfumes, and that he wanted to 
offer some of our wares as premiums. He 
was just getting started, however, and he 
hoped we would trust him with more 
goods than a strict analysis of his credit 
would warrant. 

“The perfect candor of my visitor’s re- 
marks made a strong impression on me. 
I gave him a more liberal credit than his 
circumstances warranted. This was the 
start of a most profitable account. To-day 
he is the second largest customer of the 
firm. 

“A comparatively recent experience of 
the Walworth company furnishes an even 
more convincing illustration of the power 
of candor. When the country was struck 
full force by the late business depression, 
our sales naturally slumped with discon- 
certing rapidity. From the very start I 
made it a point to mingle daily with our 
workers and keep them fully informed of 
the trend of business. Sales, finances, 

rospects, and perplexities, I laid frankly 
efore them—and they became keenly 
interested. 

“In December, 1920, I called our work- 
ers together and announced that we were 
going to reduce our prices 25 per cent. 
“War-time wages will have to come down, 
too,’ I explained. ‘Fortunately, the cost 
of living is dropping. I want you to select 
a committee to keep close watch of retail 
paces and as soon as they are appreciably 

elow the high level I shall reduce your 
wages accordingly.’ 

5 By the middle of January this com- 
mittee reported that the necessities of life 
were 15 per cent lower. I laid this report 


C Jo make lile better lor every man 
Is the dainty Gre-Maids daily plan 


- Copyright 
P 1922 
A. S. HINDS CO 


After Shaving 


The Beards of our Fathers have passed away 
And custom commands that we shave each day, 
But a daily shave done thoroughly well 

May make the thickest of skins rebel. 


Then you'll find HINDS CREAM is just the thing 
To banish the burn and silence the sting 

And in their stead bring a perfect treat 

Of cooling comfort that’s quite complete. 


All tender skins ’twill help and heal, 
Make drawn, dry faces softer feel 
And leave a joyous healthful glow 
That’s fine to see and great to know. 


So after shaving here’s the scheme 
Just use Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 


Agreeable and Effective for For the HANDS 
WINDBURN AND SUNBURN 

Apply the cream after 
To Prevent Sunburn, use Hinds Honey and Almond cleansing and drying. 
Cream before and after exposure; also morning and It will keep them in 
night to keep the skin soft. If the skin is inflamed and splendid condition. 
sore, do not rub it, but moisten a piece of soft linen or Always carry a bottle 
absorbent cotton with the Cream and gently pat the in your car, to remove 
tender surface; repeat until relieved. It will quickly grease and oil from 
cool the burned surface and prevent blistering or peeling. your hands. 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is selling everywhere, 50c and $1. 
Write for Trial Bottle, 6c. Traveler size 15c. postpaid. 


A. S. HINDS CO., Dept. 43, Portland, Maine, U.S. A. 
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A BIG RAISE in SALARY 


Is Very Easy to Get, if You Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others who doubled and trebled their 


salaries in a year’s time. 
it a pull? Don’t you think it. 
what he does, there is no sent 
and knowing what to do at the right time that doubles and 


never learn and then—all of asudden you knew how, and said in 
“Why, it’s a cinch if you know how. t 
getting a job with big money is no exception to the rule, 


big pay. A large number o! 


You wondered how they did it. Was 
When a man is hired he gets paid for exactly 
iment in business. It’s preparing for the future 


trebles salaries. 


Remember When You Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very first time? You thought that you would 


»” It’s the way with most things, 


surprise: 
and 
if you know how. 


WE WILL SHOW YOU HOW 


Without loss to you of a single working hour we can show you a sure way to success and 


because of our help—we want to help you. 


want and we will help you get it. Write or prin 


br 


& 


.Building Contractor 
. Automobile Engineer 


men in each of the positions listed are enjoying their salaries 


Make check on the coupon against the job you 


t your name on the coupon and mail it t 


ay. 


American School 
Dept. G-71, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


American School 


Architect 


Automobile Repairman 


‘Civil Engineer 


Structural Engineer 
Business Manager 
Cert. Public Accountant 
Accountant and Auditor 
kkeeper 3 
and Designer 


lant Furnish Your 


HOT WATER 


ou can have an abundant fi 
supply of hot water while 
healing plant is in operation and | 
SAVE THE COST of gas or 
olher fuel bills. Send for free 
booklet and give name of plumber, 
also kind of heating used. 
Excelso Heaters are sold by all 
| plumbers and sleamfillers. 
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before my people and announced a cor- 
responding cut in wages. The committee 
furnished everyone with a list of stores 
where clothing, groceries, and other goods 
could be bought at the new level. 

“As the depression grew worse, we were 


| forced to make new wage reductions. 


| peculiarly true in Coonley’s case. 
| courage, his inordinate capacity for work, 


Altogether, they totaled 40 per cent. In 
every instance I took the workers thor- 
oughly into my confidence. I showed 


| them why each cut was necessary, and I 


slashed my own salary along with the rest. 
As a result, the entire readjustment was 
made without a single complaint. 

“I could continue indefinitely to relate 
these adventures in candor. My experi- 
ence, however, varies little from that of 


| hundreds of other men. There is remark- 


ably little chicanery in big business oper- 
ations to-day. It doesn’t pay! Just now, 
for instance, I am in the midst of very 
important negotiations. I must first con- 
vince the other people of my honesty; 
second, of my intelligence; third, of my 
willingness to get in and work. But the 
moment they have accepted my honesty at 
its face value, the battle is two thirds won.” 

No study of successful achievement is 
wholly fair unless it takes into considera- 
tion the factor of personality. This is 


His 


would have carried him far by themselves, 
but I doubt that he could have accom- 

lished so much in so short a time if he 
had not been gifted with a personality of 
extraordinary charm and persuasiveness 


| —the personality of a master salesman. 


In speech and gesture he reminds one con- 
stantly of Charles M. Schwab, not so 
much by physical likeness as by similarity 


| of expression. There is the same sort of 


rare smile, the same attentive interest, the 
same compelling candor. The steel mas- 
ter’s eyes are brown, however, while 
Coonley’s are a deep blue. 


ANOTHER shaping influence in Coon- 
ley’s career is the unusual training he 
received asa youth. This was due to his 


| mother, who is still living, and of whom 


he speaks with the utmost reverence. 

His father, John Clark Coonley, after 
working several years as a teacher and 
lawyer, became interested in the manufac- 
ture of malleable iron castings. He was 
prospering to a degree when the panic of 
73 struck him. Later the walls of his 
factory were swept down by a tornado. 
Presently he founded the enterprise that 
ger into the Link Belt Company, and 

ranched out into a number of other un- 
dertakings, none of which became fully 
successful by the time of his early death. 
The widow was left with six children and 
a moderate income. Howard, next to the 
youngest, was six years old. 

The mother was a woman of indomit- 
able energy and a wide range of interests. 
Entertaining in the simplest fashion, she 
made her home the meeting place for 
people with fresh and worth-while views— 
friend and stranger alike. Anyone with a 
real message was welcome. Thus the 
house became a fascinating school, in 
which the boys mingled with such 
strangely assorted people as General 
Booth of the Salvation Army; Emma 
Goldman, the anarchist; Booker Wash- 
ington; Julia Marlowe, the actress; and 
many leaders in arts, sciences, and poli- 
tics. The aims and views of the visitors 


t 
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The Power of Frankness in Business, by THANE WILSON 


were discussed freely in the family circle. 
Coonley entered Harvard in the fall 
>f 4895. Before his graduation, four 
years later, he had already made his 
début in business. The most profitable of 
his father’s investments had been Ne- 
braska land mortgages, and now the agri- 
cultural regions of the Middle-West were 
passing through a boom period. The 
mortgages were being paid off rapidly. 
Eventually these payments, with the 
accumulated interest, had amounted to 
$60,000. The four brothers, anxious to 
put the money to work, decided that the 
finest tribute to their father’s memory 
would be to follow his example and rein- 
vest their capital in a new country. 
Following the advice of a friend experi- 
enced in Texas land, they bought and 
leased 110,000 acres in the southeastern 
““Panhandle,” and stocked them with 
seven thousand head of cattle and five 
thousand head of sheep. The accumulated 
mortgage money, of course, was quite in- 
adequate to swing such a deal. But Texas, 
the Vand of magnificent distances, capti- 
vated the imagination and invited plung- 
ing. Much of the land and stock was 
bought with borrowed money, and the 
four city-bred youths, long on courage 
but short on experience, found themselves 
embarked on an adventure that was des- 
tined to be crammed with both disaster 
and triumph. ` 
The two elder brothers were already in 
business. Howard was a junior in college, 
and his younger brother, Prentiss, was 
still in preparatory school. The Texan 
who ha advised the deal became over- 
seer of the ranches, and it was agreed that 
each of the brothers should spend a few 
weeks of each year on the newly acquired 
roperty. All questions of policy were to 
be decided by consultation. 


VENTUALLY the Texas venture ran 

into a squall. The dreaded “‘black leg” 
attacked the herds. Cattle swelled up and 
died like rats in a hole. In ten days the 
C. B. Livestock Company, as the four 
brothers called themselves, lost twelve 
hundred choice three-year-olds, just ready 
for the market. All their early profits 
were swept away. It was a case of renew- 
ing loans or facing the prospect of bank- 
ruptcy. They succeeded in the former 
alternative. 

This disastrous experience led the 
brothers to give up stock raising on a big 
scale and to try to recoup their fortunes 
at dry farming, which had proved prac- 
ticable in many sections of the West, but 
was practically unknown in the “Pan- 
handle.” They set aside ten thousand 
acres for experimental purposes and en- 
gaged the ranking dry farmer of the state 
to take charge of them. Two years of 
effort proved that maize, kaffir corn, bar- 
ley, and wheat could be raised profitably. 

There is scant room here to sketch one 
of the most interesting and dramatic de- 
velopments in the Southwest—a develop- 
ment in which Howard Coonley played an 
important part. How settlers were 
brought in from Nebraska, Kansas, and 
other wheat states; how the waterworks, 
the hotel, bank, lumber yard, and other 
structures of the mushroom village of 
Crosbyton were built on borrowed money 
—all these are stories in themselves. One 
accomplishment, however, must be told 
briefly: 
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Free Trial—Easy Payments 
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They must be stirred to activity by in- 
creased sound or they lose all sensitiveness. 


You can be the judge of hearing better 
and clearer by letting us loan you 
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One user writes “My hearing is so im- 
proved that I forget to use it at times’”— 
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nothing—But, don't let your hearing grow 
worse—Don’t buy any hearing aid until 
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to try the Acousticon. It will help you 
greatly and prove it without obligation. 
Send for your free trial today. 
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When further growth and the market- 
ing of crops were impeded by lack of rail- 
road facilities, the Coonleys pleaded with 
two transcontinental railroad systems to 
build a branch line to Crosbyton. Both 
roads refused. “Then we'll build our own 
line!” they declared. 

New York financiers refused to back 
the project, but the brothers finally com- 
municated their enthusiasm to two Chi- 
cago bankers of the younger generation, 
who advanced three hundred thousand 
dollars. So the Crosbyton and South 
Plains Railroad was slung forty miles 
across the plains to the Santa Fe tracks, 
and fitted up with a couple of second- 
hand locomotives and a few battered 
freight and passenger cars. When the 
road had proved a financial success, the 
Santa Fé was glad to buy it—which was 
just what the four brothers had planned 
in the first place. 

The crisis of the development came 
while the railroad was being built. At 
that time the seat of Crosby County was 
Emma, a village fifteen miles across the 
perie from Crosbyton. Residents of 

mma urged that the new railroad should 
run through or near the county seat. The 
plea was denied because it would increase 
measurably the cost of the line. There- 
upon the citizens of Emma decided that 
the Chicago tenderfoot must be run out 
of Texas. 

One evening, when an indignation 
meeting was sizzling in the Emma village 
hall, Prentiss Coonley walked boldly in, 
jumped to the platform, and proceeded to 
make an astonishing offer to the men who 
had threatened to shoot any of the family 
on sight. If Emma must be on the railroad 
line, he and his brothers would agree to 
move the village, buildings and all, across 
the prairie to Crosbyton, where each resi- 
dent would be presented with as much 
land as he already owned. The moving 
would be done free. Following acceptance 
of this offer, the Coonleys hired powerful 
tractors and made good their promise. 
Thus Crosbyton became the county seat. 


COONLEY’S story would be far from 
complete if reference were omitted to his 
service at Washington during the World 
War. In April, 1918, after the reorganized 
Walworth Company was smoothly under 
way, he was drafted as director of adminis- 
tration of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion and right-hand man to Charles M. 
Schwab. This was his fourth call to head 
important war activities. Business ties 
had forced him to decline the other three. 
His coordination of the activities of the 
Fleet Corporation was so successful that 
if the war had lasted three months longer 
all the other war-time activities would have 
been reorganized on the “‘Coonley plan.” 

“Whatever Coonley tackles, he sees 
through to the finish!” Schwab remarked. 
“That’s one of the reasons why he is in- 
valuable.” 

This comment hits another keynote of 
Coonley’s philosophy of life. 

“T want associates who have developed 
the habit of ‘following through’,” he said 
to me. “I tell my boys at home that I 
don’t care how many chines they start, so 
long as they finish all of them. To hold 
on, once you have set your teeth in—even 
if the reward seems incommensurate with 
the labor—makes success a habit instead 
of a hope.” 
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es 
Engineer 
i Remember how the engineer goes over 
his engine after a trip, cleaning and 
polishing the grimy metal with a hand- 


ful of oily waste? How spotless and 
bright it is when he gets through! 


y The housewife is the engineer of the 
household. The range is her engine, 

\ which can easily be kept shining bright 

j as new with a cloth moistened with 
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Curious Wave of 
Getting Hurt, if You 
Are Not Careful - 


(Continued from page 45) 


Ordinarily, you would not consider it 
any kind of an emergency if a fly lit on 
your nose; but if it happened while you 
were shaving, you would be annoyed and 
would want to get the fly off more quickly 
than usual. Without second thought you 
might do as M— did: With the razor in 
his right hand, still up to his face, he 
struck at the fly with his left hand. In 
doing so, he hit his wrist against the razor, 
severing an artery. 

But without even the excuse of a trifling 
emergency, you do scores of careless 
things every day. You open your morn- 
ing newspaper with a quick movement of 
both hands, so that the double pages will 
divide in the middle. You have done it 
many times before; but this morning a 
corner of the paper strikes you in the eye, 
painfully ‘injuring it. Or, while tuning 
your guitar you bend your head over it to 
listen closely to the twanging of the string; 
the string breaks—and you lose your sight. 
You may only be pasting trading stamps 
or coupons in a book; but you cut yourself 
on a sharp edge of the stamp, and the 
yellow dye of this stamp results in a 
severe infection. 


RECENTLY, a Baltimore man, while 
cleaning his clothes with gasolene, con- 
tinued smoking his pipe. An explosion 
caused the clothes he was wearing to take 
fire. He jumped out of the window, landing 
on aman in a hammock in the yard below. 
Of course the man in the hammock was 
pretty badly hurt; but he had enough 
presence of mind to wrap the other fellow 
in porch rugs and blankets, extinguishing 
the fire and saving a life. 

Ordinarily, it is the woman that is reck- 
less with inflammable and explosive clean- 
ing materials; and generally it is a man 
that goes looking for a gas leak with a 
lighted match. This man is not a myth. 
Repeated warnings have not abolished 
this kind of foolhardiness. Probably noth- 
ing can—except the explosion he sets off 
with his naked light. 

Certain minor accidents seem bound to 
happen to a man whose wife is on a vaca- 
tion. If the husband tries to do a little 
light housekeeping he is rather out of his 
element, and will burn himself on the 
stove. Or perhaps, having decided to in- 
dulge in a little treat while his wife is 
away, he brings home a lobster. In the 
kitchen, he seizes upon the carving knife 
as the most handy tool for cracking the 
claws, and he gets cut. 

At best, the carving knife is one of the 
most dangerous articles in the home. Not, 
however, because of its legitimate use in 
carving, but because it is pressed into 
service as a tack hammer, a screw driver, 
a can opener, a ruler, or even as a handy 
means of pulling down the kitchen win- 
dow shade, if the ring on the curtain cord 
happens to have gone up out of reach. 

nfection is one of the dangerous possi- 
bilities attendant upon the smallest acci- 
dents. We can often save ourselves from 
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ing step make you feel and 
look years younger. Today, to 
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of health, a sparkle in your eyes, a 
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There is some reason if you are not 
well, or if you do not weigh what you 
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But your exercise and diet must be 
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You, too, can keep or regain your youthful 
figure. My service is a service for YOU. 


My Booklet Free 


Write for my free booklet illustrating how 
to walk, stand and breathe. Tell me your 
height, weight and age. And if you have 
physical ailments, tell me about them. 
I never betray a confidence If I cannot 
help you, I will tell you so very frankly. 

Many of my most enthusiastic students are 
the wives or daughters of prominent physi- 
cians, My exercises are so easy, my instruc- 
tions so simple, that every woman can follow 
them. I KNOW that I can also help YOU— if 
you will write for my free booklet today. 


I can give you a part of my exercises on phon ph 
wey will send you atrial record for Fifty Gents. 
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How to speak 
and write 


Masterly English 


Thousands of people make little mistakes in their every- 


day English and don't know it. As a result of thou- 
sands of tests, Sherwin Cody found that the average 
person is only 614 efficient in the vital points of English. 
n a five-minute conversation, or in an average one- 
page letter, from five to fifty errors will appear. It is sur- 
prising how many experienced stenographers fail in spell- 

g such common words as ‘‘business,” "abbreviate," etc. 
It is astonishing how many business men say "between 
you and I” instead of “between you and me,” and use 
‘who” for “whom,” and mispronounce the simplest 
words. Few people know whether to use one or two 
“c's” or “m's” or “r's,” whether to spell words with 
“ie” or “ei,” and when to use commas in order to make 
their meaning absolutely clear. 


A REMARKABLE INVENTION 


Mr. Cody has specialized in English for the pagt twenty 
years. But instead of going along in the old way he has 
applied scientific principles to teaching the correct use of 
our language. He made tens of thousands of tests of his 
various devices before inventing his present method. In all 
his tests he found that the trouble with old methods is that 
points learned do not stick in the mind. In school you 
were asked to remember rules, and if you forgot the rules 
you never could tell what was right and what was wrong. 
or five years Mr. Cody worked almost day and night to 
find a way to replace bad habits In writing ands h with 
od on s. And as a result of his experience he evolved 
is wonderful new 


SELF-CORRECTING METHOD 


Mr. Cody was granted a patent on his unique device, and 
now he places it at your disposal. This invention is simple, 
fascinating, time saving and incomparably efficient. You 
do the lesson given on any page, then you see exactly how 
Mr. Cody himself would correct it. You mark your errors 
and check them in the first blank column. Next week you 
try that page again, on the second unmarked sheet, correct 
your errors, and check them in the second column. You 
see at a glance what you have learned and what you have 
failed to remember, until you have reached the 100% 
point in spelling, punctuation, grammar and expression. 


ONLY 15 MINUTES A DAY 


A remarkable advantage of Mr. Cody's course is the speed 
with which these habit-forming practice drills can be car- 
ried out. You can write the answers to fifty questions in 15 
minutes, and correct your work in five minutes more. You 
waste no time in going over the things you already know. 
Your efforts are automatically concentrated on the mis- 
takes you are in the habit of making, and through con- 
stantly being shown the right way, you soon acquire the 
correct habit in place of the incorrect habit. There are no 
rules to remember. There is no tedious copying. There is 
no heart-breaking drudgery. 


NEW BOOK FREE 


Every time you talk, every time you write, you show what 
you are. Your English reveals you as nothing else can. When 
you use the wrong word, when you mispronounce a word, 
when you misspell a word, when you punctuate incorrectly, 
when you use flat, ordinary words, you handicap yourself. If 
you feel your lack of language power, if you are ever embar- 
rassed by mistakes, if you cannot command the exact words 
to express your ideas, our new booklet "How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English’ will prove a revelation to you. 
Merely mail the coupon, and it will be sent by return mail. 
Learn how Sherwin Cody s new invention makes command 
of language easy to gain in 15 minutes a day. Mail this 
coupon or a postal AT ONCE. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
910 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 


Sherwin Cody School of English, 
910 Searle Bldg., Rochester, New York. 


Please send me at once your Free Book “How to 


Speak and Write Masterly glish,” 
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grave consequences by making it a rule to 

apply to the smallest cut or scratch dis- 

infectants recommended by physicians. 
Among the common causes of infection 


are the pins which women and girls wear 
in their belts and neckwear. Many infec- 
tions of this kind have happened to fa- 


thers and husbands when embracing their 
wives and daughters, and not long ago 
there was a novel variety of this type of 
accident: 

A young man was pursuing his court- 
ship in the parlor when he heard the step 
of the young lady’s father upon the stair. 
In Wiles his arm from around her 
he scratched himself upon her brooch pin. 
Subsequently, this slight wound having 
been unattended, he was unable to follow 
his occupation for a number of weeks. In 
presenting his request for indemnity, he 
said that if the matter had to be investi- 
gated he would withdraw his claim. I 
take it that he was still in a state of per- 
turbation regarding the footfall he had 
heard upon the stair. 

Physicians will tell you that any hair- 
pin, even though it have blunt points, is 
none too safe, because of the ever-present 
possibility of infection. There is another 
danger, less frequently thought of in this 
connection. woman, on retiring at 
night, should be careful to remove all the 
pins from her hair and to put them in a 
safe place, not under her pillow. A few 
months ago, a man was rendered partially 
deaf by a hairpin which had come from 
his wife’s hair during the night and had 
lodged between the two pillows. In turn- 
ing over in his sleep he ran the hairpin into 
his right ear, puncturing the tympanic 
membrane. 


HE number of accidents in the home is 
only slightly smaller than the number of 
automobile accidents. Those sustained in 


„sports and recreation come next in num- 


ber; and then (a very small percentage) 
come the accidents sustained in travel. 
Still smaller is the percentage of accidents 
due to the horse and vehicle; and the ac- 
cidents due to bicycles and motor-cycles 
are still fewer than these. 

Years ago, when horse and vehicle ac- 
cidents were common, the president of a 
great insurance company said, “If the 
horse and wagon had just been invented 
it would be prohibited as being too dan- 

erous for common use!” Then came the 
icycle, and in a few years bicycle acci- 
dents were so common that the insurance 
companies began to consider refusing to 
insure against bicycle injuries. Before 
this plan matured, the automobile was 


thronging our highways, and the bicycle 


danger became comparatively insignifi- 
cant. 

The automobile, when properly oper- 
ated, is not only one of the most wonder- 
ful, but one of the safest means of travel 
ever invented. It has been developed to 
such perfection in methods of control— 
steering, starting, stopping—that it seems 
doubtful whether it can ever be greatly 
improved in these respects. But the time 
will come, I believe, when we shall have 
to be satisfied with a considerably lower 
rate of speed than we seem to think neces- 
sary to-day. 

My own chauffeur has instructions to 
drive at never more than twenty-five 
miles an hour. When I hear a man say 
that he doesn’t like to drive less than forty 


‘Plant Peonies Now! 


The Most Splendid Flower in Cultivation 


Our collection is one of the 
largest in the world. We 
guarantee our Peonies true 
to name. The following col- 
lections we recommend: 


Old Garden Collection 


Auguste Lemonier, red ..... 15 
Charlemagne, lilac ........ 15 
| Ducis oe Tens, white . a 
A e RA 
Jenny Lind, light pink....... 
f Queen Victoria, white See 0 
| 15 
f This entire 
collection for - $3.75 


Mother’s Collection 


Livingstone, lilac-rose, $1.50; The Bride, white, $1.50; 
Madame Forel, deep pink, $1.00; Marie Lemoine, ivory- 
white, $1.00; Rubra Superba, d crimson, $1.00; 
Sulfurea, yellow, $1.50. Total, $7.50. This entire col- 
lection for $6.00. 


4 ? . 

America’s Supreme Collection 
Aurora, white, $2.00; Carmen, pink, $2.25; Madame 
Auguste Dessert, carmine, $3.00; Madame Fould, white, 
$2.00; President Taft, pink, $2.00; Eugene Bigot, 
$2.50. Total, $13.75. This entire collection for $10.00. 


World’s Best Collection 


crimson, $3.00; M 


Kitchener, cherry-red, $3.00. Total, $20.50. This entire 
collection for $17.00. 


. e 
Hardy Climbing Roses 
One year old—field grown. All will bloom next season. 
Should be planted this fall before freezing weather. 
American Pillar, apple-blossom pink 
American Beauty, red—everybody's favorite 
Silver Moon, white....... 
Aviateur Bleriot, saffron yellow 
Christine Wright, wild-rose pink. 
Rosaire, the darker pink Tausenshoen 
Dr. W. Van Fleet, silver pink............... 
Dorothy Perkins—red, 75c; white, 75c; pink ....... : 
Any 6 of above Climbing Roses for $3.75. 


Pauls Scarlet Climber, dazzling scarlet; a t favor- 
ite, $1.00. Dr. Huey, deep crimson; one of the latest 
creations, $1.50. 


e e The Lo 

Darwin Tulips — s eta 
Clara Butt, apple-blossom pink; Farncomb Sanders, 
brilliant red; La Tulipe Noir, jet black; Pride of Haar- 
lem, violet rose; Painted Lady, creamy white; Phillippe 
De Commines, purple: Wedding Veil, soft lilac; Rever- 
end Ewbank, flushed lilac; Mrs. Potter Palmer, bright 
violet; Gretchen, delicate flesh color; Kate Greenaway, 
lilac rose; Nora Ware, silver lilac. One dozen, your 
choice, $1.00; 50 for $4.00; or 100 for $7.50. 


PEONIES FOR PLEASURE. A beautiful booklet de luxe. 
A great treat for every Peony admirer. Gives facts and 
helpful cultural directions. Send for your copy today. 


The Good & Reese Company 
Department 12 Springfield, Ohio 
Largest Rose Growers in the World 
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om Be a Nurse 
Bi, 


Learn in spare time at home 

EARN GOOD LIVELIHOOD 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Worker 


by our Fascinating Homestudy 
Method. Leading Chicago 
Endorsed by physicians. b 
lished 22 years. 

Earn while learnin 
If you are over 18 and Bnd 


Become Independent 


Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. 710, 421 Ashland Bird., Chieare 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 
School Course at home 


inside of two years. pate all * yirenmente for giao to college 

the le T ó, is an -six other 

coursen are described in our Bree Bulletin. Send for it RODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dopt. H-7 1-A, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 


You can complete 
this simplified High 


CHICAGO 


WONDERFUL BOOK—read about it! 

Tells how easily Storiesand Playsarecon- 
ceived, written, perfected, sold. How many 
who don't DREAM they can write, suddenly 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 
Story Queens liveand work. How bright ma 
and women, without any special experience 
learn to their own amazement that their sim- 
plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plotsfor Plays 
and Stories. How one’s own Imagination may 
provide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 
bring Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties. How new writers get their names 
into print. How to tell if you ARE a writer. 
How to develop your “story fancy,” wert 
clever word-pictures and unique, thrilling, 
realistic plots. How your friends may be your worst jud; How 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. How te Wisi 
This surprising book 18 absolutely free. No charge. _ No obliga 
tion Your copy is waiting tor you. Write for it som. Just addres 


AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 244, AUBURN, NEW YORK 


The Snort-Cur 
fo SuccessFut 
WRITING 
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IXON’S ELDORADO! 

You hold it in your hand 
and it seems no different from 
other pencils. 


But write with it—sketch 
with it—figure with it—and 
quickly as the lead touches 
paper you will know that here 
is the master pencil. And the 
price is only ten cents! 


SAMPLE SET 
TEN CENTS 
Send 10c for Sample Set con- 


taining trial-length samples of 
Eldorado and ‘Best’ Blue Col- 


DIXONS. n 
ELDORADO 
The master drawing pencil” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencit Dept. 161-J 
Jersey City, N. J. 


What is the , 
Secret? 


—of this most thrilling, 
fascinating game ever in- 
vented? 

Why are bankers the big- 
gest. buyers of it? Why 
are lawyers next, then “| 
doctors?’ Why will men : ; 
and women spend hours at a time for days in trying 


to solve this most baffling puzzle of all time. Geta set and see 


for yourself. You, too, will keep dinner waiting once you 
make the first move of the puzzling pegs. You ma; y it 
can't be done, but already 100 solutions have been found. 


Puzzle-Peg 


is played by one—makes fun for 
2) all. Great for shut-ins and travelers. 
G Offers 30 baffling problems, every one 
of which keeps you busy for hours. 
Free book packed with each game shows 30 
problems. Sold for only 50e wherever good 
games are sold. (In Canada 75c.) If you have 
trouble in getting your set send 50c and we will 
mail you a set postpaid. 


LUBBERS & BELL, 723 Second Ave., Clinton, Ia. 


miles an hour, I ask myself: “What does 
this fellow know about the condition of 
his tires?” 

Some time ago, my car was running 
along a state highway at a speed of twen- 
ty-five miles an hour when one of the 
front tires blew out. As I happened to be 
beside the chauffeur I could feel the tre- 
mendous power he exerted instantly in 
trying to keep the car to the road. Though 
he used all his force, he did not succeed, 
and we were flung into the ditch. Had 
we been going forty miles an hour, noth- 
ing could have prevented the machine 
from turning over. 

More accidents happen to automobil- 
ists on rainy days than on other days. 
Fatal accidents are often due to no other 
cause than the failure to take the trouble 
to put on skid chains. But one thing 
amazes me even more than this type of 
negligence, and that is the number id sa 
ple who have fatal collisions through not 
slowing up when they come to a “fog 
bank.” Of course it takes only a moment 
to run through the fog bank; but during 
that moment it is impossible to see 
whether you are approaching a sharp 
curve or another car. Disasters due to 
these fog banks are particularly common 
along the shore, in New England, and in- 
land along the Great Lakes. 

Many automobilists like to do their 
own minor repairs, and in doing so a good 
many are careless enough to allow a hand 
to get into the fan that cools the engine. 
One man, who was repairing the electric 
system of his car, took off the lock which 
controls the battery connection. Into the 
hole that was thus exposed, he put his 
finger, in an attempt to reach the wires. 
The gold ring on his finger completed the 
circuit, and before he could get bas finger 
out the flesh was burned to the bone. 


ANOTHER dangeris that from asphyxia- 
tion by the gas given off by the exhaust 
—carbon monoxide. In cold weather, it is 
a common practice for a man to start his 
engine running to “warm it up” before 
leaving the garage. In a small garage, 
with the door and windows closed, enough 
carbon monoxide will accumulate in from 
five to ten minutes to cause death by 
asphyxiation. 

Once the motorist has been overcome 
by the gas, his death is almost certain. 
Many claims due to deaths of this kind 
have been paid, and I have yet to hear of 
a man thus overcome who has been re- 
suscitated. The only safe rule is to keep 
the door and windows of your garage open 
whenever the motor is running, whether 
for a test during repairs, or with the ob- 
ject of “warming up.” The danger from 
carbon monoxide is particularly great if 
the muffler of the car has not recently 
been cleaned. 

Pedestrians exercise more care than 
formerly to keep from being hit by auto- 
mobiles in the street, but the probabilities 
of an accident of this kind are much 
greater than they used to be, owing to the 
enormous increase in the number of auto- 
mobiles. There is only one factor more 
likely to bring us to grief than our con- 
tempt of the danger—that is our absent- 
mindedness. Every day, thousands of 
people get off street cars or start to cross 
the street without first looking out for ap- 

roaching automobiles. Without reduc- 
ing the stringent requirements upon auto- 


If Walla Walla 
says so, it 
must be so 


No law of limitations 
blocks justice in 
this case 


All the way from Walla Walla comes a 
communication that we believe holds some 
interest for the general smoking public. At 
least, it gave us a thrill which we want to 
pass on if possible. 

Walla Walla Count 
County Attorney’s Office 
Walla Walla, Washington 
Larus & Brother Co., Richmond, Va. 

ear ors: 

If a gentleman owes a debt he pays it, or, lacking 
the ability to do so, he at least admits that he owes it. 

For many years I have been indebted to you, and 
up to the present time have made no acknowledgment; 
counting from the time that the obligation was first 
incurred it has long since been outlawed, but then it 
has been a continuing obligation and the statute of 
limitations does not run against a gentleman’s debt. 

I was past fifty when I first knew the assuaging balm 
of the great God Nicotine and for a year or two | floun- 
dered around among all sorts of brands of tobacco 
before I found the right one and settled down. Now 
when my friends ask for a pipeful I hand over my pouch 
aad they say “Edgeworth?” and I grin and say “uh- 
uh. 


As I write, a pipeful of Edgeworth is going up in 
smoke, and for that reason I feel a little more kindly 
towards my fellow man. 

With best wishes, I am 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) A. J. Gillis. 

As you see, it isn’t so much that another 
smoker has found that Edgeworth just 
suits his taste as it 
is that this veteran 
prosecuting attorney 
way out in Walla 
Walla should postpone 
duties to his State, his 
family, and his private 
affairs to sit down and 
write us a note of ap- 
preciation. 

We liked his let 
ter and are proud 
of the tobacco 
that inspired him 
to write it. Al- 
most every mail 
brings us grateful 
letters from Edge- 
worth smokers — 
unsolicited and un- 
expected. 

If you aren’t an 
Edgeworth smoker, we want to put you in a 
position to qualify as one. We should like to 
send you free generous helpings of both 


Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


Just jot your name and address down on a 
postal and we will send the samples immedi- 
ately. If you will also include the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, we shall ap- 
preciate your courtesy. 


Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome tin humidors, and 
various handy in-between sizes. 

For the free samples address Larus & 


Brother Company, 25 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 

arus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Reedy Rabbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 
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The American Magazine 


Do You 


need more 


I will tell you 
an easy way to have 


Thousands of women have 
a vital need for more money 
—to properly bring up their 
family—to pay off a mort- 
gage or buy a home—to educate their children 
—to pay doctor bills, ete. Many of them have 
been helped in this problem and now have 
money to spend and a permanent assured Income 
by becoming our representatives and selling our 


Worlds Star 


Hosiery and Ke Knit 
Underwear 
to their friends and neighbors. As we have shown 
them, we can show you a fine, independent way to 


have more money to spend. 
We've Helped More Than 27,000 


They are now enjoying large and prosperous 
businesses with constantly increasing sales. 


With our help their incomes are growing larger every 
day. You can do the same as they have done. Write 
today! We will send you our beautifully illustrated cat- 


alog—shows how easy itis to become a World's Star 
Money Maker. Protected territory—prompt deliveries. 
We have been in business 
for twenty-seven years. 


NORLDs STAR 


DEPT. 158 
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BIG SAVING — FREE TRIAL 


This beautiful machine is the only brand-new (unused), 
standard, full-size typewriter with a 4-row, 42-key, 
character Universal keyboard that you can buy for less 
than $100. Itcomes direct from factory to you at prac- 
tically the wholesale price of other high-gr le typewrit- 
ers—a remarkable saving. Use Annell’ on your work 
at our expense, put it to the test for ten days; then if 
it doesn't satisfy you in every way, return it to us and 
we will refund even the express charges. You take 
no risk. Could anything be fairer? 

Easy Terms 
While you are using the machine, small monthly pay- 
ments scatte: over a period of more than a year 
make it easy and convenient to own this full-size, 
brand-new (unused), 4-row, standard-keyboard type- 
renter: Mechanical Marvel 
Strength and sim licity afo the outstanding qualities 
of this machine. Ít embodies the ideas and experience 
of mechanical geniuses who have been making type- 
writers for generations. Every essential o ting 
convenience is eae: W “Knnell including the 
4-row, 42-key, haracter Universal standard key- 
board. It will last a business lifetime and is fully cov- 
ered by an ironclad guarantee. 


Send Coupon Today 
for complete information about the greatest of 
all typewriter offers. Don’t miss it. Act now. 
ANNELL’ TYPEWRITER CO., Chicago 
) NOT AN ORDER -MAIL TODAY QN 
ANNELL’ TYPE WRI co. 


TER 
686 No. 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 


Send me complete information about your wonderful 


typewriter offer; this places me under no obligation. 


mobile operators at all, we might try the 
effect of arresting any man who is reckless 
enough to get hit! 

I cannot tell you the most dangerous 
spot in the United States, but I can tell 
you one of the safest, if you are willing to 
do what you are told to do for your own 
protection. It is at Forty-second Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York City, one of 
the busiest street intersections in the 
world and one of the best protected. In 
your city, wherever you live, one of the 
safest lates for you is likewise at the 
busiest street intersection, because traffic 
men are on duty there to save you from 
harm through your own carelessness. 

For nearly all of us the most dangerous 
time of day is between four and five 
o’clock in ah afternoon. This might be 
called the “fatigue” hour. Then, whether 
we are engaged in some hazardous occu- 

ation in machine shop or factory, or fol- 
owing ordinary work in offices, or return- 
ing home from a shopping trip, we are 
tired and more careless than at other 
times of the day. Watch yourself and see 
if the little slips you make with the ink 
bottle or mucilage, the small collisions 
you have with objects in the office or at 
home, do not occur more frequently about 
this hour. Of course, whether or not 
these little slips result in bad accidents, 
depends upon circumstances and your en- 
vironment at the time. 


THE man at a dangerous occupation is 
not more careless than the rest of us, as 
you can see by another simple test: The 
next time, when you strike your elbow on 
the table at home in reaching for a book, 
just reflect, “If this library table were a 
saw table in a mill, I would be minus an 
arm.” Or, if you drop the book, you can 
say to yourself, “Now, if I were working 
in a foundry, that book would have been 
a hundred-pound weight, and I would 
have been minus a foot.” 

There are more clumsy millionaires 
than there are clumsy freight brakemen. 
The point is that the millionaires don’t 
have the same chance to kill themselves. 
If the millionaires made as many missteps 
in a room full of moving machinery as 
they do in following their regular pur- 
suits, we would soon have very few mil- 
lionaires. 

The most dangerous occupation in the 
United States is that followed by the fish- 
ermen of Gloucester. The next most dan- 
gerous occupation is that of the soft-coal 
miner. Then come freight brakemen, 
railroad yardmen, anthracite miners, and 
the occupations which involve the han- 
dling of explosives. But the dangers in 
some of these occupations, particularly in 
railroading and mining, have been greatly 
lessened in recent years, owing to safety 
devices and improved working conditions. 

Among the occupations of least hazard 
are those of insurance men, preachers, 
lawyers, office employees, and commercial 
travelers. The work of dentists and sur- 
geons is among the more hazardous occu- 
pations, because of the risks they run 
through infection. The other day a sur- 
geon suffered an accident from an unusual 
and entirely different cause: He was ad- 
ministering an anesthetic to a patient 
who, while passing through the excitable 
stage which comes just before the nerves 
relax, jumped up and hit the surgeon a 
blow in the eye. The blow broke a lens of 


“GET-THERE” 
ABILITY 


is at a premium in every walkin life 


That is why you should visit 
the “Ground-Gripper” shop in 
your city and discover how 
these famous ORIGINAL Flex- 
ible Arch Health Shoes have 
set thousandson the road tobet- 
ter efficiency and its rewards. 


Write us for our new book “What 
You Should Know About Your Feet.” 
IT’S FREE! 


Ground Gripper Shoe Co., Inc. 


150 Brookline St., East Lynn, Mass. 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


for Men, Women and Children 


High School Course 
In 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 

School Course at home 

inside of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 

and the leading professions, is and thirty-six other practical 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. nd for it DAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-7 1-B, Droxol Ave. & 58th St. 


CHICAGO 


“Is Going to Church 
A Duty?” 
by Minot J. Savage, D. D. 
and other liberal religious literature sent FREE. 
Address: F. EVERETT, Room 10-E 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


se iN ST) 


Big Prices Paid 
for Drawings 


Well-trained commercial artists earn $50, 
$75, $100, $150 a week, and sometimes even 
more. If you like to draw, develop your talent—learn 
the secrets that make your drawings worth real money. 
Well-trained artists are always at a premium. 


eriticism Cae e 


5 a age bem 
every detail, and how to 
w turn your hours 


Federal Schoo! 
Commercial D. inh 


À 144. Federal Schools Bldg. 
Minneapolis 
Minn. 
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BW DIAMONDS Piet 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 

For over 45 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser. 

This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and perfectly 
cut. Mounted in Tiffany 
style 14K. solid gold setting. 
Order this diamond, take it to 
any jeweler and if he says it 
can be duplicated for less than 
$200.00 send it back and 
your money will be returned 
at once without a quibble 


to you $145.00 


2 


ETISSY 


2 > ONT) Pl: ti 
Rie $75.00 | Diamond tine $305.00 
Perfectly cut blue-white Perfectly cut blue-white 


diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy with four 
smaller perfectly cut, 
blue-white diamonds on 


diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy with four 
smaller perfectly cut, 
blue-white diamonds on 


thesides. Thering is 18K thesides. The ring isall 
solid white gold. ti- platinum, beautifully 
fully plero: and carved. pierced and carved. 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 


lí carat . . $31.00 1% carats . $217.00 
J carat .. 50.00 2carats . . 290.00 
3 carat . . 73.00 3 carats . . 435.00 ||| 


Money refunded if these diamonds can be purchased 
elsewhere for le:s than one-third more. 
If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
name or any Express 
Co. with privilege of 
examination. Our dia- 
mond guarantee for 
full valueforall timegoes 
with every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 43 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 
“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 
This book 1s beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
monds. This book, 
showing weights, 
sizes, prices and 
qualities, $20.00 to 
$20,000.00, is consid- 
ered an authority. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 
352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Diamond Importers Since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 


WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


RT 


Meyer Both Company, the largest 


commercial art organization in the 
feld, offers you a different and practical training. 
If you like to draw, develop your talent. Study 
this practical course—taught by this widely known 
institution, with twenty-two years’ success—which 
each year produces and sells to advertisers in the 
United States and Canada over ten thousand 
commercial drawings. Who else could give you 
so wide an experience? Commercial art is a 
business necessity—a highly paid, intensely 
interesting profession, equally open to 
men and women. Home study instruc- 
tion. Get facts before you enroll in any 
school. Write for our illustrated book, 
“YOUR OPPORTUNITY '"'—for one- 
half thecost of mailing—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 

OF COMMERCIAL ART 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St, Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. 
NOTE—To Art and Engraving 


Firms: Secure practical artists 
among our graduates. Write us. 


the surgeon’s glasses, and a piece of the 
glass was driven into the left eye, destroy- 
ng the sight. 

f you are an office employee, you are 
more likely to meet with ‘an accident on 
Sundays and holidays than when engaged 
at your regular occupation. You are then 
following more or less unusual pursuits, 
and your “exposure,” as insurance men 
would say, is greater; and your judgment 
may not be as good as it is about your 
daily hazards. Perhaps you are in con- 
tact with more people, and their careless- 
ness may contribute toward your acci- 
dent. 

Unless we follow some unusually dan- 
gerous occupation, the hazards of nearly 
all of us are considerably increased when 
we go on our vacations. We usually go 
into an environment that is strange for us 
for a greater part of the year, and, to some 
extent, the zest of new kinds of activities 
leads us into recklessness. 

I would say that the first swim of the 
new summer season seems to be more 
likely to cause accidents than those that 
come later. A man will run out on the 
springboard, forgetting that the spring- 
board has a “spring” in it. He loses his 
balance and falls on his back in the water, 
sustaining a-bad sprain. 

The toll of death by drowning is always 
heaviest about the Fourth of July. Many 
of these accidents could be avoided if 
swimmers would exercise the same pre- 
cautions in the water that they would 
take if they were up on a scaffolding. 

If you were up on a scaffold, you would 
be conscious of the distance between you 
and the ground. But when you go into 
the water, you are not conscious of the 
elevation. Consequently, you are easily 
tempted to swim out into unknown wa- 
ters, risking an accident by over-exhaus- 
tion or through the change in tempera- 
ture. 


EW people seem to realize the terrific 

force behind a golf ball. Even a golf ball 
that has ricocheted from a tree may have 
sufficient force to kill aman. Men have 
been struck in the abdomen by glancing 
golf balls, and disabled for weeks. Many 
have lost their sight and others have been 
killed, by being hit in the eye, or on the 
temple. 

When on the golf links do you make for 
the shelter of the nearest tree if a thunder- 
storm comes up? ‘There your danger is 
far greater than out in the open, for trees 
attract lightning. I have never known a 
man to be struck by lightning in the open, 
but every year men who seek the shelter 
of great trees are killed by lightning. It 
is better to go on with your game, or stand 
out in the storm and get drenched than to 
get under shelter of this kind. 

Every tenth man in the United States 
dies of an accident. Every eighth man 
gets hurt. A man insures his house 
against fire to save himself from loss in 
case the house is destroyed. Yet the prob- 
ability of his getting hurt in an accident is 
much greater than the probability of his 
losing his house by fire. The men who are 
most certain to insure themselves against 
accident are the men who handle it as a 
business. They know the probabilities of 
their getting hurt, because the things I 
have Tee telling you about, accidents 
great and small, come to their attention 
in great numbers every day. 


Original in plan and finished 
in standard Curtis Woodwork 


What home offers a more pleasing vista than 
that above? Original, different, individual, 
beautiful! Surely a happy combination of care- 
ful planning by the architect and extremely 
good woodwork. 

Any lumber merchant who sells Curtis 
Woodwork carries a stock of just such wood- 
work. The corner cupboards in the distance, 
the sash and frame between them, the six- 
panel Colonial door on the left, the mirror 
door on the right, all the moldings and trim 
were selected from standard sizes and designs. 

You can go on through the list. There are stairs, 
mantels, bookcases, linen cases, medicine cabinets. You'll 
find breakfast nooks, built-in kitchen dressers, work 
tables, ironing boards in wall cabinets. 

Regardless of the article, its style or size, you will 
find but one quality—the highest attainable in wood, in 
workmanship, in design and in features of construction. 
Curtis stairs do not creak, drawers do not bind. The 

uality evident in the home above is present in all homes 
fnished in Curtis Woodwork. 

Will your new home have that quality? 

You will find that quality reasonable in price because 
the higher cost of better materials and better workman- 
ship and construction are largely offset by the advantages 
of standardized manufacturing. 

For help in planning your home, with your architect 


or alone, use the coupon below. 


URTI 


WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home’” 


The Curtis Companies’ Service Bureau 
Clinton, Iowa 


Maintained by the Curtis manufacturing 
and distributing points at: 


Clinton, Iowa; Sioux City, Iowa; Detroit, Mich.; Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; Wausau, Wis.; Chicago, Ill.; Lincoln, 
Neb.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Topeka, Kans. 

Sales offices at Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore 


The Curtis Companies’ Service Bureau 

Dept. Y, Clinton, Iowa 
Gentlemen: I am interested in a ... room house and 
enclose $.......... for the “ Better Built Homes” plan 
books checked below. I understand that books may be 
returned if not satisfactory and my money refunded. 
(Through Curtis dealers any book is free). 


O Vol. VI. 32 homes of 3, 4, and 5 rooms... ... $0.50 

AVL XL: “39 bungalows sse hios bee sie, 1.00 
Vol. XII. 39 13- and 2-story houses ........ 1.00 

O Vol. XVI. 39 6-room houses ................. 1.co 

O Vol. XVII. 39 7-room houses .............000. 1.00 

Add 10 cents for Canada on each volume. 

Exteriors, woodwork and floor plans shown in all. All 


but XI and XII show English, Colonial and Western 
types. Increasingly popular. 


s.s... 
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W L. DOUGLAS 


ror MENA wM $700 & $8,00 SHOES 
stoo asaso |asomanr smes ar $500 & $600 


BEST IN QUALITY 
BEST IN STYLE 
BEST ALL AROUND SHOES 
FOR BOYS 


W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


[STAMPING THE REAL PRICE P= They are made of the best and finest 
AT THE FACTORY “j leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
. |e working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centers of America. Only by ex- 
amining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of 
equal quality cannot be bought else- 
where at anywhere near our prices. 
W.L.Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 
are exceptionally good values. 


W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 

The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 


W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our108 stores at factory cost. We 
donot make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
THE STAMPED PRICE dollars for you to remember that 
IS YOUR PROTECTION when you buy shoes at our stores 


AGAINST YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 
See] UNREASONABLE PROFITS 


No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W.L. paid for the goods. 
Douglas shoes with the name and Carslos Bree: 
retail price stamped on the sole. Had 

Do not take a substitute and pay s 

extra profits. Order direct from y, ions Shoe Co., 
the factory and save money. 144 Spark 8t., Brockton, Mass. 


Learn Mechanical Dentistry the 
McCarrie way. No experience 3 en- 
and Fi 3 itary o trance requirements necessary. Costs 
Boosting and ee Ball e very little. Takesshort time. Big de- 
c., cheaper than you can mand for men and women graduates. 
spiste Hennery Outfits, $3 up. 4 Modern—most practical and best 


jouses all sizes. z Tel. 
Send 4c stamps for 100-page catalog. equipped school. Writefor Book No.21. 


Potter &Co., 11 Forest Ave., Downers Grove, IIL 


THE INNER SECRET 

The Most Re- 

markable Book 
of the Year 


Special Edition 


Hopper: t 
bulid, Com 
Portable 


FREE PROOF 


record teaches you to 


Regular Edition dance in one hour 


Handsome Esermerette All your friends dance. 
Cover Sells For Why don’t you? Surprise 
them wth the —— stepe. You 

a arm ‘ow with- 

$ 100 “APE R a> out embarrasanient It's not nec- 


essary to know the first thing 
about dancing. 

Just slip these wonderful re- 
cords on your phonograph—and 
do as they say. That’s all there 
is to it. 


I'll Prove It FREE 


Convince yourself at my expense 
how remarkably easy my un- 
usual methodis. For a skort time z 
I will send my first lesson, including ten-inch 
record, free and prepaid. Try it out for 5 da 
and decide whether you wish to learn dancing the 
modern way. You may then enroll or return the 
record. I have sét aside only a few hundred for 
thisspecialoffer. You must writeatonce. 


WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK 
“The Man Who Makes Better Dancers” 
Studio 70, 4737 Broadway, Chicago, U.S. A. 


“The Inner Secret” or “That Something 
Within” is a remarkable book which explains the inner 
power each one possesses, which, if understood, will give 
you the things you want—health, wealth, fame and 
personal power. It shows plainly why one man gets 
the things which make life worth while—motor cars, fne 
homes, personality and rugged health, while others 
must grub along year after year with hardly the bare 
necessities of existence. 

Through the generosity of a wealthy man who read 
and admired “The Inner Secret” we are enabled to 
print and distribute a Special Edition of this remark- 
able $1.00 Book for 10 cents. 

Your rapid climb to greater success will date from 
your reading of “The Inner Secret.” It will awaken 
your latent forces and give you a new viewpoint on life. 

Don’t delay. Send for a copy NOW. It may be the 
most important step of your like 


Personal Power Co., 622 Holden Bldg., Detroit 
TT ŮĖÁŮŮĖĖ—ŮĖ/ 


Miss Schooley Isn’t 
Called a “Salesman,” 


But She Is One 


(Continued from page 55) 


opportunity that was absolutely gilt- 


edged. 

“You have a private secretary, haven’t 
you?’ I said. ‘Would you mind asking 
her to come in?” 

“He looked surprised, but pressed a 
button on his desk and a young woman 
appeared. I said to her, ‘Mr. Blank tells 
me that he never has known of the Y. W. 
C. A. doing anybody any practical good. 
Have you an opinion about the matter?’ 

“She turned to him and said, ‘May I 
ask you, first, if I am of any use to you in 
your work?’ 

“Oh,” he laughed, ‘if I told the truth, I 
guess I’d have to say that I couldn’t run 
this office without you.’ 

“Well,” she said, ‘practically all that I 
am I owe to the Y. W. C. A. I got my 
business training in their night classes; I 
got physical training in their gymnasium; 

got moral training and recreation and 
companionship—everything that makes 
me what I am.’ 

“The man looked utterly dumfounded. 
I didn’t have to paint a picture of results 
to him. He had them right there in his 
own office; and when I left I had his check 
for five thousand dollars. I got it with- 
out having to persuade, or to argue, or to 

ut forth any real effort. Why? Because 
V ieized the opportunity he unconsciously 
gave me. You see, I knew that his secre- 
tary was a Y. W. C. A. girl; and I knew 
she was a competent secretary. You must 
listen to your ‘prospect, have your wits 
about you, and. take advantage of any 
opening he gives you. 


“I WENT to another man one time, and 
he began in much the same brusque 
manner as this one did. 

“Why, he said, ‘these girls that seem 
to go racing all over the country—what 
influence does the Y. W. C. A. have on 
them? None at all!’ 

“Evidently, for some reason or other, 
that was his pet grievance. Very well, 
approach him from the angle where his 
interest lay. 

““Are you sure of that?’ I said. ‘This 
morning, I was talking with the chamber- 
maid at my hotel. I found that she is a 
girl who wants to enlarge her knowledge 
and experience by travel. But she can’t 
afford it. So she gets a place in one city, 
stays there a few months, then moves on 
to another town. In this way she has 
traveled over a good part of the country. 
I asked her how she dared to go about to 
strange cities. Now, you understand, she 
had no idea who I am. 

“<I always get along all right,’ she said, 
‘because I never take a position, except 
prou the Y. W. C. A. So I’m always 
safe. 

“That man, too, gave me a substantial 
check. If I had not listened to him and 
used the opening he gave me, I might 
have got a check, anyway; but it would 
have necessitated a great deal more expla- 
nation and ‘selling talk’ on my part. 
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“I believe that is the trouble with a 
great many salesmen. They prepare 
elaborate selling talks; and then, when 
they get to a man, they think only of 
what they are going to say. They havea 
whole array of points to make. But one 
point, if it is the one that interests that 
man, is more convincing than twenty 
which don’t particularly appeal to him. 

“Sometimes you have to think pretty 
quickly. I remember an experience I had 
with a very important business man. We 
had been trying for months to get to him, 
but hadn’t succeeded. Finally, through 
his secretary, he made a definite appoint- 
ment; but when the time came he was un- 
able to keep it—or perhaps he had changed 
his mind—so we left some ‘literature’ and 
a pledge card for contributions, and ar- 
ranged to call again. You see, we wanted 
a large gift from this man and I was sure 
we Soul get it if only we could have a 
chance to see him personally. 

“But the next time we went to his office 
there was the same old story: he was too 
busy to see us. The secretary, however, 
said that Mr. Blank would make a contri- 
bution; and he handed us the pledge card 
we had left there. I glanced quickly at it 
and found, to my disappointment, that 
the amount was far below what we wanted 
him to give. That was an example of the 
times when you have to think quickly— 
and I did! I simply handed the card back 
to the secretary and said: 

“Thank you very much; but we prefer 
not to accept gifts from people who know 
nothing about our work.’ 

“This put the secretary in so novel a 
situation that he did not know just how 
to handle it—which was exactly what I 
had hoped would happen. He probably 
had never before had a gift declined! He 
asked us to wait a moment and disap- 
peared into the private office, from which 
he emerged a few minutes later with the 
information that Mr. Blank would see us 
at once. We had our interview, and we 
did get the amount we had hoped to re- 
ceive. I had felt sure that we cou/d get 
it; and I had risked losing the smaller gift 
on the chance that my refusal of it would 
at least get me the necessary interview. 


“THAT is what I mean when I say you 
must be an opportunist. You must be 
ready to pick an idea out of the air. I 
have had people come to me with some- 
thing they wanted to put over, and they 
were so full of their own ideas that the 
were like a saturated sponge; they couldn’t 
absorb anything from outside. 

“This, and everything else connected 
with selling, applies to you if you are try- 
ing to interest anybody in order to gain 
something from him. That person is your 
‘prospect.’ Study him before you even 
approach him. Sometimes we work on a 
case for two years before asking for money. 
We perhaps call-on the man—but all we 
ask for is advice. Do you realize that one 
of the best ways to interest a person in a 
subject is to ask his advice on that sub- 
ject? Don’t do it unless you are sure it 
will stand his scrutiny! But if you are 
certain that it will bear investigation— 
ask his advice about it. 

“In the first place, every person feels 
complimented by this appeal to his judg- 
ment. The chances are that he will want 
to give the advice you ask. That means 
that he must look into your proposition, 


TEPECOw\aterClosets 


FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE 


ELL your architect or plumber 
thatyou wanta Quiet Si-Wel-Clo 
and you will be sure that the water 
closet installed will operate with the 
very minimum of sound. The Si- 
Wel-Clo closet incorporates all the 


good mechanical features a water 
closet should have and adds that of 


extraordinary quiet operation. 


Price as shown, $108.35 
F. O.B. Trenton, N.J. 


For those who feel they cannot afford a 
Si-Wel-Clo, we have developed other closet 
combinations with as many of these good 
features as their prices permit. Each in its 
class and at its price is the best the market 


affords. 


Write for “Bathrooms of Character” 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


Trenton, New Jersey 


World’s largest makers 
of All-Clay Plumbing 


Fixtures 


Train Your Children 


for Success 


In sport, in business, in life, it's the 
clean “hit” that counts. You want your 
children to play the game of life right. 
Now, while they are young, is the train- 
ing period. Equip them by giving them 
interesting instruction—and they cannot 
fail to succeed. 


In St. Nicholas, your children receive 
a guiding hand in sports, history, travel, 
science and stories—all written to grip 
and hold the attention of the children. 
Contests in writing, drawing, instruction 
in photography, science and so on, develop 
them. Their imagination and initiative 
are given a healthy field to work in. 


Let St. Nicholas become a comrade 
and tutor to your children. It will prepare 
them for the future years when “‘clean hits” 
count, 


One year’s subscription is only $4— 
half what you pay for your morning paper. 
Send check or money order to St. Nicholas 
Subscription Department, M-2, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


S NICHOLAS 


for Boys and Girls 


Prices 
“Welling” . $65.65 
“Merit” . . 57.50 

> 53:15 
F.O.B. Trenton 


At smart evening affairs the men 
not weating Kremeñtz. Correct 
Evening Jewelry usually can be 
counted on ‘the fingers of one 
hand. Only at- better shops. 
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T. J. Hatpine, Real Silk Repre- 
sentative in West Virginia, just 
promoted to district manager. 
“T. J? has been averaging 
$70 a week as representative. 
His income in his new position 
will net him from $5,000 to 
i $10,000 a year. 


The door to opportunity 
ts open to the Real Silk 
Representative. 


will understand your boy—and help him to understand himself. Thorough 


instruction. 
between boys and masters. 


courses. Ages 1oto 19. Number limited to sixty. 
Ralph K. Bearce, A.M., Headmaster, 99 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


His Side Line Developed Into 


A Permanent Business 
Mr. Walter E. Peck of Illinois has established a well-paying 


business for himself—starting in only his spare time. 


9 e 
There’s an Opening for You 
to act as special representative for The American Magazine, 
Woman's Home Companion, Collier's, The Mentor, and Farm 
and Fireside, and like Mr. Peck establish for yourself a pleas- 


ant, profitable business. 


Clean, snappy athletics for every boy. 
Prepares for college and gives strong general 
‘onvenient to Boston. Address 


AD. @ WER 


An opportunity for more 
men like or J.” 


“TP: has been promoted. This happens to 

many of the men inour national organi- 
zation. We mention “T. J.” because he reveals 
the exact dimensions of our unusual opportunity 
for real men to make money and win advance- 
ment, without traveling on the road. 

Millions of customers are buying regularly 
from our representatives. A tremendous repeat 
business has been built on the quality of the 
product. 

Our men are trained to our system of service. 
Eachisa virtual partner, without investment. All 
are helped to success and independence by power- 
ful advertising in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal and Good Housekeeping. 

We are doubling our production. The door 
toopportunity is wide open. If you want to make 
$60 to $100 a week and think you can measure 
up to our standards, call on our district manager 
in your city or write to us. We will send you 
a copy of “The Real Silk System of Selling,” 
which tells how Real Silk Men are assured a 
definite income far in excess of the earnings of 
the average salesman. 

REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS 


Dept. A, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


You need no special training or experience to enable you to get 
started. A little ambition and perseverance should add from $25 to $40 per month or more 


to your income at the start. Every order you secure brings immediate cash profits and 


leads to liberal Bonuses as well. 


Write to-day for full particulars which will be sent without obligation. 


Chief of Subscription Staff. Desk 23A 
The Crowell Publishing Company 
416 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me how I can build up a profitable business for myself. 


Clearest understanding 


which is exactly what you want him to do! 
He does look into it, he becomes inter- 
ested, and—if the proposition is a good 
one—he really ‘sells’ himself on it. 
“But this requires patience. Find out 
what are the man’s interests, tastes, and 
rejudices. His interests and his tastes, 
owever, are more important than his 
predudices: That’s worth remembering. 
orking in harmony with his tastes 
is constructive. Whereas, merely avoid- 
ing his prejudices is negative. hen you 
do that, you simply keep from stepping 
on his toes. Of course, if you do step on 
his toes, you probably lose your chance 
with him. But if you don’t step on them, 
you do not necessarily gain his good will. 


“CYNE of the most difficult situations to 

handle, and I’m sure every one will 
agree with me about this, is to try to ‘sell’ 
something to a person when there are other 
people present. If you go into a man’s 
office, for instance, and one of his friends 
or associates is there, you have got to get 
hold of this third person’s interest, too! 
If you don’t, he is a silent force against 
you all the time. Such a situation re- 
quires a good deal of diplomacy. 

“In the first place, never show annoy- 
ance, or embarrassment, because of this 
third person’s presence. Probably you do 
wish he wasn’t there, but you must not 
give the least sign of this. That will make 
him your antagonist. Include him in the 
conversation. Assume that he, too, will 
be interested. Don’t regard him as a 
hindrance. Regard him as another pros- 
pect. 

“I have found myself repeatedly in just ` 
such a situation and have succeeded in 
‘selling’ my idea to both men, receiving a 
contribution from each of them. Here 
again you can help yourself by an under- 
standing of human nature. The third 
party—the man who is unexpectedly 
present—feels that he enjoys a sort of 
immunity; you haven’t come to ask him 
for money; he is simply an outsider from 
whom nothing is expected; and because 
he is in that ‘safe’ frame of mind, he is 
willing to be convinced that you have a 
good proposition. 

“In a case like that, I bring this third 
person into the conversation. I talk, first 
to one man, then to the other. I ask the 
opinion of the third person occasionally; 
and often he says something which even 
helps my argument. You see, he is more 
open to conviction, because he doesn’t 
think that it is going to cost him any- 
thing. And it not infrequently happens, 
as | said before, that he becomes so thor- 
oughly sold on the idea that he, too, makes 
a contribution. 

“Always realize the importance of 
the third person present. Try to get him 
interested. But be diplomatic about it. 
Don’t pay too much attention to him. The 
man you really came to see would natu- 
rally resent it if he ceased to be the main 
object of your attention. And he would 
be quite right. I have seen people lose 
their chance of selling to one man, their 
real prospect, because they overdid the 
business of showing attention to a third 
person who was present. ; 

“When you have your interview with 
the person to whom you want to sell 
something, there is another point worth 
remembering: In your talk with him, 
your first remark and your last will be the 
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most important of all! Your first—unless 
he already knows you—is important be- 
cause it sets up an impression of you in 
his mind; and that first impression 1s very 
persistent. 

“In any kind of selling talk, it is impor- 
tant that you should ‘get off on the right 
foot.’ Many a woman has failed to per- 
suade her husband to do something she 
wanted him to do because she began by 
saying something that ‘rubbed him the 
wrong way.’ An employee often does this 
with his employer. A shrewd salesman 
knows instantly when he has made a bad 
start. . And he knows, too, how hard it is 
to overcome the handicap. 

“As for the final remark, that is very 
important, because it is the one most 
likely to be remembered. So, while your 
first remark may be one designed to make 
a good personal impression, I think your 
last one should convey forcibly the point 
which you think will have the most effect 
on him. 


SAID just now that you ought to 

know all about the thing you are trying 
to sell. And so you should. But if you 
can’t sell it without te/ling all you know, 
you will lose a good many sales! You 
must be prepared for the man—and you 
will often meet him—who says he can 
give you only five minutes. And you 
must know how to make the most of those 
five minutes. 

“For example, I had an appointment 
with a man who arrived late for it, with 
only ten minutes before he had to leave 
for the train. I offered to postpone the 
interview, but he wanted to get through 
with it right away. I hadn’t been talking 
two minutes when the telephone rang. I 
offered to go then, but he asked me to 
wait. The telephone conversation lasted 
three minutes—leaving me with only five 
minutes. 

“In that situation I could do only one 
thing—try to get his interest. I didn’t at- 
tempt to crowd explanations and facts 
into his mind. It wouldn’t have done a 
bit of good if I had. But I did succeed in 
making him feel that he would like to know 
what I could tell him. The result was that 
he made another appointment for me, 
which gave me the opportunity I needed. 

“I never go to anyone for a contribu- 
tion—in other words, I never try to sell 
my proposition to anyone—without study- 
ing my prospect in advance. For exam- 
pie? went once to a certain man who 

as very large copper mining interests. 
Before seeing him I made a study of busi- 
ness conditions in that industry; I even 
read a good deal about methods of copper 
mining. 

“When the man said to me—as he did 
almost immediately—that copper was 
selling at a very low price and that the 
mining industry was practically at a 
standstill, I knew the facts and could dis- 
cuss them intelligently. But I had also 
made a study of the town which was the 
center of his mining interests; and I was 
able to tell him things which he himself 
did not know about the demoralization 
among his idle employees. Some of the 
social conditions were very serious. 

“I was able to show that it would ben- 
efit him if a better state of affairs could be 
brought about; because this would have a 
direct influence on the morale of his em- 
ployees. The period of depression was 
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One quality—two designs 


There is a battery built by Westinghouse for 


every car and purse. And you may be sure it 
is a good battery, or it would not bear the name 
Westinghouse. 


Westinghouse Standard. The best battery Westinghouse can build! 
Oversize capacity—as much as 25 per cent; and guaranteed to give at 
least eighteen months’ efficient service without cost to you beyond 
the purchase price. 


Westinghouse Wubco Special. For the lighter weight cars. Best 
battery a man can buy for the money! Full Westinghouse quality, 
but designed to sell at a lower price. Rubber case. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO., Swissvale, Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


WY BATTE Rin S WwW 


ATENTS. i AG Railway Mail Ze $133 Month 

guid INVENTION BLANK.” Appointments, every State; Gov't Service, 
Send model or sketch and description of inven- ~ Age 18-35. Common Education. Vacations. 
tion for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


$ Sick-leave on Pay; Hotel allowance. Prepare 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 757 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Saas. for coming Examinations. Write for specimen 
TA qoestions and information free. 
OLUMBUS INSTITUTE, M 1, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


IF YOU WANT PROSPERITY 


—the real thing—the kind that lasts and in which your 
heart shall continually rejoice—you must devote a por- 
tion of your time regularly to reverent, obedient study 
of God’s Holy Word. 

Not even a college course, nor any other study of any 
kind whatsoever, can compare in everyday and eternal 
importance and value with systematic Bible study. 
More than 7,000 students of nearly all ages and about 
40 different occupations are now taking one or more of 
the eight different 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE CORRESPONDENCE 


COURSES—Synthetic Bible Study 
Course; Scofield Bible Correspond- 
ence Course; Bible Doctrine; Bible 
Chapter Summarys: Practical, Woo iiemG aa camawmnee 
Christian Work; Introductory] THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 

Bible Course; Evangelism; Chris-| Dept. 147, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


i i Send me your prospectus giving complete information re- l 
tian Evidences. i on garding your clght courses in Correspondence Bible Study, I 


are under your own control. The courses are 
not sold for profit—the prices are below cost 
—surprisingly low. Every day is precious. 
Take advantage of this unequale 2 pera 
NOW. Mail the Coupon TODA 


Personal direction is given every student 
by the Correspondence Department of the Name)———————————-_— ni-n- 
Institute. Time, place and amount of study 
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The 
Musical Nosses, in one of vaudeville’s ` 
snappiest acts, use Conn instruments, X 


You Can Play 


a Conn Saxophone 


EXCLUSIVE features and improve- 
ments of the Conn make it not only 
the world’s finest saxophone, but the easi- 
est instrument to master. Many without 
musical experience have learned a tune 
in one hour—you can do the same. 


Isham Jones, Eddie Elkins, Ted Lewis 
and many more of the world’s greatest 
artists choose the Conn. You, too, can 
win the pleasure and profit with this 
popular instrument. 


Free Trial; Easy Payments. Send post 
card now for details of trial offer and 
Handsome New Saxophone Book, FREE. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


801 Conn Bldg. 


WORLD'S 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
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i $10 a Day 


Get started at once selling this wonderful 
Perfection Pie Filling. Makes the most 
delicious home made tasty pies ever—in just 
a jiffy. No eggs, no milk, no butter needed. 
Everything in the Filling. Just add water, 


then bake. Perfection is always ready and > at 
never fails to delight. YT i 
Work Spare Time or Full Time //: | | i 
Sell to housewives, restaurants, bakeries, »| 4{-}/ a 
hotel keepers, eto. Everybody buys om N nds 
Perfection. A trial order means a ETAT 


steady customer. Putupinfourvaricties, Lem- Ahar 
on, Cocoanut, Chocolate and Boston Cream. 

Each package makes from 5 to 6 pies. Not sold 
in stores, Write for money-making proposition. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 7013 American Bidz., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Now Money-Making Plan 


Do you want $2 an hour or more for 
your spare time—$35 to $60 a week for 
entire time? Our new sales system is 
J making big money for men and women 
as factory agents in selling 


Malloch-Knit Hose 


Guaranteed for 6 months 
and quality underwear—direct from mills 
to wearer. Let us start you in a business 
of your own with our Free Sample Outfit and 
new plans We pay all oxpress. Become our 
District Manager—appolnt sub-agents and we 
pay you a commission on the goods they sell— 
WRITE TODAY. 
MALLOCH KNITTING MILLS 
3210 Ottawa Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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really a more critical one for him than a 
period of prosperity; because his force of 
workers was disintegrating. 


“He adopted this point of view and | 


gave us the help we wanted. It would 
not have been enough if I had simply 
understood the general principles of my 
own work. I also needed to be able to show 
that our work would be of help to him. 


“T ALWAYS find out the state of a man’s | 
business before I talk with him. I | 


want to know whether it is prospering, or 


whether he is going through hard times. | 


I want to know, too, what his family 
relations are. If he has daughters, he is 
interested in them. If he has only sons, 
then he is interested in the kind of girls 
with whom his boys will be thrown. 

“T want to know his tastes. Is he keen 
about sports? If so, he will be interested 
in the swimming pools, the gymnasiums, 
and the other kye recreations we 
give. Anyway, T want to know what he 
cares about—music, or books, or pictures, 
or the theatre, or the movies—because a 
man’s interests are the key to his charac- 
ter. So I always make it my business to 
be interested in what appeals to him. 

“I make it my business, also, to read 
the newspapers carefully and thoroughly. 
Everyone who has to meet people, espe- 
cially if he has to meet strangers, should 
do this. You are then prepared to take 
an intelligent part in a conversation on 
pracy any subject—and you never 

now what subject may come up! A 
salesman cannot be informed on too many 
subjects. He should know a little about 
many things, a great deal about a few 
things, and, of course, everything about 
the one thing he is trying to sell. 

“All this applies not merely to business 
salesmen but to all of us. If I wanted a 
position and intended to apply to a cer- 
tain employer, I shouldn’t think of simply 
walking into his office and asking for a 
job! I should first study his business and 
know all I could about it. 
out in advance what type of man he is and 
what his tastes are. Tahould learn some- 
thing about whatever he is interested in. 
And I should not ask for a position for 
which I did not sincerely believe I was 
fitted. I should show respect for his 
judgment by asking his advice. In that 
way, he would become interested in find- 
ing out about me. He would seek infor- 
mation, instead of my having to force it 
upon him. But I would not stimulate 
him to do this unless I was sure that my 
proposition would stand investigation.” 


“HOW the Hotel Clerk Sizes You 
Up”’ is told next month in an inter- 
esting and informative interview 
with a man who has been behind ho- 
tel desks for thirty years. In addition 
to being a keen student of human 
nature, this executive of a big Chicago 
hotel has a remarkable memory for 
names and faces. 


“ QUEER Tricks People Try to Play 
on the Circus’’ are described enter- 
tainingly next month by the legal ad- 
juster for the biggest circus in Amer- 
ica. He gives some extraordinary 
examples of how some people put 
their consciences in cold storage 
when the circus comes to town. 
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Learn by Mail to Play 


Your Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, music has the widest popular appeal. 
You hear orchestras, bands, singers, instrumental soloists 
everywhere you go—at dances, in theaters, hotels, amuse- 
ment parks, etc. There has never been such a great 
demand for musicians as now. Play any instrument and 
the way is open to you for earning big money. 

The University Extension Conservatory now places at 
your disposal the teaching experience of some of the 

reatest Master Musicians of both America and Europe— 
lessons that are no less than marvelousin their simplicity 
and thoroughness, leading you from the first rudiments 
of music to a complete mastery of your favorite instru- 
ment. Endorsed by Paderewski. You are taught and 
coached every step of the way by the individual ruc- 
tion of a specialist. 


What Instrument Interests You? 


Write, telling us the course you are interested in— 
Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, 
Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Reed Organ—and we 
will send our Free Catalog together with proof of how 
others, both beginners and those more or less advanced 
in music, have made wonderful headway under our 
instruction methods. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
655 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, III. 


Have a Floor That Always 
Looks Good 


Smooth, dustless, sanitary, comfort- 
able, quiet, free from cracking, corners 
rounded, easily cleaned. 

Prices no higher than good linoleum 
for kitchens, bathrooms and vestibules 
in homes, apartments, stores, theatres, 
schools and factories. 

Special instructions make it easy to lay 
over old floors or in new building. Name 
of architect and mason appreciated. 

EVERLASBESTOS FLOORING CO. 
103 North St. Rochester, N. Y. 


aa 


Evetlasbesto 


Flooring 


in 2 Years FEEN 


side of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to 

and the leading professions. is and eg | other 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. for it - 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. H-7 1, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 


You can complete 
this simplified High 


CHICAGO 


Secrets of Beauty 
Parlors Revealed 
Formerly Closely Guarded Secrets, Now Yours 


We make you expert in all branches, such as m le si 


time. 
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REPAIRS LEAKS 


IN AUTO RADIATORS 
CRACKED CYLINDERS 
WATER-JACKETS 
Hehe Lew Puni BOILERS kermen 
The U. S. Government, General Electric Co., Standard Oil Co., 
American Telegraph Co., etc., have used it for years 
Over 3 Million Cans Sold Every Year 
“X”RADIATOR LIQUID “X” BOILER LIQUID 


Price, $1.50—Ford Size, 75¢ 
At Service Station, Garages, 
Shops and 


Circular or Technical Advice on Request 


“X” LABORATORIES >'i yeke" 
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When you want a change 


People tire of the same cooking all the 
time, no matter how good it is. 

For a change, start your meal with 
a cup of hot STEERO bouillon. It 
stimulates the appetite. 

You can also improve other 
dishes—hash, stew, gravy and 
sauces—by adding STEERO 
bouillon cubes. 

Send 10 cents 
samples and sixty- 
four page cook book. 

Schieffelin & Co. 
281 William St., N. Y. 

Distributors for 


American Kitchen 
„Products Co., N. Y. 


“A Cube Makes 


for 


STEERO 


Reg US. Pat. Olt 


BOUILLON, CUBES 


Patented Oc 


Electric Fireless Cooker 


one every facility of electric o range plus every advantage 
ve. 


reless cooker at less cost than a good oil sto 


A ntomaticRapid Electri- Cooker 
New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel Poet 


Bakes, roasts, bolls, s fries, toasi 

Needs no watching. Shuts elesericity 
off automatically. A peches to any 
e'ectric socket. No ial wiring. 


Write for FREE ome Science 
Cook Book, 30-day FREE trial offer 
and direct tactory pri prices. 


WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


= Nation-wide demand for men and 


Dept. 97 
Georgetown, Ont, 


ety 8, 5, Tea Rooms, Res- 
; taurants. Past experience unnecessary 

We train you by n d help you get 

a position. Big pay—fine living—quick 

advancement—our methods endorsed by 

4 leading hotels everywhere. Write for Free 

Book—“Your Big Opportunity." 

a see TRAINING SCHOOLS 

Washington. D. C. 


Fifth fvenues favorite 


“ There is something 
fine aboutit 


$350andup 
at the better 
smoke shops 


Wm. DEMUTHe(o. 


NEW YORK 


If a Puma Leaped on 
Your Back What 
Would You Do? 


(Continued from page 61) 


gather in troops of five or six, and live in 
a state of domestic peace. Duels between 
rhinoceros bulls are of rare occurrence; 
much less frequent than among antelopes 
—which fight until they break their horns 
—and less frequent, also, than between 
bull elephants. 

The most persistent duelist among 
wild animals is probably the short-haired 
African buffalo. The victorious buffalo 


may attain leadership over several hun- 
dred cows as a result of continuous com- 
bat and desperate rivalry with other bulls. 
| To keep his position, he must meet con- 
| testants head on in a fight with horns. 
| In these fierce encounters the animal’s ears 

are sometimes torn into strips. The older 
| he grows and the larger becomes his herd, 

the more difficult is his position to main- 
tain, and finally he is driven out. These 
are the solitary bulls one meets; very dan- 
gerous they are when enraged. 


The other day a man asked me what I | 


thought was the most intelligent wild 
animal. In the Belgian Congo, when any- 


one asks what is the wildest animal, the | 


facetious answer always is, “The white 
man.” 
natives what is the stupidest animal, the 
answer is the same, “The white man.” The 
explanation offered is that he comes from 
so great a distance to suffer and “get sick. 


answers; for, in Africa, when confronted 
with unusual and unnerving conditions, a 
man ma 
his own life, or he may deal unjustly with 
the natives and excite their hostility, 
jeopardizing himself and others. Also, in 
coping with conditions there, the white 
man often shows hinself absolutely in- 
ferior to the savage. 
You might, for instance, be standing on 
a hill looking across a valley to the oppo- 
site hill. Over there you would see some- 
| thing gray. But you would be uncertain 
| whether the object was a bush, a rock, or 


| you would tell you confidently that there 
| were antelopes on that hill. Even then, 


| without your field glasses. 

You, a white man, would find it easy to 
| trail the rhinoceros over soft ground. But 
if you came to a dry, hard-packed, age-old 
trail, you could detect no sign. Your 
native, however, goes right on without 
hesitation. He can follow the invisible 
trail unerringly; but of course it is not 
invisible to him. He sees a tiny scratch 
from the horny toe of the rhinoceros’s 
foot; or perhaps a pebble that looks a 
little darker than other pebbles. But the 
dusty side of the pebble is down, the damp 
and darker side is up. So the native knows 
that a rhinoceros has passed that way, and 
that its foot has turned the pebble. 

The legs of a rhinoceros terminate ab- 
ruptly in clumsy, truncate feet, difficult 
to lift from the ground. Yet the creature 
is well built for making progress through 


do wild things that endanger | 


a mound of grass; while the native beside | 


Likewise, when anyone asks the | 


| In one month McCrary of Georgia made $565 and J. A 


(THERE is a good deal of truth in these | 


I Want 500 
Men like Rowe 


Are you willing to step into a position today, without training, 
without any investment, where you are absolutely your own 
boss, where you can set your own hours—work when and where 
you please—and earn from $50 to $200 a week? 
Then send me your name and I will tell you how to get started. 
I want 500 men and women to call on my customers in their 
territories and take orders for raincoats. I offer you the same 
proposition I made to Rowe. This man is a baker and only 
uses his spare time, and yet his profit in one month was $876. 
No matter where you live or what kind of a position you are 
now holding, I will make you an offer that will greatly in- 
crease your income if you will devote one or two hours each 
day to this proposition. No experience is necessary. I will 
furnish a complete selling outfit, will tell you what to say 
and how to make the money. I will see that you get your 
profit the same day you earn it, without waiting, without 
elays. 


Read the Records 


» of a Few of Our Representatives 


. Wil- 
son $431. Barnes’ profit in one month was $518 and W. W. 
Smith cleared $364. J. R. Watts had never even attempted 
to sell anything, but as our representative he secured his 


| first four orders in forty minutes. $4.77 per hour is the record 


| will be under no obligation. 


established by Lee Mills of Illinois. In his spare time A. B. 
Spencer made $625 in one month, and W. F. Hearn made $17 
net for two hours’ work on his first day as our representative. 
I now offer you this same opportunity. 


No Investment Required 


It is not necessary for you to invest any money. I provide 
you with all the materials and instructions that you will 
need. In addition to the big regular profits, I offer hundreds 
of dollars each month in bonuses, so that you have unlimited 
opportiinities to make big profits just as soon as you get my 
offer. 


Special Opportunity for Women 


We have a special proposition through which any woman 
can add $25 a week or more to her income by using one or 
two hours a day spare time. 


Send No Money 


D : | Wit! bligati j i yi te details 
you would not be able to distinguish them | Without obligation to you, I will send you complete details 


of this proposition. I will show you how hundreds of men 
and women have been wonderfully successful.. I know that 
this is a big opportunity for you. I know that you, too, can 
succeed, and I am willing to prore it to you if re will just 
write your name and address on the coupon below and mail 
it to me now. ember—it will not cost you one cent. You 
And this may be the one cut- 
standing opportunity of your life to get started on a proposi- 
tion that will make you independent. 


C. E. Comer 
The Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. J-58, Dayton, O. 


Mail this Coupon NOW 


The Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. J-58, Dayton, O, 
Please tell me how I can make from $50 to $200 a week as 


your representative. Send me complete details of your offer 
without any obligation to me whatsoever. 


IN AIG nose tn 


Address naia See E 


P. O. 


Btala miia 
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“A nother 
$50 Raise!” 


“Why, that’s the third increase I’ve had 
in a year! It shows what special training 
will do for a man.” 

Every mail brings letters from some of the 
two million students of the International 
Correspondence Schools, telling of advance- 
ments won through spare time study. 

How much longer are you going to wait 
before taking the step that is bound to bring 
you more money? Isn’t it better to start 
now than to wait for years and then realize 


what the delay has cost you? 

One hour after supper each night spent with the 
I. C. S. in your own home will prepare you for the 
Position you want. i 

Without cost, without obligation, mark and mail 
this coupon. Do it right now! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7459-C, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet ‘‘Who Wins and Why” 
and tell me how I can qualify for the position or in the 
subject before which I have marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
OBusiness Management OSalesmanship 
OIndustrial Management OAdvertising 
OPersonnel Organization OBetter Letters 
OTraffic Management OForeign Trade 
OBusiness Law OStenography and Typing 
OBanking and Banking Law OBusiness English 
OCivil Service 
ORailway Mail Clerk 
OCommon School Subjects 
OPrivate Se retary OHigh School Subjects 
OBusiness Spanish OFrench (Illustrating 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
O Electrical Engineering ODArchitect 
DElectric Lighting OBlue Print Reading 
OMechanical Engineer OContractor and Builder 
OMechanical Draftsman 
O Machine Shop Practice 
ORailroad Positions 
OGas Engine Operating 
OCivil Engineer 
OSurveying and Mapping 
OMetallurey 
OSteam Engineering ORadio 


OAccountancy(includingC.P.A.) 
ONicholson Cost Accounting 
OBookkeeping 


OArchitectural Draftsman 
OConcrete Builder 
OStructural Engineer 
OChemistry Pharmacy 
OAutomobile Work 
OAirplane Engines 

O Agriculture and Poultry 
OMathematics 


Name —.——....-------- ne noorenesertcveceeesstsaesvive 
Btroot Ahh eee ance anne renarenveeencenn veowerzceersennseecvernannen nn 
QE viceceviwcocveseccnanecn ccna fertoryaccemensnics ACO as cassecscsncsacscccnsarbvnscsessisisnce 


Oori 00 tión, nae cancers ne sais eremeecs owns csewenn coninnionstenaneownreasnoormstoncebenss 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada, 


Easy Steps to Great Success 


Learn to influence 
others. 


Develop self - confidence, 
concentration, and a 
magnetic personality. 


The “Eight Psychologi- 
cal Principles For Suc- 
cess” will give you the 
New Thought steps to 
the realization of your 
Elizabeth Towne business and social de- 
Editor of Nautilus sires. 


FOR 10 CENTS you can get theabove booklet and 

9 a month's trial of NAUTILUS, 
magazine of New Thought. Elizabeth Towne and Wil- 
liam E. Towne editors. Send NOW and we will include 
without extra charge “The Gist of New Thought,” which 
explains fully how to apply New Thought to your health, 
happiness, and success problems. 


The Elizabeth Towne Co.,Inc.,Dept. W-71,Holyoke, Mass. 


the entanglements of a grass-covered 
country. The short, stout muscles are 
designed for the tremendous pushing 
effort required. The animal has poor eye- 
sight, but it has highly developed senses 
of smell and hearing; and by aid of these 
senses it is not infrequently able to elude 
you all day long. 

The antelope, on the other hand, is one 
of the swiftest animals we know. It has 
keen eyesight and also the speed with 
which to get away from an enemy. Its 
high-placed knees and hocks give it the 
maximum both of speed and of endurance. 
Leaping over obstacles is merely a pas- 
time for these animals, with their long can- 
non bones, compact muscles, and ropelike 
tendons. 

One of the curious things I have ob- 
served is the different manner in which 
the various antelopes take to flight when 
alarmed. The antelope of the plains 
starts away in a seat line at express- 
train speed. But if you come upon the 
duiker—a small antelope which relies a 
reat deal upon concealment—you see 

im dart from behind a bush and zigzag 
across the open space to the next bush as 
quick as lightning. 

The bush buck you often find in high- 
grass country, where he can browse on the 
foliage of bushes. To make speed in such 
surroundings, he clears the bushes in 
graceful bounds, taking fifteen or twenty 
feet at a leap. 

The eland is a wonderful high jumper. 
The largest of the antelopes, as bie and 
heavy as an ox and weighing about a ton, 
this creature is rather placid in its ways. 
Yet, when you startle a herd, you see 
some of them jump clean over the backs 
of those next to them. 


AM sometimes asked which is to me 

the most interesting of all wild animals. 
My answer is, the okapi: the most elusive 
animal in the world and the most secluded 
in its haunts. 

In the tracks of this noble creature I 
have walked for a thousand miles. Yet I 
never have seen a full-grown one alive. 
However, I can say that I have petted an 
okapi calf, and that for days I had time 
to study it, and to make the first series of 
photographs ever made of the animal. I 
am one of a very few white men ever to 
have laid hands on a living okapi. 

The okapi is an animal of ancient line- 
age—a member of the girafine group 
which flourished in southern Asia and 
Europe millions of years ago. It became 
known to science in 1901, when Sir Harry 
Johnston succeeded in getting a few 
pieces of the animal’s hide. To-day, to 
escape destruction at the hands of ad- 
vancing civilization, the okapi has re- 
treated to a narrow strip O 
seven hundred miles long and hardly a 
hundred and forty miles wide, in the for- 
ests of the northeastern Congo. This is 
the safest retreat from the white man, 
because it is the most unhealthy place in 
the world. 

In quest of this animal I traveled fifteen 
hundred miles inland and made my base 
at Medje. First, I went to the village of 
Banda, a native chief, some of whose men 
are famous okapi hunters. For a time, I 
thought myself very popular. The natives 
came from surrounding villages, shook 
my hand, stroked my arms, and joyfully 
exclaimed, “Nyama mingi! Nyama nzuri!” 


territory, | 


PE 
SCHOOL 


7 BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The higher young men and women climb in 
business, the more Peirce graduates they meet, 


COURSES OF STUDY 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION (two years). 
vO yeurs). 

3 (one year). 
ears’, 
months), 

SALESMANSHIF ear). 

CHER TRAINING (one to two years). 

Write for 58th Year Book. 


Address The Deen, Pine Street. West of Broad, Philadelphia 
iO LEME | 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts | 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SENT President 


The leading institution for Dramatic and Expres- 


sional Training in America. Connected with Chartes 
Frohman’s Empire Theatre and Companies. For infor- 
mation, apply to Secretary. Fall term begins Oct. 26th. 


266 Carnegie Hall New York 


HOLLINS COLLEGE for Wome 


Hollins, Virginia 


BLACKSTONE MILITARY ACADEMY 


College Preparatory and home school for boys in healthful 
Piedmont section of Virginia. Full Commercial Courses. New 
fire proof Administration Building, Barracks and complete 
Gymnasium ready by Fall. Tuition $525 00. For catalogue 
address COL. E. 8. LIGON, President, Box C, Blackstone, Va. 


CEDAR CREST 


A college with modern dormi- 
tories and equipment, attrac- 
egree and 


Wa. A. Curtis, Lit. D., President, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


MANLIUS 22ie2°pr Schoo! 


College Preparatory 
. For catalog, add: 


Gen. WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres.. Box 1110, Manlius, N. Y. 


LAKE FOREST—NON-MILITARY 


Strictly College Preparatory Academy for Boys 


Prepares for any University. Beautiful location on Lake 
M ichlgan--one hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings 
—all athletics—annual charge $950.00. JOHN WAYNE 
RICHARDS, Box 149, H master, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


Roosevelt Military Academy 


tuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism 
theodore Roosevelt. prong outdoor life; progressi ve 


curriculum. Fits boys for r cake. Benlor an amor 
5 . Head. 


glewood, N. J. 


The Sargent Scho 


Established 1881 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 


for Physical 
Education 


course for high sch: 
graduates. Secretarial work. Individual atten oot 
gymnasium and swimming pool. 

Craupe N. Wyant, Principal, Box 249, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


for: Select patronage 30 states: pleasant social life; I 
"Mts. North of Atlanta, Standard A. D. course 


special advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, physical 
lta 31 buildings, including sorority houses, new gymnasii 
swimm i. Catalog and illustrated bool. une. 


Address BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga, ` 


Connecticut, Lakeville. 


Indian Mountain School 92° 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training will develop the child who does not 
progress satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. Booklet. 


MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Principal 
Box 172 


Langhorne, Pa. 
Tri-State College of Engineering 


examinations. High School Diploma not uired. Com- 
courses made up of essentials only. zpenses low. 
catalog address SQUARE, ANGOLA, LND, 
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Useful 24 hours 
a day 


Your Davenport-Sofa 


Bed—20c a Day 


Upholstered in flowered tapestry or imitation leather. Cane- 
Panel ends. A roomy, attractive sofa for daytime. A restful 
bed for nighttime. This Sofa and 1200 other equally attractive 
Furnishings offered in our big 104 page FREE Larkin Book of 
Better Homes. A trustworthy guide to thousands of home- 
lovers in home beautifying. Check below offer interested in. 


Lower Prices Now On 
J Furnishings fl Symphonic Player Pianos 
[C] Symphonic Pianos (_] Symphonola Phonographs 


(Check offer and mail ad Today) 


Let us quote our money-saving Factory-to-Family prices on 
these Furnishings and famous Musical Instruments: 


1 to 4 Years’ Time to Pay 


Mail this ad—check offer—and give full name and address 
NOW for Big FREE Book. 


Larkin Co tae. 


Desk FAM-1022 BUFFALO, N.Y. Peoria & Chicago, Ill. 


jut this in 


OUR 


Frosted windows — breakfast — goodbye-kisses 
` and now to the garage. 
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ests you, to Keystone Institute. Address The 
Secretary 133 North 4th Street, Reading, Penna. 
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Later, when I found out what the words 
meant, I had a cold chill. These natives were 
cannibals! And their joyful remarks meant: 
“Lots of meat! Very tender meat!” 

But it turned out that all the meat 
would have to be sent to a great chief, 
who had issued commands to this effect. 
It seems that he had found that white 
men tasted better than members of his 
own race, for the quantity of salt which 
white men eat improves their tenderness 
and quality! So, after all, they explained 
there was no use killing us. 

It was through Banda’s men that my 
hopes of seeing a full-grown okapi alive 
were almost realized. We had followed 
the trail of a pair of the animals from 
morning until late in the afternoon. Then 
the rain began. This was great good for- 
tune for us, since the falling drops would 
help drown the sound of our approach. 
Very slowly we drew neag—moving so 
cautiously that we covered less than 
thirty yards during the last hour. 

Finally we were within fifteen feet of 
the okapi, so near that we could even 
smell their peculiar odor and hear the 
swish of their tails, and the stamping of 
their feet! But when we were within a 
few arm-lengths, the okapi heard us and 
bolted! We had moved suddenly, for a 
column of driver ants had come upon us, 
and their bites no one can withstand. 

For a moment it seemed that we had 
lost our game; but after the bull had 
crashed away we were surprised to find 
the tracks of his mate, and half an hour 
later we had the pair we needed for our 
group in the museum. 


O ELUSIVE, so phenomenally shy is 

this creature that sometimes it seems to 
me but a ghost. Yet a big okapi stands 
five feet high at the withers. It carries a 
delicately modeled, deerlike head on a 
short neck. The glossy brown and purplish 
black of the body is set off by conspicuous 
stripes and bands on the legs. 

The animal generally browses by night. 
The female always takes the lead her ears 
alert for the slightest suspicious sound. 
During the day, the okapi .rests; but it 
sometimes moves about, when storms rage 
and falling leaves and branches drown the 
usual noises. 

These and many other things I learned 
about the life of the okapi while staying 
in Banda’s neighborhood. I was forced to 
move on at last, giving up hope of getting 
a live okapi calf. But later, when with a 
tribe known as Azande, the chief prom- 
ised me that his son, Abawe, a great 
hunter, would present me with this prize. 

I had moved my camp many miles 
southward when a messenger brought 
word that Abawe’s camp was only twenty 
miles from me and that to-morrow he 
would capture the calf I wanted. I could 
hardly believe it; especially when I 
learned that Abawe had been in that vi- 
cinity only five days. But I went to meet 
him at the place appointed, with the full 
expectation of at least witnessing a mar- 
velous display of woodcraft. When we 
joined him the next day at noon, Abawe 
took his station at the top of a hill and 
sent two men by a circuitous route to a 
nearby brook, where, as Abawe had 
learned during his five days’ observation, 
the mother okapi, with her calf, some- 
times crossed at this time of day. _ 

Half an hour went by. Then one of the 
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men at the crossing signaled: “The okapi 
has not passed!” Thinking that the animal 
must be higher up on the hill, Abawe pro- 
ceeded cautiously for a hundred yards in 
that direction, hoping to drive it across 
the brook. Suddenly there was a tre- 
mendous crashing, and the mother okapi 
bolted from the Ties, Abawe being at 
that moment only three yards away. 
Almost immediately, from the man at the 
brook came the signal: “The mother okapi 
has crossed, but the calf is not with her!” 

Abawe cared only for the calf, which he 
had promised his father to take for me 
alive. So he scrutinized the hard, well- 
worn trail, looking for the smaller tracks; 
and there, almost at the very spot from 
which the frightened mother had fled, 
stood another owner of those remarkable 
stripes. Hiding in the bushes, the calf 
was awaiting its mother’s return! 

Seizing it as vigorously as he would 
have seized a struggling lion, Abawe 
called for help. The okapi has a terrible 
reputation among the natives, and bad 
spirits attending the creature are believed 
to bring retribution upon its enemies. So 
Abawe kept calling desperately for lianas 
with which to bind the wonderful prize. 
All hands rushed to assist, for none knew 
what awful things might happen to the 
brave Abawe. But as we came up to the 
pair, we all had to laugh. For this pre- 
cious calf of the terrible okapi was making 
no effort to free itself. Its only desire was 
to lick the face of its captor and to suck 
his fingers! 


eee thought the calf had been be- 
witched, so that he would receive no 
reward from me for capturing a creature 
tamer than a goat; but later I paid him 
liberally. All the natives were amazed to 
see this calf, the young of the shyest 
animal known, standing there unafraid 
among them, especially as the calf was a 
week old and able to run and jump. 

In camp the calf took a great liking to 
a little native boy and followed him about 
constantly, much to the fear of the little 
boy at first. But it soon became quite a 
pet, although few of the natives dared 
touch it. Toward evening, it usually be- 
came restless; but when gently stroked 
would settle down peacefully. At night 
it shared the hut of a native, sleeping, se- 
cure from prowling leopards, with its 
head on the breast of its guardian. 

Within four days my store of eight cans 
of the condensed milk I fed it gave out, 
and on a mixture of rice flour and water 
the calf became so weak that ten days 
later I gave up hope of saving it. It was 
a heartbreaking experience. But I am 
convinced that some day, under more 
favorable conditions, this rare creature 
can be brought to civilized countries. 


“SAY It With Bricks,” a few remarks 
about husbands, by Nina Wilcox Put- 
nam, and ‘‘Say It With Oil,” a few 
remarks about wives, by Ring W. 
Lardner, will furnish you next month 
witha breezy and entertaining resumé 
of the prevailing practices in the most 
ancient of all games—matrimony. 
The viewpoints of Mrs. Putnam, as 
a typical wife, and of Mr. Lardner, asa 
typical husband, may be considera- 
bly at variance, but they both con- 
tain a lot of real wisdom. 
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The Mother Who 
Was Afraid 


(Continued from page 57) 


i E7 fi 
leaving nothing but theskins. They ate the & i i, as 
leaves off the trees, and the green peaches, 


leaving the stones hanging on the bare 


limbs. We had a beautiful field of corn 
when we started to town one August 
morning. Three hours later, coming 
home, we met the grasshoppers. They 


. . | 
were so thick we could scarcely drive | 


through them, and when we got home 
there was nothing left of that field of corn 
but stumps. The grasshoppers came back 
the next year, though not quite so bad, and 
there were years of droughts and hot 
winds, and floods, but we lived through 
them all, and finally began to prosper. 

“Of course, all that time we had been 
getting letters about our boy, but there 
were very few from him. We still thought 
of him as our boy. As he grew older, 
Fanny began to write that he was rather 
a queer lad. ‘He is moody at times,’ she 
said, ‘and has strange notions. He never 
seems to want to talk about you. We 
have taught him to call us Auntie and 
Uncle. We didn’t want to take your place 
in his heart. We want him to think of 
you as Father and Mother. The other day 
he asked me why I didn’t want him to 
call me Mother. I had told him a good 
many times, but I explained it all again. 
All of a sudden he blazed out at me pat 
he hadn’t any mother out in Kansas. She 
had gone off and left him, and forgotten 
all about him.’ 


“(HE had sent us pictures of him every 

year while he was small, but there 
hadn’t been one for some time, and we asked 
forone. Finally, shesentone. ‘I hada hard 
time getting him to sit for it,’ she wrote, 
‘when he found I was going to send it to 
you. He insists that you have forgotten 
all about him, that you never did care for 
him. J don’t know what makes him feel 
that way. We would bring him out to see 
you, but he doesn’t want to come. I sup- 
pose we have spoiled him; but we never 
have tried to take the place in his heart 
that should be yours. I wish you might 
come back for a visit. If he could see you 
perhaps he wouldn’t feel that you’re such 
total strangers. I suppose it is hard for 
him to understand.’ ` 

“That ought to have given us clear 
warning of what was going on in the lad’s 
mind and heart, but it didn’t. It worried 
us some, naturally, but we thought 
Fanny was right; if he could see us once 
he would realize that we were real rela- 
tiors. So we decided we would go back for 
a visit. 

“I cried the night before we started on 
that second visit. ‘What would we do, 
Hiram, if our boy refused to have any- 
thing to do with us this time?’ I asked. 
Hiram just laughed. ‘You’ve grieved all 
these years over that baby trick. Of 
course we are strangers to him, in a sense, 
but blood will answer to blood.’ 

_ “Te seemed to me it took twice as long 
to make that trip as it took me to come 
out with the four little girls. I was all 
excitement to see my boy. Several of the 
relatives met us at the station, but Myron 
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was not among them. Eager as I was to 
see him, I was glad of that, for I did not 
want to meet him first in a public place. 

“All the rest of the folks were waiting 
for us at Fanny’s. The big room was full, 
but I didn’t see any of them but just my 
boy. He was.standing at the far end. I 
would have known him anywhere. He 
looked for all the world like his father. 
He was a big, handsome fellow. I actually 
ran toward him, with my arms out- 
stretched. 

“ But,” —the look in her sweet old eyes 
bespoke the agonizing clearness of her 
memory of that scene—‘‘but, oh, my 
dear, he backed away from me, folded his 
arms, and just looked at me. ‘You’re not 
my mother,’ he said. ‘You gave me 
wnr 

“T felt as though I had been turned to 
stone, and | guess everybody else felt the 
same way. Sister Fanny cried out as 
though he had struck her: ‘Myron, I have 
told you so often why she left you. She 
could never have made that trip with you, 
alone, and far from strong, as she was.’ 

“ “She got through with the others,” said 
Myron. 

“Then the whole roomful turned on 
him. They must have argued the same 
thing over with him before, though there 
had ‘bien only the few hints in their let- 
ters of his feelings. They were all against 
him. I couldn’t stand it. ‘Stop, all of 

ou,’ I cried. ‘You made me give up my 
bey. Now go, every one of you, and let 
me talk to him.’ 


“I MADE them all leave the room, even 
his father, and then I talked to Myron. 
I told him of the nights I had lain awake 
before 1 could make up my mind to leave 
him. I told him what the click-clack of the 
wheels had kept saying to me. I told him 
how, all through that terrible blizzard, 
my heart was really singing a happy son 
because I felt he was safe and warm. 
told him how we had counted the days 
for five years until we could get him. I 
told him of the little bedroom we had 
built for him. I told him how his father 
had planned for him, how determined he 
was to get some kind of a schoolhouse 
built before he was old enough for school. 
I told him how it was as hard to leave 
him the second time as the first, how 
everybody had been opposed to our taking 
him back with us, how they had convinced 
us that it would be best for him to leave 
him. Times were hard in Kansas. We 
knew he would have money and every 
opportunity with his aunt Fanny, that 
he would be rich some day. 

“*Money! Opportunity!’ he said. It 
was the first time he had spoken since I 
had sent them all out. ‘What do I care 
about them? I could have made my own 
opportunity, like the rest of you. I am 
not a sissy. I wanted a mother and... 
she didn’t . . . want me.’ 

“Oh, my dear, he had thought all those 
years that I didn’t want him. Of course, 
all the others said he was wholly unjusti- 
fied in feeling that way; but I could see 
and understand. I got down on my soul’s 
knees to him. I made him see—I simply 
made him see how, through all those 
years, my heart hungered for him, how 
he was to me as much my boy as ever. I 
shall never forget the look on his face when 
at last he understood, when at last he 
said, ‘You... really wanted me? You... 
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ou didn’t want to give me up? You really 
loved me?’ : 

“Then we cried it all out in each other’s 
arms; but even that didn’t make thin 
all right. There had been a barrier built 

up between us that even tears couldn’t 
wash away.” 

Grandmother had taken both my hands 
sin hers as she talked. I could not speak. 
I was thinking of that which had gone 
into the making of that beautiful farm 
home besides hard work. Grandmother 
smiled at me wistfully, and said, in an- 
swer to the question in my eyes: 

“Yes, he comes to visit us occasionally, 
and he writes; but he isn’t mine as. the 
others are. He couldn’t be. And he feels 
that I have never belonged to him as I 
have to the others. No, my dear, no mat- 
ter what theothers say, I was a coward. 
I let them talk me into doing something 
weak and wrong. I am an old woman, and 
I have seen some hard times. You think 
we had such a fine dinner to-day. I have 
eaten corn bread and pumpkin sauce 
many a time, and glad to get it, on almost 
the same spot where we ate that dinner, 
for this house stands where the old cabin 
stood. I’ve known poverty and hard work 
and Indian scares, but I don’t regret any 
of those experiences. I faced them square- 
ly. But I left my boy. And I could have 
brought him with me. We never have 
anything to do so hard we can’t do it.” 

She pulled my face down between her 
hands and kissed me. 

““You’ve been a dear girl to listen to an 
old woman’s story. The family scold me 
for feeling as I do, and for worrying over 
it, but they did not see the look on my 
boy’s face when he said, ‘You really... 
wanted me?’” 

And still I could not speak. I could 
only kiss her in return. 
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have that many which I haven’t yet 
tried. Good-by college. Welcome West 
Point! I would go to West Point and 
specialize in modern languages. To be a 
soldier? By no means. i should master 
modern languages and military science, 
and then resign frəm the Army and be- 
come a war correspondent. 

I have always been proud of the fact 
that at the age of sixteen, and with nobody 
under heaven to advise me, I worked out 
that scheme. I can’t see anything wrong 
with. it even now. 

So I took the examination for admis- 
sion to West Point. I had a teacher’s cer- 
tificate with an average of ninety-nine and 
nine-tenths in the common branches, and 
so was able to eat up the mental exami- 
nation. But I went out on the physical 
examination. My great scheme for telling 
the world all about future wars fell in 
confusion. Cause? Bad legs. My mother 
cried for joy—for she had been seeing me 
all shot to pieces in the next war; but | 
felt that this is a mighty-hard world. 

For, remerhber that all the time 1 was 
preparing to be a writer; and think of the 

opes wrecked that day! The materials 
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for literature in West Point itself; the 
agn icen chances for getting the Real 
Stuff in those future wars, and the leisure 
between them for writing it up! I had 
long before planned the novel which 

have now written in “Vandemark’s 
Folly.” The name of it was to be “The 
Tewksbury Tribe,” and it was to be a tale 
of the Iowa pioneers. West Point and 
foreign wars were to be the preparation 
for this great work—and it all went down 
because of a pair of bad legs that never 
had saved me from a day’s work behind 
the plow or harrow! I can look back at 
that yellow-haired boy, who went home 
defeated, with some pity. 

For this physical disability had burst 
on me like a bombshell. I had always 
been queer physically, but I had never 
had any such thing as a physical examina- 
tion, and I did not know that they could 
tell it on me! You see, when I was 
twenty months old, I had what we now 
call poliomyelitis, or infantile paralysis. 
Our frontier doctors just said it was 
“something the matter” with my spine. 
Our greatest physicians can’t tell much 
more about it now. But it is some com- 
fort to them, probably—to have a nice 
name for it. 


AND here I must give, for the benefit of 
others, my stock lecture on infantile 
paralysis. Children who have it are 
crippled. Their lives are made difficult 
and their opportunities are limited. But. 
I have lived nearly sixty years since I had 
it, and I do not think my life has been 
limited much in happiness by its results. 
In fact, I may have lived a much happier 
and more useful life because of it. If I had 
not had it, I might have been a pugilist or 
a professional baseball player. I should 
certainly have been allowed even less 
schooling than I had. I might have been 
a general in the World War—or I might 
have frittered my life away at frontier 
posts looking after Indians. For I should 
robably have got that appointment to 
est Point; ah after receiving my edu- 
cation at government expense, I should 
probably as an honorable young man have 
stayed on in the Army. 
his infirmity of the legs made walkin 
in plowed ground agony for me; though 
never had any the less of it to do on that 
account. I have sat on my plow or har- 
row and actually wept with ihe pain of it; 
but I should have been ashamed to quit, 
as would any boy of my acquaintance. 

It inevitably directed me to tasks in 
which I could excel. If I was so slow a 
runner that I could get only to first base 
on a home-run hit, and therefore had to 
drop out of the nine, I could retaliate 
by spelling everybody down. If I made 
rather a hash of waltzing at the country 
dances, I could bound Brazil unerringly. 
If I could not shoulder a two-bushel bag 
of wheat, I could tell lots more about 
James K. Polk’s Administration than 
could the grinning boy that picked the bag 
up when I dropped it. ‘ 

I wonder if the things I have just sug- 
gested do not account for the mental 
superiority of many victims of infantile 
patalysis? For that they do, on the aver- 
age, excel people in their communities 
who have not been its victims I believe 
to be a fact, after years of observation. 
Health specialists to whom I have sug- 
gested this, after looking the case over, 


have ceased to sneer at me when I say 
that the people who have survived this 
disease, and have escaped complete help- 
lessness, are brighter mentally than their 
fellows in so many instances that it cannot 
be accidental. 

Well, after being denied West Point, 
what? Nothing but farming and teaching 
country school. With literary material 
all about me, as it is all about everyone, 
and with a growing skill in writing which 
I did not know I possessed, I kept putting 
off actual attempts at my chosen work 
until I could be better prepared. So I 
taught school from October to July, and 
worked on the farm from July to October, 
except for a month in the teachers’ insti- 
tute at the county seat—all the time 
chinking up the gaps in my education. 

Grdually it dawned on me that I 
could never reach the front rank as a 
teacher, because I had no degree. What 
was I to do? Well, while great educators 
were required to have degrees, lawyers 
could climb into a learned profession over 
the fence—and there was plenty of liter- 
ary material in the law. . 
_ So, within four years, I had studied law 
in the office of an excellent lawyer, been 
admitted to the bar, and hired desk room 
in a strange city with another lawyer, with 
my name on the glass door. It was some 
comfort to me to feel that if I proved my- 
self an able lawyer nobody would ask me 
what university I hailed from before giv- 
ing me his business. 

remember, when our bar was being 
organized into some sort of club and I was 
asked to state in the questionnaire the 
name of my alma mater, I wrote in the 
fact that I had none; and I shocked the 
learned brother who was handling the 
matter by adding, “Not to have attended 
some schools is in itself a liberal educa- 
tion.” 


DABBLED in music. I took rôles in 

amateur opera. I was active in local 
politics. I nearly got myself nominated for 
clerk of the courts, so as to take my legal 
course in that way, as our law permitted. 
I got myself into local politics in the edu- 
cational line. So I accumulated literacy 
material in these fields. But I was always 
troubled by my stagnancy so far as prog- 
ress in writing was concerned. oe 
while I was still teaching, I aided an inter- 
esting young lady and two small boys in a 
Fourth of July celebration; and in setting 
off our rockets we tried the plan of stick- 
ing their lower ends lightly in the sod and 
letting them pull themselves out for their 
flight. They did pull themselves out— 
but in so doing they so far exhausted their 
power as to make only a low, ineffective 
flight, and then fell with a dismal fizz. 

“That typifies my life,” I remarked to 
the interesting young lady. “I am con- 
suming all my ascensional force in pulling 
myself out of the ground. I shall never 
make much of a display!” 

“That’s very pretty,” she said, after 
a moment’s thought, “and very clever; 
but it isn’t true. You say it because it 
sounds impressive.” 

But I half believed it half of the time. 
At one time, when I was in the church 
choir, the preacher who was fond of strik- 
ing statements did a wonderful thing: He 
impressed the mind of a member of the 
choir! 

- “If I had a great work to do,” said he, 
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“and knew that I had only ten years in 
which to do it, I would take nine of the 
ten years in getting ready. Then I would 
do the work in the last year!” 

Which of these things was true—the 
rocket theory or the delayed preparation 
idea—was a question often in my mind as 
I plugged along practicing law, prose- 
cuting boodlers, always taking the un- 
popular side, but gradually finding myself 
winning, even on the unpopular side. For 
instance, after leading a forlorn hope 
against a corrupt ring in the county and 
city to which I had gone, I found myself 
made mayor of the city, when what I had 
wanted was to be city attorney—which 
would have added to my reputation as a 
lawyer. f 

But at last I did write something. It 
was a book of fables, and I was inspired to 
do it by the fact that I had a little son who 
might enjoy it. It was a tale of thè Puk 
Wudjies, which I aspired to make the 
household American fairy. It wasn’t very 
bad, I think; but it did not do for the 
Puk Wudjies what I had hoped—nor for 
me. I found that a book, even after pub- 
lication by a great New York publisher, 
may not A an asset at all. It may not 
bring in as much as a nice lawsuit over a 
sale of cattle in the stock yards. 

But it does help the psychology of the 
rocket which is only just launching itself. 
So I went to work on something else—not 
a child’s book this time. And one spring 
day, when the smell of smoke brought 
back the old days of the prairie to my 
mind, instead of going to luncheon I sat 
in my law office and wrote “A Whiff of 
Smoke,” a poem. Odd that this, the first 
of my writings for which I got real pay, 
was on the very subject to which my last 
book is devoted—the old unbroken prai- 
rie. I received my accolade from Robert 
Underwood Johnson of the “Century,” 
and a check. But the accolade in the form 
of a nice letter from a real poet was what 
counted. 


I WAS just forty years old! And this was 
my first bit of recognition, except the 
little book of the year before—if that 
really was recognition. 

My next book was looked upon as 

romising. It was a realistic tale of a 
Wescert real-estate boom, largely based 
on the history of Sioux City, where I 
lived, and in which I had seen such a 
boom. Still I went on practicing law. I 
had a family to support. 

There were three years between these 
ventures; but | was gathering headway— 
at last. The very next year I published 
“Double Trouble.” It was popular, so I 
was foolish enough to hand over my share 
of the law business to my partner, and 
turn author as my sole vocation. I fondly 
believed that one swallow made a summer. 

All my friends thought I was the victim 
of some sort of delusion—and on form, I 
was. But I had not the slightest difficulty 
in making a livelihood. I was learning the 
game of serialization, and that helped; 
but I failed in winning as a writer of books, 
which was my ambition. 

After my book “The Broken Lance”— 
the best and most searching sociological 
novel I ever wrote, or, I think, ever shall— 
was published in the midst of the great 
business crisis of 1907, and failed to bring 
me any adequate returns except in repu- 
tation, I was in straits. But just in the 
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| nick of time I was offered, of all things, 
the editorship of a farm paper. I tried to 
convince its owners that Pea not the 
man for the place; but they insisted, and 
I went into the work so diligently that the 
paper made great progress. 

Finally, because of the activities in 
agricultural finance which I had under- 
taken in the service of the farmers, came 
the offer from the President of a position 
on the Federal Farm Loan Board. By 
this time, I was on the staff of a great 
magazine, and’ was earning much more 
than the rather liberal salary attached to 
the government position offered me. But 
I'accepted the position; and as the World 
War broke out with us soon afterward, I 
was glad of it. It seemed a little like doing 
something in the war, to be engaged in 
building up a great,financial system for 
the farmers, so as to ease up their credit 
conditions, not only in war time but for- 
ever afterward. 


N THE meantime “Vandemark’s Folly” 

lay partly written in my desk. This was 
my newest bid for success in literature— 
for I hoped to make it really “literature.” 
It was “The Tewksbury Tribe,” which I 
planned as a boy, worked out in the light 
of a few decades of development of the 
Mid-West situation with which it deals, 
and of personal development as well. I 
never had lost sight of it. I told the story 
to my publishers more than fifteen years 
ago. But I could not finish it while en- 

rossed in the work of the Federal Farm 

oan System. And I felt that I could no 
longer dally with the years. I had to 
finish that book now, or never. So, in 
view of the fact that the formative work 
of the Farm Loan System had been pretty 
well done, I resigned to finish ‘‘Vande- 
mark’s Folly.” 

But I was not through following squir- 
rel tracks off into the woods. It seems to 
be an ingrained weakness in me to find 
too many things interesting. I headed a 
commission for the American Red Cross, 
to wind up their affairs in Siberia, and 
there I went down so low with an illness 
in Vladivostock that I was given up to die 
by the doctors—and by myself. My last 
message was to a friend of mine, to finish 
“Vandemark’s Folly” for me. 

But I lived to come home and finish it 
myself. Thus at sixty I reached what I 
had fixed as my goal at ten—but which 
now seems to me only a new point of 
departure. ; 

fice a great deal of time. Yet, it was 
not all lost. Politics, economics, sociology, 
finance, journalism—all these have been 
educational; and there is nothing worth 
while in life which is not educational. To 
the mind rightly directed, digging in 
pace is as educational as going to col- 
ege. 

All the time, I have had loads of fun. I 
have not suffered any hardships at all. 
I have followed off many a side road; I 
have wasted time; I have seemed at times 
to forget the goal—but never did so—and 
I have fizzed out a good deal of pyrotech- 
nics in pulling myself out of the sod. But 
my divagations have taken me over many 
a pleasant road, enabled me sometimes to 
believe that I have done some useful work, 
and brought me a multitude of such de- 
lightful friends that I would not give them 
up for any purely literary success which 
I may have forfeited—or postponed. 
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Wilbur and His 
Educated Hams 


(Continued from page 43) 


supposed California was about to line up 
and sweep down the field in a series of 
practice plays. When they saw ten men 
line up behind the goal posts and then 
saw Wilbur Hickey calmly walk out to 
the fifty-yard line with a football non- 
chalantly clutched in one huge hand 
they started to sag. When, very calmly, 
the boy gazed off at the distant goal, and 
then with surprising ease and uncanny 
accuracy serenely tossed it over the cross- 
bar through the goal posts every Ohioan 
wilted in the flesh and collapsed mentally. 

A 50-yard forward pass! 

Stupefaction was universal. 

A 50-yard forward pass? Could it be? 
And yet they were looking at it! They had 
just seen it done! And it was being re- 
peated for their special benefit. Yes, he 
was doing it over again, in a fashion as 
debonair as a Brummel’s tugging at a 
tie. Ye gods! Fifty yards. It was un- 
believable. Twenty-four cocky football 
players registered a single thought. 
Twenty-four backbones felt starch leak 
out. And this was the team that the 
papers said was going to depend upon old- 
fashioned straight football to win? This 
team going to play straight football with 
this inhuman being ready to throw a 
forward pass half the length of the field? 
They had been tricked! 

Across the field Jim  Reid’s eyes 
twinkled, as his cigar rolled jerkily. Gaz- 
ing over toward them, he smiled. 

“They’re almost licked now,” he said to 
his assistant. 


IM REID had not made a football 

player of Wilbur Hickey. They aren’t 
made in thirty days. All Jim Reid had 
done was to develop, as much as he could 
during this brief period, the boy’s natural 
ability at tossing a football. To the man 
with small or medium-sized hands there is 
a knack to be learned to throw the pigskin 
oval even ten yards. To get distance re- 
quires combining this knack with strength. 
To acquire accuracy and distance is the 
goal of every present-day footballist. Jim 
Reid, through Winslow, had taught the 
big Arkansas boy accuracy. With his 
mighty hands and arm strength, which 
handling a plow had given him, distance 
had come easily. 

Only one worry did the coach have con- 
cerning the farmer lad. Would he be 
nervous when he stepped out before a 
crowd? He wondered. Here psychology 
again served Reid, unknown by him. 
Wilbur had no fear of the crowd, he feared 
only one person in the crowd—Sybil 
Brown. Were she alone watching him he 
would have been as helpless out on the 
gridiron as he had been that night in the 
orchard. The fact that she was present, 
but lost in the mighty throng, made him 
happy, also cool. His thoughts were upon 
her as he described fifty-yard parabolas 
with the pigskin, while the enthusiastic 
mob, after dumfounded gasping for his 
name, yelled in chorus over and over again: 

“Hickey—H-i-c-k-e-y—H-i-c-k-e-~y —O- 
0-0-0, what a wing!” 


$10,000 a Year 


This executive is one of the officers of a big cor- 
ration; he earns $10,000 a year, and is still in 

is early thirties. b 
“He has a mighty good pusingag Head | that's 


how the directors speak of him, “‘He’s kecen ata 
business problem, quick to pick out the essential 

ints, sure in his decisions’—that’s why the 

resident is for him. ‘When he recommends a 
policy,” declares the General Manager, “I know 
it's sound from a ¿egal standpoint.” 

A big salary —$10.000 a year — but this man has 
an asset that is v//a//y important in the manage- 
ment of big affairs—he zs a law-trained man. 


His Chance is Yours! 


Why let the really big opportunities slip away 
from you—simply for lack of training? 

Right in your own home, under the LaSalle 
Problem Method, you can study the same cases 
you would read at the resident universities, master 
the fundamental principles of law set forth by 
some of the most eminent authorities in the pro- 
fession, develop under their direction a sound 
understanding of business relationships, a power 
for keen and logical thinking, a facility for analy z- 
ing dusiness problems that in later years will make 
you the man the directors pick for the bigger job. 

Read these statements, testifying to the thoro- 
ness and income-value of LaSalle training: 

aaps nee Method increased my salary 
Dear Pigs 

"Passed bar examination with second highest 
honors in a class of seventy-one.”’ 

“*Salary doubled in six months.’’ 

“‘Passed bar examination, third in a class of 
twenty-three, the youngest man who ever 
the examination in this state.” 

Send today for full particulars regarding LaSalle 
home-study training, together with details of our 
convenient-payment plan; also your free copy of 
that inspiring book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One.” Mail the coupon NOW. 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 1 è Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information regarding 
the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’’ 

W, Degree of LL.B. 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the 
world. It offers training for every important business need. 
If more interested in any of these courses, check here: 
OBusiness Management OBanking and Finance 
OModern Salesmanship (Modern Foremanship 
OHigher Accountancy and Production Methods 
OTraffic Management [Personnel and Employ- 
DBallwayAccountingand ment Management 

tation Managemen: DExpert Bookk 
OCommercial Law OBusiness ae 
Olndustrial Management 
Effici OCommercial Spanish 


lency 
O Modern Business Corre- D Effective Speaking 


spondence and Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 


1 7¢ a Day soon poe for a genu- 

ine visible Underwood or 
L. C. Smith rebuilt Typewriter. 
Save $20 to $30 on famous Larkin 
Easy-Payment plan. Handsomely fin- 
ished. 5 Year Guarantee. 30 Days’ 
Trial. Send for FREE Book TODAY. 


fat Co inc. Desk TAM-1022 (4 
BUFFALO, N.Y. Peoria & Chicago, IN, “Ste 


For $100 a Week 


Have You Backbone Enough to Stand 
a Few Hard Knocks? 
We want a hard-hitting salesman with backbone, who 
will not be satisfied to earn less than $100 a week. We 
want him to sell books. The books are the most widely 
advertised and largest selling setsin America. Leads 
will be furnished. He must know how to handle big 
people. But most of all he must have backbone. Are 
you that sortof man? Address: General Sales Manager, 
P. F. Collier & Son Co., 416 W. 13th St., New York 
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"TAKE the peril out of night driving for 
yourself and family! Do it today. Send 
for a pair of Bausch & Lomb Motor Lenses. 
They are scientifically correct and, therefore, 
light the road safely. 

They spread a powerful, even light from 
ditch to ditch; they light the road at turns; 
they hold the rays below eye level. They 
are legal in every state. 

Made by Bausch & Lomb who have special- 
ized in lens-making for 70 years. Standard 
equipment on such cars as Rolls-Royce, 
Cadillac and Lincoln. You can at last count 
upon getting a real lens. 

A poor lens is an invitation to disaster. Make night 


driving safe. If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
pour check today, naming make and model of your car. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. Dept.C Rochester, N. Y. 


San Francisco 


New York Washington Chicago 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


Have lights that are not 
an invitation to disaster 


Price, per pair. Name of car and model 


(Prices apply particularly to current models) 

$4 Apperson— Buick (4) —Chalmers— Chevrolet (490) 

— Dodge — Durant — Ford — Gardner — Gray—Hup- 
mobile—Kissel—Liberty (Open)—McLaughlin—Maibohm— 
Mitchell (D-40) —Overland. 
$5 Allen — American —Anderson—Buick (6)—Cadillac 

—Case (Lt. 6)—Chandler—Chevrolet (F. B.)— Cole 
—Cleveland — Colum bia—Comet—Crow-Elkhart— Davis— 
Daniels—Dixie— Dort —Duesenberg-Straight — Earl — Elgin 
— Essex — Franklin — Gardner — Grant—Handley-Knight— 
Holmes — Hudson — Jackson — Jordan — Kelsey — King — 
Lafayette — Leach—Lexington — Liberty (Closed) —Lincoln 
—Maxwell— Mitchell (C-42) —Moline -Knight—National— 
Nash — Oakland — Oldsmobile — Packard — Paige (Lt.) — 
Pierce-Arrow— Rickenbacker — Stearns- Knight—Studebaker 
— Templar — Waltham — Willys-Knight. 
$ Auburn —Biddle— Brewster — Bush— Chevrolet(18-D) 

—Case—Chandler—Cunningham—Haynes—H. C. S. 
Locomobile—McFarlan — Marmon — Mercer — Moon — Pre- 
mier— Paige (6-66) — Peerless (56) —Reo—Roamer —Rolls 
Royce —Stanley— Stevens- Duryea— Stutz — Templar — Velie 
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A composition material easily applied in plastic 


form over practically any kind of floor. 
about % inch thick. Imperial Floor does not 
crack, peel or come loose from foundation. A 
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continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, 


+5 


disease germs or moisture. 

Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, OMce Building, Rallroad Station, 
Hospital—wherever a beautiful substantial floor 
is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor- 
mation and samples FREE of your first and 
second choice of color. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR C0., 85-87 Halstead St., Rochester, N. Y. 
‘gpa A Success for 15 Years ME 


ABLACH, 


“How the elusive perfume of Lablache takes 
me back! Grandmother’s lightly powdered 


cheek—Mother’s dimpled chin—and home.” 
Fifty years of dainty custom—three generations 

have established Lablache 

as the finishing touch 


to the toilette of well- 
groomed women. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 
erous. Flesh, White, 
ink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 106. 
for a sample box. 


BEN LEVY‘ CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 114 
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labastine 


INSTEAD OF KALSOMINE OR WALL PAPER 


Alabastine beautifies your walls—modernizes your home, and con- 
duces to the health of your family. Alabastine is durable, sanitary, 
economical; for interior surfaces, plaster, or wallboard—in full five- 
pound packages, directions on package; mixes with cold water. All 
Alabastine packages have cross and circle printed in red. 

ALABASTINE CO., 657 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


He had kept his entry into football a 
secret.. Now, as he stood out in the center 
of the great chalk-marked field, he won- 
dered if she had recognized him, also what 
she thought, and what kind of a dude was 
with her. Then he went to the side lines 
and the whistle blew for the game. 

“T won’t use you till we get the ball to- 
ward Cranston’s goal,” said the head 
coach tersely. “Then PIl shove you in. 
Take your time and make the throw ac- 
curate. Savvy?” 

They still talk about that game around 
Los Angeles. Twice Hickey made super- 
human forward passes which resulted in 
scores, one for fifty-two yards, the other 
for fifty-five yards. But each score had 
been only an incentive to transform the 
determined invaders into human wildcats 
to go one better. While the Arkansas 
farmer boy’s great heaves made the famed 
Norton’s seem the efforts of a weakling by 
comparison, the entire California team 
could not stop the dazzling individual 
work of that great player. For the two 
scores Hickey had brought about he scored 
twice himself, also kicked goals. 

Score at end of first half: California, 14; 
Cranston, 14! 


NEAR the end of the third quarter 
the exchange of several punts left the 
teams where they had been when the 
quarter opened, with no advantage having 
been gained by either. Then came a 
break. Cranston fumbled on her 35-yard 
line. California recovered the ball and 
lined up with Hickey set to make an easy 
forward pass. It looked like a sure touch- 
down. The crowd roared in anticipation 
and sang “Hickey, mighty Hickey” to 
the air of “Mickey.” Ohio players looked 
glum but grim.. Hickey stood easily and 
even smiled. The ball was snapped back. 
Came a jumble of stars, then darkness, and 
when Hickey came to his head was 
spinning and he was flat on the ground 
with a doctor bending over him and a 
circle of anxious-looking players gazing 
down at him. Faces danced dizzily. 
Everything seemed strange. 

“What happened?” he murmured. 

“You fumbled, that’s all,” said Jim 
Reid. ‘“Anyone’s liable to. Feel any 
better?” 

Objects began to get anchored. He 
could make out the faces of the players. 
He put his hands to his forehead and was 
surprised to find it tightly bandaged. 
Withdrawing them he Rand blood upon 
the fingers of one of them. Evidently he 
had been treated roughly. He was helped 
to his feet and then to the side lines. The 
crowd cheered. The teams lined up, and 
Ohio, who had recovered the ball, punted 
out of danger as the whistle blew for the 
end of the third quarter. 

Hickey never saw the beginning of the 
last quarter or remembered the brief rest 
preceding it. He sat in a haze. It was only 
within two minutes of the game’s end that 
he came to. Then Norton had dropped 
back and kicked a perfect goal from 
the field, and victory swooped down to 
nestle on the shoulders of the invading 
players. The goal put the Ohioans three 

ints ahead. Hikes with a four-inch 

oot gash in his forehead, had a feeling 
through his system like the aftermath of 
a ’quake, but he responded when Jim 
Reid said, “Only two minutes left.” 
“What?” he gasped. 
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“Only two minutes,” said the coach. 
“They’re ahead, aren’t they?” 
“Three points,” said Reid. 
ce = ’ ” 
A touchdown will beat ’em? SAFETY AUTOMATIC 


“Sure.” 

Hickey gazed off on the field, his eyes 
blinking from the painful pounding in his 
head. California had the ball on her own 
4o-yard line and Cranston was holding 
them dead. But on the next play Murray 
broke through tackle for five yards. 
Hickey got up, swayed slightly, gritted 
his teeth, set himself, and looked down at 
the coach. “Call out Brayton,” he said. 
“Pm going in.” 

“Sit down,” said Reid, “before you fall 
down; you’re too weak.” 

Hickey shook his head. ‘Going in,” he 
said, and ran clumsily toward the players. 
Blindly he Macca, muttered his name 
to the referee, as is customary, and 
motioned Brayton, a halfback, out. 

“Going to let him try?” asked Win- 
slow of the coach. 

“Our only chance,” growled Reid. “I 
don’t think he can throw it ten yards; but 
if he’s game to try I won’t stop him.” 

“Don’t give it to me yet,” said Hickey 
thickly to the quarterback. “Am bit 
shaky.” 

“Got to,” said the little fellow. “We 
haven’t made the yardage, and it’s our 
fourth down.” 

Hickey ground his teeth and smiled. 


(THE game had 30 seconds to go, by Jim 
Reid’s watch, when the ball was flashed 
to Wilbur Hickey. Breathless, the crowd, 
on its feet to a man, peered down the 
field, one hundred thousand eyes focused 
on the bareheaded youth with the ban- 
daged forehead. Automatically he seemed 
to grip the ball, calmly balance himself, 
bend back, and as fifty thousand throats 
gave off one giant gasp his great right hand 
shot skyward, the ball streaked out—and 
down in a crumpled heap before the on- 
slaught of savage players he fell uncon- 
scious. 

As if in one accord, every Cranston 
player stopped in his tracks and turned to 
gaze after the flying ball. Up it sailed, up, 
up and on; up till it seemed to hang for a 
space in the afternoon sky, then it de- 
scended, leaving chalk lines swiftly behind 
it. Down and on, over the last white- 
washed line to the right of the goal posts. 
It was about to thud to the ground when 
a figure swooped under, caught it in his 
arms. It was Hall, the Californian end. 
He kissed it to the ground, a touchdown, 
just as the Cranston quarterback dived 
savagely upon him. 

The whistle blew as Hickey was being 
carried to the club house, while fifty 
thousand maniacs fought to get to him. 
California had beaten the great Cranston 
team that had expected to tread upon it 
disgracefully—beaten it by a score of 20 
points to 17, snatching victory from de- 
feat by the unheard-of forward pass of 
62 yards. 

ickey was on the front porch of the 
beautiful Pasadena Hotel sitting beside 
Winslow in the dark when he saw her 
coming. She passed under an electric 
light down the street, accompanied by an 
elderly woman, her aunt, no doubt. It 
was the first time he had seen her since the 
night in the orchard. For days he had 
been in a fever, raving mad. The team 
had gone back to school, only Winslow 


The Sign of Safety 


sponds with lightning quickness to the 


In every corner of the world, the 
“Hammer the Hammer” trademark is 
known as a symbol of safety. 

And so today, as fifty years ago, the 
Iver Johnson is recognized as the safe, 
dependable revolver for the home. No 
danger of accidents. Thumps, bumps, 
knocks, jolts won’t discharge it. You can 


intentional pull of the trigger. Drawn- 
tempered piano wire springs—twice as 
strong as ordinary flat springs—keep this 
revolver always alert and ready for use. 
Hammer and Hammerless models in all 
calibres. Regular, Perfect Rubber, and 
Western Walnut grips. If your dealer 
“Hammer the Hammer.” hasn’t the particular model you want, 
When needed, the Iver Johnson re- write us. 
FREE! Two interesting booklets full of information. Send at once 
for the one that interests you. “A 1"’—Firearms. ‘‘B 1''—Bicycles 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 1 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York Office: 99 Chambers St. San Francisco Office: 717 Market St. 


Ride an Iver Johnson 
Truss-Bridge Bicycle. 
Strong, speedy, easy- 
riding’ and durable. 
Models and prices to 
suit everyone. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
an Iver Johnson Champion 
single barrel shotgun. Accu- 
rate, dependable, moderately 
profession of your 


priced, 
YOU C own and earn big 

income in service 
fees. A New system of foot correction; readily learned by 
anyone at home in a few weeks. Easy terms for training, 
openings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. 
No capital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 
Address Stephenson Luboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


have a business- You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


fend 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure." It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B.N. Bogue, 
4036 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis. 
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\ Become musician so quickly as to 
á astound everyone. Learn by play- 
á P> ing real music—instead of tiresome 
- 3 *‘exercises.' You'll soon become the 
ş most popular person in your “set.” 


New Easy Method 


is a revelation. Nothing else like it for 
thoroughness and rapidity. So simple 
that young and old find it any 
to play with amazing skill. 
No “trick music’—but actual 
notes, learned quickly right in 
your own home. 


Free Book 


offers this wonderful musical 
opportunity. Send for Say 
before copies are exhausted. 
You'll be astounded, thrilled. 
fascinated, at this easy, rapi 

way to become a veritable 
master of your favorite instru- 
ment. Name below the in- 
strument you are particularly 
interested in. 


U. & SCHOOL of MUSIC, 4410 Brunswick Bldg, N, Y. City 


Send me your amazing free book “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home.” This does not put me under any obli- 
gation. (Please Write Name Plainly.) 
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Model 15, 2000 Ibs, maxi- 
mum, Rapid Transport, 
for light, fast delivery. 
Equipped with cord 
tires, electric lights and 
starter, seat, windshield, 
fenders and running 
boards, motometer, 
speedometer, bumper, 


cua im $1295 
and carrier 

Price with above equip- 
ment and body, cab, top, 
and side curtains—$1532 


Phenomenal Market Built on Values 


Transport’s record sales volume is the logical result of the superior values em- 
bodied in Transport—values universally recognized by motor truck distributors, 
as well as the truck buying public. Leading dealers in the great motor truck 
centers—dealers who sell only proved winners—are rapidly joining Transport 
ranks, because they foresee a constantly growing demand for transportation of 
such merit, at prices below the pre-war level. Let us go into detail with you about 
Transport Frictionless Trucks—the construction that means years’ more service. 
Transport’s Fair Prices 
[Chassis Including Electrical Equipment] 

Model 15, 2000 lbs. max., $1295 Model 55, 6000 lbs. max., $2385 

Model 25, 3000 lbs. max., $1495 Model 60, 7000 lbs. max., $2585 

Model 35, 4000 lbs. max., $1885 Model 75, 10,000 lbs. max., $3485 

f.o. b. Factory e 


Write us for “A Questionnaire for Truck Buyers.” Mention capacity you need. 


Transport Truck Company, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 
Some desirable territory is open to dealers 


TRANSPORT 


TRUCKS 


Lalesi addition to Transport Fleet, owned 


by Wagner Baking Co., Detroit, Michigan 


Transport is a Special- 
ized Truck—Every Unit 
Nationally Serviced 
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SF HORI on, Courses in English, Spanish, | many of the successful cartoonists of 

Sly Mathematics, Chemistry, today earnin from $50 to $200 and 
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Drawing, Education, Business | Chart’ Method of teaching makes 

and in 35 other subjects are given by | original drawing easy to learn. Write 

correspondence. Begin any time. for full information and chart to 


test your ability. Pleaso state ay 


a The Mutueratty of Chicaga, || rne LANDON SCHOOL 274 


gist Year 1446 National Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


» “Since we put a WASCO in 
our garage, my car starts 
just as soon as I touch the 
starter and I can use the car 
every day.” 


This is the verdict of tens of thousands 

~ of users of the WASCO Hot Water 

r, ~ Garage Heating System. And there is a 

treason for this big success of the 
ASCO, mainly because 


THE WASCO REGULATES ITSELF ALL WINTER WITHOUT ATTENTION 


you only put on a little coal once a day. You DON’T touch the drafts. 
Because of its patented automatic regulation, no matter how cold the 

night may be, your garage is always warm inthe morning. A WASCO System 

comes all complete and any handy man can quickly set itup. NOT connected 

to any city water supply. Prepare now for winter driving. 

Write today for catalogue and new price list. 


TO Pr W. A. Sce Mre. Co., inc. 
“aman 


A 202 Eastwood Station, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Makers of 


= | 2S 
GARAGE HEATING SYSTEM 


READY-TO SET-UP 


staying behind, to keep Hickey quiet 
two full weeks if necessary. As Winslow 
liked Pasadena he was going to see that 
it took two weeks to get Hickey well. 
Now, as he sat by the boy, he, too, looked 
up the street, and he chuckled. 

“Here comes the little lady,” he said 
meaningly. 

“How do 
boy, surprise 

“How do I know her?” echoed the 
coach. “Why, she’s been coming here 
three times a day with her aunt ever since 
you’ve been sick. She’s heard you rave 
her name by the hour.” 

“Honest?” cried Hickey, in a panic. 

“Honest?” said Winslow. “Why, you 
yelled her name one day and kissed the 
nurse, and you know there isn’t anybody 
in their right mind kissing the nurse you 
had. Columbus was her first patient.” 

Hickey pulled out a handkerchief and 
mopped his brow. “Honest?” was all 
he could murmur. 

“But let me tell you,” said the coach; 
“shes a royal little girl if I’m any judge 
of women. Only one thing I had against 
her. She wanted to get into the movies. 
Yesterday she came back and said as 
gamely as you please, ‘I’m cured. They 
wouldn’t have me, Mr. Winslow. Guess 
I’m not such a much, after all.’” 

“Honest, did she say that?” asked 
Hickey. 

“She sure did, and several other little 
things.” 

“What else?” asked Hickey eagerly. 

“Well, for one thing she said she once 
thought your big hands were awful, but 
that now she loved every joint in every 
finger.” 

“Honest?” gasped Hickey. 

“Yes, and also,” said Winslow— 


BUT the women had mounted the stairs 
to the porch and Winslow hastened 
to meet them. Hickey felt shaky. The 
coach welcomed the ladies profusely and 
then, shunting the girl in the general di- 
rection of Hickey, steered the aunt into 
the hotel. 

The girl peered into the darkness and 
groped toward the figure she saw partially 
outlined in a huge willow rocker. Hickey 
rose to receive her. 

“Can you ever forgive me, Wilbur?” 
she said softly, as she stepped close to the 
boy. “I called you a coward, because— 
because you didn’t kiss me that night in 
the orchard. And now, now—oh, Wilbur, 
I think you’re wonderful!” 


we know her?” asked the 


“Pm wonderful?” stammered the 
boy. “Im wonderful? Why, it’s you 
thats wonderful, Sybil. Huh!” He 


dived with his big hands and this time he 
didn’t fumble. What he had pictured 
while gripping the handles of the plow he 
now realized. She was clingy and soft and 
wonderfully sweet, and her lips— 

“Wilbur,” she gasped a moment later, 
when she had struggled free for breath. 
“Wilbur—how did you ever get up 
courage to do it?” 

He held out his great hands till each 
one had touched her cheeks. “It was 
their fault,” he said simply. ‘Couldn’t 
move ’em at all. Any time you were 
around they turned into lead.” 

“But, Wilbur,” she said softly, “why 
are they different now?” 

“Because,” he laughed happily, “they’re 
educated.” 
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A Wonderful Old - 
Lady Who Has Been 
On the Stage 

57 Years 


(Continued from page 34) 


in the wrong kinds of food and at the 
wrong time; in irregular hours of sleep; in 
excess of any sort—whether it is of pleas- 
ure, or of worry, or of temper, or of 
anything else. 

“There is even self-indulgence in sor- 
row, I think. Of course, it doesn’t seem 
like that to the person who is in trouble. 
But people can ‘let themselves go’ in grief, 
just as they can in other ways. I know 
how it was with me, after my husband’s 
death. The hardest work I have done 
never affected my health as did the shock 
and grief of losing my husband. 

“But it seems to me that if we go on 
nursing a sorrow it is mere self-indulgence. 
We are too cowardly to fight; too selfish 
to realize that we have work to do in the 
world. People are always asking me how 
I keep young. It’s very nice of them to 
put it that way, because I know I’m 
seventy-seven—and sometimes, I assure 
you, I feel it! But, at any rate, I’m still 
in the game, as you younger folks say; 
and I’m there because I have kept myself 
fit and have stayed there. 


“EAT simple food, not much meat, and 
featitat regular times. A young friend 
of minerecently lost her husband; and when 
I asked her if he had been fond of meat, 
she said, ‘Why, yes! he ate it three times 
aday!’ Men are very prone to this mis- 
take in diet; and it has shortened many 
lives—my own husband’s among them. 
, “Get plenty of sleep. I used to want ten 
fours a night; and I had it, too. Now I 
need only eight hours. Oh, but I have to 
ave that eight!” she said with an em- 
phatic nod. “I never have taken naps in 
the daytime. That may be a good thing 
for some people; but although I usually lie 
own for a little rest in the afternoon, I 
think a good, long night’s sleep gives me 
the best effects. 
eep on working! Any interest helps 
to keep people young; but there seems to 
€ a special benefit in work that interests 
you. I believe it is because work makes 
you feel that other people are depending 
on you for something. You are contribut- 
mg something to the world. You know 
it isn’t the wheel which is running that 
rusts away, It is the one that is idle, or 
that is lying on phe crap heap. 
«m48t_ spring, while I was playing in 
The Advertising of Kate,’ the papers an- 
nounced that I was to appear in a produc- 
tion of ‘The Rivals.’ That night, the 
young members of our company came to 
me and said: ‘You're not going to desert 
Us, are you?’ Now, they were always very 
dear and lovely to me, but I don’t think it 
was just out of politeness that they said 
this. I am pretty sure they really meant 
it. And can’t you see how the feeling that 
I was wanted, even needed, would stimu- 
late me, body and mind? That’s what 
work does for anyone. It has a ‘come- 


The Best Watch 
$520 Will Buy 


HE Waterbury Radiolite is a 

4-jeweled watch, 12-size, the 
small, stylish size so in vogue. 
It is graceful from antique bow 
and crown to fine, open face. In 
solid nickel case, with modified 
bridge construction. A mighty 
sturdy time-keeper. Guaranteed. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


ALL ALL 


srs DESKS | omsizs 
With Inlaid Lino Tops. 


Patented and Fully Guaranteed 
Finest Cabinet Construction. 
Stand Supreme for Service, Beauty and 
real Desk Comfort. 
LINO wears like Iron, feels like Kid. 
The soft dull shade of Green is restful 
to the eyes. Ink and Stains easily re- 
moved. No Varnishto mar. 
LINO eliminates desk pads and expen- 


sive plate glass. SF 


Catalog and sample of top mailed FREE with name of \ 
nearest dealer. 
THE GUNN FURNITURE CO., Dept A, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


New York Branch; 11 East 36th St. 


Ingersoll $ 150 


This is the reasonable, re- 
liable, famous American 
Watch—the best known 
time-piece in the world. 


HAT 


PATENTED JUNE (5 1914 


HATCH ONE BUTTON UNION 
SUITS for men and boys are made in 
Various qualities and weights of fine 
combed cotton and soft warm wool to 
suit every person and purse. A hand- 
some illustrated catalogue describing 
all the lines that we make will be sent 
free on request. 


This garment is featured at good stores 
almost everywhere, but if you cannot get 
exactly what you want easily and quick- 
ly, send your size with remittance to our 
mill at Albany, N. Y., and you will be 
supplied direct, delivery free anywhere 
in the United States. 


Men's suits—$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $3.505 


$4.00; $5.00. 
Boys’ suits—$1.50; $2.00. 
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l fea at the buttons on 


answer, right there. 


our coat-sleeves, men! There’s the 
rnamental, but useless. As useless 


as the buttons on old-fashioned union suits. The 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON U 


saves time, saves temper, saves rep 
fectly than any other underwear 
master-button at the chest turns t 
comfort to convenience, Will you t 
—or has Old Man Habit got you? 


FULD & HATCH KNIT 
. ALBANY, NEW 


UNION SUIT 


NION SUIT 


air bills, and fits more per- 

ou’ve ever known. One 
i trick for you and adds 
ry it and convince yourself 


TING COMPANY 
YORK 


back’ that helps to keep you young. 

“And there’s another thing that counts. 
A good many years ago, when I was with 
the old Lyceum company, we put on a 
play called ‘The Princess and the Butter- 
fly.’ One of the lines in that play ran 
something like this: ‘Those who love 
deeply never grow old.’ I’ve always re- 
membered that line, and thought there 
was much of truth in it. 

“J don’t believe it meant that one great 
passion will keep you young forevermore. 
I think it meant that if we want to keep 
young we must not lock up our hearts and 
dole out our affection in niggardly fashion. 
We must be willing to give it generously; 
not in a sort of bookkeeping way—so 
much in return for this favor, so much in 
return for that. 

“A good deal of the recent discussion 
about business has reminded me of the 
way some people seem to feel about loving. 
I read these discussions in the papers and, 
as nearly as I could make out, the situa- 
tion was this: One side declared that the 
cost of living couldn’t come down until 
wages were reduced. And the other side 
declared that wages couldn’t be reduced 
until the cost of living came down! And 
there they both stuck. 

“Don’t you know people who act the 
same way about loving? One says: ‘I 
can’t love you until you do so and so.’ 
And the other says: ‘I can’t do so and so 
unless you love me.’ And there they stick. 
And while they are sticking there, they 
get old and crabbed. Yes, work and love 
are the best preservatives of youth, I 
imagine.” 


“(DUT there must have been times when 
you couldn’t work,” I said. “Have 
you never been ill?” 

“Not often,” was the cheerful reply. 
“You know, people sometimes joke about 
being too busy to be sick. But there’s a 
good deal of truth in it. I’ve often 
thought I was sick, or going to be. But I 
hung on and kept at work, because it 
seemed as if I couldn’t quit then; and the 
first thing I knew, I was feeling all right 
again. 

“It’s funny about the things we think 
we must do, or must have. I’ve often said 
to myself that I simply had to have a cer- 
tain something, ae ed a new dress, or 
bonnet, or parasol. But I was too busy to 
get it at the time; and after a while I 
found that L had got on very well without 
it, and that meantime the need for it had 
passed. 

“That has happened to me over and 
over again; and it has taught me to be 
philosophical about wanting things that I 
can’t get. I’ve found out that we really 
don’t have to have the things we think 
are indispensable. A few weeks, or months, 
or years later, we are just as well and just 
as happy as if we had got them. It’s a 
great thing to learn this,” she said with a 
wise smile. “It helps you over some of the 
hard places. 

“But about being sick,” she went on; 
“T do recall one time when I didn’t win 
out. We were playing in San Francisco 
and I felt quite ill on Monday. Every day 
I seemed to feel worse; but I kept on play- 
ing, although I had a couch brought into 
my dressing-room and would lie down 
whenever I had a chance. 

“When Saturday came, I really felt 
very ill. During the matinée, for instance, 
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I didn’t quite seem to know what I was 
doing. recall that one of the actors 
caught my arm once and kept me from 
walking right into the footlights. We 
were closing that night and were to go to 
Los Angeles the following day. After the 
matinée, the manager came to my dress- 
ing-room, where I had dropped exhausted 
on the couch, and asked how I was feeling. 

“‘IPm afraid I can’t take that long 
journey to Los Angeles,’ I said. ‘I think 

can go through the performance to- 
night. But that railway journey! I’m so 
sorry; but I can’t do that.’ 

“He looked at me a moment. Then he 
said, ‘The only journey you are going to 
take is back to your hotel this minute!’ 

“In spite of my protests, I was taken 
to the hotel and a doctor was summoned. 
He said I had pneumonia, had been having 
it all the week! The company, of course, 
had to leave the next day; and I faced the 
prospect of being dangerously ill, alone in 
a strange city. But the world is full of 
dear, good people, isn’t it? A woman, 
whom I knew only slightly, took me away 
from the hotel, turned her son out of his 
room, and installed me there for four 
weeks, caring for me as solicitously as if I 
had been her nearest of kin. Wasn’t that 
a wonderful thing? | 

“That experience with illness did not 
end there. As soon as I was able to travel, 
I went to England to see a dear old aunt. 
The change of climate must have been bad 
for me; for I had an attack of rheumatism 
which kept me in bed three months. 


“ZOU should have seen me!” said Mrs. 

Whiffen, with her inimitable chuckle 
of amusement. Holding up her little hands, 
she said: “ My fingers were so swollen, you 
would scarcely have known they were 
fingers. When I began to improve I spent 
weeks trying to get the fingers of one hand 
between those of the other. 

“I finally succeeded, but I simply could 
not straighten my arms. There was a 
bookcase in my room, and it occurred to 
me to make use of these books. I began 
by taking a very small volume in each 
hand and carrying it around the room, 
Gradually I took larger books, until finally 
their weight had brought my arms down 
straight. But,” she said in a confidential 
whisper, “that’s one thing I’m afraid of. 
Rheumatism! If I should have that again, 
it would finish me!” : 

“Have you ever had to play when you 
were under a great mental strain?” I 
asked. 

“Yes,” she said sadly. “The public 
does not know how often a real tragedy 
lurks behind the make-believe comedy on 
the stage. Only a few years ago I was 
playing in Philadelphia; and my only 
sister, who was the dearest person | had 
left in this world, came to stay at the hotel 
with me during my engagement. The 
very day that she joined me she was 
ae ill—and forty-eight hours later she 

ied. 

“That evening I played at the theatre, 
as usual, although I didn’t know one word 
I was saying. I was dazed with grief. Yet 
an old friend of mine, who had come to 
see the play, wrote me the next day, telling 
how she had enjoyed it—how I had made 
her laugh and forget her troubles! And 
I had not had a conscious thought except 
of my dear sister, lying dead, a few blocks 
away. 


Gain Assurance 
Shrough Your (Splexion 


OUR toilet has been carefully made, the 
moment comes for you to pass into the street 
and meet the critical gaze of passers-by. 


Can you do so with the pride and poise of one who knows 
she has left no opportunity for slighting comment? Or, is 
there the thought of some complexion defect which makes 
you self-conscious and ill at ease? 

Perhaps it’s a blotch or rash,—a shiny, excessively oily 
skin,—clogged or ee pores,—a skin that’s rough and 
dry :—Resinol Soap is the very thing to help you overcome 
these imperfections. 

This delightful toilet soap combines in its refreshing 
lather all the requisites for building clear healthy complex- 
ions quickly, easily and at little cost— 

Unusually cleansing — the first essential of a 
good soap 

Mild and soothing — because of the Resinol it 
contains 

Delightfully refreshing — through its individual 
Resinol fragrance 

A corrective soap—yet a preserver of complex- 
ions already beautiful 

Resinol Soap is sold at all drug stores. Buy a cake today and begin 
to win back self confidence through your complexion. 


Miniature cake free on request. Write now Dept. 3-L, Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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For You, Also 


Prettier Teeth— Whiter, Cleaner, Safer 


Look about you and you'll see glistening 
teeth on every side today. 
Teeth which once were dingy now have 


luster. And women smile to show them. 

The reason is this: A new way has been 
found to fight film on teeth, and millions 
now employ it. It is also at your command 
—a free test. So don’t envy such teeth, 
but get them. 


That cloudy film 


There forms on your teeth a viscous 
film. You can feel it now. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 

That film absorbs stains. Then, if left, 
it forms the basis of dingy coats, including 
tartar. That’s why teeth don’t shine. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles, which few 
escape, are now traced to that film. 


Now we combat it 


Old methods of brushing are not suffi- 
ciently effective. So nearly everybody 


suffers from it more or less. 

But dental science, after long research, 
has found two film combatants. Able 
authorities have proved their efficiency. 


10-Day Tube Free *” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 345, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 


Now leading dentists all the world over 
are urging their daily use. 

Anew-type tooth paste has been created, 
based on modern knowledge. The name is 
Pepsodent. These two great film combat- 
ants are embodied in it. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent is based on modern dental 
research. It corrects some great mistakes 
made in former dentifrices. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch de- 
posits which may otherwise cling and form 
acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s agent for neutralizing 
acids which cause tooth decay. 

Thus Pepsodent gives a manifold power 
to these great tooth-protecting agents in 
the mouth. 


Watch them whiten 


Pepsodent will bring to any home a new 
dental era. Millions of people have learned 
this, and now enjoy its benefits. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

One week will convince you that you and 
yours should use this method always. Cut 
out the coupon now. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now endorsed by authorities and 
advised by leading dentists nearly all 
the world over. All druggists supply 
the large tube. 


“But that kind of story is not rare in 
the theatre. Only last spring one of the 
younger women of the company came into 
my dressing-room one night, looking so 
unlike her usual self that I asked what 
was the matter. 

“She told me that her husband was 
lying dangerously ill in a hospital. Her 
poor young heart was breaking! Yet fif- 
teen minutes later, I heard waves of 
laughter from the audience—and I knew 
they were laughing at her, at her mask of 
comedy hiding the tragedy in her heart. 
Her husband died the next day. For- 
tunately, in her case, there was an under- 
study who took her rôle for a few nights. 

“Courage,” said Mrs. Whiffen mus- 
ingly, “is a strangely contradictory qual- 
ity in us human beings, isn’t it? We show 
up rather well in the big crises—but are 
such cowards in little things. Wouldn’t 
you think, for example, that an old lady 
who has been fifty-seven years on the 
stage ought to have got over stage fright 
by this time? But I Jouke if the youngest 
chorus girl is as nervous over a first night 
as I am. 


“TH tell you a bit of a secret, though,” 
shesaid, with her little chuckle of amuse- 
ment. “You won’t know that I’m nervous 
unless you watch my hands! They are the 
only things that betray me. They will 
shake. I remember one play in which I 
had to pick up a tiny glass of sherry and 
drink it. The opening night my hand 
shook so that I spilled all the sherry down 
the front of my brand-new costume. 

“T don’t know why I ever should be 
nervous, for I love audiences and they 
always have been wonderfully kind to me. 
You know, all you people who never have 
been on the stage have missed a very ex- 
traordinary experience. There is some- 
thing indescribably interesting in playing 
to audiences. You, on the other side of the 
footlights, are very mysterious to us, on 
our side. We never know just how you 
are going to feel until we go out each 
night and face you. Then we know in- 
stantly! But we can’t tell you how we 
know. There is something intangible, im- 
palpable, some emanation that comes to 
us. It is very strange. 

“And you are so independent. You are 
all ‘from Missouri.’ Every night we have 
to ‘show you.’ What we have done before, 
or somewhere else, doesn’t seem to count. 

“But here is another curious thing. 
What looks like a failure will sometimes 
grow into a success, if you have patience 
and keep on working. Do you know the 
history of ‘Hazel Kirke,’ the play that 
held the record for a continuous run until 
its record was broken by ‘Lightnin’’? I 

layed throughout that run of more than 
be hundred performances, and I remem- 
ber the whole story. 

“We gave the play for ten weeks in 
other cities before banding it to New York 
because we had to wait until the Madison 
Square Theatre, where we were to open, 
could be completed. We finally opened 
there, February 4th, 1880; more than 
forty years ago. Of course, you don’t re- 
member; but the new theatre was the very 
latest thing. It had the first ‘elevator 
stage’; that is, one stage could be set 
while a scene was being played on another 
stage; then, when the curtain was lowered, 
the newly set stage could be immediately 
raised into place, eliminating long waits. 
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A Toilet Beyond Repair 


A Box of Shirts and Trousers 


MUTE TESTIMONY ON THE NEED OF BETTER PACKING 
The pictures above are three of a number of pictures sent to us by a superintendent of construction in Chile. In his letter he says: 


“Tread your advertisement on good packing in the May 6th issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post and I am taking the liberty of 
writing you to say that if the American shipper could take one 
look inside of a South American import customs house your busi- 
ness would equal the operations of the fabled Paul Bunyan of 


logging camp fame. 


of use to you. 


0.0f__§__, 


“To substantiate your statement concerning ‘good packing, bad 
packing, and then American packing,’ 1 am enclosing a number 
of pictures of packing of the third category which I hope will be 


“These pictures are of American goods that were received by the 
Chile, during their construction program.” 


“Accounts Unpaid — Waiting Adjustment” 


OMEWHERE a hundred 

or a thousand miles away 
a customer gets a shipment 
damaged in transit. He writes 
to you. 

You blame the railroad. The 
railroads blame your packing. 
Your salesman gets into the 
argument. The credit and col- 
lection man winds up with a 
file of correspondence. 

This all costs a lot of money 
—and good-will. 

Nobody can afford it. 

The railroads pay out a 
hundred million dollars a year 
shipment-damages. 

What must the total cost be 
to American business as a 
whole? 


NGINEERING science 
has come to the rescue. 
Applied to practical crate con- 
struction—the results of the 
research, discoveries, experi- 
ments, conducted overa period 
| of years by the U.S. Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratories, the Weyer- 
haeuser organization, the rail- 
roads, and many big shippers. 
Proper crate construction 
does not so much depend upon 
the amount of lumber used as 
the way in which the crate is 
built. 
One manufacturer saves 


350,000 feet of lumber in a 
single year. Another reduces 
shipping weight 30 pounds per 
machine. Another 28%, 30% 
and 50% in lumber on three 
different types of crate. Al- 
ready the redesigning of crates 


HE illustra- 

tion opposite 

shows a Style 4 

box with sev- 

eral features of 

bad construc- 

tion. Note how 

the cleats, F 

and G, extend 

above and be- 

low the top and 

bottom surfaces. You can see how 

easily they can be torn off in handling 

and by the shifting of freight in transit. 

The illustration also shows poor nail- 

ing of cleats and side boards. Too few 

nails have been used, they are all ona 

line, and the nails on the side boards 

are driven into the end grain of the 

lumber. Such faults are by no means 
uncommon, 


THE illustration below shows a Style 
4 box properly made. The cleats are 
protected by being cut so they do not 
reach the top and bottom surfaces, and 
are properly nailed. The side boards, 
C, D and E, lap the cleats and so per- 
mit nailing into the edge grain of the 
lumber. The end of the box is made of 
only two boards, 

enabling break- a n 
ing of joints be- 5 = 1 
tween boards on 2 { 
end and side. 1 H Aj 
Scientific con- | | 
struction, plus a +1 | 
few nails, makes Pilg 

this box vastly 4 
stronger than e E 
the one above. = 


Make Every Month 
Perfe& Package Month 
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WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 


is saving thousands of dollars 
every month. 

Such manufacturers are find- 
ing, too, that the elimination 
of damage claims and the de- 
livery of goods in uniformly 
bettercondition, speeds up col- 
lections and increases sales. 


E are now offering to in- 

dustrial users of crating 
lumber the services of a prac- 
tical crating engineer. 

Without cost to you, we will send 
this man to your plant, to check up 
your crates, and with the co-operation 
of your shipping department to rede- 
sign your shipping containers to fit in 


. each case the products to be packed. 


Lumber is the standard material for 
shipping containers. For this purpose, 
this organization offers to factory and 
industrial buyers, from its fifteen dis- 
tributing points, ten different kinds of 
lumber of uniform quality and in quan- 
tities adequate to any shipper’s needs. 


BOOKLET, ‘‘Better Crating,’’ 
which outlines the principles of 
crate construction and explains the 
personal service of Weyerhaeuser en- 
gineers, will be sent on request to any 
manufacturer who uses crating lumber. 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are 
distributed through the established 
trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, 
with branch offices at 208 So. La Salle 
Street, Chicago; 1015 Lexington Bldg., 
Baltimore; and 4th and Robert Sts., 
St. Paul; and with representatives 
throughout the country. 


Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 
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$5,200 a Year 


One hundred dollars a week!—And 
only a few years ago his weekly wage was 
less than $30. Didn’t dream he could do 
it when he first took up the study of 
Higher Accounting under the LaSalle 
Problem Method; but he just couldn’t 
help getting ahead—so he wrote—because 
he found it the most interesting thing he 
ever tackled. 


Knew nothing about bookkeeping, but 
LaSalle quickly gave him the necessary 
foundation. Then, step by step, he was 
trained in the practical work of Cost 
Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, Or- 
ganization, Management, Finance, Income 
Tax Procedure—not theoretically, mind 
ou, but by the solving of actual prob- 
ems lifted bodily from business life. 
As a result, he sits as Auditor at a big 
mahogany desk and commands a salary 
of $5,200 a year. 


Unusual Opportunities 
in Accounting 


Typical, this man’s experience, of that of thou- 
sands of ambitious men who have found their path 
to success in the LaSalle Problem Method. ever 
in the history of business has the need for trained 
accountants n so great or the rewards so attrac- 
tive. The files of LaSalle Extension University con- 
tain literally thousands of letters reporti rapid 
advancement—incomes doubled, tripled and quad- 
rupled as the result of home-study training. Dur- 
ing three months’ time, 1,089 LaSalle members 
wrote to the University telling of the ‘‘raises’’ they 
had got as a result of their training. The average 
increase per man was 56 per cent. 


These men were not unusual; they had no “pull” 
or “luck;” they got their start by signing just such 
a little coupon as appears directly below this text. 
Mark that coupon, sign and mail today—and get 
the facts. We will promptly send you complete 
information regarding the training you are interested 
in; also a copy of that inspiring book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.” “Get this book,” said a promi- 
nent Chicago executive, “even if you have to pay 
five dollars for jt.” We will send it free. 

Remember, the cost of LaSalle training is small 
and can be covered in easy monthly payments, if 
you so desire. The decision that you make this 
moment is important. Mail the coupon now. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 1033-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information regarding 
the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 


O Higher Accountancy 


Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers, Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 
ni 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution in 
the world. It offers training for every important business 
need. If more interested in any of these courses, check here: 


OBusiness Management OBanking and Finance 
OSalesmanship OModern Foremanship 
OTraffic Management and ProductionMethods 
ORailway Accountingand (Personnel and Employ- 
Station Management ment Management 
GCommertiat Law. DExpert Bookkeeping 
Dlndustrial Management UBusiness English 
Efficien OCommercial Spanish 
OModern Business Corre- DEffective Speaking 
spondence and Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 
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“The novel features of the new theatre 
had been widely advertised; and that, of 
course, should have helped the play by 
drawing people who were curious to see 
these innovations. But in spite of every- 
thing, the piece did not draw. Rose Cogh- 
lan, who was not in ‘Hazel Kirke,’ had 
been engaged to go on in a play, if ‘Hazel 
Kirke’ failed. Apparently it was failing; 
so the manager got together a company 
for Miss Coghlan—I was among them— 
and we began to rehearse the new produc- 
tion. 

“Tt was five weeks before ‘Hazel Kirke’ 
began to do enough business to make the 
manager decide to keep it on a while 
longer. Slowly at first, then more and 
more rapidly, the business improved. We 
stayed there through that summer, the 
next winter, and the next summer! The 
piece then went to other cities and, as you 
know, became one of the greatest successes 
in the history of the theatre. Yet perhaps, 
if we had begun our rehearsals for Miss 
Coghlan’s play a little sooner, ‘Hazel 
Kirke’ would have been sent to the store- 
house as a failure. That shows that it pays 
to have courage and patience. 


“SPEAKING of courage,” said Mrs. 
Whiffen, with a reminiscent smile, “I 
must tell you of two funny little instances 
away back in my own career. I was born 
in London, you know; my mother, Mary 
Ann Galton, and my two aunts, named 
Pyne, were well known on the musical 
stage. I was sent to school in France for a 
time, then was educated in music, with 
the idea of making me a concert pianist. 

“But my hands were incorrigible even 
then! When I appeared before an audi- 
ence, I was so nervous that my fingers felt 
as large, and just about as useful musi- 
cally, as sausages! So I knew that, as a 
concert pianist, I certainly never would 
make my mark; and I began to think of 
becoming an actress, instead. 

“One of my aunts was the manager of 
Covent Garden at that time; and one 
night I persuaded her to let me walk on 
the stage with the chorus. I simply went 
on with the crowd and stood in a back row. 
But do you know that I was so frightened 
that even my knees shook then? 

“ Not much courage, was it? But about 
that time, a Christmas pantomime was 
put on at Covent Garden, and I heard my 
aunt say that a girl who was to have 
stood on a pedestal which would be raised 
through the air to quite a height above 
the stage had refused to do it, because she 
was afraid. Immediately I begged to be 
given the part. 

“‘I’m not afraid!’ I said. ‘I'll do it!’ 

“You would think, if my knees shook so 
that I could hardly stand up in an incon- 
spicuous place on the stage, I wouldn’t 
have dared risk myself on a soaring 
pedestal. But I was crazy to do it! My 
aunt wouldn’t let me; and she was so bent 
on my becoming a pianist that she 
wouldn’t do a thing to help me get on the 
dramatic stage. My mother, however, 
finally came to my rescue. My sister had 
a very good voice and was offered an en- 
gagement at the Royalty Theatre. She 
was so young that my mother’s consent 
was Necessary; and it was given only on 
condition that I also should be taken. 

“The performances in those days, in 
theatres of that sort, began at seven 
o’clock and lasted until almost midnight; 


and thé program consisted of a short 
farce, a two-act comic opera, and what 
was called a burlesque, but which was 
very different from the burlesques of to- 
day. My first part was that of a fairy in 
this burlesque, or extravaganza. My 
salary was thirty shillings—about seven 
dollars and a half—a week. 

“But I had been playing only a few 
weeks when the woman who had the lead- 
ing rôle in the farce became ill. This was 
on Saturday night; and someone had to be 
found to take her place on Monday. I 
was what is known as ‘a quick study,’ so 
I was given the chance. A little later one 
of the women in the comic opera became 
ill, and I took her place. In that one sea- 
son I was given six different parts; just 
because I had proved that I could step 
forward in an emergency. 

“This was in 1865, when I was twenty 
years old. We came to America three 
years later and this country has been my 
home ever since. I married in England 
and my husband and I came over here 
together. He was an excellent actor and 
singer, and also a very good violinist. At 
first, we both appeared in light opera; but 
later I devoted myself entirely to the 
dramatic stage. For years, I was with the 
wonderful old Lyceum company, under 
Daniel Frohman; then his brother, Charles 
Frohman, became my manager. 

“Back in the early seventies, before my 
Lyceum days, things were very different 
from what they are now. We were on the 
road most of the time, often playing ‘one- 
night stands’ for weeks at astretch. Train 
accommodations were poor. Many and 
many a time I have sat up all night in a 
crowded coach; perhaps spent several 
hours in a rude little station at some 
junction. But it never hurt me, because 
my life in general was simple and whole- 
some and regular. 


“MY HUSBAND and I always went 
home as soon as the performance was 
over. Even in New York, we never went 
out to midnight suppers, or things like that. 
And we always had a home to goto. For 
over forty years I kept an apartment in 
New York; for twenty-two years it was the 
same apartment. Not many New Yorkers 
can say that, can they? But I think it 
helped to keep me from wearing out, 
physically and mentally. I shouldn’t 
want to be constantly moving about from 
pillar to post, as so many people do. | 
should feel like these miserable homeless 
cats I see when I leave the theatre late at 
night. Poor creatures, slinking from one 
insecure refuge to another! I should feel 
as forlorn as they look. 

“After my husband’s death, I still kept 
my apartment, as a home for my son and 
reele until about four years ago, when I 
bought a place at Montvale, Virginia. My 
son, who was also on the stage, said to me, 
‘Mother, you have been paying rent for 
forty years; and what have you got to 
show for it? Let’s have a real home! 
Something we can own and make worth- 
while.’ 

“So now we have it. He manages it for 
me and stays there all the time. I am 
there whenever I am not playing an en- 
gagement; and we have a beautiful time 
with our garden and our chickens and our 
peach trees. You see, instead of having 
fewer interests, now that I am old, I have 
more; l have kept the old ones and have 
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Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


This attractive Dutch Colonial Bungalow is one of the ninety-six beautiful homes shown in our ‘‘Face Brick Bungalow 


and Small House Plans.”.Th 


charm and simplicity of the exterior suggests the coziness and comfort of the interior. 


The grouping of the living room, dining room, porch and hall is one of the distinctive features of this house. 


Homes of Lasting Satisfaction 


EAUTY, durability, fire-safety, comfort and economy 

are the things every builder wants in his home. All 

are to be found toa surpassing degree, in the one material 
—Face Brick. 

The realization of this fact by home-builders, who view 
home-building as a permanent investment, is responsible 
for the amazing increase in the number of Face Brick 
homes, both large and small, which are being built in all 
parts of the country. 

Every prospective home-builder should have “The 
Story of Brick,” an attractive booklet with beautiful 
illustrations of modern homes. It discusses such matters 
as Comparative Costs, Basic Requirements in Building, 
The Extravagance of Cheapness, and other kindred sub- 
jects. It points out how, in a few years, the savings that 
go with a Face Brick house more than wipe out the 
slightly higher first cost of Face Brick over less beautiful 
and less durable materials. “The Story of Brick” is sent 
free on request. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are 


issued in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-room houses and 7 to 8-room houses, 
in all ninety-six, each reversible with a different exterior 
design. These designs are unusual and distinctive, com- 
bined with convenient interiors and economical con- 
struction. The entire set for one dollar. Any one of the 
booklets, 25 cents, preferably in stamps. 

We have the complete working drawings, specifica- 
tions and masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. 
Select from the booklets the designs you like best and 
order the plans, even if you are not going to build now, for 
their study will be not only interesting and instructive, 
but helpful in formulating your future plans for a home. 

You may want “The Home of Beauty,” fifty designs, 
mostly two stories, representing a wide variety of archi- 
tectural styles and floor plans. Sent for 50 cents in stamps. 
We also distribute complete working drawings, specifica- 
tions and quantity estimates for these houses at nominal 
prices. Address, American Face Brick Association, 1736 
Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Your Choice 
75c a Week 


No matter what your occupation, one of 
the home study sets listed below will quickly 
fit you for a better job and bigger-pay: Any set you 


select will be sent for seven days’ examination, 


and if you decide to buy you may pay the rock- 
bottom price at the rate of only 75c a week. But 
you must act now! The rising cost of paper and bind- 
ing materials won’t permit us to continue the present 
low_prices much longer. i 

ese books are the work of recognized author- 
ities. They are written in plain, easily understood 
language, by recognized authorities, and contain 
hundreds of photographs, diagrams, tables, ete., that 
make difficult points as simple as A-B-C. Hand- 
somely and durably bound in half or full morocco 
leather (except as noted), and stamped in gold. 


Pay-Raising Books 


At Greatly Reduced Prices 


Accountancy and Business Management, 7 Vol. 
2700 pages, 1000 pictures. Was $52.50 Now $29.80 
Carpentry and Contracting, 5 volumes, 2138 


pages, 1000 pictures. Was $37.50....Now 19.80 
Civil Engineering, 9 volumes, 3900 pages, 
3000 pictures. Was $67.50.........Now 34.80 
Electri Engineering, 8 volumes, 4100 pages, 
3300 age pha as $60.00..0000-Now 29.80 
Automobile Engineering, 6 volumes, 2600 
pages, 2000 pictures. Was $45.00.....Now 21.80 
Machine Shop Practice, 6 volumes, 2 
pages, 2500 pictures. Was $45.00...Now 21.80 
Steam and Gas Engineering, 7 volumes, 3300 
pages, 2500 pictures. Was $52.50....Now 24.80 
Law and Practice Teithreadinicooures) 13 vol- 
umes, 6000 pages, illustrated. Was$97.50Now 49.80 
Fire Prevention and Insurance, 4 vols., 1500 
ages, 600 pictures. Was $30.00......Now 14.80 
Telephony and Telegraphy, 4 volumes, 1728 
pages, 2000 pictures. Was $30.00....Now 14.80 
Sanitation, Heating and Ventilating, 4 volumes, 
1454 pages, 1400 pictures. as$30.00 Now 14.80 
Drawing, 4 volumes, 1578 pagos, 1000 pic- 
tures, blue-prints, etc. as .00...Now 14.80 


Send No Money 


Shipped for 7 days’ Trial 


Yes, we'll gladly ship any set right to your home or office 
upon your simple request. Pay only shipping charges when 
the books arrive. Don’t send a penny until after you have 
used them seven days, then remit only $2.80 or return 
them at our expense. Pay balance at the rate of $3.00 a 


month—75c a week. 

Act now—while these splendid books are being offered at 
20% to 50% less than regular prices. This offer is open to 
every person within the boundaries of the U. S. and 
Canada. Grasp your opportunity—fill in and mail 
the coupon NOW! 


American Technical Society, Dept. X-157, Chicago 


American Technical Society, Dept. X-157, Chicago, U. S. A. 


| Please send me set of... 


for 7 DAYS’ examination, shipping charges collect. 
I will examine the books thoroughly and, if satisfied, 
will send $2.80 within 7 days and $3 each month, 
until I have paid the special price of — 0... n-ann- 
1f I decide not to keep the books, I will notify you at 
once and hold them subject to your order. Title not 
to pass to me until the set is fully paid for. | 
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added some new ones. So, although I am 
old, 1 don’t feel old. 

“If you live as many years as I have, 
you must be willing to take up new in- 
terests or you will find yourself living only 
in the past. And people who live in the 
past are a bore to others, even if they are 
not bored themselves. You must be willing 
to form new friendships, too. 

“Do you know that only a very, very 
few of my old friends are still living? Not 
one of the people of about my own age, 
who had the same standing I had in the 
theatre forty years ago, is alive and work- 
ing to-day. They are all gone. Many of 
those who were younger than I was have 
been dead for years. If I had not been 
willing to form new friends, I should be a 
lonely old woman to-day. 


“wy is it that so many people seem to 
think that their generation had the 
cream of human nature? In almost sixty 
years on the stage, I have never experienced 
greater courtesy and kindliness than is 
shown me by the young actors and ac- 
tresses with whom fam associated in these 
days. I remember my old friends with 
affection: There were Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Walcot, for example. We played 
side by side in the old Lyceum days. And 
there were the old managers and authors, 
with whom I had such pleasant relations. 

“But, dear me! human beings don’t 
change as we grow older. There is my 
friend, Margaret Anglin, for instance; if I 
had persisted in thinking only of my old 
associates, I should have missed knowing 
that she is just as wonderful as they ever 
were. And there is Mrs. Meyer, who 
wrote ‘The Advertising of Kate.’ Perhaps, 
if I hadn’t kept abreast of things, she 
wouldn’t have wired me that I must be in 
her play. And I needed that engagement, 
you see, because I wanted to buy some 
more peach trees! Just take the word of 
an old lady, and remember that people 
won’t want you if you don’t want them. 
And there are always plenty of wonderful 
people whom you can want if you will let 
yourself find out how nice they are.” 

“Who was the most wonderful person 
you ever have known?” I asked. 

“Well, let me see!” And Mrs. Whiffen 
tapped her forehead reflectively. “That’s 
a hard question to answer.” 

She meditated a moment, then looked 
up with a glow of enthusiasm. 

“Bernhardt!” she exclaimed. “I really 
think she is the most wonderful person 
I have met. You seem to think that 
I am a bit unusual, because I’m still 
trotting around and going on with my 
work. But I am well; a while I have 


lost a few pounds, I didn’t know it until 


the scales told me so. 

“But think of Bernhardt! She has had 
some desperate illnesses during the past 
few years. And she has had to submit to 
a terrible operation. The amputation of 
her leg has left her crippled. Yet she goes 
on with her work, which is very exacting, 
because she carries the whole burden in 
her plays. 1 forget just how old she is, but 
I know she is considerably over seventy. 
She is a superb example of the triumph of 
an indomitable spirit. 

“Going back to her youth, she was 
wonderful even then. She never was 
beautiful; yet she became great in a pro- 
fession where beauty is considered almost 
essential to supreme success. She was so 


thin that she had to adopt certain details 
of dress: her high collars, for instance, to 
conceal her thin neck; and her long sleeves, 
to hide her bony arms. In the end, this 
distinctive style of dress served her well, 
for it helps to conceal the signs of age.” 

Mrs. Whiffen involuntarily put up her 
hand and smoothed the wide black bonnet 
ribbons tied under her chin. 

“These serve the same purpose with 
me,” she said smiling. “I have worn a 
bonnet ever since I was a girl of fifteen. 
I did it then because it was the fashion. 
But my bonnets seem a part of me now. 
That’s one direction where I haven’t 
taken up with new things. 

“Perhaps if I’d had a maid to dress 
me and be a general nuisance she would 
have pestered me into being fashionable— 
or trying to be. But I won’t have a maid! 
In the play last spring I had to make four 
changes of costume. Somehow, people 
seemed to think I couldn’t dress and un- 
dress myself half a dozen times in one 
evening. But, I assure you, I was always 
on hand for my cues. 

“T believe that’s another way of keeping 
young. Don’t let yourself besok de- 
pendent on others. Why, I see young girls 
who can’t even do up their own hair! I 
see young actresses who can’t get into a 
costume without a maid to help them. 
Apparently they never walk any farther 
than from the stage door to their automo- 
bile. Even though they may be able to 
have maids and PANE E YA all their lives 
—which is by no means certain—they will 
grow more and more helpless as they get 
older. I like to stand on my own feet. I 
think it’s not only good for my feet,” she 
laughed, ‘‘but good for my head, too! 

“You can’t expect to keep your body 
useful, if you don’t use it. Fortunately I 
can hear as well as 1 ever did. I can’t 
see as well; but, do you know, I believe 
I can see better than if I hadn’t been com- 
pelled to give my eyes harder work than 
most people of my age give their eyes? You 
know an actress doesn’t wear spectacles 
on the stage, even though she may be 
playing an old lady. So, while I can’t see 
to thread a needle, I can go around with- 
out glasses a lot better than most people 
who aren’t even as old as I am.” 


“BUT how about your memory ?” I said. 
“Your part in ‘The Advertising of 
Kate’ was a very long one. Was it hard 
for you to memorize it?” 

“Not at all!” was the brisk reply. “I 
had only about a week in which to learn 
it. But the memory is like the body itself. 
You can keep it active by use. My 
memory, in that particular line, has been 
kept in training; so I still learn a part 
very easily. But I'll tell you what I am 
afraid of. I’m afraid I’ll forget my lines 
when I’m on the stage! I never have for- 
gotten them. But,” and again she tapped 
her forehead, as if she suspected her brain 
of wanting to play her a trick, “there is 
always a little lurking fear, nowadays. 

“That’s bad,” she added disapprov- 
ingly. “I believe we invite the things we 
are afraid of. I’m afraid of being nervous, 
for instance; consequently 1 am nervous. 
If I keep on being afraid that I will forget 
my lines, I will forget them some night. 
Then people will say I’m old, when really 
I was only afraid of being old. Perhaps 
that is part of the secret of keeping young; 
not to be afraid that you are growing old. 
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Some women retain it - - - 


Now Science says: 
No one should lose the 


joy of real health 


We all know women—some in their fifties— 
who still keep the vigor and animation of 
youth. 

Yet many of us—nervous, “run down,” 
irritable even in our twenties and thirties— 
fear we have lost it forever. 

Why the difference? 


The two most important needs in the world 


What we call “life” is really a double process. 

First, the living cells that form our bodies 
must be constantly fed and nourished. Sec- 
ond, the poisonous waste products that accu- 
mulate must be regularly removed. 

Check either of these processes even tempo- 
rarily, and the body is weakened. Premature 
age, intestinal disorders, skin disturbances, and 
all the ills we attribute to “‘run-down condi- 
tion” are the result. 


A simple food which helps the body 
perform these vital functions 


Now Science tells us that in the cells of a tiny 
living plant—fresh yeast—are hidden the mys- 
terious elements which help the body perform 
these two vital functions: help it to secure its 
proper nourishment, and help it to keep the 
system clean. 

This simple fresh food—Fleischmann’s Yeast 
—is being prescribed by leading physicians and 
hospitals throughout the country. It is helping 
thousands of men and women attain a health 
and vigor which they had thought impossible. 
It supplies the factors in diet for which thou- 
sands of systems are starving—factors which 
also gently but surely cleanse the body of poi- 
sonous waste. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food, not a medi- 
cine. It does not act overnight—Nature does 
not work that way. But two or three cakes a 
day, eaten regularly over a period of time, will 
achieve positively incredible results. 

Gradually the whole body is “toned” and 
built up. Regular daily elimination is assured. 
With richer, purer blood, lassitude vanishes— 
and you know once more the joy of glowing 
vibrant health, + 

Go to your grocer today. Get two or three 
days’ supply of Fleischmann’s Yeast, and 
keep it in a cool dry place. Start at once 
to know what real health means. The 
Fleischmann Company, Dept. 7310, 701 
Washington Street, New York City. 


it with water or milk 


Eat it plain—or spread 
it on crackers—or mix 


** Nervous, ‘run down,’ irritable—even 
in our twenties and thirties” 


Appetite and digestion restored 


The great problem for those who are run down or suffering 
from indigestion is first to stimulate the appetite, and at 
the same time make it possible to digest the increased 
food that is eaten. Fleischmann’s Yeast has this remark- 
able effect on’ the digestive system. It enables you to eat 
more, and to get more benefit from the food you eat. 


Laxatives made unnecessary 


Fleischmann’s Yeast does for you naturally and perma- 
nently what drugs at their best do only artificially and 
for a short time. In hospitals, even chronic cases respond 
to it and normal functions are restored in from 3 days to 
5 weeks. People all over the country are telling how 
Fleischmann’'s Yeast has helped them. 


Skin and complexion cleared 


A poor complexion and even actual skin disorders are 
usually signs that your vitality is being lowered Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, by assuring proper nourishment and regu- 
lar elimination, is a wonderful corrective for these dis- 
turbances. 


An absorbing free booklet tells what Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has done for others and can do for you. 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR IT TODAY 
Dept. 7310, 701 Washington St., New York, N, Y. 


: Please send me free booklet “The New Importance of Yeast 
: in Diet.” 


i Name 


i Street 
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Human Nature as Seen by a 
Great Librarian 


(Continued from page 15) 


I wonder if the life insurance companies 
do not find that business comes easier on 
such days. Physical troubles and the 
thought of death seem to go naturally 
with leaden skies. 

“Three quarters of a million calls are 
made at our library every year—one and 
a half calls for every man, woman, and 
child in the city of Newark—and of this 
army of folks I must say that the vast 
majority are very, very decent. We do, 
of course, have books and periodicals 
mutilated and occasionally stolen; that 
has always been true in biran: Emer- 
son in his Journals reported that the 
books stolen from the Boston Athænaum are 
mostly from the Theological Department, so 
that they are forced to lock them up, as they 
do the Fine Arts alcoves. As an offset to this, 
Mr. Jewett, the librarian, assured me, at the 
City Library, that it was necessary to guard in 
the securest manner the one hundred volumes 
of Patent Reports sent by the British Govern- 
ment; for lawyers who had a case requiring the 
use of one of these books were utterly reckless 
and would borrow and never return, or would 
cut out the plate or diagrams they wanted. 


“Our experience hardly confirms this 
report by Emerson. An occasional theft 
from the theological department attracts 
much notice and tends to get itself mag- 
nifed through comment; whereas the loss 
of a detective story would be quickly 
passed over. If we have any special accu- 
sation to bring it lies not against one 
profession or group of men but (let it be 
whispered) against the ladies. For we 
discovered a number of years ago thatthe 
books most frequently spirited away 
were cook books. 


“AN EDUCATED man has been defined 

as one who ‘knows a few things and 
knows where to find out the rest.’ In that 
sense, public librarians have a special 
educational opportunity; we are sur- 
rounded by books of reference; and all 
sorts of people come to us, in consequence, 
with every imaginable kind of question. 
In one single week we were called on for 
the following variety of information: 


What noted actresses have played Lady 
Macbeth? 

Please show me some easy books for a for- 
eigner to learn English. 

What is the Zionist movement? 

How can I resilver a mirror? 

Text of the New Jersey Employers’ Liability 


aw. 
Castle Life in the Middle Ages. 
Criticisms of Synge, Yeats, and Lady Greg- 


ory. 
Pictures of British Army and Navy uniforms. 
A good book on sewage disposal. 
A list of prominent people who died last year. 
Map of the Forest Reserves of the U. S. 
Amusements for a church social. 
What are the conditions of entrance at West 
Point? 
Duties of a probation offcer. 
Material for a debate on the open vs. the 
closed shop. \ 
What price was paid for Pavonia to the 
Indians? 
Please suggest a name for a school paper. 
Binet test for the feeble-minded. 


To what kind of a cap and gown is a doctor 
of literature entitled? 
Who was the father of Helen of Troy? 


“T give these examples not in any spirit 
of criticism. On the contrary, I could 
wish they might stimulate thousands of 
people all over the land to a larger use of 
the public libraries and more varied de- 
mands upon the time and resources of 
librarians. We have so much to give and 
you ask us for so little—that is our criticism 
against you, particularly business men. 


“NZOUNG men ask me often what sort 

of books they ought to buy. I often 
answer, in the words of wise old Samuel 
Johnson, who replied to a father asking him 
for advice about his son’s reading: ‘Whilst 
you stand deliberating which book your 
son shall read first, another boy has read 
both; read anything five hours a day, and 
you will soon be learned.’ 

“The first rule, therefore, in building a 
library is to buy and read the books that 
pa really enjoy. There is too much 

ypocrisy mixed up with our reading, too 
much pretense. Here is a list of books 
that everybody praises—yet almost no- 
body read them. How many of them do 
you own? And how many have you read? 


Addison. Spectator 

Æschylus. Plays 

Aristotle. Ethics. Politics 

Marcus Aurelius. Meditations 

Bunyan. Pilgrim’s Progress 

Burke. Speeches 

Cervantes. Don Quixote 

Chaucer. Canterbury Tales 

Cicero. Essays, Letters 

Dante. Divine Comedy 

Epictetus. Morals 

Euripides. Plays 

Gibbon. Decline and Fall of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

Goethe. Faust 

Herodotus. History 

Homer. Iliad, Odyssey 

Thomas à Kempis. Imitation of Christ 

Lamb. Essays 

Macaulay. History of England 

Mallory. Morte d’Arthur 

Mill. Political Economy 

Milton. Paradise Lost 

Montaigne. Essays 

Nibelungenlied 

Plato. Dialogues 

Spenser. Faerie Queen 

Sterne. Tristram Shandy 

Virgil. Æneid 

White. Selborne 

“All of these are masterpieces. Most, 
if not all, would well repay the time re- 
quired to read them. 

“Of course every business man ought to 
have a few indispensable reference books. 
Here is a list which we have prepared at 
the library; the total cost is only about 
forty dollars; yet if every man had even 
these few books most of the common 
questions with which folks trouble each 
other would be answered: 


World Almanac. $ .50 

A good home dictionary, $2.50 

A compact encyclopedia ($18 will buy a | 
very good one) . 

An atlas, $3.00 


Rough country roads 
or smooth city streets 
—they serve as well 
on one as on the other 
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r [ HAT rigid adherence to traffic regulations which protects the 
cautious motorist at congested intersections is completed by 


full equipment of Vacuum Cup Tires. 


The deep-purring “Sound of Safety” of the Vacuum Cup Tread 
means the cups are exercising their famous grip-hold-letgo prin- 


ciple of suction on wet, slippery pavements, generating safety 
every inch of the way. 


The Vacuum Cup Tread means extra service. It is built of hun- 
dreds of sturdy Vacuum Cups over an already extra heavy, extra 
ply foundation, giving safety and service far beyond the limita- 


tions of ordinary makes of tires, though the purchase price is 
no more. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC., 
JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the World 
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Scientific American Reference Book, $3.00 
New International Year Book, $6.50 
Dictionary of Quotations, $4.50 
“Having this nucleus of reference 
books, the thing for the young man to do 
is to add a book a week, selecting always 
something that stirs his interest and will 
get itself promptly and often read. It 
may be the biography of a great figure; it 
may be the history of his own country, 
or of England, or Čreece. or Rome; or of 
some stirring period, such as the French 
Revolution. k may be a book on busi- 
ness—so long as it interests you and sets 
your mind to work it is a good book and 
deserves a place in your library. 
“Gradually, through such a steady 
rocess of accumulation, the library 
Puilder will find his taste growing more 
critical; as the taste of music lovers 
mounts steadily through the years. He 
will come finally to some appreciation of 
great literature for its own sake, of the 
wonderful charm and power of words 
rightly chosen and effectively employed. 
‘There is a magic in words that few men 
ever fully comprehend; suppose you try 
this experiment some evening in your own 
home. Ask the company to listen, while 
you repeat slowly the following list of 
‘mere words’: Let your listeners be as 
coldly observant and critical as they 
lease; even so, there is not one of them 
ba will be inwardly moved: 


Aladdin, Niagara, the Amazon, the Vikings, 
the Parthenon, the Tiber, Horatius at the 
Bridge, the Goths, Charlemagne, King Alfred, 
Richard of the Lion Heart, the Crusades, 
Napoleon, Waterloo, Lexington, Washington, 
the Nile, Pharaoh, Moses, Palestine, Herod, 
the sea of Galilee, Nazareth, the Garden of 
Gethsemane, Calvary. 

“As you speak those syllables slowly, 
one after the other, of what are you con- 
scious? What emotions run through you? 
You get a feeling of sympathy, of awe, of 
vast distances, of long lapse of years, of 
exultation, of reverence! In, or with, or 
by those few simple sounds, you have 
traveled from the Egypt of thousands of 
years ago down through Greece and 
Rome, and the Middle Ages, and modern 
times, to our own Revolution; and then 
back again to the great Figure of all his- 
tory—His birth, His tragic hour, His 
glory. Just a handful of words. Consider 
their power. Mere words! 


“QO FOR the pleasure they will find, for 
MJ the culture, and for the larger apprecia- 
tion of life, I advise men always to buy 
books—to buy some book ezery week if 
possible, and gradually to mark their in- 
tellectual progress through the years by 
the expanding reach of their library 
shelves. But even more emphatically, I 
urge men to wake up and discover what a 
real business asset they are overlooking by 
the neglect of the public library. Mr. 
Dooley once remarked that he guessed 
Andrew Carnegie never learned how to 
make millions out of the steel business by 
studying in one of his own libraries. It’s 
a good joke, but it tells only half a truth. 
‘To be sure, few men get their practical 
education for life by reading books in a 
library; but any voung man, in any city, 
can get from the librarian a course of 
reading which will help him to become a 
far more effective worker in his trade or 
profession—no matter what it may be. 
“Some years ago, we brought together 


quite a collection of books relating to 
Various vocations, and offered them to 
the citizens of Newark in special pamph- 
lets. There were something like forty 
different lists altogether, covering such 
subjects as window trimming, watch mak- 
ing, plumbing, banking, bee keeping, and 
so on and on. And the point I want to 
make is this: In assembling those various 
reading courses, we did not have to go 
outside the library and buy special books. 
We simply took the books that were 
already on our shelves, brought them to- 
gether by subjects, and arranged them 
according to the order in which they 
could most profitably be read. Any other 
library can do the same; many already 
have done it. And thousands of young 
men who lament their lack of opportu- 
nity, who are ambitious to make progress 
in their special departments of business, 
and do not know how, would find just the 
lines of reading and study that would help 
them most—all laid out and waiting for 
them—if only they would make it a point 
to visit the public library and learn what 
it has to give. 


“MERELY as a university of business, 
therefore—as a place where men may 
read and think under sympathetic guid- 
ance—the public library dee: alotmore 
attention thanit ordinarily receives at the 
hands of business men. Young Edison 
found in the Detroit Public Library the 
first stimulus to his active, outreaching 
mind; many another successful man owes 
to the library’s inspiration the broader 
vision of what his career might become. 
But libraries in Edison’s youth were far 
different from the libraries of to-day. To 
get information out of them was hard 
work, requiring a high degree of moral 
courage. To-day, whatever your business, 
you will find that the books which will 
help you most are ready and waiting for 
you—arranged in a way to make the most 
of the time you have to give. 

“But there is still another service which 
the library can perform for business men. 
How many times in your office have you 
seen this occur? You are more than ordi- 
narily busy. Suddenly, in the midst of 
your work, the door opens and one of 
your associates looks in: ‘Joe, who manu- 
factures Excelsior Cup Grease?’ he asks. 

“How should I know? you demand. 
‘Ask Fred; he’s up on that sort of thing.’ 

““T did; and he said to ask you.’ 

“Well, I don’t know. Call up some 
hardware jobber. He can Seba tell 
you.’ 

“Your associate goes to the telephone 
and after making five or six calls and up- 
setting things in each of the five or six 
othces with which Central connects him, 
he finally gets the information that he 
wants. Altogether, eight or ten very 
busy, high-salaried men have been dis- 
turbed to answer a very simple question 
which the public library could have an- 
swered in five minutes. 

“Some of the larger industries, of course 
as well as some of the more successful pro- 
fessional firms maintain their own re- 
search departments, with a trained and 
well paid librarian in charge. But I have 
in mind the thousands of average fac- 
tories, othces, and warehouses, where 
questions go constantly knocking from 
one door to another; where sometimes 
men whose annual salaries aggregate 


many thousands of dollars will be running 
around in search of an atlas, or telephon- 
ing all over town to get a name or a quo- 
tation—when all the confusion might have 
been so easily avoided by telephoning to 
the public library. : 

“We established in Newark some years 
ago a business branch of our library lo- 
cated in the center of the business dis- 
trict, with the business books of reference 
arranged for easy handling, and with 
librarians specially selected. You would 
have difficulty in imagining any business 
question which this branch has not an- 
swered in the past five years. Take these 
few just as a sample: 


Who is the upholstery buyer of Blank and 
Blank, Pittsburgh? 

Who is the lessee of Madison Square Garden? 

„Manufacturers of merry-go-rounds in this 
vicinity? 

Dealers in paint in Santos, Brazil. 

Advertising rates in the ‘Freie Presse fur 
Texas’? 

Nearest lawyer to Dos Palos, Cal.? 

Who is the general signal inspector of the 
Chicago and Northwestern R. R.? 

What are the dimensions of the stage of the 


Carter Opera House, Beckley, W. Va.? 

What was the amount of the last dividend 

paid on the stock of the Remington Typewriter 
a 

What are the steamship lines to Punta 
Arenas? 

What is the capital stock of the Eagle Tin- 
plate Co., England? 

Is there a dry dock at Ferrol, Spain? 

High and low price of consols, 1871-1880? 

How many locomotives are owned by the 
B. and O. R. R.? 

Who manufactures chile con carne? 

“You might easily fill the whole of your 
magazine with similar questions, covering 
every conceivablé phase of business infor- 
mation. But these are enough to illus- 
trate my contention—that the public 
library has something to give you of very 
great service in your ethciency and prog- 
ress as a business man. 

“President Butler of Columbia once re- 
marked that the most disquieting fact 
in his experience with young men was 
their entire lack of intellectual curiosity. 
‘Here we set before them hundreds of 
doors leading to mental development and 
business success,’ he said in effect; ‘and 
so many of them have not initiative and 
curiosity enough even to push through 
the doors.’ : 
“THAT sort of attitude the librarian 

faces constantly and it is the most 
discouraging element in his work. On the 
other hand, there are other elements of 
very great encouragement and stimula- 
tion. The number of men and women who 
read something is increasing tremendously 
in this country, as I said at the outset. 
Little by little the well-worn truth that 
‘knowledge is power’ does make progress 
in the world; more and more folks discover 
that Napoleon knew what he was talking 
about when he said, ‘Show me a family of 
readers, and I will show you the people 
who rule the world.’ And I have very 
great hope for the future. 

“My hope for the larger service of the 
libraries rests largely an my knowledge of 
what the library can do for the average 
man in business, if he will only give it a 
chance. Once let him discover that the 
public library can help him to do business 
more efhcently and profitably, and he 
will act. 
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Your Skin Is Like This Leaf 


It Needs Only Natural Cleansing 


OW beautiful the woods 
appear after a gentle 
shower. Every leaf takes ona 
new touch of color. Nature’s 
bath, refreshing and invigorat- 
ing, demands no drastic 
cleansing aid. 


Your skin is like a leaf. It 
has an outer and inner layer. 
It has pores that breathe and 
perspire, and cells that re- 
spond to the magic influence 
of heat and light. Are you 
keeping it clean in a natural 
manner, or are you subjecting 
it to the harmful effect of 


The Whitest 


EVERARD BATHS 


ENTIRELY REMODELED esd REBUILT 
28 W. 28th Street, New York 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
65 Broadway, New York "City, 
Gentlemen: 


irritating color pigments and 
cheap perfumes so often found 
in impure soaps? To clean 
the pores, lather should be as 
mild as Nature’s raindrops. 


Men and women who know 
that thorough cleanliness is the 
first great step to bodily health 
use Fairy Soap. To them it 
means American white cleanli- 
ness. They know it to be soap 
in its purest form. They find 
proof of purity in the fact 
that it is the whitest soap in the 
world. They revel in its gentle, 
pore-penetrating lather. They 


The Turkish Bath represents bathing in its most scientific and 


hygienic form. It is a ‘‘health’’ bath 


that cleanses and invigorates 


and its basic principle is to make the pores of the skin absolutely clean 
EVERARD BATHS have won country-wide indorsement of 
physicians and individuals because the facilities offered are up to date 


d unexcelled. I ping with policy to 
eit we use FAIRY SOAP exchostoy 


Very truly yours, 


have nothing bul the 


know that after its use they 
are really clean. 


Your skin is like a leaf. 
Treat it as such. Simple clean- 
liness will do far more for it 
than artificial cleanliness. The 
fashion of white cleanliness is 
rapidly spreading among 
really clean and healthy 
people the world over. 


Wherever it appears, in 
toilet or bath, Fairy Soap is a 
graceful compliment to the 
household and to the user. 


Trae NK FAIRBANK company} 


Soap In the World— Soap In Its Purest Form 


HELPS THE BODY BREATHE 
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Awakening 
as from a 
Dream 


E WAS amazed to 

see a most appeal- 
ingly beautiful girl play- 
ing about the shallows on 
the opposite bank of the 
little stream. Clad in 
multi-colored gypsy rai- 
ment she was indeed a sight for the gods-——and little 
short of a miracle to the footsore, weary youth who had 
stretched himself out under the trees only a few minutes 
before. 


Yes! She was the same girl—a perfect likeness of 
the picture in his pocket. But how could she be 
a gypsy? Hammond Hadden was facing a real 
mystery—one that gripped his soul and stirred 
his deepest emotions. Gypsy or heiress—he cared 
not which—he loved her. Begin this stirring new 
HenryC. Rowland serial,“Of Clear Intent,” in the 
October Woman’s Home Companion, and enjoy 
one of the finest love, mystery, and adventure 
stories ever written. 


You get these Six Best Novels 
for the price of one 


Y ENTERING your subscription now for Voman’s 
Home Companion you get the six best novels of the 
ear at no extra cost. Each comes to you in three large 
installments. A new novel starts every other month. 
A year’s subscription to Woman’s Home Companion 
with all its other splendid features costs but $1.50. 
Each of these novels when published in book form will 
cost at least that much. So by subscribing now you get 
all six of them for what you would ordinarily pay for 
but one. 


The October 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


[5 oni 15c 


Or $1.50 a year by subscription to Dept. 148-A 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


The Family’s Money 


How My Creditors 
Paid My Bills! 


SERIES of misfortunes had swept 
away our little capital. First, 
there was a serious illness of mine, 

ollowed by an operation and a lingering 
convalescence. Then came the loss of my 
husband’s position, through circumstances 
over which he had no control, and several 
months of almost continuous illness. It 
was impossible for him to find work for 
more than one or two days at a time, and 
even these jobs were few and far apart. 
Finally, both my husband and my little 
son were sick in bed with the “flu” for over 
two weeks. When at last my husband was 
well, and able to get work, he had to de- 
pend on commissions alone. As we were 
newcomers in the city, and he would have 
to build up from thé bottom, we knew 
that we could not count on these commis- 
sions for our daily bread—much less to 
pay the many debts resulting from our ill- 
ness and lack of income during my hus- 
band’s idleness. 

In order to take care of immediate ex- 
penses, we borrowed enough on a chattel 
mortgage to keep us going for a few 
months. This still left the problem of 
debts, however. Since we had always 
made it a practice in previous years to 
avoid debt, you can imagine how much 
we both worried over the situation. 

In the story-books, the resourceful wife 
always seems to have a few precious 
stones that allow themselves to be discov- 
ered, after having been safely hidden for 
generations behind the secret door in the 
family safe; or else a novel, which she had 
secretly written and sent to a publisher, is 
accepted, and with this acceptance comes 
a check that fully covers the bills of the 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick 
maker. In real life, I had heard of the 
wife who kept the wolf from the door and 
the flour in the bin, by plying her needle 
industriously; also the thrifty little woman 
who could make such luscious dill-pickles 
that when adversity came she bottled up 
a few, labeled them neatly, and within a 
few months had the largest dill-pickle 
factory on the coast. 


HOWEVER, none of these courses lay 
open to me. Our ancestors, so far as 
we knew, were proud (and correspondingly 
poor). The only literary efforts of which I 
had ever been guilty had been confined to 
writing nursery rhymes for the edification 
of my small son and his friends. Both my 
sewing and cooking were quite acceptable 
to my own family, but would have raised 
few nickels and dimes from a critical pub- 
lic, while the same was true of what tal- 
ents I had in the artistic line. It seemed 
that my sole stock in trade was my busi- 
ness training, and, owing to my ill-health 
and my duty to my family, it was quite 
impossible for me to leave my home each 
day to take regular employment as ste- 
nographer or typist. 

Still, it was this very business training 
which finally solved our, problems—and 
paid the bills! I rented a typewriter for 


The Standard of Comparison 


Among other items of equipment are 
the transmission lock, cowl ventilator, 
drum type headlamps and parking 
lamps, windshield wiper, nickeled 
scuff plates on running boards, 
covered metal sunshade, rear vision 
mirror, heater, nickeled steering wheel 
spider, silk window shades, gasoline 
gauge and combination clock and 
speedometer on instrument board, 
roof covering of latest design and 
material, extra gasoline capacity 
for touring. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 
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The Six-Glinder Touring Sedan 


Built primarily for de luxe touring this newest of Buick models, 
the six-cylinder, five-passenger Touring Sedan, offers a degree of 
comfort unsurpassed by the highest priced cars. 


Its rugged, metal-covered body, custom-made by Fisher, and the 
well-knit chassis with its distinctive new cantilever springs ab- 
sorb and soften the jars and jolts of cross-country travel. 


Five passengers may ride in the Touring Sedan in utmost com- 
fort, yet in conversation range. The individual front seats and 
the broad rear seat are deeply upholstered in plush. A single wide 
door on either side affords easy entrance and permits the use of 
two large plate glass windows, thus offering the passenger a wider 
range of vision. 


The Touring Sedan is provided with a smart trunk carried upon 
a sturdy rack in the rear, with nickeled guard rails to protect 
the body. 


To drive the Touring Sedan is a relaxation. The refined Valve-in- 
Head motor performs with a new smoothness and flexibility, the 
steering position is ideal, the long control lever is within easy 
reach, the handsome instrument board is replete with every de- 
vice for convenience. 


Conspicuous even among the fourteen fine cars bearing the Buick 
nameplate for 1923, the five-passenger, six-cylinder Touring Sedan 
provides traditional Buick excellence in a cross-country car of 
great distinction. 

BUICK WILL 


ARE BUILT, 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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The Tie to make 
you look your best 


A your haberdasher’s in wonderful vari- 
ety—Bengalines, ondulé crêpes and crêpe 
failles in designs that truly sparkle and 
show neither wrinkles nor pinholes, tubu- 
lars that wear for seasons, four-in-hands 
and bow ties,smart in both cut and pattern. 


Choose the tie that helps you look your best. 


eAnd if you wish a positive assurance 
not only of real wearing qualities but up- 
to-date colorings, patterns and cut in the 
neckwear you buy, look for the name 
CHENEY on the neckband. Sewn 
throughout with silk thread. 


CHENEY BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
Makers of Cheney Silks 


CHENEY 
CRAVATS 


our dealer will gladly help 
you choose correctly 


three months, and sent to each of our 
creditors an explanation of our circum- 
stances and the reason why it would be 
impossible for us to meet our obligations 
at once, at least, in cash. But I did sug- 
gest that my services and those of my 
typewriter were theirs, and that by this 
means I hoped to be able to start in im- 
mediately cutting down the debts. In 
each case I suggested a way in which I had 
thought it possible that that particular 
creditor could use my services. The re- 
sult follows: 

I was given regular employment in our 
physician’s office on Saturday afternoons, 
which enabled his regular office attendant 
to have one afternoon of recreation. The 
work was not arduous—simply answering 
the telephone and looking after waiting 
patients, making appointments, and per- 
forming a few other simple duties. While 
there I also typed the monthly statements. 

Several evenings during the first part of 
each month were spent in making out 
statements for a consulting specialist to 
whom we were indebted. Our dentist bill 
was paid in much the same way, except 
that I arranged to make out his state- 
ments the last two evenings of every 
month. 


UR drug bill was a staggering one. 

While the druggist. had few regular 
statements to send out, he was in the habit 
of handling novelties, and when he put in 
each of his new lines, such as soap, boxed 
stationery and greeting cards, he gave me 
the names of his most regular customers, 
and I sent them a little announcement in 
rhyme, telling about the article that he 
wished “pushed.” While it took more of 
an effort to take care of this bill than al- 
most any of the others, the work was in- 
teresting, and it led to an offer from one 
of our leading dry-goods firms to feature 
their goods in the same way. Later, I ac- 
cepted this, and it brought mea neat little 
sum each month. 

Our grocer could not give me any typ- 
ing, but he suggested that he could use 
me to advantage on Saturday mornings. 
I was to sit at the telephone and give a 
personal interest to the unusually heavy 
ordering of that day. That released the 
clerks from these duties and proved a very 
satisfactory arrangement. 

Two of my new tasks, as you will note, 
took all my Saturdays, but the work was 
not hard in either instance and my little 
boy was very satisfactorily taken care of 
by a high-school girl, who was a near 
neighbor and who gladly accepted this 
way of earning a bit toward her school 
expenses. The evenings when I made out 
the statements my husband was able to 
stay with the youngster, so at no time was 
I worried over the thought that the little 
boy was neglected. 

Of course there were some bills that 
could not be paid off in this way; but one 
of my creditors was so impressed with our 
eagerness to nfeet our indebtedness that 
he did a little prospecting for me, and 
finally gave me a suggestion which has 
proved to be'a constant source of income 
to me ever since. He suggested that I 
send a letter to the secretary of our state 
society of writers, offering to do manu- 
script work and simple editing. As a re- 
sult of this suggestion, I have found a 
permanent occupation that I can handle 
at home. : M. D. 
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Sydney, Australia—Harbor and Botanical Gardens. The City Across the Harbor 


A Car That is Trusted 
the Whole World Over 


Motor cars pour forth from 
Europe to all the world. They 
pour forth from America to 
every land where buyers are to 


be found. 


If any car holds a special prefer- 
ence among these hundreds— 
even thousands—it is the Hup- 
mobile. 


The foreign motor car buyer— 
in Europe or elsewhere—has 
the world’s best to compare 
with and choose from. 


Yet his demand for the Hup- 
mobile gives us an export vol- 
ume out of all proportion to our 
total output—a volume which 
would be vastly larger if our 
home demand could be satis- 
fied with fewer cars. 


Europe began to know the 
Hupmobile almost as soon as 
America. Our first exports 
were made in 1909. 


Except in Russia and some of 
the Balkan States, the Hup- 


mobile is represented today in 
all the countries of the world. 


In such out-of-the-way quar- 
ters as the Straits Settlements, 


$ 


Photographed by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Canton, China—The Famous 
Flower Pagoda 


it is known and trusted the 
way it is known and trusted 
here in America. India thinks 
as highly of it as do the British 
Isles. 


In the Fiji Islands, the Philip- 
pines, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South America—in lands 
where anything less sturdy 
than Hupmobile construction 
means a short car-life—the 
name Hupmobile stands for 
faithful endurance. 


The qualities which give the 
Hupmobile the high place it 
holds abroad, are the qualities 
which make it so well thought 
of at home. 


In America, and abroad, the 
Hupmobile is liked and trusted 
for the sterling virtues which 
keep it out of the repair shop, 
and which enable it to do con- 
tinually, things that seem im- 
possible for any car. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmobile 
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` Many of our visitors seem much sur- 


prised when they see our smoke- 
houses, where we smoke ‘‘Premium”’ 


.Hams and Bacon. 


There is no substitute for real 
smoke-houses, hard wood smoke and 
all, with that peculiarly stirring pun- 
gency of the smoke-house on the farm! 


Ours are just exactly like the old- 
fashioned farm smoke-house in every 
essential respect—only greatly im- 
proved, of course, much cleaner, more 
efficient and sanitary, and larger. 

“Why, I’d no idea you did it this 
way,” visitors often say. 


Whereas, we follow the same prin- 
ciple as the farmer who smokes his 
own meats. 


The great difference is that the 
process is under the direction of ex- 
perts who know, through years of 
training and experience, just how 
long products of various sizes should 
be smoked, the best curing solutions 
to use, the temperatures to maintain, 
and the great mass of technique 
which constitutes the art and science 
of curing meat. 


The result of all this is a product 
of unvarying uniformity and 


They seem to think that 
there must be some miracle 
about doing things in a large 
way that sweeps away all 
homely and familiar methods 
—that packing on a big scale 
is a business that has discarded 
time-honored methods. 


Man Has 
Always Eaten 
Meat 
From the earliest 
days of the human 
race meat has been 
the central article 
of the diet. This 
age-old custom 
and Man’s natural 
craving for meat 
indicate that it 
satisfies his real 

food needs. 


merit. 


Swift’s Premium Ham and 
Bacon, for instance, are the 
products of familiar methods 
brought to a height of perfec- 
tion and uniformity that would 
be impossible without our 
practice, experience, facilities. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 
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NET WEIGHT ONE POUND 
(62369 GRAMS) oe ONES 


e, 


Out of the wheat field 


cometh strength 


The one supreme food of the world, for ages, has been WHEAT. 
And the one supreme whole-wheat, all-wheat food cereal of America, for 
over 43 years, has been WHEATENA. 


Wheatena is the pride of the wheat harvest—the plumpest, finest grain 
that’s grown. All the great body-building, health-giving elements of the 
wheat are there—roasted and toasted to give them that matchless nut-brown 


flavor. 


Wheatena is a man’s food—packed full of hearty, strength-sustaining 
nutriments that “stick to the ribs.” Children love Wheatena—never 
grow tired of it, And it supplies just the nourishment they require for’ 
strong, vigorous growth of bone and tissue. 


Serve Wheatena for breakfast tomorrow. One package gives you 12 
pounds of the most appetizing and wholesome food you can buy. You 
just stir it in slightly salted boiling water and let boil for 3 minutes. 


Write at once fora free sam- 
\ ple package of Wheatena. In thousands of households, Wheatena is used regularly in many other 


Also for a book-of recipes 
showing the many delicious 
and economical ways in 


which Wheatena may be Wheatena is on sale everywhere—at practically all grocers. 
served. 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey. A 


FIRST THING IN THE MORNING SINCE ' 


delicious ways—for gems, muffins and desserts—for thickening soups—for 
breading chops, cutlets, oysters, etc. 
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Telling time in the dark 


VER wake at night, when it 
was so dark you couldn’t tell 
whether your eyes were open or 
not, and wonder what time it was? 
Finding the light switch is an 
exploring job in which every piece 
of furniture in the room gets in 
your way. 
Still you’d like to know the time. 
There are several Westclox with 
dials that are almost as easy to read 


by night as by day. The hands and 


numerals are hand-coated with a ra- 
dium compound that lasts for years. 

One set within a few feet of your 
bed will give you the time at a 
glance. They cost alittle more than 
a regular dial clock or watch, but 
to the person who likes to be able 
to tell time in the dark they are 
worth the difference. 

The trade mark Westclox on the 


dial and orange-bordered, six-sided’ 


tag is your assurance of quality. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Westclox 
Big Ben 
7 inches tall. 43-inch 
Y% dial. Runs 32 bours. 
Steady and intermit- 
“nt alarm, $3.50. In 
rada, $4.50. 


Westclox 
Baby Ben 
334 inches tall. 23y-inch 
dial. Runs 32 hours. 
Steady and intermit- 
tent alarm, $3.50. In 
Canada, $4.50, 


Westclox 
America 
6\4 inches tall. 4-inch 
dial, Nickel case, 
Runs 32 hours. Top 
bell alarm, $1.50, 
In Canada, $2.00, 


Westclox 
Jack o Lantern 
§ inches tall. Lumi- 
nous dial and hands. 
Back bell alarm. Runs 
32 hours, $3.00. In 
Canada, $4.00. 


Westclox 
Sleep- Meter 


sinchestall. Nickel- 
ed case. 4-inch dial, 
Back bell alarm. 
Runs 32 hours, $2.00, 


In Canada, $3.00. 


Westclox 
Pocket Ben 


A nickel plated watch. 
* Stem wind and set. 
Neat hands and dial. 
Dependable, $1.50. 


In Canada, $2.00. 


Westclox 
Glo-Ben 
Nickel plated watch. 
Stem wind and set. 
Black face, luminous 
dial and hands,$2.59. 

In Canada, $3.59. 
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Jeaching without words 


LOVELY CHILDREN! What a 
struggle it seems, sometimes, to 
keep them so! 


Yet mothers can give them a 
momentous start toward cleanliness 
and beauty—merely by suggestion 
and example. 


We know one understanding 
. mother who teaches cleanliness by 
this simple plan: 
She talks about how good 
it makes her feel to be clean. 
She leaves her own cake of 
Ivory Soap where the chil- 
dren can easily reach it. And 
she leaves other cakes wher- 
ever they wash. 


This mother knows how quick 


IVORY 


994% PURE 


youngsters are to imitate, and she 
finds that these cakes of Ivory do 
their gentle, but thorough, cleansing 
with hardly a word from her to the 
children. 


Ivory is the nicest soap you can 
imagine for your children and for 
you. It cleans safely—that is what 
all soaps should do. And while it is 
cleaning, you experience with Ivory 
all the delightfulness of the seven 
most desirable qualities of fine 
soap—purity, mildness, whiteness, 
fragrance, rich lather, rinsing 
promptness, and “It Floats.” 


With all seven of these desirable 
qualities, Ivory is naturally the 
favorite soap of most mothers. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


Whenever soap comes into 
contact with the skin 


—use Ivory 


Ivory Soap comes in a 
convenient size 
form for every purpose 


Medium Cake 
For toilet, yay 


Can i divided in two 
for individual toilet use. 
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“Say It With Bricks” 


A few remarks about husbands 


By Nina Wilcox Putnam 


HE Editor of this American 
Macazin¥ is a nice man, but he 
has got a way of asking a person 
that they should write him pieces 
about impossible things. And 
you say why, no, I can’t do that, and then 
he will pass some remarks such as oh 
shucks or something, and the next thing 
a author knows why they are down in 
print to the effect he wants them to be. 

That is how I come to refuse to write 
anything about husbands, because one 
day this Editor says to me why not write 
what you think about husbands and I 
says because it couldn’t be printed. And 
he says well I will pay cash for the piece. 
And I says that is ceraian an awful 
temptation to any woman, being asked 
not alone to tell what is on her mind about 
husbands but offering to pay her for doing 
it, but no, I don’t think I had better, it 
wouldn’t be delicate. 

And then I stopped talking so’s he could 
get a chance to 
urge me but he 
merely sat, and so 
after a while I 
thought, well, I 
had not ought to 
let the conversa- 
tion drag like that, 
it is not polite, and 
so I says well, hav- 
ing had two hus- 
bands and been a 
widow in the meantime, I suppose I am 
unusually competent to tell about them. 
But all he says to that is, I don’t want I 
should urge you against your will. And 
then I seen my chance slipping, so I says 
well I might leave out that part about 
what I think of husbands and make a few 
remarks merely about what I know about 
them and he says, well try what you can 
do. And I says, oh dear, I don’t think I 
have anything to say about husbands, and 
he says all right, I’m sorry. 

So I went home and ] met my husband 
in the hall and he was looking through the 
bills that the postman had left, the old 
ones with the dust on them as well as the 
nice clean new ones; I suppose he was 
trying could he by luck find something 
readable. And I says hello George what 
do you think, I got a job to write a piece 
about husbands, and he says, well, if you 
do I will break your neck. 

Well after that I guess you can figure 


out for yourself what I at once thought, 
and that I suddenly found I had several 
things to say about husbands, after all. 
Or, if a husband yourself, why undoubt- 
edly you will know what was going on in 
what George calls his mind when he 
passed that remark. So I will merely pro- 
ceed and tell you about the talk I and he 
had concerning why I should not write 
He article, and how I come to refuse to 
oait. 

Well, when George says that about my 
neck, and so forth, I come back at him 
with, since when are you telling me what 
I am to write? And he says I should think 
some things was sacred, and Í says, do you 
actually believe there is anything sacred 
about the things you are afraid I will tell 
on you? And he says well, husbands is a 
outrageous subject, and then I says yeh, 
you said a mouthful. And then he says 
well, I forbid you to write it, anyways. 

And believe you me that is where George 
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makes a few remarks about wives 


pulled a boner, because of course that de- 
cided me, and I made up my mind I 
wanted to write it, and that I would do 
so only for being fond of my neck and 
having already told the Editor I would 
not. But I says to George how do you get 
that forbid stuff? and he says in the mar- 
riage ceremony, didn’t you promise to 
love, honor, and obey? And Í says I did 
not, Gorgeous, not at my 2d marriage, 
which was to you, on account I had al- 
ready been stung that way once. And 
George didn’t have any come-back to that 
because, come to think of it, that was the 
truth. Which only goes to prove how 
much clearer women remembers their 
marriages than men do. 


WELL, they generally have more cause 
toon account husbands go out in the 
morning and leave marriage behind them 
for the whole entire day, that is unless they 
are the kind comes home for lunch. But 


as a rule they usually outgrow home- 
lunches after about the Ist yr., and com- 
ing home to lunch is one of the few bad 
habits a wife can cure after marriage. 
Other bad habits such as gambling, drink- 
ing, and preferring toothpicks to any 
other form of dessert, why if he has these 
habits while still a man, it is likely they 
will not get better when he has become 
merely a husband, and you know the old 
saying about no man will reform after 
marriage if he won’t before and I always 
say, well why would he. 

Well anyways I had it on George, see, 
because of me having been married 1 time 
before, and I knew enough to leave that 
obey stuff out the 2d time and other items 
as well. And what is further, a 1st hus- 
band is a great weapon and every married 
woman should have one, because no mat- 
ter what he was like when living, if no 
longer so, you can always hold him up as a 
sample. No matter what George does, 
: why I am in the 
position to say, 
well Joe never did. 
So my advice to 
young girls is al- 
ways have a first 
husband some- 
where in your past, 
even if you have 
toinvent him, then 

ou can pull the 
Tom never acted 
like that stuff, and even though your hus- 
band will say, no, thank heaven, I am not 
such a dumb-bell, or maybe let on like he 
thought you was exaggerating a good 
deal, why, you can at least have the com- 
fort of kidding yourself that maybe life 
would of been sweeter with Tom if only 
I hadn’t made this terrible mistake, and 
ect. 

Now there are quite a few things all 
husbands have in common and believe me 
common is just what I mean. I don’t 
‘know how they get that way unless it’s an 
infection, but going around the room with 
a shirt on and a neck band with one collar 
button fastened in front and one sticking 
out behind but as yet no collar to justify 
it, is common indeed to all of them, and 
in the mind of any wife living, should con- 
stitute grounds for divorce. I don’t know 
just what is wrong about a husband with 
no collar but a adams-apple working 
where a necktie oughtto be, but some- 
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6 
thing is. It ought to be stopped by law. 

Another outrage that we wives have to 
endure is the license husbands get to tell 
the same story in our presence as many 
times as he can find a victim who has 
cither never heard this story, see, or is too 
polite to admit that he has when he finds 
out how anxious George is to tell it. And 
not alone are we wives expected to listen 
for the thousandth time without protest, 
but we are actually expected to lead up to 
this story when in company, of our own 
free will, and give him the chance to tell 
it, and what is even stranger, we do. 

We wives also suffer a lot from teeth- 
brushing, and if somebody would only 
invent a silencer for hus- 
band’s tooth brushes they 
would confer a big favor on 
humanity. And to see the 
ideal of our girlhood days 
who we had only considered 
as perpetually wearing a 
dress suit, come wandering 
out of the bathroom in a 
undershirt, suspenders 
draped gracefully over both 
hips, a face like a soap-bub- 
ble-party gone wrong, wav- 
ing a razor and passing 
some remark about hey lis- 
ten, whatter you think I 
told that old cheese of a 
manager of ours to-day, 
well, a thing like that is a 
terrible blow to love’s young 
dream. In fact it is gener- 
ally sufficient of a blow to 
knock said dream for a goal, 
and yet a person has to en- 
dure it year after year and 
smile and say nothing ex- 
cept maybe “What, dear?” 
or something. 


F COURSE, if George 

was ever to stop doing it 
I would have a fit and com- 
mence to think there was 
another woman, and be as 
completely, comfortably 
miserable as only a wife can 
be when she has nothing else 
todo. But just the same it is grounds for 
complaint. 

‘Then on the other hand I will admit 
that husbands is got their good points. 
For a sample, if you got to help them push 
their old jokes out of the garage in public, 
they will in turn back up any brag that 
their wife pulls about what rent we pay or 


the big salaried position that he turned’ 


down when it was almost offered to him, 
and ect., and even once in a while he will 
confirm something you say you done your- 
self, such as making the cake you bought 
at the woman’s exchange and brought it 
to the picnic, for any human wife will fall 
for a little white lie like that once in a 
while. The only trouble is, that a wife is 
never sure will he really back her up, or 
will he say, why, Nina Purdam that dress 
ain't imported, it’s the one you made me 
come across with the seventeen-hfty for, 
over on Forty-second Street, don’t you 
remember? And if it should happen to be 
one of them days with him, why there is 
no use pretending you can’t remember, 
because he will hound you until you do. 

However, husbands are temperamental 
and the very next day they will back you 
up when vou least expect it, even to the 
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extent of speaking to the cook about the 
condition of the ice box, and it is these 
precious moments keeps us chained to 
them. 

Husbands’ memories is notedly strong 
on things like the kind of a cook his 
mother was, what he went around the last 
nine holes in, the exact raise of salary he 
needs, and the only time you had one 
cocktail too many. But they have a blind 
spot in their minds when it comes to 
anniversaries, mailing letters, and prom- 
ises to get around more in the evenings to 
shows and things like we used to when we 
was engaged. It’s no sooner promised than 
forgotten, with them, but they will hound 


Is Your Husband on Time 


For His Meals? 


OW, where every husband I have 
had is concerned,” says Nina Wilcox 
Putnam, “it is enough to say, dinner is 
ready, dear, for him to beat it in the oppo- 
site direction from the dining-room to wash 
his hands and comb his hair and peer at his 
collar and feel does he need a shave, and this 
is especially true if we have a omelet or pea 
soup. Even then he will not take the blame, 
but try to hold the cook responsible for the 
fact that the omelet has fell, and he was 
not there with the old field work, or that 
the pea soup is all right, only now being 
cold all it needs is a little wall paper and a 
brush to go with it. On time? The only 
thing a typical husband is ever on time for 
is his own funeral and that generally occurs 
too late to be of any good to his widow.” 


ou to death over a little thing like a 
ban on a shirt, which you have over- 
looked a few times on account of having 
different things on your mind such as try- 
ing to match that dificult dress sample of 
Elephant Blue, or your regular Bridge 
Thursday. 

Women have so many more things to 
think of than men do, what with the 
Eternal Question of what'll we eat, and 
can I trust that new Maggie with the baby 
while I run down-town or must I take him 
over to Mommer’s, and numerous other 
details, that it’s a wonder we ever get 
around to holes in socks or bawling out 
the laundry because the only decent dress- 
shirt collar out of six—mind you, Nina, 
the only one that was really any good— 
has been chewed at the edges so’s it fits 
around the neck like a hack-saw. 

Of course I realize that all the above 
type of beautiful domestic detail, which is 
part of every true woman’s sacred home- 
life, is extremely elevating. In fact I have 
frequently found it so elevating that I 
have went right up in the air about it. 
But programs of that sort are what any 
husband expects his wife will gratefully 
accept, and it’s the truth she is generally 


able to discount it, learn to get a little 
pleasure out of crabbing about it, and 
would not give it up for the world, be- 
cause then she would have to commence 
and look around for some new thing to 
holler about. One good point about hus- 
bands is that they provide all the subjects 
for those w. k. female brand of talks com- 
mencing, well I don’t believe in discussin 
my private affairs with anybody, but 
will say that George, and ect. 

Other good things about husbands is 
that they are certainly useful for closing 
trunks and opening bottles. Also they are 
good practice for ladies intending to enter 
the diplomatic service, which some of us 
some day undoubtedly will, 
now that we have got the 
vote, and any woman who 
has put in a few years man- 
aging an average husband 
will be able to take a foreign 
diplomat’s job, and these 
astute Mike O’Valleys they 
got over in them foreign 
countries, why, they will be 
a mere child in our hands. 


ELL, if I was to write 

a article on husbands, 
one thing I would certainly 
do over George’s dead body 
if necessary is show up a few 
of the things husbands have 
been getting credit for these 
many years, when all the 
credit belonging to them in 
these respects could be 
written on a pl. remit no- 
tice. And the first of these 
false-fronts that they have 
been putting up is that a 
woman is never ready on 
time and a husband 1s al- 
ways champing at the leash 
with his watch in one paw 
hollering out remarks about 
the first act or the last train 
or something, while his bet- 
ter half is making herself 
look as much better as she 
knows how and taking not 
alone her own time about it, 
but everybody else’s time as well. 

Now where every husband I have had 
is concerned, it is enough to say, dinner is 
ready, dear, for him to beat it in the oppo- 
site direction from the dining-room to 
wash his hands and comb his hair and peer 
at his collar, and feel does he need a shave 
and this is especially true if we have a 
omelet or pea soup. Even then he will not 
take the blame, but try to hold the cook 
responsible for the fact that the omelet has 
fell and he was not there with the old field 
work, or that the pea soup is all right, only 
now being cold all it needs is a little wall 
paper and a brush to go with it. On time? 
lhe only thing a typical husband is ever 
on time for is his own funeral and that 
generally occurs too late to be of any good 
to his widow. 

More husbands has caused the missing 
of a first act by forgetting the tickets than 
wives has caused the same thing through 
faults of her own. And if a wife is not 
dressed on time for the seven-forty-five 
car into town, it is usually because she 
has got a sudden hole in her silk ones, or 
she didn’t get time to curl her hair before 
dinner on account of that dreadful Mrs. 
Hoosis staying so late, or she was cutting 
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out a new pair of rompers and forgot to 
stop in time, or some real, genuine reason 
like that. 
And as for delaying auto rides, well, it’s 
a lucky thing I decided not to write any 
article telling about husbands, because of 
the mouthful I could say on this subject 
alone, or in company either! The times I 
have sat in the car 
and waited while 
George took up the 
hood and looked 
earnestly at the en- 
gine for a long time, 
until the engine 
stared him out of 
` countenance and he 
put the hood down 
again without doing 
anything else, but 
with theeternal hope 
I would be im- 
pressed! Then again 
the sitting I have 
done while he filled 
the radiator and 
looked to see did we 
need any gas, and 
made me get up so’s 
he could get a screw 
driver out of the 
tool box under the 
seat, and then de- 
cide he didn’t need 
the screw driver aft- 
er all, and make 
me get up again so’s 
he could put it back! 
I have waited while 
he give the oil gauge 
a good manicure and 
cursed when he dis- 
covered he done it 
with his handker- 
chief by mistake and 
one back in the 
ouse for a clean 
one, and then de- 
cided maybe he 
would just run in 
and get a sweater in 
case it got cold be- 
fore we come home. 


ND then, after all 

those brands of 
delay, George will 
get in the driver’s 
seat and say, well, we 
are going to be late, 
I don’t see why you 
couldn’t of been 
ready on time, and 
I will say nothing. 
That is, nothing ex- 
cept a few words 
about why don’t 
you take care of the 
car in advance, it is your province, or am 
T expected to do it as well as all the house- 
keeping, because if you say so, I will, and 
then there won’t be no delay, and it’s a 
man’s job, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. Just merely a few things like 
that, because I don’t believe in starting 
out on a trip sore at each other. 

As for the times I have sat outside of 
some office when George has said I want 
to run in here on business I won’t be a 
minute, well, I'll tell the world he said a 
mouthful, because he never is a minute, 
he is an hour as a general thing. And 


PHOTO BY FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 
This is Nina Wilcox Putnam with friend husband, otherwise known as 
R. J. Sanderson, although his wife—as you will notice—calls him George 


tainly does hit 


and gets away with it. 


another time I have waited for a husband 
is when he said he would be home early 
to-night dear, but he had to work over- 
time at the office, after all. 

Well, if I was to write this articlé I am 
telling you about, why, those are a few 
things i would mention right here, and 
another bluff about men which I would 


dynamite, is about how strong they are. 

Somehow the idea has got around, prob- 
ably circulated by men, that men are 
stronger than women. Well, some of them 
are strong all right, I personally myself 
know one man and he was so strong he 
captured a wild packing box on its native 
hearth, and sat on it to tame it while his 
wife took in washing on her native hearth 
and worked at it for twelve hours a day. 
I also know another strong husband who 
used to clerk in a drug store, and come 
home at night all wore out from wrapping 
up the big husky gumdrops they carried, 


She gets away with a good many things; writing 
books and stories, for instance in a lingo that makes everybody laugh and 
buy her published volumes by tens of thousands. But it isn’t just her funny 
lingo that has brought her fame and fortune as a humorist. Read her books, 
“West Broadway,” for example, or ‘‘It Pays to Smile,” and ‘‘Believe You 
Me;’’ or read her article printed here; and you will agree that she cer- 
the comic nail on the head with neatness and dispatch 
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to find his wife cheerful 3 refreshed from 
her nice homey day, where she hadn’t a 
thing to do except the housework and the 
marketing and the washing, and a few 
little things like that, when she was per- 
fectly free to spend her evening sewing for 
the kids. In a coupla years this husband 
strained his imagination lifting a package 
of absorbent cotton 
and had to retire for 
life; but she, being a 
weak woman, mere- 
ly took on a little 
stenography and 
they get along pretty 
good. 


O I always claim 

you can’t tell a 
sturdy oak from a 
clinging vine until 
they start to grow, 
and then, on the 
other hand there is 
George and his 
threat about break- 
ing my neck, and he 
is perfectly ‘capable 
of doing it with one 
hand, as I know, on 
account I have seen 
him open a box ot 
shoe polish with a 
single gesture, and 
after an exhibition 
of strength like that, 
why, I don’t care to 
take any chance, 
which is why I 
couldn’t very well 
write this article 
that he objected to. 

But it does seem a 
pity, though, for me 
not to be free to 
write it because 
there are several 
good things I would 
like to be able to 
call attention to 
about husbands, and 
I would put them 
into the article, and 
one of them would 
be how a husband 
makes a person feel 
safe going out with 
him, nights, and how 
they are real handy 
when you need a 


little change. I 
mean both in the 
money sense and 


when you want to 
get away from where 
you are. 

Husbands is also 
a great comfort in a 
lonely house at night, and the superstition 
about they will chase burglars has reached 
such a popular point that old maids fre- 
quently keep a male hat or two parked on 
the rack in the hall, hoping all burglars 
will enter by the front door, see the hats 
and be so scared they will beat it at once. 
But these old maids, why they do it in 
their innocence on account they have no 
real experience. And anyone on the inside 
knows that a genuine husband, if his 
attention is called to some noise, will 
merely pull the blanket further up over his 
head and say oh, (Continued on page 86) 


“Say It With Oil” 


A few remarks about wives 


By Ring W. Lardner 


HE Editor of this hardy peren- 

nial asked me would I write a 

article on my impressions in re- 

gards to wives. 

“Well,” I says, “I have only got 
the one wife, and wile I admit she has 
made quite an impression, still and all it 
seems to me like you ought to get a hold 
of a husband with more experience.” 

So he says: 

“Yes, I know you have only got one 
yourself, but you must be acquainted with 
a whole lot of them.” 

“T suppose I am,” I said, 
blushing furiously; “I guess 
I am personly acquainted 
with practally every A-No. 
1 wife around N. Y. City 
except Nina Wilcox Put- 


We will take for inst. the dictionary, and 
what does it say about a husband? The 
Ist. definition is a husbandman, which 
don’t mean nothing. The 2d. definition is 
a frugal person, an economist. The 3d. 
definition is a man who has a wife. In 
other wds. Mr. Webster realized that his 
book wouldn’t have no sale unless it 
tickled the women-folks, so before he dast 
come out and say that a husband is a man 
with a wife, he had to call him a tightwad. 

Now what is the definition of a wife? 


Wives Is People— 


his Adam’s apple, or spending the rest of 
his life in a pRa cage. If, however, the 
husband was the target, why the worst 
that can happen to mother is that she will 
half to poll the jury with kisses, which 
can’t be such a hardship even granting 
that statistics is accurate, and that 10 
out of every 12 good men and true is 
kindly disposed toward eating-tobacco. 
But to return to the writers, why you 
can’t find more than a couple of them 
great or small but what has came out in 
print or in speeches before 
the Rotary Club to the ef- 
fect that their success and 
everybody else’s was due to 
their wives or sweethearts. 
They know a whole lot bet- 
ter, but don’t dast say so. 


nam.” 
The Editor jumped as if 
stang by a bee. 

“That is almost uncann 
you mentioning her name,” 
he sard. ‘She is the lady 
who has wrote up a article 
in regards to husbands, and 
what I am asking you to 
write is a kind of a reply 
to what she wrote. Because 
I would not be loyal to 
my sex was I to print her 
scatheing arrangement of 
the male gender and not 
give no space to our de- 
fense.” 

“All night,” I said; “but 
I can’t conduct no defense 
without knowing what is 
the charges, so before I re- 
ply to her article I would 
better see it first.” 

So he showed me the arti- 
cle, and I read it, and you 
can read it for yourselfs as 
it is printed elsewheres in 


IVES is people that always want to go home 
when you don’t vice versa. 


l Wives is people that ain’t never satisfied as 
they are always too fat or too thin. Of all the wives 
I ever talked to I never run acrost one yet that was 
just right. 

Wives is people that thinks 2 ash trays should ought 
to be plenty for a 12 rm. house. 

Wives is people that asks you what time the 12:55 
train gets to New York. “At 1:37” you tell them. 
“How do you know?” they ask. 

Wives is people that sets on the right side of the front 
seat in their husband’s costly motor and when he turns 
down a street to the left they tell him he ought to of 
kept straight ahead. 

They are people who you get invited out somewheres 
with them and you ask them if they think you ought to 
shave and they say no, you look all right. But when 
you get to wherever you are going they ask everybody 
to please forgive Lute as he didn’t have time to shave. 

‘They are people that think when the telephone bell 
rings it is against the law to not answer it. 

‘They are people whose watch is always a 14 of a hr. 
off either one way or the other. But they wouldn’t have 
no idear what time it was any way as this daylight 
savings gets them all balled up. 


The prominent exceptions 
to this rule is Francis Bacon 
and Rudyard Kipling. Mr. 
Bacon made the remark 
that “he that hath wife and 
children hath given hos- 
tages to fortune, for they 
are impediments to great 


enterprises, either of virtue ` 


or mischief.” And Mr. 
Kipling wrote one-about a 
good man married being a 
good man marred, and 
another one to the effect 
that he travels the fastest 
who travels alone. 

Some nerve these two 
babies had, but where did it 
land them? Mr. Bacon is 
quite dead and Mr. Kipling 
wasn’t even invited to Prin- 
cess Mary’s wedding. 

The writers of the present 
day has learnt better than 
take chances like that, and 
you can’t read a story or 
tend the theatre now days 


this issue under the dainty 
nom de plume of “Say It 
With Bricks,” only I suppose 
the proof-readers has kind of fixed it up 
since I seen it, as it struck me that the 
lady in question has studied husbands at 
the expense of grammar and spelling. 

But before dealing with her article, and 
wile still cool, I would like to state the 
cold facts which the gen. public is well 
aware of same, but for one reason and 
another don’t care to confess it even to 
themselfs. One fact is that a man defend- 
ing husbands vs. wives, or men vs. women 
has got about as much chance as a trafic 

oliceman trying to stop a mad dog by 
hesta 2 whistles. Another fact is that, 
with all the recent jokeing about give us 
equal rights and etc. the wives has got the 
husbands licked to a pulp and has had 
them licked for hundreds of yrs., and same 
can be proved by consulting the works of 
any writer young orold that touches on the 
subject. 
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Well, he says she is the lawful consort of a 
man, and it don’t require no Shylock 
Holmes to figure out that what he meant 
to say, but was scared to say, was, awful 
consort. 

Back toward the end of the same book 
you will run across the wd. uxoricide which 
means the murder of a wife by her hus- 
band. But nowheres in the book will you 
find a wd. that means the murder of a 
husband by a wife. Unless it’s the wd. 
congratulations. 

In this connection it might be well to 
point out the fine bunch of equal rights 
with which the happy pair embarks on 
the matrimonial seas. If either one of 
them ain’t satished with the other, why 
they have got equal rights to shoot. But 
if it’s the wife that gets bumped off, the 
husband has got exclusive rights to a seat 
in the electric chair, or strap hanging by 


without getting a fresh 
sample of log rolling in 
favor of the squalling sex. 
Like for inst. take the play “To the La- 
dies” where Marc Connelly and Geo. 
Kaufman has their leading female char- 
acter say a line something like “No man 
that wasn’t married ever made a name for 
himself.” Well they was a whole lot of us 
guys in the audience with our wives, and 
when the line was sprang why we just 
kind of giggled and smirked as much as to 
say “How true that is.” Where as if we 
had of dared to be nasty we would of rose 
up on our legs and said “ What about H. L. 
Mencken and Tris Speaker and Geo. 
Ade?” 

Even the authors of the marriage cere- 
mony has woke up to the situation and 
agreed to rewrite same and fix themselfs 
right with the ladies by leaving out the 
wd. obey. This is just another public 
recognition of how bad we are licked. As 
a matter of fact the obey rule got obsolete 
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along about the same time as Ist. bounce 
is out. And another thing the boys is 
going to eliminate is the giving of a woman 
in marriage, because the gals don’t like to 
have it even hinted that anybody has got 
the right to give them away like they was 
a cut glass gold fish bowl ora pen wipper. 
So instead of “Who giveth this dame to 
this guy,” why from 
now on they are go- 
ing to can those 
lines and substitute 
a hymn or anthem 
which will probably 
be some song like O 
what a gal was 
Mary. 

So much for Man’s 

ition in the Stand- 
ing of the Clubs and 
the fat chance I or 
any other male has 
got to defend our- 
self vs. attacks by 
Mrs. Putnam or any 
other member of her 
lodge. But when I 
undertak etodoa job 
why Iam one of these 
here he -blooded 
Americans that 
never quits till they 
are counted out 
which can’t possibly 
happen till I been in 
the arena 10 sec- 
onds. In this case 
however I expect to 
last longer than that 
for one little reason. 
The wife I have got 
don’t read my stuff. 
Incidently that just 
about describes her. 
But any way the 
knowledge that she 
don’t read my stuff 
gives me courage to 
say a few wds. about 
wives and what they 
are that I wouldn’t 
dast say if I thought 
she was going to 
read it. 


ELL then here 
is some of my 
idears about wives as 
I have studied them 
at home and abroad. 
Wives is people 
that thinks you ought to eat at 8 o'clock, 
one o'clock, and 7 o’clock. If you express 
yourself as having an appetite for turkey 
at midnight they think you are crazy. 

Wives is ole that always wants to go 
home when you don’t and vice versa. 

Wives is people that ain’t never satisfied 
as they are awe s too fat or too thin. 
Of all the wives I ever talked to I never 
run acrost one yet that was just right. 

Wives is people that thinks 2 ash trays 
should ought tobe plenty fora 12 rm. house. 

Wives is people that asks you what time 
the 12:55 train gets to New York. “At 
1:37,” you tell them. “How do you 
know?” they ask. 

Wives is people that sets on the right 
side of the front seat in their husband’s 
costly motor and when he turns down a 
street to the left they tell him he ought 
to of kept straight ahead. 


PROTO BY WHITE STUDIO 


They are people that you ask them to 
go to a ball game and they act tickled to 
death. So along about the 7th. innings 
you look at them and they are fast asleep 
and you remind them with a delicate 
punch in the ribs that they are supposed 
to be excited. ‘‘Oh, yes,” they say. “I 
love it.” So you ask them what is the 
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score and they say “St. Louis is ahead 
ain’t they?” ‘‘Well,”’ you say, “I don’t 
know if St. Louis is ahead or ain’t ahead, 
but the game you are watching is between 
Boston and New York.” 

That reminds me of one time I took the 
little woman (I can’t always remember 
her first name) to a game in old Chi and 
it was Cleveland vs. the White Sox and it 
was a close game something like 2 to 1 in 
favor of somebody and along come the 
8th. innings, and Mother, which is how I 
sometimes think of her, was sleeping 
pretty and all of a sudden they was a big 
jam down around Ist. base between a 
citizen named Tris Speaker, mentioned 
before in this article and now mentioned 
again, and Chick Gandil of blessed 
memory. As they was taking the shirtless 
remains of Chick off of the Feld I nudged 
Mamma in the jaw and said: “Did you 


see that? It looked to me like Grane 
took a wallop at him for good measure.” 
“Who is ahead?” says the little gal. 

Wives is people who you make an out- 
lay of $50, so as they can set somewheres 
in New Jersey during the so-called Demp- 
sey-Carpentier fight and when it is over, 
you meet them and ask them how they 
liked it and they say 
Oh, they was thrilled. 
“Did you see that 
last punch?” you 
ask them. 
they say. 
watching Irma Gold- 
berg.” Who of 
course is worth 
watching even at 
$50. 


(THEY are people 
who you get in- 
vited out some- 
wheres with them 
and you ask them if 
they think you ought 
to shave and they say 
no, you look all right. 
But when you get to 
wherever you are 
oing they ask every- 

ody to please for- 
give Lute as he 
didn’t have time to 
shave. 

They are people 
that kid you because 
when the morning 
paper comes the first 
thing you look at is 
the sporting sheet. 
You leave the paper 
home and buy 
another one to read 
on the way down- 
town. When you 
get home that eve- 
ning, in trying to 
make conversation 
you remark that it 
was kind of sad, the 
Kaiser’s wife dying 
in exile. “I didn’t 
know she was dead,” 
says Ma. “Well,” 
you tell her, “it was 
in the morning pa- 
per.” “I didn’t no- 
tice it,” she says. 
“Tt must of been on 
the front page.” 

They are people that never have noth- 
ing that is fit to wear. 

hey are people that think when the 
telephone bell rings it is against the law 
to not answer it. 

They are people whose watch is always 
a 14 of a hr. off either one way or the 
other. But they wouldn’t have no idear 
what time it was any way as this daylight 
savings gets them all balled up. 

The above observations is made without 
resentment as I have no complaint vs. 
wives in gen. or anybody’s wife in par- 
ticular. Peroni I get along fine with 
whatever her name is and am perfectly 
satished with my home, which I often 
call my castle. I also refer to it sometimes 
as jail, but only in a joking way. 

But here I am in jail and supposed to 
be defending my sex vs. the opponents 
and as I said before (Continued on page 104) 


“You don’t know her. 


Do you mind if I talk about her a little? She’s a woman I can never forget. 


It’s been 


It Might Have Been Golf, 


HE study door closed and the 

Reverend John Karlsworth sat 

alone. He felt shaken. That 

great sympathy of his, that had 

rought him to the pastorate of a 

great church, he scarcely felt at all. It 

was, rather, pain, spiritual pain, that 

swept him from head to foot. And yet 

his caller had been only Rachel Sander- 

son—just a woman of his congregation, 
and with a very common story. 

She herself had said it was a common 
story. But it hadn’t seemed common as 
she told it. It was only that she and her 
husband had drifted apart—but she had 
made of it an unforgettable tragedy. 

There had been other hurt hearts, hurt 


in 


even in the same way, there in that study, 
and he had tried to help them all. But he 
knew he had not even begun to help the 
heart of Rachel Sanderson. 

It seemed to him that for the first time 
in his life he really saw clearly what mar- 
riage meant, especially what it meant to a 
woman. She had made him see that—yet 
he had not helped her. Nowhere in all 
that vast understanding of his had he 
found what could answer her hurt cry. 

“I didn’t help her! I didn’t help her!” 
Karlsworth said over and over to himself. 

But because John Karlsworth was a 
doer instead of a dreamer, he began almost 
at once to plan, to search for a way to 
build up again a fire in the place where 
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there were only gray ashes. It would 
never come to a divorce, never that. But 
this inward dissolution of marriage—so 
much more horrible and bitter! 

He remembered that white light in 
Rachel Sanderson’s face on the day of her 
marriage—the clean happiness of Kay 
Sanderson. And the vague beginnings of 
a plan came to him. Not at all clearly. 
He knew that he could not rush at Kay 
Sanderson bullheadedly, force him roughly 
to a realization. Sanderson wasn’t that 
sort of a man. He lived in a world of sub- 
tleties. Karlsworth felt a righteous anger 
at the man because he had not understood 
that most beautifully subtle thing that 
was his wife’s heart. 


along time, but I’m still puzzling about it—and praying over it” 


or Bridge, or Pool 


White 


HENRY BOTKIN 


It was not until summer came that 
Karlsworth’s great desire to serve Rachel 
Sanderson bore fruit. 

He sat, on an August night, with his 
back against a big pine tree in the woods 
up beyond Chateauguay. There was 
nothing about him to indicate that he was 
there in the midst of the forest beside a 
camp fire for any purpose other than re- 
laxation of spirit and mind and body. The 
other two men, sprawled out on the pine 
needles beside the fire, were singing softly. 
One would sing a line, the other would 
follow with the next. 

John Karlsworth smiled, as though at 
heart he were joining their nonsense. His 
eyes were closed but he could see the 


men plainly. Kay Sanderson—his young 
length stretched straight, his dreamer’s 
eyes watching the stars scattering the jag- 
gedly pine-bordered patches of night sky, 
his lips whimsical with the spirit of the 
song. Martin—the man who had been 
asked that the other two should not be 
left alone with the problem—big and fair 
and amiably drowsy, his hugeness hunched 
up on an elbow, everything about him in- 
dicating content and freedom from busi- 
ness worry. 


HE air was warm with the baked- 
through warmth of midsummer. Even 
the earth seemed uncooled by the night 
air. Somewhere, at quite a distance, frogs 


croaked. Occasional half-notes of bird 
music. Faint, undisturbing rustles that 
were part of the woods and the night. 
Peacefulness everywhere so deep as to 
seem unreal. The song died away. The 
three men were silent with the silence that 
can fall between men who have spent a 
week together in the woods. 

Karlsworth shifted a little, brought his 
knees up into the circle of his arms. His 
eyes opened, looked off into the brown- 
black shadows of the woods. He seemed 
to be searching for something, an answer. 

“How shall I begin?” he was asking 
himself. 

For he had resolved to begin—now. dt 
was his job. He wanted to shirk it, but he 
couldn’t. Kay Sanderson would go back 
to his office. Masin would go back to his 
business of buying. His own church duties 
would enwrap him. There would be no 
more opportunities such as this one he had 
planned. Somehow, before the city took 
them in, he must get the thing home to 
Sanderson. 


BUT how should he begin? How should 
he begin? Then he saw the grave eyes 
of Rachel Sanderson, the heart-crushed 
straightness of her mouth. Determination 
shattered the peacefulness of the night. 
After all, why should he beat about the 
bush? If Sanderson and his wife got to- 
gether again, it would take more than a 
few pretty phrases to get them there. 
Sanderson was too content, too unaware 
of what he had done to his wife. Just 
then Karlsworth wished that he’d gone 
straight to Sanderson in April, pushed the 
bare facts down his throat, bombed him 
into realization. But here he was. It was 
months since then and the thing was not 
yet accomplished. 

“Just as it is—I’ll tell it exactly as it 
is!” he answered himself firmly. 

He started to talk, in an absent-minded 
fashion. The other men joined in. They 
talked of the healing power of pine 
needles, of whether or not folks who lived 
in the open were bigger than folks who 
lived in the city, of the essential differ- 
ences between men and women, of the 
meaning of happiness. The talk seemed 
all at random, unconnected. But there 
was a sure, binding thread. 

“Happiness is work,” Martin said, 
somewhat didactically. 

“Oh... I don’t know...” Karlsworth’s 
tone held in it remembrance. It was a 
tone that had meant stories of absorbing 
interest on other nights. Martin swung 
up, leaned also against a tree. Young 
Sanderson turned so that he could watch 
the faces in the now rather uncertain fire- 
light. 

“Well, Parson,”’—they called him that, 
chum-wise, out there—‘‘Well, Parson, 
have you ever seen a real lazy person 
happy?” 

uy don’t know. I wasn’t thinking about 
it that way. I meant that work and hap- 

iness aren't synonymous. Take Linda 
Narren, now; she works, and yet she isn’t 
happy.” 

““Who’s Linda Warren?” 

“You don’t know her. Do you mind if 
I talk about her a little? She’s a woman 
I can never forget. It’s been a long time, 
but I’m still puzzling about tabd pray- 
ing over it. I haven’t found the answer. 
Maybe if I were married, I could solve it. 
Perhaps, out of your own domestic prob- 
lems, you can help me to solve it.” i 
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She began to feel a bitterness toward marriage. 


John Karlsworth was not oratorical. 
His sermons were often faltering and un- 
finished. But there was an unforgettable 
quality about them, for all that. use 
seemed to grow afterward in your mind, 
like ivy on a crannied surface. Folks were 
wont to discover, after perhaps months 
or even years, that, ‘‘ Thats what he was 
meaning!” His voice was now like the 
voice of his sermons, with perhaps an 
added intimacy and stripping of polish. 

“Linda Warren was a dressmaker. I 
won't tell you her story exactly; because, 
after all, the world is small. As I said, she 
was a dressmaker, a quiet woman with a 
burning fire of a heart. Her folks were 
dead and, so far as I know, she was quite 
alone. She sewed to keep her body alive, 
but I always fancied she made poetry to 
keep her soul alive. Oh, not deliberately 
trained words till they fell automatically 


into sonnets, but I mean that the poetry ` 


in things kept her going. 

“She never said any of this to me—not 
till she came to see me afterward; but I’ve 
seen her sitting alone in the park on a 
Sunday afternoon, seen the aliveness of 
her as she watched the new green on the 
trees, or the opening tulips. Once I met 
her as I was on a Saturday-afternoon hike 
out Old Delaware way. She was a differ- 
ent woman then from the quiet person 
who sat each Sabbath morning in divas 
I remember that there were yellow blos- 
soms of a Benjamin bush cuddled there 
against brown branches beside the fence, 


smiling defiance at the March winds and 
the lazy pussy willow. She seemed akin 
to them. She was Youth or Spring, or 
whatever you may choose to call it. 

“Tt was these things, thrown into my 
notice by accident, that made her stand 
out to me, rather than the casual meetings 
at church and church functions. 


“TO YOU see her? I wonder. She had 

smooth brown hair and quiet brown 
eyes, and yet underneath the fire I speak 
of I think she had a passion for friendship, 
but she’d never been educated in the paths 
of friend-seeking. 

‘George Cathaway knew her first in the 
park. She went one Sunday to her favorite 
place under the little clump of giant elms 
that stand quite by themselves beyond the 
tennis courts. No one else ever had hap- 
pened to choose the spot with her. I don’t 
know how she was dressed, maybe in 
white, with the burnt-orange sweater. I 
saw her several times that way that fall. 
At any rate, when she got to her nook 
George Cathaway sat with his back 
against her favorite tree. She turned to 
go. Some people rode slowly by in an 
automobile. Words came back to them. 
‘Isn’t the park beautiful now!’ 

“Linda looked at Cathaway, and their 
eyes said at the same time: ‘How can 
folks who just pass by know anything at 
all about beauty?’ It was as though their 
very inner selves winged out and made 
signs of friendship to each other. 


She looked 'round on other women, and found them like her 


“I don’t think they knew much more 
about each other when they were married, 
five months later. But they both felt the 
same tingle at an autumn hillside, or a 
perfect phrase, or the touch of each 
other’s hands. I gather that they must 
have been almost hurtingly close in spirit. 

“The first year of their married life was 
perfect. I’m telling you now the things 
she told me in my stidy one night in 
April—” He paused, remembering. 

The men beside the embers did not stir. 
Something made a little scuttling sound 
across the needles. Karlsworth laid a few 
small sticks on the fire, though not for 
warmth. The action served only as 
punctuation, not as interruption, to his 
story. He looked, without seeming to, at 
Kay Sanderson. Sanderson was motion- 
less, painfully intent. 

“He’s getting it” exulted Karlsworth 
within. 

“They were expecting a baby,” he went 
on aloud. “Cathaway filled all her waiting 
time with love and dreams and fulfilled 
desires. He searched the city for flowers 
she loved, or for books she had mentioned 
wanting. In the morning, he could not 
bear to leave her; and he hurried home to 
herʻat night. They were so near that it 
seemed he suffered almost equally with 
her. He surely hoped equally. 

“Their Saturdays were spent usually 
out in the country, as soon as it was warm 
enough. Sometimes they read. Sometimes 
talked. Sometimes (Continued on page 141) 


You Can’t Judge a Man’s Mind 
By the Size of His Hat 


An idiot, who never even learned to speak, had a brain which weighed exactly the 
same as Napoleon’s!—Whales have larger brains than human beings have; 
yet who wants to be a whale?—Interesting facts about brains 
and how to develop the minds that go with them 


UPPOSE someone said to you: 

“I’m very sorry, but I have bad 

news for you. One organ of your 

body is going to be seriously out 

of order. However, you may 

choose which organ shall be affected! Now 
just take your time. Think it over, and 
let me know what you decide.” 
- If that choice were put up to us all, 
some of us would pick one organ, and 
some would pick another to go into the 
discard. But it is absolutely certain that 
not a single human being would say: 

“Well, there’s my brain’ I could go 
right on living, even if my brain was seri- 

“ously out of order. With a first-class 
heart, lungs, stomach, and 
so on, I could breathe and 
eat. Id be alive, at any 
rate. Yes, you can go 
ahead and put my brain 
out of commission.” 

Nobody on earth would 
say that! For if a person’s 
brain quit working prop- 
erly, and if the person could 
be aware of it, he would not 
want to go on living. 

Yet, in spite of the fact 
that we feel this way about 
the brain, most of us are 
densely ignorant on the 

_ subject. In fact, after 
talking with a man who has 
specialized in the study of 
the brain, I decided that 
most of the things we think 
we know about it are not 
true. 

The specialist with whom 
I talked was Dr. Louis Cas- 
amajor, professor of Neu- 
rology at the Columbia 
University College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, in 
New York. , I might explain that the field 
of the neurologist covers not only diseases 
affecting the nervous system—including 
the brain—but also psychology and psy- 
chiatry, which may be defined as mental 
hygiene. 

When I went to Doctor Casamajor, it 
was with a list of questions to which all of 
us would like to get definite answers. We 
have received reams of advice about how 
to develop our muscles and how to im- 
prove our digestion and circulation. But 
we would far rather have somebody tell us 
how to develop our brains. 

We probably think we would like tohave 
a bigger brain. But if we cannot increase 


amajor. 


those.he has. So his judgment is poor. 
as we can explain it, that accounts for very many 
of the striking differences in intelligence. One man 
uses his equipment; the other one doesn’t.” 


By Keene Sumner 


the size, can’t we improve the quality? 

One person is a genius. Another is a 
blockhead. And between these extremes 
are all degrees of intelligence. What ts 
there in the brain itself that accounts for 
these differences? Is it the size, the shape, 
the number of convolutions? Is it the 
kind or the number of brain cells? Is 
there any way in which we can increase 
the number of cells, and so become 
“smarter” than we are now? 

I said to Doctor Casamajor: “Sup- 
pose half a dozen human brains were 
placed in a row in front of you. Could 
fou look them over and say: ‘This one 
belonged to a man of great intellect; this 


Why Some Men Have Better 
Judgment Than Others 


AKE two persons of your acquaintance, two 
business men, for example,” says Doctor Cas- 
“One is always making mistakes; 
other succeeds because of his keen judgment. The 


difference between them is simply that the success- 
ful man compares the impressions his brain has re- 
ceived in previous business experiences and chooses 
the reasoned reaction. The other one has been un- 
observing; so he hasn’t accumulated as many im- 
pressions, or memories; and he does not compare 


one to an imbecile; this one to a brilliant 
woman; this one to a silly girl; and so 
on?” 

He shook his head. 

“Certainly not!” he said. “Two human 
brains might be brought to our laboratory 
at the same time. One might have be- 
longed to a great scholar, the other to a 
man of even less than average intelli- 
gence. Yet, if we did not know which was 
which, we might not be able to make even 
a good guess. 

“No two brains are exactly alike: any 
more than any two faces are exactly alike. 
But two persons, of very different degrees 
of intelligence, may have brains which are 


As nearly 


similar in appearance; and two persons of 
practically the same degree of intelligence 
may have brains that are quite different 
in appearance. 

“In the past two hundred years, thou- 
sands of human brains have been studied. 
Te just happens that most of them had be- 
longed to men at the two extremes of in- 
telligence. Scientists, scholars, and other 
famous personages arranged that after 
their death their brains should be exam- 
ined by other scientists. At the opposite 
extreme have been the criminals, the in- 
sane, and other more or less abnormal 

ersons. Science has been less fortunate 
in having the opportunity to examine the 
brains of average people— 
those who come between 
these two extremes. In the 
first group, that of eminent 
persons, the number of 
women’s brains that have 
been studied is far below 
the number of men’s. 

“Yet, in spite of these 
limits to the field of study, 
results of extraordinary in- 
terest have been obtained. 
According to the popular 
notion, if a man has what 
people call ‘a big, powerful 
head,” he also has ‘a big, 

owerful brain.’ But this is 
$ no means a safe con- 
clusion. You cannot even 
be sure, by the size of a 
man’s skull, how large a 
brain is inside of it. And 
you cannot determine, from 
the size of a brain, what 
kind of a mind did its work 
there. 

“The brain does not ‘fit’ 
the skull closely. In the 
first place, it is enveloped in 
three membranes. And in the space out- 
side of these membranes is a watery fluid. 
There is room, therefore, for the brain to 
move a little within the skull. If a man 
stands on his head, for instance, the brain 
moves toward the top of the skull; and 
when he resumes an upright position, his 
brain slowly sinks back again. 

“Daniel Webster had an unusually 
large skull; which means that it had an 
exceptionally large ‘cranial capacity.’ Yet 
the brain itself, when examined after his 
death, was found to be of only average 
size. The rest of the space within the 
skull was said to have been filled with 
water and lymph. 


the 
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“A case has been reported of an infant 
whose head was of normal size, but whose 
brain was almost entirely wanting. In 
old age the brain usually shrinks some- 
what in size, while the skull itself, of 
course, does not change. You under- 
stand, therefore, that the size of the head 
is not a reliable indica- 
tion even of the size of 
the brain within the 
head. 


“AS FOR regarding the 
size of the brain it- 
self as a measure of intel- 
ligence, that is even more 
unreliable. The skull of 
Spurzheim, a famous 
German scientist, had a 
capacity—incubic inches 
—that was exactly the 
same as that of the skull 
of an imbecile named 
Sei But the im- 

eciles brain weighed 
six ounces more than 
the great scientist’s! A 
London newsboy, who 
was almost an idiot, had 
a brain which weighed 
eighty ounces. Yet the 
average weight of the 
brains of sixty famous 
men was only a trifle 
over fifty-one ounces. If 
you want further figures 
to illustrate the contra- 
dictory phases of this 
aspect of the subject, 
you can find them in any 
collection of scientific 
books.” 

Acting on this sugges- 
tion I gathered some 
facts which are so star- 
tling that I will give them here, before go- 
ing on with what Doctor Casamajor said. 
In Bischoff’s tables of 159 brains, each 
weighing more than sixty-one ounces, 
there was only one learned man—and 
there were 13 criminals! The heaviest of 
these brains were those of a mechanic and 
of a day laborer. 
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size. 


The American Magazine 


Another table gave the following figures: 
BRAINS OF Ounces 


45 murderets osc tases osagesete igus 64.6 
Z5 EMINENC MEN... anasa s OITA aA 68.4 
70 modern Parisians................. 64.1 
Doctor Simms tabulated a large num- 
ber of brains of distinguished men. That 


In this picture of Daniel Webster addressing the U: S. Senate in 
his famous reply to Hayne on the nature of the Union, notice the 
great size of Webster’s head. 
with the facts. 


of Tourguenieff, the Russian novelist, had 
been variously estimated as from 65 to 71 
ounces in weight; second came, the English 
mechanician and writer, Knight, 58 to 64 
ounces; third, Doctor reeek i the 
Scotch physician, 63 ounces. These three 
had the heaviest brains. 

Next came General B. F. Butler (Amer- 


The picture, in this respect, agrees 
Webster did have a very large skull. 
his death it was found that the brain itself was of only average 
A massive head does not necessarily contain a massive brain 


ican) and General Abercrombie (Scotch), 
62 ounces. Then nine men, including 
Thackeray, Cuvier, and U. S. Senator 
Atherton, ranging from 58.6 down to 54 
ounces. Next were twenty-one men, in- 
cluding Daniel Webster, Agassiz, and 
Napoleon, from 53.6 down to 50 ounces. 
And, finally, twenty-five 
men, including the his- 
torian Grote, the scien- 
tists Liebig and Bertillon, 
the great Frenchman 
Gambetta, and the mind- 
reader, Bishop, ranging 
from 49.9 down to only 
40 ounces. 


[N THIS list, Gambetta 
was next to the foot; 
and Napoleon was be- 
low General B. F. But- 
ler. 

But Doctor Simms 
furnished another list by 
way of contrast. It in- 
cluded one hundred and 
twenty-five persons who 
had been either idiots, 
imbeciles, criminals, or 
persons of ordinary or 
weak intelligence. Yet 
their brains were larger 
than those of the dis- 
tinguished men in the 
other list. For example: 


Rustan, a workman 78.3 oz. 
Dwarfed Indian squaw 

.5 OZ. 
Weak-minded illiterate 


a . 71.3 02. 
Congenital imbecile 70.5 oz. 
But after Idiot 59.5 02. 


You notice that only 
five of the famous men 
had a brain larger than 
this idiot possessed! Another idiot boy, 
fourteen years old, who never spoke dur- 
ing his lifetime, and who almost killed his 
sister, had a brain which weighed over 57 
ounces—which is more than Napoleon’s 
or Webster’s weighed. 

These figures certainly show that the 
mere size of the brain is not a reliable in- 


Above, at the left, is a picture of the brain of the late John Daniel, the famous educated gorilla, showing also a part of the 


spinal cord. 


It is large and has many convolutions; but intelligence does not depend on either of these factors. A porpoise, 


for instance, has the most elaborate ‘‘brain pattern” of any animal, including man. At the right is the brain of a child 


two and one-half years old. 


part (toward the left) is developed in the child’s brain. 


the degree of intelligence. 
gorilla. 


It is the same size as the brain of John Daniel. 


But notice how much better the front 
This development of the frontal area is regarded as contributing to 
The cerebellum (small section above spinal cord) is smaller in the human brain than in the 
It controls such organic functions as breathing and digestion, which are common to animals and to human beings 
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dex of intelligence. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the striking number of exceptions, it 
seems to be a fact that the average size of 
the brains of famous personages is slightly 
greater than the average for ordinary hu- 
man beings. However, as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said, “You can’t tell by looking 
at a man’s head, what kind of a mind is 
inside of it, any more than you can tell, 
by looking at the outside of a safe, how 
much money it contains.” 

It seems to be a fact that the people 
in cold countries have larger ene 
than people in warm countries. Here is 
another interesting set of figures; giving 
some average skull capacities in cubic 
inches: 


Lapps 102 Germans 92 
Swedes 100 Celts 88 
Anglo-Saxons 96 Malays 86 
Finns 95 Chinese 85 
Anglo-Americans 94  Bengalese 78 


One of the things which many people 
LE $ Py: S: 4 

think they know” is that a highly con- 
voluted brain, with thick gray matter, 
is an indication of a superior mind. This 
idea is so common that if we want to 
describe a stupid person we say he 
“hasn't much gray matter.” 


Your “gray matter” is found chiefly 

in the cortex, or outer covering of 
your brain. It is here that you find the 
nerve cells. The rest of your brain is com- 
posed chiefly of nerve fibers, leading to 
these cells. And the reason why the 
brain has all those wonderful convolu- 
tions is that it increases the extent of 
the cortex, and so increases the number 
of nerve cells. If you could examine 
your own brain, you would see that it 
has an elaborate “pattern” formed by 
these convolutions. 

But even the extent and thickness of 
the gray matter is not a reliable guide to 
the degrees of intelligence. An idiot, who 
never even learned to speak, had a brain 
which not only weighed exactly the same 
as Napoleon’s but also had fine convolu- 
tions! In fact, idiots often have brains 
with convolutions as large and as complex 
as those in the brains of distinguished 
scholars. And, on the other hand, very 
intelligent persons sometimes have brains 


The picture at the left 
is taken from Dr. Henry 
H. Goddard’s book, 
“Feeble - Mindedness, 
Its Causes and Conse- 
quences,” published by 
Macmillan. It shows a 
man of twenty-five, 
but only five years old 
mentally. But the size 
of his hat would not 
indicate the feebleness 
of his mind. At the 
right is Napoleon, who 
had one of the greatest 
minds in history. Yet 
his brain was of only av- 
erage size. An idiot, who 
never even learned to 
speak, had a brain 
which weighed exactly 
the same as Napoleon’s. 
And many idiots and 
imbeciles have had 
larger brains than his 
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with a simple “‘pattern” of convolutions. 

The cortex, or gray matter, is usually 
about one fifth of an inch thick. Yet in 
Daniel Webster’s brain it was only one 
sixteenth of an inch in thickness; which is 
less than in the brains of many ignorant 
and even criminal persons. : 

Whales and elephants have larger 
brains and thicker gray matter than hu- 
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Don’t worry if you happen to have a small 
head. Here is Gambetta, the great French 
statesman and patriot, whose brain weighed 
only about forty ounces; whereas a dwarfed 
Indian squaw had a brain weighing over 
seventy ounces, and a congenital imbecile 
had one that weighed over seventy ounces 


man beings possess. The porpoise has the 
most elaborate “brain pattern” known. 
Yet, who would be a porpoise? 

These facts certainly shatter some of 
our pet illusions about the brain; and they 
don’t give us the answers to the questions 
in which we are most interested: “Why 
are some other people perhaps ‘smarter’ 
than we are? And can we do anything 


to increase our own mental ability?” 
“We know comparatively little about 
the relation of the actual physical brain to 
what we call the mind,” said Doctor Casa- 
major. “Unfortunately, we cannot study 
a patient’s brain without first killing the 
patient. We cannot do it even with any 
of the higher vertebrates. The brain can 
be examined, as to its inner structure, 
only after death. This accounts for 
the slow progress made by science in 
this particular direction. 


“BUT we do know some things: We 
know that the degree of possible in- 
telligence depends primarily on the num- 
ber and kind of nerve cells in the brain. 
A new-born child does not have as many 
brain cells as it will have later. They 
increase in number until the child is 
from fifteen to twenty months old. A 
two-year-old child has as many brain 
cells as it will have when it has become 
a man of sixty. Perhaps more! Forin 
old age some of the cells may have 
atrophied, or have been destroyed by 
disease. 
“So a little child has all the potential 
intelligence it will ever have. The brain 
cells may increase in size; but they will 
not increase in number. But the intelli- 
gence depends on other things than she 
number of cells. The word ‘intelli- 
gence’ comes from Latin roots meaning 
‘to choose between.’ That is exactly 
what an intelligent person does, and 
what an unintelligent person does not 
do; at least, not to the same extent. 
“Here is a simple illustration: The 
brain reacts to what we call stimuli. 
These stimuli come through the senses. 
Whenever you see, hear, touch, taste, or 
smell anything, the impression received 
is conveyed by various nerve pathways 
to the brain cells. In time you accumu- 
late a vast number of these impressions. 
You get memories and associations. The 
burnt child learns to dread the fire. That 
is a simple expression of the whole busi- 
ness of how the brain learns from the 
stimuli it receives. 

“As time goes on the brain finds that it 
can choose between different reactions to a 
certain stimulus. (Continued on page 145) 


Are You Discouraged About 


Your Business? 


Then read about “Chief” Mitten and his 10,000 partners—A 
thrilling story of work and a great idea 


ERHAPS your business, or the 
business with which you are con- 

nected, is slipping backward. 

Your organization 1s discouraged 

and at odds. The public has 

begun to turn its back on you. Financial 
disaster seems just ahead. ... Then to 
you, above all others, lies a personal ap- 
eal in this story of the resurrection of 
hiladelphia’s at one time utterly de- 
moralized „transit system. 

When Thomas E. Mitten 
took charge of the transit 
company eleven years ago 
he was confronted by an al- 
most hopeless situation. The 
beauty of his solution was 
its directness and its general 
applicability. He attempt- 
ed no financial legerdemain. 
He did not stage the usual 
“shake-up” with which so 
many pilots inaugurate their 
régimes. Instead, he took 
the organization he had in- 
herited and inspired it with 
a new vision of service. 
“Give the public its mon- 
ey’s worth,” he said, in 
substance, “and all your 
other troubles will be 
solved!” What happened 
under Mitten’s “Men and 
Management” plan is one 
of the miracle stories of 
modern industry. It points 
the way to all of us. 

For a picture of the Phil- 
Sdelphia Rapid T ranisie Come 
pany in 1git, I cannot im- 
prove on Mr. Mitten’s own 
expressive words: 

“Strike - ridden, demor- 
alized, helpless, hopeless, foundering. 
With thirty million dollars of paid-in capi- 
tal at stake, the stockholders wallowed in 
a welter of despair. ‘The property had 
been allowed to run down, the power sup- 
ply was antiquated and inadequate, the 
equipment obsolete and in wretched con- 
dition. Credit had no existence in point 
of fact. The public was intensely hostile, 
the press antagonistic, and the employees 
were threatening yet more strikes!” 

Mitten’s description is really moderate. 
The stockholders’ thirty million dollars 
had been totally swallowed up. Not a 
cent in dividends had ever been paid. Re- 
built horse cars and old-fashioned, un- 
comfortable ‘“four-wheelers” made up 
three fourths of the rolling stock. In the 
year 1910 the company had a million-dol- 
lar dehcit. Accidents had increased so 
alarmingly that it took more than six per 
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By Merle Crowell 


cent of the operating revenue to pay for 
them. 

Moreover, the ten thousand employees 
had just come through an anarchic strike. 
For ten weeks they had held Philadelphia 
in a reign of terror. Day and night they 
had rioted—shooting, assaulting, intimi- 
dating, destroying property. Two million 
dollars had been dissipated, and neither 
side had gained a noticeable advantage. 


Do You Think First of 


Your Customer? 


NGROWING businesses usually die a painful 

death. Nature protects herself by a fiat that the 
self-centered man or the self-centered institution 
shall surely shrivel up and blow away. Mitten, 
whose story is told here, met an extreme crisis by 
thinking first of his customers—the traveling pub- 
lic. Immediately, his trade revived, and he began 
to win out. 

You may think that this is obvious. All business 
men, you say, instinctively must think first of 
their customers. But they don’t! Many of them 
are so self-centered that they fail to see the ad- 
vantage to themselves of forgetting themselves, 
and looking at things from the point of view of 
those with whom they deal. The successful man is 
always smart enough to put himself in his cus- 
tomer’s place. He wins out—and then the world 
Tue EDITOR. 


him a genius! 


Utter exhaustion of both belligerents 
finally had forced a truce—by the terms 
of which the maximum pay of conductors 
and motormen had been set at twenty- 
three cents an hour, with a promise of 
one-half a cent annual increase for four 
years. At the end of that time men more 
than five years in the service might man- 
age to make as much as twenty-five cents 
an hour! 


STILL sullen, divided among themselves, 
\J butt of the press. target of trolley riders, 
the workers had split up into three rival 
labor factions. Their common hatred of 
the company could not prevent these fac- 
tions from bitterly attacking one another. 
Delays, sabotage, even deliberate colli- 
sions of cars were resorted to in efforts to 
intimidate, injure, or obtain the dis- 
charge of members of rival organizations, 


Self-respecting conductors and motormen 
had adopted the habit of carrying their 
uniform caps under cover and wearing 
street hats to and from work—because 
they were ashamed to have folks know 
they were car men. ‘The appearance of 
the force was slovenly; discipline was al- 
most nonexistent. The confidence of both 
public and employees was at the same 
rock-bottom level as the company’s 
treasury. Ea 

As a last hope of saving 
the’ sinking ship the direc- 
tors sent an S O S call to 
Mitten, who was then: di- 
recting head of the Chicago 
street railway system::?:Fif- 
teen years earlier Mitten 
had gained wide recognition 
by winning a savagel 
fought car strike in: Mil. 
waukee. - The battle*had 
been waged along old-fash- 
ioned lines, and the victory 
had been a victory of force 
rather than of reason.. The 
bitterness of that combat, 
the tragedy of twelve hun- 
dred men out of work, their 
families homeless, their chil- 
dren without food, had 
shown Mitten the fearful 
price of such victories, and 
had set his mind searching 
for some new plan of indus- 
trial understanding. In five 
years he reconquered his 
men by fair and sympa- 
thetic treatment. 

In rgor he had been 
brought to Buffalo, where 
serious labor troubles were 
impending. At his first talk 
the men had abandoned. the idea of a 
strike; and this meeting was a prelude to 
uninterrupted industrial harmony. In 
1905 he went to Chicago, where a traction 
system nearly bankrupt and labor one 
hundred per cent organized and in open 
rebellion presented a problem of double 
dithculty. The newspapers dubbed him 
“Morgan’s Napoleon who came too late” 
—but it turned out that he brought peace 
and prosperity with him. 

Through all these years Mitten had 
been working out, piece by piece, a gospel 
of industrial relations. By the time of his 
call to Philadelphia he had shaped this 
gospel into a definite program. Would 
that program meet the test of regenerat- 
ing the most utterly demoralized transit 
system on record?... Here is what hap- 
pened: 

Without an (Continued on page 157) 
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Thomas E. Mitten 


THOMAS E. MITTEN, President of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company, is one of the most prominent 
street railway men in America, In 1910 he took hold 
of Philadelphia’s demoralized transit system, which had 
just come through two bitter strikes and which had 
never paid a dividend. Within a few years he turned 
it into a prosperous and harmoniously operated prop- 


erty. His “Men and Management” plan has attracted 
wide attention. Mr, Mitten was born in England fifty- 
eight years ago. He was eleven when his father emi- 
grated to America and settled on a small Indiana farm. 

He started his railway career as a local freight agent, 
and one of his first offices was a freight car—in which he 
also slept and took his meals. 


JUDGE KENESAW 
MOUNTAIN LANDIS was 
one of the most picturesque 
figures on the Federal bench 
when he resigned last year 
to become the supreme head 
of organized haseball. Born 
in Millville, Ohio, fifty-six 
years ago, he owes his name 
to the fact that his father, a 
Civil Warsurgeon, wasstruck 
by a spent twelve-pound can- 
nonball at the battle of Kene- 
saw Mountain. The family 
moved to Indiana when 
young Landis was nine years 
old. From ten to fourteen he 
was a Logansport newsboy. 
Later he worked aea 
as grocery clerk, railroad . 
yard clerk, stenokeaphir and 
court reporter. In 1891, he 
was admitted to the bar. 
Appointed a United States 
District Judge in 1905, he 
leaped into fame two years 
later by fining the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana $29,- 
240,000 in a rebate case—a 
fine unprecedented in Amer- 
ican court annals. The 
decision was later re- 

» versed by the Su- 

TF Ny preme Court. 
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WILL H. HAYS was Postmaster-General 

in President Harding’s Cabinet up to last 
January, when he resigned that office to 
assume absolute control of the motion- 
picture industry, at an annual salary of | 
$150,000. Under his three-year contract 

he was given unrestricted direction over 
the production, distribution, and exhibit- 
ing of motion pictures in this country. 
His job calls for organizing and harmoniz- 
ing the industry, bringing the tone of pic- 
tures to a higher level and settling all dif- 
ferences that arise. Prior to this appoint- 
ment, Mr. Hays had been in politics ever 
since he left school. He was chairman of the 
Republican National Committee that handled 
President Harding’s successful campaign in “700 
1920. As Postmaster-General, Mr. Hays took Nata E 
many steps to introduce new standards of ef- ~~ sy 
ficiency among the 300,000 postal employees. An- 
nouncing that his time belonged to the public, he ER: ? ; 
withdrew from social life and worked at his job day and . k mez, . © Harris & Ewing, 
night. He gave up his own private office and moved into TRS Washington 

a large general room, where he received all visitors. 
He was born in Sullivan, Indiana, forty-three years ago. 
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What We Can Learn From 
Kenesaw and Will 


F COURSE you know: that 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis re- 
tired from the Federal Bench 
in order to become the king of 
organized baseball, at a saia 

about six times as large as the one whic 
had been forced on him by the Govern- 


ment. 

Also, you have heard about Will H. 
Hays resigning as Postmaster General in 
order to Bacon a sort of 
ring-master for the motion 
picture producing and dis- 
tributing companies of 
America. His salary runs 
to six figures. When he took 
the new job, the newspa- 
pers said he was to receive 
$150,000 a year. Even the 
skeptics and discounters, 
who doubt any story com- 
ing from motion picture 
headquarters, believe that 
he is getting $100,000 a 
year. 

Kenesaw and Will are of 
Hoosier birth; and down in 
Indiana there has been a 
lot of talk about the two 
giving up positions which 
were more or less shrouded 
with glory, even if not 
tinctured very highly with 
remuneration. The general 
verdict is favorable to the 
boys. There is a feeling that any man 
who is a square shooter, and who works 
hard all his life, has a right, at some time 
or other, to become acquainted with 
money. If Uncle Sam will not pay good 
salanes for high-grade service he must 
sapere to lose some of his best help. 

e Hoosiers believe that Kenesaw 
Landis and Will Hays won out, in spec- 
tacular fashion, with a large and discrim- 
inating and finical public, because they 
had a genius for finding the range, and 
always plugging straight at the target. 

hey had certain old-fashioned small- 
town ideas about going up to every 
Proposition, stripping it of nonessentials, 
and judging it according to naked merits. 

They never learned to be slickers. Ac- 
cording to all the standards of the smooth 
citizens who now operate in our principal 
cities—dealing from the bottom of the 
deck, working the bosom hold-out, and 
using marked cards—Kenesaw and Will 
are a couple of rubes. They never took 
advantage of their opportunities. And 
yet they have landed! It is all very 
puzzling to the shell-workers. 

We like to believe, in Indiana, that we 
ave developed a certain type of promi- 
nent citizen who has achive! the wisdom 
and gloss which come from living in town, 
without surrendering the homely virtues 
and the horse sense which are the heritage 
of those born under proper auspices out 
in the country. 


baseball and Will 
movie industry. 
getter and 


By George Ade 


We have in Indiana no city in which 
real people get lost in the crowd. We 
think we have produced many interesting 
specimens of that Middle-West combina- 
tion of cosmopolite and corn-popper; men 
who are quite at home on Main Street, 
and yet not submerged while sojourning 
in New York. 

Perhaps we were, and are, wrong, but 
we think we have discovered certain 


E INDIANA folks have seen 
at close range how square 
shooting, hard work, and a sense of 
direction made Judge Landis czar of 
ays king of the 


Native characteristics in General Lew 
Wallace, James Whitcomb Riley, Booth 
Tarkington, Meredith Nicholson, Albert 
Beveridge, Harry New, the McCutcheon 
boys, David Graham Phillips, Tom Mar- 
shall, Colonel Durbin, Sam Ralston,’ 
Charles Major, Walter Q. Gresham, Wil- 
liam Dudley Foulke, Jim Watson, all of 
the Studebakers, Joseph Oliver, Uncle 
Charley Fairbanks, General Lawton, 
Charles Denby, Governor McCray, 
Thomas A. Hendricks, David Turpie, 
Daniel Voorhees, etc., etc., even, if you 
wish, go back to the days of “ Uncle Dick” 
Thompson and Oliver P. Morton. 


MEN large enough to hold their own in 
any company and yet, each one of 
them, as common as an old shoe when 
walked up to on the human side. Quite 
distinct from the New England output, 
anyone will admit. 

Recent developments concerning Kene- 
saw and Will have helped to corroborate 
our fondest beliefs. 

Each of them came from an interior 
county of Indiana. Neither of them had 
any flying start on account of money or 
family influence: They did not go East to 
attend college, and no one bought diamond 
stickpins for them at the time when it was 
still considered the hot and proper thing 
for young men of social eminence to wear 
precious stones in their neckwear. What- 
ever they now have they went out and got. 


Kenesaw is a go- 
ill a wound-healer— 
but each of them won out by trav- 
eling along straight lines instead of 
turning sharp corners. 
GEORGE ADE. 


They took small jobs, and rode the waves 
of promotion because they were bold 
swimmers. 

Up to the present we have had Kenesaw 
and Will coupled in the betting, to use a 
gambling phrase; but we had better spread 
them, before the reader gets the erroneous 
impression that they are two of a kind. 
They are quite dissimilar. 

Kenesaw is lean and leathery, with the 
eye of a hawk and a tre- 
mendous uplift of snowy 
hair, suggesting the most 
authentic likenesses of An- 
drew Jackson at his grim- 
mest moment. 

Will is slight physically, 
much younger, a smiler by 
habit, with a boyish dif- 
dence which has often de- 
ceived those meeting him 
for the first time. 

Kenesaw loves to blow up 
things with dynamite, and 
Will's favorite weapon is 
soothing sirup. 

enesaw is not averse to 
roughing things up; and 
Will's job, all his life, has 
been to iron things out, in- 
ducing contrary factions to 
calm down and coérdinate 
—a harmonizer, an expert 
in pacifying and lubricat- 
ing. As positive as a little 
steel trap, when occasion requires, but 
most of the time working through the 
gentle arts of persuasion. 

Kenesaw gives you the impression of 
having attired himself, that morning, by 
grabbing whatever garments were on the 
nearest hooks. ill is inclined to be 
dapper. He favors dark clothes of ex- 
tremely careful cut, and probably is very 
particular as to his laundry work. 

Kenesaw’s conception of a perfect day 
would be to get into his oldest and most 
disreputable habiliments, including a hat 
that might have been rescued from the 
rag bag, and go out and play golf with 
some scrappy opponents. Will probably 


would have a better time if he could put 


on his dark cutaway, with the braid alon 
the edges, and attend a luncheon ond 
make an inspirational speech to a cluster 
of highly intelligent and alert and recep- 
tive men and women. 

Each has the noble quality of working 
persistently and unerringly toward desir- 
able objectives—but Kenesaw leaves a 
little more blue smoke and brimstone in 
his trail. 

Of course the big thing about the two 
men, the encouraging fact about their 
endorsement by the public and by large 
corporate interests, is that they have come 
to the front because they were clean and 
candid and incorruptible. 

What do you think? The old copy- 
books were right, (Continued on page 163) 


The first meal required considerable maneuvering on Allison’s part, but eventually 
the baby got the hang of the thing and gave a wonderful exbibition of enthusiasm 


The Miracle Baby 


And what it did for Old Man Mason and his partner 
-~ By Frank Richardson Pierce 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PERC E. COWEN 


N OLD man lost in his memories 
puffed contentedly at a cob 
pipe and gazed with kindly 
eyes on the red-hot sides of the 
heater. A life of hardship with 

many disappointments had been his lot, 
et he had come through it all mellowed 
y time, grateful for his meager portion of 
“ worldly goods. His friendly smile held a 
touch of sweetness one occasionally finds 
in old men who have not become embit- 
tered by what life held for them. Old 
Man Mason’s shoulders were straight 
though he could no longer carry the heavy 
- loads of his youth, and each spring his 
blood ran with the warmth of youth as he 
headed for some new creek. Old he was, 
yet not too old to carry on an outrageous 
irtation with Dame Fortune—a fickle 
jade. 
His gaze wandered to Allison. The 
outh was seated at the table, his broad 
~ pack bent as he rested his strong chin in 
his hands, occasionally running his fingers 
nervously through the mop of curly brown 
hair that covered his head. Fleeing to 
‘lower levels from winter’s icy blast, he had 
stumbled on Old Man Mason’s cabin by 
chance and the old man had invited him 
in with, “I ’most usually lays enough 
and beans in for the winter for two. 
Just make yourself at home, and if you 
can pay for your share o’ grub all right, 
and if you can’t—all right.’ 
+ Allison accepted, and paid for his share 
with nuggets of gold, washed that sum- 
mer. He was a likable chap, who made 
the old man’s ways his ways, yet in his 
quiet moments an invisible load bowed 
him down with its weight. Old Man 
Mason speculated as to the cause, but 
never asked questions. “Whatever it is,” 
he decided, “it’s nothin’ that ain’t fair. 
- The boy’s right, and I’m for him.” Any- 
one under thirty was a boy in Mason’s 
eyes. Allison was twenty-five. 

this night, as the old man conrent- 

edly wandered in the land of his memories 
and found the mushing pleasant the first 
storm of winter howled about the snug 
cabin like some monster in the agony of 
death. It moved the Malemutes to wail 
as certain of their wolfish forbears had 
doubtless done before the white man came 
with his short-haired dogs in quest of gold 
and left a new breed, a breed wild and 
domestic. Their howls and the moaning 
wind blended into a chord weird and 
desolate. 

“Wolf,” Allison’s lead dog, who alone 
shared the cabin, suddenly quit his slum- 
bers and sniffed suspiciously at the door. 

What’s the matter, old fellow?” queried 
Allison, looking up, the hunted expression 
Mason frequently noticed, slowly vanish- 
ing. The dog pawed at the door. Allison 
opened it a scant six inches, but the dog 

t his nose through, forced it open 


with his massive shoulders and vanished 
in the swirling snow. ‘Mason, there’s 
someone out there!” cried Allison as he 
reached for his parka., A moment later he 
was following the dog’s trail. 

Ten long minutes ticked by while Old 
Man Mason peered through the door and 
waited. Then Allison came staggering be- 
neath the weight of a fur-clad figure. 
“Who is he, Mason?” he queried as he 
placed the man on the bunk; “‘he’s done 
for, I’m afraid!” . 

“Iers Williams!” said Mason solemnly. 
“Poor old Bill. Now, what made him— 
Son, we’ve got to harness a team and get 
to Williams’s cabin as soon as God Al- 
mighty and this damned storm will let 


“You think we can make it?” 

“We'll try!” said Old Man Mason 
grimly. “T ain’t as young as I used to 

e, but I’m a heck of. a ways from being 
all in! Mrs. Williams is there, you know 
and ... we’ve got to make itl!’ 


THEY took Allison’s team, because it 
was the stronger. Old Man Mason, 
jaws set determinedly, guided the sled. 
Allison broke trail. 

From early evening until midnight they 
fought their way, while the blast from the 
Arctic shrieked in mockery. Old Man 
Mason cursed his aged limbs and urged 
the team onward until at last his dim 
eyes blinked uncertainly at snow-covered 
landmarks and he halted the team. 

“The cabin’s about here, son!” he 
shouted, “look for,it! I got to rest—darn 
my tuckered-out bones!” The young man 
nodded, and presently Mason heard him 
shouting ahead. 

The door was completely blocked, and 
no friendly light gleamed through the 
window. They cleared away the snow and 
pushed open the door. The dim light in 
the cabin seemed charged with tragedy. 
Several charred logs still glowed in the 
open fireplace giving forth grateful 
warmth. Williams had evidently heaped 
the logs on before he left, knowing it would 
be hours before he returned, little dream- 
ing he never would make it. The tempera- 
ture was normal. A lamp on the table 
had long since burned out; but on a nearby 
shelf Allison found another. Its flickering 
yellow light revealed a disordered room. 
On a bunk, covered with blankets lay a 
woman—dead. The tragic end that fre- 
quently comes to those who pit their 
strength and life against the northern ele- 
ments had overtaken Williams and his 
mate in the same night. Together they 
had followed the trail of life and together 
they lifted the veil and faced what lay 
beyond. Fate is sometimes merciful, even 
in tragedy. 

“More light!” whispered Old Man 
His hand touched a 


Mason nervously. 


pile of blankets on the table near the fire 
and something moved. He leaped back, 
a cry of alarm bursting from his lips, then 
laughed sheepishly as he lifted the blankets. 

It was pink, almost red, and it blinked 
in bewilderment, then it kicked downward 
angrily, and from its tiny mouth came an 
astounding volume of sound. “Thank 
God!” cried Old Man Mason. “It’s alive, 
and its eyes are open already, but what 
will we do with it?” His expression indi- 
cated absolute helplessness. 

In that tragic moment Allison was in- 
clined to believe a watchful Providence 
had this hour in mind when He saw to it 
that Allison was the eldest of several 
children. As a small boy, numerous du- 
ties in the care of children had fallen upon 
his sturdy young shoulders. 

“We'll have to take it to town, Alli- 
son,” said Mason at length, “because a 
pals he-bears like us can’t take care of 


m. 

A shade of alarm flashed across Alli- 
son’s face. “No,” he said hurriedly, “we 
can’t take him to town in this weather— 
five days mushing, and we couldn’t change 
him in this freezing air.” 

“Change him?” queried Old Man 

Mason. ‘What... oooh, yesss!” 
_ “The first thing is to give him a bath,” 
said Allison. With the best of intentions, 
Old Man Mason filled a kettle. Allison 
laughed. ‘“That’s.all right, but babies are 
bathed in oil the first few days. See what 
you can find while I rummage around for 
clothes.” 

“Oil, eh? Well, I’ve known those as 
should be boiled in oil, but a bath is 
something new.” He vanished in a store- 
room and presently emerged. ‘Found it 
the first thing.” He displayed an ex-beer- 
bottle filled with linseed oil. 

“Sufferin’ cats!” ejaculated Allison, 
“imagine using that on a baby—it’s for 
harness! Take a peek in the cupboard and 
dig up some olive oil. 


HE first bath was an event that ever 

lived in Old Man Mason’s memory. To 
him fell the task of holding the baby, 
which they now called Mike for lack of a 
better name, and he perspired freely, re- 
leasing all holds the instant the infant 
jetked an arm or leg. 

“Can’t you hold Shim?” grumbled Alli- 
son impatiently. 

“Im afraid I’ll break him,” retorted 
Mason, “‘rassle him yourself.” 

“And you pick him up this way,” exe 
plained Allison, carefully supporting the 
head with his fingers. 

“You do,” replied Old Man Mason; 
“but I don’t, so long as I have the 
strength to lick anybody that tells me to 
pick him up.” At this moment Mike, in 
the time-honored manner, announced the 
inner infant needed attention. “And I 
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Old Man Mason was standing in front of the cabin when they came in sight. ‘I’ve been through 


don’t know of a cow within a hundred 
miles,” he groaned. 

Canned cow there was, however. Mrs. 
Williams had been far-sighted, and though 
she expected to be in town when the Baby 
arrived she had provided against every 
possible contingency. Allison found a 
well-filled box containing various supplies, 
including the all-important bottle and ap- 
purtenances. The first meal required con- 
siderable maneuvering on Allison’s part, 
but eventually Mike got the hang of the 
thing and gave a wonderful exhibition of 
enthusiasm. After emptying the bottle 
he fell asleep. The men, dead tired, did 
likewise. 

In the crisp morning air Old Man Mason 
stood on a knoll near the cabin and looked 


upon a white-mantled world. The storm 
was over. “It can’t be an ordinary place,” 
he muttered softly, “because when he 
grows up he might want to see where his 
ma and pa are buried. This is about the 
right place, kinda up in the air and sorta 
sheltered; in the summer the crick will 
make soft music; in the fall the leaves will 
cover the mounds, and in winter snow will 
keep things white and clean till the green 
grass comes in spring.” 


LD MAN MASON put in a tough 

day caring for Mike while Allison 
brought in the body of Williams, and to- 
gether they made coffins from the lumber 
the couple had expected to use for finish- 
ing their home. 


They blasted out the frozen ground, and 
over the open graves Allison read the burial 
service, while Old Man Mason stood with 
bowed head. When Allison finished the 
old man stepped forward. “And maybe, 
old friends of mine,” he whispered, “‘you’ll 
rest a mite easier if you know Old Man 
Mason will always look after the little 
feller.” A tear rolled down his weather- 
beaten cheek. “An’ God spare me till the 
little feller’s a grown man.” 

“Yes,” said Allison in a low voice, “Old 
Man Mason will look after the little fellow 
—Old Man Mason and his partner.” He 
extended his hand and Mason gripped it. 
“Tl stick to you, Mason, and you stick 
to me; together we'll see the little chap 
through.” 
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hell!” he shouted. ‘‘He’s getting worse, 


“Till hell freezes over!” agreed Old 
Man Mason huskily. 

And thus was a partnership formed; 
born of the helplessness of a little mite of 
humanity thrust suddenly upon them. 

In the days that followed Old Man 
Mason hovered about the infant like a 
kindly old lady, studying his every mood. 
He fed him strictly on the dot, testing the 
temperature of the milk with a gnarled 
finger. “Ye gods!” roared Allison, when 
he observed this, “don’t you know this 
is the age of germs.” 

“Germs,” queried the old man, regard- 
ing his finger with suspicion. 

“Billions of ’em, so our best doctors 


y.” 
“Huh!” retorted Mason, “my old 


mother raised a whale of a family and she 
never heard tell of a germ. What are they, 
kind of a flea? Prob’ly ain’t none in Alaska 
anyway, there’s no snakes in the country.” 
In Mike’s case, however, Old Man Mason 
took no chances and sanitation plus be- 
came the rule. 


WHEN he was two weeks old, Allison, 
who brooded less now, made the dis- 
covery that they did not know his weight. 
“And not ascales in the place!” he added; 
“can’t tell whether he’s gaining or not.” 

Long years in the North had sharpened 
Old Man Mason’s wits in the matter of 
improvising appliances. He fumbled about 
for a time. and when Allison returned 
from feeding the dogs Mike was hanging 
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lost two cans of beans’ weight while you were gone” 


from the end of a short stick, his weight 
balancing nine cans of beans, one can of 
condensed milk, and a can of pepper. 
“He weighs nine pounds and ten ounces,” 
announced the old man triumphantly, 
“and getting heavier every day. Guess 
I'll give him some more grub.” 

Like a true sourdough the baby thrived 
on the food of the land and as the short 
winter days grew longer so did Mike’s 
weight increase, until at five and a half 
months he could balance eighteen cans of 
beans with ease. Perfect health had been 
his lot, and then with the suddenness of 
a bolt from the blue he became fretful and 
threw his two fathers into a panic. Taking 
turns they walked the floor until they 
were exhausted, (Continued on page 64) 


How to “Play Your Game”— 
Whatever It Is 


“Hurry-Up” Yost, the famous football coach, describes the. kind 
of men who win out, not only on the football 
field but in the game of life 


ROBABLY the folks down in 

Nashville, Tennessee, know that 

Fielding H. Yost has a first 

name. That’s where he lives 

most of the time; and to a busi- 

ness man—for he is a director in banks 

and in various industries—a first name 

comes in sort of handy. He needs it for 
signing checks, if for no other reason. 

But when the good old football season 


By Allan Harding 


mer-School Course of Athletics, and coach 
of the football team. Just now he is over- 
seeing the construction of a mammoth 
new athletic building, the biggest thing of 
its kind in the world. It covers acres of 
ground. The main activity room is ex- 
actly the size of a football field! And 


football will be played there throughout 
most of the school year. There is a seating 
capacity of thirteen thousand; and, in ad- 


dition, the building has tracks, basketball 
courts, and a baseball practice field. 

This big project, and other activities 
that are under way, have made Yost 
stretch his vacation from business to the 
whole year limit. But that’s another 
story. This one is about the things he has 
been teaching young men, and the things 
he has learned from them during the 
twenty-five years that he has been a 


comes around, this particu- 
lar business man leaves his 
desk, closes his office door, 
and takes ten weeks of what 
he calls a vacation. And 
during that vacation he 
ceases to have a first name. 
He is “Coach” Yost, or 
“Hurry-Up” Yost, that be- 
ing the nickname given him 
more than twenty years 
ago. 

You know the definition 
of an island: “A tract of land 
completely surrounded by 
water.” Well, when Yost 
transforms himself from a 
business man into a football 
coach, his wife describes him 
as “an island, completely 
surrounded by boys,” ex- 
cept when he happens to be 
eating or sleeping. 

However, he isn’t like an 
island in any other respect 
—unless the island happens 
to be an active volcano! 
But even the volcanoes I 
have been personally ac- 
quainted with didn’t seem 
to have much to recommend 
them except energy. Yost 
has the energy all right; but 
he uses it to distribute 
something much more de- 
sirable than red-hot lava 
and sulphurous cinders. 

Because he does this, and 
because the ideas he tries to 

ut into the boys by whom 

e is completely surrounded 
are god. dope” for us all, 
I went to see him in his 
“vacation” office at the 
University of Michigan. 

Instead of ten weeks, he 
is putting in the whole year 
on the job now. He is di- 
rector of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics, director of the Four- 
Year Course in Physical 
Education and of the Sum- 
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famous coach. Ask him to 
talk about “his boys,” and 
he is a regular verbal Vesu- 
vius. 


R instance, you set off 

an innocent little ques- 
tion like, “What is the spirit 
that makes men win?” 
And, whoopee, the eru 
tion ison! He stirs up 
papers on his desk like a 
ansas cyclone, catehés 
one of them on the fly, and 
proceeds to read you the 
contents. I cribbed tlie 
paper later and copied its 
paragraphs verbatim. Here 
they are: 


Coach Yost and eleven blue 
jerseyed tigers from Michigan 
cut short Long Jawn Rich- 
ards’s career of triumph at 
Camp Randall last Saturday 
afternoon. 

The Wolverine grappled the 
Badger; and it was a draw— 


The picture above is of Fielding H. Yost, business man 
of Nashville, Tennessee. The one at the right shows 
him as ‘‘Hurry-Up”’ Yost, the famous football coach. 
He was born fifty-one years ago at Fairview, West Vir- 
ginia, and graduated in law at the University of West 
Virginia in 1897, but started to coach football instead. 
This is his twenty-second year as coach at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where he is also director of In- 
tercollegiate Athletics, of the Summer School for 
Athletic Coaching and Administration, and super- 
visor of the Four- Year Course in Physical Education 
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a bitter, bitter draw, which left the Wolverine 
happy and the Badger disconsolate at the close. 

barrier of flesh which refused to be 
crushed, and a spirit which refused to be 
cowed; that was Michigan, Saturday after- 
noon, on its first invasion of Badger confines in 
sixteen years. 


Yost fairly steamed through the reading 
of these paragraphs. Then he looked up 
with the broad-gauge smile which is fa- 
miliar on many a football field. 

“There!” he said. “That’s an example 
of the spirit that makes men win, whether 
it’s on the gridiron or anywhere else! 


“Hen, let me tell you that the fellows 
who will play those boys back there next 
Saturday are going to have an awful 
rough afternoon! It'll take a lot of beat- 
ing to lick a team that’s got the spirit 
your boys have.’ 

“T had intended to stay only one night 
at West Point. Instead, I stayed a week 
and went to Philadelphia with the team. 
The betting was three to one in favor of 
the Navy. But the Army won by a score 
of 6 to 4. Why, you’d have had to kill 
those boys, in order to get that game 


ten yards behind our own goal line to kick. 
And here’s what I mean by moral cour- 
age. It’s an easy thing to kick when there 
is no great risk at stake. But to come 
through, strong and sure, when a big 
responsibility rests on you, that’s a ter- 
rific test. 
“Some men simply can’t meet it. The 
strain unnerves them. They haven’t the 
ower to make their minds control their 
odies. But there are other men who rise 
to the occasion and become stronger, more 
accurate, more infallible, when called 
upon to meet such emergencies. And that 


What I have just read you was part of the 


account, printed in the Mil- 
waukee fdlegtam.' of the 
1921 football game between 
the Universities of Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan. And the 
paper, you notice, was one 
which naturally was on our 
opponents’ side; noton ours. 
When we went up to 
play that game, all predic- 
tions were that the score 
would be at least fourteen 
points against us. Ourteam, 
the Michigan one, had 
enough bad fuck last year to 
make them forget there was 
any other kind of luck in the 
world. In the first game 
of the season they lost six 
men from injuries. And in 
every game they played 
some of them were hurt 
and had to be taken out. 


; "T WAS just a streak of 

bad luck, but it lasted 
all through the season. If 
there had been an ounce of 
quit in that team, they 
would have said, ‘Oh, this 
is a hoodoo year for us! 
Nobody could go up against 
this kind of luck!’ 

“But did they let it get 
their goat? Not on your 
lifel It wasn’t a team of 
brilliant individual play- 
ers. But it was a team 
that wouldn’t say die! 
And that spirit fought off 
defeat for them in aay 
ame except the one wit 
hio State. Boys are won- 
derful if: you ‘tote’ fair 

with them. 

“In 1908, a week before 
the Army-Navy football 
game at Philadelphia, I 
went down to West Point, 
at the request of my friend, 
Major Nelly; and that eve- 


ee from them. 
iti 


-Pointers from Yost 


Ce YOST recently got up the following 
list of pointers and gave it to the players on 
his team. Here, in a nutshell, is the kernel of his 
ideas about the spirit that wins; whether the game 


is football, or business, or the greatest game of all 
—Life itself. 


What you get out of the game depends on how much 
you put into it 

You can’t win to-day on what you did last Saturday 

Make the game a personal proposition. The spirit of 
“Let George do it” will never win 

The plays are planned for eleven men to execute—not 
ten . 

Be aggressive. You can’t win the game on yourown 
side of the scrimmage line 

The field is a place to play the game—not to view it. 
The grand-stands were built for spectators 

If the game is going against you, keep your head up, 
set your jaw, and dig in. This is what tests the stuff 
you are made of 

Use your head. Someone has said that 75 per cent of 
football is above the neck 

Never lose confidence in yourself 

Never lose your self-control 

Learn to face opposition without flinching 

Not how little you can give but how much should be 
your motto 

You have two good arms and hands—use them 

Use your eyes. They are your searchlights. Turn 
them on the enemy 

Know the rules of the game 

Study your opponent—his tactics, his points of 
strength, and his points of weakness 

Keep everlastingly on the job 

Be alert. Never let an opponent get the jump on you 

Always treat your opponent with respect 

Play fair—make no foul tackles 

Be the first to line up 

Never stop fighting 


~ 


hat’s the spirit that wins. Buthere’s is what I call moral courage. 


“Steketee had it that 
day. A poor kick, or even a 
fairly good one, would prob- 
ably have meant a victory, 
or at leasta tie score, for 
Minnesota. As Steketee 
prepared to kick, he knew 
that the outcome of t 
game depended at that ing 
stant on him. But the re 
sponsibility never fazed him, 

e sent the ball high ove 
his opponents’ heads. Wit 
the roll, when it dropped, 
it traveled eighty-five yard$ 
—and saved the day fo: 
his team. i 

“There have been longer 
kicks than this one. n 
1919, Sparks kicked the - 
ball from behind his own 
goal line, and it traveled the 
entire length of the field 
and rolled across his oppon- 
ents’ goal line, a total dis» 
tance of 100 yards. But 
this kick does not stand out 
in my mind as so remark- 
able as Steketee’s, because 
there was not so much at 
stake. , 
“I IS ten times harder, if 

you have to kick ‘from 
behind’; I mean, when you 
are behind in the score, and 
victory or defeat hangs on 
what you do. That’s true 
in anything. You can doa 
daring thing in business a 
lot more easily and confi- 
dently if you’re riding the 
wave of success. But if 
you can meet a crisis that 
threatens the life of your 
business, and can act then 
with sureness and judgment 
and daring, you’ve got 
moral courage. 

“There are a lot of people 
who seem to have good 


ning the cadets who were on the team, and another big thing; it’s what I call moral judgment when  everything’s runnin 
g & judg 


the substitute players, met mein the gym- courage. 


don’t mean exactly what you smoothly; but a good 


eal of the time it. 


nasium. There were forty-two of them 
altogether; and they sat down on the floor 
in a semicircle, while I talked to them for 
an hour. 

“As I talked, I kept turning my face, 
looking from one to another of those 
boys. Not for a second did their atten- 
tion waver. Even when my head was 
turned, I could fairly feel their eyes fixed 
an me. Such concentration! Such in- 
tensity! Such seriousness, almost solem- 
nity, of pfirpose. I never saw anything 
like it. As Major Nelly and I left the 
building later, I said to hi : =o 


mean when you talk about moral courage. 
You mean the courage to do what is oa 
That’s good stuff too; but here’s an exam- 
ple of what J mean. 

“Tt was during the 1920 game between 
Michigan and Minnesota. The score was 
Michigan 3, Minnesota o—and only three 
minutes left to play. By a long forward 
pass, Minnesota got the ball to our three- 
yard line; just a measly three yards for 
them to advance it, to make a touch- 
com But our team held and got the 

all, Soes 
:. “Then Frank Steketee dropped back, 


isn’t their own judgment. They’re follow» 
ing what they have learned to do. If an 
emergency comes and they have to think: 
for themselves, they’re up a stump. That' 
kind of man would make a poor quarter 
back at football. : i 

“Here’s an example of a man who could’ 
think for himself, and think right, in an- 
emergency. This was another Michigan- 
Minnesota game. It was on November: 
19th, 1910, the last game of the year. 
Neither team had been defeated that sea- 


- son.: Minnesota had not even been scored 


on. So you can see that it was a 
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The new Athletic Building, erected on Ferry Field, at the University of Michigan, is the finest in the world. It is 345 feet 
\ long, 160 feet wide, and 75 feet high. Its main room is exactly the size of a football field; and football will be played there 
during a good part of the college year. It contains also a baseball practice field, a one-eighth-mile dirt track, five basketball 
courts, and other facilities. It has lockerand shower equipment for 4,200 men and seating capacity for about 13,000 spectators 


mighty important game to both teams. 
“Up to almost the end of the game 
neither side had scored. In those days, a 
ame consisted of two 35-minute halves. 
d for 65 minutes, the two teams had 
been battling on pretty even terms. There 
were only five minutes left to play. Mich- 
igan, at that stage, had a little the worst 
of it; for the ball was onl 40 yards from 
their goal line and 60 yards from their op- 
ponents’. It was out of bounds at the time. 
‘McMillan was the quarterback. With 
only five minutes in which to make 60 
yards, the ball was brought in and he gave 
the signal. The first play was a forward 
ass from Wells Hoaks two great 
ichigan ends. This play, which had 
béen carefully ahan in preparation 
for the game, way a new pass. It com- 
pletely bewildered our opponents and 
resulted in a gain of 30 yards. Again the 
ball went out of bounds. And again it was 
brought in and McMillan p the signal. 
Si Fock thought I ha l 
told him what to do—but I 
hadn’t. He acted on his 
own judgment. As 4 tule, 
a' quarterback does not 
vomed pae a oie 
i ay, such as had just 
bia nate McMwWan 
knew this; and he figured 
that his opponents would 
think he’d be afraid to try 
the same stunt a second 
tithne—so he decided to do 
the very thing they thought 
he wouldn’t do. Again he 
called for the same forward 
paal It worked; and the 
all was advanced 27 yards 
to the enemy’s three-yard 
line. From there, Wells 
carried it over the line in 
two tries. This touchdown 
was the only score of the 
game, and it gave Michigan 
the victory, 6 too. It was 
McMillan’s wonderful 
judgment which enabled 


MICH. M. A, C 


Michigan to win. And, by the way, he 
played throughout the game, handi- 
capped by injuries. 


“QPEAKING of?injuries, I’ll tell you a 
little story that illustrates another 
quality I like tosee aman have. Thatqual- 
ity is loyalty to the team‘as a whole, even if 
it costs you some personal credit. We had 
a boy among our substitute players who 
broke his leg just before a big game. If it 
hadn’t been for his accident, he might 
have had a chance to play; and you know 
that a substitute would almost give his 
head for that chance. But when somebody 
tried to condole with this boy, he said: 
“Oh, well! I’m glad I’m the one that 
got a leg broken, and not the regular 
player. “Fhey couldn’t spare him as well 
as they can me.’ 
“That’s the spirit I like to see in men. 
That’s being loyal, even when it hurts 
your own chance of personal glory. There 


This remarkable picture, taken during the Michigan-Minnesota 
game in 1921, shows with extraordinary clearness the work of 
blocking and tackling. Practically every player is visible, and you 
can see what each man is doing. This Michigan team is described 
by Yost as “the fightingest, tacklingest bunch” he ever saw 


was Dave Allerdice, for instance, who 
played through two championship games 
and never once carried the ball. You 
know it’s the fellow who carries the ball 
that gets the roar of applause. The crowd 
can see what he does. it looks as if he is 
doing all the gaining. He looms up big in 
the accounts of the game. 

“Allerdice didn’t get a single chance to 
carry the ball; yet he was one of the most 
valuable players in the whole team. 1 
used him in one game as what we call a 
‘waste man,’ a man who is kept back of 
the line-up as a decoy, or bluff. Your op- 
ponents keep wondering just what you're 
planning to do with that man. They’re 
not sure whether you have something up 
your sleeve or not. So they’re kind of wor- 
ried. You want them to be! And then, 
perhaps, when you see that they have 
almost decided that you aren’t going to 
use the man, they telas their vigilance a 
little—and just then you do use him. 

“Allerdice had a broken 
hand at the time I speak of. 
It was in a metal guard 
that protected it, but he 
had to be careful. It was 
his left hand, fortunately; 
so he could still throw the 
ball with his right. Finally 
he was used in a play that 
took our opponents by sur- 
prise and resulted in a good 
gain. But what I started 
to say was that he played 
these two games, and never 
even thought of grumbling 
because he was not given a 
single chance to do things 
which the crowd could see 
and applaud. 

“In the Michigan-Penn- 
sylvania game in tort, 

immie Craig went in with 
two broken ribs. I dora. 
want you to get the idea 
that a boy must be injured 
to demonstrate his courage. 
(Continued on page 82) 
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The Education I Wish I 
Might Have Had 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


HIS article is wholly personal. I 

am not an expert educator. | 

taught school once when I was 

very young, for a term or two, 

but my work was probably very 
bad and I do not think it qualifies me to 
give advice to school-reachers. 

I speak not as a professional but simply 
as a plain, ordinary human being who has 
lived to full maturity and has formed some 
rather well-defined notions of life values. 
My life has been that of the average 
American. I entered the 
lowest grade of the old 
Third Ward at Springfield, 
Illinois, and graduated at 
the Springfield High School. 
Afterward I attended the 
Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Bloomington. From 
this it will be seen that I. 


stood. I do not refer to special training, 
such as a boy receives in a business c 
lege, a technical school, or any other 
institution where he is taught a trade or 
profession. I regard such things rather 
as in the nature of apprenticeship and not 
education. The learning of shorthand or 
law or engineering is the mere acquisition 
of craftsmanship, and any normal boy can 
be taught such things. 

( But education is a different matter. It 
means the subjection of mind and body 


The Greatest Regret of My Life 


Prize Contest Announcement 


As I look back over my own youth I am 
struck with the immense amount of effort 
that was wasted. Most of this waste was 
due to my efforts to acquire mastery over 
things for which I had no natural capacity. 
Somebody ought to have told me this. I 
found plenty of teachers and books of in- 
struction, for instance, to help me in the 
study of music and to enable me to become 
a virtuoso on the piano; but what I did 
not find was any teacher with insight 
enough and honesty enough to tell me 
that I never would become 
a musician, and had better 
devote my talents to some- 
thing else. I had to find this 
out for myself, and in the 
meanwhile I had wasted 
many a long hour in study 
and practice. 

I wasted much time also 


had a quite ordinary Main 
Street education. 

I do not criticize the edu- 
cational institutions I at- 
tended, for I have since 
been familiar with others, 
and mine were just about 


as pood as those. 
also had normal, re- 
spectable, and reg 


parents, who did the best 
for me they could. If there 
was any deficiency in the 
training they gave me it 
was not .their fault but 
rather that of the times in 
which they lived, the tradi- 
tions they inherited, and 
the general ideas in vogue 
in their world. : 

But now, as I look back 
over a full half-century of 
life, I often think, like 
others of my own age, of 
what might have been. 
‘That is what I wish to talk 
about now. 

I approach the subject of 
education not as an edu- 
cator but as a‘consumer. I 
see many ways now in which 
my problems might have 
been solved more easily ff I 


of the things he wishes he might have learned earlier 

in life, you probably have thought of many similar 
regrets of your own. You have recalled opportunities 
of which you failed to take advantage, valuable time 
that you wasted, important opinions that you placidly 
accepted without thinking them out and deciding for 
vourself whether they were right or wrong. Perhaps 
you misjudged some human being; perhaps you sacri- 
ficed friendship or love for trivial or temporary reasons. 
On the other hand, you may have-allowed yourself to 
be guided in business by blind impulse instead of judg- 
ment; you may have let pride or conceit mislead you 
utterly, 

Whatever your greatest regret may be, tell us all 
about it. Give a clear word picture, stating not only 
the circumstances but the lesson that you have learned 
from them. For the best letter of not more than 400 
words we offer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second 
prize; $5, third prize. Competition closes November 
sou Winning letters will appear in the February num- 

er. . 
Address Contest Editor, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Contributions to this contest cannot be returned, so 
make a copy of your contest letter if you want to pre- 
serve it. Manuscripts and inquiries not connected 
with the contest must be sent under separate cover to 
the Editor of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


I: READING Doctor Crane’s interesting description 


in sickness and physical de- 
bility that I need not have 
done if I had been thorough- 
ly instructed in the rules of 
health. Almost all the 
teachers and books that had 
anything to do with health 
spoke continually of dis- 
ease. I did not need to know 
the ins and outs of the in- 
finite diseases that afflict 
the human body. What 1 
did need to know, and what 
I found out for myself, were 
the simple rules and meth- 
ods to keep the body from 
becoming sick. If I had 
been carefully drilled in the 
proper exercises of physical 
culture, and properly in- 
structed in regard to my 
diet, and what sort of fuel 
it was best to put into my 
bodily machine in order to 
keep it to its maximum of 
efficiency, 1 should have 
been infinitely better off. 

I wasted a good deal of 
time, too, in the way of 
morals and religion. 1 was 
brought up in the usual 
conventional religious cir- 
cles, and received a vast 


had been differently trained. I see many 
mistakes I made that I® might have 
avoided if someone had shown me how to 
avoid them. I see conclusio% that I 
reached, only after laborious struggles 
which were useless, and which I Might 
have been saved if 1 had received the 
proper instruction. And | wish to indi- 
cate the ways in which my education was 
deficient, and in which I now think it 
might have been improved. 

y education, I refer to that training of 
youth which should equip him for a life 
of usefulness, contentment, and real suc- 
cess. I use the term not technically but in 
the sense in which it is commonly under- 


to such discipline as shall enable one to 

et the most out of life, and to use his 
Paulis to the greatest advantage.) In 
other words, an education is the insfruc- 
tion of the young by their elders in all 
those secrets and arts which the wisdom 
of the world has gained, which enable one 
to make his life happy and healthy, which 
enable him to get along with his fellow 
men, to understand and appreciate the 
rules of the game of living, to know how to 
treat his body so as to make it a source of 
the greatest efhciency and pleasure and of 
the least weakness and pain, and to train 
his mind so, that he can think clearly and 
soundly, 


deal of instruction about ecclesiastical 
matters that I now know do not matter 
more than a hill of beans. I wasted in- 
finite effort in spiritual agonizing, in back- 
sliding and getting converted, in ecstasies 
of mysticism, and in wallowing in sloughs 
of doubt, and most of this now I know to 
have been entirely useless. If only some- 
body had been at hand to instruct me in 
the simple essentials in regard to the 
great and beautiful principles that keep 
life decent and make it strong, it would 
have been for me a great advantage. No 
such person was at hand. Nobody seemed 
to know anything more about the essen- 
tials than I did (Continued on page 108) 


~~ 


Marvels of Ant Life 


Their great apartment houses and cities—The census returns are not all in yet, 
but we know that there are ant cities in Pennsylvania that have more 
inhabitants than New York or London—Some amazing 
facts about these wonderful little creatures 


By Samuel A. Derieux 


Photographs by the American Museum of Natural History, New York 


F ALL the creatures on this 
planet the one whose life most 
closely resembles our own is 
the ant. It might almost be 
said that we have no form of 

activity which he has not, unless it is the 
recording of experiences and the invention 
of tools. He builds cities, constructs high- 
ways, digs tunnels, wages wars. He do- 
mesticates other insects, using them for 
his own purposes. He keeps cows, and he 
seems even to have pets. And, most re- 
markable of all, 
perhaps, he makes 
slaves of his own 
race. 
Apparentlyhehas 
his virtues and also 
his vices. He has 
his priests and Le- 
vites, and he has 


also his good Sa- 
maritans. He works 
for the common 


good, to which end 
he sacrifices his life 
without a moment’s 
hesitation; and at 
the same time he 
knows how to look 
out for himself. 

He makes scien- 
tists marvel. Size 
considered, his 
brain, they say, is 
perhaps the most 
marvelously func- 
tioning organ in 
nature. e fur- 
nishes illustrations 
for the moralist. 
“Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard,” 
wrote Solomon. 
“Consider her ways 
and be wise.” And 
then he adds: 
“Which, having no 
guide, overseer, or 
ruler, provideth her meat in the summer, 
and gathereth her food in the harvest.” 

I am going to tell some things about the 
ant. I shall use the masculine pronoun 
throughout, although among ants it is the 
females who do most of the work. It is 
easier, though, to think of their activities 
in terms of the masculine pronoun—hence 
the choice. 

Everybody knows that the ant is a 
busy creature. We see him running 
about, almost madly, intent on some task. 
Most housewives know from experience 
that he is even a remarkable creature. 
For if you are a housewife, you have been 


sa 


straw hat. 


Building Ants. 


surprised some morning to see a proces- 
sion of them invading your cupboard, or 
your sugar bowl which the cook has left 
open. 

Probably there are two lines of them, 
one entering the place of treasure, the 
other coming out. Those who come out 
are laden, each one, with a tiny crumb of 
bread or crystal of sugar. Literally, they 
are removing the contents of your cup- 
board or bowl. 

Now if, instead of running for a kettle 


This, as you will observe, is a picture of an ant hill and a 


You may infer that the ants devoured the wearer 
of the hat, leaving only his straw headgear because, as the picture 
shows, they had plenty of straw on their own estate. 
is not the correct explanation. 
the relative size of the hill, which is the work of the Mound- ə 
It was photographed near Westfield, New Jersey ° 


of boiling water, you watch them for a 
while, you will, provided you have a sense 
of wonder, begin to ask yourself some 
questions: Who told them the cook left 
the cover off the sugar bowl last night? 
How did all these marching thousands get 
together so quickly? here did they 
come from, and where are they so fever- 
ishly conveying their burdens? Who is 
superintending this invasion? 

Well, the answer to the first question is 
that a scout found the treasure. After 
tasting it and seeing that it was good, he 
bustled around and told a fellow citizen, 
one from the same nest as himself—never 


The hat is there to 


from another! If you had been watching, . 


you would have seen the two of them 
holding quite a conversation, rubbing to- 
gether shes antenne or feelers, even 
standing erect as if excited. 

Next, you would have seen the scout 
and citizen hurry away to find their 
friends. You would have witnessed a num- 
ber of conversations on the way, and at 
the nest considerable excitement. Having 
collected a group, the original discoverer 
led them tothe cupboard. The excitement 
spreads, the news is 
broadcasted, the 
procession grows. 
By the time you got 
into the kitchen, 
the entire ant com- 
munity knew about 
it, and the proces- 
sion was under way: 

Who is bossing 
that enterprise? 
The answer is easy. 
There is no boss 
present; nor, so far 
as anyone has eyer 
been able to dis- 
cover, is there even 
an absent boss. In 
that procession each 
ant is doing his part. 
He needs no boss. 
You are looking 
upon the workings 
of an organization, 
the like of which 
human beings may 
never be able to 
perfect: the work- 
ings of a perfect 
democracy. 
“Which having no 
guide, overseer, or 
ruler,” as Solomon 
said, “provideth her 
meat in thesummer, 
and gathereth her 
food in the harvest.” 

But where ®did ‘that host of tiny crea- 
tures come from? What common bond 
holds thefn together? We shall not follow 
the particular species which invadgs your 
house, except to say that somewhere, not 
far off, perhaps in a basement er an old 
stump, is a nest or settlement of them— 
perhaps a city. And this brings us to a 
phase of ant life that closely resembles 
ourown. Ants build cities, and the popu- 
lation of some of these cities is larger than 
that of New York or of London. 

A few of the very largest are in the 
Pennsylvania mountains. They consist 
of mounds, or “apartment houses,” which, 


But this 
indicate 
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compared with the size of their builders 
and tenants, leave our most enormous 
structures far behind. These apartment 
houses are conical in shape, are built of 
sand and tiny pebbles, and are erected 
and held in shape on the principle by 
which the pyramids were constructed. 

Within them, both above and below 
ground, are intricate mazes of halls, pas- 
sageways, storerooms, galleries, nurseries, 
and granaries. Within them goes on a 
life whose activities are almost as varied 
as our own. Food is being stored, larve 
or eggs moved into nurseries, young ants 
attended to. There are even pets in here! 

The city itself consists of a number of 
these houses. The largest city contains 
seventeen hundred of them, and covers 
thirty acres; and the estimated popula- 
tion is eight million citizens. 

And now we come to one of the strang- 
est facts in ant life: Every citizen of that 
London of theirs knows every other citi- 
zen—will know him after even the lapse 
of time—will know him even if he meets 
us miles away from home in a foreign 
and! 


FROM the northern end of this vast city 
a shovelful of ants was taken and 
dumped nearalarge apartment house at the 
southern end. Immediately, ready for 
battle, the ants came rushing out, angry, 
ready to fight, to repel an invasion. Bue 
suddenly al signs of enmity ceased. They 
were touching and stroking one another 
with their feelers. They seemed to be 
shaking hands. . Excitement died down. 

The ants of the apartment house re- 
turned, either to their indoor duties, or to 


Above is a perpendicular section of a hill made 
by Mound-Building Ants near Newfoundland, 
It shows the elaborate system of 
tunnels constructed in these ‘‘houses.’’ An idea 
of the size of the Brazilian ant hill at the right 
can be gained by comparing it with the man 
and animals. Allowing for perspective, the ant 
hill is considerably higher than the man on 
But both of these hills are small 
compared with the huge ones in Pennsyl- 
vania described in the accompanying article 


New Jersey. 


horseback. 
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The favorite homes of the Carpenter Ant—so called because it works in wood— 


are in logs. trunks of trees, and the timbers of buildings. 


They often honey- 


comb the supports of a house, causing the floors to sag. For this reason, con- 
tractors usually advise iron and concrete supports, rather than wooden ones 


their tasks in the streets. The dwellers 
from the north side entered into these 
activities. Soon they were all blended 
together in that community of interest 
and work which for perfect functioning 
far surpasses anything we have evolved. 

This recognition is all the more evident, 
because these ants invariably attack 
strangers, as most species do. Go to an- 


ie. 


Sa i 


other city, bring another shovelful in, and 
the strangers will be driven out, and many 
of them Restayed. You will see a little 
battle as fierce and relentless as anything 
in nature. Far more than human beings, 
ants of the same community or organiza- 
tion stick together. But they do not be- 
lieve in a League of Nations—even as 
much as we do. 

How they recognize one another nobody 
knows. . Surely this recognition is not in- 
dividual, ba “John Smith” does not 
know “Frank Jones” personally. Some 
observers think they have a password or 
sign. Others believe they know who “‘be- 
longs” by smell. Certainly, ants soaked 
in wintergreen are attacked by their 
friends; but that may prove only that 
ants do not like wintergreen. Some- 
times, it is said, ants soaked in water are 
also attacked, but not always. The mode 
of recognition is one of the secrets nature 
has not as yet been forced to give up. 

In all their group activities—their rec- 
ognition of one another, their work in uni- 
son, their concert of action in time of 
calamity or war—there seems something 
mechanical, some instinct we do not have 
and cannot comprehend. Itis as if each 
insect isa cog in a machine, rather 
than an individual. (Continued on page 80) 


It was by its light that she used to make her nightly pilgrimage from bed to bed 
when the children were little. It was always in her hand when she went to the 
cellar after dark, or when she came out on winter evenings to help with the milking 
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There’s No Fool Like 
An Old Fool 


A story 


By Agnes Sligh Turnbull 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY VICTOR ANDERSON 


A MARKS pushed his writing 

tablet away from him, then 

pulled it toward him again; he 

dipped his pen several times in 

the ink, looking at it each time 
suspiciously, as if it had not yet acquired 
just the proper amount of blue liquid, and 
then shook it back of him on the rag 
carpet he hitched his chair up sharply 
and leaned upon the table, elbows wide, 
one knotted hand spread heavily upon the 
lower part of the page. 

Pa found letter-writing a burden. In 
Ma’s lifetime she had always done it, and 
somehow, now, each week as he painfully 
penned his meager news to the boys, it 
made the sense of her loss the keener. 

This letter had proceeded with a little 
more ease than was usual through the 
first part, which had stated that he was 
well and hoped this would find them all 
enjoying the same blessing. There had 
been a good bit of rain, but still they had 
managed to get the harvesting done. 
They had just finished the hill field that 
morning. It would not be long now till 
fall. There wasn’t much fruit this year 
but the apples. 

At this point the preliminary news was 
exhausted. The main issue of the letter 
could be no longer postponed. Pa leaned 
still more heavily upon the table, drew 
one corner of his mouth down in a queer 
contortion, and wrote: 


As to me selling off this fall and going to live 
with you, your very kind and all that, but I 
cant bear to part from the old place yet as long 
as I keep my health and have Bill, hes been 
with me now near to fifteen years and is a 
good hand. of course if my health goes and I 
cant farm it will be different and I thank you 
and Bess for your kind offer but dont worry 
about me Im all right only its lonely except for 
Bill. its just a year since your mother was taken 
I wish she could have been spared but His 
will be done. your loving father. write soon. 


He settled back in his chair, read the 
page through—pausing to retrace an un- 
even letter here and there—then folded it, 

ut it in the envelope, sealed it, pounding 
heavily with his closed ħst all along the 
fold, took a stamp carefully from a row 
between the pages of the almanac, where 
Ma had always kept them, moistened it, 
fitted it exactly into the corner awaiting 
it, pounded it several times, then drew off 
his glasses and rose with a long sigh of 
relief. 

That was done. 

From the corner of the sitting-room 
came three long rings, followed by a 
short staccato. Pa wrinkled his brows 
irritably. He could not get used to assum- 
ing the responsibility of the telephone and 
its endless party calls. That was another 


thing Ma had always done. His lips in- 
voluntarily framed their old question, 
“Was that for us?” But there was no one 
to reply to it, so he went to the wall and 
took down the receiver, gingerly. 

“Hel-lo!” he shouted. “You callin’ 
Marks? .. |. This is Marks’. Who's 
callin’? ... Who? .. . Oh, Mrs. Davis... . 
Yes, I can let you have a bushel of 
maidenblushes. It’s too early for the rest. 
Pll take ’em in this afternoon. I’m goin’ 
to New Salem anyway. ... For supper? 
Why, now—that’s awful kind, but— Well 
now, that’s awful kind. ... Well, all 
right! Good-by.” 

Pa turned away with a pleased look in 
his eyes. Now that certainly was thought- 
ful of Mrs. Davis. He hadn’t eaten a bite 
away from home since spring. The only 
drawback was that he would have to 
dress. He looked ruefully at his blue shirt 
and overalls. They might as well be 
changed at once. 


D&G his brief toilet he thought 
comfortably of the Davis household. 
Besides the widow there was one daughter, 
Maggie, who did the plain sewing for the 
community and was a bulwark of strength 
at all church suppers and festivals. Good 
people they were; not just what Ma would 
have called “tony;” but kind, and fine 
cooks. He hadn’t realized how hungry he 
was for a good meal. It was a surprise, 
though, to have her invite him. Ma had 
never gone there except for sewing. 

He measured a heaping bushel of 
apples and put them in the back of the 

uggy. As he was attaching the horse to 
the shafts, Bill came up the road with the 
work team. He stopped opposite Pa and 
spat leisurely into the dust. 

“‘Goin’ to town?” he inquired. 

“Yep. Takin’ some apples in to Mrs. 
Davis.” : 

Pa’s practiced hands slipped the har- 
ness into place. 

“Think vou can fend for yourself to- 
night if I don’t come home for supper?” 
he asked. 

“I reckon,” said Bill. Then, with the 
easy familiarity born of fifteen years in 
the family, “Where you goin?” 

“Why, Mrs. Davis told me to stay for 
supper when I took the apples.” | 

he words were no more than spoken 
when something cataclysmal happened. 
Bill looked up from under his bushy 
brows and his face wrinkled into a grin— 
broad, significant. Pa watched him, 
puzzled, until the grin broke into a laugh. 

“Which one of ’em’s got her eye on 
you?” Bill called as he started his wagon 
with a jerk. He looked back over his 
shoulder to see how Pa was taking it. 


“Better watch out!” 
the noise of the wagon. 

Pa found no words until the wagon was 
at the turn, then he shouted, “Aw, you 
goon!” and grinned, too. 

With those words Pa knew that he had 
committed himself in Bill’s eyes and in 
his own to a new and startling attitude. 
For in all the long, lonely twelvemonth of 
his widowerhood, the fact that he was 
again an “eligible” never had crossed his 
consciousness. Now, in the sudden illu- 
mination of Bill’s grin and words, Pa saw 
the truth. And with the thought there 
came a swift thrill in which was blended a 
little each of the masculine love of ad- 
venture, of power, of conquest, and a 
good deal of old-fashioned, elemental 
vanity, which has a way in both sexes of 
surviving the passing of the years. 

Pa himself made no attempt to analyze 
the strange new thrill as he drove slowly 
into New Salem. It was enough for him 
that, instead of the heavy, dull emptiness 
that had seemed to settle on his brain and 
heart after Ma’s death, there should now 
be something personal and quickening 
upon which to fix his attention. 

By the time he had reached the covered 
wooden bridge that officially started the 
Main Street of New Salem upon its dusty 
way through the town, Pa had become 
acutely conscious of the new fact. He 
tried to smooth his short stubby beard; 
he settled his tie. He was sorry now he 
hadn’t put on his best suit. He wondered 
if Bill could be right in his insinuations. 
It might be so. It really might be so. 
Stranger things had happened. 


HE MAILED his letter, stopped at 
Doctor Morton’s porch to chat a few 
minutes, then drove up the street and tied 
his horse infront of the Davises’ neat 
frame house. He had a pleased sense of 
importance in the thought that the passers- 
by would know it was bi horse. 

He carried the apples around to the 
back porch, where he was greeted with 
loud cordiality by Mrs. Davis and Maggie, 
both large, comfortable-looking women in 
gingham dresses and fresh aprons. There 
was an odor of cookery in the air as Pa 
passed through the kitchen and on to the 
sitting-room, where he was installed in 
the largest rocker and adjured to “just 
make himself right to home, now.” 

Mrs. Davis and Maggie sat down, too, 
and rocked as they talked solicitously of 
his health and of the progress of the farm 
work, then of the weather and of the 
affairs of the town and the church and 
community. 

As he talked, Pa now and then smoothed 
his beard, straightened his tie, recrossed 


he advised above 


his legs nervously, and wondered which of 
the women, as it were, was setting her cap 
for him. Almost unconsciously he felt his 
chest swelling a little and heard his own 
opinions expressed with more vigor and 
dignity than usual. His audience received 
his smallest dictum as final. Pa couldn’t 
help feeling gratified. 

s it grew later, it was Maggie wHo 
disappeared and busied herself amon 
fragrant odors and rattling dishes, an 
who finally, smiling and red-faced, in- 
vited them to supper. Pa’s hearty old 
appetite, jaded for many months from his 
own cooking and Bill’s, revived as he sat 
down to the freshly spread table in one 
corner of the wide kitchen. There were 
chicken and hot biscuit, apple sauce and 
mashed potatoes. He hadn't tasted such 
purs since Ma had gone. He ate 

eartily and praised each dish: 


The American Magazine 


“Jest see, ladies, he’s perfickly tame; he ain’t dangerous! I can 


Mrs. Davis smiled archly in her daugh- 
ter’s direction. 

“Yes, Maggie’s a fine cook. She can 
beat me. She’s a pretty good girl every 
way you take her, Mr. Marks.” 


AFTER supper it was the daughter who 
entertained himin the sitting-room and 
the mother who remained in the kitchen. 
Pa was sure now. It was Maggie that had 
designs on him; and he eyed her critically, 
the expansion of his chest increasing. A 
d, sensible girl, and shrewd, too. The 
Daves had the name of being that. The 
queer thrill grew more intense as he sat 
and watched her. It wouldn’t have been 
so remarkable if it had been the widow; 
but the young woman! Well, it showed a 
man needn’t feel done for at sixty-nine. 
He laughed his husky laugh very often, 
though Maggie’s conversation could hard- 


ly be said to be highly amusing; and he 
repeated over and over in each pause that 
it was the finest dinner he had ever sat 
down to. : 

When at eight o’clock he rose to leave, 
Mrs. Davis came from the kitchen to bid 
him good-by. He shook hands elaborately 
and lingeringly with both women. That 
in itself, he thought, should tell them that 
he understood the significance of the visit. 
He promised to come again soon, and then 
took his leave. 

The elation which he had felt on the 
way to town was trebled as he rode back 
again. He felt positively young. Young 
enough for anything. What was sixty- 
nine? Why, lenity of men lived fo 
ninety! 

As he blew out the lamp that night be- 
fore he went to bed, he was not thinking 
of Ma, as he usually was at that moment., 


hold him with one hand,” his tormentor called out joyously 


He was wondering how he would look 
without his beard. 

The next morning he waited almost 
eager! for Bill’s comment. It came. 

ell,” he drawled as he looked up 
from his coffee, ““how’d you get along? 
Decide which one you’d pick on?” 

Pa gave a short laugh. “I don’t know 
what you’re talkin’ about,” he said. 
Then, as Bill continued to grin, he added, 
“‘They’re fine cooks, I’m tellin’ you!” 

For three days Pa worked about the 

‘farm and nursed the revelation to him. 
On Saturday he arrived at a momentous 
decision. In the afternoon he drove to 
Harrisville, the county seat, and returned 
in the evening bringing with him a large 
suit box, and leaving behind him the 
beard he had worn for thirty years. 

Bill, looking up casually from the 
bridle he was mending, started as Pa got 


out from the buggy, jumped to his feet, 
then leaned back against the barn door 
and gave himself up to heavy paroxysms 
of laughter. 

“Gosh-a-mighty! If I'd’ a’ met you 
anywheres else I wouldn’t ’a’ knowed you. 
Well I’ll be dad-busted!” 

Pa ran his hands complacently over his 
smooth chin. 

“Makes some difference, 
Think I look any younger?” 


don’t it? 


ILL rocked himself in another attack 
of mirth. 

“Bout like a two-year-old,” he affirmed 
when he could speak. He eyed Pa for sev- 
eral moments in silence, then pronounced 
slowly, “You'll sure catch ’em now.’ 

“You wait till you see my new suit,” 
Pa remarked, as he marched erectly 
toward the house with the suit box. 


The next morning after the few Sunday 


chores were done, Pa repaired to his room 
an hour earlier than his usual time for 
dressing. His hands shook a little as he 
laid out the new suit. It was dark blue. 
His best suit, time out of mind, had been a 
sober black. There was a new striped shirt, 
too, and a red and blue tie. In former days 
Pa had been fond of bright neckties. 

His hands continued to tremble as he 
adjusted the new garments upon him. 
When at last they were all in place, he 
was startled at hit he saw in the glass. 
No aged caterpillar, custom bound to the 
earth, suddenly finding himself flying 
about among the butterflies, could feel 
more completely metamorphosed than 
did Pa. And with reason. The removal 
of the scraggy beard seemed to have lifted 
years from his face. The well-fitting blue 
suit and the bright (Continued on page 137) 


The Extraordinary Story 
Of Eugene O'Neill 


As the son of James O’Neill, the famous actor, he had every educational advantage; 
yet, at twenty, he shipped as a common sailor and spent several years at sea, 
or hanging around the waterfront dives at various ports—He is 
thirty-four now and for the past three years his plays have 
been the great sensation of each theatrical season 


By Mary B. Mullett 


HREE years ago, Eugene O’Neill 

was practically unknown, except 

to a small group of people in New 

York. A few of his one-act plays 

had been produced by the Prov- 
incetown Players in a makeshift theatre 
down in the renal Village part o the 
city; but to up-town Broadway, and to 
the great world outside, he. was not even 
a name. Yet to-day he is the most talked- 
of playwright in America. 

tis less than three years since “ Beyond 
the Horizon”—which was the first of 
O’Neill’s long plays to get a production— 
made the general public 
realize that here was a man 
who not only had somethin 
interesting to say but auld 
say it in a new way. All 
New York began to talk 
about Eugene O’Neill. 

Then, two years ago, the 
Provincetown Players put 
on “The Emperor Jones” 
in their little theatre made 
out of an. old stable. It 
crowded the wooden 
benches; turned people 
away; was taken to an up- 
town theatre and became 
the sensation of the dra- 
matic season. It was on 
tour last year and will be 
taken to London. 

Twice O’Neill had scored 
and he had done it with 
plays which the average 
theatrical manager would 
have sworn the public would 
not accept. 

Then came last season, 
with another brace of O’Neill plays: 
“Anna Christie” and “The Hairy Ape.” 
Grim pictures of grim life, a rough slap 
in the face to people accustomed to the 
conventions of society and the traditions 
of the theatre. Yet crowds of these people 
went to see both plays—and applauded 
enthusiastically when their faces were 
metaphorically slapped. 

It wasn’t the slap itself that got this 
reaction, It was the thing, the force itself, 
the meaning behind the Blow. As O'Neill 
said to me: 

“The audiences sat there and listened 
to ideas absolutely opposed to their ordi- 
nary habits of thought—and applauded 
these ideas.” 

“Why?” T asked. 

“Because they had been appealed to 


$ 


through their emotions,” he said, “and 
our emotions are a better guide than our 
thoughts. Our emotions are instinctive. 
They are the result not only of our indi- 
vidual experiences but of the experiences 
of the whole human race, back through 
all the ages. They are the deep under- 
current, whereas our thoughts are often 
only the small individual surface reactions. 
Truth usually goes deep. So it reaches you 
through your emotions.” 
The inference is that O’Neill thinks he 
pies us the truth in his plays. Certainly 
e tries to give us the truth as he sees it. 


They All Have to Come 
To It—Even Genuises! 


O 


’"NEILL has a regular habit of work. 
The craving for freedom, for the in- 


dulgence of his own desires, which. con- 


trolled him in his early manhood, 
subordinated now to the good of his work. 
He, who used to be a rebel against rou- 
tine, voluntarily follows a routine now in 
this direction. Like the rest of us, he has 
found that he must follow a regular habit 
of work if he is to accomplish anything. 


He has courage and sincerity. But he does 


‘not use it to preach a hidebound creed. 


He does not tell us flatly what we “ought” 
to do. He shows us human beings, living 
in an environment that is absolutely 
strange to the average person: a negro, 
crazed by superstitious terror; a girl, 
drinking in a waterfront dive; a stoker, 
shoveling coal in the furnace-room of an 
ocean steamer—‘‘queer” people with 
whom we might think we could have noth- 
ing in common. 

O’Neill puts these “queer” people be- 
fore us, and shows them groping their way 
through the very same spiritual problems 
we know to be our own. He wants to ac- 
complish two things: He wants to give us 
a better understanding of ourselves and a 
better understanding of one another. 


He gained his own understanding of 
human being: through his extraordinary 
experiences as a young man. He is only 
thirty-four years old now. But the ex- 
periences I refer to began when he was 
nineteen and continued through the next 
five or six years. 

His father was James O’Neill, famous 
as an actor a aeneraron. ago, especially 
in the rôle of “Monte Cristo.” The boy 
traveled around with his father and 
mother until he was seven years old. Then 
he was put into a convent school. Later 
he went to preparatory school and,.at 
eighteen, entered Princeton. 

In all those years, he had 
almost no home life at all. 
The nearest approach to it 
was when, occasionally i 
the summer, the O’Neill 
family stayed at New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, where 
they had a house. But nine 
tenths of the boy’s time was 
spent in hotels and schools. 
Perhaps this helps to ac- 
count for the things he did 
5 later. 
1S : As I said before, he en- 
tered Princeton at eighteen. 
He lasted there just one 
year. Some of his escapades 
were more than the college 
authorities could stand and 
he was suspended for a year. 
He might come back then, 
if he would promise to be 
good and to attend to his 
studies. 

But nineteen-year-old 
„Eugene O’ Neill did not want 
to be “good.” As for studies, the only one 
that interested him was the one known as 

“the proper study of mankind;” which, 
of course, is man himself. He had no am- 
bitions, not even any dreams, for his 
future. All he cared about was to live! 
And his idea of living was to have a wild 
time. 

His father owned an interest in a small 
mail-order business; and this fact was 
what got the young man his first job. He 
was made secretary of the company. His 
chief duty was to handle the correspond- 
ence; but the stenographer knew more 
about it than he did, so she did most of 
the work. 

After a vear of this sort of thing, the 
business was more than willing to let him 
go—-and for once (Continued un page 112) 
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ALTHOUGH his father, James O’Neill, was a famous 
actor, Eugene O’Neill hated the theatre when he was a 
boy. Yet when he finally chose a career for himself it 
was that of playwright. His first long play to be pro- 
duced was'“ Beyond the Horizon.” This was only 
three years ago. To-day he is in the front rank of 
our American dramatists. ‘“‘The Emperor Jones,” 
“Anna Christie” and “The Hairy Ape” have made 


Eugene O’ Neill 


him the most talked-of playwright in this country. 

O’Neill was born in New York thirty-four years ago. 
At eighteen he was expelled from college; and for the 
next six years he led a roving life, even making several 
voyages as a common sailor. He is married and lives 
in Provincetown, Massachusetts, when he is not in New 
York. His latest play deals with Ponce de Leon’s 
quest for the Fountain of Youth. 
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John McHugh 


MR. McHUGH’S recent election as president of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank of New York, 
with its two hundred and fifty million dollars of re- 
sources, was the reward not of a spectacular but of a 
singularly energetic career. Left fatherless and mother- 
less at an early age, he went to work at eighteen on a 
Canadian railroad at ten dollars a month. Several 


years later he went to Iowa and entered the banking 
business. Eventually winning his way to the presi- 
dency of the Iowa State National Bank, he raised its 
deposits from $357,000 to $7,500,000. Later, as presi- 
dent of the Iowa Bankers’ Association, he attracted so 
much ‘nterest in financial circles that he was asked 
to come to New York. He is fifty-seven years old. 


Why New York Wanted 
John McHugh 


He says he was just an ordinary boy, with neither money, “pull,” nor a college 
education; yet he made a record which caused one of the leading banks 
of the great metropolis to reach out into the Middle West, 
bring him to the world’s financial center, and later 
make him the head of its organization 


AN a young man, born in some 
unimportant place and possess- 
r ing no more than ordinary 
brains, hope to rise to the top, 
in whatever business or profes- 
sion he takes up? À 
Can he do this, even if he has not had a 
college education? 
Can he do it without influential friends 
or “pul”? 
Can he do it without financial aid from 
his parents? 

- The recent selection of a new president 
for one of the foremost banks in America 
gives-the reply, “Yes,” to these questions. 

John McHugh, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank of New York, was toiling 
along in the Middle West when the me- 


By B.C. Forbes 


point;” later, he moved to Iowa, to enter 
a small-town bank in a minor capacity; 
he rose to the presidency of a bank, and 
built it up remarkably; he was elected presi- 
dent of the Iowa Bankers’ Association, 
became interested in the activities of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and made 
an impression upon other bankers; finally 
he was persuaded to migrate to New 
York, and has now been made president 
of one of the city’s leading national banks. 

Very ‘simple, when thus summarized, 
isn’t it? But what men do is not the chief 
point-of interest; it is why and how they 
came to accomplish things; their impelling 
motives; the methods they employed; the 
experiences they had; the wisdom they 
gathered; the lessons they learned, and 
which they can pass on to others. 


again, in talking with me: ‘“There’s no 
‘story’ in my life! My career has been 
unspectacular. There has been no ro- 
mance in it, as there has been in many of 
the stories you have written about others. 
I would be a very poor subject, an impos- 
sible subject, to make anything out of 
that would interest others.” 

l asked—and I knew whawtl was asking 
—if he had no interest in helping other 
fellows, particularly young men, to get 
ahead in the world. 

“Interest in young men?” he repeated. 
“Why, the very first thing I did, when I 
got settled in my first permanent job, was 
to start a library for the benefit of the 
young men in the place. 

“I wasn’t twenty myself, but I knew a 
lot about books, and I figured that the 


se reached out its long arm and Mr. McHugh protested again and best way I could help other young fellows 
gra 


bed him. He declares 
with absolute sincerity and, 
I believe, with absolute 
truthfulness, that he was 
endowed with no extraordi- 
nary brains, that he never 
did anything extraordina- 
rily brilliant in his life; that 
he simply plugged along do- 
ing the ordinary duties of 
an ordinary employee, al- 
though always striving to 
do more than an ordinary 
amount of work and exer- 
cising more than an average 
amount of loyalty to his 
boss and to his organiza- 
tion. 

He has done nothing, 
Mr. McHugh declares, that 
any fellow of ordinary intel- 
ligence and moderate edu- 
cation cannot do, if he cares 
to apply himself with sufh- 
cient diligence and energy 
and enthusiasm. 

Left both motherless and 
fatherless when a smgll boy, 
he was reared by his grand- 
mother, at Belleville, On- 
tario, where he was born on 
August 29th, 1865; at eight- 
een, he started work in the 
local office of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, at ten dol- 
lars a month; he learned 
telegraphy and other things, 
and was put in charge of 
the freight department at 
an important “division 


Small-Town Men Who Have 
Become Big New Yorkers 


scientiously at their tasks to know that almost all the 
biggest banking positions in the nation are filled by men 
who started humbly with smaller institutions. 

The president of the largest national bank in America, 
Charles E. Mitchell, was born in a small town, and didn’t even 
enter banking until he was thirty. The head of the largest 
trust company in the country, Charles H. Sabin, began work 
as a clerk with a produce dealer. The pilot of the largest 
bank in Chicago, George M. Reynolds, started in a country 
bank as floor-sweeper and errand boy. The head of the second 
largest bank in Chicago. James B. Forgan, migrated from 
Scotiand as an obscure bank clerk. : 

Seward Prosser, the president of the second largest trust 
company in America, sold insurance policies for years before 
he won a foothold on the financial ladder. The most active 
partner in the great house of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
Thomas W. Lamont, is an ex-reporter who had to sweat to 
earn his own education. W. P. G. Harding. the governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, which guides the banking poli- 
cies of the entire country, was originally a bookkeeper in 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Perey H. Johnston, a Kentucky lad who used to light street 
lamps to earn fifty cents a week for his widowed mother; 
Harvey Gibson, a New Hampshire boy who started sweeping 
floors in an express company office; Albert H. Wiggin, a New 
Englander who began work as an office boy before the average 
youth leaves high school; George F. Baker, Sr., a country lad 
who is understood to have been a night watchman in his early 
days—these are among the men who to-day are the heads of 
the largest banks and trust companies in the world’s leading 
financial center, New York City. 


I: WILL encourage millions of men plodding along con- 


was to get them interested 
in spending a good part of 
their spare time in learning 
to like the right kind of lit- 
erature. It was really be- 
cause I had been a great 
reader and a student of 
literature that I got my 
first job and attracted the 
friendly notice and the 
backing of my superior. 
“While at school 
I crammed my head full of 
Greek, Latin, and English 
literature, studied ancient 
history and ancient geogra- 
phy, delved into mathemat- 
ics and, I suppose, earned 
the medal I received on 
graduating from high school. 
I was anxious, of course, to 
eet work; and one of the 
Grand Trunk men, who was 
quite a student and with 
whom T had discussed liter- 
ature and such matters, 


. said he would like to get 


me into his othce. 

“Among other things, I 
learned telegraphy. Very 
soon another clerk left and 
I offered to fill both jobs. I 
did, and had my pay dou- 
bled — from ten dollars to 
twenty dollars a month. 
Next, I was made assistant 
train dispatcher and, a few 
months later, was called 
upon in an emergency to 
(Continued on page 149) 
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He leaned his tall, stooping, careless body against the wall and looked 
at her, carefully, critically. By the Lord Harry, he had been right! 


Copy-Book Stuff 


The story of a girl who was the family drudge 


By Sophie Kerr 


ILLUSTRATIONS RY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


HERE was electricity in the air, 

keen, troubling. Mrs. Cleburne’s 

aying guests, six in all, assem- 

Bled at dinner, were aware of it, 

and ate their delicious orange 

custard in utter silence. They had heard 

the custard cups being thumped down on 

the serving tray out in the pantry. They 

had seen the protruding under lip and 

scared eyes of Regina, the colored wait- 

ress, as she came in. Even the lovely 

quiet of the June evening, and the majesty 

of Mrs. Cleburne herself, her gray hair 

iled in a coronet, her ample figure out- 

ined in a brand-new black-and-white 

voile, her soft slurring Southern voice 

making a somewhat flat obbligato to the 

solo of defiant noises without—even these 
did not reassure the guests. 

The custard being finished, Miss Ed- 
wards and her married sister, Mrs. Wor- 
rell, hurried away to the early show at the 
movies. They did not wait for coffee. 
Mr. Pentz, elderly competent manager of 
Rosenberg’s Shoe Emporium, thought 
he’d just step down to the store and look 
up one or two bad accounts. ° . 

Mr. Bert Green made rio excuses. He 
simply disappeared. Mrs. Ogleby, the 
high-school teacher, also vanished. “I 
have some themes to correct,” she said. 

Remaining at table, therefore, were 
only Mrs. Cleburne, her daughter Mary, 
rechristened Marie by herself, and Alec 
Lowden, who had eaten his custard and 
stayed for coffee, with no apparent cogni- 
zance of the human storm raging so near. 

At twenty, Alec Lowden had set out to 
become the great American painter. He 
had meant to show Sargent and Chase and 
Whistler and Inness and all those chaps 
where they got off. Now, at thirty-two, 
he was a second-rate commercial artist on 
the staff of the Star Advertising Agency, 
doing borders, and lettering. For three 
summers he had come out and spent five 
months at Mrs. Cleburne’s, commuting 
to his work in the city, and was, therefore, 
almost like one of the family. 2 

Marie Cleburne rolled her eyes sig- 
nificantly toward the pantry and said, 
“How did she find out?” 

“Why ... you see...” hesitated Mrs. 
Cleburne... “I had the dress sent out 
C.O.D., I hadn’t quite enough money with 
me; and when it came, I simply said to 
Martha, ‘Let me have ten dollars, dear, 
will you?” And at once she began to be 
disagreeable.” 

“But she gave it to you?” 

“Well,—I’ve got the dress on.” Mrs. 
Cleburne glanced down complacently at 
herself. ““My-dear, I had to have some- 
thing. I was in rags, literally in rags. Tis 
is only a cheap little thing; but after your 
peach-bloom taffeta I felt that I couldn’t 
afford anything better. We mothers must 
be unselfish, Mr. Lowden.” She gave Alec 


Lowden a smiling, sweet glance. 


“I don’t know why she’s so set on going 
to this dance, anyway,” pursued Marie; 
and though the remark seemed irrelevant 
to what had gone before, Mrs. Cleburne 
had no difficulty in correlating them. 

“Martha takes fancies like that some- 
times. And it worries me to death to 
persuade her out of them.” But Mrs. 
Cleburne’s placid face didn’t show a line. 

“Td be glad enough to have her go,” 
conceded Marie. ‘But she’s got no dress, 
and nobody to take her, and I simply 
can’t have her hanging along with me now 
that Gus Kramer—you know what I 
mean, Mother?” 7 

“Is he coming this evening?” asked 
Mrs. Cleburne anxiously. , 

“He said he might be ’round; if he 
comes we’ll go out somewhere in his car.” 


ARIE got up slowly, preparatory to 

leaving the room. If she had ever 
wanted to do anything so strenuous as 
work, and had applied to any theatrical 
manager for a job, she would have been 
described tersely and technically as “‘ Big 
Blonde, Good Show-girl Type.” 

Her mother’s gaze dwelt on her fondly 
as she disappeared. 

“It’s my greatest delight just to look 
at Marie,” she explained to Alec. ‘‘She’s 
exactly what I was at her age, exactly. 
With her face—and her figure—she could 
marry anyone—anyone! If we could only 
afford to go to some really fashionable 
summer resort for just one season, instead 
of slaving away here—” She rose, with 
just a hint of haste. ‘You don’t mind it 
I leave you? Iwant to speak to Marie.” 

“What she really wants is to get from 
under before Martha steps in,” thought 
Alec. Aloud he said, “Oh, I mind, of 
course, Mrs. Cleburne, who wouldn’t? 
But under the circumstances—” He rose 
and bowed ironically low. 

He did not sit down again but walked 
over and flung open the pantry door. 
“Come on in and get your dinner, Mar- 
tha,” he said. “You’ve scared ’em_ all 
away but me. Come in and tell me all 
about the row.” 

The girl who entered and dropped down 
wearily at the table was neither big nor 
blond, nor near to beauty. She was of no 
type, nondescript, medium height, with 
dark, untidy hair, a determined little 
chin, and lips drawn tight as if by habit. 
Her old pink calico dress was faded. 
Her sleeves were rolled up, her collar 
open. Only her eves, almond-shaped, 
with flecks of wicked green and brown in 
their shadowy depths, fringed with heavy 
lashes, intensely alive, intensely unhappy, 
redeemed her from insignificance. 

“I don’t want anything but a cup of 
coffee, Regina,” she said to the waitress. 

“Oh, eat some soup,” urged Lowden. 
“That was wonderful soup to-night. You 


s” 


made it, didn’t you? 


“I got the whole dinner. Amelia Ann 
has gone on strike.” 

“ How come?” 

“Ah, there you have it,” said Martha. 
“My, that soup is good!” 

“Bring some chicken and some rice and 
the fruit salad and hot rolls for Miss 
Martha, Regina,” ordered Lowden. “And 
no coffee—or, if you’re a good girl you. 
might have a little cup, after you’ve eaten 
your dinner.” 

“All right, Mr. Bossy.” 
mocked him. 

“What was all the row about?” asked 
Lowden presently, when Regina had 
brought Martha’s dinner. “Why are you 
on the war path? Everybody sat here 
trembling, expecting to see you enter with 
war cries and tomahawks.” 

“Td ’ve liked to. I have got ’em terror- 
ized, haven’t I? But they stay—they 
stay. That’s my cooking—mine and 
Amelia Ann’s.” 

“You may as well tell me. It’s some- 
thing about your mother’s new dress— 
and that club dance Marie’s going to 
to-morrow night.” 

“So they’ve been talking. Then I sup- 
pose I may, too. It’s a simple story. I 
paid the town tax yesterday and the in- 
surance, and [ hadn’t a red left. And I’d 
promised Amelia Ann ten dollars’ ad- 
vance, for an instalment on her green 
plush furniture set. By digging and scrap- 
ing and stalling off the butcher I got the 
ten dollars, and then Mother went in to 
‘Baltimore, bought that new dress, and 
had it sent out C.O.D. I ought to ’ve 
made her send it back.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“T hardly know. I was so tired and 
there was so much to do, and she cried and 
carried on so. She was in the way, bawl- 
ing round. So I gave her the ten dollars, 
Amelia Ann got stung and went on strike, 
and I had to get dinner. She'll be back 
to-morrow, though.” 

“But what has all this to do with the 
dance to-morrow night?” 


Her big eyes 


SOMETHING pitiful and young flashed 
across Martha's face, and was gone, 
a mere quiver of emotion, instantly sup- 
pressed. "Oh, I got a silly streak. I got 
it into my head, somehow, that Pd like to 
go to that dance—I haven’t been any- 
where for a thousand vears. So I told 
Mother to look around when she was in 
town and sce if she could find a little dress 
for me at the mark-down sales. And— 
and when the box came this afternoon— 
at firse—I thought—that was what it was.” 
She stopped abruptly. Her voice had not 
trembled, byt Alec knew she was afraid it 
would, 

“Oh, well, it really doesn’t matter,” 
she went on, presently. “Id have had 
a dull time, I suppose. But I wouldn’t 
have cared. I’d just have liked to sit and 
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look—lights and music and young people, 
and no clean towels to think about, nor 
grocer’s orders, nor Amelia Ann. Oh, darn 
everything!” 

She laughed. “I had a brain-storm, I 
can tell you. Mother and Marie cringed, 
and as for poor Regina—she cowered ev- 
ery time I touched a butcher knife. Any- 
way, we’ve blown ourselves for a magnifi- 
cent costume for Marie, and she certainl 
ought to be able to make Gus Kramer fall 
when he sees her in it. Oops, my dear! 
She sure do look malicious, as 
Regina says. And if she only 
can get Gus—that’ll be one lia- 
bility written off this establish- 
ment. But Gus is spoiled. 
Being the most eligible lad in 
town, and with the biggest, red- 
dest car, naturally the girls flock 
round him. And Marie, though 
nice to look at, is a poison mush- 
room to talk to—one of the 
deadliest amanitas who ever 
killed a conversation. Pll say 
so. Give me a cigarette, will 
you?” 

“Come outside and smoke it. 
You have to wash the dishes?” 

“No, Regina will. Golly, it’s 
fine to sit down and loaf with a 
sympathetic soul.” 


THE side porch of Mrs. Cle- 
burne’s Select Paying Guest 
Establishment was an agreeable 

lace in the early darkness. 
Two broken slat rockers pro- 
vided comfortable though un- 
stable seats. Honeysuckle vines 
clambered up the dilapidated 
lattice, a screen against the 
street light shining garish across 
the little lawn. 

“There goes your mother 
down the street,” said Lowden. 
“Where’s she off to — the 
movies?” 

“No; going. down to play 
bridge with old Mrs. Granger 
and the Millses. She'll come 
home with‘thirty cents’ win- 
nings, and as pleased as Punch. 
Funny about Mother—she’s 
one of those women who never 
look at the truth, never see it. 
When she was a girl, she thought 
she’d marry money and live ina 
big house, and have lots of 
servants and entertain a lot. 
She married Father, who was as 
poor as, poverty, and hounded 
him into buying this place and let him 
work himself to death trying to pay for it. 
Then we had to take boarders. But it’s all 
the same to Mother. She’s living in a big 
house, even if it is nearly tumbling down; 
she’s got servants—me and Regina and 
Amelia Ann; she has guests—who pay their 
way, to be sure, but what difference does 
that make?” 

“Are you sure,” asked Lowden, “that 
you look at the truth? This dance, for 
instance. Can’t you really go?” 

“Without a man, and without a dress? 
Alec, wake up, the fire alarm’s ringing.” 

“So far as the man’s concerned, Pll take 
you, and glad to. I’ll get the old Tuxedo 
pressed in the morning, and buy a new 
shirt and tie.” 

“Can you dance?” asked Martha. 

“I used to be a good dancer. When I 
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was in Paris— But, lord, why go into 
that—it hurts. Seriously, Martha, let me 
take you to this dance, wherever it is, and 
whatever it is. If it will give you a mo- 
ment’s pleasure, I’ll only be too glad to 
martyr myself,” 

“T don’t mind in the least martyring 
you,” said Martha, ‘‘and I was mean to 
ask you about your dancing. But, even 
so, I can’t go. I’ve only got that old white 
organdie I made myself.” 

“Tt won’t do. You ought never to wear 


“How did you get here?” 
she demanded bluntly 


white, Martha. It’s hideously unbecom- 
ing to you.” 

“Much obliged. Who cares?” 

“Hasn’t Marie got a dress you could 
snitch, in an emergency like this?” 

“Marie would scream till you could 
hear her in Baltimore before she’d let me 
take a rag of hers.” 

“Need she know it—until afterward? 
She can hardly scream when she sees you 
at the dance, before the captious Gus.” 


MARTHA began to laugh. ‘‘Oh, Alec, 
it’s athought! It’s a real bona-fide 
idea! Marie’s got a white crépe de chine 
that will be perfectly all right for me. Pil 
have to hem it up. Marie hasn’t gone in 
for short skirts very strong, you know. She 


says it’s immodest. Also, she is slightly 
knock-kneed.” 


“But it’s white. Hasn’t she got some- 
thing in a brilliant color—flame, or Indian 
red, or orange, or henna?” 

“They don’t suit our dear Marie’s sim- 
ple girlish style. She’s all for cutie-blue 
and sweetie-pink, or virginal white.” 

“Bring down the dress anyway, and 
let me look at it.” 

“I can’t get it yet. Shell see me. She’s 
sitting up-stairs at the front window wait- 
ing for Gus Kramer to come in his car and 
toot the horn for her. Believe me, Alec, 


if any man came for me in his car and sat 
obati and tooted the horn, I’d never 
run out to him, unless maybe I had a full- 
size hard-hitting brick in either hand.” 

“What a little tough you are.” 

“Yes, I am.” The words were snapped 
out with emphasis. “Im full up and fed 
up with trying to run this place on a shoe 
string, and Mother and Marie nothing 
but a pair of parasites. Just when I get 
something laid aside for the plumber, for 
new linen, or to repair the cellar door, dear 
Marie has to have new pumps—fourteen 
dollars, bing; or Mother blows herself to a 
frock, as per to-day. And what do I get? 
Seven days a week of heavy -toil; and if I 
do strike out for a little fun, like this club 
dance to-morrow night, they euchre me 
out of it. Well, pardon my ravings... - 
Listen—there’s the Noble Gustus—” 


_ fantasy. 


Copy-Book Stuff, by SOPHIE KERR 


A low, sporty car stopped well out in 
the street and the song of the hooter was 
heard in the land. They could hear Ma- 
rie’s rush down-stairs, the flattering joy 
of her greeting. Inarticulate gutturals 
replied. The car “chuffed,” slid away. 

“God grant she be inspired to brilliancy 


—until she’s got him,” said Martha pi- 
ously. “Send her a thought-wave, Alec, 
maybe it’ll help the poor old bean to 
spark.” 

“You skip up and get that dress,” 
commanded Lowden. 


E SMILED in the semi-darkness as 

Martha slipped away. Her naïve cyni- 
cism, her hard fight against tremendous 
odds,herunfailingenergy, her handicapped 
eficiency had interested | him from his very 
first sight of her. He was a lazy, selfish 
man, selfish as only the disappointed and 
unsuccessful can be; he loathed taking 
trouble for any other human, but Martha 
struck a spark in him of whimsy, of 
t was amusing him now to 
Imagine her among other young people, 
the commonplace, soft, shallow boya and 
girls that this suburb offered in such 


abundance. He had wondered if she 
would hold her own, dominate them, 
stand out amongst them as unique and 
desirable, or whether her mighty differ- 
ence from them would make them laugh 
at her and neglect her. 

“No—I believe she can put it over, 
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even amongst these little he-and-she 
flappers,” he thought. “Anyway, Pd like 
to see it tried out.” 

Martha appeared with a limp whiteness 
spread on her arm. “Here it is,” she said. 
“Come inside where we can see it.” 

It was a simple enough frock, brocaded 
crépe, milk-white, the color turning Mar- 
tha’s dark skin to an ugly sallowness as 
she held it before her. “Nothing but a 
slip and a sash,” she said. ‘But not bad 
when it’s on, really.” 

Lowden fingered the soft stuff. “It 
ought to be flame-color. The only thing 
to do is to dye it. Got any gasolene?” 

“Now, what is all this?” said Martha. 
“You “can’t dye this dress with gasolene. 
Marie would have a fit.” 

“What does it matter if she has a thou- 
sand fits? Let’s go in for a crime, Martha, 
you and I. Pll dye this dress a color that 
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will simply put the eye out of everything 
at that dance. As for Marie—don’t be 
soft. What can she do? Cry? She’ll only 
get a red nose if she does, and red noses 
are so unbecoming to blondes. Come on, 
I’m in the mood for anything to-night. 
Bring out that gasolene—quick.” 

“We havent got 
any gasolene.” The 
little brown and green 
flecks in Martha’s eyes 
were dancing devils. 
“But say—sınce we 
are going in for crime 
—we might steal it—” 
She nodded toward 
the neighboring house. 
“Mr. Penny usually 
keeps an emergency 
gallon or so in his 
garage. They’ve gone 
out to-night.” 

Across the narrow 
unmown side lawn 
they went, laughing, 
breathless. The doors 
of the Penny garage 
were wide open and 
theobliging streetlight 
lit the interior fairly 
well. 

“Tfthey should come 
and catch us!” cried 
Martha. “Mrs. Penny 
doesn’t like me, any- 
way!” 


BUT they regained 
the shelter of the 
dining-room safely 
with a bowlful of the 
odorous fluid. “Now, 
wait,” commanded 
Alec. He ran up-stairs 
like a boy, pulled out 
his trunk, and» began 
a terrific rummaging 
therein. Ah—at the 
very bottom he found 
it, the old tin box, a 
queer little casket to 
hold dead hope and 
abandoned ambition. 
He opened it and fin- 
gered. the tubes of 
color, rejecting this 
one, choosing that. At 
last he had three, and 
banged the tin box 
shut, pushed it down 
out of sight. The 
mere touch of the paints gave him a thrill. 

He squeezed paint into the gasolene, 
first from one tube, then another. He 
stirred, evenly, patiently. The colorless 
fluid became red, then changed to a fiery 
orange. He added vermilion. Now it was 
flame, hue of sunsets, of great falling coals 
from smoldering logs, or the wild spurts 
of hot color that one sees when the flare 
of converters leaps into the blackness of 
night. 

“Glory,” said Martha; “Pll look like 
a hula girl!” 

Lowden did not reply. Speculatively 
he watched his brew, squeezing, stirring, 
trying the tint on an old dust cloth, sal- 
vaged from the pantry. At last he spoke, 
triumphantly, authoritatively. 

“Give me the dress.” 

He dipped it in, swirled it round and 
round, lifted it and (Continued on page 120) 
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People Do Love to See Their 


Names in the Paper 


Rich and poor, small-town folks and city celebrities—all of 
them like to have their doings chronicled in print. 
Some of the experiences of a country editor 


By William W. Loomis 


AM a country editor. For more than 

twenty years I have been running 

small-town newspapers. And I can 

tell you one thing which every editor 

knows, whether fiis paper is a little 
weekly with a circulation of two thousand, 
or a metropolitan daily bought by half a 
million. 

The thing which all editors know is this: 
People like to see their names in print. Some 
of them pretend that 
they don’t, but I can’t 
believe there are any 
genuine exceptions. 

That is the reason 
there are fifteen thousand 
newspapers published in 
the United States. If the 
personal news were 
omitted from these pa- 
pers, half of them would 
go out of business. 

Some years ago, I took 
charge of a paper in a 
little Iowa town. At 
eleven o’clock the night 
before my first issue was 
printed, I was routed out 
of bed to receive a news 
item which two ladies 
wished me to include in 
the paper. They apolo- 
gized for getting me up 
in the middle of the 
night, but they were 
afraid they would be too 
late if they waited until 
morning. 

You can see how im- 
portant the item was— 
to them. It was the 
thrilling information that 
they had spent the day 
ina SER pa town! 
To be sure, it had been 
only a three-mile jour- 
ney. But that item be- 
longed in our paper just 
as Mrs. Astorbilt’s sail- 
ing for Europe belongs 
in a New York paper. fe 
isn’t “small-town stuff” 
—this wanting to see 
your name in print. Human nature is the 
same, whether at Four Corners or on 
Fifth Avenue. 

A few days after the night call of the 
two ladies, a farmer came into our office 
to stop his paper. He gave no reason at 
first. I had to talk weather and crops and 
live stock and markets before he finally 
thawed out enough to admit that the 
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paper might be all right, but he had taken 
it for two years and his name had never 
been in it once. 

A feature writer on a great Chicago 
daily lives in one of the suburbs where 
we publish a local paper. Every week this 
writer’s articles are avucad, and it is no 
novelty for him to see his name blazoned 
across three or four columns; but when 
the local paper failed to mention a visit 
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of the stork to his home he stopped his 
subscription with a violent verbal Pama 
that is still remembered. 

On the other hand, a request is often 
made to keep something out of the paper; 
but there is always a good reason for this. 
It isn’t simply due to a retiring disposition. 

For instance, a woman sometimes asks 
us not to mention her little company. “It 


As president of 


was just a few of the neighbors in to spend 
the evening. You see, I am indebted 
to so many people that they might be 
offended if they saw by the paper that I 
was entertaining.” 3 

When it comes to having pictures printed 
in the paper there is occasionally -one 
who does not want it, but the great 
majority of people are flattered (even 
though they don’t admit it) and buy from 
a dozen to a hundred 
extra copies to mail to 
distant friends and rela- 
tives. It is this trait of 
human nature that 
makes possible and prof- 
itable the “write-up” 
editions. 

Sometimes a man is 
reluctant about bringing 
in his photograph, but no 
such modesty deters his 
wife. If the picture is 
to be used in connection 
with some recognition 
that has been given 
friend husband, she'll 
stop in the midst of her 
baking, or leave her com- 
pany at dinner, to dig up 
the desired photograph. 
The social climbers not 
only bring in their pic- 
tures but frequently of- 
fer to pay almost any 
price to have them 
printed on the society 
page. 

Photographs and snap- 
shots are brought in to 
every newspaper office 
with requests to have 
them printed, when there 
is no news value con- 
nected with them that 
would justify the cost of 
a cut or the use of the 
space it would occupy. 

While I was editing a 
daily paper in central 
Iowa a few years ago, a 
friend came in with the 
photograph of a cousin 
who had just been graduated from an 
Eastern university, and wanted his picture 
printed. Inquiry showed that the young 
man had done nothing conspicuous in any 
way at the university; he had never visited 
in our city, and was not known to a single 
family except these cousins. There were 
at least a dozen “home” boys and girls 
graduating that spring from various col- 
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leges and universities, but we did not think 
of using their pictures. Yet this man was 
highly offended because we did not see fit 
to havea half-tone made of his unknown 
cousin. 

More small-town stuff? Not at all. A 
Chicago business man connected with a 
big wholesale house once brought out a 
half-tone and asked us to run it in one 
of our papers. The occasion was his 
appointment as a member of the enter- 
tainment committee for a trade conven- 
tion. The meeting was of no local interest 
and the man was not known personally to 
half a dozen readers, but he wanted his 
picture printed and we printed it. By no 
twist could we give it a local news value, 
but he had done so many favors for us we 
could not turn him down. We knew what 
he wanted—he wanted to mail copies of 
the paper “back home,” to show the peo- 

le he had really made good in the city. 
cn in Chicago there was small chance 
of his ever having his-picture 
in one of the big city dailies; 
so he fell back on us. 


NEWSPAPER office is 
always looked upon as 
a bureau of useful informa- 
tion. For a time I kept a 
memorandum of questions 
that were asked outside of 


business routine. Here are 
a few examples: 
What time does the Père 


Marquette train leave Chicago 
for Grand Haven? 

Has Ohio got a state flower 
and, if so, what is it? 

What does it cost to take an 
auto by boat from Detroit to 
Buffalo? 

What was the popular vote 
for Roosevelt in 1912? 

Why don’t the police stop 
from 


people cutting across 
lawns? 
How can I garnishee the 


wages of a man who owes me 
sixteen dollars? 

Whats the population of 
Havana? 


One night I was called out 
of bed by, someone who 
wanted to know who said 
“Millions for defense, but 
not one cent for tribute.” 
Another night my dreams 
were disturbed to have me 
settle a bet as to Wilson's 
exact age when he was 
elected to the Presidency. 

A most amazing request for information 
was from a woman who came to the office 
one day to see if we could tell her when 
her baby was born. She had forgotten 
the date, but she knew we had printed 
an item about it some two years before, 
and thought of course we would remember 
it. Six different papers are edited and 
printed in our office every week; but the 
mother who had forgotten the birthday of 
her only child was quite surprised that 
we had to refer to our files before we could 
give her the desired information. 

Last summer a man drove up to the 
ofice and asked us the road to Oklahoma. 
We had known the man for several years 
and thought he was kidding, but he was in 
earnest and was actually starting on a 
trip without the first idea of how far it 
was or how long it would take. We 


‘roast’ the offending official. 
the man to assume ‘responsibility y for the 
statements, 
chances are he will be indignant, 
ing you emphatically he does not want 
his name brought into it. He wants to sit 
in the background and watch the paper 
roast someone who, in all probability, was 
doing a disagreeable duty when he of- 
fended the citizen.” 


asked him if he didn’t have a road map or 
route book. He said he hadn’t, for he 
supposed we could direct him, so Mr. 
Nickless, my partner—always ready to 
oblige—told him the best road was to go 
two miles south of town, turn to the right 
and keep straight ahead till he got there. 

About a week later we met the man on 
the street and asked him about his trip. 
He explained in all seriousness that down 
by Galesburg he must have got off the 

road, for he struck some bad going, and 
after blowing up a couple of tires had 
decided to return home. 

The press matter that floods a news- 
paper office every week is amazing: 
columns of political articles from national 
andstateheadquarters; automobile “news” 
by the bale; moving picture stories; theat- 
rical notes; ready-made reviews of new 
books; interviews with politicians; speeches 
by Wall Streec fnanciers, and propaganda 
of a dozen different interests plainly 


They Want the Editor to 


Do the “Roasting” 


EXT to the press agent and the 
free-publicity seeker, to test the 
editor’s patience, is the fellow who wants 
you to rake someone over the coals,” 
Mr. Loomis. 


and sign the article, 


camouflaged as public-spirited movements. 
Recently, the city editor on one of the 
Milwaukee dailies kept tab on the pub- 
licity mail matter that came to his desk 
ina month. It amounted to 14,000 pieces 
of mail, and many envelopes contained 
several articles. This means 538 pieces of 
mail every week day, and if the editor 
were not interrupted and did nothing else 
but read his mail, and allowed a minute for 
each article (many of them several columns 
long), it would take him practically nine 
hours to clear his desk for the next day’s 
instalment. Similar conditions prevail in 
every newspaper office in the country. 
This represents only the publicity mat- 
ter that comes by mail. The editor's time 
is taken up and his patience tried by the 
le who come in person to beg or to 
Putt him to use their dope. In addition 


says 
“The mayor, the chief of 
police, the superintendent of schools, or 
someone else giv es offense; and straight- 


If you ask 


inform- 
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to the regular publicity agents are the 
well-meaning citizens with hobbies to ride. 

The other day an enthusiastic stamp 
collector wanted to write for us a series of 
articles dealing with his hobby, and took 
it as a personal affront when we had to 
decline his offer. A lady who recently 
became interested in theosophy was highly 
offended when we refused her a column a 
week for articles on the subject. A friend 
was greatly disappointed when we side- 
stepped his suggestion that he contribute 
two columns each week showing how the 
principles which Adam Smith had laid 
down in the “Wealth of Nations” could 
be applied in solving all the economic and 
industrial problems of the present day. 

Hardest of all to turn down are the 
people who want free publicity for enter- 
tainments, bazars, church dinners, socia- 
bles, and a thousand and one like enter- 
prises. Because the money is to be used 
for a worthy cause they think the editor 
should give them the pub- 
licity they seek. 

A few years apo we started 
a paper in a suburb near 
Chicago. It was a small 
town, and several would-be 
publishers had exchanged 
money for experience in 
trying to establish papers 
there. ‘They ed. any- 
thing and everything that 
was handed in, regardless of 
its news value or its adver- 
tising character, and the 
public had come to look 
upon a local paper as a sort 
of bulletin board where they 
could get unlimited pub- 
licity for nothing. 


HE bars had to be up or 

down, and so when the 
next notice came in boosting 
a church supper and sale, we 
called up the lady in charge, 
telling her it was an adver- 
tisement and would have to 
be paid for. We tried to ex- 
plain that the article was 
written for the purpose of 
persuading people to attend, 
and thereby add to the 
profits of the affair. The 
lady was very indignant, i in- 
sisting it, was ‘just an item 
of news,” and told us we 
might just as well stop pub- 
lishing our paper right then 
if we thought the people 
would stand for such policies and, besides, 
we ought to be glad to help the church. 
We replied that we were glad to help the 
churches—ran notices of their services 
every week, and in the course of the year 
gave many columns to their affairs; they 
were given a special rate and we figured 
the notice would cost eighty cents. ‘The 
lady could not or would not see our point, 
and loudly insisted that the notice “had 
to be printed as news.” This is no way to 
get a concession from a publisher, and the 
paper was printed without that particular 
item of “news. 

The committee that came to see us from 
this particular church set a new record in 
the use of high explosives. When we had 
wanted to charge for their notice it had 
been “strictly news,” but now the ladies 
declared it was (Continued on page 154) 


way the aggrieved citizen hurries to “the 
_hewspaper “office and urges the editor to 


the 


Stella had almost forgotten what a cocktail tasted like. How it did bring back the good old 
happy days, when everybody admired and flattered, just as Alfred Munn was doing now 


“TIl never go groveling to Stephen Dallas for money as 
long as I live! I'll tell you that! I’ve got some pride” 


tella Dallas 


The story of a great love 
By Olive Higgins Prouty 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. 


The Story So Far 
Lo DALLAS and her mother are at a summer hotel. It is a fashionable hotel, but they 


have the cheapest of rooms, up under the roof. Laurel is a finc, serious girl of thirteen, 
seeing people and happenings with clear eyes; capable of taking care of herself; serene even under 
the snubs of the fashionable; alWays beautifully dressed by her indulgent and somewhat vulgar 
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mother. Mrs. Dallas is devoted to her daughter, and passionately determined that in dress and 


education the girl shall have the best. 
and living apart. 


It appears that the father and mother are mismated 


Laurel goes to the city for the regular yearly visit to her father, whom she adores. She reads 
all that he suggests; she loves the same sports—horscback riding, camping, and canoeing; she is 


fond of the same music and the same sort of beautiful things in art. 


cultivation and refinement. 
own tastes and interests. 


Stephen Dallas is a man of 


In her short visits he gives his growing daughter all he can of his 


this visit the father suggests that Laurel spend a few days with Mrs. Morrison, a charming 


woman whom she had seen the previous year. 


They motor down on Long Island. 


Laurel has 


never seen such a lovely home or such a hostess, who welcomes her with open arms. On coming 


front he 
Mrs. Morrison at a tea table. 


r room, after their arrival, Laurel peeps into the drawing-room. 


She sees the beautiful 


There are three boys in the room, the smallest sitting in her 


father’s lap. As J.aurel looks in she sees her father gazing over the head of the little chap at 
Mrs. Morrison. The look in his eyes was unmistakable to one trained in movie close-ups. She 
realizes that her father is in Jove with this charming woman. Suddenly Laurel feels like a stran- 


pne she longs for her mother; a strong feeling of loyalty sweeps over her. 
orms in her mind plans of escape from the house. 


In that instant she 
She realizes that she has money, and that if 


she could creep away through the bushes and go to the city, she might get back to her mother, 
for whom she has a strong emotion of defensive sympathy. 
. Thespresent instalment takes up the story at this point. 


AUREL stirred, moved a foot. Mrs. 
Morrison looked back over her 
shoulder. 

“Oh! Come here, Laurel!” she 
exclaimed at sight of her, and 

reached out her arm. 
Again Laurel glanced toward the open 
door, up the stairs, then back to the room. 
“Come and pass this tea to your 
father,” said Mrs. Morrison. Her arm 
was still stretched out, waiting for Laurel 


to step within its circle. Slowly Laurel 
moved forward into the picture before 
her. 


“This is Laurel, boys,” said Mrs. Mor- 
rison, and keeping her arm about Laurel, 
holding her gently, not giving her a chance 
to go through the agony of a series of curt- 
sies, she went on: “These are your friends, 
Laurel. Cornelius, over there by the 
piano, is the oldest. Con, we call him for 
short. Dane comes next. Great Dane, 
they call him at school. but I call him 
little Dane. The little boy in your father’s 
lap is Frederick. Rick is his nickname. 
We haven’t any little girl for you, Lau- 
rel,” she sighed. 

How lucky! No girls! Boys weren’t 
half so cruel. | 

“And now,” Mrs. Morrison broke off, 
“here is the tea for your father, and a 
plate and a napkin. Con, will you pass 
the sandwiches? Get down, Rick, and run 
and get your rabbit, and bring it in and 


show it to Laurel. And, Dane, take ae 
out. Mack,” she explained to Laurel, “i 

not fond of Mercedes’s society; Mercedes 
being the rabbit,” she smiled. 

There was no second occasion for Lau- 
rel to feel on the outside, a spectator, look- 
ing on. There was no second occasion for 
her to consider escape. Even the revela- 
tion of what she had discovered on her 
father’s face as he had gazed at Mrs. Mor- 
rison faded into insignificance under Helen 
Morrison's gentle management. Laurel 
and the boys were all busy in no time, each 
moving about on some errand or other. 
There wasn't a chance for pause or em- 
barrassment. The same rare insight and 
understanding which made Helen Morri- 
son’s dinner parties such a success, was 
quite as reliable with children, or with 
servants, or with the factory girls at the 
settlement house in which she was inter- 
ested. Not only did everybody with 
whom Helen Morrison worked and played 
get on beauufully with des, they got on 
beautifully with each other, too. And yet 
she seemed to make no effort at adjusting 
herself to the various ages, groups, and 
classes with which she came in contact. 
That was why she was so successful with 
Laurel. It was her apparent unawareness 
that she was saying or doing the diplo- 
matic thing that broke through the bar- 
rier of silence and reserve which Laurel 
hid behind whenever she met strangers. 


The women whom Laurel met when vis- 
iting her father never by any chance, even 
indirectly, referred to her mother. It 
would have been “a break” if they had. 
Laurel knew that. But Mrs. Morrison 
made such “a break.” Mrs. Morrison 
referred to her mother, and the very first 
night, too, scarcely an hour after her 
father had said good-by. 

‘They were up-stairs together unpack- 
ing Laurel’s trunk, that had arrived before 
her. No lady’s maid assisted at the task. 
In fact, Laurel had begun to wonder if any 
servants existed in this household. Mrs. 
Morrison alone helped her, carefully hang- 
ing dress after dress in a closet near by, 
and exclaiming over each one—what a 
charming model this one; what a lovely 
color that. Like jonquils one; like violets 
another; like a meadow spotted with tiny 
daisies, a certain English print. 


ie Ww AS when she was hanging up the last 
dress in the closet that she remarked, “I 
think your mother has beautiful taste, 

aurel.” + 

Laurel looked up quickly. She had re- 
plied so far by only necessary es es, 
thank-yous” and “no, thank-yous’” to 
Mrs. Morrison, and u if-you-pleases” — 
that sort of thing; but now she exclaimed, 
“My mother has the most beautiful taste 
in the world!” 

She didn’t know she was going to say 
just that, nor that her words were going 
to rush out in such an unfamiliar fashion. 
She blushed. But Mrs. Morrison didn’t 
seem to think her reply odd. She didn’t 
even locok at her. 

“Talways wanted a little girl,” she said. 
“Irs such fun to dress them. I can see 
your mother has had great fun getting all 
your pretty things to match and blend.” 

Later, when Laurel asked her which 
dress she should put on for dinner, Mrs. 
Morrison replied, “Why, I don't know. 
Which dress do you think your mother 
would have you put on?” 

She kept on referring to her mother 

casually, like that, right along. Her frank 
and open recognition of her mother as a 
human being, and a human being, too, not 
unlike her lovely self, warmed Laurel, 
thawed out her mistrust and fear. 

Before twenty-four hours had passed 
Laurel was worshiping Mrs. Morrison 
with that admiring kind of worship that a 
young girl, not quite a child and yet not 
quite a woman, often feels for some stran- 
ger who has struck just the right spot in 
her nature to call it forth. 

She didn’t talk very much at first. She 
wus too engrossed observing unfamiliar 
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surroundings and 
watching Mrs. Mor- 
rison. The ways and 
habits of a private 
home were very cu- 
rious. For instance, 
you were introduced 
to the servants. A 
maid in spick-and- 
span gray and white 
did appear finally. 
“Hannah,” Mrs. 
Morrison said to 
her, “this is our 
uest, Miss Laurel. 
aurel, Hannah is 
the one to ask if 
there’s anything you 
want. She is a fairy. 
You’ve only to make 
a wish out loud be- 


fore her, and it 
comes true.” 
AND the waysand 


habits of a lady 
in a private home 
were curious, too— 
at least Mrs. Morri- 
son’s were curious. 
Marveling, Laurel 
observed the light- 
ning speed with 
which she dressed. 
It seemed to Laurel 
that she was a fairy, 
too, for she had only 
to wish herself ready 
for dinner, or break- 
fast, or lunch, and 
she was ready, in- 
side of ten minutes. 

It was fascinating 
to watch her do her 
hair. She would 
take four or five 
hairpins from it, 
shake her head till 
the hair fell soft to 
her shoulders, brush 
the shining mass 
hastily a minute, 
twist it up, and 
stick the four or 
five hairpins back 
again, hardly look- 
ing into the mirror 
at all. 

Laurel had 
thought Mrs. Mor- 
rison lovely to look 
at the first time she 
saw her a year ago, 
at the hotel; but 
ladies were often 
lovely to look at 
when they were dressed up. The amaz- 
ing thing about Mrs. Morrison was that 
she was bvely to look at always, even in 
the early morning, even before she got up! 
She wasn’t young. At least she had a few 
gray hairs. You didn’t see them till she 
let her hair down. 

She had beautiful hair—dark, almost 
black. At night, beneath the strong light 
of the silk-shaded lamp by the piano, it 
was like the breast of a dark-feathered 

igeon in the sunshine, iridescent. She had 
long, slender fingers, very white, and long 
slender arms, and a long slender neck. 
The line of her neck in pene had just the 


same curve from her throat to the tip of 
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Questions Laurel had long wanted to know the answers to crowded to her lips: 
Why don’t they live together? Why aren’t people nice to my mother? And why 


her chin (which was usually lifted) as the 
lady’s in the moon. And she did her hair 
low, just like the lady in the moon, and it 
fluffed the same way, too, about her brow 
and ears, for she wore no net. She was 


like moonlight in lots of ways, Laurel con- . 


cluded. Almost no color at all in her 
cheeks. And the dress she wore the first 
evening was pale yellow. And she didn’t 
wear a single ornament to brighten it up. 

Occupying the same room with Mrs. 
Morrison, it took much less time than 
otherwise for Laurel’s shyness to wear 
away. Perhaps Mrs. Morrison was aware 
with what amazing rapidity the homely 
processes of dressing built up an intimacy. 


But, whether or not her motive was to 
win her way into Laurel’s confidence the 
more quickly, or simply to take every pre- 
caution in guarding the child against 
homesickness, twice the number of hours 
spent in the drawing-room or the garden 
would not have been sufficient to estab- 
lish the degree of familiarity which made 
it possible for Laurel to put into words 
many of her questions and wonderings 
before she had been three days a guest of 
Mrs. Morrison. ` 

“Have you a permanent?” she asked 
bluntly the third morning, as she sat 
gazing at Mrs. Morrison, seated before 
the altar-like dressing table with nothing 


Stella Dallas, by Otive HiacGins Prouty 


“Why are my mother and father different from other mothers and fathers? 
are they nice to my father?’’ But she didn’t allow one of them to escape. Not yet 


on it but two candlesticks and an old 
silver box, and four or five tortoiseshell 
hairpins. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Morrison replied smiling. 
“But net the kind you mean. I was born 
with mine.” 

Still gazing, Laurel inquired a moment 
later, “Don’t you ever use rouge, or an 
eyebrow pencil?” 

“ee No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Why?” 

“No reason. I was onl wondering.” 
Then, after a pause, laurel a “I 
think you’d be lovely with pink cheeks.” 

“I would be nicer, wouldn’t I?” she 


agreed, and she stuck in the last hairpin, 
got up, gathered a few soft muslin things 
from a drawer near by (she put on clean 
clothes every morning—her laundry bill 
must be terrific), and, wrapped ’round 
in a lemon-colored, china silk kimono, 
passed into one of the little twin bath- 
rooms adjoining, and closed the door. 

Laurel heard the click of enamel handles 
being turned, the violent gush of a stream 
of water in the marble shower bath, and a 
second or two later, or so it seemed, Mrs. 
Morrison reappeared, as fresh as a pond 
lily in her crisp lingerie. 

Laurel inquired of her, “If you think 
you'd be nicer with pink cheeks, then why 
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don’t youmake them 
pink?” 

“Oh, it takes such 
a lot of time,” 
laughed Mrs. Mor- 
rison. “And then, 
besides,” she added, 
“I would always be 
petting thefn spoiled. 

like to be outdoors 
so much, digging in 
the garden, ri ing 
horseback, ompin 
with the boys i ina 
sorts of weather. If 
I did use rouge, 
Laurel,” she went 
on more seriously, 

“and an eyebrow 
pencil, as en sug- 
gested, should 
want to tio it ex- 
quisitely, like an 
„artist, so that no 
one’s sense of beauty 
could ssibly be 
enda 

“Offended?” 

“Yes. To some 
people paint and 
powder on the hu- 
man face is distaste- 
ful.” 

“Ts it?” 

“Like paint and 
powder on the petals 
of a flower, I sup- 
pose.” 

There was a long 
pause. 

“Oh!” said Lau- 


rel, pondering. 


'THE nextday Lau- 
rel asked Mers. 
Morrison if she had 
ever seen her mother. 
Her mother’s name 
by then was men- 
tioned with perfect 
ease between them. 
“No, I never have, 
‘Laurel,? said Mrs. 
Morrison. “Tell me 
about her.” They 
were walking in the 
garden. “Is she like 
you?” 
“Oh, no,? said 
Laurel. “She’s not 
the least like me. 
She hasn’t a single 
freckle. And her 
hair is yellow. She 
was born with it 
yellow, like you with 
your permanent.” Which was true. Mrs. 
Dallas had not tampered with the color 
of her hair. “Her eyes,” Laurel went on, 
“are blue—the color of the little blue 
pitcher you said was delft that you used 
one morning at breakfast. And her skin 
is like the cream in It.’ 

“She must be lovely!” 

“Oh, she is! She is!” flashed Laurel. 

“Haven’t you her picture?” 

“No. Not here.” After a pause Laurel 
added gravely, “I never bring her picture 
to New York when I come to see my 
father.” 

It was the first reference she had made 
to the relation that (Continued on page 72) 


The Experiences 
Of a Boarding-House Keeper 


ANY people seem to think 
that running a boarding- 
house brings one into contact 
with mean people. I have 
kept a boarding-house in New 

York for thirty years, and in that time I 
have met all kinds of people, lots of splen- 
did ones and some mean ones. I have 
found that a boarding-house keeper has 
to know how to cope with the “dead 
beats” who would never pay their bills 
if they could get out of it. 

Some time ago, a man and his wife 
came to board with me, and for several 
weeks they paid their bill promptly. Then 
the man claimed to have lost his position, 
and their bill ran to over seventy-five dol- 
lars. When I insisted that the bill should 
be paid the man became angry, and said: 

“Very well, I shall borrow the money 
and pay you to-morrow.” 

The way in which he spoke made me 
suspect that he did not mean to pay his 
bill the next day, and that he might try 
to leave the house without my knowing it. 
So I went to his room and took his dress 
suit from the clothes closet, 

That night he and his wife packed; and 
when I got up in the morning they were 
gone. I never expected to see them again, 
but ten days later the man rang the bell. 

“You remember,” he said, “that before 
we left I promised you I would return and 
pay what we owed you inside of a week.” 

“You didn't do any such thing,” I told 
him. . 

“You must have forgotten,” he replied. 
“I came to tell you that I am sorry to 
disappoint you, but I shall certainly pay 
you next week.” 

Then he asked me if I had come across 
his dress suit, and I told him I had. He 
said that he had “forgotten” it, and 
asked if I would let him have it, as he and 
his wife were going to a reception that 
very evening, where he was expecting to 
meet the man for whom he was to start 
work the following week. If I would not 
let him have the suit he could not attend 
the function, as it was a formal affair. 
‘Then he told me a long story about the 
hard luck he had had, and if I had be- 
lieved him that story would certainly have 
wrung my heart. 

I had already put him down as a “dead 
beat” and didn’t want to be bothered with 
him any more, so I gave him the suit. I 
figured, also, that in letting him have it I 
was bound to come out even. After I had 
done him that favor he would pay me; or, 
if he didn’t, I would know for sure that I 
didn’t need to feel sorry for his hard luck. 
He went away with his dress suit, and I 
never heard from him again. 

A good many boarding-house keepers 
have a reputation for being close and 
mean, but most of them don’t deserve it. 
‘They are always being called upon to do 
something for someone out of the good- 
ness of their hearts, and very often they 
do it, too. On more than one occasion I 
have befriended a person who has not 
meant to deal fairly with me. 


A few years ago, a girl who told me she 
was employed as secretary to a business 
man took one of the best rooms I had in 
the house. At the end of the week, when 
I asked her to pay her board, she said that 
her mother was ill and that she had sent 
home all the money she had. The next 
week she told me that her employer was 
out of town, so that she had not received 
her salary check. The next time I asked 
her about it she said she was unable to 
pay because the check she was expecting 
from home had not come. 

I have found that people who do not 
mean to pay you are very fertile in invent- 
ing a variety of excuses why they cannot. 
So at the end of the second week I asked 
this girl to leave my house, which she did. 
One evening a few days later, she came 
back to see me and asked if I would let 
her sit up all night in the parlor, as she 
had no money and nowhere to go. 

She admitted that she was not em- 
ployed in a business office but that she 
was a cabaret singer out of employment. 
I offered to let her work in the house to 
pay for her board and room, but refused 
to let her sit up all night in the parlor. 
She cried, but refused to do housework. 
So I gave her money enough to keep her 
for two or three days, and I think that 
was all I was called upon to do, for, from 
my point of view, nothing is meaner than 
for a person to go to a boarding-house to 
stay when he knows he cannot or does not 
mean to pay. 


HAVE found, however, that the great 

majority of people mean to deal fairly. 
Not once in thirty vears has anyone in 
whom I have really reposed conhdence 
disappointed me. 

At one time my boarding-house was in 
a section of the city where there were 
several hospitals, and I had as many as 
fifteen doctors boarding with me. Some of 
them were doctors on hospital staffs and 
others were doctors from small com- 
munities who had come to New York to 
continue their studies. Some of the doc- 


tors from small towns seemed far from 


prosperous, but I never hesitated to take 
them in. I knew they had come to New 
York because they were anxious to do the 
best they could by the people they served 
back home, and I had no doubt they would 
deal squarely by me. Only one doctor has 
ever left my house owing me a cent. 

This man came from a little town in 
Texas. He was very poorly dressed, and 
somewhat countrified in appearance. He 
left my house after a long illness owing 
me two hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
which he said he would pay as soon as he 
was able. That was six years ago. Until 
recently he had not recovered his health 
and was unable to practice. The other day 
I received a letter in which he enclosed a 
postal money order for a hundred dollars, 
and the letter said he expected to be able 
to pay the balance with interest on the 
whole amount in two months. 

‘The first boarding-house I had was a 


small one in Brooklyn with only ten or 
twelve renting rooms. Twenty years ago 
I moved to the heart of New York on 
Manhattan Island, and I have been there 
ever since. I seldom have fewer than fif- 
teen or twenty people boarding with me 
in the summer, and in winter I often have 
as many as thirty or thirty-five. 

I can’t say that the life of a boarding- 
house keeper is spent on any bed of roses, 
but since I have taken boarders there 
never has been but one night when I did 
not have a real bed to sleep on. That 
came about in a curious way: 


NE of my boarders was a young man 

who was paying me only seven and a 
half dollars a week and who was occupying 
a room that was really big enough for two. 
T had let him have it with the understand- 
ing that if another unobjectionable board- 
er came along they should share the room 
together. 

One day I showed this room to a man 
who was looking for very low-priced ac- 
commodations, and explained to him that 
he would have to share it with another 
occupant. He said that was all right and 
agreed to come. As he was moving in that 
evening from a suburb and expected to 
arrive late, I gave him a key. Then, as I 
was going to the theatre that evening, I 
left a note on the pincushion to the young 
man already occupving the room explain- 
ing what I had done. 

At two o'clock in the morning I was 
awakened by a terrible racket, and I lo- 
cated the noise as coming from the room 
occupied by my two boarders. When I 
knocked on their door the noise inside was 
so great that they did not hear me; but I 
could hear what they were saying. They 
were accusing each other of taking up too 
much room m the bed. 

Then I entered; and from the look of 
the room | could tell they had come to 
blows. Two chairs were overturned, the 
cloth of the center table had been dragged 
to the floor, and my boarders, in their 
pajamas, were angrily facing each other 
as though teady to use their fists again. 

“Why didn’t you let me know that you 
had put another man in my room?” de- 
manded my first boarder. 

Then I saw that he had not discovered 
my note. When I showed it to him, he 
said, “Anyhow, I’m not going to sleep in 
the same bed with this man. He wants his 
half out of the middle.” 

“And I'm not going to share any room 
with this fellow,” said the new boarder. 
**He’s the worst snorer I ever heard.” 

The trouble seemed to have started 
when the second boarder, some time after 
midnight, had climbed into bed alongside 
the first occupant, who was already sound 
asleep, without even stopping to introduce 
himself. They had had a few words right 
at the start, but had agreed to try it out 
for a night. Later, when my fant boarder 
had found himself crowded out on the 
edge, he had awakened the new boarder 
to complain. The second boarder had re- 


re et a o 
ee 


plied not very courteously, “Oh, go to 
sleep and don’t snore so loud.” —_ 
hereupon, my first boarder had slid 
over against the wall, braced himself, put 
his feet in the back of the second boarder 
and pushed him out on the floor. This had 
started the racket which awakened me. 
There was not a vacant room in the 
house at the time, and I finally settled the 
matter by making up my own bed for the 
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a sofa in the sitting-room. In the morning 
the new boarder left, but the young fellow 
stayed and had his room to himself. Since 
that experience I have never asked 
strangers to share the same room. 
Generally my boarders get along very 
well together, but I have found that mem- 
bers of the same family are more likely to 
have violent quarrels than those who are 
not related... The worst family quarrel 
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some years ago when I had among m 
boarders a well-to-do inventor, his wife 
and daughter. 

The inventor’s wife was learning the 
millinery trade. She confided in methat she 
had determined upon this course because 
she must have some means of supporting 
herself and daughter, and she did not know 
how long she»would be able to continue 
living with her husband, who was exceed- 


new boarder, while I finished the night on 


that ever happened in my house occurred 


ingly jealous. (Continued on page 131) 


Sid Says: 


“Boy wonders” often slip—and have to 
start all over again 


periences on the opposite page, speaks of the 
young who sometimes come to the great city 
with brilliant hopes, only to suffer disillusionment and 


[Tv boarding-house keeper, who relates herex 


failure. 


The other day a successful New York business man, 
thirty-eight years old, told me the amusing story of his 
first coming to New York. It was back in 1903 when he 
was nineteen years old. At the time he was living in a 
small Kentucky city. The success he had attained was 
really remarkable. He was a life insurance agent and 
he was making $2,500 a year—a lot of money, consider- 
ing his age—more money than any of the other young 


fellows in town were making. 


He was fond of horses and had a handsome rig. He 


took the girls out riding and was quite the 
swell of the town. Then he gave birth to 


his big idea! It all started from seeing a 
“conversational sofa,” sometimes known 
as the “‘téte-4-téte’’—one of these pieces 
of furniture that provide two seats facing 
each other. Why not put the “conversa- 


tional sofa” on wheels? Then a young 
man could take his girl out driving and 
have the young lady right 
where he could look into 
her eyes. Great concep- 
tion! Marvelous inven- 
tion! Our hero decided at 
once to take New York 
by storm with his won- 


derful scheme. He threw up his $2,500 job, made draw- 
ings of his idea, drew out of the bank his savings of 
$600, and started for New York. He made one stop, 
in Pittsburgh, to see his father and mother. They 
greeted him with the looks usually accorded to the 
loony—told him he was a fool and had better turn 
‘around and go back to Kentucky. But of course he 


heard them not. 


At this point stop and look at the drawing: There it 
is, the original, dug up for this occasion and loaned to 
me. It was never printed before. Anybody who sees 
anything in it of value can go ahead and steal it now— 
yet nineteen years ago its owner kept it under lock and 
key and thought that it might be worth millions. 

Arriving in New York our hero put up at the old Astor 


House. In the moming he walked across City Hall 
Square and talked about his plans guardedly with a cop 
on Brooklyn Bridge. Then began the campaign—and 
the rapid reduction of the $600. We will draw the cur- 
tain over most of the story. It is sufficient to say that 
New York never awoke to its opportunity. The greatest 
carriage maker of the time said that he would gladly 
manufacture one of the darned things if the inventor 
would pay for it, but he would not put his name on it, 
would not guarantee that it could be driven on Fifth 
Avenue safe from egg throwers, and decidedly thought 
the invention not worth a tinker’s dam. : 
Our hero descended into the Valley of Disappointment 
and Despair. His money all gone, he finally got a job 
behind a ribbon counter at $8 a week. He did not want 
to return to Kentucky, sit down on one of those “ con- 
versational sofas” and talk about his failure. Besides, 
his Kentucky job was gone. No; he must stay in New 
York and fight it out. And stay-he did. After a long 
struggle he found himself, after six or seven years, mak- 
ing about what he had made in Kentucky at nineteen. 
But he was on solid ground. His judgment 
was better and he was ready to go forward. 
The nonsense had gone out of 
him, and on a good foundation 
of hard experience he pro- 
ceeded to build asuccessful life. 
The moral of thestory seems 
to be that nobody has any real 
sense until he has it 
knocked into him. We 
learn by experience. Experience is the only teacher. 
Our young friend was told that his idea was of no value. 
But he didn’t believe it until he tried it out? 
One point more: It is much better to have fool ideas 
at nineteen than at forty. The very year that our young 
- friend had his spasm, the year 1903, was the year that 
Henry Ford, at the age of forty, started his automobile 
business. There was a case where great minds were run- 
ning in opposite directions. Ford, experienced and prac- 
tical, began to reap the reward of years of struggle. His 
ideas were sound, while the ideas of our young friend 
from Kentucky were half-baked. Ford knew that the 
horse was going, while our hero thought the horse was 
still coming—thus proving that youth is sometimes 
more of a back number than age. 
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> The Camera Is the 
Sherlock Holmes of the Sky 


It plays the role of a great detective, watching with more than human patience 

and endurance, and penetrating to depths of space which. even the most 

powerful telescopes cannot reveal—How these marvelous photographs are 
made and what they teach us about the wonders of the universe 


By Stuart Mackenzie 


HERE are three eyes through 

which we can watch the magnifi- 

cent and mysterious spectacle 

which we call the stars, but 

which is really the mighty Uni- 
verse. One is the human eye, which, by 
itself, sees only a little way, compara- 
tively, and tells us almost nothing about 
what it does see. 

The second is the telescope lens, which 
may be so powerful as to bring the sun, 
moon, and stars hundreds of times nearer 
to us. 

But it is the eye of the camera, aided 
by the eye of the telescope, that has re- 
vealed undreamed-of marvels. During 
the past twenty or thirty years, the cam- 


t 


era has contributed more than anything 
else to our knowledge of the universe out- 
side of the little planet on which we live. 

There is a well known New Yorker who 
calls himself a “photographer of men,” 
because he does not make pictures of 
women or children. In the astronomical 
observatories there are “photographers of 
the universe;”” men who Kawa spent liter- 
ally years of time sitting beside a camera, 
making pictures of the wonderful and 
beautiful objects in the sky. 

Perhaps you wish you had so agreeable 
and easy an occupation! You would have 
no trouble in posing your subject and get- 
ting him to “look pleasant;” no little baby 
star is going to burst into tears at the crit- 


This is not a picture of an Arctic explorer, but of one of the astronomers at the 
Yerkes Observatory, whose great dome can be seen in the background. The cos- 
tumes worn by the observers while at work in severe weather are much like 
this one, the temperature within the dome being practically the same as outside 
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ical moment and spoil the plate; Venus 
can’t complain to you that her picture 
doesn’t do her justice; and Saturn won’t 
come in the next day and want another 


sittings because his rings weren’t on_ 


straight. It certainly seems like an easy 
job for the photographer; but the real 
story is very different. 

Take comets, for instance, some pho- 
tographs of which are reproduced here. A 
plate may have to be exposed five or six 
hours to get such a picture. Every second 
of that time the photographer sits beside 
the instrument, “guiding,” as it is ‘called. 

Through a sm Il tube attached to the 
main telescope and parallel with it, he 
focuses accurately on the head of the 
comet. Then, minute after minute, and 
often hour after hour, he sits there with 
his eye at the eye-piece, his fingers on the 
attachment that controls the westward 
motion of the telescope, keeping the same 

oint of the comet from deviating a hair’s 
breadth from the position it had when the 
exposure began. 


_Suppose you make a bright spot on a- 


piece of paper and try to keep your eyes 
fixed on it re ten minutes. Then imagine 
what a strain it would be to do this for 
hours at a stretch. Yet even this would be 
less fatiguing than the strain of “‘guid- 


ing.” 

hace are constant fluctuations and 
currents in the air, which affect the rays 
of light coming from stars and other 
bright objects in space, so that they, too, 
fluctuate in the field of vision. The man 
beside the camera must be constantly 
alert to adjust the telescope instantly to 
these fluctuations. 

Every picture shown here is the result 
of one of these intensely fatiguing experi- 
ences. I asked Professor Edward Emera 
Barnard, of the Yerkes Observatory, who 
made the negatives, what was the longest 
exposure he ever gave a plate. It was 
more than eleven hours! But he has made 
thousands of pictures which required sev- 
eral hours’ exposure; and, during every 
second of the time, he sat beside the tele- 
scope, “guiding” on some one star. 

Nor is that the whole story. The as- 
tronomers themselves, as well as their 
photographic plates, endure exposure, 
though at anathes sort. Last winter, dur- 
ing a visit I made to the Yerkes Observa- 
tory at Williams Bay, Wisconsin, the 
mercury was below zero much of the time. 
The average person probably imagines an 
astronomer sitting at ease, inside a com- 
fortable dome, placidly contemplating the 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY G. C. BLAKSLEE 
The Yerkes Observatory, at Williams Bay, Wisconsin, is one of the most important observatories in the 
world. The great dome, ninety feet in diameter, contains the largest reflecting telescope in use. It is 
sixty-two feet long and is raised and lowered by machinery. The “rib,’’ which can be seen on the outside 
of the dome, is a movable section that can be opened. The entire dome revolves, so that any part 
of the sky can be observed through this opening. The observatory belongs to the University of Chicago 


heavens. But again the true story is a I tell all this because I think few persons the mystery of the universe. The average 
bi different one. have any idea of the concentration—al- man or woman knows little about science, 
here must be no artificial heat in the most consecration—with which astrono- and less about the scientist. Yet there are 


dome where a telescope is being used. If mers pursue their work of trying to fathom wonderful stories to be told about both. 
there were, it would cause a current of 2 
warm air to rise through the opening in 
front of the telescope lens, distorting and 
blurring the images of the stars. The re- 
sult of this heatless program is that the 
air inside the dome is almost of the same 
temperature as the air outside. It was 
only a few degrees above zero inside the 
domes on the nights I was there. 

Yet the work went on every hour of 
the twenty-four. Wrapped in sheepskin 
coats, Wearing fur caps or woolen helmets, 
their feet encased in high arctic overshoes 
or in fur-lined boots, the astronomers took 
turns in being on duty. 

I found one of them taking observations 
through the great refracting telescope 
about six o'clock one evening. It was icy 
cold in the great dome—a huge dark cav- 
ern, lit occasionally by flashes of an elec- 
tric spark, as a switch was thrown over to 
raise or lower the floor, or to turn the big 
dome itself so that the 62-foot telescope, 
looming up like a Big Bertha ready to 
bombard the heavens, could be pointed at 
another section of the sky. 

Within fifteen minutes, even though 
clothed in furs, I was shivering with cold. 
Between chattering teeth, I asked the ob- 
server how long he would be there on duty. 

“Until two o'clock in the morning,” he 
said, as he took out a pencil, turned on a 
small electric light attached to the tele- 
scope, and wrote down the positions of the 
stars he was observing. 

Eight hours in that huge ice box! Yet = 
the next morning he was in his office be- _prorocearn ey e. e. aannano 
fore nine o’clock—apologizing for being The above picture, of the Morehouse comet, was made at the Yerkes Observa- 
late! And that night he was taking photo- tory, November 15th, 1908. This was a freak comet, changing the position of its 
graphs in another dome, where the tem- tail, sometimes even from hour to hour. It was very beautiful in the aspect 

° shown here, with a broad but irregular tail, flanked by delicate streamers. The 
perature was only slightly above zero; substance of the tail is so diffused that the faintest stars shine through it 
sittin motionless, for an hour or two at a undimmed. The comet, which was not even visible to the naked eye, had a 
stretch, “guiding” his instrument. tail at least a million miles in thickness and many millions of miles in length 


PHOTOGRAPH BY E. E. BARNARD 


Notice carefully these three photographs of Brooks’s comet of 1893, 


The American Magazine 


They were made on successive nights: October 


21st, 22d, and 23d; and they are extraordinary because they show the effect of a probable collision between the tail 


and some unknown medium in space. 
one the effect of the disturbance is shown. 
of it are drifting away. _The cause of the disturbance is not known. 


In the left-hand picture the comet appears in its normal state. 
While in the right-hand picture the tail has been shattered and parts 
Until the camera came into use for stellar 


In the middle 


photography, these mysterious encounters were not even suspected. The picture was made at the Lick Observatory 


Last year a great astronomer, Sher- 
burne Wesley Burnham, died at the age 
of eighty-two years. He had been one of 
the staff at the Yerkes Observatory; and 
the present director, Mr. E. B. Frost, told 
me of one little incident which shows the 
devotion of these men of science to the 
work in which they are engaged. 

When Professor Burnham was seventy 
vears old, he still continued to take 
his turn on duty in the great dome 
two nights a week. During one week 
that winter, the thermometer inside 
the dome registered 15 degrees below 
zero one night when Professor Burn- 
ham’s “watch” lasted about eight 
hours. The next night, when he had 
the shorter turn, the temperature 
was 17 degrees below. Both nights, 
when he came off duty, the flesh 
above his eyes was frozen white from 
long contact with the cold metal of 
the eye-piece of the telescope. 


ASTRONOMERS are very modest 
when it comes to stories about 
themselves; but the stars and their 
celestial companions are in no position to 
object to publicity, so we have a chance 
to be thrilled by what can be told of them. 

For centuries, comets have been objects 
of intense interest to human beings. Hal- 
ley’s comet, which is one of the few that 
returns within periods which have been 
measured—for most of them do not come 
back for centuries, if at all—is probably 


better known by name than any other. It 
had a lot of advertising in 1910, the date 
of its most recent visit. It returns at in- 
tervals of about seventy-five years; so it 
was a stranger to most persons then living. 

Comets were once almost universally 
regarded with superstitious terror; and in 
1910 it was plain that this terror had not 
entirely disappeared. People were re- 
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The drawing above shows how a comet gets 


its tail and what it does with it. The tail 
is composed of streams of matter ejected 
from the head. This is driven back by the 
pressure of the rays of light coming from 
the sun. Consequently, the tail always 
points away from the sun; so that when 
the comet is approaching the sun, its tail 
streams out behind its head; when it is re- 
ceding from the sun, its tail is in front of it 


ported as stopping up keyholes and the 
cracks around doors and windows in order 
to keep out the deadly gases which they 
thought the comet would give off. “Comet 
pills,” to ward off mysterious evil effects of 
the visitor, had a lively sale among the ne- 
groes of the South. You smile at this. But 
as a matter of fact how much do you know 
about comets? Isn’t your only idea of a 

comet that it rushes through space, 

witha fiery tail streaming behind it? 


T CERTAINLY does rush; some- 

times as fast as four hundred miles 
asecond. But the tail does not always 
stream behind; sometimes it stands 
out at right angles to the line alon 
which the comet is traveling; Py 
sometimes the comet moves tail first. 
For that matter, many comets have 
no tail at all. Most of them are just 
“heads,” simply round masses of 
hazy light, like Encke’s comet, which 
comes around every three and one- 
half years, and which has been ob- 
served for more than a century, 
during which time it only rarely has 
shown a tail. 

The explanation of a comet’s tail is 
very interesting: The head is probably a 
more or less dense mass of small particles 
and gaseous matter—mainly acetylene 
gas, such as is found on the earth. In the 
head is often a starlike body, called the 
nucleus, which is much denser than the 
head itself, but is not solid. 
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For a long time it was surmised that 
some force drove these looser particles 
back, away from the head. The lighter 
and smaller ones would, of course, be 
driven faster than the heavier ones; just 
as wind would blow fine dust farther and 
faster than coarse sand. In this way, the 
fine particles are driven to a greater dis- 
tance than the heavier ones; and this 
streaming out of the whole diffuse mass 
forms the tail. 


THs theory was correct; but it was a 
iae me before the force which pro- 
duced the tail was identifed. It is the 
pressure 7 the sun’s light. The vibrations 
of these light rays beat upon the head of the 
comet Ghd force backward the finer parti- 
cles surrounding the nucleus. So, when 
the comet is approaching the sun, the tail 
streams behind it. _ As. its orbit=ctitves- 
about the sun, the tail keeps changing its 
position; because it alw ays must point 
away from the sun, since it is the sunlight 
thatds pressing it back. And when it gets 
around to the place where it is traveling 
away from the sun, the tail is then ahead 
of the comet. 

You might think that, in this position, 
the head would catch up with its tail. But 
the speed of the light waves which drive 
the particles of the tail is 186,000 miles a 
second. So that even the flight of a comet 
cannot overtake these particles. 

When Halley’s comet was here in 1910, 


Above: This marvelous spectacle is 
the Great Nebula of Rho Ophiuchi. 
It is not gaseous, according to the 
spectroscope. Perhaps it is some 
form of cosmical dust. The great 
dark regions are not vacant spaces, 
but are obscuring matter of some 
kind that hides the stars behind it. 
The Nebula itself blots out the stars 
beyond. The few that appear in 
front are between us and the nebula 


To the left: Halley’s comet is the 
most famous, although by no means 
the most interesting of these celestial 
visitors. It-returns at intervals of 
about seventy-five years. This pic- 
ture was made in 1910, the date of 
its most recent appearance. It was 
a majestic object, but not given to 
frivolities. The direction of the star 
tails, the short bright lines, shows 
that the comet was moving away 
from the sun, with its tail ahead of it 


the tail was, for a while, over 50 million 
miles long; at the time of the comet’s 
nearest approach to us it was 30 million 
miles long, twice the distance of the head 
from the earth. In all probability, there- 
fore, the earth passed through a portion of 
the main tail. Yet, save for some sup- 
posed indications noted by astronomers, 
we were quite unaware of the experience. 
Perhaps, when we washed our faces at 
night we were washing off some of the 
comet dust that had been traveling 
through space for many centuries; for 
Halley’s comet has a known history of 
over two thousand years. 

In all that time, however, the human 
eye and even the telescope lens had not 
been able to tell (Continued on page 174) 


How the Hotel Clerk 
Sizes You Up 


Experiences of a man who has been behind hotel desks for thirty 
years and who knows all our little ways when we register 
and try to get a room—His extraordinary 
memory for names and faces 


F YOU have stayed at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago within the past 
year or two you may have had an 
experience something like this: As 
you waited in line for your turn to 
register on arriving, you noticed that the 
man behind the desk called by name prac- 
tic: ally every individual ahead of you. 
“How do you do, Mr. Page?’ he would 
say. “W hen did you leave Kansas 
City?”.. “Hello, George! 
How’s Terre Haute” 
“Glad to see you, Mr. Lati- 
mer. ust in from New 
York? ‘The Twentieth Cen- 
tury was half an hour late, 
wasn’t it?” 

Perhaps you hadn’t been 
at the Congress for a year 
or more, but you vaguely 
remembered having seen 
this man’s face when you 
were there before. How- 
ever, a good many thou- 
sands had registered at that 
desk since your last visit, so 
of course he wọuldn’t re- 
member you. When your 
turn came to register you 
started to write your name 

—“Hiram S. Jenkins,” we 
will say. Before you were 
half through the man aston- 
ished you by remarking, 
“We have a telegram for 
you, Mr. Jenkins.” 

You were as pleased as 
you were surprised. It cer- 
tainly was nice to be greeted 
by name. And to think he 
knew that a telegram was 
waiting for you! As you 
went up to your room you 
had a comfortable feeling 
of importance. You liked 
yourself pretty well! Inci- 
dentally, you also liked the 
man behind the desk who 
had complimented you by remembering 

ou. 

If your interest prompted you to find 
out more about him, you discovered that 
he was Harry J. Rottmann, house mana- 
ger of the Congress, a man with thirty 
years’ experience in the hotel business. 
He “registers” tens of thousands of guests 

a year. He can call many hundreds of 
them by name. If you happen to be one 
of the regular patrons, he knows what 
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By Allison Gray 


room you want, even before you have a 
chance to ask for it. There are over eight 
hundred guests in the hotel every day; 
yet he always seems to know in which one 
of the eight hundred rooms you are lo- 
cated. 

Tt is an extraordinary example of how 
the memory can be trained; and, also, of 
how a person can use his wits to help out 
his memory. If you could catch Mr. 


There’s Always Room 


For a Fat Man 


HE easiest person to get 
with,” says Mr. Rottmann, 


the hotel desk, at any rate, is the fat 
I don’t know whether other 
people love a fat man, but he cer- 
tainly is popular with the room 


clerk. He comes up to the desk 
smiling and says, ‘How about a room 


for little Willie?’ 
“Haven't got anything just now,’ 


Say y. 


““That so? Well, I guess you'll find 
a corner later for a cherub like me, 
t you”. 
“And you just naturally say, ‘Sure! 
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ll tuck you in somewhere. 


Rottman, as I did, when he goes off duty, 
he could give you some tips about this; 
and he could tell you, too, how we impress 
the hotel clerk when we sign the register 
and try to get a room. 

Harry Rottmann was born and grew 
up in Mt. Clemens, Michigan. His father 
died when he was five years old, leaving 
to the mother the burden of caring for the 
family. Worn out by the struggle, she 
became ill when Harry was ten years old. 


She had managed to keep him in school 
up to that time; but when the boy saw 


. how his mother’s strength was failing, he 


took matters in his own hands, quit school 
without consulting her, and got a job as 
bell boy in the Avery House, a local hotel 
run at that time by E. R. Egnew. 

“That was April 1st, 1890,” he told me; 
“and Fate played me a sort of April Fool 
trick that day. James J. Corbett was 
leaving the hotel in the 
afternoon, and when I car- 
ried his bags out to the cab 
he gave me the first tip | 
had received. It was a five- 
dollar bill! The bill itself 
was genuine enough, but it 
tricked me in two ways: It 
made me think that the 
path of a bell boy was going 
to be strewn with big 
money, and it was quite a 
while before I found out 
that my hopes were about 
a mile too high, For that 
was the only five-dollar tip 
I ever received. 

“The other unpleasant 
sequel came that very eve- 
ning, when I joyfully took 
my five dollars home and 
presented them to my 
mother. She wanted to know 
where I got the money; and 
she wouldn’t believe me 
when I told her. She in- 
sisted that I couldn’t have 
come by it honestly; and as 
honesty was one thing she 
had taught us children ever 
since we were babies she 
was terribly upset about it, 
and gave me a good whip- 
ping because of my sup- 
posed lapse from virtue. 

“Of course her refusal to 
believe me hurt even worse 
than the whipping did. So 
I made her go down to the hotel with me 
the next day and have Mr. Egnew back 
me up in my story. But that first tip 
made an impression on me that I've never 
forgotten. 

“I stayed with Mr. Egnew for about 
seven years; and it was he that gave me 
the best training I’ve ever had in the hotel 
business. One of the things he told me 
has been a wonderful help in learning to 
remember faces. 
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How the Hotel Clerk Sizes You Up, by ALLISON GRAY 


“Always look a man straight in the 
eye? he said. ‘While you are talking to 
him, fix your mind on him. Photograph 
his face on your memory. Don’t look 
over his head, or past his ear, or half way 
down his vest! Look straight into his 
face.’ 

“I have found that if you do this,” said 
Mr. Rottmann, “and do it with concen- 
tration, it does photograph a face on your 
memory. In addition, I help 
myself to ‘place’ the man for 
future identification by re- 
peating his name. When a 
stranger registers, I turn the 
book around, look at the 
name he has written there, 
and call him by that name. 
For instance, I say, ‘Did you 
wire for a reservation, Mr. 
ened Or perhaps, ‘What 

ind of a room would you 
like, Mr. Jones? I make it 
a point to call a man by 
name as often as possible 
without having it seem con- 
spicuous. 


“THESE aretheonly means 
—that I can explain, at 
any rate—which I use asan aid 
in remembering people: Look 
a person straight in the face, 
fix your mind on him in- 
tently, and call him by name 
while you are talking to him. 
“Of course I have certain 
little ways of helping out my 
memory. Before going on 
duty at the counter, I run 
over the telegrams and let- 
ters that are waiting for in- 
coming guests. If there is a 
telegram for William B. Gee- 
zer, for instance, I know he 
is expected. If I’ve had 
dealings with him before, PII 
spot him while he is walking 
across the lobby, and I’ll be 
all ready with my ‘How do 
ou do, Mr. Geezer?’ If 1 
hadit known he was com- 
ing, it might have taken me 
a few minutes to place him. 
“Maybe William B. Gee- 
zer is a stranger to me. How- 
ever, I know, from my exam- 
ination of the mail and telegrams that he 
is expected. All right: a man comes up 
and S to write his name. I watch 
until he has written ‘William B. G—’; 
then, before he gets any further, I say, 
‘We have a telegram for you, Mr. Geezer.’ 
It’s perfectly simple, you see. But he 
wonders how I knew him; and he likes it 
because I did. 

“Every day I talk over the telephone 
with the principal railroad offices in Chi- 
cago. For instance, I know in advance, 
by calling up the New York Central office, 
whether anyone of importance is coming 
on the Twentieth Century. Then, when 
such a man walks in, I am not caught off 
my guard. I am expecting him, and I can 
call him by name and ask him if he just 
got in on the Century. 

“Another thing I do is to study the 
names on the board that shows who ts in 
each of the eight hundred rooms of the 
hotel. If you should come up to the 

- counter at any time when I am not very 
busy, you probably would find me study- 


ing this board. In that way, I find out 
who has arrived while I was off duty, and 
just what rooms they have. Perhaps a 
man comes to the counter and says he'd 
like to change his room. 

“Immediately I can say to him, ‘Let’s 
see: you have 1,739, haven’t you?” 

“He wonders how I know his room, 
since I wasn’t at the desk when he regis- 
tered. The explanation is simple: I’ve 
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Mr. Rottmann was born in Mt. Clemens, Michigan, 
forty-one.years ago, and has been in the hotel business 
ever since he got his first job, as a bell boy in the Avery 
House at Mt. Clemens when he was ten years old. 
During this experience of more than thirty years 
he has met thousands of men and women and has 
acquired an extraordinary memory for names and 
faces, as well as a fund of interesting information 
about our little ways when we go to hotels. At present 
he is house manager of the Congress Hotel in Chicago 


been studying the board. There isn’t any 
hocus-pocus, or any peculiar power about 
it. All one needs to do is to train one’s 
memory and to keep one’s wits at work, 

“Tm not always able to place a man the 
minute I see him, for in my years in the 
hotel business I have encountered literally 
millions of people. Sometimes a man 
comes into my office, greets me by name 
and sits down, evidently expecting a 
friendly visit. Although his face is famil- 
iar, I perhaps can’t recall instantly just 
who he is. But I don’t tell him so! In 
response to his ‘Hello, Harry,’ I say 
‘Hello, old toppy!’ Then I proceed to 
draw him out. 

“*When did you leave home?’ I ask. 
He tells me, and I say, ‘Well, how are all 
the boys? When he answers this ques- 
tion he may mention by name someone I 
know; perhaps in Detroit. Instantly I 
have him identified and can call him by 
name. Perhaps he gives only a vague 

eneral reply to my first questions, and I 
have to keep on. ‘How’s business?’ I say. 
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If he mentions any particular line, such 
as furniture, or dry goods, or insurance, I 
can place him right away. 

Gonet: they don’t have me guessing 
very often. I can call by name ninety per 
cent of the people who come to the hotel 
regularly, even though their visits are 
months apart. One day, soon after I 
joined the staff at the Congress. I was 
crossing the lobby when I met a man who 
stopped me to ask a question. 
When I had answered him, 
he said, ‘Haven’t I seen you 
before somewhere?’ I told 
him he had. 

“Do you know me?’ he 
asked. 

“‘Surel I said. 

“Who am I? 

“I gave his name—frst 
name, middle initial, and all. 
‘You used to stop at the 
Grand Pacific, I said, ‘six- 
teen years ago. You were 
traveling auditor for an in- 
surance company. You lived 
in Kansas City and came to 
Chicago every Monday or 
Tuesday.’ 

“By George!’ 
‘you're right!’ 

“I hadn’t seen the man in 
sixteen years; but I knew him 
as well as if I’d seen him every 
day during that time. There 
isn’t any trick about it. Part 
of my business is to remem- 
ber people. And anybody 
who makes a business of do- 
ing that can accomplish it. 


“(DE COURSE it’s easier 
to remember some folks 
than others. I don’t mean that 
it’s easier to remember a per- 
son because of something in 
his appearance. One type of 
man is as easy to recall as 
another. What impresses a 
person on your memory is 
something he does. And, be- 
lieve me, people do a good 
many queer things in a hotel! 
There’s a lot of difference, 
for instance, in the way they 
register and get a room. 

“I ean tell a salesman the 
minute he comes to the counter; in fact, I 
can generally spot him clear across the 
lobby. He walks as if he knew just where 
he was going and just what he meant to 
do when he got there. At the counter he 
turns the book around for himself without 
waiting for the clerk to do it for him, 
helps himself to a pen, dashes off his name, 
and puts the pen back where it belongs. 
He doesn’t ask what kind of a room he 
can get—he tells you what kind he wants. 
He knows all the ropes—and he likes to 
show that he knows them. If he’s ac- 
quainted with the clerk, even only slight- 
ly, he calls him by his first name; and he 
likes to be called by his own first name. 
He talks fast, likes to chaff and to be 
chaffed, and likes to impress bystanders 
with the fact that he is a sort of insider. 

“Professional men, such as lawyers and 
doctors, are an entirely different type. 
They talk deliberately; they usually say 
more than they need to, but it is to the 
point; it isn’t just byplay. For instance, 
a man comes up (Continued on page 99) 


he said, 


“Well, my dear,’’ said Robert Gilmore to his wife, over the dark 
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curly head. near his shoulder. ‘I hate to say, ‘I told you so 


Spun 


The story of a little girl and her dog 


By Myra Sawhill 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. KNOWLES HARE 


WO big, fat tears crept out from - 


under Shirley Gilmore’s pretty 
lashes and dolefully descended 
her cheeks. Other symbols of woe 
_ followed in prompt succession. 
Shirley was standing at a long French 
window in the Gilmore living-room wist- 
fully following Irene Temples haughty 
progress past the house. 
rene was, barely twelve; but she had 
glanced in Shirley’s general direction with 
a casually impersonal manner that was the 
perfect prototype of a more mature grande 
dame reducing a social upstart to her 
proper place. Irene was going to a party; 
and, moreover, a party to which Shirley 
was not invited. Hence Irene’s air of su- 
penority and Shirley’s mental anguish. 
“What’s the matter, darling?” Isabel 
Gilmore came into the room just as Shir- 
ley, deserting the window, was wiping 
away traces of the telltale drops. 

“Nothing, Mother,” Shirley protested, 
with a bit of that duplicity shared by all 
the daughters of Eve. “J—I guess I’ve 
just got a little cold.” 

Isabel Gilmore did not press the mat- 
ter. She had seen the wretched little inci- 
dent from the front hall, and her heart 
burned with wrath. 

“Never mind, dear,” she drew Shirley 
tenderly close. “Well go into town to- 
morrow on the noon train. There’s a 
sweet little play that you will just love at 
one of the theatres. And you can wear 
your new brown hat!” 

“Oh, goody!” cried Shirley, Irene’s 
painful snubbing temporarily overshad- 
owed by the glory of this prospect. “Oh, 
goody!” 

It was now several months since the 
Gilmores had legally adopted little Shirley 
Langdon. She was no common child. Her 
orphan fight for existence had developed 
an active and interesting mind, curiously 
wise in human ways and curiously un- 
hardened by the struggle. Lacking in 
manners, she had a strain of saving humor 
and a grown-up tolerance, along with pas- 
sionate energy and persistence. The child- 
less Gilmores, at first fascinated by this 
unusual little person, grew to love her, 
and finally gave her legal status as their 
own child. 

Fearful of the reception the little girl 
might meet in the exclusive school to 
which her friends sent their children, 
Isabel had wanted to get a governess for 
Shirley. Robert had vetoed the idea. 

“It would deprive her of just what she 
needs most—contact with well-brought- 
up children of her own age,” he had argued. 

“Yes, I know,” Isabel admitted. “But 
children are such frightful little snobs! 
I’m afraid the children in Miss Andrews’s 
school will resent Shirley and look down 
on her. And I don’t want her snubbed, 
her feelings hurt.” 


“No more do I,” said Robert. “ But no 
one will snub Shirley for very long. They 
may, just at first; but trust to Shirley. 
She has had sad experience in looking out 
for herself, and she seems to have devel- 
oped the faculty of falling on her feet. 
Some day her natural superiority will 
make itself felt, and the first thing you 
know she'll really belong! The next thing 
she'll be a leader.” 

But the weeks that passed had seemed 
to bear out Isabel’s contention, not Rob- 
ert’s. Shirley’s days in Miss Andrews’s 
school had not been joyous. The story of 
her humble origin was common property. 
Irene ‘Temple, whose discarded frocks 
Shirley had actually worn for her first few 
days in the Gilmore household, had been 
all too eager to spread about this bit of 
condemning evidence. Without exception 
the children in the school let Shirley abso- 
lutely alone. 


(OR a time her ostracism had not dis- 
turbed Shirley. She felt strange among 
these favored little folk who were so dif- 
ferent from anyone she had ever known, 
and she was really grateful to them for 
letting her alone. Inevitably this feeling 
passed. As she grew to be more at home 
in her new surroundings she began to want 
companionship. As each tentative ad- 
vance of hers was instantly discouraged 
by the other little girls, with the frank 
brutality of childhood, Shirley was first 
puzzled, then sharply wounded. 

The Gilmores had grown keenly con- 
scious of the cruelty of the situation into 
which they had forced her. Robert had 
tried to argue that things would surely 
adjust themselves; but things showed no 
inclination to do anything of the sort. 
Something would have to be done, and 
done betore very long; but no one knew 
just what it was to be. 

To take Shirley out of school under the 
present circumstances would be most hu- 
miliating to everyone concerned. And it 
would place the little girl definitely on a 
different level from the children who 
would be the natural associates of Robert 
Gilmore’s daughter. 

One of the most disturbing features of 
the situation was that women who were 
friends of Isabel showed no greater tend- 
ency to admit Shirley into the circle of 
their children’s friends than the children 
did themselves. ‘They seemed to regard 
her as a contaminating influence, or, at 
least, as a very dubious one. 

Isabel tried hard not to resent this, to 
argue herself into believing that it was 
natural enough; but she was finding it in- 
creasingly dithcult. 

Shirley was such a dear! Her unfortu- 
nate training—or rather the lack of any 
training at all—had not coarsened her 
nature in any way. Isabel had had con- 


stant cause to marvel at the child’s innate 
refinement. She was like a wild flower 
that had appeared miraculously in some 
dump heap, where nothing but weeds 
could have been expected. In spite of 
commonplace parentage and the draw- 
backs of environment, little Shirley was 
a thoroughbred. With deep satisfaction 
Isabel had recognized the singular fact. 

Why couldn’t people who were friends 
of hers and Robert’s give the child the 
benefit of the doubt until they knew 
whether or not she were a menace to their 
own children? Isabel could not under- 
stand their failure to do this; it was so 
bitterly unfair! 

As the result of her indignation Isabel’s 
relations with several of her closest 
friends, among whom was Irene’s mother, 
were growing distinctly strained. 

At this critical point spring vacation 
had begun, and a veritable eruption of 
children’s parties took place in the neigh- 
borhood. To not one of them had Shirley 
been invited. Even Robert, optimistic 
from the first, looked very grave at this. 

The little party to which Irene went 
that afternoon, followed by Shirley’s wist- 
ful eyes, marked the end of the vacation 
festivities. The following Monday morn- 
ing school began again. With a little pile 
of books on her arm and discouragement 
in her proud little soul Shirley prepared to 
endure again the ordeal of Miss Andrews’s 
school. 

The “Andrews School for Girls” occu- 
pied a remodeled dwelling on one side of a 

uiet, unimportant street; the “Andrews 
School for Boys,” one directly across from 
it. The two schools were owned and 
operated by Miss Andrews, and this ar- 
rangement made the same staff of teach- 
ers available for both. 


HEN Shirley came along the street 
toward the girls’ school that Monday 
morning, a group of boys on the curb- 
stone opposite were sadly missing some- 
thing to occupy their attention. Shirley 
got the benefit of all of it. Low whistles, 
taunting gibes, and catcalls sent her scur- 
rying into her own building with burning 
cheeks. That a small group of giggling 
girls witnessed her humiliation gave added 
point to it. The gay chatter she encoun- 
tered in the cloak-room, all of which con- 
cerned events in which she had had no 
part, certainly did nothing to raise spirits 
that, for the first time in her short, hard 
life, showed decided symptoms of sagging. 
All that day the spirit of mutiny burned 
in Shirley’s soul. She would not come to 
this dreadful school again—she would not! 
Shirley had wanted to rebel for a long 
time, but a loyal wish to do all her won- 
derful new parents wanted her to do had 
held her in check. Now she would endure 
this torment not another day. 
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For some weeks past Shirley had tried 
to be the first person out of school at the 
close of the day. She wanted to get away 
from the other children and run home as 
fast as her agile little legs would take her 
there. But this afternoon the Fates had 
other things in mind. 

Elderly little Miss Graham, who taught 
the rising generation of Medford Park its 
history, Rad been more than usually con- 
cerned at the school’s attitude toward 
the Gilmores’ adopted daughter. Deeply 
sorry for the lonely little girl, she called 
Shirley to her, when school was over, and 
with the best intentions spent both time 
and effort trying to off- 
set the general ostra- 
cism. 


Se IT happened that 
when Shirley left the 
school everyone else had 
gone. Even the boys’ 
school, which was not 
dismissed so early as the 
girls’, was deserted. With 
a throb of relief Shirley 
walked on slowly, to 
avoid any children who 
might be lingering on 
the way. hen she 
turned the corner of a 
cross street and stopped 
in amazement. 

On the sidewalk stood 
a group of girls from the 
school, all of them in 
varying stages of dis- 
tress. Mildred Hoyt 
was crying openly. Oth- 
ers, on the verge of tears, 
were watching a number 
of boys, who with yelps 
and whoops were dancing 
in wild Indian fashion 
around something in 
the street, just what, 
Shirley could not see. 

She went a few steps 
farther, and through a 
gap in the crowd of Bove 
she saw a tiny dog 
crouching, terrified, 
against the curbstone, a 
woolly, yellow, babydog! 

In the forlorn hope of 
escaping his tormentors, 
the beleaguered puppy 
tried to clamber onto 
the curbing. An injured 
front paw made this 
feat difficult, and before 
he could succeed a shar 
stone, thrown with fiend- 
ish accuracy, caught him just above one 
eye. With a shrill yelp of pain the puppy 
tumbled back into the gutter. 

Shirley was no longer standing still. 
Schoolbooks and adored new hat flung 
right and left, she fell upon the screeching 
boys like the hosts of Sennacherib. 

When the female of the species becomes 
an avenging angel she seldom does it 
silently. Whatever its normal rate of mo- 
tion, ker tongue becomes inspired to a 
frenzy of activity. 

“You great big bullies, you! Dozens of 
you, and one little, Ziżttle puppy dog!” 

his and a great deal more of similar sort 
from Shirley. 

Off flew the Jones boy’s cap, and noth- 
ing but speedy retreat saved the Jones 


She would have to give him up! 


The American Magazine 


boy’s hair. As it was, some wisps of it 
remained in Shirley’s little clenched fist 
as she abandoned pursuit of him and 
turned to destroy Tommy Ashton. But 
Tommy was a firm believer in the better 
part of valor, and—well, Tommy wasn’t 
there! So much the worse for Rupert 
King. Rupert did hate to run from a girl 
and actually stood his ground until— 
‘Course a feller can’t Ait a girl, and he’s 
got to save his eyes and some of his skin, 
ain’t he?” 

If the average small boy is at heart a 
savage, there is, too, a deal of primitive 
woman ina spunky little girl. The exceed- 


ingly young ladies of Miss Andrews’s school 
had never done battle before, but, fired by 
indignation and Shirley Gilmore’s valiant 
example, they fell to with a right good 
will. And like mists before the sun that 
group of boys dissolved from view. 

The enemy routed, Shirley stooped to 
comfort their victim. 

“Poor little fellow! You poor little 
tyke,” she crooned over him as she lifted 
him into her arms, and with her handker- 
chief wiped away the blood from the gash 
above his eye. “I'll take you home to 
Mother—she’ll do something to make it 
quit hurting.” 

The puppy could not express aloud the 
relief and gratitude that surged inside his 
round little body, but a rough and withal 


That terrifying fact 
stood out above everything else. And it seemed to Shirley 
that she simply couldn’t live without the little dog 


a very moist tongue applied ecstatically 
to Shirley’s cheek did not do so badly. 

Their enmity toward her wiped away 
by the delights of battle in a common 
cause, the girls crowded admiringly 
around Shirley and the little waif. 

“Don’t get too close, girls, he’s still 
afraid,” warned Shirley, as she felt the 
puppy tremble and cower down close into 
her sheltering arms. 

“Oh, isn’t he cute? Do you think I 
could pat him, Shirley?” Mildred Hoyt 
asked wistfully. f 

“Not just yet, wait a little. He’s still 
so scared!” Shirley was gentle but de- 
cisive. And no one 
questioned her right to 
authority. 

“What are you going 
to do with him, Shir- 
ley?” Edith Holworthy 
asked enviously. 

“Keep him.” Shirley’s 
decision was instanta- 
neous. “‘Mother will 
fix up his eye. She can 
do anything.” This with 
a confidence that would 
have touched Isabel. 

Nods of agreement 
were plentiful; Shirley’s 
audience was acquainted 
with the versatility of 
mothers. 


HIS reference to 

“Mother” recalled to 
Shirley the ordinary 
business of life. Glanc- 
ing around for discarded 
possessions, her wants 
in that line were speed- 
ily anticipated. Edith 
Holworthy retrieved 
Shirley’s hat; other girls 
athered in the scattered 
ooks. In the center of 
` an admiring group bear- 
>- ing her belongings, her 
= own attention centered 
tenderly on the little 
dog, Shirley walked on 
toward home. Not until 
one comfortable big 
house after another 
claimed its small inmate, 
did Shirley find herself 
walking on alone, her 
hat drawn down firmly 
on her head, books 
tucked under one arm, 
and the puppy carried 
carefully in the other. 

The little girl was ina 
trance of delight. This warm, soft little 
bundle in her arms looked up at her from 
time to time with eyes that seemed to say, 
“TIl never forget what you did for me. 
I’m your dog now, and I'll always love 
you just as hard as I can.” A message that 
went down deep into Shirley’s lonely, 
affectionate little heart and comforted 
it amazingly. 

As she approached a gardener, busy 
trimming the street side of a privet hedge, 
the man happened to glance up at her. 

“That one of Mr. Milton’s setter 
pups?” he asked curiously. 

Shirley gasped with the shock of it. 
Until that moment, the idea of anyone 
having a right to contest her ownership 
of this adorable (Continued on page 120) 


The Worry Doctor 


A great New York business establishment has set up a listening — 
post where employees can tell their troubles and get them 
straightened out—Here are stories of actual experiences 


N A BEAUTIFUL valley of New 

England stand six huts built of earth. 

They are isolated from one another 

by huge banks that look like golf 

hazards. Each hut houses one man, 
who works with a capricious chemical — 
fulminate of mercury, used for cartridge 
“caps.” 

Every man employed in this dangerous 

work has experience and training, and the 
rocess for making the stuff 
rom mercury, nitric acid, 
and alcohol has been safe- 
arded as far as possible 
by scientific methods and 
appliances. Once in a great 
while, however, there is an 
accident. An explosion, 
which is certain death to its 
solitary occupant, takes 
place in one of the huts. 

Then, since the man is 
dead, it is impossible to find 
out definitely how the acci- 
dent happened; but an in- 
quiry is always made to 
locate and eliminate haz- 
ards. And in practically 
every case the same thing 
is found at the bottom of 
the tragedy—Trouble. Just 

lain old human Trouble. 

oney trouble sometimes, 
family trouble oftener. The 
man who lost his wife was 
distracted by trouble, and 
for a few minutes forgot to 
be careful. Or his mind was 
on a debt, or he had quar- 
reled with his wife that 
morning. 

Plain old human Trouble 
runs trains past danger sig- 
nals, adds columns of fig- 
ures wrong, throws the 
switch that means loss of 
life or limb to fellow work- 
ers, spoils material and 
machinery. Three times out of five nowa- 
days when a mishap occurs, and is in- 
vestigated, blame can be laid only on the 
“human equation.” And, three times out 
of three, study of this equation reveals a 
fellow in able: 

Down in Wall Street there is a big 
financial institution—not a bank—the 
officers of which for the past ten years 
have found time to listen to employees in 
trouble. They have let it be known that 
straightening out troubles of every sort 
is part of their job. There has never been 
a case of trouble in their institution which 
could not be solved or lightened. Many 
careers have been saved—and lives. 

This institution has thousands of em- 
ployees—far too many for personal con- 
tact between all its ofhcials, much less its 


eee 


jealousy. 


By James H. Collins 


rank and file. Yet the spirit pervading it 
is that of a big, congenial family. You 
feel this psychic Something the moment 
you enter and make your inquiry of a 
guard or porter. Write a letter to that 
institution, and this Something will be in 
the reply that comes back. 

How does it happen? What is back of 
it? The answer is that this institution has 
what you might call a Worry Doctor—a 


She Was Afraid Other Women 
Might Grab Her Husband 


EN are affected by unpleasant conditions at 
“which, 
when investigated, may be due to something like 
A fellow may be of the kind that no 
woman would look at twice. But his wife prob- 
ably thinks him a regular Don Juan. Or she sus- 
pects that the woman in the apartment across the 
hall is trying to take him away from her. 

“We had a jealous wife here the other day. She 
came herself, and poured out her suspicions. 
took her through some of the departments, and 
showed her the hundreds of good-looking girls and 
women in our organization. 
If your husband were flirtatious,’ I said, ‘I’m 
sure he would be in more danger here than outside. 
For I can’t imagine as many good-looking girls 
together in any other place. I see your husband 
every day, and there is nobody here who more 
strictly minds his own business. 
unusually lively imagination, a fine gift if directed 
along the right lines, but one that will torment you 
if you allow it to run wild.” 


home,” says the Worry Doctor, 


human listening post. His business is to 
hear any tale of woe an employee wants to 
tell to a confidant. He helps the troubled 
employee get straightened out, and un- 
loads him of worry. The Worry Doctor— 
he is really a personnel man—goes further 
than this, too, for he has ways of singling 
out employees who are in trouble and 
of reaching them with counsel and aid. 
Sometimes he helps them directly, and 
sometimes without their knowing that it 
is he who has begun bringing order into 
their lives. 

Could there be a more human job? 

“What sort of trouble do people in a 
place like this get into?” he was asked the 
other day. 

“Every kind under the sun,” he an- 
swered. “And if you have ever been in 


You have an 


trouble, you know there is only one way 
out—through a friend. There is nowhere 
else to go. Somebody has given the coun- 
sel and the sympathy that helped you 
straighten things out. 

- “Tn an institution like this there is, of 
course, a right and a wrong way in which 
to deal with trouble. Formerly, our em- 
ployees’ anxieties showed up in the profit 
and loss account on the debit side of the 
ledger. That is the wrong 
place to deal with them. 
The right way is to locate 
anxiety before it causes dis- 
aster to the individual. 
That prevents disaster to 
the institution. 

“ Family troubles are usu- 
ally the hardest to settle, 
because they involve out- 
side persons over whom we 
have no control. Some 
months ago one of our 
clerks told me voluntarily 
that the extravagance of his 
wife had run him into debt, 
making it hard for them to 
live on his salary. He was 
worried and dispirited. lis 
I advancement with us had 
been rapid, and he was the 
sort of fellow who would go 
on to better jobs and pay. 
But his wife’s extravagance 
made him feel ‘What’s the 
use?’ 

“T asked him how far he 
took his wife into his con- 
fidence in money matters, 
and I discovered a very 
common situation: Many 
men treat their wives like 
good housekeepers, giving 
them so much money, but 
grumbling when they a 
for more, if the allotment 

roves to be not enough. 
His wife didn’t know how 
much he earned, nor his financial limita- 
tions. The daughter of a well-to-do father, 
she had never earned money herself, and 
didn’t know how to adjust her spending to 
asmaller scale. ‘There was no partnership; 
and she didn’t suspect that her spending 
Was extravagant, an anxiety to her hus- 
band, and an obstacle to his advancement. 

“‘Have a frank talk when you go 
home,’ Isuggested. ‘Start a definite part- 
nership. Or if you prefer, ask your wife 
to come in and see me—tell her that I'd 
like to chat with her about your prospects 
for promotion.’ 

“His wife came, and we had a fine talk. 
I showed her through some of the depart- 
ments, gave her an insight into the size of 
our institution, and the unlimited oppor- 
tunities for an (Continued on page 08) 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 


This Woman Puts Up 3,000,000 
Cans of Corn a Year 


RS. BLANCHE SAYERS 

BRANCH finds operating a 

sweet-corn canning factory 

the most interesting job in the 

world. This isn’t only be- 
cause she is making such a phenomenal 
success of it but because the canning of 
corn in the best and most sanitary way 
amounts to a passion with her. 

Corn has always figured prominently in 
Mrs. Branch’s life. Born a farmer’s 
daughter, her father, who was 
state representative in the Iowa 
General Assembly, as well as a 
farmer, entrusted to ten-year-old 
Blanche the weighing of his corn. 
This was her special job and it was 
a very proud and serious little girl 
who carried it out. The practical 
drift of her mind was also devel- 
oped by close association in busi- 
ness with an uncle, a successful 
farmer and banker. So, five years 
ago, when she found herself con- 
fronted with the problem of sup- 
porting herself and three small 
children, it seemed only natural 
that she should take over the 
management of the canning fac- 
tory, which was then owned by 
her father. 

It was no small task to conduct 
a factory the size of the one which 
Mrs. Branch runs at Marengo, 
Iowa, but she took with her not 
only her keen interest in corn, but 
a developed business sense and 
housewifely efficien- 
cy. First of all, she 
had to make ar- 
rangements with a 
sufhcient number of 
farmers to provide 
from one thousand 
to twelve hundred 
acres of sweet corn 
annually; then she 
had to master the 
processes of canning, 
and finally she had 
to effect the dis- 
tribution and sale of 
the product. She 
promptly proceeded 
to turn herself into 
a business trinity— 
buyer, manufac- 
turer, and distribu- 
tor—and developed 
a capacity for or- 
ganization and sys- 
tem that assured her 
success. 

Although the fac- 
tory is housed in the 
oldest business build- 
ing in Marengo—it 
was the post office 
in pre-Civil War 
days—there is noth- 
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ing of her product. 


ing pre-Civil War about its equipment. 
As a matter of fact, it is one of the few 
completely electrically equipped corn- 
canning factories in the state, and every 
known invention and device important to 
the canning industry has been installed. 
Mrs. Branch regards her factory in much 
the same way as an efficient housewife con- 
siders her kitchen. Indeed, it is her big 


kitchen. Scrupulous cleanliness and mod- 
ern labor-saving devices characterize it. 


Mrs. Blanche Sayers Branch is the proprietor of this big, up-to-date canning 
factory, which she has put on a basis of domestic and scientific economy. In a 
single season she packs in cans all the sweet corn cropped from between 1,000 and 
1,200 acres; she directs the process of canning and herself attends to the market- 


She enjoys two diversions of a widely different character— 
she enters enthusiastically into the social life of her community and she is 
experimenting with the fattening of hogs on the waste product of her factory 


Also, in the same way that a housewife 
likes to know the kind of people she em- 

loys to help her with her work, so Mrs. 
Branch likes to know the kind of people 
who are going to help her through the 
canning season. To this end she person- 
ally interviews and engages her two hun- 
dred employees, and for six or seven weeks 
devotes all her time to directing their 
work. She practically lives at the factory, 
and is here, there, and everywhere, her 
keen eye ever on the alert to 
see that everything is running 
smoothly. In good years three 
million cans of corn stock her 
shelves, the labels varying in style 
and design but every one carrying 
on it several very delectable corn 
recipes. Mrs. Branch’s factory 
was the first to feature recipes; 
many other canning factories have 
adopted them, but to her belongs 
the credit of introducing the idea. 

After the canning season closes, 
Mrs. Branch becomes the dis- 
tributor of her product. First of 
all, she sees that her contracts are 
filled, then she goes ahead and 
makes arrangements for the dis- 
posal of the portion of the pack 
not previously contracted for, 
finally ending up her work by ar- 
ranging new contracts for the 
coming season. She then feels 
that she has earned a rest, and 
proceeds to take it by turning her 
attention to hog-raising on the 
waste product from 
the corn. At one 
time this ensilage 
was pro-rated to the 
farmers who raised 
the corn. But Mrs. 
Branch got the idea 
that hogs would 
thrive on it, and so 
she is experiment- 
ing. This experi- 
mentation is typical 
of the woman. She 
is always ready to 
venture. But he is 
no believer in luck, 
unless the letter “p” 
precedes it. Pluck 
and persistence and 
an open mind have 
placed Mrs. Branch 
where she is to-day. 
Also, as she says 
with a smile, “I 
have three wonder- 
ful incentives to work 
hard and make a 
success of myself: 
their names are 


Gwendolyn, Gail, 
and Jefferson How- 
ard Branch.” 


M. K. HUMMER 


Cap’n John Stern’s Side Line is Saving Lives 


ORTY years ago, a boy, playing 
on some loose logs in the Ean 

River, New York, slipped and 

fell in. He could not swim. 

Another boy saw the accident, 
and, diving in, clothes and all, saved a 
life. This was the first rescue effected by 
John Stern, then sixteen years old, born 
and reared in New York’s East Side. His 
last rescue has not yet been made, for to- 
day, at the age of fifty-six, he is head of a 
quaint group of men who compose a vol- 
unteer life-saving organization. 

The imperiled life he had saved gave 
him an idea. The idea was strengthened 
by other accidents along the river front. 
So finally he hit upon the life- 
saving corps as a worth-while 
undertaking. For twenty-five 
years he had found his chief 
recreation in working around 
with his pals near the spot 
where he began his picturesque 
career. During all these years 
he has been the leader of this 
informal group, hence he is 
“Cap’n” John Stern in all that 
neighborhood. There is no man 
who roams around the Ghetto 
near the base of the giant Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge, on the Man- 
hattan side, who is more gener- 
ally liked. The life-saving work 
is his avocation only; he makes 
his living as a truck driver. 
Other members of the corps 
also have outside work, for 
they receive no pay for the 
tasks performed in connection 
with the salvaging of human 
beings and materials from the 
busy waterway. Only their 
leisure hours are spent at head- 
quarters—a tiny wooden shack 
built on an abandoned wharf. 

This shanty has for many 
years been their hang-out, their 
club. Some of them are always 
there, day or night. They are 
held by no contract, by no pay, 
but remain for the fun of the 
thing’and because of the spirit 
of their leader. They have odd 
jobs—as watchmen, dock hands, 
drivers. 

For “going on” thirty years, 
ohn Stern will tell you, he has 

een a truckman for one firm. 
Now he drives a motor; but 
formerly he drove a horse, as 
his employment antedated the 
automobile. He drove one 
horse for twenty-four years, ; 
and so well did he treat the animal that in 
various horse parades he won five blue 
ribbons, two red ribbons, and several 
times received honorable mention. “My 
horse,” he explains, “was taken to a farm 
and never did die a natural death, but had 
to be shot when he developed some back 
trouble two years after he was pensioned.” 

The robust captain and his wife, par- 
ents of seventeen children, live in a hum- 
ble flat on the river front. Here they 
have lived since they were married, and 
their services, of one kind and another, 
have gained for them increasing affection 
through the years. 

Stern and his associates have pulled out 


of East River many a despairing person. 
Sometimes a drunk, befuddled as to dis- 
tance and direction, falls overboard and, 
coming to himself at the touch of cold 
water, shouts lustily for help. They drag 
him out. Sometimes an adventurous 
swimmer finds himself in distress out in 
the stream. They go out and get him. 
Sometimes a man weary of the struggle of 
life decides to take a chance on the other 
side of the river. Not infrequently do 
they rescue him, feed him, give him a 
“shin roast? before the stove in the 
shanty, and set him on his feet again. 
“It's all in a day’s work,” Stern will tell 
you. *“I saw the need for some such organi- 


John Stern saved his first ‘‘life’’ when he was sixteen 
years old. To-day, at fifty-six, he leads a volunteer life- 
saving organization, which pulls drowning men out of 
the East River near Williamsburg Bridge, New York City 


zation, and for a loafing place, so started 
this one. No, I haven’t kept any account 
of the rescues. My wife showed you, 
didn’t she, the medal I got for saving a 
life eight years ago? I had to dive ten 
feet in the water for that boy. He was on 
the bottom.” 

“Where do you get your men?” you 
ask. ‘Only one or two of those about here 
seem old enough to have been with you 
for twenty-five years.” 

“Oh, I train the kids,’ he answers. 
“There must be fifteen or twenty of ’em 
on hand now. Junior life savers they are 
called.” And he explains how these bap. 
sometimes homeless gamins, drift in, how 


he teaches them to swim, handle a boat, 
and do other things incident to the occu- 

ation the shanty group has taken upon 
itself. These boys often reap a neat har- 
vest by picking from the river hats that 
blow off of the Brides, by recovering boxes 
of wares that fall from trucks, coils of 
rope, bits of scrap iron and other materials 
that go overboard along the docks. 

He takes the smaller boys, puts around 
them a wide belt with a hook in the back, 
latches a rope to the hook and, dropping 
them ‘overboard, thus teaches them to 
swim. When they grow up, if the for- 
tunes of life decree that they shall remain 
in that section, and they still have a fond- 

ness for the salvage work, they 

are taken in as members of the 
group. 

Not so long ago Stern was 
walking along he street in 
front of his house, glancing at 
an occasional human derelict 
sunning himself on some old bit 
of timber, and he saw coming 
toward him a man in evident 
distress. He spoke to the man, 
but the answer he received was 
in a language strange even in 
the Ghetto, where humanity is 
miscellaneous. He made signs, 
and finally discovered that 
hunger was causing the stran- 
ger to look so wild-eyed and 
weak. 

Food was brought from the 
Sterns’ flat. The stranger fell 
to his knees, kissed the heavy 
hands of the rugged Samaritan, 
crossed himself, and fell to eat- 
ing with eagerness. 

This is just one of the scores 
of dry-land rescues to the credit 
of Captain Stern. 

During the war marines were 

` stationed along the river. They 
came to know the Sterns and 
to like them; like them so well, 
in fact, that when leaving they 
presented the household with 

a box of table cutlery. This is 

one of the proud possessions 

of the flat which, one has an 
idea, must be the third floor 
back. 

“Cap’n pre and his mates 

. have found that their work has 

“not been without its rewards, 
even though there is no pay 
envelope anywhere in the pro- 
gram. 

Any Sunday in the winter 
will find half a dozen or more 

of these men enjoying the blessings of 
companionship while seated in the cozy 
and thoroughly warmed shanty; and any 
Sunday in the warm months will find 
them scattered about the old wharf talk- 
ing, smoking, and “lazying” around in any 
fashion that strikes the fancy. They do 
not find it necessary to visit a beach in 
order to get a swim, for the wharf is 
a beach for them and the East River 
serves as an admirable substitute for the 
ocean. 

“I have a good time,” the captain says; 
“there’s always somebody around -here, 
so I always have a chance to be with my 
friends.” JAMES C. DERIEUX 
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The Proprietor of a “Goldfish Farm” 


These are a few of Mr. Shireman’s one hundred and fifty goldfish ponds at the Grassy- 
Forks Fisheries in Indiana—one of the largest hatcheries in the. world. 


The out- 


put last year was 2,000,000 goldfish, and it will be increased this year to 3,000,000 


HEN Eugene C. Shireman 

inherited a tract of swampy 

land, the good folks of 

Martinsville, Indiana, felt 

that condolences rather 
than congratulations were in order. 

Even the genial ’Gene Shireman him- 
self was a bit doubtful. 

“What in the world will I do with the 
place?” he asked. 

“Well, you might raise goldfish,” some- 
one facetiously observed. 

“All right,” said Shireman, quick as a 
flash; “PI do it. Vl turn my tract 
into a regular goldfish farm.” 

And when Shireman says a thing 
he means it. He is that kind of a 
man. So he bought half a dozen 
pairs of goldfish, and began in real 
earnest. 

That was back in 1902. Last year 
Shireman’s Grassy-Forks Fisheries 
shipped more than two million gold- 
fish, valued at upward of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. This year 
the production will exceed three 
million. 

The Shireman establishment is 
by far the largest goldfish hatchery 
in the United States; in fact, as far 
as can be ascertained, it is the 
largest fish hatchery of any kind. 
It is estimated that the Grassy- 
Forks Hatcheries ship each year 
more than twice as many goldfish 
as all of the other breeders in 
America combined. 

The “goldfish farm” has become 
one of the show spots of Indiana. 
It extends over 75 acres of ground, 
and has 150 ponds, all fed from natural 
springs. Some of the larger ponds con- 
tain as many as 250,000 goldfish—a suf- 
ficient number to supply a pet to every 
man, woman, and child in Tampa, Flori- 
da; St. Joseph, Missouri; and Tacoma, 
Washington, with Marion, Ohio, thrown 
in for good measure. 
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“There is one question that people al- 
ways ask me,” says Mr. Shireman. “I 
can count on it ten times out of ten. As 
soon as a visitor has made a bewildered 
survey of my seventy-five acres of ponds, I 
know the query that is coming. Invaria- 
bly they inquire, ‘Where do you find a mar- 
ket for all of your output? ” 

As a matter of fact that is one of the 
minor problems at Grassy-Forks Fisheries. 
The goldfish are shipped all over the 
country, from Portland, Maine, to Port- 
land, Oregon; from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf. The five-and-ten-cent stores are the 
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Eugene C. Shireman, who inherited a 
“worthless” tract of swampy land back 
in 1902, turned it into a ‘“‘goldfish 
farm.” To-day his fish are swimming 
in every state of the Union, and some 
of them may be in your parlor. Con- 
trary to the usual belief, Mr. Shireman 
says goldfish are not delicate, but 
long-lived and hardy, if not ‘‘petted”’ 


largest purchasers. These chain stores sell 
hundreds of thousands of goldfish each 
year. Florists, department stores, novelty 
shops, pet shops, and drug stores all afford 
a ready market for the fish. Prices range 
from two cents each for the common varie- 
ties, up to as high as two hundred dollars 
each for individual specimens of the rare 
varieties. 

The goldfish are shipped by express in 
specially designed cans containing a sup- 
ply of fresh water. In summer ice is added. 
Plans are now practically perfected to 
make parcel-post shipments. 

Goldfish multiply with almost 
unbelievable rapidity. A single 
female in one season will often lay 
as many as 75,000 eggs. Under 
the right conditions 25 per cent of 
these eggs will hatch and develop 
into salable fish. Baby goldfish are 
unpromising youngsters. ‘They are 
born black, and gradually acquire 
their natural hue. 

With all of these young fish com- 
ing along, a tremendous amount of 
food is required. The daily ration 
consists of a grain mush, prepared in 
a special kitchen, and cooked very 
hard and dry to prevent disintegra- 
tion in the water. During the spring 
and summer season a daily quota of 
fifty large washtubs of this mixture 
is required to meet the demand. 

Before I visited Grassy-Forks 
Hatcheries I had always held a be- 
lief that goldfish were very delicate 
creatures, demanding a lot of care 
and attention. I asked Mr. Shire- 
man about it. “Nonsense!” he de- 
clared emphatically. ‘The reason goldfish 
die in domestic surroundings is that peo- 
ple are too good to them. More vod Gah 
are killed by kindness than in any other 
way. Above allelse, the goldfish craves to 
be fecale: Don’t be continually changing 
the water, and the diet, unless you wish 
to lose your pets. MAXWELL DRAKE 
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GREAT FOR BREAKFAST—GOOD, HOT SOUP _ 


We're the ladies aid in a big parade 
Mid the shouting crowds and the din, 
The issue, we state, is the full dinner plate 
And Campbell's is sure to win! 


4 


J: CANDIDATE ' 


pgi AN 
i “OSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY o} 


The Women’s Vote 


Stand in any grocery store for a few.minutes and 
hear the other customers give their orders for soup. 
“‘Campbell’s” is the name you'll hear practically every 
time—any day, anywhere. Order some Campbell's 
yourself and enjoy a delicious hot plateful of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Campbell’s famous chefs in the spotless Campbell's 
kitchens make this soup from their own exclusive 
recipe, with vine-ripened tomatoes, luscious and 
tempting. Golden butter is blended in the rich puree 
and delicate spices add their zest. ‘Real tomato 
soup, you will say, “and it will get my vote every. 
time!” 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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but the moment they laid him down he be- 
came worse than ever. “He oooh-waah- 
hoos all the time,” growled Old Man 
Mason, “and we can’t stop it. Whart’ll 
we do. I never felt so worthless in my 
life. He’s expecting us to do something. 
He’s too little to have troubles—darn it!” 

When they again weighed him he had 
lost a pound. “We got to do something, 
quick!” said Allison decisively. ‘I’ve 
been thinking. .. .” 

Old Man Mason knew that Allison had 
been thinking. Since they had Mike to 
care for he had been buoyant and happy, 
the invisible load had vanished. Now, 
with the baby’s illness, the old depression 
had returned. Old Man Mason saw all 
this through his faded blue eyes and sym- 
pathized, but did not speak. Allison did 
not say of what he had been thinking, but 
that night Old Man Mason saw his pacing 
figure sharply outlined against the snow. 
It was bitterly cold. At length he climbed 
the ridge and for a long time looked down 
upon the snow-covered graves, then he re- 
turned to the cabin and by the yellow 
glow of the kerosene lamp he looked upon 
the baby. Mike was asleep, but it was a 
fretful sleep; he jerked spasmodically, 
pitiful little cries coming from his lips. 

Old Man M:son saw Allison’s strong 
hands clasp ur til the bones cracked, then 
unclasp, then cl.sp again from stress of 
his emotion, an outward hint of the strug- 

le within. Presently he touched the 

aby’s hot face with almost maternal ten- 
derness, and with the touch came tears un- 
bidden. Old Man Mason blinked a tear or 
two in sympathy, but remained silent. 
“Poor little fellow; you’re making your 
first fight now,” said Allison. “There'll be 
others in your life, too, but you’ve the 
right to your chance at what life holds for 
you. Old Man Mason from the wisdom of 
his years knows, as a whole, life is sweet; 
he'll tell you that when you can under- 
stand. Just now you need help, and you’re 
going to have it. I’ve balled up my life a 
bit, so it don’t matter much. I’d kinda 
like to see you grow up though; you’ve 
crawled into my heart without me know- 
ing just when or how.” 


LLISON tucked in a loose end of the 
blanket and faced Old Man Mason. 
“I’m going to town, old-timer,” he said, 
“and I'll senda doctor out. Twoweeks ago 
I told you where my claim is. Your hunt 
for the end of the rainbow is done, the pot 
of gold is on my claim. It’s yours and 
Mike’s. I’ll not need it.” ` 
For some reason Old Man Mason was 
deeply moved. ‘But... but,” he faltered, 
“you're coming back with the doctor!” 
“No, old friend, I wont be back. 
You'll believe me, I know; perhaps you’ ve 
sensed there was something wrong, but 
were too decent to mention it. Two years 
ago I blocked a little game a fellow named 
Starke was trying to put over. He never 
forgave me for blocking his dirty work; 
and he’s got good connections and they’ve 
made it hot for me. Last summer we met, 
alone. I was afraid, not of him but of my- 
self, of what 1 would do if I felt his flesh 
in my hands. I tried to avoid him, but he 
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mistook my actions for fear. It wasn’t a 
preity fight, and when it was over I 
crawled into the brush to die—too! Fate 
willed otherwise and I was conscious when 
two of his friends found him and took him 
away, and I heard what they said. Mc- 
Neil’s Island for life, and with the sort of 
testimony they’d swear to I'd never prove 
self-defense in a million years. I’m young, 
life is sweet; but being with you has 
changed me. Love of freedom alone has 
kept me from going in lately, and now 
Mike... he’s got to have his chance. We 
don’t count. We've tasted life, but he’s 
just starting, if you get what I mean.” 

Old Man Mason knew exactly. “You 
stay here,” he said; “PI make it to town.” 

“Your loyal old heart is stronger than 
your legs,” Allison replied; “you'd try to 
make it, ail right, but you couldn’t—in 
time. Besides, I want to get this Starke 
affair over with. Don’t argue, I might 
weaken.” 

Weaken? Old Man Mason knew the 
word did not exist for Allison. Perhaps 
after all it was best, but he knew he was 
going to lose the best partner he ever had. 
A partnership of chance had developed 
into a partnership of love. 

“You'll be starting in the morning?” 

“No, to-night! Every hour counts with 
Mike. The dogs are fresh and so am I! 
I want to make five days’ journey in four.” 

“All right, son, but... but... damn 
it, this has got to come out right,” exploded 
Old Man Mason. “Let me know when the 
trial comes off, and we’ll be down to see 
you through, Mike and me.” 


[ONG after the dogs and driver had van- 
ished around the bend in the river Old 
Man Mason stood in silent contemplation. 
“Always the sort of boy I’d liked to’ve 
had,” he sighed. “Just about the nearest 
to a son I'll ever have, I guess.” He reën- 
tered the cabin. ‘‘Well, Mike, he’s gone, 
our big pardner, and we've lost him... 
forever.’ 

It was a picture that drove Allison on- 
ward without sparing himself or dogs, his 
last picture of little Mike, feverish, tossing, 
tormented by little devils that danced in 
his dreams when he should have been coo- 
ing at fairies. And there were foot-sore 
dogs dragging the sled and exhausted dogs 
riding when he reached the village. It was 
night; except for a pool-hall and the offices 
above, the buildings were dark. Allison 
staggered as he climbed the stairs and 
‘stopped before a door on which was let- 
tered: “Doctor Willson, Physician and 
Surgeon. Walk In!” The door was locked, 
but voices came from across the hall. He 
turned and read another sign; “Otce of 
the United States Marshal. Entrance!” 
It sent a strange feeling of dread through 
his tired body, yet he paused but an in- 
stant before entering. Seated before a 
desk was a determined yet kindly-appear- 
ing man. “Hello, there!” came the pleas- 
ant greeting, “What can I do for you?” 

“T want Doctor Willson, if he’s the best 
doctor in town; a fast, fresh dog team 
that’ll take him to Old Man Mason’s 
cabin; and somebody to look after my 
own; they’re exhausted.” ` 


The Miracle Baby 


“You want what you want when you 
want it. Somebody froze, or shootin’ 
scrape? Hope nothing’s happened to Old 
Man Mason.” 

“He's right as usual, but it’s our baby!” 

“Your what?” exclaimed the as- 
tounded official, who knew there was but 
one woman in that country, Mrs. Wil- 
liams. Briefly Allison explained the situa- 
tion. : 

The marshal was a man of action. Hey 
broke up a game of pool and sent the men ' 
on various errands, then returned. Allison 
was stretched out on the floor sound 
asleep. For several minutes he smoked 
and contemplated the sleeping man, then 
a curious expression came over his face 
and he opened a drawer and took a pho- 
tograph therefrom. “Now that’s hell!” 
he growled. “Old Man Mason’s pardner 
is Allison, and he’s wanted in the Starke 
case. It sure balls things up.” ` 


HEN Allison was aroused two hours 

later he found the doctor and a fresh 
team waiting. The marshal motioned him 
into the private othce. 

“You're Allison!” he said directly. 

“Yes, Im your man. It’s asking too 
much, I suppose, but I'd like to take the 
doctor in. It’s a matter of life and death, 
and I’ll promise on my honor to return, or 
you can send a deputy and I'll pay the ex- 
pense.” 

For several minutes the marshal was 
silent. “I guess,” he said, “that the word 
of any man who'll walk into a marshal’s 
office when he’s wanted, just for another's 
kid is good. You’ll need a good lawyer 
when you return. There’s powerful influ- 
ence lined up against you, and they'd 
make it hot for me if they knew I'd 
paroled you; but I’m United States mar- 
shal so long as I hold othce. Er...er... 
darn it, Allison, 1 may as well tell you 
now—Old-Man Mason’s son is known as 
Starke hereabouts.” 

“Good God, man, and I fought his son 
that day?” 

The marshal nodded, and handed Alli- 
son an envelope. “Give it to the old man 
as soon as you arrive.” Allison nodded 
dully. ` Over and over in his mind turned 
the damning thought: “Starke was Old 
Man Mason’s son.” For the first time in 
his life he flinched. The thought of facing 
the kindly old soul was torture. It would 
be like a son telling a father he had killed 
a brother. 

The doctor did not know, of course. 
“You're exhausted,” he said; “you ride 
on the sled.” 

Allison’s conscience prodded his ex- 
hausted body into wakefulness as. the 
hours slipped by. As in a trance he felt 
the movement of the sled, heard the 
driver’s orders, then after an eternity they 
camped until morning. 

Day or night there was no rest for the 
harried man. Tired physically and men- 
tally, each mile brought him nearer to Old 
Man Mason, The face of his old friend, 
seamed and lined with the hardship of 

years, but sweet and kindly, was always 
efore him. And because of him the lines 
would deepen, perhaps the kindliness give 
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ND the great white galleons, 
flaunting the banners of Spain, 
came out of the East seeking the 
fabled treasures of the Indies, search- 
ing under the soil of Cuba for gold 
and precious stones while all the time 
her greatest treasure was in the soil 
and beckoning from every hillside. 


* * k * 


In no other place but Cuba has 
Nature so concentrated her forces 
upon the production of the perfect 
tobacco. Her soil is rich with the 
forest mould of centuries. Her sun- 
shine is warm with the mellowness 
of the tropics’ outer edge. Her cli- 
mate is kept uniformly mild by the 
steady sweep of the Trade Winds. 


General 


Chan Ce 


And it is from this, the world’s 
garden spot of tobacco, that the full 
Havana filler of Robt. Burns comes. 
Selected on the plantations by ex- 
perts, shipped to twenty-four great 
warehouses, aged, cured, blended and 
mellowed to just the right degree of 
mildness, it brings to you the flavor 
that is recognized everywhere as dis- 
tinctively Robt. Burns. 


* * * * 
And so all the time you have 
been seeking just the right tobacco 
flavor, your real treasure in cigars 


may have been beckoning you from 
every cigar store. 


Have you tried one lately? 


ING: 


NATIONAL BRANDS 
NEW YORK CITY 


STAPLES 
10 cents straight 
Box of 50—$4.75 


PANATELAS 
10 cents straight 
Box of 50—$4.75 


PERFECTOS 
2 for 25c 
Box of 50—$6.00 


INVINCIBLES 
15 cents straight 
(Foil-wrapped) 
Box of 25—$3.50 


All Robt. Burns 
cigars are filled 
with the choicest 
Havana tobaccos, 
aged, cured and 
blended to a won- 
derfully pleasing 
mildness of flavor. 
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way to bitterness. What mattered if it 
was in self-defense—he had killed his best 
friend’s son. 

Old Man Mason was standing in front 
of the cabin when they came in sight. 
“Tve been through hell,” he shouted, 
“he’s getting worse, lost two cans of beans’ 
weight while you were gone.” 

Old Man Mason looked grayer and care- 
worn from his ceaseless vigil; his hands 
trembled. “I can’t do it to-day,” thought 
Allison, “he’s got to have a night’s rest; 
then PII break the news.” The doctor was 
bending over his small patient. At length 
his serious face brightened, and he sud- 
denly thrust his finger into Mike’s mouth. 
“Huh!” he grunted, favoring the part- 
ners with a withering glance, “huh! Say, 
men, this kid’s getting teeth, that’s all. 
And I mushed over a hundred miles.” 
Then the humor of the situation dawned 
and he threw back his head and roared 
with laughter. “Come take a peek!” They 
peered into the pink mouth with interest. 
“One’s through, but it'll be necessary to 
lance this other one—that’s the whole 
trouble. Quite painless, I assure you.” 

“ Now, son, you’d better turn in; you’re 
about tuckered out,” Old Man Mason 
told his partner; “you must have been at 
it night and day.” 

“Iwas!” 

The old man motioned him aside. “ Did 
the marshal recognize you, boy? I hope 
not, ’cause Pd like us three to stick here 
forever.” 

“Tm paroled and will return for trial!” 
Old Man Mason nodded sympathetically. 
“Well see you through.” He patted Alli- 
son on the back and the touch seemed to 
sear his very soul. 


THAT night an exhausted body won out 
over a tortured conscience and Allison 
slept; Old Man Mason slept; the doctor 
slept and, praises be, Mike slept! 

After breakfast Allison led Old Man 
Mason away from the cabin and handed 
him the envelope, then waited silently. 


Dear Frienp Mason: I’m paroling Allison 
because his word is good. He will give you this. 
You don’t know it, but your son frequently 
used the name Starke. Now you'll understand. 
I'd like to see you at once. It’s hell all around, 
old friend, but life sometimes dishes up queer 
messes. Sam BRADFORD. 


Old Man Mason read it through twice 
before he seemed to sense it all, and as he 
read a heavy load seemed to bow his old 
shoulders. Yet in his own dark hour he 
sensed the anguish Allison was undergo- 
ing. “And so this is the end,” he muttered 
brokenly, “this is the end. Go ’way, son, 
go way. 
his hand to his forehead. “It’s kinda 
foggy now, kinda foggy; but it'll clear and 
mebbe the sun’ll come out again. I... 
want to be alone, son.” 

Allison cursed himself as he walked 
away, cursed himself as no living man 
would have dared cursed him, then a sob 
shook his frame. “And after all this,” he 
sobbed, “he found it in his heart to call 
me, son!” Allison walked far up the 
creck, seeing, yet not seeing. It was well 
on in the afternoon when he returned, and 
Old Man Mason was gone. 

“I wanted him to wait,” said the doc- 
tor, “but he wouldn’t—told me to follow 
when you came back.” 

Willson was beginning to doubt the 
sanity of the whole crowd. ‘The baby’s 


Leave me think!” He pressed ° 


sane,” he growled to himself; “but Allison 
acked a mental load in and Old Man 
ason’s packing it out.” } 

Late one afternoon they pulled in to the 
settlement. The marshal observed their 
arrival and chased everyone out of the 
office. 

“Well, Sam, I’m here! Dunno what I 
came for.” Old Man Mason’ was tired. 
Sam noticed he showed his years for the 
first time. 

“I know what you came for,” replied 
the marshal, “you came to see if you 
couldn’t pound some decency into that 
fool son of yours, and save Allison from a 
long term at McNeil’s Island.” 


LD Man Mason stared incredulously, 

then tottered intoachair. “O God,” he 
sobbed, “you’re good to an old man! He 
ain’t dead, son! You didn’t kill him.” 
Strength returned with a rush., “Hang it, 
Sam Bradford,” he shouted, “why didn’t 
you cell that boy he’s not wanted for mur- 
der; he’s suffering the tortures of the 
damned!” 

“Great Scott, Mason! I thought he 
knew it. Everybody else knows it. Allison 
didn’t kill him, but gave him the darnedest 
beating one man ever gave another. Peo- 
ple here don’t know Starke’s real charac- 
ter. He’s got position, influence, and his 
crowd are moving heaven ‘and earth to 
railroad Allison to the pen. The men who 
brought Starke in are ready to swear Alli- 
son struck the first blow.” 

“ Do the people hereabouts know Starke 
is Old Man Mason’s son?” 

“None but a few old-timers, and we’re 
keeping still for your sake ” 

“Thanks for that, Sam.” Old Man 
Mason stood up. “I was about tuckered 
out when I came in, but I’m feeling right 
strong now. Allison is the sort of man 1 
wanted my own boy to be. All my life I’ve 
wanted such a son—strong, clean, who'd 
not make fun of an old man and his ways 
behind his back. Well, he came to me from 
the upper country last fall, and just when 
I found him I thought I was going to lose 
him. If Starke withdraws his charges 
there’s nothing you want Allison for, is 
there?” Old Man Mason was wistful now. 

“Not a thing, old-timer,” replied the 
marshal. 

“Then I guess PI] go see Starke.” 

He went. Starke looked up in amaze- 
ment as‘he entered. “Look who’s here?” 
he exclaimed anything but cordially. Two 
other men were with him. 

“Pd like a werd alone with you,” said 
Old Man Mason quietly. 

“Anything that can -be said to me,” 
answered Starke roughly, ‘can be said be- 
fore my friends. What’s the matter, hard 
up?” 


“Tf Twas, Pd have better sense than to 
come to you,” retorted the old man. The 
suffering the young man’s actions and 
words caused the father had been endured 
until the sting was gone. “I’ve a few 
words to say,” he continued evenly, “and 
if you want I should say ‘em with your 
friends listening, why, all right.” 

Starke, puzzled at a new tone in his 
father’s voice, hesitated but a moment. 
“Come back later, boys!” he said. 

“VI get to the point,” said Old Man 
Mason. “A while back a fellow named 
Allison whipped hell out of you. Shut up, 
don’t interrupt, I know all about it. You 
aim to send him to MeNeil’s Island on a 


criminal assault charge. You’re going to 
put on your hat right now, and go down to 
the marshal’s office and tell him and the 
commissioner you won’t prosecute, be- 
cause Allison fought in self-defense.” 

“Yes, I am,” drawled the younger man 
sneeringly. “I’m going to get even with 
Allison if it takes a lifetime, and nobody’s 
going to rob me of my revenge.” 

“Yes, there is!” cut in Old Man Mason 
sharply; “I’m going to!” 

Starke laughed mockingly. “You? Oh, 
lord, this is rich! Quit your buffing, you’re 
getting old and childish.” 

It was the tone rather than the words 
that stirred Old Man Mason from his 
usual calm. He leaped to his feet, fists 
clenched, arms upraised. “Ask any of the 
old-timers if Old Man Mason ever at- 
tempted a bluff he didn’t carry through!” 
he shouted. “All my life, Pve backed 
down before you; gave you the best of it, 
and it isn’t in you to be a man. I’ve kept 
my mouth shut these years, not because 
what I might say would hurt me—people 
up here know me. It was you I was 
sparin’, not me!” He leveled a finger 
scornfully at Starke. “Bluthin eh?” ne 
cried, “blufin’! Are you callin’? my bluff, 
you with your fine place among nice pro- 
ple who don’t know you here? Do you 
want to bring things to a showdown?” 

“Go the limit,” dared Starke; “your 
pride of family will keep your mouth 
shut—it always has.” 

“Then so be it!” said Old Man Mason 
grimly. “The marshal knows where Alli- 
son is. We’ll have him in town within two 
weeks. Bring on your charges and your 
lying witnesses; but I’ll be there, too. I'll 
be there to climb into the witness chair 
and impeach your reputation. I'll tell of 
the time we came out of the mountains 
and got caught in the storm and the grub 
was low; of how you stole my share and 
took your own and sneaked away, to be 
sure you had enough food to carry you to 
safety. Stealing a pardner’s share of grub 
—the worst crime in the North, and your 
pardner was your own father. Of how 
Sam Bradford found me, gnawing at my 
boots to live—a little off in the head. 
You’re going with a nice, pure girl in this 
town, I hear. You're going to stop it— 
squaw man!” Old Man Mason snapped 
the epithet like the crack of a whip. “And 
if all that ain’t enough, your friends will 
hear that you were dishonorably discharged 
from your country’s service in time of 
war, because you lied under oath—dis- 
charged for the good of theservice. 1f that's 
blufhn’, call it!” Old Man Mason, breath- 
ing heavily from his emotion, dropped 
weakly into his chair. For a long time 
there was silence. At length Starke spoke. 

“You know,” he said, his voice that of 
the beaten cur, “‘you’d be just dirty enough 
to turn against your own son, I believe.” 

“Td do just that for a real son... . Now 
we'll drop over to the commissioner’s and 
tell ’em the charges are withdrawn. You 
won’t have to tell him why—he’ll guess— 
he’s an old-timer, too.” 


T WAS the Old Man Mason who found 

life as a whole sweet who took the trail 
next day. He hummed happily as he sat 
on his sled and let the dogs pull him; like 
his life, the trail here was good, and at the 
trail’s end was the partner he liked to think 
of as Son; and a baby named Mike quite 
enough for even an old man to live for. 
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Dooce BrotHers 
BUSINESS SEDAN 


With this car, Dodge Brothers have literally created a 
new type of sedan. 


They have combined open car ruggedness with closed 
car protection and smartness. 


They have demonstrated, once for all, that a sedan can 
be as practical and almost as inexpensive as an open 
touring car. à 


The Body is built of hand-welded steel because steel is 
sturdy, and will take a permanent, oven-baked finish, 
eliminating forever the cost of repainting. 


The seats are upholstered in attractive, genuine Spanish 
blue leather, because leather will wash and wear. 


To further enlarge the car’s usefulness, the rear seat, 
back and side cushions, seat frame and foot rest are 
quickly removable, giving sixty-four cubic feet of loading 
space in the rear compartment. The manifold uses 
made possible by this unique feature are readily im- 
agined. 


The top and rear quarters are of non-rumble, fabric 
construction, conforming with the present attractive 
vogue. From cord tires to curtain rods, the fittings, 
inside and out, are distinctive and complete. 


In fact, every detail of the car emphasizes its striking © 
adaptability to business as well as social use. 


The price is $1,195, f. o. b. Detroit 


Patents Pending 
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The Worry Doctor 


ambitious employee to rise. Then l told 
her that her husband’s work indicated 
worry, that he had told me of his money 
problem, and I felt that if she knew the 
whole situation it would be possible for her 
to help him better his position. The out- 
come was typical—there is seldom any 
sacrifice a woman will not make to help 
her husband if she is a real partner and 
knows the facts.” 

Family troubles, the Worry Doctor 
finds, are not always between husband 
and wife. Stepmothers and stepfathers 
often create problems more difficult to 
handle, and the mother-in-law is not at 
all humorous when she is irritating and 
affects a son-in-law’s work. Recently, a 
wife complained that her husband, one of 
the mildest mannered men in the institu- 
tion, had suddenly become a ferocious 
brute at home. It proved to be mother- 
in-law trouble, which the wife—on dis- 
covering the cause—eliminated by making 
other living arrangements for her mother. 


“Ifa man is in trouble it is very apt to, 


show in his work,” continued the Worry 
Doctor. “An instance of this kind came 
to my attention recently after an employee 
had made an error which showed up in the 
proht and loss account. I sent for the man 
who had made the mistake. He had no 
excuses, and didn’t try to evade responsi- 
bility. It was a loss that justified a pretty 
stiff reprimand, but fortunately, before 
any criticism was made, I noticed that he 
leaned toward me in an unnatural posi- 
tion, suggesting either faulty sight or 
hearing. Then I saw that there was a 
mark on the bridge of his nose. Asked 
whether he wore glasses, he said he did, 
but that he had accidentally broken them 
earlier in the month. 

“t Before you made this mistake?’ I 
asked. 

“*Yes, sir, he answered. 

“Then, asked why he hadn’t replaced 
his glasses, he confessed that he hadn’t 
money to do so until pay day. Rather 
than admit his financial difficulty he had 
risked his job. Instead of a scolding, we 
gave him a new pair of glasses. This case 
led us to call our department heads to- 
gether and have a frank talk, urging that 
they keep close enough to their subordi- 
nates to discover such embarrassments.” 


WOMEN and girls confide their prob- 
lems to a woman assistant, which 
naturally increases confidence and facili- 
tates a a Despite the increasing 
willingness with which both masculine and 
feminine employees bring their problems 
to these confidants, much of the worry and 
distraction in such an organization is con- 
cealed and carried about by the fellow 
who thinks that his is the only worry in 
the world, and that nobody can help him, 
or that confession may be good for the 
soul but will endanger the little old job. 

So the listening post has to catch the 
faintest whisperings of trouble from far 
off, hear around corners, and in echoes, so 
to speak. This is really simple enough for 
the expert in troubles, because trouble 
cannot be concealed. It shows in the face 
and behavior, particularly when one is 


(Continued from page 50) . 


among fellow workers who average ninety- 
eight per cent contentment and well- 
being. It also shows in work, for the work 
of a big financial institution is to a large 
degree routine, and is constantly being 
checked up for errors. The human mind 
cannot attend to two things at once. The 
fellow in trouble is distracted by his dith- 
culties, and his work suffers because his 
mind isn’t: on it. 

“A face tells a great deal when it is the 
one among fifty or a hundred that has no 
smile,” said the personnel man. “If I see 
a girl with red éyes, that may mean noth- 
ing, for girls are naturally emotional and 
find relief in unimportant situations in a 
good cry. But a boy with red eyes is dif- 
ferent—bovs do not cry easily, and when 
they do there 1s really something wrong. 


“ONE day up-stairs, as a girl passed me 
I heard her stifle a sob. Otherwise, 
there was nothing unusual about her. But I 
felt something there needed looking into, 
and sent Mrs. Blank to talk with her. Then 
it came out that her mother was in a 
hospital, suffering from an incurable dis- 
ease. In addition to her sorrow over her 
mother, she was finding it difhcule to pay 
for hospital treatment and to meet her 
own living expenses. We immediately 
arranged to have her mother taken care 
of and made comfortable until the end. 

“Our way of doing things like that may 
be interesting to others: Money is in- 
variably forthcoming for such emergen- 
cies, but never from the company. If the 
company maintained a fund to meet suck 
needs it would have to be accounted for; 
that would mean bookkeeping and records, 
and we make it a cardinal point in helping 
our employees with their troubles that 
there must be no record. What we do, 
after determining the amount of money 
that will be needed in a given emergency, 
is to go to our executive othcers one by 
one and say, ‘We need money for a certain 
purpose and your allotment is so much.’ 

“The only way in which we could per- 
suade the girl 1 have just mentioned to 
let us help her was on condition that she 
be allowed to pay the money back. It is 
no light debt, measured by her earning 
ability, and she is paying it off very slowly. 
But she feels better because the money 
came to her as a loan; and ] guess you can 
imagine her feeling for the company. One 
of the practical aspects of this work is the 
loyalty that it creates in our employees, 
and our small employee turn-over. As 
long as that girl works anywhere, she will 
work for us. She is not only loyal herself, 
but a radiating center of loyalty wherever 
we place her. 

“One of our brightest messenger boys 
suddenly lost his smile, his courtesy to 
customers, his eagerness to anticipate the 
wishes and do the errands of our officers. 
He was going about in a daze, and when 
sent for I saw that it would take very 
little to bring the tears. So I dispatched 
him on an ordinary errand, and made in- 
quiries so as to locate his pal. You know, 
people in an organization like this pair off 
just like Der of a family who are 
close together, and very often the best way 


to help sensitive folks in trouble is through 
their organization pals. This boy’s pal 
knew what was wrong. It was a step- 
mother problem. He had an elder sister. 
Their own mother was dead, and the father 
had married again. He was a drunkard. 
So was the stepmother. The children had 
never known any real home life, and the 
sister, with the natural longing of a girl for 
companionship, had been going to dance 
halls. She had been betrayed, and in a few 
months would be a mother. That’s the sort 
of an elemental situation that even a 
messenger boy in the humdrum business 
world may be carrying around and trying 
to solve. We made arrangements to have 
the girl sent to an institution in New Jer- 
sey, where her child was born and taken 
care of. When she came back we found 
employment for her with another concern. 
There was no record. The girl is now 
married. 

“One day a fine old priest came in to 
see me. His parish is in the town to which 
we sent that girl. ‘Do you realize that 
this company has made a soul?’ he said. 

‘My parish is in an industrial community, 
and some of the things I see there, the ex- 
ploitation of human beings for greed, often 
make me very bitter and the bitterness 
gets into my sermons. But I know the 
story of that girl, and I resolved that the 
first time I visited New York I would 
come in and see you, and pay my tribute 
to the better side of industry.’ ” 

Money troubles are of various kinds. 
One of the most common is debt to loan 
sharks, but that has been stopped in this 
institution by a fund from which em- 
ployees can borrow money at reasonable 
rates of interest. 

When this fund was established, em- 
ployees’ obligations to outside lenders 
were purchased and transferred to the 
fund. The commonest money trouble is 
dificulty in making income meet outgo. 
When an employee asks counsel in a case 
of that kind, the company reasons, “It’s 
either his fault or ours—if he is living be- 
yond his means, we may be able to show 
him how to manage better; while if his 
earnings are below his real needs, it is up 
to us to find him better paid work or give 
him a keener interest in striving for pro- 
motion.” Whetting his interest may be 
as simple a thing as paying his debts, trans- 
ferring the obligation to the company’s 
loan fund, and taking a load off his mind. 


HERE is another side to this money 

question in a financial insticution—the 
probability that employees who get into 
dithculties will yield to temptation and 
steal. The listening post has reduced theft 
in this institution to almost nothing—but 
not quite. Putting employees under bond, 
checking them up through accounting 
systems, and other mechanical safeguards 
against theft, are ineffective if character 
is overlooked. There are men and women 
who should never be given money respon- 
sibilities. Something is lacking in charac- 
ter, some weakness or inability to dis- 
tinguish the fine line between right and 
wrong. Placed under the pressure of temp- 
tation, they will commit immoral acts. 
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By V. K. Cassady, B. S., M. S. 
Chief Chemist 


Gentlemen: 


Please let me prove to you that 
other men enjoy better shaves 
than you. All due to a new-type 
shaving cream— Palmolive Shav- 
ing Cream—which I have helped 
perfect. 


We merely want to send you a 
ten-shave tube, then let you de- 
cide for yourself. 


We know soap 


Consider that we know soap. 
We have spent 60 years in its 
study. The leading toilet soap of 
the world—Palmolive—was cre- 
ated here. 


So we set out to please you in 
a capable way. The result has in 
two years become a sensation. 
It has won millions of men away 
from their old methods. So in all 


PALMOLIV 
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Now shave in a hurry 


fairness—to you and to us- we 
urge that you try this soap. 


After 130 tests 


First we asked 1,000 men what 
qualities they wanted. To those 
four we added another which we 
know men should have. 


Then we worked to meet those 
five requirements in a matchless 
way. It took 18 months. We 
made up and tested 130 formulas 
before we attained our best. 


Now we have a cream which 
will surprise and delight you. In 
five waysit excels any cream that 
you know. 


It willsave youhoursand hours. 
It means easier, quicker, better 
shaves, and the after-effects you 
seek. Let us prove that to you. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


SHAVING 
CREAM 
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How Millions ot Men 


Five reasons for 
making this test 


]—It multiplies itself in lather 250 
times. One-half gram suffices 
for a shave. 

2—It acts quickly. Within one 
minute the beard absorbs 15% 
of water, and that’s enough. 


3—It lasts—maintains its creamy 
fullness for ten minutes on 
the face. 


4—The bubbles are substantial. 
They Keep the hairs erect for 
cutting. Light bubbles let the 
hairs fall down, so you must 
go back. 


5—The skin is left in smooth, 
soft, clean condition, due to 
palm and olive oils. 


10 Shaves FREE 


Simply insert your name and address 
and mail to 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Dept. B-363, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
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Luxeberry Enameled 


ike a beam of sunlight 
into a shaded corner is 
the effect of Luxeberry 
Enamel on dark woodwork. 
Its rich, deep, mellow lustre 
transforms a dingy, depress- 
ing room into an airy, 
cheery, inspiring one. 


Luxeberry Enamel secures an ef- 
fect that is absolutely unique. 
Equally unlike the hard glare of 
many enamels and the flat, thin 
tone of others, it glows with a 
deep, mellow lustre, restful to 
the eyes, pleasing to every taste. 


ENAMEL 


White as the Driven Snow | 


Has been perfected through 18 
years’ experience in making en- 
amels. It has a soft, velvety 
lustre. It secures without rub- 
bing, a rich, deep, rubbed effect 
that beautifies every room where 
it is used. It is durable, does 
not discolor, and can be wiped 
clean with a damp cloth. 


` Luxeberry Enamel is made in 
white and six color tints. Use 
it on all your woodwork. 


Made by the manufac- 
turerso, Liquid Granite, 
‘the world’s most dure 
able floor varnish.” 
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One youngster was handling money and 
his accounting for small sums was rather 
cloudy. The company dismissed him. 
| The thing preyed on his mind. There was 
no record of theft against him, but he 
` thought there was, and kept writing let- 
| ters, asking to be taken back and given a 
| chance to wipe out what he thought was 
his disgrace. Hired again, and placed 
| where he handled people instead of money 
and figures, he found his true element. 

A messenger boy came one day to sub- 
mit one of these mine-and-thine puzzles 
to the listening post. 

“You know, I gotta stepfather,” he said. 
“In January, I gotta raise. My stepfather 
takes all my money, but I didn’t tell him 
about the raise, because 1 wanted to save it 
in the thrift fund. Do you think that’s all 
right?” 

“ Does your mother know about it?” he 
was asked. ; 

“Aw, sure! I told my mother.” 

“Well, Tommy, if your mother knows 
about it, it’s all right!” 


ONFRONTED by a stiff combination 

of family trouble and debt, a trusted 
employee handling considerable sums of 
money told the listening post, when he 
got around to confidences, that more than 
once it seemed that “going West” was the 
best solution of.his difficulties. Honestly 
trying to think them out, he felt that if 
he disappeared altogether from job and 
home, he could get a new start and clean 
the slate later. There was only one way 
for him to go West in the circumstances 
with some of the company’s money. For- 
tunately, he didn’t go; but the incident 
shows how men in difficulties think of 
possible ways of escape. 

In January and July, when dividends 
are paid, the whole financial district works 
nights and Sundays, under a tremendous 
strain. As weak parts of an overloaded 
machine break down or show defects, so 
with human organization. Immediately 
after these semi-annual carnivals of work, 
great attention is given to locating em- 
ployees with worries, which are as good an 
indication of strain as any other. ‘They 
are sorted out, examined by the medical 
department, and sent away for a rest, 
with whatever non-physical worries that 
they may have had adjusted. This is a 
good deal like going over a piece of 
mechanism and replacing defective parts 
—with the difference that in this case the 
parts happen to be human beings and are 
usually self-restorative. 

“On Saturdays we give our employees 
a noon lunch, to make certain that they 
will get proper nourishment on that par- 
ticular day. One of the waiters in our 
restaurant told me he had seen a messen- 
ger boy sticking a sandwich in his pocket 
more than once. He gave me the boy’s 
name and department. I hunted him up. 

“*Somebody at home not getting 
enough to eat?’ I asked him, quietly. 

“He admitted that there was. 

“‘Why didn’t you tell me?’ 

“*Didn’t like to. How’d I know you’d 
understand?’ 

“*Don’t you think a fellow who as a 
boy lived many, many days on boiled 
potatoes and water, or bread without but- 
ter, would understand?’ 

“‘If Pd known that I’d have told you. 
But I didn’t know you had been through 
it yourself.” 


One of the greatest difficulties in dealing 
with trouble is to get people to tell the 
worst, and for this there are several rea- 
sons: Just assume that you have got into 
a predicament. You like to make the best 

ossible appearance before others. You 
bike to stand well with yourself. Laying 
bare all the ugly facts isn’t easy. You 
will even deceive yourself about them. 

Many of the troubles of a large organiza- 
tion are medical, and affect not only em- 
ployees but their families. This company 
maintains a medical department with a 
visiting nurse. There was the case òf a 
young married man whose troubles began 
making trouble for the company, in the 
form of errors in his work. Investigation 
showed that he had a sick baby keeping 
him awake nights. He had called in a 
doctor, but the baby didn’t improve. 
Employees often live in places where 
there are only one or two general practi- 
tioners, who may not always be successful 
in ailments that call for the specialist. A 
specialist was sent to his home, found the 
baby improperly nourished, prescribed a 
specific dice and the baby became well. 

It is a curious fact that more trouble 
comes to the surface when employees are 
doing extra work at night, on Sundays, or 
holidays, than during regular business 
hours. It is a rule with our company that 
when employees work overtime—emer- 
gencies requiring it are inseparable from 
financial business—their officers must be 
with them. Even if the work does not call 
for much supervision, the officers, too, 
must show their willingness to sacrifice 
pleasure and leisure. At such times, 
officers are unquestionably closer to em- 
ployees, for there are none of the distrac- 
tions of dealing with the public, as in regu- 
lar business hours. ‘The atmosphere is 
then more informal and genial. 


WHILE there is one official listening 
post in the organization, its many 
department heads are also held responsible 
for the state of mind of their own employees. 
When an employee in any division is 
found in trouble, and has been afraid to 
go to his division head, the question of 
contacts and spirit in that division is 
promptly investigated. In one case, the 
personnel man heard a division head speak 
sharply to a subordinate. Ordinarily a 
man of marked courtesy and equanimity, 
successful in dealing with other people's 
troubles, that was a sign that he had got 
into trouble himself, and he was sent 
away for a rest. 

“Does trouble hurt or help people?” 
the listening post was asked. “Does it 
dishearten and break them—or make them 
more sympathetic, efficient, ambitious?” 

“Nine times in ten it helps,” was the 
answer. “Most of the interpretations of 
life, philosophic or eee Y agree that 
this world is a testing ground and place of 
combat. Trouble in the end is a trial of 
character, an invitation to fight. If a 
fellow will, stand up and fight, he is 
strengthened in himself and broadened 
and softened in his judgments of others. 
But he may be overwhelmed and beaten 
without help. Just as a plucky little fellow 
facing a big bully stands a better chance 
to win if he has a lesson or two in boxing, 
so the fellow in physical, financial, family, 
or any other kind of trouble, stands a bet- 
ter chance if he has a friendly counsellor 
and coach.” 
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Where Can You Find Its Equal? 


Six Cylinders—Four Doors—1465 


The Jewett is, we sincerely believe, the greatest 
Sedan value that has ever been offered on the 
American market. 


Because it is the first high grade, four door Sedan 
with a six cylinder motor of full fifty horsepower 
at such a price. 


Because all elements of its chassis construction 
are as strong and efficient as veteran six cylinder 
specialists can make them. 


Because it offers All of those quality car features 
in a setting of exquisite grace and beauty—for 
$1465 f. o. b. Detroit. 


| It is Sold and Serviced by Paige Dealers Everywhere 


cA Thrifty Six Built by Paige 
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AD the hazards of heedless pur- 
chasing. The original separable 
button for soft cuffs, tho widely coun- 
terfeited, is readily identifed. 


Look for the name “KUM-A-PART,” 
die-stamped on the back of every cuff 
button and belt buckle. See the name 
before you say “I'll take it.” 


Kum-a-part designs are vogue; Kum- 
a-part construction, inviolable. 


In gold, silcer and platinum at jewelers. 
In popular qualities at men’s shops. 


Write for Free Correct Dress Chart No. 25 


Z Baer B Wilde Ca 


the cat: 
Attlebors 


KOMAPART 


he Kuff Button 
The Belt Buckle 


Stella Dallas 
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existed between her mother and father. 
But Mrs. Morrison made as casual a reply 
to it as if it had been a frequent topic of 
conversation between them. 

“Of course you don’t. I didn’t think 
fora minute. Naturally, it’s kinder not to.” 

Oh, how easy it was to talk to Mrs. 
Morrison! Questions Laurel had long 
wanted to know the answers to crowded 
to her lips. “Why are my mother and 
father different from other mothers and 
fathers? Why don’t they live together? 
Why aren’t people nice to my mother? 
And why are they nice to my father?” 
But she didn’t allow one of them to escape. 
Not yet. Nor did Mrs. Morrison allow a 
question to escape, either. They simply 
walked on in slience till they came to a 
turn in the garden path, where some late 
pansies were blooming. 

“Let’s pick some,” said Mrs. Morrison. 

“Let’s,” said Laurel, and they leaned 
down together over the low-growing 
flowers. 


JAUREL'S heart was beating fast. She 
could feel it. Between herself and this 
lovely lady the gossamer-like bond of 
sympathy, as delicate at first as a thread 
of a spider’s web, had become now as 
strong as the silk cable pearls are strung 
on. It would bear actual spoken words 
about her father’s and mother’s separa- 
tion! 

“Ts there anything in the world softer 
than the petal of a pansy?” remarked 
Mrs. Morrison, pressing one of the flowers 
against her lips, and gently drawing it 
across them. 

Laurel laid a flower against her lips, too, 
and closing her eyes tested its texture. 

“The end of a horse’s nose is as soft,” 
she said contemplatively. “And,” she 
went on, eyes still closed, “the back of a 
tiny baby’s head, where they'll let you 
kiss it.” . 

Mrs. Morrison broke into a laugh. 

“Dear, delightful Laurel! That’s so! 
That’s so!” And suddenly she took hold 
of one of Laurel’s hands and drew the 
back of that, too, across her lips, and 
kissed it. 

That playful little kiss of Helen Mor- 
rison’s on the back of Laurel’s hand, made 
Laurel’s world whirl round her giddily for 
a moment. No one had ever kissed her on 
the hand before! It was a caress entirely 
different from an ordinary kiss upon the 
lips. She felt exalted, like a young knight 
in armor before his lady. She wished she 
dared kneel on the ground and kiss the 
hem of Mrs. Morrison’s dress! 

Laurel wondered a great deal about 
Mrs. Morrison’s husband, and finally one 
day concluded to inquire about him. 

“Is your husband away on business?” 
she began politely. 

“Why, no. Din PETTEN EPET ou?” 

Laurel shook her head. “No, Father 
has told me nothing.” 

“He is not living, Laurel,” gently Mrs. 
Morrison announced. 

“Oh,” said Laurel. “Of course,” she 
went on, “I knew he wasn’t really away 
on business, because of the drawers in the 
chiffonier being perfectly empty and the 


closet beside yours, where you hang my 
things, being perfectly empty too. But I 
didn’t see any pictures of him around, so 
I thought perhaps you were ‘separated’.” 

“The portrait in the big gold frame in 
the living-room is a picture of him, Laurel, 
and that’s a copy of it in the silver frame 
on my dressing table.” 

“Ts he your husband?” 
Laurel. 

Laurel had studied the portrait. The 
man in the portrait looked like a grand- 
father. He had long drooping mustaches, 
almost white, and the sockets of his eyes 
hung down like those of a hunting-hound 
Laurel had seen in the Maine woods once. 

“Yes, Laurel. Why?” 

“He looks too old for you.” 

“He was older; but, oh, ever so kind, 
and the father of my dear boys, and,” she 
added after a pause, “the father of my 
little girl too.” 

“Your little girl?” 

“Yes, Laurel, my only little girl. She 
died before she was old enough to walk 
without holding tight onto one of my 
fingers.” 

“What was her name?” 

“Carol, we called her.” 

“How old would she be?” 

“About as old as you, I think, Laurel.” 

“Did she have light hair or dark?” 

“Dark.” 

“Curly?” 

“No,-straight. Oh, how we did try to 
make it curl,” laughed Mrs. Morrison. ` 

“But I guess she didn’t have freckles,” 
said Laurel. 

“Not then. But I think she would have 
had when she grew up. She liked the sun 
and out of doors. I’d have loved to have 
had her have ever so freckly a nose!” 

“Do you like freckles?” Laurel ex- 
claimed, wide-eyed and amazed. 

As easily as that, they wandered into 
the holy of holies of Helen Morrison's 
heart, and wandered out again. 


WHEN Mrs. Morrison had helped 
Laurel unpack her trunk on the ie 
afternoon, she had been doubtful as to 
how her athletic young sons would get 
along with the little handbax girl she 
rather guessed Laurel to be. However, 
she needn’t have worried. 

The first night after dinner Con had in- 
quired of Laurel, “ Do you ride?” 

It seemed there was a stable behind the 
house. 

“I ride some.” 

“Can you swim?” 

“I swim a little.” 

Next morning, dressed in an old knick- 
erbocker suit of Dane’s—Laurel had never 
needed her riding clothes in New York 
before—after she had ridden four or five 
times around the paddock back of the 
stable she had called out, “Does he jump?” 
And the next time around, to Mrs. Mor- 
rison’s amazement and to the boys’ 
amazement, too, she had taken the hur- 
dle with perfect ease and familiarity. 

It was the same with swimming. It 
didn’t matter if her suit was satin, and 
her stockings silk, the swimming hole 
didn’t daunt her. She could diva etter 
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[The “Priceless Ingredient” of every product is the bonor and integrity of its maker | 


SQUIBB WEEK 
November 19th to 25th 


During that week progressive 
drug stores everywhere will 
display Squibb household 
products. 

It will be greatly to your ad- 
vantage to make a list now of 
the articles you need for your 
medicine cabinet and buy them 
Jrom your druggist during 
Squibb week. 


Squibb's 
Sodium Bicarbona 


PROTECTED BY PROFESSIONAL HONOR 


Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and perfectly 
soluble. Soft powder for dusting; 
granular form for solutions. 


Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, 
bland in taste; dependable. 


Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—exceed- 
ingly pure, therefore without bitter 
taste. 


Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream—made 
from Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Con- 
tains no detrimental substance. Cor- 
rects mouth acidity. 


Squibb’s Dental Prophylactic—an agree- 
able, mild antiseptic and astringent 
mouth wash. 


Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite 
preparation of correct composition for 
the care of the skin. 


Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and 
protective powder of highest purity. 


Squibb’s Baby Powder—a particularly 
soft and delightfully perfumed pow- 
der, free from chalk, zinc and other 
impurities. y 

Squibb’s Flexible Collodion—(liquid 
court plaster) produces heavy and 
lasting film. 

Squibb’s Glycerin Suppositories—made 
from Squibb quality ingredients (in- 
fants and adults). 

Squibb’s Peroxide of Hydrogen—ex- 
tremely active; free from metallic 


salts frequently found in commercial 
product. 


RELIABILITY. 
E 


and the ordinary, commercial article. 


Your druggist will tell you that any article bearing the 
Squibb label is sure to be as pure as it is possible to make it, of 
finest quality, and efficacious. But it is important that you should 
know also the reasons for this superiority. 


[ana th is an essential difference between a Squibb product 


From its beginning the Squibb business has been a profes- 
sional undertaking. Its founder, Edward R. Squibb, was himself 
a physician and chemist. In founding the Squibb Laboratories 
his sole purpose was to render service to the physician and the 
surgeon through the manufacture of pure chemical and pharma- 
ceutical products. 


For more than three generations the House of Squibb has 
maintained the high professional standard of purity and quality 
set by its founder. Rigid chemical control exercised over every 
product bearing the Squibb label insures the distinctive quality 
demanded by the Squibb standard. If a constituent of any prod- 
uct in the quality demanded by Squibb cannot be obtained, the 
manufacture of that product is discontinued. 


The value of the Squibb professional standard is as evident to 
you as to the pharmacist. For example, in your mind there is 
usually associated with milk of magnesia an acrid or even 
offensive taste. Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, without losing its 
efficacy, has a delicate flavor that avoids this objection. The fact 
that it is made by a special process, in glass-lined tanks, of 
Squibb quality chemicals, insures its superiority. 


When you buy milk of magnesia, dental cream or any of the 
familiar products described on this page, there is one name that 
assures you of the protection of professional honor and knowl- 
edge. That name is Squibb. . 


SQUIBB 


General Offices: 80 Beekman Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Toronto, Canada 


SOLD BY RELIABLE DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE, IN ORIGINAL SEALED PACKAGES 


Copyright, 1922, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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Jim Henry's Column 


My Friends 


Here’s a story they tell about Charles 
Lamb. At a social function a friend said 
to him: 

“Come over here and meet Mr. A—.” 

Lamb answered, ‘“‘ No—I don’t like 
him.” 

“Why,” exclaimed his friend, “you 
don’t know him!” 

“That’s why I don’t like him!” said 
Lamb. 

I imagine a lot of my friends were like 
that once. But now that they know 
Mennen’s I honestly doubt whether any- 
thing could shake their conviction that 
it is the greatest shaving preparation 
ever invented. 

Now, what I am driving at is this: 

You read my stuff right along in a dis- 
interested sort of way. You’ve probably 
had all the dope on Mennen’s for months. 
Yet you don’t know it. You're not a 
friend. You haven’t met it face to face, 
as it were. 

You haven’t seen a tiny squeeze of 
cream flower into a young snow drift of 
lather. You haven’t learned what a dif- 
ference it makes to use three times the 
usual amount of water—cold if you like 
it. You haven’t enjoyed that moment 
when your razor sings due south and 
finds the expectant sting and pull con- 

“spicuous by their absence. You haven't 
felt that bland, soothing after-glow on 
our skin. In other words you don’t 

know the Mennen Shave! 

Why not get acquainted? 

Let me send you my big demonstrator 
tube with enough Mennen shaves to take 
the wrinkles out of your soul and make 
it radiate with a new joy of living. 

For good measure I'll throw in a sam- 
ple of Mennen Talcum for Men—a real 

He” powder for after shaving or bath- 
ing. Fine for your skin—body or face. 
It doesn’t show! 

Both for ten cents. 


° 
bline 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark? N.J. U.S.A. * 
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than Con! Laurel had taken swimming 
lessons ever since she could remember. 
She had taken riding lessons since she was 
eight. She had taken lessons in every 
sport which her mother considered fash- 
ionable, and in which instructions could 
be bought. 

“The funny thing is,” said Con to Lau- 
rel the second day, “‘you don’t play ten- 
nis.” 

But in games which required partners, 
Laurel had not had much experience. 
Solitaire sports were her specialty. How- 
ever, she was pretty good at golf, she told 
Con. There had usually been a profes- 
sional at the links connected with the sum- 
mer hotels which her mother patronized. 

“They get along together beautifully, 
Stephen,” said Helen Morrison to Laurel ’s 
father, the night he came to take Laurel 
away. 


T WAS after dinner. They were sitting 

on the garden terrace just outside the big 
room, where the portrait hung. Through 
the open windows, uncurtained toward 
the terrace, they could see Laurel seated 
with the two older boys at a table, busy 
over some sort of game with cards, with 
Mack stretched out comfortably at their 
feet. 

“Tve enjoyed every moment of her,” 
Helen went on, gazing fondly at the group 
inside the room. “Only,” and there was 
a sudden change in her voice, “it’s brought 
home to me afresh what I’ve missed all 
these years. Oh, we've had such fun to- 
gether!” she broke off gayly. “Girls” sort 
of fun,” she laughed, “doing each other’s 
hair for instance—trying on each other’s 
hats—that sort of thing. Boys—men— 
couldn’t understand. And her questions! 
Don’t you love little girls’ blunt ques- 
tions? Darling things, | think, like awk- 
ward little colts and calves—oh, Laurel’s 
a dear child, Stephen. I kept pretending 
she was mine,” she exclaimed lightly. 

“Oh, Helen, if she only were!” 

‘There wasn’t a trace of lightness in 
Stephen’s exclamation. 

“I couldn’t have equipped her any bet- 
ter for the present-day activities of a 
young girl’s life than her own mother has 
done, Stephen,” said Helen. ‘There 
doesn’t appear to be a muscle or a bone 
in her body that has been neglected.” 

“Pm thinking about her soul,” Stephen 
remarked. 

“It hasn’t lost any of its béauty yet, 
Stephen,” Helen assured him. ‘‘She’s as 
unspoiled a little girl as I know—so 
pleased, so genuinely pleased, too; you 
can tell by the shine in her eyes—at the 
least kindness or attention. And the com- 
bination of her sophistication and inno- 
cence is a source of constant surprise to 
me—a source of constant joy, too,” she 
laughed. ‘Oh, you needn’t be afraid! So 
far, the undesirable influences haven’t 
hurt Laurel a bit.” 

“But she’s getting older, Helen. Her 
youth and innocence cannot protect her 
always.” 

“Oh, I know, I know,” agreed Helen. 
“Tve thought of that, too. It’s a pity. 
I’m so sorry, Stephen. Let her stay with 
me often—whenever you- can. See them 
in there—all so happy. Don’t take her to 
a hotel when she comes for the visits. 
Bring her to me here, or to the town house, 
if we’ve moved in.” 

Driving back to New York that night 


over the almost deserted road (it was late, 
“Very late for thirteen,” Mrs. Morrison 
had laughed, as she tucked Laurel into 
a warm coat of her own), Laurel sat be- 
side her father like a little stone image for 
the first ten minutes. There was some- 
thing exciting about the beautiful coat 
that wrapped her ’round so close. It was 
a little as if Mrs. Morrison herself held 
her, wrapped her ’round in her kindness. 
Every once in a while Laurel would rub 
her cheek against the soft fur of the high 
collar. It felt like Mrs. Morrison’s hair 
the day after it had been washed and she 
had let Laurel brush it, and twist it up 
and stick the hairpins in. It smelled like 
it, too—fresh, clean like a flower garden 
after tain. Laurel drew in great deep 
breaths of the soft brown sable. “It’s 
Mrs. Morrison,” she pretended. 

Gazing up into the sky from out the fur 
collar, Laurel could see the full round 
moon above her. “She’s following me to 
New York,” she made-believe. ‘‘She’s 
going to follow me wherever I go, always 
and always, and I can look up at her and 
see her whenever the moon is full, and tell 
her how lovely I think she is, and try to 
be like her. I sha’n’t care so much if peo- 
ple are horrid, after this.” 

“Well, Laurel,” interrupted Stephen, 
“how did you get along?” 

“All right.” 

“Was it very terrible?” 

“Not very.” 

“How did you like the boys?” 

“All right.” 

“And how did you like Mrs. Morrison?” 

Gazing up at the moon, Laurel replied 
fervently, “I think Mrs. Morrison is the 
loveliest lady I ever knew.” 

“Do your Oh, do you, Lollie, dear?” 

Lollie! Suddenly Laurel stiffened in- 
side the long coat. Lollie! 

“T mean,” she added, with the exalta- 
tion suddenly all gone out of her voice, 
“I mean next to... next to—” it had to 
be; she couldn’t avoid. the word—‘next 
to my mother.” 

All the rest of the way back to the hotel 
Laurel didn’t once glance up at the moon. 
How could she? How could she, too, have 
become a part of the picture, while her 
mother was still on the outside? 


AFTER Mrs. Dallas had said good-by 
to Laurel at the train, she immedi- 
ately sought refuge in the ladies’ dressing- 
room in the station. With her bare hands 
she bathed her smarting eyes and smeared 
cheeks. The hot water was as soothing as 
hot soup to a sore throat. Afterward, 
opening a little red leather case which she 
always carried with her, she laid it before 
her on the washstand, first blowing into 
it once or twice to remove a little of the 
loose pink powder that had shaken out of 
its container, and was as thick as dust in 
a carpet sweeper. 

Briskly, in a businesslike fashion, Mrs. 
Dallas proceeded to remedy the damage 
wrought by her tears, working dexter- 
ously with various little sticks and tubes, 
without any attempt at concealment, ap- 
parently without the slightest self-con- 
sciousness, although just beside her a 
prim, school-teacherish-looking little wom- 
an, middle-aged, observed her opera- 
tions with interest. Just when her cheeks 
presented their customary velvety appear- 
ance, her eyes suddenly welled up again 
with tears. She closed the lids tight. No 
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Far and wide, the conviction is 
spreading that for sound value, 
the good Maxwell stands in a 
class of its own. 


People continue to marvel 
that a car so beautiful and so 
enduring, that serves so reli- 
ably and economically, can be 
sold at such a reasonable price. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at 
rim and at hub; drum type head and parking lamps; windshield cleaner; 
rear-view mirror ; dome and instrument board lights; Alemite lubrica- 
tion; motor-driven electric horn; unusually long springs; deep, wide, 
roomy seats; broadcloth upholstery; clutch and brake action, steering 
and gear shifting, remarkably easy. Prices F. O. B. Detroit. Revenue Tax 
to be added: Touring, $885 ; Roadster, $885 ; Sedan, $1335 ; Coupe, $1235 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR CO., OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Does this smoker 
know what he’s 
talking about? 


He says the best pipe 
of the day is the 
first one 


A smoker from Zanesville, Ohio, who 
prefers to conceal his identity under the 
initials “A. K. K.,” insists that the after- 
breakfast pipe is far and way the best 
pipe of the day. 

“Ofcourse,” writes A. K. K., “it depends 
somewhat on the breakfast. I couldn’t 
get much joy out of a pipe after getting 
up from burnt oatmeal, bad coffee, and 
soggy toast. But after one of the break- 
fasts my wife can turn out, that’s different! 


“Then when I step out on the porch and 
light up the old pipe, I very nearly ap- 
proach the pinnacle of my day. As 1 
figure it, one puff after breakfast is worth 
a dozen puffs after dinner. 


“Somehow the tobacco has a flavor 
early in the morning that it never quite 
approaches later in the day. 

“Te may be that a cool pipe draws better. 
I don’t know. It may be the tobacco or 
the pipe, or just me. I only know that I 
like the first pipe of the day the best.” 

At this point it seems only fair to admit 
that A. K. K. is an 
Edgeworth smoker. 
Has been for the last 
ten years and expects 
to be for the rest of 
his life. 

Edgeworth may or 
may not be the right 
kind of tobacco for 
you. At least we 
want to give you 
the opportunity 
of fading out 
just what you do 
think about it. 

Just jot your 
name and ad- 
dress down on a 
postal and we 
will send you immediately free samples, 
both of Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. If you will also include the name 
and address of the dealer from whom you 
usually purchase your tobacco supplies, 
we will appreciate the favor. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, 

ocket-size packages, in handsome tin 
radars and also in various handy in- 
between sizes. 

For the free samples address Larus & 
Brother Company, 25 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 

arus & Brother Company will gladly 
send you prepaid by parcel post a one- or 
two-dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 


use. The tears oozed out, streaked her 
cheeks again. 

“Oh, darn it!” she whispered into the 
hollow of her hands as she pressed her 
fingers hard against her eyeballs. ‘‘Oh, 
Lollie—Lollie! Darn it—darn it!” 

Twice she was forced to repeat her op- 
erations, and at last gave up the struggle 
for perfection, satisfying herself with a bit 
of powder on her nose, trusting that the 
white veil would suffice to conceal her. 

She had planned to spend an hour or 
two in the shops, take a sandwich and a 
cup of coffee in a candy shop a little later, 
and go to a “movie” afterward. There 
was nothing like a movie to make you 
forget for a little while. It was wholly by 
accident that she ran across Alfred Munn. 
(THE route she selected to the shops car- 

ried her through the outskirt§ of the 
wholesale merchandise district Of the city. 
Alfred Munn’s present business had some- 
thing todo with leather ór hides, or was 
it cotton—something of the sort. She ran 
across Alfred Munn in a restaurant: 

It had o€cufred to Stella as-she walked 
away fronì the station thaf*a cuprof coffee 
would probably help to brace*her up bet- 
ter than anything else and, as it was 
really time for lunch anyhow, she decided 
to drop into a certain restaurant she knew 
about instead of the candy shop farther 
up-town. “It was @festaurant where Alfred 
Munn.had takén Latirel and her to lunch 
one day two years ago. She hadn’t seen 
him since. As she entered it, she ob- 
served “that men predominated. She 
hastened to the dressing-room at the rear. 
Stella Dallas felt as uncomfortable in the 
restaurant with her face all red and 
splotchy as some women would have felt 
in their stocking feet. It was with no 
thought of any man in particular that she 
set to work again to make herself present- 
able now that she had herself under better 
control; or, at least, with no serious 
thought of any man in particular. She 
was .always playing with the possibility 
that some old admirer might run across 
her path at any moment, and always 
taking necessary precautions. 

Prepared as her cheeks may have been, 
Stella was taken by surprise when some- 
body leaned across the little table which 
she had selected beside the wall mirrors 
and drawled in a masculine voice, “Well!” 

She knew it was Alfred Munn before 
she looked up. Nobody in the world 
could say “Well,” like that. All sorts of 
interesting implications were packed into 
the single exclamation. 

She glanced up and replied briefly, her 
blue eyes sparkling at him, “Hello.” 

She didn’t really like Ed Munn. Ste- 
phen had been right. He was cheap. It 
showed now that he wasn’t dressed in his 
riding clothes any more. But even if she 
didn’t like him very much, she couldn’t 
be horrid to him. Stella Dallas couldn’t 
be horrid to anybody whose eyes flattered 
her like that! 

“What are you doing here?” he asked 
in a kind of caressing tone, as irresistible 
to the lonely Stella as food, by whomever 
offered, if she were hungry. 

“I’m waiting for you!” her voice ca- 
ressed back at him. Oh, a little harmless 
flirting was the one thing she needed to 
restore her wilted spirits! 

Alfred Munn smiled at her, showing a 
row of little crooked yellow teeth. His 


face crackled all up into a hundred pleased 


wrinkles. Attention from the opposite sex- - 


was as welcome to him as it was to Stella. 

He drew out the chair opposite Stella, 
thinking as he did so, “What have I got 
on for this afternoon, anyhow? Only two 
appointments; I can cancel ’em.” What 


he said was as he sat down, “‘Where’s the | * 


offspring?” 

Stella thought, “Dear me! How thrill- 
ing! He’s going to stay!” But out loud 
she said, “ Just shipped her to New York.” 

“You alone?” Alfred Munn exclaimed. 
“Unattached? No string tied to you?” 

Stella, pouting a little, looking pathetic, 
nodded, “All alone. No string. Not a 
thread.” 

‘ Alfred Munn drew in a deep breath. 
Let it out audibly. 

“My! This is my lucky day, I guess,” 
he ejaculated; “we’re going to have lunch 
together—you and I, and go to a show 
afterward. Did you know it?” 

Stella, casting down her eyes and toying 
with the silver, shook her head. No. She 
didn’t know it. 

“Well,” masterfully, “you know it now. 
Here, pass me that menu.” 

She obeyed him with exaggerated do- 
cility. He summoned a waiter with an 
arrogant motion of his hand, tossed the 
menu aside, as wholly beneath his notice, 
and frowningly ordered cocktails—this 
was before prohibition—oysters and soup. 
Then he leaned across the table and sud- 
denly became all soft suavity. The con- 
trast was effective. 

“How’ve you been?” he asked. 

“Oh, pretty well,” Stella purred. Any- 
one could make Stella purr who stroked 
her like that. 

“How are things going?” he inquired 
in his terribly intimate manner. 

“Oh, pretty well, I guess,” she purred 
again and glanced up, her big delft-blue 
eyes gazing straight into Alfred Munn’s 
little piglike spots of brightness rimmed 
round with the puffy lids. 

“T don’t care,” Stella thought to her- 
self in defense of the things she was allow- 
ing her bold eyes to imply to Alfred Munn, 
“Im perfectly aware of what he is— 
dissipated, rotten old thing probably. 
Doesn’t hurt me any if he is! I’m beyond 
hurting now. He’s better than nobody.” 


STELLA had almost forgotten what a 
cocktail tasted like. How it did bring 
back the good old happy days, when 
everybody admired and flattered, just as 
Alfred Munn was doing now. For he was 
doing just that to Stella, overdoing it a 
little. Well, she could stand a little over- 
doing in that line. It had been so long 
since any man had found her attractive! 
Or, at least, since any man had told her 
so. She had begun to fear that age had 
got a grip on her at last which she couldn't 
loosen, however much she strained. Men 
hated old women. Alfred Munn restored 
her self-confidence wonderfully. He found 
her pleasing. He found her desirable. He 
told her the very sight of her made him 
feel young again. Asked her how she 
managed to keep her wonderful peaches- 
and-cream appearance. 

“Oh,” thought Stella, feeling all warm 
and comforted inside, “if only he could 
see me in an evening gown!” 

As she followed him out of the restau- 
rant she was as pleased with the present- 
moment excitement as a young girl of sev- 
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who lived and worked at 
Cremona two centuries 
ago, left to the world 
more than the marvel- 
ously-toned instruments, 
still the wonder and de- 
ger of violin makers. 

is lifetime devotion to 
his craft, his undaunted 
Striving for perfection 
are a heritage of inspira- 
tion for all who work 
with the ideal of service. 


IMMORTAL CRAFTSMANSHIP 


HE romance of creating and building 

takes strong hold on men’s imagination. 

The bridge builder, the automobile 

manufacturer, the tire-producer are 
actuated no less by the ideal of service than 
the maker of swords, the weaver of tapestries 
or the designer of violins. 

The highly practical industry of tire-building 
has afforded opportunities for vision, for faith 
and determination that future generations will 
recognize and respect. 


Because tires are a utility “Most Miles per 


Dollar” is a worthy expression of the high 
standard of craftsmanship back of them. It 
is the pledge that accompanies Firestone Cord 
Tires fom the organization that for twenty- 
two years has worked and thought and planned 
to make the name Firestone mean the utmost 
in tire value. t ; 


That Firestone Cords are available and eco- 
nomical for all who drive cars everywhere 
only emphasizes the important contribution 
they have made to safer, swifter and more 
comfortable transportation. 


Most Miles per Dollar 
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It Clamps 
Everywhere — 


The 
LAMP X 


with the 


CLAMP 


Adjusto-fite 


FARBERWARE PRODUCT 


READ- 


Clamp iton 
bed or chair; 
or anywhere 


WRITE- 
Clamp it or , 
stand it on 
your desk or 
table 


SEW- 


Clampiton 
sewing ma- 
chineortable 


SHAVE- 


Clampiton 
the mirror or 
any handy 
place 


Adjusto-ite 


DJUSTO-LITE is the handy, economical light 
for home, office. store, studio —everywhere 
good light is needed. HANGS—CLAMPS — 
STANDS. The name says it—it’s quickly ad- 
justable. A turn of the reflector sends the light 
exactly where you want it. No glare—no eye- 
strain. And—« onomy. 
Solid brass; handsome, durable and compact. Clamp 
is felt-lined —can’t scratch. 5-yr. guarantee. Complete 
with &-ft. cord and screw socket with 2-piece standard plug. 


Get an Adjusto-Lite today. If your dealer doesn’t 
carry it order direct. 


__. S. W. FARBER 
141 So. Fifth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prices in U. S. A. and Canada: brass finih, $5.00; 


bron or nickel finch, $5.50; west of Mis issippi and 
Canadian Rockies and in Maritime Provinces, 25c per 
lamp additional. 


enteen on the way to her first matinée with 
an admiring young suitor. Her pleasure 
was almost as innocent, too. 

Alfred Munn selected for the after- 
noon’s entertainment a popular musical 
| farce. Stella adored a musical farce, with 
all the bold, gay costumes. The seats he 
bought were aisle seats—the best in the 
house, four rows from the front. How 
good it did seem to be right down in the 
midst of things again! When the curtain 
| rolled up on the first act amidst a loud 
fanfare of trumpets, which Stella could 
feel tingle inside her, she was filled with 
gratitude to Alfred Munn. She mustn’t 
be disappointing to him. She mustn’t 


edge away from Alfred Munn’s overlap- 
ping arm and shoulder. She must remem- 
ber her age. Nineteen can afford to be as 
stand-ofhsh as it chooses, but not thirty- 
nine. Besides, in one way it was gratify- 
ing to Stella that Alfred Munn wanted to 
sit so close. She had been afraid of late 
that there was nothing but wrinkles and 
double chins left of her. But there was— 
there was; Alfred Munn knew women. 
Alfred Munn made Stella feel that there 
was lots else left. 


| SBE talked and laughed, eyes shining, 

^2 and cheeks hot and flushed beneath the 
powder. Occasionally Laurel’s serious 
face beneath the unfamiliar toque with 
the berries on one side tetp: shoved 
itself between her and the stage, between 
her and Alfred Munn. The toque made 
her look frightfully like a young lady. She 
was growing up. Stella hadn’t seen her 
cry since, since—she couldn’t remember 
since when. Funny kid. Just got silent 
and horribly quiet instead of letting the 
tears of a year or two ago well up in her 
eyes and spill over. Of late she, Stella, 
was the one who did the crying for the two 
of them. But she mustn’t get teary, here, 
now, for heaven’s sake! 

Laurel would be about at New London 
now, Stella calculated; New Haven; 
Bridgeport, later; New York pretty soon; 
walking up the long erafohthic walk, 
looking for Stephen, seeing him, greeting 
him, sitting in a taxicab beside him. They 
always took a taxicab. 

Queer, thought Stella, how the very 
sight of her present escort used to irritate 
Stephen. Stephen was always making 
such absurd mistakes about her “little 
affairs,” picking out somebody she really 
didn’t care a straw about, like Alfred 
Munn for instance, to get angry over, and 
remaining undisturbed by the attentions 
from men who really interested her. 
Alfred Munn, indeed! A riding teacher! 
‘Lhat was what he had been, in Milhamp- 
ton seven years ago. The smartest women 
in town took lessons of him. So did Stella. 
And the smartest women in town were 
keen about him, or pretended to be. Nat- 
urally, they weren’t any of them seriously 
keen about Alfred Munn. The other 
women’s husbands understood. But Ste- 
phen wouldn’t. It was ridiculous. Stella 
told Stephen so dozens and dozens of 
times. But he would persist in making a 
mountain out of a molehill. 

That was how Mrs. Henry Holland de- 
scribed Stephen’s attitude. There was no 
woman in Milhampton more the fashion 
than Mrs. Henry Holland at that time. 
Stella had been immensely pleased by her 
friendship. Every word she uttered was 
to Stella like the wisdom of an oracle. 


“Husbands need a lot of training, my 
dear,” she had told Stella after a burst of 
confidences from Stella one afternoon; 
“Don’t let yourself become a door mat. 
Husbands don’t respect door mats, in the 
long run. Teach him that you can look at 
another man without wanting to elope 
with him. And get him used to the idea 
that you aren’t blind to every other mas- 
culine creature in the world but himself. 
Such an attitude keeps them lovers, makes 
them alert, attentive, my dear.” 

But it didn’t seem to keep Stephen a 
lover. It didn’t make Stephen alert and 
attentive. It worked just the other way 
with him. 

These reflections did not possess Stella 
in the theatre. It was later, alone on the 
train, returning to her beach hotel that 
she glanced into her past. She didn’t 
allow herself to do so frequently. It 
didn’t make her any happier. Things had 
been so promising ten years ago, so far 
beyond her most extravagant girlhood 
dreams. And now—vow! Resolutely she 
turned her thoughts to other things. She 
was to meet Alfred Munn again the follow- 
ing Saturday, for lunch and another mati- 
née. What should she wear? The sudden 
necessity of a new early-fall hat gave her 
a little thrill of delight. 

There was nothing in the world Stella 
enjoyed more than a morning spent in 
Boston at the expensive up-town shops, 
pricing and trying on hats, followed by an 
afternoon in the down-town department 
stores buying buckram, wire, velvet, 
feathers, ornaments, flowers, and what- 
not; and the long inspiring day afterward, 
shut up in her room molding with her 
clever fingers a copy of some little gem that 
a far-away artist in Paris had conceived. 

When Stella said good-by to Laurel, her 
plan to spend two hours in the shops had 
not been an enticing prospect to her. It 
was stupid to shop if you had nothing to 
buy. The chance meeting with Alfred 
Munn provided Stella with the necessary 
incentive to start the machinery of her 
creative genius going. She would have to 
have a new dress, too, she was afraid; 
possibly it would be a good idea to over- 
haul her entire wardrobe immediately, 
even if it was early in the season. Men 
liked variety, and it looked as if Alfred 
Munn meant to see her rather often dur- 
ing Laurel’s absence. 


HEN he had put her aboard her train, 

hehad told herthatifshedidn’t object 
to leaving the seashore for the city fre- 
quently he was going to keep her from 
getting lonely, if she’d let him, while the 
kid was away. 

She wished he wouldn’t call Laurel 
“the kid,” and “the offspring.” It grated 
somehow. She wished his collar hadn't 
been grimy round the top edge. She 
wished he hadn’t chanced to omit shaving 
that morning. 

One of Stella’s tests of a gentleman was 
a man who shaved every morning without 
reference to the day’s program, and put 
on a clean collar without reference to the 
old one. Alfred Munn never was guilty of 
any such lapses when he was the vogue 
in Milhampton. Yes, yes, Stephen was 
right. Second-rate—that was the term he 
used to apply to Alfred Munn. Well, she 
didn’t care. It didn’t rob orchestra seats 
at the most popular shows in town of 
their attraction for Stella; or luncheon 
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~ No Income Tax 
Scramble Here 


Burroughs users find in- 
come tax reports merely a 
matter of copying figures 
already on the books. The 
Burroughs plan gives them 
the figures they need and 
that tax reports demand. 


Donini be 
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Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing Machines 
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Keep your books 
so as to be always 
ready for tax time 


Burroughs Automatic Ma- 
chine Bookkeeping takes all the 
drudgery out of income tax 
figuring. It becomes merely a 
matter of copying figures al- 
ready on your books— figures 
you have been using all through 
the year with daily benefit to 
your business. 

Once your accounts are prop- 
erly set up, 75% of the work is 
automatic. It is not only the 
most accurate, but also the 
most profitable way to record 
daily transactions and use the 
records to control expenses and 
increase profits. It repays the 
moderate cost of installation 
over and over again, as any 
Burroughs user will tell you. 


Now is the time 


Call the Burroughs man now, 
and before the end of the year 
you'll have everything in shape 
to start 1923 with the best and 
easiest way to keep in touch 
with the essential facts of your 
business. It’s just what you 
need for tax reports, for your 
banker and for your own in- 
formation. 

Besides it will simplify your 
bookkeeping, make inventory 
easy, give the credit man im- 
mediate information and make 
prompt trial balances and state- 
ments certain. 


° Dis A . 
Daily Posting 
Daily Proof 
Daily Balance 

These four things are simple 
—over 75% automatic — with 


a Burroughs. And they are the 
basis of business success. 


Eagy terms of 


` 

i 

|| payment 

È Any Burroughs Machine can 
|| be bought on easy terms, and 
|| begin at once to earn a profit 
la for its owner. 

$ Call the nearest Burroughs 
|| office today and talk it over 
H with them. If you don’t find 
|| the address under ‘‘Burroughs” 
[| in your telephone book 

$ e 

|| Use this Coupon 
| Sr rS a EE SRT J 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
6043 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


Please send me complete details 
about your Simplified Accounting 
Plan as applied to my line of business. 


[=] Retailer E Jobber T Mfr. 
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Get Orders: 


HE business is there —there 
are orders to be gotten—and 
you can get them if you'll just use 
the mails. Hundreds of concerns 
are increasing sales volumes, keep- 
ing up collections, making bigger profits, by the 
use of effective and inexpensive direct mail ma- 
terial. And you can prove its effectiveness 
in your own business without the slightest cost 
or obligation. Read how. 


ROTOS FLED 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 
Here is a machine that prints letters, 


folders, 
price lists, bulletins and forms. Each copy as 
neat and clear-cut as a typewritten original. It 
turns them out at the rate of 75 copies a minute 


and at a cost of only 20 cents a thousand. 


Quick Work! 


You can decide in the morning that you want 
to send out an illustrated letter, with facsimile 
signature, calling attention to some special offer- 
ing that you have. And by noon you can have 
thousands of those same letters in the mails. 
You can print just a few folders for a special 
class of buyers, or thousands of them for 
your whole trade, and in either case the work 
can be done quickly and cheaply. You can 
easily save half your printing bills. 


Easy to Use 


Any clerk, stenographer or office boy can oper- 
ate a Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator, turning out 
perfect work without muss, trouble or delay, 
and at a very low cost. 


It will reproduce exactly anything that can be 
typewritten, hand-written, drawn or ruled. 
Just write or draw on the Rotospeed Stencil, 
attach stencil to machine and turn the handle. 
That’s all there is to it. 


Ideas You Can Use 


We have prepared a set of samples of Rotospeed 
work used in your line of business,—letters, 
folders and forms that have actually produced 
the business for their users. We will gladly send 
you these samples,— give you ideas that you can 
use profitably. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


The price of the Rotospeed completely equipped, 
is only $43.50, but you needn't pay a cent for 
it until you have demonstrated its ability to 
produce results in your own business. You can 
try it free. Just check the coupon below and 
we will send you the machine with full instruc- 
tions and supplies for several jobs of printing. 
You can prove its value to your own satisfac- 
tion. 


Or, if you prefer, we will send you descriptive 
booklet, samples of Rotospeed work used suc- 
cessfully in your line of business, and details of 
our free trial offer. 

This is a chance for bigger profits. 
up the opportunity to try it free. 
coupon today—NOW. 


The Rotospeed Co. 
858 E. Third St. Dayton, Ohio 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


Indicate by check mark whether you want samples 
only, or the fully equipped Rotospeed on Free Trial. 
The Rotospeed Co., 858 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
O Please send me complete Rotospeed Machine and Free 
‘Trial Equipment. After 10 days’ trial I will pay $43.50 or 
return the machine. 

Please send samples of work, booklet and detalls of your 

Trial Offer. This does not obligate me in any way. 


Don't pass 
Mail the 


Tree 


Address 


tables in the most popular restaurant in 
town of their luxury and joy. Alfred 
Munn was going to take her for lunch next 
Saturday at the newest and most ex- 
pensive hotel in the city! 

Stella spent chat evening packing her 


trunks (there remained two old-fashioned ` 


hump-backed affairs), and again it was 
early morning before she lay down in the 
battered white iron bed to go to sleep. 
Stella never remained at the expensive 
summer resorts after Laurel went. Fif- 
teen miles nearer Boston, along a sandy 
beach, there was a stretch of boardwalk, 


| with the ocean on one side and on the 


other a row of cheap amusement places. 
Behind this row of amusement places 
there was a nest of lodging-houses. By 
occupying a room in one of these houses 
and taking her meals outside, Stella could 
save enough money over what it cost her 
to live at the expensive summer hotel to 
buy several “ permanents” for Laurel, and 
a wrist watch, and a coon ‘coat, too, if 
Stephen still persisted i in books. 


Yo D think, perhaps, vou wouldn’t 
have to economize on three hundred 
and fifty dollars a month; if there was only 
yourself and a child to take care of. But, 
gracious! ` Try it! Try it with a little 
queen like Laurel to bring up and edu- 
cate, and give a half a chance to. When 
a twelfth of your yearly income went to 
the private school your little queen at- 
tended for five days a week, and two 
twelfths to a decent hotel roof to put over 
her head in the summer, and several 
other twelfths for a decent roof to put 
over her head in the winter (Laurel 
couldn’t live in a tenement), and a big 
chunk was eaten out of another twelfth by 
riding tickets at the rate of fifty dollars 
for twenty rides, and completely gobbled 
up by private dancing lessons, and pri- 
vate golf and swimming lessons, and 
heaven knows what not; I tell you what, 
you have to stretch every single penny 
you have left to clothe the child properly, to 
say nothing of yourself, and your own rags. 

“I suppose forty-two hundred dollars 
a year sounds plenty enough to Stephen,” 
Stella said to he old friend Efhe McDa- 
vitt. “But Stephen and I have probably 
got different ide eas about how the child 
should be brought up. Well, I'll never ask 
him for more. [ll never go groveling to 
Stephen Dallas for money as long as I 
live! PII tell you that! No sir-ee! I’ve 
got some pride, even though he has acted 
as if I hadn't any feelings.” 

The  boarding-houses at Beaver’s 
Beach, as the amusement boulevard was 
called, were not attractive. The people 
who patronized them were not attractive, 
either. The women were loud-voiced, and 
chewed gum, and spent a good deal of 
time walking to and from the beach, in 
bath robes and bedroom slippers; and the 
masculine element, if one existed, was 
likely to be found sitting in his shirt- 
sleeves on the boarding-house porch, 
ready to make remarks to the robed ladies 
as they came trooping up the steps munch- 
ing peanuts or pop-corn cakes. In fact, 
the boarding-houses were so extremely 
unattractive that Stella thought best not 


| to confide this particular economy of hers 


to Laurel. Laurel mustn’t know that her 
mother mixed up with such society. 
Stella didn’ b in fact, mix up with it; but 
Laurel mustn’t know that her mother even 


slept under the same roof with people of 
that sort. 

Laurel, zt thirteen, was not a prolific 
letter writ-r, but whatever messages she 
did send Stella she directed to the sum- 
mer hotel, where she supposed her mother 
was to remain. These were forwarded by 
the clerk at the hotel, according to Stella’s s 
instructions, to Milhampton, care of a 
certain Efhe McDavitt. Stella didn’t ob- 
ject to Efħe’s knowing about the cheap 
lodging-house—poor worn-out, down-at- 
the-heel Effie. Ethe was the only one of 
her girlhood friends whom Stella hadn’t 
managed to lose. She had tried to lose 
Efthe. Had succeeded for a while, too. 
during the height of her social success in 
Milhampton. But Efhe hadn’t stayed 
lost. Ethe was the sort of woman whom 
you can grind your heel on in the dirt and 
it won’t kill her loyalty. Like a worm. 
Cut her feelings of friendship for you in 
two, and the parts will still wriggle. 

Of course Stella might have gone- back 
to the little red cottage house outside 
Milhampton during Laurel's absence, 
and stayed with her father, if she could 
have endured the eccentricities of his old 
age—and the lack of any attempt at a 
self-respecting existence. (He let the hens 
come right into the kitchen now, and he’d 
dragged his miserable bed in there, too— 
all rags, and no sheets.) And Stella could 
endure much to save a little money; but 
the danger of discovery was great. Ever 
since her marriage Stella had been strug- 
gling to cover up her early connections 
with the little red cottage house. She had 
an idea she had succeeded fairly well, too. 

At Beaver’s Beach, Stella never met 
anybody whom she knew, or who knew 
her. It was only fifteen miles away from 
the big summer hotel where she and Lau- 
rel had spent the summer, but it was an 
entirely different world. The guests from 
the big summer hotel never left the auto- 
mobile highway, half a mile inland, to 
seck out Beaver’s Beach. There was an- 
other amusement boulevard of bigger pro- 
portions, and of less tawdry appearance, 
a few miles farther on. 


HIS wasn’t the first time Stella had 

successfully hidden herself at Beaver’s 
Beach during Laurel’s absence. She had 
tested its advantages for some three or 
four years now. lt had advantages. For 
one thing, it was near enough to Boston 
so that when the “dirt-commonness of the 
hole,” as Stella put it, got too unbearable, 
she could dress up in her best clothes and 
escape to the Boylston Street shops with- 
out the price of the ticket hurting too 
much. 

lt was cheaper than living in Boston 
itself. Take just the food, for instance. 
Stella had always liked hot frankforts 
embedded in a soft biscuit, slimy with 
mustard. There were several night lunch- 
carts at Beavers Peach. At Beaver’s 
Beach it was not conspicuous, in the 
least, for a lady to buy a meal at the door 
of one of the night lunch-carts and carry 
it away, hot, in a damp brown paper, 
under her arm. 

It was not conspicuous to return from 
Boston at a late hour with Ed Munn after 
one of his grand parties. It was just as 
well, Stella supposed, not to be seen with 
Ed Munn too much, after all the silly talk 
there had been about him and her in Mil- 
hampton years ago. Even if she could 
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MONG the men enrolled in the 

Alexander Hamilton Institute 
there are more than 24,000 presi- 
dents and business heads. The Insti- 
tute welcomes “inquiries from such 
men, but this particular page is not 
addressed to them. 

There are nearly 25,000 vice-presi- 
dents, secretaries and treasurers on 
the Institute’s rolls; but this page is 
not for such officials. 

Neither is it for the wise young 
man who is perfectly satisfied with 
himself and his business equipment; 
who knows that the only reason he is 
not paid twice as much is because he 
has never been “given a chance.” 

This page is a personal message to 
the man who has responsibilities, 
who feels secretly that he ought to 
be earning several thousand dollars 
more a year, but who simply lacks 
the confidence necessary to lay hold on 
one of the bigger places in business. 
We would like to put into the hands 
of every such man a copy of a little 
book that contains the seeds of self- 
confidence. It is called ‘Forging 
Ahead in Business” and it is sent 
without obligation. 

We have in mind, for example, a 
certain man who is now auditor of a 
great corporation in the Middle West. 
Until he was thirty-one years of age 


are not invited to read this page 


he was a bookkeeper. His employers 
had made up their minds that he 
would always be a bookkeeper. His 
wife was beginning secretly to won- 
der. Worst of all, he himself was be- 
ginning to lose faith. 

He sent for “Forging Ahead in 
Business”; without any great hope 
in its results, he enrolled in the Mod- 
ern Business Course and Service. 
The first few months of his associa- 
tion with the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute were a revelation to him. 
He found himself being initiated into 
departments of business that had 
hitherto been a mystery to him. He 
was learning the fundamentals of 
purchasing, of merchandising, of ad- 
vertising, of office and factory man- 
agement, and corporation finance. 

He began quietly to make sugges- 
tions to the officials—suggestions that 
surprised them, because they had 
ceased to expect anything from him. 
They revised their estimate of his ca- 
pacities; when the position of auditor 
became vacant, he was given his chance. 
And recently, in an important tax 
matter, he argued against the position 
of the company’s own attorneys— 
basing his argument on principles 
which the Institute had taught—and 
by proving his point succeeded in 
saving the company $60,000. 


The self-confidence that the Insti- 
tute gave him has transformed that 
man. He will be a vice-president 
of that great corporation; and at 31 
he was eondemned to be a book- 
keeper for life. 

For the man who is perfectly con- 
tent with himself and his job the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute can 
do nothing. But there are thousands 
of men who could double their incomes 
in one year if they believed in them- 
selves and had the solid business 
knowledge to back up their belief. 

To such men the Institute offers 

‘Forging Ahead in Business’’—a book 
with power in every page, and which 
also describes clearly and interestingly 
what the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute can do for you. Thousands of 


` successful men regard it as one of 


the most valuable little books they 
ever sent for. May we send it to you? 
The coupon is for your convenience. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 


Name ........... 


Business 


Business 
Prose coi eos Bian casi Sis core eee tee acces a S 


Canadian Address, C.P.R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 


, Copyright, 1922, Alerander Hamilton Institute 
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[fier the 
THANKSGIVIN 
DINNER ear the voice 


}'| of he Outer World~ 


HE finest of soloists 

and orchestras—the 
most interesting and 
amusing of speakers—all 
are at your service, ren- 
dered by the wonderful 
powerof MagnavoxRadio 
the ReproducerSupreme. 


Until you have heard 
a wireless program re- 
produced by the Magna- 
vox, you cannot realize 
the enjoyment that radio 
brings to the home. 


Ce 


MING Wivox 


R-2 Magnavox Radio with 
18-inch horn: this instru- 
ment is intended for those 
who wish the utmost in 
amplifying power; for large 
audiences, dance halls, 
CC) 8 ese ss a 0855:00 


R-3 Magnavox Radio with 14- 
inch horn: the ideal instru- 
ment for use in homes, of- 
fices, amateur stations, 
CC fe ee. 2 "$45.00 


Model C Magnavox Power 
Amplifier insures getting 
the largest possible power 
input for your Magnavox 
Radio. 

2 stage AC2-C . $80.00 
3-stage AC-3-C . 110.00 


When you purchase a Mag- 
navox product you possess an 
instrument of the highest 
quality and service. 


Magnavox products can be had 
of good dealers everywhere. 
Write us for copy of new illus- 
trated booklet. 


THE MAGNAVOX CO. 
Oakland, California 
N. Y. Office: 370 Seventh Ave. 


A GNAVOX 
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have afforded to stay on at the expensive 
hotel, she would have been obliged to 
have forgone too many parties with Ed. 
There were some compensations, and, os- 
trich-wise, she stuck her head in the sand 
of Beaver’s Beach and proceeded to enjoy 
them. ; 

One late Saturday night Ed Munn, 
who had seen Stella decently inside the 
front door of the boarding-house after one 
of his parties in town, had asked her with 
an insinuating smile, as he passed her the 
key to her bedroom (she had given it to 
him to carry when she had started out), 
“Sure you can unlock your door alone?” 

Stella hadn’t taken offense. Ed was 
like that. 

“Of course I can, goose!” she flashed 
back. ‘Do I look feeble?” 

You can just bet she didn’t let any mas- 
culine escort trail up any inside stairs be- 
hind her! Some of the women in the 
baarding-house did! Too bad Ed had 
that common streak in him. Some men 
would know when and where it was good 
taste to spring a joke of that sort. 

Stella was blissfully unaware, as she 
climbed the stairs alone to.her room that 


night, that at the same moment a touring 
car with two excited women in its rear 
seat was slipping smoothly away from 
under the arc light that hung on the tall 
pole outside Stella’s boarding-house. 

The automobile had stopped under the 
light for only a moment. The chauffeur 
had wanted to find out how much gasolene 
he had. It was unfortunate for Stella that 
the car hadn’t stopped longer. The two 
occupants on the back seat of the car had 
seen Alfred Munn follow Stella Dallas 
into the boarding-house; but they hadn’t 
seen him come out! 

One of the women in the back of the car 
was Mrs. Henry Holland. The other was 
Mrs. Kay Bird. They both lived in Mil- 
hampton in the winter. 

“Tt was she! I can swear to it!” said 
Mrs. Henry Holland, as she clutched the 
arm of her companion. 

“Tet was he! Td know him anywhere!” 
said Mrs. Kay Bird, as she clutched back. 


“Gosh! How I miss you, Lollie!” said 
Stella, a half an hour later, as she knelt in 
the dark by her bed. 


(To he contin ued) 


How to “Play Your Game’— 
Whatever It Is 


(Continued from page 20) 


That isn’t true. The same spirit is many 
times displayed by uninjured players; but 
I mention these cases because, by reason 
of the injuries, they stand out more con- 
pitoa Craig, for instance, with his 
broken ribs, went all through that game 
wearing a steel frame around his body. 
In spite of this handicap, he not only 
did his share of bucking the line but he 
finally turned the trick that brought vic- 
tory out of defeat. i 

“If you want to see the spirit that wins, 
you ought to know those Craig boys! 
Jimmie was a great football player and a 
crackerjack track athlete as well. Ralph, 
who was an Olympic champion, was an- 
other chip off the same block. I always 
said: ‘If you want a Craig to be beaten, 
never tell him that a thing is hard! If 
you want him to win, tell him that he 
can’t do it!’ 

“If you made those Craig boys think a 
job was a hard one, you just roused so 
much determination in them that they 
could lick anything on earth. The more you 
tried to scare them the stronger they got. 

“If you want to see how the finer quali- 
ties of character inevitably carry men for- 
ward, you won’t find any better examples 
than on the football field. Take presence 
of mind, for instance, the ability to keep 
your head and to think quickly in an 
emergency. That’s a trait that is valua- 
ble anywhere; and I’ve seen wonderful 
illustrations of it in football. 

“In 1916, when we were playing the 
Michigan Agricultural College team, the 
game was a tie—neither side having 
scored—when a kick from placement was 
called for on our 35-yard line. Sparks 
was to hold the ball for Maulbetsch to 
kick. But when it was thrown back to 
Sparks, it came so high and wide that he 
had to jump into the air to catch it. 


“Now just see what the situation was: 
To give Maulbetsch a chance to kick, 
Sparks would have to get down on the 
ground, after his leap into the air, and 
hold the ball in the proper position. In 
the few seconds while he was jumping to 
catch the ball, he thought this out, and 
realized that before the play could be car- 
ried through, the opposing team would be 
on him like a human avalanche: 

“Without a second’s hesitation, he 
whirled around as he lighted on his feet, 
faced the enemy’s goal, 35 yards away, 
and made a drop kick. The ball sailed 
squarely over the bar, giving us an ad- 
vantage of three points. That was both 
quick thinking and the kind of moral 
courage that enables a man to do a thing 
in an emergency as well as he would do it 
when no great risk is involved. 

“Naturally, the incidents I have been 
telling you are those about my own men, 
because they are the ones I am personally 
interested in and know more about. But 
what is true of the Michigan team is true 
of others. No team can alwavs win, any 
more than one man can always win, And 
it is just as important to recognize worth 
in the other fellow, and to give him the 
credit for his achievements, as it is to put 
up a good fight yourself. But when you 
are beaten, come back all the harder! 
‘This determines the stuff that is in you. 

“We played a game with Cornell in 
1916 that isn’t so pleasant to think of, 
from my point of view, but nevertheless I 
say with sincere admiration that our op- 
ponents gave us one of the greatest exhi- 
bitions of kicking that I ever saw. They 
beat us, 23 to 20; and their victory was 
almost solely due to one of their men— 
Shiverick, their quarterback. 

“At one time, we were ahead, 20 to 6; 
but Shiverick was too much for us. Sev- 
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“We pay him $100 a week” 


Abe he’s worth every cent of it. 
Came here several years ago ask- 
ing for a job. He got just that—a 
small job at a small salary. 


“Then I forgot about him—hardly 
knew he was on the payroll until one 
day I got a letter from the International 
Correspondence Schools telling me that 
Thomas A. Andrews had enrolled for 
a course and had received a mark of 
98 for his first lesson. 

“Theres a man worth watching,’ 
I said to myself, so I began to keep tabs 
on his work. Pretty soon he began 
coming to me with suggestions. I could 
almost see him growing. 

“Somehow he was the first man I 
thought of whenever there was a posi- 
tion open. And he always made good 
because he was always preparing him- 
self for the job ahead. We pay him 
$100. a week now and he’s going to be 
earning even a larger salary some day. 
I wish we had more men like him.” 


OW do you stand when your em- 
ployer checks up his men for pro- 
motion? Does he think of you? Is 
there really any reason why you should 
be selected ? 


Ask yourself these questions fairly. 
You must face them if you expect ad- 
vancement and more money. For now, 
more than ever, the big jobs are going 
to men with special training. 


There is an easy, fascinating way for 


you to get this special training right at 
home in spare time. One hour a day, 
spent with the I. C. S. in the quiet of 
your own home, will bring you more 
money, more comforts, more pleasures, 
all that success means. 


ee mail brings letters from 
I. C. S. students telling of ad- 
vancements and increased salaries won 
through spare-time study. In a single 
year, the increases voluntarily reported 
by I. C. S. students totaled more than 
$2,000,000. 


These advancements and increases in 
salary were not only in the technical 
subjects such as Electrical, Mechanical 
and Civil Engineering, Architecture, 
Chemistry, etc., but in Salesmanship, 
Advertising, Business Management, 
Accounting, etc. 


Whatever the course, if it is an 
I. C. S. course, you can be sure it 
represents the best thought of men who 
are leaders in that field and is drawn 
from their practical experience. 


Is there any reason why you should 
stand still while others are proving 


every day that you can get ahead if you 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 
“Who Wins and Why” 


A gripping business story that 
taises a vital question and an- 
swers it in a manner that will 
Interest every man—or tcoman!— 
who wants to get ahead and seeks 
to learn how. 48 pages. Sent on 
request. Use the coupon. 
International Correspondence Schools 
ox 7150-C, Scranton, Penna. 


Taru 


WHO WINS 
AND WHY 


One Preneleni Story 


really want to? Don’t you feel that 
you should at least find out what the 
I. C. S. can do for you? 


OU can have the position you want 

in the work you like best—a salary 
that will give you and your family the 
home, the comforts, the pleasures you 
would like them to have. 

The way is easy. Just choose your 
career in the list below and get the 
coupon into the mail to-day. It doesn’t 
cost you a penny or obligate you in 
any way to send in the coupon, yet that 
one simple, little act may be the means 
of changing your whole life, Do it now! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7460-C, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please scnd m 
copy of your 48-page booklet ho Wins and Why” 
nnd tell me how I can qualify Pal the position or in the 
subject before which I have marked an X: 
BUSINE S TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


O Business Ma’ 
O Industrial Manageme 
O Personnel Organization 


g Salosmanship 
Advertising 


} Better Letters 
O Traffic Management O Foreign Trade 
O Business Law D Stenography and Typing 
m] Banking and Banking Law O Busin ‘ng lish 
create bites A.) O Civil Service 
t Accounting o Railw Mail Clerk 
O Common School Subjects 
O High School Subjects 


© ry 
O Business Sp anish O French O Ulustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


D Electrical Engineering O Architect 
al 


jm] Lighting O Blue Print Reading 

) ical Engineer O Contractor and Builder 

J 1 Draftsman D Architectural Draftsman 

o ne Shop Practice O Concrete Builder 

© Railroad Positions O Structural Engineer 

D Gas Engine Operating O Chemistry D Pharmacy 

D Civil Engineer O Automobile Work 
urveying and Mapping O Airplane Engines 

tallurgy O Agriculture and Poultry 

Steam Engineering O Radio O Mathematics 

Name. si .6secceree 

Street Adarcss 

Ci ess drs sees te ee eee ee rinas BE aae 

Miu DONOR iis sacs vere se ieee eie weed ededad i 


Persona residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schoola Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada, 
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eral of his punts twisted and turned for 
55 or 60 yards. He scored three drop 
cis out of three trials! One of them, 
from the 45-yard, was what finally won 
the game for them. That was great work. 
Every one of those kicks was ‘from be- 
hind,’ as I explained before. It took won- 
derful nerve, great moral courage, for 
Shiverick to make them brilliantly with 
the odds against him. 

“We were playing Syracuse at Ann 
Arbor, in 1916; and during the game 
Sparks, our quarterback, was injured and 
' had to be taken out. ‘The loss of the quar- 
terback is a very serious one. He is the 
| general in command. He plans and di- 
rects all the plays. He must be able to 
| inspire the confidence of the men under 
him, too, or the plays he directs will not 
be carried out with the right spirit. 


“V THEN Sparks was injured, the score 

stood 13 to O against us; and there 
' were only seven minutes left to play. Zeiger, 
a Colorado boy who was one of our substi- 
tutes, went in as quarterback. It was the 
first big game in which he had taken part. 
How does that strike you as a test for a 
boy’s mettle? 

“Well, this is the way he met it—he 
and his fellow players: Gaining posses- 
sion of the ball on the 20-yard line, he 
loosed a bewildering series of forward 
passes and tricks that brought a touch- 
down in jive plays! The score was now 13 
to 6—sull against us-—with about three 
minutes to play. The ball was kicked off 
and again Michigan got possession of it. 
In three plays—a long pass and two run- 
ning plays—we made another touch- 
down. And this, with the goal kick, made 
the score 14 to 13 in favor of Michigan. 

“Great work, wasn’t it? It was great 
for both Zeiger and the team. Neither 
could have pulled it off without the other. 

“A man who can make a consistently 
fine record as a quarterback is, to my 
thinking, just about as fine a type of man 
as can k found. The qualities he must 
have are rare. For he must not only be 
master of himself but he must command 
the confidence and loyalty of the men 
who work with him. He must also have 
good judgment, ability to think quickly 
and, sometimes, daringly. He must be a 
pretty good psychologist —whether he 
knows what psychology is or not. For he 
must be able to guess what his opponents 
are thinking; and he must know how to 
make them think what he wants them to. 

“However, he may have judgment and 
coolness and all the rest; but if he doesn’t 
inspire confidence and enthusiasm in his 
fellow players, he won’t be a success. I 
have seen a team play magnificently 
| under one quarterback—and go to pieces 
when another one was put in. ‘The team 
, Was just the same as before. But the new 
man couldn’t /ead them. That's the rar- 
est type of human being: the great gen- 
eral and leader. 

“You’ve seen men like that in business. 
Their subordinates will work their heads 
| off for them. Put another man in—and 
the subordinates don’t seem to have any 
heads to work with! 

“A lot of other folks might learn some- 
thing from the attitude of a team toward 
a quarterback whom they respect. The 
plays he calls for don’t always succeed. 
There are a hundred things that may 
happen, any one of which may defeat the 


play. His judgment itself may some- 
times be at fault. He isn’t infallible. No- 
body on earth is. So the other members 
of the team might complain sometimes 
that he had ‘made a bum choice’ of plays. 
They might criticize him, and ‘knock’ 
him, either privately or publicly. 

“But a good football team doesn’t do 
that sort of thing, And neither does a 
good team of any other kind. It is dis- 
loyalty of the meanest sort; and it reacts 
on the very people that practice it. They 
undermine their own chi inces of achieve- 
ment. So long as a man is your leader— 
whether he is your boss in business, or 
your captain, or your quarterback, or the 
president of your club, or the head of your 
family -give him your absolute loyalty; 


play his game to the limit, shut your. 


mouth against making any criticism of 
him, and shut your ears against /istening 
to any such criticism! 

“You asked me about the kind of spirit 
that wins. Well, PI tell you one thing: 
It isn’t the kind of spirit that is satisfied 
to stay on the defensive’ You'll never get 
a big, decisive victory by merely keeping 
your opponent from scoring off you. 
You’ve got to score off him. And to do 
that you've got to take the fight over into 
his territory. 

“The team of boys I had last year knew 
this. They were the fightingest, tackling- 
est bunch I ever saw. Throughout the 
season, there never were less than fifteen 
men, out of the list of players, that were 
incapacitated tor the scrimmage line be- 
cause of injuries. The heaviest man on 
the team weighed only one hundred and 
eighty-five pounds; so you can see how 
light they were. In pounds, the odds were 
all against them. But you can’t measure 
grit and nerve and initiative by the weighing 
scale; and those are the qualities that win. 


THINK the greatest all-around foot- 

ball player I ever knew was ‘Boss’ 
Weeks, who was quarterback on the 
Michigan team in 1901 and 1902. Napoleon 
hadn't anything on that boy, believe me! 
Weeks wasn’t a big fellow physically, but 
he had the courage of a giant. As a rule, 
the quarterback’s position is back of the 
scrimmage line; but Weeks used to say to 
me, ‘I can’t stay back here! I’ve got to 
get into the thick of it.’ 

“And into the thick of it he did get. 
He was like a wonderful coninanding 
zeneral who took the brunt of actual pets 
bat alongside of his men. In the two 
years that he was the Michigan quarter- 

ack, the team made an amazing record 
by scoring 1,194 points, with only 12 
points scored against them. 

““Boss’ Weeks died a few years ago; 
died because he couldn’t stay out of the 
‘thick of it? He was making a fine record 
with a big construction company in Wash- 
ington, D. C. But he would go back to 
work too soon, after an attack of diph- 
theria. I suppose there is a lesson in that, 
too, the lesson that caution is as necessary 
as courage. 

“I haven’t said anything about know- 
ing the rules of a game iñ order to win. 


- Of course you’ve got to do that. And 


you’ve got to be everlastingly working 
out new plays. But you can’t win big 
victories on technical rules! You win on 
rules, plus character. And the relative 
proportion comes pretty near being a 
pinch of rules to a pound of character.” 
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In the same test-tubes 


that insure the Nation’s safety, 
Peace finds myriad blessings! 


N 1802 Eleuthere Irénée du Pont de Nemours, 
at the invitation and with the assistance of 
Thomas Jefferson, built on the Brandywine River 
the first du Pont plant . . . . the first powder 
mill to be erected in America. Jefferson had seen 
the vital necessity to the country’s safety of insur- 
ing its supply of explosives, and so du Pont 
became powder-maker to the United States Gov- 


ernment. 


For the 120 years following, from 1802 to 1922, 
the du Pont Company has been a manufacturer 
of explosives . . . . today, explosives are but one 


of the family of du Pont products. 


And the reason is . . . . The Chemical Engineer! 


* x ES 


TE Chemical Engineer is a strange mingling of abili- 
ties—a coupling of the man of science witk the manu- 
facturing expert. He isa chemist who knows manufac- 
turing as well as his science, and who can take the 
chemist’s discoveries on the experimental scale and put 
them into production on the larger scale of commerce. 
His province is the practical transformation of matter 
from useless to useful forms. And he has brought into 
the world’s manufacturing plants a new knowledge, a 
new set of abilities, that has revolutionized industry in 


the past generation. 


The du Pont Company was one of the pioneers in de- 
vel the Chemical Engineer. Since its founding by 
E. I du Pont de Nemours, who was himself a chemist, 
it has been building on the foundations of chemistry, 
for the manufacture of explosives called for increasingly 
higher forms of chemical knowledge. And in the early 
years of this century, the du Pont Company had come 
to have one of the finest research staffs in the country, 
and in addition a staff of Chemical Engineers, men who 
knew manufacturing as well as chemistry. 


rig 


LITHOPONE 
VARNISHES 


This staff was essential, for since 1802 the -du Pont Com- 
pany’s larger service has been to be ready to supply the 
Government with whatever explosives it might need for 
the country’s defense. And for the same reason, the com- 
pany had acquired sources of supply for the large quan- 
tities of the raw materials that it might one day need— 
acids, nitrates, coal-tar products and other materials that 
were absolutely essential to the production of explosives. 


In war, immense quantities of such materials are des- 
perately needed—in peace, very little— yet the supply 
of materials has to be kept open, for who knows when 
they may be instantly needed? 


But how? The Chemical Engineer found the answer. 
And in the answer lies the key to the du Pont Com- 
pany’s family of products. For the products that du 
Pont makes are not unrelated products. Each of them 
has its root in one or another of the materials used in 
making explosives. 


It may be another use of the same materials as in the 
manufacture of dyes. It may be a variation in process, 
as in the case of Pyralin and Fabrikoid. It may be a 
product like paints, varnishes, enamels, etc., in which 
the knowledge of the Chemical Engineer is needed, and 
the colors produced in dyes, may be used. It may bea 
product like ether, or a long list of chemicals that other 
industries use, which the du Pont Company produces 


in manufacturing its other products. 


* * * 


US, the seemingly unrelated products that 
carry the du Pont Oval are not strangers, 
but brothers in the same family. They are not 
merely the diversions of peace, but the peace uses 
of materials that the country’s emergencies may 
require the du Pont Company to have at hand in 
overflowing abundance. 
This is one of a series of advertisements published 


that the public may have a clearer understanding 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and tts products. 


CHEMICALS 


Scuff-proof, stain-proof 
and waterproof. For 
upbolstering furniture 
and automobiles, bind- 
ing books, making lug- 
fare and other user, 


For every household 
and industrial use. 
Enamels, stains, fillers, 
automobile finishes, 
etc. 


Litbopone and dry col- 
ors. Used by paint. 
rubber, linoleum. 
paper, ink and other 
manufacturers. 


For every requirement 
of civilization; mining, 
quarrying, land-clear- 
ing. tree-planting, irti- 
gation, construction: 
sbotgun and rifle pow- 
ders. 


y An ever-expanding line 
Ether and other phar- Forvariedusesbyprac- of dyestutfs for ail 
maceuticals, pyroxylin tically every industry. purposes, 
lacquers and enamels. 
Soiutions for coating 
leather. Bronze pow- 
ders. 


For toilet articles. au- 
tomobile windows, 
novelties of manv 
kinds. Transparent, of 
in any color combina- 
tion. 


E.I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY |Inc., Wilmington, Del, 
TRADE UPIN MARK 


S 


than 


Indestructible all- 
metal barrel holds 
more mk. Engraved 
hke a watch case. 


makers of EVERSHARP. 


The all-metal barrel means all 
metal—solid metal—from cap to 
the big, sturdy, hand-hammered 
gold point. The 


this prevents leaking and adds 
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A pen that does not need filling 
so often, that writes smoothly as 


if on glass, that is engine-turned 
or chased, like your watch case, 
in beautiful designs—this is the 
new WAHL FOUNTAIN PEN. It 
is the first real advance in foun- 


tain pen construction since the 


elf-filling idea. Made by the 


n cap fits closer 
the piston in a Liberty motor; 


long life to the pen.. You cannot 
crack the cap or the barrel, or 
strain the threads any more than 
you can make the iridium-tipped 
point balk or sputter at your hard- 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Caicaco 


tory 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Lro., Toronto 


est writing need. 


at the head of its class for smooth, 
dependable writing. Priced as low 
as $4. If youhave an EVERSHARP, 
match it with a WAHL PEN of 
the same design. Both demon- 


strated by dealers everywhere. 


WAAL PEN 


Made in U. S. A. by 


Canadian Fac 


WAHL PEN is a distinct improve- 
ment, just as EVERSHARP stands 


“Say It With Bricks” 


(Continued from page 7) 


nonsense, it is only that darn cat again, 
how many times have I got to get up at 
night and stalk that animal. Still, it is 
better to have a husband in the house 
than a mere hat,. because then if the 
burglar does come, at least you can die 
together, or maybe it will be only the 
husband that will get injured. 

Another thing I would love to discuss 
on the subject of husbands and why they 
are that way, is mothers-in-law of both 
sexes. Few people is lucky enough to 
marry orphans, and a mother-in-law on 
one side of the family is a element in al- 
most any marriage. And believe you me, 
a husband’s mother has got it on a wife’s 
mother, and when she comes to visit she 
may be as nice as nature allows in such 
trying circumstances, but she has a far 
more eagle-eye on the way you run things 
for her boy than your mother ever has on 
friend husband and the way he is treating 
you. And this is because his mother al- 
ways has a you-stole-him-from-me-hussy ! 
feeling toward you, while your own mom- 
mer, no matter how she may pick on him 
as a provider and she usually does, though 
in a nice way, well, she always has a dash of 
thank-heaven-you-took-her-off-my- hands 
in her manner. Which naturally makes 
him more so than ever, if you get me. 


Now I have give a lot of serious thought 
to marriage, and if I was ever to write 
a piece about it, I would admit that, honest, 
there is something funny about marriage. 
I mean funny in the most serious sense. 
There is something about marriage does 
funny things to people once they get into 
it. mean funny things such as being 
nasty to each other, and cruel, sometimes, 
and even unfair. It takes a nice, snappy- 
dressed young chap that is crazy about 
going to the pictures and is a regular spend- 
thrift with ice-cream sodas, after, and 
plants him in the back parlor with his vest 
unbuttoned, his face under a newspaper 
and his feet under the lamp. It likewise 

rows curl papers and dressing sacks on 
females that once took ’em off before he 
had a chance to see ’em. Marriage goes 
even further. It runs up bills for groceries 
instead of for taxis: it traps a person into 
having a bunch of kids that looked fine on 
magazine covers when we was engaged, 
but now look best when finally in bed and 
asleep. In fact, anybody who could write, 
could holler on about marriage and hus- 
bands and what is wrong with them, with 
all the violence of a Red Radical and with 
more truth by far, because pretty near any 
complaint you can make about husbands 
and marriage would be a true one. And 
only one thing about them has got me 
buffaloed. Would I be willing to do 
without them? And the answer to that is 
“No ” 


Because for the life of me I can’t think 
of any better arrangement to take the 
place of marriage, and neither have I seen 
anybody else of who it was a true fact that 
they have found something just as good. 
These free-love-radicals that you read 
about in the papers, why as a rule their 
chief dread in life is that somebody will 
look up the marriage records in their home 
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THE DURANT SIX SEDAN 


A SJ) HEN one thinks of a violin of great beauty 
and tone, the mind dwells on Stradivarius. 


When one thinks of the master’s touch on the 


canvas, the mind naturally turns to Michel- 
angelo. When we think of beauty and quality 


THE SIX rf f ; ; 
Roaster . $1600 jn a jewel, we think of Tiffany. 


ate In automobiles, the master’s touch is found 
THE FOUR in the Durant. Since the beginning of the in- 


Roadster . $ 890 


Touring . 890 dustry the name Durant has been identified 
Sedan. . 1305 


Coupes s. a365 with all things worth while in automobiles. 


f9. b. Lansing, Mich. 
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Manufacturing and Assembling Plants: 
DURANT MOTOR Co, oF INDIANA, Muncie, Indiana DURANT Moror Co. oF MICH., Lansing, Mich. 
DuRrANT Motor Co, oF NEW JERSEY, Eltxabeth,N.J. DURANT MOTOR Co.oF CALIF., Outland, Cal. 
DurANt Motor Co.oFN, Y.,Inc., L. I. City, N.Y. DURANT Motors OF CANADA, LTD., Leaside, O. 
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Men WHO KNOW TOBACCO 
from the time the seed is planted 
until smoked in the pipe, tell why 
aged-in-the-wood tobacco is better— 


“There's nothing 
better in the worl 

for pipe-smoking 
than Velvet’s Burley 
leaf grown in Ken- 
tucky’s limestone 
soil.” 


“*In buying tobacco for Vel- 
vet, we pass up all but Class 
A Burley heart-leaf. It pays 
to get the right start.” 


“The smartest chemist 
can’t improve on nature. 
It takes two years’ ageing 
in wooden hogsheads to 
make tobacco mild and 
mellow.” p 


en en EAN ae 
Chemist 


“I'd just as soon eata green 

ple as to smoke tobacco 
ach hadn’t been aged in 
the wood.” 


Warehouseman 


“I've smoked ’em all, and 
believe me, aged - in - the- 
wood Velvet is mildest and 
mellowest.” 


A Smoker of 


“We're mighty careful in 
making Velvet—but we can’t 
our in mildness and mel- 
Townes. Nature has got to 
put ‘em there.” 


“AIL I know is that 
ageing in the wood 
makes Velvet the 
fastest growing 
brand.” 


Factory Manager 


Tobacco Dealer 


Ca Leeds 


“When I talk to a smoker, I 
explain Weiner, s two years’ a P 
ing in the wood 

good old pipe does the oe 


the aged in the wood smoking tobacco. 
“Tobacco Salesman Mild and Mellow 


© 1922, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 


Marvels of Ant Life, by SAMUEL A. DERIEUX 


town and expose to the world the horrid 


fact that they are not living in sin after | 


all, for somebody is always taking the bull 
out of life, and leaving us face to face with 


the truth. And in this case I guess we will | 
have to reluctantly admit that marriage | 
is the best way to get rid of a troublesome 


suitor, of which we know as yet. 
Personally, I am for it, even after a 
coupla trys, and I got a feeling that there 
is in marriage, something that a person 
might justihably call divine, and also a 
sneaking idea, which I naturally put out 


of my head as quick as possible whenever | 


it comes to me, and that idea is that 
maybe there is nothing wrong with mar- 
riage itself, but that the trouble is with 
the ones that goes into it. I have, as | 
mentioned, tried it twice. Maybe it is 
like eating peanuts, you don’t know when 
to stop. But then again it may be because 
of some holy thing that a woman can find 
in a good husband. And if I was to write 
an article about husbands, I would tell 
you what this is. And if I did, why then 
George would break my neck, and 


don't | 


know that I would be able to blame him! | 


Marvels of Ant Life 


“(Continued from page 29) 


If, for instance, an apartment house is 
cut in two with a spade—a calamity com- 
parable to the San Francisco earthquake 
—the tenants for a while show great agi- 
tation and dismay, running about aim- 
lessly as if distracted. But only for a very 
short time. Then, as if some voice we 
cannot hear has spoken to them, each one 
begins doing the thing nearest at hand. 
One picks up the pupa, or young, who 
cannot bear the light of day, and runs into 
deeper caverns; another seizes a grain of 
sand and begins to fill the breach nearest 
him. Soon each is at his task. The ex- 
citement dies down; the machine-like 
performance begins. 

Yet they are individuals; they differ 
from one another. Some, like certain hu- 
man beings, seem merciful and compas- 
sionate; others are hard-hearted, like 
other human beings. Varying characters 
they have, even as you and I. They will 
get drunk if you give them liquor; and 
some of the sober ones will be tolerant of 
the drunken, while some will not be. 

Sir John Lubbock, an English author- 
ity on ants, made forty ants drunk and 
placed them beside a highway over which 
the sober ones, intent on their tasks, were 
traveling to and fro. To give variety to 
the experiment, he saw to it that twenty 
of these were friends to the passers-by 
and twenty were strangers. 


'THE sober ants on seeing the drunken 
ones acted in a very excited manner, as 
though scandalized by the spectacle. They 
ran ’round and ’round, examining closely 
the drunken ones. Finally they began to 
pick them up, friends and strangers alike. 

Near by was a small pool of water. 
After running around a while with their 
burdens, they began to drop some of them 
into this pool, but mostly it was the 
strangers who got the ducking. 
few exceptions, the friends were taken 
home to sober up. In all, sixteen of the 
friends were taken home and four thrown 
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drawing by 
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Do you choose her oatmeal 
as carefully as her milk? 


Tue 
H-O Crrear Company, Inc. 
RUFFALO, N.Y., AND 
AYR, CANADA 
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r HEALTH 


OU wouldn’t think of giving your baby 
“any old” milk. 

But when you say, “I want a package of 
toats,” aren’t you forgetting that there is also 
a great difference in oats? 

Specify H-O (Hornby’s Oats), the only oats 
especially prepared for the food-needs of chil- 
dren by steam-cooking and pan-toasting. 

Steam-cooking in closed kettles under high 
pressure breaks down the starch-cells and dextrinizes 
the starch, thus making H-O (Hornby’s Oats) 
digestible and nourishing. 

Pan-toasting in the old-fashioned way over deep 
coal fires makes H-O golden-brown in color ard 
gives that delicious H-O flavor. 

Every home can afford H-O. Health is cheap 


at any price. 
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Murphy 
the “universal”? varnish 
in natural wood colors 


All through the house—on floors, stairs, trim, furniture—Murphy Univernish 
works a miracle in rejuvenation. One coat renews both color and finish. 

But even more remarkable is the way Univernish makes things stay 
new—the way it wears! 

On exteriors, the ravages of rain, snow, sun or cold cannot affect it. 
On interior surfaces, soap and boiling water and even ammonia won’t turn 
it white or even dull its lustre. 

Your painter will be glad to use it on your important work. Use it 
yourself in general varnishing jobs around the house. 

Univernish comes in Mahogany, Light, Dark and Bog Oak, Walnut and 
Green. Also in clear varnish for surfaces which have not lost color. 
Excellent for linoleum. Snaps out colors, makes washing much easier, 
and it preserves the linoleum! 

Ask your dealer for the Univernish color card. 


Murphy Da-cote 


for your motor car 


It’s surprising what results you can get in an afternoon with Murphy Da-cote 
Motor Car Enamel. No skill required. No worry about brush marks—they melt 
away as you paint! Dries overnight. In 24 hours the surface is like polished glass. 
Almost good as new! Da-cote is also fine for enamelling porch furniture, baby 
carriages and a variety of wood and metal surfaces—interior or exterior—wonder- 
fully durable. Ask your dealer for color card, showing black and white and ten 
popular colors. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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into the water, while of the strangers sev- 
enteen were thrown into the water and 
three taken home. What became of the 
three strangers Sir John does not know. I 
have strong suspicions that they never 
came out of the nest alive. 

But here was the funniest thing he saw: 
One charitably inclined ant, with an in- 
toxicated fellow citizen on his back, was 
met at the door of the apartment house 

two outraged citizens, who imme- 
diately seized the drunken one, ran to the 
ool and dumped him into the water. 
Pechane these two were radical prohibi- 
tionists, or perhaps the intoxicated ant 
was an old offender. Anyway, he got a 
ducking. 

It was Sir John Lubbock again who 
chloroformed an ant and placed him be- 
side the highway unconscious. Seven ants 
passed by. Three or four paid no atten- 
tion to their helpless brother; two or three 
examined him, then passed by on the 
other side. Then came one who picked 
him up and carried him home. And thus 
in ant life was enacted the drama of the 
Priest and the Levite, and of the Good 
Samaritan. 


PDR™4 is an interplay of individuals. 
Over and over in ant life these tiny 
dramas show them to be individuals like 
ourselves. Wounded ants are passed up 
by one, and conveyed to a place of 
safety by another. Determed ants—for 
they have their maimed and halt and 
blind—are taken off to die by a hard- 
hearted one, only to be rescued and 
nursed by one with tender emotions. 

But in favor of us human beings this 
must be said: The proportion of merciful 
individuals among us is higher than it is 
among ants. Only two men passed by 
the wounded traveler on the way to Jer- 
icho; whereas sometimes fifty ora hundred 
ants pass by a helpless brother, and in all 
that crowd the good Samaritan does not 
appear. In time of battle, ants sometimes 
rush to the aid of one who is sore pressed; 
but the motive seems to be to kill the 
enemy rather than to rescue the friend. 

Ants are not inclined to credit one an- 
other’s testimony unless that testimony Is 
supported by evidence. They haven't 
quite the faith in one another which we 
have. Perhaps they are harder to sell a 
new idea to. Sir John Lubbock saw‘an 
ant dragging a dead spider to the nest. 
Immediately he stuck a pin through the 
spider and into the ground. For fifteen 
minutes the discoverer tugged away at 
his impaled burden, then ran home for help. 

He remained in the nest a long time. 
He must have been doing considerable 
arguing down there. Finally he came out 
with seven others; but, in contrast to his 
own excitement, these seven seemed in- 
different and showed a tendency not to 
follow. Time and time again he ran back, 
as if to convince them, but their skepti- 
cism grew. 

“Where are you taking us?’ they 
seemed to ask. Finally, they grew dis- 

usted and stopped. “I don’t believe he’s 
and a thing,” was apparently their con- 
clusion, for they turned about and went 
back home. 

But meanwhile another ant had discov- 
ered the anchored spider, and by hard 
tugging had managed to pull off 4 leg. 
Home he ran with his evidence, and came 
out immediately with fifteen others, who 
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Crane service is the outgrowth of sixty- 
seven years of effort directed toward 
better control and use of water, steam 
and other fluids in American homes, 
institutions and industrial plants. 


It provides a wide range of bathroom 
and kitchen equipment of distinctive 
design and enduring quality. Every 
requirement of beauty, comfort, conven- 
ience and economy is anticipated — for 
luxurious town and country hauses, for 


exclusive apartments, clubs, hotels,. hos- 
pitals or simple cottages. The Crane 
valves, fittings and piping supplied for 
water, heating and sanitation systems are 
of tested strength and unfailing quality. 


In the industrial field, Crane service 
duplicates on a larger scale in steam and 
water power installations, in pumping 
stations and refrigeration plants, the same 
Crane standards of comprehensive lines 
and: uniform dependability. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836°S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago and Bridgeport : 
CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL, CRANE-BENNETT, Ltp., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
Cie CRANE, PARIS 


Crane Radiator Valve, No. 220 
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A corner of the cable shop in the Western Electric 
telephone plant at Chicago. Here nineteen ma- 
chines like this are busy night and day. 


A familiar scene, and what’s behind it 
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To you who have wondered how 
telephone cable is made, a simple 
answer would be “One machine 
winds the wires and another puts 
a lead covering around them.” 


But that gives small idea of the 
task in producing 6000 miles of 
cable each year from more than 
two million miles of copper wire, 
each wire separately insulated 
and all compressed into a diam- 


eter of an inch or twoand sealed 
with a covering of molten lead. 

Western Electric is the largest 
manufacturer of telephone cable 
in the world. 


Yet all this is only one phase 
of the Western Electric Com- 
pany’s work of making telephones 
and telephone equipment—and 
making them in great quantities, 
yet with extraordinary accuracy. 
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Marvels of Ant Life, by SAMUEL A. DERIEUX 


Old English 


followed him willingly and swiftly. The 
second ant had not relied on- his word 
alone; he had taken home the documen- 
tary evidence. 

have myself seen an ant, on discover- 
ing a piece of cake, bite off a large chunk 
of it, and then go for help. Not only the 
first, but the second and third fellow citi- 
zen he met he allowed to taste the cake. 
His method was so convincing that in a 
short time the whole community was go- 
ing after that cake. In ant life it’s a good 
thing to take a sample of your discovery 
or product along, just as it is in human 
life. Solomon might have sent us to the 
ant to learn the superior value of concrete 
evidence over mere unsupported state- 
ments. 


NTS not only build larger cities than 

we do, but they are far better citizens. 
No observer has ever seen an ant loaf on 
the job, nor hold up or assault a fellow 
citizen. There are literally no slackers. 
There are no lawbreakers, and no police- 
men nor courts, for there is no need of 
them. Solomon sent the sluggard to the 
ant!—he might also have sent the law- 
breaker. 

Occasionally, though, an individual 
stays out late at night. Some of the 
apartment houses are closed at dusk by 
pulling a small pebble or a leaf over the 
opening. It seems that it is always the 
same ant, the porter or janitor, that shuts 
the door. 

For an hour, according to the observer 
who tells the story, a stream of citizens 
had poured in; and at dusk the porter had 
closed the door by picking up the pebble, 
backing in, and depositing it behind him. 
Then, it is to be presumed, he returned to 
his seat in the rear of the hall. 

Half an hour later arrived the belated 
citizen. Finding the door closed on him, 
he proceeded to open it. No sooner had 
he lezan to do so than from the inside 
appeared the mandibles of the porter, 
who was trying to hold it in place. But 
the citizen, a husky fellow evidently, suc- 
ceeded at last in dragging the door open, 
porter and all, and running in. Where- 
upon the porter once more closed it, and 
retired, grumbling, no doubt. 

Ants are not inventors as we are. They 
carry no tools except what nature. pro- 
vides. They do not need to be inventors, 
so perfect are these tools for their needs. 
Likewise, they are many times stronger 
than we, and their works many times 
more extensive. One of man’s most col- 
lossal achievements is the pyramids. But 
ant mounds have been found, which, in 
proportion to the size of the builders, sur- 
pass our pyramids nearly two hundred 
times. From the top to the bottom of a 
mound a single shaft eight feet deep has 
been unearthed. To equal that we would 
have to erect a shaft one thousand four 
hundred and eight feet in length.. The 
Woolworth Building has no such shaft. 

An ant was observed carrying a pebble 
from the bottom to the top of a mound. 
The fue and the ant were weighed. To 
equal in strength such a feat, a baggage 
porter would have to carry a trunk weigh- 
ing half a ton up stair steps a tenth of a 
mile high. 

Like men, ants are engineers. They 
build roads leading to their settlements; 
and, in some species at least, these roads 
arë not accidentally laid out but are run 


Free to you! 
A can of Old English 


Wax will be given away 
with every Old English 
Waxer-Polisher. This 
new time-saving and 
labor-saving device both 
applies the wax and 
polishes the floor. Lasts 
a lifetime. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, take 
advantage of our short- 
time offer. Just mail 
the coupon below. 


Coupon brings FREE book 


Filled from cover to cover with information 
about the treatment of floors, woodwork, 
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Get Old English 
products at your paint, hardware, drug, 
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Or 


Just as the tone of a fine violin mel- 
lows with each passing year, so does 
the beauty of Old English waxed 
floors. The first application of Old 
English Wax will give to your floors 
a soft, velvety lustre, and a hard, last- 
ing finish that will not show scratches 
or heel-marks. 


After that, an occasional “touch- 
ing up” of the spots most used will 
keep your floors in perfect condition. 


The new, easy way 


You can both wax and polish floors with 
the Old English Waxer-Polisher illustrated 
here. Of course, a soft cloth will do, but if 
you want to wax your floors easily and quickly, 
use the Waxer-Polisher. 
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N more than a million homes little boys 

and little girls will go to bed tonight 
with the hidden danger of fire in every 
room—and no protection. 

A Pyrene Fire Extinguisher is the ideal 
fire fighter for the home—always ready— 
always effective. 

This great enemy of fire has saved many 
lives, many homes. 

Is a human life worth $10? What do 
you think your little boy or little girl is 
worth to you? 

Fire doesn’t wait — get a Pyrene at 
once! Even a little child can operate one. 


Sold by hardware and electrical 
supply dealers and garages 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
520 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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straight like streets, and are carved 
through forests of grass. In order to cut 
down the blades two or three ants climb 
to the top while another saws at the base. 
The weight of those above topples the ob- 
stacle over, and thus saves the labor of 
sawing all the way through the base. 

They construct tunnels or tubes. In 
one instance, ants injured the garden of 
an army port in Texas so that they had to 
be driven out, and methods taken to pre- 
vent their return. On one side of the 
garden ran a creek. Using the water of 
this creek, a moat was constructed on the 
other three sides, a moat filled with water, 
and some four feet wide. Nevertheless, 
the ants reappeared in the garden! There- 
upon, the moat was drained; and, under- 
neath the mud, a tunnel was found with 
ants passing to and fro. 

Man is not daunted by obstacles. He 
peoples the wilderness; he tunnels the 
mountains; he drains the jungles. Nor 
are ants daunted, either collectively or in- 
dividually. 1f one of them is forcibly de- 
tained from his task for hours, or even for 
days, he goes back. when turned loose, 
and begins work exactly where he left off. 
The individual ant does not repine. Sol- 
omon might have sent the alibi-maker to 
him. 

They get around difhculties in remark- 
able ways: A man whose word is not 
to be questioned had a habit of putting 
sugar in his window, and watching the 
column of ants come and bear it of. Fin- 
ally, he placed the sugar in a plate, and 
suspended the plate by a string from the 
top of the window. The ants climbed the 
window casing, came down the string, and 
continued to bear off the sugar. 

But one morning he arose to find the 
old order established on his window sill. 
From the bottom a procession of ants 
were bearing off sugar. He looked into 
the plate. Half a dozen fellows were 
dumping it out to those below! They were 
taking advantage of the force of gravita- 
tion to do part of their work for them. 


HAVE said that ants domesticate 

other insects, and keep creatures known 
as cows. These cows, or aphides, are 
small plant lice which, when stroked by 
ants, give off a drop of sweet fluid, just as 
cows give their food when milked. Not 
only do they keep these creatures, but 
they build sheds for them, protect them 
from marauding ants, and raise the young 


‘| from eggs. 


As for the pets, it really does strain the 
imagination to think of the small beetles 
that live in ant houses as such. Yet these 
beetles seem to be of no other use; they do 
not contribute anything to the actual life 
of the ant, so far as can be definitely as- 
certained. Yet the ants not only tolerate 
them, but caress them. 

Some observers think these beetles 
may be servants, scavengers, scullery 
maids, as it were. If the latter, they per- 
form good service, for ant houses are clean. 
And not only the houses, -but the ants 
themselves. Observers, in order to watch 
the wanderings of one certain ant, some- 
times touch him with a drop of paint. 
They have to hurry up their observations, 
for other ants will clean this paint off 
their fellow citizen. 

Like us, ants have enemies and perils. 
Life is not to them, any more than to us, 


one grand sweet song. The ant-eater de- 
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Put Sunshine Into Your Kitchen 
— With Valspar Enamel 


In its new coat of Valspar Enamel, your 
kitchen becomes snowy white and oh, so clean 
and sanitary. Gone are grease and acid stains. 
Gone is the dingy look from refrigerator, wood- 
work and furniture! 
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Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


This beautiful six-room bungalow is one of the ninety-six distinctive homes shown in our 


"Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 


Note the splendid arrangement of windows, 


the inviting porch, the pleasing roof lines, and the compact, convenient interior arrangements, 


“Permanent Homes, 


HE beauty of your Face Brick home will be a source 
of never-ending satisfaction to you. And when your 
children pass it on to your grandchildren its original 
beauty will only have been mellowed with the richness 
of age. A Face Brick house is a family legacy, becoming 
richer in traditions in each succeeding generation. 
Then, too, your Face Brick house isa sound investment. 
It depreciates almost imperceptibly, the walls require no 
repairs and are fire-safe, painting is required only around 
doors and windows, fuel costs and insurance rates are 
reduced to a minimum. From every point of view Face 
Brick gives you the greatest value for your building dollars. 
These matters are fully discussed in “The Story of 
Brick,” an attractive booklet with beautiful illustrations 
of modern homes and packed with information of value 
to every prospective home-builder. Sent free on request. 
“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are 
issued in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-room houses and 7 to 8-room houses, 


Always Beautiful 


in all ninety-six, each reversible with a different exterior 
design. These designs are unusual and distinctive, com- 
bined with convenient interiors and economical con- 
struction. The entire set for one dollar. Any one of the 
booklets, 25 cents, preferably in stamps. 

We have the complete working drawings, specifica- 
tions and masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. 
Select from the booklets the designs you like best and 
order the plans, even if you are not going to build now, for 
their study will be not only interesting and instructive, 
but helpful in formulating your future plans for a home. 

You may want “The Home of Beauty,” fifty designs, 
mostly two stories, representing a wide variety of archi- 
tectural styles and floor plans. Sent for 50 cents in stamps. 
We also distribute complete working drawings, specifica- 
tions and quantity estimates for these houses at nominal 
prices. 

Address, The American Face Brick Association, 1736 
Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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vours them in multitudes, and even in 
countries where he does not roam there is 
a foe known as the ant lion. This is a 
small beetle-like bug with powerful jaws, 
who bores into the sand backward, leaving 
a pit like an inverted cone behind—a pit 
into which ants busy in search of food 
sometimes tumble; whereupon the power- 
ful jaws reach out, and that night there is 
one ant less in the apartment house where 
he hitherto lived and worked. 

But, as with us, the principal enemy is 
their own species. Lions and beasts, tem- 
pests and storms slay their thousands of 
ants and men; but ants and men slay 
their millions of each other. Like na- 
tions, these small insects wage wars; and, 
likenations, they wage these wars for spoils. 

Some afternoon if you are watching— 
most ant wars begin in the afternoon— 
you may see a city in excitement. A 
warlike expedition is about to set forth. 
Out of the mounds streams of warriors are 
issuing in shining armor, and a line like 
that of a marching army is setting out for 
a neighboring nest or city. 

How well organized is this democratic 
army, which has no marshals, or generals, 
or captains! How swiftly it moves, while 
off to the side, through the grass, run the 
sentinels! What excitement prevails in 
the neighboring city about to be attacked! 
For already alarmed scouts have told the 
news. 

On the mounds themselves, and on the 
ground round about the desperate battle is 
waged. They fight as men fought in the 
Middle Ages, groups here and there, biting 
and hacking at one another. No creature 
battles more fiercely, nor with more self- 
sacrificing devotion. Personal danger is 
forgotten in the common good. 


HEN I was a boy in the sandhills of 

the South I used sometimes to catcha 
big red ant, whose species I do not know, a 
nA e powerful fellow with deadly man- 
dibles and jaws, and place him near a 
mound of small black ants. At the first 
alarm the little fellows would rush out at 
him. Not one held back, though the first 
dozen or more were rushing to inevitable 
death. Between his mandibles this giant 
would crush them, and toss them aside. 

Still they came on thicker and thicker, 
until down in the white sand was a con- 
fused and squirming group of them, with 
the dead comrades scattered about. At 
last the big red body moved no more. The 
mighty was conquered—dead. The first 
little fellow who rushed at him, and the 
second and the third, were heroes; not be- 
cause they were different from the thou- 
ads of others but because they got there 

rst. 

This courage strikes everybody who 
witnesses one of their combats. It makes 
the blood tingle with admiration. With- 
out counting the cost, little ants rush at 
big ones. Some smaller species know how 
to combine when attacking a big ant. A 
half-dozen fasten to his legs and tug, 
while another clambers to his back and 
saws his head off. 

If you listen closely when a big battle is 
on, you may hear little sounds proceeding 
from the field of carnage—not shouts, but 
the blows and grindings of mandibles, the 
impact of swords and battle-ax on armor. 

f they fight like us human beings, their 
motives are our motives. They fight for 
spoils. That expedition I described just 
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-as Fresh 
and Cool as 


the Convenience 
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Annoyance 


of Tanks 


Turn this Page — 


Discover—how you can 


Water—direct from well or spring— 
no storage tank. 

Water—a plenty under sufficient pressure 
for fire protection, sprinkling your 
lawn and washing your car. 

Water—fresh and cool as the spring. 


have in your own home— 


Water—at a turn of the faucet—con- 
venient as city service. 


Water—from a pump with but one 
moving part—no belts, no valves, 
no gears-—all bronze—least main- 
tenance. 


este 
The Tankless Water System 


- (Automatic) 


the highest priced shallow well water system on the 
market—if you consider only price tags. The lowest 
priced—if you consider cost per gallon of water 
pumped. 

Here's a quality water system for which a 
quality price ia asked and which has justly earned 
the reputation of producing quality results. A 
pump made of all bronze, with two outboard ball 


bearings, carefully machined, expertly built, only - 
one moving part. The most reliable switch made. 
Repulsion-induction motor. The smallest Westco 
has an average capacity of 350 gallons hour. 


Like good plumbing, the Westco is the most 
economical. 

Thousands of families now enjoy the convenience 
and advantages of the Westco. Why not you? 


Westco Pumping Units for use scith pneumatic or open tanks, for booster service, for circulating 


ice water, brine and general commercial purposes. 


Westcos are endorsed and handled by the leading jobbers in ever 
Ask your dealer, write your ncarest jobber, or write us for catalog A. 


Allen Engineering Company, Boston, Mass. 

The Hunting Company, Watertown, N. Y. 

The Hunting Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Woods & Company, New York City 

Keystone supply & Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southem supply Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
Batley Farrel Mfg. Com y, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Stanc lard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
W. M. Pattison supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ascher Supply Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
American Plumbers Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Wm. T. Jobnston Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
P.A. V ogel & sons Company, Louisville, Ky. 

P. & H. supply Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Murray W. Sales & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Crane Company, Grand Raptds, Mich. 

N.O. Nelson Mfg. Company, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Keiser-Van Leer Co., Bloomington, Ill. 

E. Best Plumbing & Heating Co., Quincy, IN. 


DEALERS:—Attractive territory is still open for live wire dealers. 


territory as follows. 
Insist on a Westco. 


National Plumbing & Heating Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Murphy Supply Company, Green Bay, Wisc. 

Crane Co., Muskogee, Okla. 

Crane Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Crane Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

Crane Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Omaha Sanitary Supply Company, Omaha, Nebr. 

Crane & Ordway Co., St. Paul, N inn. 

Crane & Ordway Co., Duluth, Minn. 
‘o., A n, 8. D. 


Leighton Supply Co., Fort Dodge, Ta. 

ME ng & Heating Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
California Pump Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Hall-Webb Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Western Pump Company, Portland, Oregon. 


Write for dealer co-operative plan. 


Western Pump Company 


General Offices: 100 Gaines Street, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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ks An Added Room ~Subtracted Rent YN 


No. 1518 
Long Davenport Bed 


By Day a Handsome Davenport— 
By Night a Luxurious Bed 


Because the Kroehler davenport bed is so luxurious and beautiful a 
davenport, it is hard to realize that, beneath its soft, yielding 
cushions and rich upholstery, and completely concealed by its fine 
lines, is a wonderfully comfortable bed. 

Every night this extra slee ing space is ready for use, inviting restful slumber 


With such a convenience as this, vou can manage with one less bedroom, and sub- 
tract from the family budget the rental which that room would cost. 


_ One simple motion converts the Kroehler davenport bed into a full-sized, 72x50- 
inch bed, with patented, sagless, folding metal bed frame and springs, and ample room 
for a thick, removable mattress and bedding. 


Kroehler davenport beds are made in overstuffed, colonial and period designs, in any 
wood finish; with chairs and rockers to match. Upholstery of mohair plush, tapestry, 
velour, genuine leather or leather substitute. Made to harmonize with any decorative 
scheme. Handsome styles, at prices to meet any requirement. Sold by leading 
furniture dealers everywhere, for cash or easy payments. Ask for a demonstration. 
Look for the Kroehler trade mark. Don’t accept a substitute; Kroehler davenport 
beds are no more expensive. 


Write for free book of attractive designs and name of dealer. 
KROEHLER MANUFACTURING Company, Chicago 


Factories at Kankakee, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario 


KROEHLER 


DAVENPORT BED 


now was a slave raid. For ants capture 
and enslave weaker members of their race. 

The most aggressive warriors are red, 
and are known as the Shining Slave Mak- 
ers. Their slaves are black. They do not 
capture mature ants, but the larve or 
eggs, which they carry home, put in warm 
chambers till hatched, then rear the black 
fellows to maturity—after which these 
slaves do the work. 

Perhaps because they are reared in cap- 
tivity and know no other life, the slaves 
do not seem to wish to be free. Though a 
settlement of their own kind is near by, 
and though they know this fact, they do 
not try to escape. ‘They are well treated; 
there are no overseers nor slave drivers. 

As for the species that is attacked, its 
members fight fiercely for their eggs. On 
the approach of the enemy, some of them 
try to bea these eggs to a place of safety; 
while others, forming a rear guard, try to 
hold back the onslaught. But the Shining 
Slave Maker is a foe they cannot with- 
stand; he crashes through the rear guard, 
pursues those that flee, and captures the 
eggs. He does not kill for the sake of killing. 
Having secured the spoils he returns home. 

But though the slaves themselves be 
satished, to hold slaves enervates and 
eventually destroys not only human races 
but races of ants. Slave-making ants de- 
generate, and become at last so dependent 
that they will not even feed themselves; 
all they will do is to fight. A number of 
individuals of species long engaged in 
slave-making were separated from their 
servants. Though food was set before 
them, they refused to eat. Most of them 
starved. Only when slaves were restored 
would the few survivors consent to eat— 
eat the food brought them by their slaves. 

So these slave-making species, their 
bodily vigor declining through indolence, 
become eventually victims to larger and 
stronger ants. Weakened by indulgence, 
when attacked they fight fiercely, but in 
vain. Such, no doubt, will be the ulti- 
mate fate even of the intrepid Shining 
Slave Makers. 


Ho” like human history is the history 
ofracesofants! For, like nations, these 
races pass through stages. First they are 
hunters, live in small communities, and 
forage actively and continuously for food. 
Then, as they increase in number and 
vigor, as they become more skillful in the 
arts, as it were, they have more time to 
spare and become slave makers. 

Probably in comparatively recent times 
the Shining Slave Maker has reached his 
present stage. He still has the vigor of 
his pioneer days. But he will go down as 
a result of his vicious practice, his self-in- 
dulgence, his effete civilization. So Solo- 
mon might have sent to the ant not only 
individual men but nations and have told 
us to learn not only from his virtues but 
from his vices as well. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART has 
written for next month a fascinating 
account of her experiencesin ‘‘Rough- 
ing It With the Men.” To every lover 
of camping, fishing, hunting, or 
other sides of the outdoor life this 
article will have a special appeal. But 
you don’t have to be an out-of-door 
enthusiast to appreciate its common- 
sense philosophy. 


How the Hotel Clerk Sizes You Up, by ALLISON GRay 


How the Hotel Clerk 
Sizes You Up 


(Continued from page 55) 


to the counter, signs his name, and per- 
haps keeps on holding the pen in his hand 
while he asks about a room. Ina rather 
low tone and very deliberately, he says: 

““T would like . . . to get a room... un- 
til about four o'clock ... this afternoon. 
My wife and I...are returning from 
Florida... and we thought... we would 
break our journey... at this point. All 
I want... you understand... is the use 
of a room for a few hours... so that we 
can...er...wash up and...er... rest 
a little. What can you give us...and 
what is the charge?’ 

“Now there is something in that man’s 
appearance and manner that makes me 
certain that he is a doctor. At any rate, 
he is a professional man and I must watch 
my step. He will resent anything like 
familiarity. Professional men are more 
sensitive than business men to any lack 
of consideration of their dignity. 

“But there is one type of business man 
who is more touchy on this point than any 
other person; he is the one who, at home, 
is a ‘big toad in a little puddle.’ He is the 
‘leading citizen’ in the small town where 
he lives, and is used to having people kow- 
tow to him. He is generally pretty hard 
to please. 


“THERE is one respect in which the 
hotel business has changed very decid- 
edly. Especially during the war there was 
an enormous increase in travel, due partly 
to the sudden inflation of business, partly 
to the going and coming of people in gov- 
ernment service, and partly to the fact 
that people were making more money and 
earning more than ever before. The re- 
sult was that hotels were constantly filled 
to capacity, and unless a person engaged 
rooms in advance he was likely to be 
turned away. So the custom of wiring for 


rooms became common. Ten years ago, | 
very few people telegraphed for a reserva- | 


tion. Now, I should say that more than 
half our guests do this. It is the sensible 
thing to do, for one never knows wheth- 
er or not there is a convention in town 
which will require most of the hotel ac- 
commodations. 

“In January, for instance, the Automo- 
bile Show is on in Chicago. While it was 
in progress this past winter, at least eighty 
per cent of our rooms were reserved for 
the week of the show next winter. Just 
before the Automobile Show, the annual 
furniture shows take place in Grand Rap- 
ids and Chicago, lasting four weeks. Every 
furniture manufacturer, and practically 
every furniture buyer in the country at- 
tends those shows; and we receive hun- 
dreds of telegrams every day during that 
period in regard to rooms, for it is not 
known in advance just how the crowd will 
divide the time between the two cities. 

“All through the year there are conven- 
tions, or special events of some sort, which 
bring their own particular influx of visi- 
tors. And this is true of many cities be- 
sides Chicago. So it is never safe to go to 
a city hotel without telegraphing in ad- 
vance for a room. 


Are your Life-Preservers 


up in the Attic? 


ANY long months of indoor weather are ahead, 

before golf sticks, fishing kit, swimming suit and 
garden tools come into use again—months filled with 
business duties or household cares—months of hard 
work, bounded by four walls. 


Many’s the day you will be wishing for the “pep” 
and ‘“‘go” and fitness you felt last summer. 


Be sensible in the selection of your diet. Don’t make 
the mistake of loading the body with a heavy, starchy 
diet when you’ve put the life-preserving exercise away. 
That’s the mistake that leads to dullness, weariness, 
brain-fag—and maybe to worse misfortunes. Try a dish 
of Grape-Nuts, with cream or milk for breakfast. Try 
Grape-Nuts in place of your usual lunch. 


That’s safety, sanity—and comfort. 


Grape-Nuts with cream or milk is.a complete food, with 
the perfected goodness of whole wheat and malted 
barley, including the wheat vitamin, the phosphates and 
vital mineral elements. It digests quickly and easily 
without fermentation. It contains the essential bran 
from the whole grain to stimulate intestinal activity. 


Grape-Nuts is deliciously crisp and appetizing, 
welcome at any meal—and it can be had in a moment. 


Not only will a sensible diet, in which Grape-Nuts 
plays a full part, fit you for the rigors of winter, but will 
build up that reserve strength which will permit you to 
take advantage of the joys of the coming spring and 
summer. 


Where you don’t find Grape-Nuts you won’t find 
people. 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Old Hampshire 
Bond in twelve 
beautiful colors 


You probably know that Old 
Hampshire Bond is made in white 
and twelve different shades, 


But have you ever seriously con- 
sidered the wsxe of some of these 
tinted bonds in your own business? 


For Letterheads — Unless you 
have actually seen them, you can 
have no idea how tasteful and how 
businesslike these colors are, in 
harmonious combinations with the 
proper ink. Gray, for instance, is 
strong, simple, de- 
cidedly attractive, 
and in the best of 
taste. We suggest } 
gray letterheads for 
the officers and ex- 
ecutives of your firm. 


For Branch Office 
Stationery and departmental 
forms—Here the use of tinted 
papers is recognized as standard 
practice. 


different shades 


For Direct Mailings, broadsides, 
etc.—Tinted Old Hampshire Bond 
is clean-looking, crisp, crackling 
and tough-fibred, and the different 
colors permit the 
most distinctive 
combinations, suit- 
able for series mail- 


ings. 


For Catalogs— 
Colored inserts on 
Fer broadsides eie tinted Old Hamp- 
shire Bond will make price lists, 
terms, or special information liter- 
ally jump out of a booklet. Why 
not try it on your next book? 


We hare a booklet showing Old 
Hampshire Bond in colors, which we 
wil gladly moil to anyone who will 
write for iton his business ltterhead, 


. 
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“You won't always get it, even then. 
And that gives us, behind the hotel 
counter, some interesting experiences with 
human nature. A person registers, for in- 
stance, when the hotel is absolutely 
packed; every room full. The first ques- 
tion the clerk asks is whether the man has 
a reservation. We may have received his 
wire some time in advance and have as- 
signed him to a room that is to be vacated 
that day. If he says he has wired we 
look him up. But perhaps his telegram 
came too late for us to give him a room. 

“So I say to him, ‘Pm very sorry, Mr. 
Blank. We haven’t a thing in the house 
now. You might check your baggage in 
the baggage-room and get vour break- 
fast. Perhaps you have business to at- 
tend to this morning. I'll see if I can take 
care of you later in the day.’ 

“Now, the man who is most likely to 


i be taken care of under those circum- 


stances is the one who says, ‘Sure. PH 
leave it in your hands. Keep me in mind 
and do the best you can for me. PI drop 
around later and see if something hasn’t 
turned up.’ 

“The man who ts least likely to be taken 
care of is the one who starts in to argue, 
and to blame you for not having some- 
thing for him then and there. ï wired 
you yesterday that I was coming,’ he an- 
nounces belligerently; ‘I’ve got to have a 
room? 

“But we haven’t a vacant room in the 
house,’ I tell him. “If you will check your 
baggage— 

“Tve got to have a room noe, he in- 
terrupts. 
Pm very sorry, I begin patiently. 

“That doesn’t do me any good,’ he de- 
clares. ‘What I want is a room! 

“And so on. Now, a hotel clerk has to 
bottle up his temper. No matter how 
mad he is inside, he mustn’t show it; and 
perhaps that helps to make him, even 
madder. I leave it to you to tell which of 
those two types of men you would take 
care of first, if you were the hotel clerk. 


REMEMBER one man who came to 

the Palmer House years ago, the very 
first day that | wencon duty there as a room 
clerk. He registered that morning, when 
the hotel was absolutely full. For over 
twenty minutes he argued and pestered 
me, trying to make me give him a room 
which I didn’t have. I was younger then 
than I am now, and it made me pretty 
sore. When I went off duty I told the 
clerk who took my place that this man 
had been ‘riding’ me all morning. He 
had, too; he had kept coming back and 
browbeating me. 

“Make him wait until the last dog’s 
hung? I said. ‘He needs a lesson. 

“Don’t worry,’ the other clerk 
‘He'll get it.’ 

“When I went on duty again at six that 
evening, the man was still without a room, 
although there had been chances to give 
him one. lt was eleven o’clock that night 
before he was assigned. The next time he 
came, he began the same sort of thing, 
and he got the same treatment. But it 
must have begun to dawn on him that 
something was wrong; for, after a while 
he came around and very decently asked 
if I couldn’t take care of him; he said he 
would take any kind of a room. Before 
that, he had been insisting on getting ex- 
actly what he wanted. J assigned him to 


said. 


a good room immediately—and told him 
the truth. He was really a decent chap, 
and we became great friends. 

“There’s a lot of people who seem to 
think the clerk is holding out on them 
whenever he says he hasn’t got a room. 
And it’s funny to watch them try to trick 
or bluff him into coming across. When 
there is a big crowd in town, for instance, 
we get people who are ‘shopping around,’ 
as we call it. 

“A man comes up to the desk, registers, 
and says that he wired for a reservation. 
1 look over the fist and don’t find his name. 

“Very sorry,’ l say; ‘we have no wire 
from you.’ 

“Well, I telegraphed, anyway,’ 
sists. ‘Can't you put me up? . 

“Pye been watching him closely; and 
by this time I am pretty certain, not only 
that he didn’t wire but that he has to get 
out of some other hotel and is shopping 
around to find a room wherever -he can 
get it. 


he in- 


HIS fake claim of having wired for a 
reservation is one trick. Another is 
for a person to say that he’s alwaysstopped 
at some other hotel, that he’s dissatished 
there, and that he wants to come to your 
hotel from that time forward forevermore. 
I can tell when this is a mere trick. He 
hasn’t been able to get into his regular 
place, and he will say anything that he 
thinks will make you show him a special 
favor. He knows that every hotel is glad 
to get a patron away from another house, 
just as competitors in any business try to 
get customers from their rivals. So he 
uses this plea as a trick play in an emer- 
gency. It is usually a waste of words; for 
the experienced hotel clerk knows when 
it is only a bluff. 

“I think the funniest experience I ever 
had at the counter was with a German, 
years ago at the Palmer House. He 
couldn't speak any English; and while | 
understood German, I had trouble in say- 
ing what I wanted to. He asked me how 
to get out to the stock yards, and | 
couldn’t manage to tell him in German. 
Finally he got out of patience and de- 
manded, in German, fI didn’t under- 
stand. I managed to say, in German, 
that I understood him, but that I couldn’t 
express myself. 

“< deh, Gott! he exclaimed. ‘Mein hund 
kann das auch thun? 

“My dog can do that, too! I’ve had 
many experiences with foreigners, but I’ve 
never, since that time, risked saying that 
I understood but couldn’t express myself.” 

“Do many persons try to cheat a ho- 


tel?” I asked. 
“No, not many. , Most people are 
pretty honest,” said Mr. Rottmann. 


“There are a few. ‘skippers,’ and a few 
‘check pushers;’ but we lose very little 
that way. ‘Skippers’ are the people who 
slip out without paying their bills. Jt 
would seem to be a simple matter for a 
man to take his suit case and walk out 
without going to the cashier’s window. 
But very few attempt this; and fewer still 
get away with it. 

“Y ou “might think, too, that a man who 

yasn’t stopping in the hotel would go into 
the restaurant, eat a good meal, sign a 
check, put down some room number, and 
go his way. But if the waiter doesn’t 
know a person who signs a restaurant 
check he goes immediately to the desk for 
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Th e Val ue of ‘Time Be pie irate ine 


ror of the West.” On the dial were 
twelve doors. The hour was struck by 
the opening doors, which released metal 


, balls to fall on a brazen gong. At noon 
By I Crd Nos twelve ‘horsemen rode horik and shut 
all the doors. 


Painting by HAROLD DELAY 
CHARLEMAGNE’S court from far-away 


Bagdad came an oriental water-clock. 


King of the Franks and Roman Emperor, the TES 
mighty Charlemagne was ever mindful of the value of Time. Ne 
For his empire was vast, his government personal: he must E 
needs make moments count. Education, brushed aside in 
his youthful fighting days, became his burning ambition. 
While he ate he listened to history. While he dressed he 
gave audience to pleas for justice. Wakeful nights found 
him struggling to learn to write. 


Time made the unlettered monarch one of the greatest 
educators of the Middle Ages. 


Haroun-al-Raschid, caliph of Bagdad, read the secret of 
Charlemagne’s power and paid it subtle tribute—a wondrous 
water-clock inlaid with gold. 


aoe 


Proudest possession of a proud empire, eleven centuries 
ago—yet how crude a device compared to those marvelous 
timekeepers of our own day— 
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Below, at right, one of the new Classi 
Series * * * Original design, thin 
model Lord Elgin movement, exquisite- 
ly finished—S1I0 * * Othernewand 

cautiful Elgin models to choose from. 
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The secret the shoemaker re- 
vealed to this boy is revealed to 
you by Dr. Eliot of Harvard in a 
free booklet. Send for it now. 


What Lloyd George learned 


from the old shoemaker 


Yo. read a speech of David Lloyd 
George, and you say: 

“How did he learn to think so clear- 
ly and express himself with such 
power? What college did he attend?” 

His college was the cobbler shop in 

, a little village in es; his teachers 
were his uncle the cobbler—and a few 
really worth-while books. 

It was those books, wisely selected 
for him, and systematically read, that 
gave Lloyd George his start. 


Y not decide to-day to stop 


You can do it, if you will. Your 
reading problem has solved; the 
solution is contained in a free book- 
let which every ambitious man and 
woman should own. It is called “Fif- 
teen Minutes a Day” and it tells the 
whole story of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


Every well-informed man and 


that even “‘fifteen minutes a day” are 
enough, how in pleasant moments of 
spare time, by using the reading 
courses Dr. Eliot has provided for you, | 
you can get the sc acwtedes of literature 
and life, the culture, the broad view- 
point that every university strives to 
give. 

“For me,” wrote one man who had 
sent in the coupon, “your little free 
book meant a big step forward, and it 
showed me besides the way to a vast 
new world of pleasure.” 

Every reader of The American 


wait our reading hours? woman should at least know some- M 

Why not ay? Eto ow an I will thing about this famous library. 
bi f The free book tells about it—how book. It is free, will be sent by 

i ul man or woman; Dr. Eliot has put into his Five-Foot and involves no obligation of any sort. 

helf “the essentials of a liberal edu- Merely clip the coupon and mail it 

cation,” how he has so 


only the books that will build me 
into a more su i 
the books that have proved their S 
building power in other lives.” 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street, New York | 


Please send me the free booklet describ- | 
ing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books. | 


| 


agazine is invited to have a copy of 
this handsome and entertaining Title 
mail, 


it to-day. 


Send To-Day for Your Copy 
of This Free Booklet 


Before you spend another for 
books, get a copy of “Fifteen Minutes a 


It’s a book that tells how to turn wasted 
moments into pas and increased power. 
It’s ready and waiting for you; and it's 
entirely free. Send for it at once. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 
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information about the room whose num- 
ber is given; and the man who tried this 
dodge would have a slim chance of getting 
out without being caught. 

“That reminds me of another device— 
it isn’t aey a trick, which men some- 
times. loy to get a room when the 
house-4s-full and thete*fs* waiting list. 
, He registers, checks his baggage, goes into 
me e restaurant, eats-a good meal, and 
signs the check. He cannot put down a 
room number, so he explains that he is to 
have a room later in the day. You see, he 
thinks we will be more likely to take care 
of him because that unpaid check will 
keep him forcibly in our minds. 


“THE check pushers—those who try to 
get personal checks cashed—are more 
numerous than skippers; but hotel clerks 
are pretty, good judges of human nature 
and can size up a dishonest man ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred. In the 
course of a year, we cash checks to a value 
of about a million and a half dollars. Yet 
our average loss from both skippers and 
check pushers is only about five thousand 
dollars a year. We sometimes have 
checks come back to us because of insufh- 
cient funds to a man’s account; but these 
are almost always made good. The over- 
draft was due to carelessness, not to in- 
tentional dishonesty. I personally, in my 
experience, have O.K.’d something like 
four hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
checks, and the largest loss in all that 
time was a check for thirty dollars which 
I cashed, not for a stranger but for a 
friend. 

“No, people as a rule are not dishonest; 
but they are careless about hotel property. 
You are familiar with the glass tops that 
are used on tables and dressers. It costs 
us_about a hundred dollars a month to re- 
place the glass tops that are broken in the 
rooms. If it is an accident which might 
have occurred to anyone who was reason- 
ably careful, the hotel stands the loss. 
But if it has happened because of some 
gross carelessness—as, for instance, when 
a bunch of men get to roughhousing among 
themselves—the guest is held responsible. 

“Theoretically, there should be less of 
this roughhousing, now that we have pro- 
hibition. But there is no way of prevent- 
ing a man from bringing whisky with him 
in his trunk or suit case. And I assure 
you I would rather handle ten men who 
were drunk on good, straight liquor than 
one man who was drunk on moonshine, 
or bootlegger’s whisky. He isn’t drunk; 
he’s crazy! I had to go to a room one 
time last winter to take a hand in a quar- 
rel among half a dozen young fellows. 


.The obstreperous one was a little chap 


about half my size; but he simply pushed 
me around as if I’d been a cork. He was 

lumb crazy. The next morning, of course, 
Re didn’t remember a thing about it. 

“Every hotel tries to prevent anything 
of this sort; but every fotel has to deal 
with it occasionally. And from the hotel 
man’s point of view, prohibition is a bad 
thing. We would prefer to have men do 
their drinking at the bar rather than in 
their rooms, especially when the stuff 
they drink in their rooms nowadays is bad 
enough to kill a horse. 

“Speaking of people’s carelessness with 
hotel property reminds me of towels. 
That’s a topic on which every hotel keeper 
could wax eloquent! You would be 


amazed to see the condition to which some 
guests will reduce an expensive towel. 
Apparently they use it for every conceiv- 
able purpose, even to cleaning their shoes. 

“As for the number of towels they will 
use in a day, there seems to be no limit to 
it. I believe some people would muss up 
fourteen towels a day, if there were that 
many in the room. And the queer thing 


about it is that the people who are mest- 


recklessly extravagant with the hotel’s 
towels are not the ones who are likely to 
have a liberal supply at home. They are 
the ones who probably are lucky if they 
get one clean towel a day as a regular 
thing—and who don’t want any more 
when they have to pay the bills. 

“Nine tenths of the American traveling 
public want a room with bath nowa- 
days. Yet I can remember when private 
baths were rare luxuries in hotels. I have 
been told that the Palmer House was the 
first hotel in the world to introduce the 
private bath. After the great fire in Chi- 
cago, in 1871, Potter Dolo determined 
to build a hotel which should be the last 
word in luxury. But when it was rumored 
that he was going to have baths connected 
with a few of the suites, people thought 
he was crazy. It was the greatest sensa- 
tion of the day in the hotel world. But 
he went ahead with what was considered 
his wild scheme; and to-day it is as rare 
to find a room without a bath in a high- 
class hotel as it was then to find a room 
with one. 

“There has been another and much 
more recent change in the habits of the 
traveling public. Nowadays, compara- 
tively few hotel guests bring trunks. They 
used to arrive with one bag and a trunk. 
Now they have anywhere from one bag 
to three or four bags and suit cases. Not 
one person in twenty or thirty brings a 
trunk. They like to have just hand bag- 
gage, which they can take with them in a 
taxi. And practically all the trunks we 
do see—except salesmen’s sample trunks 
—are of the wardrobe variety. The 
steamer trunks and square ones have al- 
most disappeared. As for the old-fash- 
ioned ‘Saratoga trunks,’ they must all 
have gone into the attics, along with the 
‘carpet bags’ of our grandfathers. If a 
1922 hotel porter came face to face with a 
Saratoga trunk, he’d probably run and 
call for the house detective! He wouldn’t 
know what to make of it. Yet that breed 
of baggage used to be almost as good as 
having a coat of arms, or some other sign 
of aristocracy. 


“MANY more women register nowadays 
as transient hotel guests than we used 
to have, but they still form only a small mi- 
nority compared with the number of men. 
Of course I know our regular women 
atrons; but I confess that I can’t remem- 
ba them as easily as I can the men. A 
woman comes in summer, for instance, 
when she is wearing clothes appropriate 
to the season; and perhaps her next visit 
is in the winter, when she is wrapped in 
furs, and has on a new kind of a hat, which 
entirely changes her appearance. Their 
clothes keep you guessing; whereas a 
man’s clothes make very little change in 
his appearance. 
omen, as a rule, do not reserve 
rooms in advance. I wish they would! 
For we hate to turn a woman away, and 
never do it if itts humanly possible to make 


It had never 
occurred to him 


HE seemed to have all of the quali- 
fications for business success. 
Yet, somehow or other, he didn’t ad- 
vance as he should have. Something 
seemed to stand in his way. 


The thing that held him back was 
in itselfa little thing. But one of those 
little things that rest so heavily in 
the balance when personalities are 
being weighed and measured for the 
bigger responsibilities of business. 


Halitosis (the medical term for un- 
pleasant breath) never won a man 
promotion in the business world— 
and never will. Some men succeed in 
spite of it. But usually it is a handi- 
cap. And the pathetic part of itis that 
the person suffering from halitosis is 
usually unaware of it himself. Even 
his closest friends don’t mention it. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
arises from some deep-rooted organic 
disorder; then professional help is re- 
quired, Smoking often causes it, the 
finest cigar becoming the offender 
even hours after it has given the 
smoker pleasure. Usually—and for- 
tunately, however—halitosis yields 
to the regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth-wash and gargle. 


Recognized for half a century as 
the safe antiseptic, Listerine possesses 
properties that quickly meet and de- 
feat unpleasant breath. It halts food 
fermentation in the mouth, and leaves 
the breath sweet, fresh and clean. 


Its systematic use this way puts 
you on the safe and polite side. Then 
you need not be disturbed with the 
thought of whether or not your 
breath is right. You know it is. 


Your druggist will supply you. He 
sells a great deal of Listerine. For it 
has dozens of different.uses as an 
antiseptic. Note the booklet with 
each bottle—Lambert Pharmacal 


Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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Use this Coupon for a Trial Package 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. A. M. 11, Racine, Wisconsin. 
Please send me, postpaid, the item checked below. 


to cover mailing and wrapping cost. 
lial A Trial Can of Johnson’s Paste Polishin 


(Sufficient for a small floor or piece of linoleum.) 


[E] A Trial Bottle of Johnson’s Liquid Polishing Wax. 
(Sufficient for polishing several pieces of furniture.) 


ADDRESS........ 
CITY & STATE. 


DEAGER’S: NAME r u no haa aan n Aaa ateen 
(If you want both the Paste and Liquid Wax, send 20c.) 
CE EEEE EEEG EESE Ue AEE EEEE g] 


JOHN SON’S 


Paste -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING 


Johnson’s Liquid 
Prepared Wax is the 
ideal furniture pol- 
ish. It gives a hard, 
dry, oil-less polish 
to which dust cannot 
cling. It cleans, pol- 


ishes, preserves and i. 


protects. 


Are You Building ? ? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the least 
Our book will help you realize that 
ambition without “cutting corners.” Explains 
how inexpensive woods can be finished as beau- 
If, after re- 
ceiving book, you wish further information, 


money. 


tifully as more costly varieties. 


write our Individual Service Department. 


USE COUPON BELOW. 


Book on Home Beautifying FREE 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. A. M. 11, Racine, Wis. 


**The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


] enclose 10 cents 
| i 


WAX 


Every room needs the brightening 
touch of Johnson’s Polishing Wax. 
It will rejuvenate your furniture, 
woodwork, floors and linoleum, and 
give your home an air of immacu- 
late cleanliness. Johnson’s Polish- 
ing Wax imparts a velvety, artistic 
lusterof great beauty anddurability. 


VEE om 


Wh fp mupanen wath? 
SQ igui 


= 


» @ 
| 
| 

| 
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Your linoleum 
will last longer and 
look better if you 
polish it occasion- 
ally with Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax. 
Johnson’s Wax pre- 
vents cracking and 
blistering — brings 
out the pattern and 
protects from wear. 


Please send me free and postpaid your book telling how to make my home artistic, 
cheery and inviting. l understand that it tells just what materials to use, and how 
to apply them—includes color card—gives covering capacities, etc. 
ploy the following— 


I usually em- 


a place for her. But that is just what we 
often have to do—make a place for her. It 
would be betterinevery way ifshe would let 
| us know in advance that she was coming. 
“Women don’t try the devices men em- 
| ploy to get a room when the hotel is 
crowded. All they do is to register, and 
| then look as if they had lost their last hope 
of heaven when the clerk says the house 1s 
full. But we bring them back toearth again 
by finding someway totakecare of them.”’ 

“You have seen hundreds of thousands 
of men,” I said. “Just offhand, who 
would you call the most striking-looking 
man you ever encountered?” 

Mr. Rottmann thought for about five 
seconds; then he smiled as he said: “There 
are two men who come to my mind first: 
Ta L. Sullivan and Charles Evans 

ughes! A queer pair—but they stand 
out more vividly in my memory than any 
other men whom [ have seen just casually. 
Perhaps Hughes is easy to remember be- 
cause of his whiskers. However, other 
men have whiskers, even in this age of 
daily shaving. But there is more than 
whiskers in the face of Charles E. Hughes. 
I saw him only once; but I’ve never for- 
gotten him. 

“As for Sullivan, I saw him when I was 
only a boy; but he made an ineffaceable 
impression on me. He used to visit Mt. 
Clemens for the baths; and when we kids 
were playing marbles in the street, he 
would come along and, with his great 
hands, scoop up all our marbles. ‘Snatch- 
ing,’ we called it. Then he would sit down 
on the curb, throw the handful of marbles 
into the air for us to scramble for, and 
give us a dime for each one we got. The 
scrimmage that followed had a football 
scrimmage beat a mile for ferocity. We 
had to give the marbles back to him be- 
fore we would collect the dimes for them. 
And when they had all been turned in, he 
would repeat the performance. Natu- 
rally, this helped to impress him on my 
mind; but at the same time he was strik- 
ing in appearance—a great, powerful, 
handsome fellow with a sweeping mus- 
tache. You couldn’t forget him if you 
tried. I didn’t try, for he was my hero. 
Since that time I’ve had to learn to re- 
member a good many men who were any- 
thing but heroic. It isn’t so easy; but 
you can do it—if that’s the thing you 
want hard enough.” 


“ARE You a Short-Sword Man?” 
asks Ellis Parker Butler in one of his 
humorous, breezy, and keenly analyt- 
ical articles next month. “It’s hard 
to fight with a 15-foot lance,” Mr. 
Butler goes on to explain—and he 
tells why the methods of the bee have 
a considerable advantage over habits 
that many of us follow in our every- 
| day conduct. 


“Say It With Oil” 


(Continued from page 9) 


what a fat chance. However I promised the 
old boy that I would answer Mrs. Putnam’s 
| article, and a promise is a promise es- 
pecially when you get paid for it. 

| So will point out in the beginning that 
| Mrs. Putnam denies all through her arti- 
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LUMBER- 


That Actually Meets the Requirements 


HE growing success of 

Weyerhaeuser lumber for in- 
dustrial use is due largely to the 
thorough and exact seasoning 
process to which the lumber is 
subjected— not one process for 
the entire lumber output, but a 
distinct method of seasoning for 
each species, type and size of 
wood. 


The Weyerhaeuser mills have kept 
apace with the progress made in practical 
wood seasoning by dry kilns. They have 
done extensive research work, adapted 
old processes and developed new ones. 
They have long realized that the science 
of wood seasoning properly applied is a 
saving to the purchaser. It gives a wood 
easy to work, with little wastage and 
with a prolonged life. 

The illustration above shows loaded 
tars at the entrance to the kilns of the 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Company. 
Note the even stacking and the precau- 
tion to secure the load to prevent twisting 
and warping during processing. Stickers 
are inserted between courses of boards 
to allow even circulation and drying. 


Each charge is tested in the kiln labo- 
ratory many times during the processing 
which forestalls over drying and other 
faults. When the lumber leaves the kiln 
it meets with the high standards set by 
the Weyerhaeuser organization for all 
its products. 


ANY concerns have for 
years been looking for an 
organization that could and 
would relieve them of their 
lumber buying worries; an or- 
ganization that could look at 
lumber from their pointof view. 
That is just what the Weyer- 
haeuser organization is doing 
for a great many industrial con- 
cerns today. It is prepared to 
deliver to industrial buyers a 
dependable lumber service, which 
means far more than the routine 
of shipping an occasional car of 
boards. 

The Weyerhaeuser organi- 
zation has for years studied in- 
dustrial lumber needs. It has 
found that the best way to serve 
American Industry is to have 
ready at all times for a group of 
permanent customers the exact 
type of lumber in the correct 
grade, size and quantity they 
desire. 

Such a service has its begin- 
ning way back in the forests, 
where trees that yield particular 
types of lumber that fit specific 
requirements, are marked for 
special cutting. Close grained, 
slow growth, even textured, 
cork-like White Pine logs, for 
example, are set aside for pat- 
tern stock. The same careful 
selection is practiced for all of 
the varied softwood require- 
ments of industry. 


Such painstaking efforts to 
serve industry are made possi- 
ble through utilization of the 
vast resources and specialized 
equipmentofthe Weyerhaeuser 
organization. 


A large timber supply of fifteen 
different species, and many types 
within these species, sufficient for 
decades of cutting. 

Scores of logging camps guaran- 
teeing a steady stream of suitable 
raw material. 

Fifteen complete modern manu- 
facturing units. 

Seasoning processes that pre- 
pare lumber scientifically foreach 
exacting need. 

Distributing facilities backed by 
fifteen immense mill stocks and 
two great strategically located dis- 
tributing plants. 

A corps of salesmen trained to 
think as purchasing agents and 
buyers have wished for lumber 
sellers to think. 


ACH year more and more 
concerns realize what this 
type of lumber service means. 
The Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company distributes Weyer- 
haeuser Forest Products 
through the established trade 
channels. Its principal office is 
in Spokane, Washington, with 
branch offices at208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, 
New York; Lexington Bldg., 
Baltimore; and 4th and Robert 
Sts., St. Paul; and with repre- 
sentatives throughout the 
country. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 
for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the 


species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


“Standard” kitchen sinks, “yard stick high,” provide 
comfort and prevent back-strain. How high is yours? 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh 


“Say It With Oil,” by Ring W. LARDNER 
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cle that it is a article and she certainly hit 
the nail on the hammer that time. What 
it reads like to me is pure fiction. Like 
for inst. she gives you the impression that 
whenever she seen her husbands before 
she married them, they always had on a 
dress suit. Well friends I think you will 
find the fact is that when a kid is 16 or 
17 yrs. of age he gets a dress suit and by 
the time he is 19 yrs. of age he couldn’t 
get it on with a shoe horn, and from that 
age to when he gets married he don’t have 
no more dress suit than Robinson Crusoe 
and he wouldn’t never have no more dress 
suit as long as he lived if she didn’t insist 
on him joining the Rotarians. 

The lady’s complaint is that after being 
used to him in nothing but dress suits 
wile he was doing the alleged courting, 
why it is a kind of.a blow to see him 
walking around the rm. in his shaving 
uniform with his suspenders drapped over 
his hips. In reply to that will say that the 
lady shouldn’t ought to of had no trouble 

icking out a husband with something on 
fis hip besides suspenders. 


ANOTHER complaint is how much noise 
a husband makes with his tooth brush. 
Well if a man is at all musical they’s no 
instrument he won’t attempt to play on 
and besides what good is brushing your 
teeth if you are going to keep it a secret. 

And another complaint is that husbands 
prefers toothpicks to any other form of 
dessert. I don’t think this is entirely fair 
because they’s some desserts that you get 
in hotels and restaurants that a person 
would really relish more than a toothpick, 
whereas they’s desserts that is served in 
some private homes than whom a person 
would not only rather have toothpicks 
but sulphur matches if necessary. 

The bay says it is husbands that is al- 
ways delaying the game and when they 
are told that dinner is ready dear, why it 
is then and then only that they start to 
wash their hands and brush their hair. 
Our reply to that is that when the little 
woman says dinner is ready you can 
generally always figure on anywheres from 
Io minutes to a % hr. before they’s any- 
thing on the table but flies. 

As for husbands causing the missing of 
the first act, judgeing from the most of 
the plays I seen lately she should ought 
to be grateful for that and if he is even 
slower and makes her miss the whole show 
she ought to kiss him. 

Now then along toward the finish of her 
story the lady says something which I will 
half to quote as it is such a pretty senti- 
ment namely, “Any complaint you can 
make about husbands and marriage would 
be a true one. And only one thing about 


For bull *s-eyes—lead! 


HE boy who prides himself on 
the accuracy of his target shots 
credits only his steady hand and true 
eye. He gives little thought to the 
fact that the bullet is always made 
of lead because no other material 
speeds so straight. It is the same at 
the traps. From the trap is thrown 
a clay pigeon. A sharp report and 
the target flies to pieces. Shot made 
of lead go straight, covering just the 
right area to catch the whirling disc. 
No other metal has the qualities 
needed for making ammunition which 
lead has. Lead has great weight in 
minimum bulk, which makes it pierce 
the air with unswerving velocity. 

Once bullets and shot were loaded 
separately from the powder. Now the 
lead and powder are encased together 
in a paper or metallic package called 
a shell or cartridge. 

It is interesting to note that lead is 
important in other sports besides tar- 
get and trap shooting, but for an en- 
tirely different reason. Lead is used in 
the rubber of the tennis ball, the foot- 
ball and thebaseball togive toughness. 

Besides these uses, lead is used in 
almost countless ways. Many of 
them you do not suspect. It is in 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


paint that lead would be missed 
most. No matter where you go you 
cansee and touch thisimportant prod- 
uct. A painted surface is protected 
against deterioration. “Save the sur- 
face and you save all” is a slogan that 
prudent men now heed. 

White-lead, a carbonate of lead, is 
the principal ingredient of good paint. 
By using white-lead, manufacturers 
make a paint that has greater protec- 
tive power and durability. 

For outdoor work painters gener- 
ally prefer to use straight “lead-in- 
oil,” a mixture of pure white-lead and 
linseed oil. White-lead with flatting 
oil with colors-in-oil added makes a 
paint of any color for interior work 
and gives a beautiful finish. 

National Lead Company makes 
white-lead of the highest quality, and 
sells it, mixed with pure linseed oil, 
under the name and trademark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


It also manufactures lead for every 
other purpose to which it can be put 
in art, industry, and everyday life. 

Write our nearest branch, Department C, 
for a free copy of our “Wonder Book of 
Lead,” which interestingly describes the hun- 
dred-and-one ways in which lead enters into 
the daily life of everyone. 


them (meaning husbands) has got me ad New York Boston Cincinnati San Francisco 
buffaloed. Would I be willing to do with- gre 0 ae we Cleveland Buffalo Chicago St. Louis 
out them? And the answer to thatis‘No.’ ” ye JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 


Well friends it is hard to bear ill will NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


toward a writer that kind of softens her 
tirade with such a neat little compliment 
as that and it looks to me like it would be 
no more than gentlemanly on my part to 
reply to same in kind. For inst. 

“Pretty near any complaint you make 
about wives, why it is true though they 
will probably resent it. But I often ask 
myself the question could I get along 
without them? And the answer to that is 
that I got along without none for twenty- 
five yrs. and never felt better in my life. 
Believe you me.” 
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Some Products Made by National Lead Company 


US Cartridges Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 
US Shot Shells Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 
Rubber Maker’s Red-lead Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals 
Rubber Maker's Litharge Dutch Boy Solders 
Dutch Boy White-Lead Ulco Lead Wool 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead Sheet Lead 

Hoyt Hardlead Products for Buildings 
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—like a sliver in 
a great pianist’s finger 


A TINY THING, a sliver. Yet it could menace the tech- 
nique of a master musician. 

So with the radiator air-valve. It, too, is a small thing. 
Yet how often is a good radiator criticised unjustly be- 
cause the air-valve hisses or sputters or keeps half the 
columns clogged with cold air. 

As the largest manufacturer of radiators, the American 
Radiator Company has an obligation to insure the proper 
performance of its products. To this end the Company 
has developed in its Institute of Thermal Research an 
air-valve which it is prepared to guarantee. This air- 
valve is called the Airid. 

The Airid can be attached in one minute and requires 
no adjustment; it cannot hiss or sputter or drip; it lets 
all the cold air out but closes automatically when the ra- 
diator is full of steam. 

Airid is offered at the low price of $1.60 because this Com- 


pany believes that every first-class radiator deserves this 
important aid to first-class work. 


Try Airid on your coldest radiator. 
MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


rf 
l 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY Dept. S-52 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Inear Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 


1807 Elmwood Avenue 


fat AIRID 


——- 


Dept. S-52 Buffalo, N.Y. 


Rids the radiator 


Al r of cold air 


Es Valv 


Clip the Coupon 


1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


This coupon, with $1.60, will bring you an N | 
Airid Air-Valve. We are willing to let Airid ame 

stand or fall by what it will do for the coldest l 
radiator in your coldest room. Address 1 
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What I Don’t Like 
About My Town 


FIRST PRIZE 


Needs Half a Dozen Funerals 


HAT our town needs most is 

about half a dozen first-class 

funerals! What’s wrong with our 
town? Nothing, save that about six men 
practically: own it. They own the banks— 
there are three; most of the business prop- 
erty, and dictate the business policies of 
the smaller fry. 

A chain dry-goods concern saw an open- 
ing here. They went to the banks to see 
about a lease, and were told: 

“We don’t want any competition here!” 

„Angrily, the business man came back 


with— 

““All right! Suit yourself. But I intend 
to put up a finer building than any you 
have here.” 

He got the desired lease. 

A dealer in merchandise put up a line of 
millinery in the same block with the one 
milliner of the town, a lady and a personal 
friend of the bank dictator. The merchant 
was told he could get rid of his hats, or his 
lease would not be renewed. 

If a newcomer wants to purchase prop- 
erty here, making a good substantial pay- 
ment down, do you think the banks are 
eager—or even courteous in their denial— 
to help finance matters? They are not. 
They discourage emphatically any out- 
siders putting up here a first-class hotel or 
modern apartment house. They are a 
bunch of old fogies, dripping in the wealth 
they have accumulated, and they don’t 
care a rap whether the town ever grows. 

A tourist remarked that he was sur- 
prised to see the streets unpaved, and was 
told, “Well, we are getting along pretty 
wellasit is. Itnever rains very muchhere!” 

Why, we have had one mayor for the 
past fifteen years! Nobody would dare to 
run against him. 

This town, numbering seven thousand 
inhabitants, has one of the finest health- 
giving climates in the world, is in the 
center of one of the richest mineral dis- 
tricts and is noted throughout the West 
for its fine cattle ranges, and year after 
year we mark time only! -H. K. H. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Too Much Dirt—Known as 
Coal 


WHat I don’t like about my town is 
the fact that ’tis mostly Dirt, that’s 
dignified by the name of Coal! Little of 
it is anthracite; most of it is bituminous 
abomination! Soft, softer, softest! Even 
the superlative fails to do it justice! 

It’s just about the dirtiest stuff on 
earth. If ’twould behave itself and stay 
where it belongs—in the cellar and the 
furnace—it might be tolerated for the heat 
it gives. But it persists in being where it 
isn’t wanted! It lodges on our Oriental 
rugs! It peppers our rare old furniture! 

losets and wardrobes are not exempt. 
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Portraying in precious metals the Wadsworth 
ideals of symmetry, grace and permanence 


JH EN you choosea watch 
{| movement in a Wads- 
5) &}) worth Case you are giv- 
Eee (2) A ing that movement not 
Chose i only adress of distinction 
but the: finest protection it can have. 

The perfect workmanship in Wads- 
worth Cases and their exquisite beauty 


are the work of artists and master work- 
men who have fashioned cases for the 
leading watch movements for more than 
thirty years. Many of the most popular 
designs with which you are acquainted 
are Wadsworth creations. 


Tue WapswortH Watcu Case COMPANY 


Dayton, Ky., suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 
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- Projected Selling 


—the new way to increase your farm trade 


IVE merchants are no longer con- 
tent to serve only those cus- 
tomers who visit their stores. 

Ambitious clerks have learned that 
selling ability has no value when 
there are no customers to sell. 

These merchants, these clerks, have 
developed the new way to increase 
farm trade—projected selling. 

That means simply the projecting 
of your store into the rural homes, 
taking your merchandise to the farm 
families instead of waiting for them 
to come to you, anticipating their 
wants and creating new desires. 

Automobile and farm implement 
dealers get most of their business this 
way. Now merchants in other lines 
—clothing, hardware, jewelry, lum- 
ber, even groceries—are following 
their example. 


How the plan works 


A jeweler says, “In the early Fall I 
spend a few days every week in visit- 
ing the leading farm homes here- 
about. I take with me a selection of 
jewelry and Gruen watches—just a 
few good items. My sales more than 
pay me for the time employed, and 
the farmer is so pleased with this at- 
tention that usually he becomes a 
permanent customer. 

A hardware dealer says, “One of 
my clerks, two days each week, uses a 
small truck, taking out merchandise 
and demonstrating i it in farm homes. 
I pay him a small commission in 
addition to his salary, and he almost 
doubles his income as a result.” 

A woman’s wear dealer reports, 
“Projected selling pays. I make up a 
portfolio of photographs of new coats 


and suits, and have one of my young 
ladies call and show it to the farm 
women in their homes.” 

Try projected selling for your store! 


To insure its success, select from the 
list below articles which you carry, 
take along a copy of Farm & Fire- 
side, and open your talk by calling 
attention to the advertisements of 
these products in Farm & Fireside. 

You will find many homes where 
Farm & Fireside is a regular visitor 
and where these advertisements have 
already inspired an interest in the 
merchandise you have to show. 

Merchants in all lines are finding 
that this great national farm maga- 
zine is a business-building force which 
it pays to tie to. The products ad- 
vertised in it are sure to be the ones 
best known and easiest to sell. Pro- 
jected selling of these products as 
suggested above is increasing farm 
trade. Window displays of these 
products, coupled with a sign, “As 
Advertised in Farm & Fireside,” 
brings greater results. 


$25 for.an idea 


Probably you have some good ideas 
of your own as to how retail merchants 
can get more sales by cooperating 
with Farm & Fireside advertising. 
For any such idea, plan, or scheme 
that we can use we will pay $25. 

To merchants who like to keep in 
touch with Farm & Fireside themselves, 
and watch its advertising pages as 
the great market place of the best 
merchandise, we make a special offer. 
Pin a dollar bill to your letterhead and 
simply say, “Send me Farm & Fireside 
for three years,” and we will do it. 


The Crowell publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Farm & Fireside, Woman’s Home Companion, 
The American Magazine, Collier’s, The 
National H “eekly, The Mentor 


TIE to these products advertised in 


FARM & FIRESIDE 


She National Farm Magazine 


Absorbine 

Advance Cork Insert Brake Lining 
Agricultural Gypsum 

American Telephone & TelegraphCo. 
A. M. F. Sickle Bar 

Barrett Everlastic Roofings 
Brown’s Beach Jacket 

Burpee's Seeds 

Capewell Horsehoe Nails 
Champion Spark Plugs 

Chandler Motor Cars 


Clothcraft Clothes 


Dodge Brothers Cars 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


Du Pont Products 


Chesterfield Cigarettes Essex Cars 
Chevrolet Cars Eveready Flashlights 
Clark Grave Vaults Freezone 


Clark’s O. N. T. Crochet Cotton Gillette Razors 


Colgate’s Toilet Preparations 
Columbia Dry Batteries 

Crompton “All-Weather” Corduroys 
Dandelion Butter Color 

De Laval Separators & Milkers 
Devoe Paint & Varnish Products 


Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 


Goodrich Tires 

Goodyear Tires 

Gruen Guild Watches 

Harley-Davidson Motorcycles 

Hartshorn Shade Rollers 

Henderson Seeds 

Hood’s Canvas Footwear 

Hudson Cars 

Hupmobile Cars 

Ingersoll Watches 

International Harvester Farm Oper- 
ating Equipment 

International Motor Trucks 

International Tractors 

Iver Johnson Bicycles & Firearms 

Jewett Cars 


Kelly-Springfield Tires 
Lehigh Portland Cement 
Lyon & Healy Musical Instruments Sapolio 
Mellin’s Food 

Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 

Overland Cars 

Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
Philadelphia Diamond Grid Batteries 
Pillsbury’s Flour 

Planet Jr. Implements 

President Suspenders 

Prest-O-Lite Batteries 

Radak Radio Sets 

Rat-Nip 

Red Star Timer 


Renfrew Devonshire Cloth 
Resinol Soap 


Shafer Vulcanizer 
Simmons Beds 
Sloan’s Liniment 
Sun-Maid Raisins 
Swift Products 
Union Carbide 
United States Tires 
Vellastic Underwear 
Viko Aluminum Ware 
“Wear-Ever”’ Utensils 
Willys-Overtand, Inc. 
Wright's Bias Fold Tape 
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We swathe our Glad Rags in great bags of 
chintz, pulling the draw string tight, so 
they’ll be ready for the formal function. 
An invitation arrives. Confideritly, we re- 
move the bag from our most beautiful 
gown. One look fills us with dismay! We 
rush wildly for the cleaning fluid! 

We keep our fine old Wedgwood in a 
closed cabinet, so ’twill be ready for use 
when unexpected guests arrive for dinner. 
We particularly want it to be spick-span 
and shining when Aunt Maria arrives— 
our wealthy, misanthropic, spinster aunt 
from whom we have great expectations! 
But, alas! Aunt Maria never fails to ar- 
rive unexpectedly—and_ catches dusty 
china! Living in the always clean and 
peaceful country, she doesn’t realize the 
city’s everlasting battle against microbic 
dirt! She catches us washing the Wedg- 
wood before we can use it—and has her 
own opinion about our housekeeping! 

How shall we force chimneys to con- 
sume their own smoke? Smoke consuming 
devices exist! Let Public Opinion insist 
upon their installation. Also, upon the 
use of Clean Coal! S. A.C. 


THIRD PRIZE 


More Churches Than the Town 
Can Support 


HE most absurd and unbusinesslike 
situation in our little town is the exces- 
sive number of church organizations. 

This is a beautiful little city in the midst 
of a farming community in the Middle 
West—a pleasant place to live. 

At the last census the population of the 
town was about eight hundred. We have 
two Lutheran, one Catholic, one Nazarene, 
one Methodist Episcopal, and one Con- 
gregational church. 

Perhaps some towns of this population 
are prosperous enough to support six 
churches, but ours is not. There is no 
industry except the farming, not even a 
pop-corn man! 

We live in an unirrigated section where 
drought and hail are yearly occurrences. 
In the past twenty years there have been 
about four good crops. Money is hard to 
obtain almost always. Hence, each con- 
gregation has a continual struggle, not 
only to, obtain the funds necessary to pay 
the pastor’s salary and running expenses of 
the church, but to secure teachers for the 
Sunday-school, leaders for the young 
people’s organizations, singers for the 
choirs, and officers for the different de- 
partments—and Aid Societies which are a 
part of the church work. 

We all wish able speakers in our pulpits: 
in fact if we have not a pastor who pleases 
the people they will not attend or support 
the church; in order to secure a good man 
we must pay a fair salary. In our own 
church, which has a fair proportion of the 
influential families of the town on its roll, 
it is almost impossible to raise the funds 
required to keep going, let alone what we 
are expected and entreated to give for 
missions and other charities. 

Oh, give us one People’s Church—to 
which all may give assistance and support. 
We are all traveling to the same place on 
different roads. Why can we not unite 
forces and have one thoroughfare, as we 
have one God? S. R. 


This Free Test 


Has brought prettier teeth to millions 


The prettier teeth you see everywhere now 
probably came in this way. 

The owners accepted this ten-day- test. 
They found a way to combat film on teeth. 
Now, as long as they live, they may enjoy 
whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. 

The same way is open to you, and your 
dentist will urge you to take it. 


The war on film 


Dentists, the world over, have declared a 
war on film. That is the cause of dingy 
teeth—the cause of most tooth troubles. 

A viscous film clings to the teeth, gets 
between the teeth and stays. Old brushing 
methods left much of it intact. Then it 
formed the basis of thin cloudy coats, in- 
cluding tartar. Most people’s teeth lost 
luster in that way. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Germs breed by millions in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Very few people have escaped these trou- 


. bles caused by film. 


Ways to combat it 


Dental science, after long research, has 
found two ways to combat that film. Able 
authorities have amply proved their effi- 
ciency. So leading dentists the world over 
now advise their daily use. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities and 
advised by leading dentists nearly all the 
world over now. All druggists supply the 
large tubes. 


A new-type tooth paste has been created, 
avoiding old mistakes. The name is Pepso- 
dent. It does what modern science seeks. 
These two great film combatants are em- 
bodied in it. 


Aids nature’s fight 


Pepsodent also multiplies Nature’s great 
tooth-protecting agents in the mouth. One 
is the starch digestant in saliva. That is 
there to digest starch deposits which cling 
to teeth. In fermenting they form acid. 

It also multiplies the alkalinity of saliva. 
That is there to neutralize mouth acids— 
the cause of tooth decay. 

Thus Pepsodent gives to both these fac- 
tors a manifold effect. 


Show them the way 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coats disappear. 


One week will convince you that Pepso- 
dent brings a new era in tooth protection. 
Then show the results to your children. 
Teach them this way. Modern dentists 
advise that children use Pepsodent from 
the time the first tooth appears. 

This is important to you and yours. Cut 
out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free °% 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 271, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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ue. flimsy and poor and others 
good and satisfying. 

The Royal Typewriter is so 
called because it is Royal; Royal 
by the best right and title -that 
of Quality. 

The true meaning of Aristoc- 
racy is the rule of the best’ 


And in the only true Aristoc- 
racy~the Aristocracy of Achieve- 
ment -the best is the Royal. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


“Compare the Work’ 


UY, 


TYPEWRITERS 


The Extraordinary 
Story of 
Eugene O'Neill 


(Continued from page 34) 


he was more than willing to agree with his’ 


employers! A friend of his was going down 
to Honduras to prospect for gold; an en- 
terprise which appealed to O’Neill’s crav- 
ing for adventure. So he went along. 

Six months he stayed down there; six 
months of heat and tropic storms, of 
natives that wouldn’t work and of insects 
that worked unceasingly. Then he got the 
fever and was sent home. He had found 
neither gold nor glamour. At that time, 
James O'Neill was playing swith Viola 
Allen in “The White Sister.” He made 
his son assistant manager; and for six 
months Eugene traveled with the com- 
pany. But he hated that sort of life far 
more than he had hated Honduras. 

_In spite of his lack of interest in his 
studies at college, he was even then a 
voracious reader; especially of books on 
philosophy and sociology. He used to 
haunt the bookshop of the anarchist 


t Tucker. He read Nietzsche and Karl 


Marx, and Kropotkin—books which en- 
couraged his own instinctive rebellion 
against conventional people and conven- 
tional ideas. 

Also, he read books about the sea, 
especially Conrad’s wonderful stories. 
They stirred his imagination as nothing 
else had. They promised real adventure, 
escape from people who seemed to him 
mere shadows cast by the rigid customs 
and ideas of society. That was what he 
wanted: to live his own life among men 
who were brutally themselves. So when 
his father’s season closed, at Boston, 
Eugene O’Neill shipped aboard a Norwe- 
gian bark, and went to sea. 


[ET me describe the man as he is to-day. 
It will help you to appreciate the 
strangeness of the life he led during his early 
twenties. He is tall and dark and thin. 
Everything about him (except his hair 
and eyes!) seems to be long and thin. I 
believe his hands, for instance, are the 
longest and the most slender I ever have 
seen. They are the type of hands that go 
with the dreamer temperament. 

His eyes are very dark, very intense. 
His hair is dark; but, young as he is, it is 
already showing a little gray at the tem- 
ples. He is quiet and slow of speech with 
strangers. When it comes to ordinary 
“small talk” he is a good imitation of a 
sphinx. Even when he is interested, there 
are long pauses, when, unless you know 
his ways, you think he isn’t going to say 
anything more. Then, unexpectedly, he 
begins again; and he is likely to say some- 
thing so interesting that you soon learn 
not to break in on these pauses. 

I went to see him recently at his sum- 
mer home, though he sometimes stays 
there as late as November. The house, 
until afew years ago, was the Peakèd Hill 
Bars Coast Guard station, on the dunes a 
few miles from Provincetown, Massachu- 
setts. From it, not another house is to be 
seen. The only human habitations are 
the new station, a quarter of a mile 


Ta 


’ 
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“It Was Worth $2,000! 


—and I Tossed it in the Drawer” 


“It was in the fall of 1918 that I first began to realize what I 
was up against in business. I could see that I wasn't getting 
anywhere, plugging along at a routine desk, and I had a feeling 
that I ought to put myself in line for something better. 

“About this time I ran across a LaSalle advertisement —it 
interested me—I figured I'd 
better answer it. 

“I cut out the coupon, but 
instead of mailing it I tossed 
it in the drawer. I don’t 
knowexactly why, but it was 
two years before | sent it in 
and got the facts. 

“To make a long story 
short, I finally enrolled, 
sent in my papers, fin- 
ished the training. And 
already it has boosted 
my income twenty dol- 
lars a week. 

“When I think that 
I might just as well 
have had that ‘raise’ 
two years ago, it 
makes me sick! Mail- 
ing that coupon when 

rst saw it, instead 
of tossing it in the 
drawer, would have 
saved me. $2,000 in 
cash.” 
* * 

Fortunate thing for 
that man thathe finally 
woke up! Some men 
pay an even costlier 

rice for their delay. 

ecently a LaSalle 
member, a man of 49, 
confessed that he had 
first considered spe- 
cialized training eleven 
years previously. He fig- 
ured up what his delay had 
cost him—assuming that he ¥ 
would have held his own with 
the average LaSalle-trained 
man — and his loss was $19,000. 

Such experiences are not mere 
fiction—they’re the bitterest reality. 
Thousands of splendid fellows, starting out 
in life with every promise of success, grow gray while waiting for 
their ship to come to harbor. At the critical moment they listen 
to their weaker selves— and go down to defeat. 

On the other hand, thousands of men in whom the seeds of 
success are deeply planted need but to be shown the path to pro- 
motion and they are quick to take it. The reward of their initia- 
tive is reflected in such statements as the following: 


ya the position I now hold. 


‘LaSalle training has taken me from the $65-a-month class to 
a present earning power of over $7,000 per annum,” 

‘Just received another raise of $600. This makes a total gain 
of 400% since I started training. Can either you or I ask more?”’ 
‘Passed bar examination with second highest honors in a class 
of seventy-one. 

“Three years ago I was occupying a bookkeeper’s high. stool 
and drawing $22 a week. Today | am comptroller of a good- 
size corporation, with a salary to start of $4,500.” 

“‘I was Mill Superintendent, with no practical experience ina 
business way when I started home-study training. Within one 
year I was promoted to General Superintendent. Within a 

eriod of three years LaSalle training has, „increased my 

income from $250 a month to $6,000 a year.’ 

“I have your course in Business AR par AEE to thank for 
When I took up your work I was 
barely making a living. Today I sit in the manager's chair 
of one of the largest financial institutions in the United States 
and Canada. My earnings this year will 
be in the neighborhood of $10,000, and I 
have the greatest opportunity that any 
man could wish for in the way of promo- 
tion to bigger things.” 

‘In the last six months I have had an 
increase of nearly 50% as a result of 
LaSalle training under the Problem 
Method —but it is the foundation 
which I am building for something 
betler that gives me the greatest 
satisfaction.” 


When one takes into ac- 
count the foregoing evi- 
dence, together with the 
fact that during only three 
months’ time as many as 
1,089 LaSalle members re- 
ported definite salary in- 
creases as a result of their 
training averaging per 
cent per man, one begins to 
appreciate the tremendous 
money value of initiative— 
and decision. 

* * * 


BH You have read from time 
pt to time how LaSalle train- 
f ing is conducted—how the 
member learns by solving 
actual business problems, 

right in his own home, under 

the direction of some "of the 
f ablest men in their respect- 
Wj ive fields in America. You 
MS have read how training 
f under the LaSalle Problem 
Method quickly brings pro- 
motion, 

The time has now arrived for your decision. You can wait one year—two 
years — eleven years, if you like, and take your loss—a loss, remember, affect- 
ing not you alone, but those Whose happiness and welfare are most dear to you, 
Or you can sign and mail the coupon now—and make today your starting 
pont toward bigger things. That little slip of paper just below this text will 

ring you complete information about the training you are interested in, together 

with deta ails of our convenicnt-payment plan; also your free copy of that inspir- 

ing book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” Mailing the coupon does not obli» 
gate you. Incidentally, the man who wins promotion is the man who acts, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Outstanding Facts About LaSalle 


Founded in 1908. 

Financial resources more than $7,500,000. 

Total LaSalle organization exceeds 1600 people — the 
largest and strongest business training institution 
in the world. 

Numbers among its students and graduates more 
than ,000 business and professional men and 
women, ranging in age from 20 to years. 


Executive positions. 
o Modern Salesmanshij 


—— — — —  — — — INOUIRY COUPON = — —— — = 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Please send me catalog and full information re ardin 
below. Also a copy of your booklet, ' 


o Business Management Trainin; o 
for Official, Managerial, Sales an: ciency: For Executives, Mana: agers, 


: Training 
for Sales and Advertising Execu- trial 
tives, Solicitors, Sales Promotion 

Managers, Salesmen, Manufactur- 
ers’ Agents and all those engaged 


Dept. 1133-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


the course and service I have marked with ar X 

ears’ Promotion in One," all without obligation to me, 

Industrial Management Effi- (I Modern Foremanship and Pro- 
O uction Methods: Trainin in tha 
direction and handling of industrial 
forces—for ecutives, Managers, 
Superintendents, Contractors, Fore- 
men, Sub-foremen, etc. 

o Personnel and Employment Man- 
agement: Training for Employers, 


‘Ten 


Office and Shop Emplo 
desiring practical traini 
management principles and 


Paw: o 
Ok w: Training for Bar; LL.B. 


Annual enrollment, now about 60,000. in retail, wholesale or specialty pia Traffic Management — Foreign ployment Managers, Executives 

Average age of members, 30 years. selling. and Domestic: Training for F posi: Industrial Engi P 
, . CD Higher Accountancy: Training for tions as Railroad or Industrial 

LaSalle texts used in more than 400 resident schools, tions as Auditor, Compt: T: ager, etc. O commercial Law.: 


rtified 
Accountant, etc 


colleges and universities. 
LaSalle-trained ran coer ration important 


tions 
with every railroad and business 

institution in the s United S tates. 
LaSalle Placement Bureau serves student and em- 
pore without charge. Scores of big organizations 
LaSalle for men to fill high-grade. executive 


Auditors, 
ants, Clerks, Station 
bers of 


positions. Commissions, etc. 


Tuition refunded in full on completion of course if 
student is not satisfied with training received. 


Public Accountant, Cost 
m| Railway Accounting and Station 

Management: Training for Railway 
pollers, Ascoant: 


Railway and Po lic Uelides 


Name rrasa 


AAAVESI oraniensis aia 


[D Expert Bookkeeping. 
( Business English. 
m] Commercial Spanish, 
Effective Speaking. 
C. P. A. Co: 
meN aaee 


O Modern Business Co 
ence and Practice: anie Tor 
Sales andCollectionCorrespondents; 
les Promotion Managers; Credit 
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After the theatre— 
a delicious hot 
supper at home! 


(ei acca suppers are 
fun for everybody, includ- 
ing the hostess, when you 
have an Armstrong Table 
Stove. s 


Whether you want just a 
bite or are hungry for hearty 
refreshments, you can cook 
it all in the dining-room. 

This wonderful stove, 
which cooks three things at 
once, makes a great variety 
of tempting dishes possible 
—oysters, creamed or broiled, 
lobster Newburg, chicken a la 
King, cheese dreams, welsh 
rarebit, club sandwiches, eggs 
a'la Beauregard, toasted Eng- 
lish muffins, waffles and many 
delicious, unusual canapes! 


Remember that the Arm- 
strong Table Stove is more 
than a toaster—it boils, broils, 
fries, steams, and bakes waffles 
too. Costs no more to run than 
an electrical toaster. 


Ask to see an Armstrong 
Table Stove at your electrical 
or hardware dealer’s. Price 
$12.50 with aluminum toaster, 
deep boiling pan, 
griddle, four egg cups 
and rack. Waffle iron, 
$4.00 extra. Write 
for booklet C. 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 
148 Seventh Avenue Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG 


TABLE STOVE 
Cooks 3 things af once 
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away, and a small shack. But these are 
hidden by the hills of sand. 

It is a desolation of sand and sea; but 
very beautiful—also very remote! Few 
persons could plow through the soft sand 
to reach it, fewer still would do so. An 
automobile would be “mired” in sand 
within a few feet. Only a horse can make 
the trip. . 

From June until late in the autumn, 
O’Neill lives and works there. The house- 
hold consists of himself, his wife, their 
three-year-old son, a housekeeper, and the 
child’s nurse. 

And here is an interesting fact: O’ Neill 
has a regular habit of work. The craving 
for freedom, for the indulgence of his own 
desires, which controlled him in his early 
manhood, is subordinated now to the good 
of his work. He, who used to be a rebel 
against routine, voluntarily follows a 
routine now, in this one direction. Like 
the rest of us, he has found that he must 
follow a regular habit of work if he is to 
accomplish anything. 


ELL, this is the man who, at twenty, 

shipped as a common sailor on a 
voyage that lasted sixty-five days, all of 
the time out of sight of land. The food 
was chiefly dried codfish, sea biscuit, sweet 
soup, and “something they called coffee, 
and something they called tea.” 

His quarters below deck were in the 
forecastle—the “‘fo’c’sle”—shared by all 
the seamen of the crew. Practically with- 
out ventilation, it reeked of tobacco 
smoke, wet clothing, and unkempt human 
beings. 

The voyage ended at Buenos Aires; and 
here again the young man tried his hand 
at the sort of work which would appeal to 
most men of his breeding and education. 
One after another, he got jobs with the 
Westinghouse Company, the Swift Pack- 
ing Company, and the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company. But in each case he 
either was fired, or else gave it up in dis- 
gust. j 

“The Singer people,” he explained, 
‘made about five hundred and seventy- 
five different types of sewing machines at 
that time, and I was supposed to learn 
every detail of every one of them. I got 
about as far as Number Ten, I guess, be- 
fore they gave me up as hopeless. 

“I had spent a good deal of my time 
down on the waterfront when I should 
have been studying bobbins and needles. 
Now I went there again, like a boy let 
out of school; and when my money was 

one I shipped on a British vessel bound 
ja Portuguese South Africa. I made the 
voyage over there and back, then shipped 
on another British vessel for New York. 

“In New York, I lived at ‘Jimmy the 
Priest’s’; a waterfront dive, with a back 
room where you could sleep with your 
head on the table if you bought a schooner 
of beer. any the Priest’s’ place is the 
original of the saloon in ‘Anna Christie.’ 
And an old sailor whom I knew there is the 
original of ‘Chris,’ the father in the play. 

“Again I hung around the waterfront 
for a while. There, as at Buenos Aires, I 

icked up an occasional job aboard a ves- 
sel that was loading or unloading. The 
work was mostly cleaning ship; painting, 
washing the decks, and so on. 

“After a few weeks, or months, I shipped 
on the American Liner ‘New York,’ as an 
able seaman. I made the voyage to 


Southampton; and as the ‘New York’ was 
disabled, I came back on the ‘Philadel- 
phia. But there was about as much ‘sea 
glamour’ in working aboard a passenger 
steamship as there would have been in 
working in a summer hotel! I washed 
enough deck area to cover a good-sized 
town. 

“It was on these two voyages that I got 
to know the stokers, although it did not 
really begin aboard ship. There is class 
distinction even among the groups that 
make up the crew of an ocean liner. But 
in this case, one group does not regard 
another as superior to it. Each has a 
healthy contempt for the others. 

“I shouldn’t have known the stokers if 
I hadn’t happened to scrape an acquaint- 
ance with one of our own furnace-room 
gang at Jimmy the Priest’s. His name 
was Driscoll, and he was a Liverpool Irish- 
man. It seems that years ago some Irish 
families settled in Liveiposl. Most of 
them followed the sea, and they were a 
hard lot. To sailors all over the world, a 
‘Liverpool Irishman’ is the synonym for a 
tough customer. It was through Driscoll 
that I got to know other stokers. Driscoll 
himself came to a strange end. He com- 
mitted suicide by jumping overboard in 
mid-ocean.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“That’s it,” said O’Neill thoughtfully. 
“That’s what I asked myself. ‘Why?’ ie 
was the why of Driscoll’s suicide that ga 
me the germ of the idea for my play, Br 
Hairy Ape.” 

He went on to talk about this; and I will 
tell later some of the things he said about 
how he writes his plays and the meaning 
he puts into them. But first let us get 
through with his personal story. 


ve 
he 


TWO voyages on an ocean liner sick- 
ened him of being an “able seaman” 
who wielded a mop as a chief implement 
of his seamanship, so he again hung 
around the New York Gateitiont for a 
few weeks. Then, one morning he woke 
up to find himself on board a train, with 
a ticket for New Orleans. He didn’t recall 
having bought it. 

By chance, father and son arrived there 
at about the same time. James O’Neill 
was then playing a tabloid version of 
“Monte Cristo” in vaudeville. Eugene 
saw the advertisement, went to call on his 
father, and the latter persuaded him to 
take one of the minor rôles in the play. 
He was with the company until the season 
ended—hated the hale thing, and, ac- 
cording to his own account, was a hope- 
lessly Bad actor. When the season was 
over he went to New London with his 
father and mother, and got a job there as 
reporter on a local newspaper. 

But now he found that you can’t dance, 
without sooner or later having to pay the 
fiddler. For about five years he had been 
dancing to the tune of his desire for a wild 
life. He had taken what he wanted. Now 
the bill was presented for payment. His 
right lung “went bad;” and the doctors, 
with solemn head-shaking: pronounced 
their verdict: “Tuberculosis! You must 
go to a sanatorium.” 

He went, and for six months he had to 
lead a sane and simple and absolutely 
quiet existence. It was the first time, in 
his whole life, that he had taken time to 
think what he was going to make out of 
that life. He had known only the wish to 


1 
bright 
radiant 


2 
white 


snowy _ 
chalky 
milky 
hoary 


vivid 
brilliant 
glowing 
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3 
attractive 
pleasing 
charming 
magnetic 
enticing 


-splendid 
excellent 
prime 


6 
real 
true 
genuine 
sterling 
sincere 


strong 
potent 
powerful 
keen 
intense 


Pick Out the 7 Best Words 


Can you tell which is the most convincing word in 


each list? 


TUDY the words at the top of this page. 
See if you can select the most effective 
word in each list. 

It's a mighty important thing to do. For 
the ability to use the right words in the right 
way, is one of the biggest, money-making 
powers you can possess. 

No matter who you are—where you are—or 
what your daily task—words are the tools with 
which you work. 

The only way you accomplish anything is 
through the use of words 

It makes no difference whether you are 
selling goods, buying goods, applying for a 
position or asking for an increase in salary, you 
must do it with words. 

Therefore, the knowledge of how to use 
powerful, constructive, convincing words instead 
of weak, negative, ineffective words is of the 
utmost importance to you every waking 
minute of the day. 

One reason why so many people are less than 
fifty per cent. efficient in speaking or writing, 
is because they use old, overworked, played- 
out, unconvincing words and phrases that 
have lost their power to interest and convince 
—words that no lenger possess any real, force- 
ful meaning. 

To learn to use right words instead of wrong 
words, get and read our new, free book, The 
Secret of Making People Say “ Yes.” 


Wrong Words Are Costly 


The mistakes you make in the use of words 
cost money. 

You gain or lose your friends—your position 
—your customers—your practice—your trade 
—by what you say and what vou write. 

Knowing how to express yourself in words 
that attract, interest and = convince, often 
means the difference between humiliating 
failure and triumphant success. 

Why is it that some salesmen earn $10,000 a 


year, while others, in the same line of work ` 


and with the same opportunities make only 
$3,000? 

Why is it that one public speaker causes his 
audience to cheer with approval, and another 
speaker leaves them cold and unresponsive? 

Why is it that one letter lands a good 
position while others only land in the waste- 
basket? 

Why is it some people are popular in 
society and make hosts of friends, while others, 
equally deserving, make no social headway 
whatever? 

The answer is simple. It is because some 
people know what to say and how to say it. 
Others do not. 

The subtle knack of expressing ourselves in 
a way that immediately secures the attention 
of others—the power to use interesting, foree- 
ful language—language that concinces—is the 
secret of success in almost every walk of life. 

How to attain this knack is clearly set forth 
in our free booklet. 


$10,000 a Year to Write 
Letters 


Not long ago a business house advertised for 
a man to write their sales letters. The 
position paid a salary of $10,000 a year. The 


Try it. Learn to use words 


man who got the job and earns that handsome 
salary, does so simply because he knows how to 
use persuasive, compelling words instead of 
ordinary, unconetneing words. 

There is an expert letter writer in New York 
City who prepares sales letters for some of the 
biggest business houses. It is said that he 
receives as high as 3500 for a single letter. 
This seems a big price. But when you know that 
one of his letters sent to a big list of names, brought 
in more than $150,000 in orders, you ean easily see 
that such a business-bringing letter is cheap at two 
or three times $500. 

Any man who can put words on paper—in letters, 
circulars, catalogs, ete—in a way that attracts, in- 
terests and convinces his readers can charge a great 
big price for his services. 

And remember this: the only difference between 

the successful letters, circulars, or catalogs, and the 
unsuccessful ones—the kind that fill waste-baskets 
—is the difference in the words they contain—the 


FREE! 


Mail coupon at once for a 
free copy of our new booklet 
which gives The Secret of 


Making People Say “Yes.” 
You will find it amazingly in- 
teresting. Only 10,000 copies 
are now being distributed. 


They won’t last long. So, 


get yours today! 


difference between clear, positive, convincing lan- 
guage and hazy, negative, unconvincing language. 

You will be interested in this important point as 
set forth in our free booklet. 


Overcome Timidity and Fear 


One of the important things that a knowledge of 
words—a_ mastery of speeeh—brings to you, is a 
total freedom from humiliating embarrassment and 
self-consciousness. 

Men and women who are able to express them- 
selves freely and fluently- who know what to say 
und how to say it--under all cirenmstances—never 
fall victims to the distressing influences of timidity 
and fear. 

‘the ability to talk or write clearly, readily and 
easily at all times and under all conditions, produces 
a poise and power that can be obtained in no other 
way. 

That quaking nervousness—-that chilling fear— 
that overcomes most people when meeting strangers, 
when called upon to make a speech, or when they 
find themselves in any unusual position, is due 
almost entirely to the fact that they lack the power 
of self-expression, They do not know what to say 
or how to say it. 

Why suffer in this way? Get our free book and 
learn how to get rid of this embarrassing difficulty. 


Success Depends on Words 


We are all salesmen—every mother’s son of us. 
Some of us are selling merchandise. Some are 
selling services, Some are selling only themselves. 


that win.. 


But every one of us is trying to sell something to 
somebody. In other words, we are trying to con- 
vince somebody of something. We are trying to 
get others to do what we want them to do. We are 
trying to get them to say “Yes” instead of “No.” 

And we must do it with words. 

So, you see, we all need a knowledge of the right 
use of words, because we all want to become better 
salesmen, no matter whut we are selling. 

The only way we can sell is by talking or writing. 
Therefore, our success depends upon our knowledge 
of what words to use and. how to use them. 

Get this important knowledge and get it now. 


What Right Words Will 
Do For You 


Our free booklet—The Secret of Making Prople 
Say ‘“Yes''-—points out the quickest and easiest way 
for you to learn to express yourself with the forceful 
effectiveness that persuades people to do what you 
want them to do. 

It shows you how to gusin a command of powerful 
English that enables you to get a good—or a better 
—position 

—-secure an increase in salary 

—successfully handle important business deals 

—make bigger sales and more of them 

—explain embarrassing mistakes 

—collect money 

—write letters that win 

—secure financial, and other accommodations 

—uattract worth-while friends 

—win the udmiration of those you care for. 

A knowledge of the skillful use of words doubles 
your powers of accomplixhment by doubling your 
ability to influence others. It gives you the power 
to persuade, which is the real seeret of success. 

Get this free book at once. It is the key to 
effective speech. 


Do Not Delay 


Send for this free book now. Do not put it off. 
Only 10,000 copies are now being distributed. They 
are sent to any one who aske for them— without 
cost or obligation of any kind. They will not last 
long. So, if you want one, be prompt. 

You cannot possibly judge in advance of seeing 
it, what this little book can do for you, but 

—by showing you how to get the maximum 
results from the right use of words: 

—by showing you how you can easily aequire 
the word power to attract, interest and convince 
others; 

—hy showing you just how to please people a 
persuade them to say “Yes” instead ok: On of 
will convince you, be yond a shadow of doubt, liat 
you took a wise step in sending for it, and that it 
is the most fascinating and valuable little book of 
information you ever got for the asking. 

Send the coupon today— before the present 
edition is all distributed. Independent Corpora- 
tion, Dept. B E-1211. 15 West 37th Street, New 
York. 


Use This Coupon 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
Dept. B E-1211, 15 West 37th Street, New York 


Gentlemen: I accept 
The Secret of Making 
Mail it at once to 


pou offer of a free copy of 
cople Say “Yes.” 


Address... onnaa ETETE 
Amer. 11-22 
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tretc [= Vawi 
—Relax! 


Give your taut nerves rest. Let 
go the tension. Renew your vitality 
for the coming day’s demands by 
complete relaxation in a Royal Easy 
Chair. 

You can’t remain tense in its luxurious 
depths. Fifteen minutes of the perfect 
relaxation it gives will offset the nervous 
exhaustion of your most exacting day. 


Push the button—and rest! 


Pull out the Disappearing Leg Rest. Sink 
into your Royal Easy Chair. Let yourself 

o limp. Then “push the button.” The 
Back gently reclines with the weight of 
your body. When it reaches the exact 
point that gives you complete relaxation, 
release the button. The back remains in 
the position that affords you the utmost 
ease. It relaxes —rests —renews you. 

The Royal is absolutely automatic. Back 
locks in any position. Made in modern 
and period designs —oak or mahogany. 
Upholstery of mohair, tapestry, velour, 
fine leather or fabricated leather. Moder- 
ately priced—guaranteed~ Your local furni- 
ture dealer will demonstrate ‘‘The World’s 
aan Easy Chair.” Attractive booklet 


Royal Easy Chair Corporation 
20 Jacob St. 
Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Special No. 1 
Oak, mahogany or walnut 
finish. Biue, black or brown 
Spanish 
Leather and 
Verdure Tap- 
estry. De 
Luze Spring- 
Edge Seat 
and Disap- 


al 


No. 017X 
A Royal masterpiece in 
solid walnut hand-carved 


Italian Renais- 
sance. Equipped 
with exclusive 
Royal Reclining 
Back and Disap- 
pearing Leg Rest. 
Upholstered in 
Velours, Tapes- 
tries, Damasks or 
Mohairs. 


EASY CHAIRS 


“‘Pash the Button—Back Reclines’’79, 


crowd it with sensations, experiences—the 
wish to “live.” And in gratifying this 
wish he had almost lost life itself. More- 
over, he was twenty-five years old. In the 
months of enforced bodily quiet, at the 
sanatorium, he began really to use his 
mind, 

“ Before that time,” he said to me, “I 
had written some poetry. Everybody 
does that when he is young. And while I 
was on the New London paper, a man 
who ran a daily column used to let me 
write things for it. At the sanatorium I 
wrote some more poetry. I began to think 
about my future, too; and before I left 
there I had made up my mind that I would 
rather write than do anything else. 

“I came out with my health very much 
improved. Still, I would have to be care- 
ful for a long time. So I went back to New 
London, to my family. When my father’s 
season began and the house was closed, I 
stayed with some English people who had 
a place overlooking Long Island Sound. 
There was a porch facing the water; and 
I used to sit there and work almost every 
day. During that first year, I wrote eleven 
one-act plays and two long plays. Some 
of them have been produced and many of 
them have been published: 

“T had known the theatre pretty in- 
timately, because of my father’s connec- 
tion with it. But, with me, to know it had 
not been to love it! I had always been 
repelled by its artificiality, its slavish 
clinging to old traditions. Yet, when I 
began to write, it was for the theatre. 
And my- knowledge of it helped me, be- 
cause I knew what I wanted to avoid doing. 

“However, I needed to study the tech- 
nique of play-writing. So, after my year 
of workin by myself, I spent a year in 
Professor Baker’s famous class at Har- 
vard. There, too, I learned some things 
that were useful to me—particularly what 
not to do. Not to take ten lines, for in- 
stance, to say something that can be said 
in one line.” 


j HEN did you begin to get your 

plays accepted?” I asked. ‘There 
seems to have been quite an interval 
between your writing of them and their 
production.” 

“There was!” he agreed, smiling. “But 
that wasn’t my fault. I sent two of the 
plays to a well-known New York manager. 
After two years, having heard nothing 
from them, I wrote, asking for their re- 
turn. They came back to me in the 
original package in which I had sent them. 
They hadn’t even been read. 

“Another time, I asked my father, who 
was a personal friend of George Tyler, to 
send two of my plays to him. I thought a 
little influence might at least get them 
read. Mr. Tyler’s firm failed a year or two 
later, but it wasn’t due to my plays. For 
when the affairs of the firm were settled 
up the ’scripts were returned to me; and 
again they were unread. 

“Tyler told me afterward that when 
they came to him, with a letter from my 
father, he said to himself, ‘Oh! So Jim 
O’Neill’s son has been writing some plays. 
Well, they can’t be any good, because 
plays by actor’s sons are never good!’ 
And he put them away in a drawer and 
didn’t even look at them. 

“The first recognition of any kind that 
I received was from ‘The Smart Set.’ I 
sent three of my one-act plays to Mencken, 


the editor. They were all three ‘fo’c’sle’ 
plays, not at all the kind of thing ‘The 
Smart Set’ prints. I wrote Mencken that 
I knew this, but that I merely wanted his 
opinion of them. I had a fine letter from 
him, saying that he liked them and was 
sending them to George Jean Nathan, the 
dramatic critic. I received a letter from 
Nathan also, and to my surprise the three 
plays were published in ‘The Smart Set’! 
That was my first ray of recognition. 

“Then, one summer I came to Province- 
town, and here I met the group that had 
organized under the name of the Province- 
town Players. They had a little theatre in 
an old building on one of the wharves. 
It’s rather a curious coincidence that my 
first production should have been on a 
wharf in a sea town. The piece itself was 
‘Bound East for Cardiff.’ The scene was 
laid on shipboard; and while it was being 
acted you could hear the waves washing 
in and out under the wharf. 


[F IS only a trifle over fifteen years since 

harum-scarum Eugene O’Neill was sent 
away from Princeton. They have been 
fifteen of the most extraordinary years on 
which any man of thirty-four can look 
back. Some of the things he did seem in- . 
explicable when one sees him now. Once, 
when he was talking about the men who 
were his-friends along the waterfront and 
in the fo’c’sle, I said to him, “Why did 
you do it? Why did you want to be with 
men of that type?” 

“I guess,” he said in his slow way, ‘it 
was because I liked them better than I did 
men of my own kind. They were sincere, 
loyal, generous. You have heard people 
use the expression: ‘He would give away 
his shirt? Pve known men who actually 
did give away their shirts. I’ve seen them 
give their own clothes to stowaways. 

‘i “T hated a life ruled by the conventions 
nd traditions of society. Sailors’ lives, 
too, were ruled by conventions and tradi- 
tions; but they were of a sort I liked and 
that had a meaning which appealed to me. 

“You might think, for instance, that I 
would have rebelled at the discipline 
aboard ship. But ‘discipline’ on a sailing 
vessel was not a thing that was imposed 
on the crew by superior authority. It was 
essentially voluntary. The motive behind 
it was loyalty to the ship! Among seamen, 
at that time, this love of the ship was 
what really controlled them. 

“Suppose, just as an example, that one 
of the yards was loose, hanging by a 
thread, so to speak. Suppose a gale was 
blowing and the captain or the mate or- 
dered two men to go aloft to secure this 
loose. spar. This might be a dangerous 
proceeding. The men could refuse to do 
it. And they would be entirely within 
their rights, because if any complaint was 
made of them, or any punishment im- 
posed, they could go bars their consul 
at the next port and justify their refusal 
to obey. 

“Now the motive of the captain, or of 
the mate, in giving the order, might be 
simply a wish to save a spar which, if lost, 
would add an item of expense to the own- 
ers of the vessel. But the men who risked 
injury, or even death, by carrying out the 
order, would be impelled solely by their 
love of the ship. They wouldn’t care about 
saving the owners a few dollars, nor about 
saving the captain’s face. They would 
go simply because of. their feeling that 


The woman, not the 
man, is expected to ex- 
tend her hand first upon 
meeting. If she doesn't 
the man should merely 
nod in greeting. 


Instead of placing 
both hands into the fin- 
ger bowl, the man in the 
picture should place one 
in at a time, just allow- 
ing the finger-tips to 
touch the water. 
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The man in this pic- 
ture is ill-bred. Instead 
of escorting the lady to 
a seat near her friends, 
he has left her standing 
awkwardly in the mid- 
dle of the floor. 


One would not be a 
wallflower if one knew 
what to do. The young 
woman should join oth- 
ers who are not dancing, 
instead of sitting alone. 


She has received an 
engraved announcement 
and is writing a note of 
congratulation. An an- 
nouncement of this kind 
does not require ac- 
knowledgment. 
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_ The man making the 
introduction is saying, 
“Mr. Roberts, may I 
resent Miss Clark?” 
e should say, “ Miss 
Clark, may present 
Mr. Roberts?” 


How Many of these Blunders 
o You Make : 


OU have heard of the Book of 
Etiquette. It is the most reliable 
and authentic source of information 
for the man or woman who wishes to 
do, say, write, and wear always what 
is entirely correct and in good form. 
Perhaps you have often wondered 
whattodoundercertain circumstances, 
how toanswer certain invitations, what 
to wear to certain social functions. 
Perhaps you have wondered how the 
home should be decorated for a party 
or wedding, how the formal dinner 
tableshould beset, howthe woman who 
marries for the second 
time should be attired. 


armor that protects men and women 
of every social standing from the hu- 
miliating blunders that make people 
misjudge them. 


The Origin of Certain 
Social Customs 


The Book of Etiquette is written in 
as interesting and fascinating a form as 
a story. Wherever possible, the origin 
of social customs has been traced to its 
source and the story woven around the 
conventionalities of the present time. 
For instance, in wedding etiquette you 
find out just why the en- 
gaged girl should receive 
a tea-cup for a gift, why 


The Book of Etiquette 
coversall phases of social 
requirements in an inter- 
esting and authentic man- 
ner. There are two hand- 
some library volumes— 
each volume divided into 
two distinct parts. There 
is a chapter on correct 
dress for every occasion 


Do You Know— 


How a woman should sign her name 
in a hotel register ? 


What the woman who marries for the 
second time should wear ? 


Why old shoes are thrown after the 
bride and groom ? 


How a widow should sign her name? 
How to acknowledge an invitation? 
How to address a titled person? 
How to dress for a formal dinner ? 


the woman who marries 
for the second time may 
not wear white or a veil, 
why rice and shoes are 
thrown after the bride, 
and why the bride and 
groom both must have 
escorts to the altar. 
Inthechapterdevoted 


which tells you what to 
wear to the theatre and 
opera, to the afternoon 
dance and evening dance, 
to the afternoon tea and 
the garden party. There is a chapter on 
speech which tells you how to create 
conversation, how to make yourself 
agreeable and interesting to others, how 
to use tact in conversation, and how to 
find subjects to talk about. There are 
chapters on dinners, on dancing, on 
travel and hotel etiquette, on engage- 
ments, weddings, and entertainments. 

Only by knowing the social rules of 
good society can one hope to avoid em- 
barrassment. Only by knowing exactly 
what to do and say on all occasions can 
one hope tobealwayscalm, well-poised, 
self-confident. Etiquette is the splendid 


These are only a few of the 
interesting things the Book of 
Etiquette will tell you. 


to the bride’s outfit, you 
readtheinterestingstory 
of the origin of the trous- 
seau, why a veil is worn, 
the significance of the 
bridal escert and the maid-of-honor, and 
why initials are usually embroidered in 
the linens by the engaged girl herself. 


Do you know why black is the color 
of mourning, why bright colors are worn 
to the dance, why the man raises his 
hat when he meets a woman, why the 
cloth of the billiard table is of green 
baize? Wouldn’t you like to know the 
origin of all these customs, how they 
came to be, and their significance in 
present day society? The Book of 
Etiquette reveals it all in so inter- 
esting a manner that you will find it 
as absorbing as reading a story. 


The Book of Etiquette 
Sent Free for Examination 


We want to send you the Book of Eti- 
quette for 5 days’ free examination. We 
want you to examine these two splendid 
books in your own home, at your leisure. 
They will prove to you more than anything 
we can say how necessary they are—how 
important it is that a set be in every home. 


Please bear in mind that it does not 
obligate you in any way to take advantage 
of this free examination offer. You have 
the guaranteed privilege of returning the 
books if you are not delighted with them. 
But if you do decide to keep the two 
volume set of the Book of Etiquette—as 
we are quite sure you will—then simply 
send us $3.50—in full payment. You have 5 
days in which to make your decision, 5 
days in which to examine the famous 
Book of Etiquette, examine the illustra- 
tions, read a chapter or two. 


Just mail the coupon—but be sure to 
do it at once. The complete Book of 
Etiquette will be sent to you promptly. 
Keep the books 5 days. zamme them 
and read them to your heart’s content. 
And within the 5 days decide whether 
you want to return them or keep them. 
Clip the coupon and mail it this minute 
before you forget. Nelson Doubleday, 
Inc., Dept. 5811, Garden City, N. Y. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept. 5811, Garden City, N. Y. 


Free for 5 days’ examination, send me the 
Book of Etiquette in two volumes. Within 
5 days I will either return the books or 
send you only $3.50 in full payment. 


R oa OAA E E ETEEN T EA add Se 
(Please write plainly) 

Address: aandar kat aces A a AN 

Citys nate e akan State ‘ 


Check this square if you want these books with 
the beautiful full leather binding at five dollars, 
with 5 days’ examination privileges. 
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Made of Patrick Cloth 
and Finely Tailored 


In keeping with the unusual qualities 
of Patrick cloth, Patrick greatcoats are 
designed, tailored and finished in a way 
that appeals to discriminating men. 


“Bigger Than Weather” Patrick great- 
coats have become the cold weather style 
garments of well dressed men every- 
where. They “belong” in any setting; 
they feel fine in cold weather. 


There is no cloth like Patrick cloth. Made 
of the highest grade, pure, virgin wool “from 
sheep that thrive in the snow,” Patrick cloth 
is known particularly for its warmth and wear. 


Patrick overcoat shops in Duluth take this 
rich cloth as it comes from the Patrick mills 
and under the eye of skilled designers, work 
it up into these style garments. Quality is as- 
sured in every process, for Patrick selects the 
pure, virgin ‘wool, makes the yarn, then the 
cloth and then the garment. 

Sold by best dealers everywhere. Send for 
new catalog, describing in detail the entire 
Patrick line of greatcoats, overcoats, mack- 
inaws, sweaters and knit goods. 


“Bigger Than Weather’’ 


F. A. PATRICK & CO. 
Duluth - - - 


- Minnesota 
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Sheep that thrive in the snow 


they owed the service to the ship itself. 

“This feeling, by the way, does not exist 
so strongly now. Labor leaders have or- 
ganized the seamen and have got them to 
thinking more about what is due them than 
what is due from them to the vessel. The 
new type of sailor wants his contract, all 
down in black and white; such and such 
work, so many hours, for so many dollars. 

“Probably some abuses have been cor- 
rected by this new order of things. But 
under it there has been lost the old spirit. 
It was more like the spirit of medieval 
guilds than anything that survives in this 
mechanistic age—the spirit of craftsman- 
ship, of giving one’s heart as well as one’s 
hands to one’s work, of doing it for the 
inner satisfaction of carrying out one’s 
own ideals, not merely as a PEREN of 
orders. So far as I can see, the gain is over- 
balanced by the loss.” 


“THAT probably will surprise a good 
many people who know your plays 
about life at sea,” I said. “They un- 
doubtedly think you are trying to arouse 
pity for the sailor.” 

“Yes, I know,” said O’Neill. “Take 
the fo’c’sle scenes in ‘The Hairy Ape,’ for 
instance. People think I am giving an 
exact picture of the reality. They don’t 
understand that the whole play is expres- 
sionistic. 

“Yank is really yourself, and myself. 
He is every human being. But, apparently, 
very few people seem to get this. They 
have written, picking out one thing or 
another in the plays and saying ‘how true’ 
it is. But no one has wai: ‘I am Yank! 
Yank is my own self!’ 

“Yet that was what I meant him to be. 
His struggle to ‘belong,’ to find the thread 
that will make him a part of the fabric of 
Life—we are all struggling to do just that. 
One idea I had in writing the play was to 
show that the missing thread, literally 
‘the tie that binds,’ is understanding of 
one another. 

“In the scene where the bell rings for 
the stokers to go on duty, you remember 
that they all stand up, come to attention, 
then go out in a lockstep file. Some people 
think even that is an actual custom aboard 
ship! But it is only symbolic of the regi- 
mentation of men who are the slaves of 
machinery. In a larger sense, it applies to 
all of us, because we all are more or less 
the slaves of convention, or of discipline, 
or of a rigid formula of some sort. 

“The whole play is expressionistic. 
The coal shoveling in the furnace-room, 
for instance. Stokers do not really shovel 
coal that way: But it is done in the play in 
order to contribute to the rhythm. For 
rhythm is a powerful factor in making 
anything expressive. People do not know 
how sensitive they are to rhythm. You 
can actually produce and control emotions 
by that means alone. 

“In ‘Beyond the Horizon,’ there are 
three acts of two scenes each. One scene 
is out of doors, showing the horizon, sug- 
gesting the man’s desire and dream. The 
other is indoors, the horizon gone, sug- 
gesting what has come between him and 
his dream. In that way I tried to get 
rhythm, the alternation of longing and of 
loss. 

“Probably very few people who saw the 
play knew that this was definitely planned 
to produce the effect. But I am sure they 
all unconsciously get the effect. It is often 


easier to express an idea through such 
means than through words or mere copies 
of real actions. Sometimes I try to do it 
in the one way, sometimes in the other. 
If I thought there was only one way,” he 
said with a smile, “I should be following 
the mechanistic creed, which is the very 
thing I condemn.” 

“ Just how do you get, and work out, an 
idea for a play?” I asked. 

“Oh, the idea usually begins in a small 
way,” he said, “I may have it sort of 
hanging around in my mind for a long 
time before it grows into anything definite 
enough to work on. The idea for ‘The 
Emperor Jones’ was in my mind for two 
years before I wrote the play. I never try 
to force an idea. I think about it, off and 
on. If nothing seems to come of it, I put 
it away and forget it. But apparently my 
subconscious mind keeps working on it; 
for, all of a sudden, some day, it comes 
back to my conscious mind as a pretty 
well-formed scheme. 

“When I finally get to work I write the 
whole play out in long hand. Then I go 
over it, and rewrite it in long hand. Then 
I type it, making a good many changes as 
I go along. After that, I like to put it 
away for a few months, if possible; then 
take it out and go over it again. There 
wasn’t any difficulty in doing this until 
recently,” he said with a laugh. ‘‘When 
I began writing, I would have put my 
plays away for a few years, without any- 
one knowing or caring. It is getting to be 
different now.” 

“Is that one of the dangers of success?” 
I asked. 

S hardly think I am in much danger,” 
he said. “A man’s work is in danger of 
deteriorating when he thinks he has found 
the one best formula for doing it. If he 
thinks that, he is likely to feel that all he 
needs is merely to go on repeating him- 
self. I certainly haven’t any such delusion. 
And so long as a person is searching for 
pawg ways of doing his work he is fairly 
safe.” a 


p SEEMS a strange transformation— 
this change from the Eugene O’ Neill, 
who used to hang around dives like Jimmy 
the Priest’s, to this man who is already 
placed in the front rank of American dram- 
atists. “The most significant playwright 
in America,” as one English critic called 
him. No one can do the kind of work he 
is doing without having some sort of a 
fundamental scheme of life: a creed, a 
pee et it whatever you want to. 
asked him once what it was. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose it is the 
idea I try to put into all of my plays. 
People talk of the ‘tragedy’ in them, and 
call it ‘sordid,’ ‘depressing,’ ‘pessimistic’ 
—the words usually applied to anything 
of a tragic nature. But tragedy, I think, 
has the meaning the Greeks gave it. To 
them it brought exaltation, an urge toward 
life and ever more life. It roused them to 
deeper spiritual understandings and re- 
leased them from the petty greeds of 
everyday existence. When they saw a 
tragedy on the stage they felt their own 
hopeless hopes ennobled in art.” 

“Hopeless hopes?” I echoed. 

“Yes,” said O'Neill, “because any vic- 
tory we may win is never the one we 
dreamed of winning. The point is that 
life in itself is nothing. It is the dream 
that keeps us fighting, willing—living! 
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Free! Memory Test Folder 


Gives complete directions for a fascinating 
new Memory Test with Playing Cards. 
Shows how relatively good your memory is, 
compared with others. Free with every or- 
der for books listed in column to right. 


How good is your memory? 


HY is it that some people think of Frank Wat- 
kins as Fred Wallace? Of Mrs. Hubbard as 
Mrs. Hilliard? Poor memory? No, just an untrained 
memory. They simply have not practiced remember- 
ing. One of the best ways to cultivate your memoryis to 


Play cards for wholesome recreation 


You’ll find yourself trying to remember which cards 
have been played—and soon you’ll be doing it un- 
consciously. The memory thus trained in card play- 
ing, quickly demonstrates its dependability in other 
directions. Not only is the time spent delightfully 
whenever you play cards, but the mind is developed 
too. 


Send for your choice of interesting books listed at the right 


DEPARTMENT C-1 
CincrinnatTl, U. S. A. 


BICYCL 


PLAYING CARDS 


(Also Congress Playing Cards; art backs, gold edges) 


© 


Tue UNITED STATES 
Prayinc Carp Co. 


G 
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Of interest to those who play 
cards or who want to learn 


aM 
Nothing adds to the interest of a card 
party so much as new cards with at- 
tractive backs. Here are three Con- 
gress backs just out. Full color; gold 
edges. Ask your dealer for “Toots,” 
“Woodland” or “Wong.” 85c per 
pack postpaid. 


Send for these books 


The Official Rules of Card Games 
—300 games, 250 pages. Answers 
every question—20 cents. 

How to Play Auction Bridge— 
Teaches all the fundamental points 
of the game—10 cents. 

Six Popular Card Games—Rules 
of Auction; Cribbage, Five Hundred, 
Pitch, Pinochle, Solitaire—6 cents. 
How to Entertain with Cards— 
Everything from invitations to 
prizes and menus—6 cents. 
Fortune Telling with Playing 
Cards—Complete directions for 
telling fortunes with a regular pack 
of cards—6 cents. 

Card Tricks for the Amateur 
Magician—Tricks that can be done 
with a regular pack of cards—6 cents. 
Card Stunts for Kiddies—How to 
use old playing cards as so many 
pieces of cardboard for kindergarten 
pastimes—46 cents. 


All 7 books postpaid, 50c 


Taaza Jaleo estou 


The United States Playing Card Co. 
Dept. C-1, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Send me post paid the books which 
I have underlined. 
Official Rules 20c. Card Stunts 6c. 


Card Tricks6c. Fortune Telling 6c. 
Entertaining with Cards 6c. 
Auction Bridge Lessons 10c. 

6 Popular Games 6c. 
All seven books for 50c. 
Name........... 
BACCO npinins 


State......... 
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Save the Enamel 
of Your Teeth 


‘ I ‘HE most valuable part of a tooth is its surface— 
the thin coating of enamel that is Nature’s own 
protection against decay. 


Are you tearing down with harsh and gritty tooth 
paste their only defense against decay’ Nature will 
not restore tooth enamel, once it is destroyed. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 
“Washes” and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


rr IS A DOUBLE ACTION DENTIFRICE. ` 


(1) Loosens clinging particles. 
(2) Washes them clean. 


Sensible in Theory. Healthy saliva is practically neutral, 
sometimes slightly alkaline. Co!gate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream is mildly alkaline, practically neutral, and cleanses 
without disturbing Nature’s balance. Avoid dentifrices 
that are strongly alkaline or appreciably acid. Colgate’s 
helps to maintain the right mouth conditions. 


Correct in Practice. Harsh drugs and chemicals harm 
mouth tissues. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream does not 
contain them. Authorities agree that a dentifrice should 
do only one thing—clean teeth thoroughly. Colgate’s does 
this. No false claims are made that Colgate’s possesses any 
other virtue, but it does possess this one in the highest degree. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Est. 1806 
NEW YORK 


Colgate’s cleans teeth thor- 
oughly—no dentifrice does 
more. A LARGE tube 


costs 25c—why pay more? 


Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 


Achievement, in the narrow sense of pos- 
session, is a stale finale. The dreams that 
can be com _letely realized are not worth 
dreaming. The higher the dream, the more 
impossible it is to realize it fully. But you 
would not say, since this is true, that we 
should dream only of easily attained ideals. 
A man wills his own defeat when he pur- 
sues the unattainable. But his struggle is 
his success! He is an example of the 
spiritual significance which life attains 
when it aims high enough, when the in- 
dividual fights all the hostile forces within 
and without himself to achieve a future 
of nobler values. 

“Such a figure is necessarily tragic. But 
to me he is not depressing; he is exhilarat- 
ing! He may be a failure in our material- 
istic sense. His treasures are in other 
kingdoms. Yet isn’t he the most inspiring 
of all successes? 

“If a person is to get the meaning of 
life he must ‘learn to like’ the facts about 
himself—ugly as they may seem to his 
eae vanity—before he can lay 
hold on the truth behind the facts; and 
that truth is never ugly!” 


Copy-Book Stuff 


(Continued from page 41) 


looked at it critically, put it back in the 
bowl, while Martha gazed fascinated at 
the limp, wet, brilliant silken garment: 
“That color’s glorious!” she aid at last. 

He gently squeezed and patted the 
dress. ‘‘We must hang it up somewhere 
now, outdoors preferably. I think it’s 
going to be all right. It’ll smell to heaven 
—you'll have to put it where it can be 
warm all day to-morrow or it’ll whiff up 
the whole dance. And it'll need pressing.” 

“Give me the bowl of gore and the 
murderer’s toga,” said Martha. “Talk 
atout crime! How did we ever get started 
on this, anyway? Alec, Alec, you im- 
petuous, hot-headed youth—” 

“Cut it out,” said Alec Lowden, but 
he felt a cheerful warmth at the words. 
“Run along, destroy the evidence, and 
conceal the body. I must clean this stuff 
off my hands. By this time to-morrow 
we'll be going it.” He burst into song: 


“Will you not come to the bali? 
You are the fairest of all. 
Tiddy-tum, tiddy-tum, tum, tum, tum— 


He took a few fantastic steps: ‘‘ Martha, 
I’m beginning to anticipate a pleasant 
occasion.” 

“So’m I,” said Martha grimly, retreat- 
ing to the kitchen with the bowl and gown. 


JOWPEN tapped cautiously at the little 
hot third-floor room that was Mar- 
tha’s. “She’s gone,” he whispered. “Are 
you ready? Does it smell much?” 

Martha flung open the door and stood 
before him in the flame-colored dress. 
“How does it look?” she asked. “I can't 
help thinking it’s pretty decent, even if it 
is the loudest garment in the world. It 
isn’t so very whiffy.” 

He leaned his tall, stooping, careless 
body against the wall and looked at her, 
carefully, critically. By the Lord Harry, 
he had been right! Martha was wonderful. 
The thin stuff in its tropic vividness drap 


| itself around her marvelously, the twist 


-Copy-Book Stuff, by SOPHIE KERR 


girdle emphasizing her delicate slimness. 

“You’ve got dryad’s arms,” said Alec 
Lowden suddenly. ‘‘You are a dryad, 
Martha, a thoroughly modern, rather 
naughty, but very diverting dryad. You’ve 
got a tang to you. With a leopard skin 
and a few grapes you’d make a wonderful 
Bacchante.” 

“Pm all right, then?” asked Martha. 

He grinned. “Oh, you'll do: You’re 
very much all right. Now I want you to 
go down to Marie’s room and make up. 
Not much—but a little lip rouge, a dash 
of powder, and a very, very little color 
high on your cheeks.” 

“I hate paint—makes me feel as if my 
face wasn’t clean.” 

“You do as I tell you. There’s a 
reason.” 

He would not say so, but he thought her 
too lovely, too exquisite for the aim they 
sought. A little make-up would vulgarize 
her, reduce her to the level of the other 
girls. Martha would have a better time 
if she were not too different. 

“I had only these old black slippers,” 
she said, thrusting out a slim foot. “I stole 
a pair of Marie’s black silk stockings. I 
say, Alec, you look spiffy yourself. I never 
saw you all dolled up before.” 

“Then we’re ready, as soon as you 
get the old war paint on. Hurry! Your 
mother’s in the parlor talking to Pentz. 
We'd better sneak out the side door.” 

“Not much. The time for conceal- 
ment’s past. Come along, let’s start 
something.” 


MBS. CLEBURNE, seated in queenly 
style, held forth a steady, peaceful 
monologue to Mr. Pentz, who smoked and 
seemed to be listening. It was a serious 
shock and surprise to him when he saw 
Mrs. Cleburne stiffen, and stare—incredu- 
lous, amazed, horrified, gasping for breath. 
He turned and for a moment did not iden- 
tify the tall man in evening clothes nor the 
dark, brilliant girl by his side. 

“Martha!” exclaimed Mrs. Cleburne, 
regaining power of speech. “Mr. Lowden! 
What—where—” 


“ Alec and I thought we’d look in at the 
club dance, Mother,” said Martha, lan- 
guidly elegant. “For an hour or so, at 
least; though I dare say it’ll be rather a 
bore. I’ve taken your gray cape—” 

“ But—but—that dress—” Mrs. Cle- 
burne pointed a trembling finger. 

“Oh, just a little trifle I had sent over 
from Paris for the occasion,” answered 
Martha airily. “You like it?” She looked ` 
past her mother and bestowed on Mr. 
Pentz a knowing twinkle. 


“Why, ea look a perfect peach!” ex- 
slaimed that gentleman, gurgling with 
»leasure. 


“Thanks, old dear,” said Martha, still 
n her grand manner. “That was just 
vhat I wanted to know. But I’m afraid 
ve must run along.” 

As they stepped into the cool warmth 
f the Southern summer night, Alec said 
oftly, ‘First round, and a knockout.” 

In the semi-darkness Martha smiled 
ronically: “Old Pentzy did play up. I 
ope all this doesn’t bring on one of 
Aocher’s attacks.” ; 

“What do you mean attacks?” 

“Oh, temper, mostly, sometimes indi- 
estion when she’s been punishing too 
any sundaes. But she calls it heart 
rouble.” 


ZZBIRIOD 


TRSA mi SK YOUR JEWELER, your optician, your clothier, 
ary, DA your shoemaker why the articles you buy are 
FAVA made of the quality material—Fiżerloid. 


A 
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Your eye-glass frames, your fountain pens, 
the handle of your tooth brush, your comb and mirror, 
the buttons on your very best coat, the noiseless heels 
that wear forever on your dancing pumps are probably 


made of Fiberloid. 


Fiberloid is a product of modern industrial chemistry. 
It can be sawed, carved, turned or moulded and will 
not break, dent or tarnish. As a result it is used for 
making numerous articles of every day use. 


Fiberloid is made only in our plant and is white, cream, 
brown, blue, pink, black or any color. It is opaque or 
transparent entirely or with flecked transparent spots 
like tortoise shell. 


There is not enough Ivory or Tortoise Shell in the 
world to make all the articles that look like these 
materials. Fiberloid is better for daily use than tortoise 
shell or ivory and so good that the manufacturers do 
not regard it as an imitation but proudly stamp Fiber- 
oid on the finished article. Look for the trade mark. 


Prizes for New Uses 


Prizes will be awarded. (1) For the best letters sug- 
gesting new and practical uses for Fiberloid. There must 
be hundreds of uses for this wonderful material which 
have never been thought of. (2) For the best composi- 
tions describing Fiberloid and its uses. We particularly 
invite technical students, designers, and crafts workers 
to enter this contest and ask for particulars. 


Write for Booklet About Fiberloid and the Prizes 


The Fiberloid Corporation, Indian Orchard, Mass. 
New York Office, 55 Fifth Avenue 
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“I Will Put My 
Insurance in Trust” 


HEN a certain business man 

died, about two years ago, his 
wife received a considerable sum of 
insurance money. Knowing little about 
investments, she consulted her brother. 
He recommended that she purchase 
stock in the company of which he 
was president. 


Last year the business went into the 
hands of a receiver. The widow’s in- 
come has ceased, and her principal is 
practically lost. 


Such cases as this point the moral that 
it is often as essential to provide for the 
future protection of insurance money as 
it is to pay the premiums. 


One of the many important services 
rendered by trust companies is the care 
of life insurance. Trust companies are 
today the trustees for many millions of 
dollars of insurance money. 


Your insurance can be made pay- 
able to a trust company as trustee. 
The company will invest and distribute 
it according to such instructions as 
you leave, by which you can provide 
for many possible contingencies. 


The trust company will protect your 
insurance fund by all the safeguards 
with which it surrounds the adminis- 
tration of estates and trusts. 


Ask a 
Trust Company 


or write to the address below 
for the booklets,“ Safeguard- 
ing Your Family’s Future” 
and “Your Wife and Your 
Insurance.” If you intend 
that the money you leave 
shall provide family protec- 
tion, these booklets will 
interest you. 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
FIVE NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


“ Martha,” said Lowden suddenly after 
a little silence. “You have a hard life. 


‘But don’t let it make you hard. You’re 


too young.” 

“Thanks, Grandpa,” she retorted. But 
she gave his arm a slight friendly pressure. 
“Oh, heavens, I’m getting excited,” she 
said after a moment. ‘“‘And I feel so funny, 
all trimmed up like a Christmas tree. 
Alec, do you—do you really think I’ll have 
any sort of atime? Of course I know most 
of the fellows and girls in town, but I’ve 
never gone to their parties—I’m almost 
never asked.” 

“T do think you’re going to have a good 
time, Martha. You'll be a novelty. Ev- 
eryone here knows everyone else so well 
that a new girl is a sensation. That’s what 

you'll be, practically a new girl. All you 
have to do is to keep things going, once 
you’re started. You can do that.’ 

“And, after atl—it doesn’t matter 
either way,” said Martha. Then she burst 
out: “That’s rot. It does matter, awfully. 
I don’t believe you’d ever know how 
terribly I wanted to go to this little tup- 
penny-ha’penny dance, and how disap- 

ointed I was when it seemed impossible. 
[Felt as though it were a symbol—that if 
I didn’t go it meant that Pa be shut up 
there in the kitchen forever-and-ever, 
amen, and never get out. And now that 
pete done the impossible for me— 

ringing me here, I mean—why, I care 
awfully about having a good time.” 


THE clubhouse was before them, spilling 
light and music from its many windows. 
A few care-free youths leaned against the 
pillars of the porch and smoked, indiffer- 
ent to the lure of jazz and toddle. They 
turned to stare as Lowden and Martha 
drifted past them. 

“Some girl!” confided one to another. 
“Looks familiar, but I can’t place her.” 

“D’know—but she looks good to me. 
Visitor in town, maybe. Let’s go see.” 

She did not hear the words, but she 
caught the spirit and it gave her confi- 
dence. Since they were late there was no 
one in the dressing-room, save one fat 
girl bulging in pink chiffon that empha- 
sized her solidity. Martha settled herself 
before the dressing table, and went over 
her make-up with the utmost care. Then 
she drew Marie’s black silk hose to a little 
extra tautness, adjusted her dress, patted 
her hair. This slim creature of flame and 
cloud entranced Martha. She ran down- 
stairs to Alec, reassured, securely gay. 

“Oh, let’s get in before the music 
stops,” she cried. “I just can’t make my 
feet behave.” 

They had not gone once around the big 
ballroom before the questions began. 

“Why, who is that?” 

“Who’s the tangerine?” 

“Who’s the vamp in red?” 

Gus Kramer, dancing with Marie, 
craned his neck. “‘Say—isn’t that your 
sister Martha?” 


“Mercy—no! Martha here? Gus, 
you'd better get spectacles.” 
“Well—it looks like her. Look—over 


there, with that tall old chap from your 
mother’s boarding-house.”” 

The music stopped and Marie had time 
for a good look. Like a close-up in the 
films she registered successively amaze- 
ment, wonder, anger, suspicion, deter- 
mination. The crowd was clapping for an 
encore, but Marie pushed through them, 


unheeding, Gus close behind her. She 
forgot the caution that long years of con- 
flict with Martha had taught her. 

“How did you get here?” she demanded 
bluntly. 

Martha turned carelessly. ‘Oh, hello, 
Marie. Hello, Gus! How jolly to see you. 
Isn’t the music nice!” 

Marie was slow-witted and her jaw 
dropped. But Gus was quicker. “Give 
me the next dance?” he asked eagerly. 

“ No—but the one after that,” Menthe 
smiled at him, narrowing her eyes pro- 
vocatively. The music began again, and 
she drifted away with Alec. 

“But where did she get that dress?” 
Marie asked Gus piteously.: ‘‘She—she 
didn’t have it yesterday. L don’t under- 
stand it at all. I don’t believe Mother 
knew she was coming. She didn’t say 
anything.” 

“Oh, wake up, dumb-bell,” remarked 
Gus cavalierly. ‘“‘Martha’s of age. She 
doesn’t have to ask you or your Mother 
every time she goes out, I should think. 
She sure looks a queen to-night. I always 
thought Martha would be good-looking 
if shed only get the plumage. There’s 
something peppy about her . . . those eyes 
of hers”? 

Marie grew rigid with anger. Gus—rav- 
ing about Martha! And Martha, dancing 

ast her debonairly, was further offense. 
Not that Martha cared. Gus’s eager bid 
to dance was the first sign of her evening's 
success. 

And now she had time to look about 
among the men and girls, nod here and 
there, smile, naughtily amused to see how 
each one in turn gazed at her unbeliev- 
ingly, then answered her greeting with 
confused alacrity. 

“You’re getting on all right,” Lowden 
assured her, amused in his turn. ‘Wait 
till the end of this dance. You'll be the 
center of a raging mob.” 

“I hope so,” said Martha. ‘Did you 
see me give that sickening smirk at 
Tommy ‘baste and Wilfred O’Shea? 
That’s good for two dances. It’s fun, 
isn’t it?” 


HE music stopped in a glorious ruffle 
of drums and blare of swooping saxo- 
phones. As when a kaleidoscope is turned, 
the rose and blue and white and maize and 
emerald frocks moved, interweaving, 
toward the chairs against the wall or the 
long windows that gave on the veranda. 
Simultaneously the black coats took a 
pattern of their own—largely converging 
on the point of flame that was Martha. 
“The next, Martha.” .. . ‘Aw, look, 
Gus, I spoke first.” . . . “Give me the two 
after that.” ... “Miss Cleburne, please, 
let me make you up a program.” ... “Cut 
it—we agreed there’d be no programs at 
these dances. First come, first—” 
“The next dance is Gus’s,” said Mar- 
tha. “And the one after that is Mr, Low- 
den’s. I’m not going to promise more than 
two ahead.” She had rightly gauged the 
value of uncertainty. Gus carried her of 
in triumph. Marie, a statue of dismay, sat 
abandoned and forlorn, in spite of the 
each-bloom taffeta. Alec dropped down 
eside her. 
“Give me the next, won’t you?” he 
asked good-humoredly. S 
“All right,” agreed Marie ,drearily. 
Then, turning to him, for, after all, he was 
like one of the family, she complained: 
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“I don’t know what to make of Martha, 
not saying a word to me beforehand. And 
where did she ever get such.a loud dress? 
And she’s painted—Martha—painted!” 

“The men seem to like it,’ Lowden 
pointed out to her gently. “And, after all, 
she’s not made up any more than—you, 
for instance.” 

“But that’s different.” She was naive 
in her selfishness. ‘‘ Martha’s not—not—” 
Her slow mind fumbled for words. 

“Come along, the music’s starting,” 
Lowden said, and Marie rose. She did 
not talk while they danced, but kept look- 
ing after Gus and Martha. 


MARTHA came back to Alec, trium- 
phant. “Gus wants to take me out in 
his car to-morrow night,” she confided. 
“He upbraids me for never letting him 
know what sort of girl I really am. What 
sort of girl am I, Alec, do you think?” 

“If you asked the girls here to-night 
they’d say you are a designing little cat. 
If you asked the men they’d say, ‘Some 
peach’.”” 

“ And which would you say 

“ Fifty-fifty. Martha—are you flirting 
with me?” 

“Td flirt with old Mr. Pentz to-night, 
if he’d come along.” 

“t Much obliged for making me a con- 
temporary of Pentz. By that I realize 
how safe I am from you. Well—do you 
enjoy your ill-gotten popularity?” 

fa Wi great. Me for the primrose path 
after this. And, by the way, do you want 
to dance with me again? If so, speak 
up quick.” 

“Conceit. No; PIl resign in favor of 

outh. Give me the last dance, and Pll 
he satisfied.” 

“The question is—will J be?” 

“Martha, you are trying to flirt with 
me. Listen, you rapacious infant. PIl sit 
on the side lines and cheer for you. And 
in case anyone fails you, Pll leap in and 
claim the dance. How is that?” 

“Very noble. Incited, I imagine be- 
cause you’re getting winded and stiff from 
unusual exercise. Alec,... isn’t Marie 
one wild woman?” 

“Wild is right.” 

“Tve been thinking things out. Last 
night I had one idea—well, now I’ve two. 
I’m going to spring the latest when 1 get 
home.” 

“You'll need police protection if the 
evening keeps on as it’s begun.” 

“Yes—Gus is too easy. Like runny 
cheese—you know.” 

A squad of pleading, protesting youths 
swept her away from him. True to his 
promise, he dropped into a dim corner, as 
far from the music as possible, and 
watched her gayety. She was radiant, 
illumined—but not for a moment did she 
lose her head. She apportioned dances and 
halves of dances where they would be the 
most valuable. She singled out the eligible 
suitors unerringly. 

“Charm,” thought Lowden, observing 
her, ‘fis woman’s sword and shield—also, 
sometimes her greatest self-intoxicant. 
I wonder...” 

He drifted back to the days when he, 
too, had youth and heedlessness and irre- 
sponsibility, and a profound belief in him- 
self. Paris with its violet veils of mists, 
its teasing sunshine on gray streets, its 
luring vistas, its little parks of sparkling 
green—and he in the midst of it, painting 
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all day, dancing all night, wasting himself 
as all young things do, certain that in the 
end his talent would carry him through. 
And he had talent! Even now he was sure 
of that. How was it that it had gone dry, 
turned thin for him. How had he lost his 
delight in color, his faith in the magic of 
his hands? He looked down at them mus- 
ingly. They were the same hands that 
had made the sketches that had won his 
master’s praise, his high approving word : 
“Not bad, that. You'll do, Lowden.” 
And again he felt in them the same tremor 
of excitement that had thrilled him when 
he handled the long untouched tubes of 
paint last night. 

Perhaps—even now... What if he 
should get out his palette and set it, even 
as he was used to do, stretch a bit of 
canvas and seek again that old discarded 
magic? This room now—arched, glowing; 
these figures, amusing modern types, all of 
them; Martha, in her provocative scarlet- 
orange, to dominate and accent them all. 

“TIl be getting painter’s colic next,” he 
tried to laugh at himself. But the insistent 
temptation stayed. Why not try it? Even 
if he failed—now—it didn’t matter. A man 
had a right to play with his chosen toys. 

He had almost forgotten to watch for 
Martha, to score her victories with her, so 
absorbed was he in his imaginings, but 
suddenly she was standing beside him. 

“It’s the last dance,” she said. ‘‘ Sorry 
to disturb your slumbers.” 

“You didn’t disturb my slumbers— 
only my dreams,” he said. 


AFTER the dance, as they came out on 
the veranda, Gus Kramer stopped 
them. 

“Tm sure you’re too tired to walk,” he 
said to Martha, ignoring Alec. “I can run 
Marie round home and Ve right back after 
you. Please wait.” 

“No,” said Martha, “Pd rather walk 
with Alec.” 

“But, Martha—” Gus insisted, unused 
to having his wishes thwarted. 


“I said, no—thank you,” Martha an- 


swered sharply. 

“If you’re tired I’ll get the village taxi,” 
Alec offered, as Gus and Marie turned 
away toward his car. 

“Tired—nonsense. ‘I’m all keyed up for 
the approaching scene at home. Mother 
and Marie will never miss such a chance.” 


They had reached the Cleburne house. < 


There was a light in the parlor. 

“The lions are in there, waiting to be 
fed,” said Martha. “Wait on the side 
porch. Pll want a cigarette when this is 
over.” 

“Make it snappy,” he whispered. 

She straightened herself and walked in 
the half-opened door. Lowden stopped in 
the hall, a shameless eaves-dropper. 

“Before you begin, either of you,” he 
heard Martha’s crisp tones, “you may as 
well listen to me. I’ve found out a lot of 
things to-night. I’ve found out that I 


don’t need to drudge and carry the burden ' 


I’ve been carrying. I’ve found out that I 
can dance and have a good time like other 
girls, a little better than most of them. 
And so, from this time on, I intend to do 
it. If you want to play fair and give me 
my share, all right. If you don’t, [ll take 
it anyway. But I’m going to share a few 
things. For instance: you, Mother, after 
this, will make the dinner desserts. You’re 
a wonderful cook, and you may as well 
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help. ‘And you, Marie, my dear, will take 
over the third floor—sweeping, dusting, 


bed-making, scrubbing the bath—every- |’ 


thing that I’ve been doing on both floors, 
up until now; and I'll see to it that you do 
it right. If you don’t—you lose Gus. You 
saw him to-night. Do you want him, 
or not?” 

Inarticulate noises of fury indicated 
that Marie wanted Gus. 

“You do? Well, then, look out. I’ve 
given you warning. And thanks very 
much for your white dress. This is it— 
dyed. The color doesn’t suit you, so IIl 
keep it. Good night.” 

Alec fled silently to the side porch. She 
found him there a moment later. 

“Tve read ’em the riot act,” she told 
him. “That was my second bright idea. 
Oh, you were right, Alec; I wasn’t seeing 


. true. And something else is right, though 


Pd never dreamed it could be. Namely, 
the copy-book.” 

“The copy-book!” 

“Yes, the copy-book. Don’t you re- 
member how often we used to write: ‘Life 
is what we make it’ in elegant sloping let- 
ters? I always distrusted that sentiment. 
But it’s true—to the extent of our own 
capacity, that is. And looks are what we 
make ’em, too. I didn’t need to drudge on 


the way I was doing, looking like a mutt— | 


automatic expansion. 


ntl now.” 


"THERE was a halting silence. Alec lit 
a cigarette. 
“What was your other idea—the first 


and I never suspected it. 


_ one?” he asked curiously. 


“Oh—that. Why, I meant to vamp 
Gus and snatch him away from Marie. 
Sol did it. It was easier than I expected. 


On 

“Only—” 

“Only now I find I can get him, I don’t 
want him. on’t want a man who can 
be caught by a red frock and a smear of 
paint. Too cheap. I wouldn’t have him 
for a gift: he’s a stodge—he’s a dumb-bell 
—he’s an oil can—he’s a goof!” 

“There aren't any men around here 
who are fit for you, Martha.” Alec spoke 


` the words sincerely, honestly. 


hen he became aware of a tingling, 
electric silence. 

“Oh... I... don’t... know 
drawled Martha, with uttermost meaning. 
Then she jumped up and vanished in the 
house. He heard her running up-stairs, 
the distant slam of her door. 

He sat up and stared out into the night. 
The darling little scamp! The litéle rascal! 
Did she mean it? Did she? After all, he 
was only twelve years older than she, and 
even if he were a failure—the dreams of 
earlier evening came back with a snap. 
Why need he be a failure—if—if there was 
incentive to be something else? For a girl 

ike Martha any man, even a failure, 


gd 


might achieve the impossible. Martha, 
sweet and hard as unripe fruit, ambitious, 
energetic, teasing, square. What a pal, 
what a wife she would make! She’d never 


* be satisfied with a failure. 


But if there was anything in that copy- 


“book stuff she’d talked about—and there 


was—there must be! He would get out 
his paints again—go at it. Perhaps... 
no, surely, this time. 

He came in, stepping blithely, smilin 


‘to himself. Life is what we make it. An 


to-morrow is always a new day. A new 
day—with Martha. Oh, boy! 
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new possession had simply not occurred 
to her. 

“No, it isn’t,” she managed to reply 
to the man’s question. 

“H’m; thought it was. Looks like em,” 
commented the man, innocent of the blow 
he was dealing. 

Holding the puppy so close that he 
wriggled neooevforeash and looked at her 
with reproach, Shirley fairly ran to get 
away from those awful words A 

She didn’t believe her little dog was one 
of the Milton puppies, she told herself 
defiantly—she hadn’t any reason to think 
so. There were lots of puppies in the 
world, and of course some of them would 
look alike. And, anyway, the Miltons 
had such a lot of dogs! One couldn’t 
make any difference to them—not such 
a little, such a very little one, anyway! 

Isabel Gilmore’s tender sympathies 
were readily enlisted in the puppy’s be- 
half by his injuries and by Pakleni in- 
dignant account of how he came by them. 
She dressed the wound above his eye and 
bound up the paw, which, fortunately, 
was not broken, fed the worn-out little 
fellow, and put him down before the fire 
on a cushion. 

Shirley sat down close beside him and 
watched him fall into instant slumber, with 
an ecstasy on her expressive little face that 
warned Isabel of future complications. 

“Well have to find a nice home for him 
with someone who will treat him well,’” 
she began diplomatically. “Perhaps Mrs. 
Grubbs would like to have him.” 


T THIS idea of presenting the pu 
A to Mrs. Grubbs, the family isundece 
Shirley lifted eyes large with amazement. 

“But, Mother,” she protested, “he can 
stay here. He won’t be any trouble. [’ll— 
I'll fix all his meals myself—every one!” 

Isabel realized that she was on danger- 
ous ground; she would have to walk warily. 
“But, dear, he’s just a stray—you see he 
hasn’t any collar; and there’s no telling 
what he may look like when he gets 
bigger,” she urged gently. 

“But, Mother, I like him even if he is a 
stray. And it doesn’t matter what he 
looks like, does it, as long as he is so nice 
and sweet?” 

“Well, perhaps not,” Isabel answered 
dubiously. “ But you don’t want to have a 
miserable little yellow dog that everyone 
will laugh at, do you?” 

“He isn’t miserable, Mother! And I 
don’t care what color he is. He can be 
pink if he likes, or green. And if anyone 
tries laughing at him—” Forked lightning 
flashed from Shirley’s splendid eyes as she 
uttered this incoherent but decisive ulti- 
matum. 

“Well, well,’—Isabel hastily backed 
water—‘‘we'll see what Daddy says when 
he comes home.” - 

“All right,” agreed Shirley with relief. 
Daddy was sure to be a powerful ally. 
Secure in her sense of possession she bent 
down and kissed the top of the puppy’s 
head. Half opening one sleepy eye the 
youngster wiggled his mite of a tail by 
way of acknowledgment, and went back 
to dreamland. 
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Robert Gilmore came home that eve- 
ning primed for a lecture on womanly be- 
havior, to include a stern castigation of 
Shirley’s militant methods. 

Mrs. King, returning from a brief late- 
afternoon trip to the city, had regaled 
Robert on the way home with an amusing 
account of his adopted daughter’s prowess 
in routing the embattled youth of Med- 
ford Park, her own son among the number, 
and the consequent rescue of a small yel- 
low dog. 

At least, Mrs. King thought the ac- 
count amusing; Robert did not. Shirley 
had had plenty of notoriety—he didn’t 
relish any more. But when he let himself 
in his own front door, and Shirley herself 
flew to greet him, followed as speedily’ as 
his disabilities allowed by a much-band- 
aged puppy, the stern set of Robert Gil- 
more’s lips relaxed, and he hugged Shirley 
instead of scolding her. 

“Daddy, may I keep him—may I?” 
Shirley n fai B breathlessly as she 
towed Robert excitedly into the living- 
room. 

“H’m,” Robert temporized. “Let’s 
hear about it before we make any prom- 
ises. 


HE smile that went with the words was 

distinctly encouraging. Shirley plunged 
into a vivid aCi of the puppy’s pre- 
dicament. Her own exploit the dealt with 
modestly; it was of so little importance. 
The main thing was to arouse sympathy 
for the little dog. 

“Can’t he stay here, Daddy?” begged 
Shirley. “Oh, please! Just look! Isn’t 
he cute?” 

The admonition was really unnecessary; 
ro one was looking at anything else. 

In a brief three months, or less, of life 
the puppy had not had time to become 
proficient in the management of four legs. 
With one of them bandaged he was dis- 
tinctly handicapped. Just as Shirley 
spoke, the long fringe of an Oriental rug 
caught his eye and touched his imagina- 
tion. He dashed at it with dlitoonsidered 
speed. The one usable front leg proved 
sadly inadequate to the sudden demands 
of the two back ones. The next moment 
the puppy was posed in an abortive somer- 
sault that collapsed in mid-air. He rolled 
over like a soft little ball, sat up, looked 
ruefully at his audience and—sneezed! 

To Robert and Isabel the effect was ex- 
quisitely funny. Shirley looked at it from 
the puppy’s point of view, and regarded 
her ntad eldest with reproach. 

“He can stay, can’t he, Daddy?” she 
demanded as soon as their inconsiderate 
mirth had died down somewhat. 

“Oh, he can stay, certainly,” Robert 
drew his contorted facial muscles into a 
somewhat normal position. “We can’t 
give up a budding vaudeville artist! Not, 
that is,” he added seriously, “unless we 
find his owner. You don’t know, of course, 
where he belongs?” 

“No,” answered Shirley slowly, clutch- 
ing the puppy so hard that he wriggled in 

rotest. “‘Would—would we have to give 
im back, if we found out?” 

“Yes, of course,” Robert Gilmore ad- 
mitted gently, startled by the pain in the 
child’s eyes. ‘But perhaps he’s just a 
stray dog—pretty hard to tell about a 

up. A dog’s points don’t show up until 
fes older. At least, no one but an expert 
would recognize them. And, so far as I 
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Through Dining Car and other comforts of modern travel. Daily 
Through Tourist Sleeping Car Service between Washington, D.C. 
and San Francisco. Convenient service for the 120-mile detour by 
automobile over the entire length of the APACHE TRAIL Highway 
between Globe and Phoenix, passing ancient Cliff Dwellings, famous 
Copper Camps, magnificent gorges and the gigantic Roosevelt Dam. 
Connectin Y ith the San Di d Arizona Ry. 
fo: San Diego through the Carriso Gorge 
For Information and Literature address 
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hae oeie Pan-American Bank Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. 
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Fifth Avenues kworite/ ype 


[5 TELLS how you can make your 
money earn 7% with safety by placing 
it in Investors Bonds, which are frac- 
tional parts of first mortgages on highest 
grade property. 

It explains the partial payment plan— 
how to order bonds—how millions of 
dollars of Investors Bonds have been 
underwritten with safety. 


“Whether you have $10 or $10,000 
available, before investing write for 
Booklet No. M-126. 


C@he INVESTORS 
COMPANY 


29 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
ASK YOUR BANKER FOR INVESTORS BONDS 
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$350 and up Wa. DEMUTHso. 
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can see, this animal looks like nothing so 
much as a Teddy bear, a very animated 
Teddy bear!” 

But the encouraging words fell on stony 
ground. With the gardener’s enlightening 
question about the ownership of the dog, 
poor little Shirley knew, was absolutely 
certain, that the puppy was not a mongrel 
stray whom nobody wanted. He was one 
ot Mr. Milton’s setter puppies! 

She would have to give him up! That 
terrifying fact stood out above everything 
else. And it seemed to Shirley that she 
simply couldn’t live without the little dog. 
She had taken him into her heart with all 
the warmth of an ardent nature starved 
through the lonely years. 

Shirley could not eat her dinner. There 
was a queer feeling down inside of her 
some place. It made her take deep breaths 
very often, and it made all the good things 
the cook had prepared that evening seem 
simply nauseating. Shirley didn’t under- 
stand it; she didn’t try. All that she could 
think of was this adorable little playnfate 
she had found and loved so hard and 
couldn’t keep! 

Isabel was worried, and so, indeed, was 
Robert. Neither of them, of course, 
guessed the cause of Shirley’s unnatural 
depression. Both of them thought it 
merely a reaction from the unusual excite- 
ment of the day, and sent her to bed as 
soon as dinner was over. 

The puppy went, too. Isabel fixed a bed 
for him in a chair drawn close to Shirley’s 
own bed. But when Isabel slipped softly 
into the room, a few hours later, to see how 
things were going, the puppy was not in 
the chair. He was cuddled down against 
Shirley’s shoulder, his head tucked in 
close against her neck. With only the dim 
reflection from the hall to light the pic- 
ture, Isabel called Robert to come and see. 

“Got to find out who owns that dog,” 
Robert muttered as they closed the door 
and slipped quietly away. 


p THE morning Shirley was still the ab- 
normally subdued little person of the 
night before. With brooding eyes she 
watched the puppy as he played with an 
old slipper of Isabel's and finally settled 
down on the hearth rug and gave himself 
up to its destruction. 

Utterly unmindful of the rebellion she 
had planned the day before, Shirley 
started off to school as usual; it held no 
terrors for her that day. She didn’t care 
how the girls treated her, or the boys, 
either! Nothing mattered now but the 
little dog. 

There were no hoots or catcalls from the 

roup in front of the School for Boys as 
Shite came in sight that morning. In- 
stead, the group speedily diminished. But 
Shirley didn’t even notice this. 

She scarcely noticed, either, the changed 
attitude of the girls. For the first time 
since she had come into the school they 
gathered around her; for the first time in 
all the weeks she had been there she was 
the center of attention, in the early-morn- 
ing gathering in the cloak-room: How was 
the puppy? Wasn’t he awf’ly cute? And 
was she going to be allowed to keep him, 
and what was she going to call him? 

For a little time Shirley rewarded them 
with glowing accounts of the” cunning 
things the puppy had done. But, some- 
how, talking about him made the ache 
inside feel worse, so, as soon as she could 
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Shirley tried to slip away from the ques- 
tions of the little crowd around her. 

The interest Shirley had shown was 
clearly for the little dog, not for the girls; 
a fact that the girls, themselves, were 
quick to recognize and, singularly enough, 
to respect. if Shirley had greeted with 
enthusiasm the overtures made to her 
that morning probably her vogue would 
have ended as suddenly as it began, so 
peculiar are the workings of even the very 
young human mind. As it was, her un- 
feigned indifference toward girls who con- 
sidered themselves of vast importance 
seemed to them a mark of superiority, as, 
indeed, it was. 

The little group in the cloak-room did 
not stay there when Shirley left. It fol- 
lowed her! Mildred Hoyt, ile fragile little 
blue-eyed girl who had wept over the 
puppy’s mistreatment but lacked the 
courage Shirley had shown in ending the 
abuse, clung to her hand in frank hero 
worship. 

The teachers in the school were quick 
to recognize the changed attitude toward 
Shirley Gilmore. 

“They'll forget all about it in a day or 
two, and treat her just as they did be- 
fore,” one of the younger teachers pre- 
dicted regretfully. 

“No,” said Miss Graham, with wisdom 
garnered from twenty years of association 
with the very young. “No! Shirley Gil- 
more is coming into her own. She has the 
qualities of leadership. This sudden flare 
of popularity wiped out her handicap— 
that is all. She isn’t mediocre—she’ll 
never seem so to these children again.” 


GHIRLEY did not go straight home that 
afternoon when school was dismissed. 

There was something that she had to set- 
tle in her mind, first. She didn’t want to 
do it, but she had to! Perhaps it was mere- 
ly the same instinct that draws the mur- 

erer back to the scene of his crime that 
took Shirley around by the Milton place, 
or perhaps it was some ill-defined feeling 
that, merely by looking at the kennels, she 
could tell whether the beloved little dog 
belonged there or not. 

At all events, with beating heart Shirley 
stopped as near the kennels as she could 
on the roughly laid out road in the rear 
of the Milton home. There, with her little 
face pressed close against a high metal 
fence, she strained her eyes toward the 
kennels and their enclosures. 

“Want to see the dogs?” 
near by called out to her. 
he responded to her eager nod. 
around to the side, there’s a gate.” 

Shirley followed directions and presently 
stood before an enclosure in which a big 
dog with a rich, silky, red-brown coat lay 
luxuriating in the warm sunshine. Around 
her and over her, taking amazing liberties, 
romped four puppies, the exact licates, 
so far as Shirley could see, of he little 
fellow she had rescued and taken home 
with her the day before! 

“What kind of dogs are these?” she 
asked the attendant who had called to her 
and asked her to come in. 

“Trish setters,” the man told her. “And 
mighty fineones. There wasanother puppy; 
but he got out somehow, yesterday, and 
we haven’t been able to locate him yet.” 

“Why—why do—you want so—so 
many?” Shirley’s stiff little tongue could 
scarcely form the words. 


A workman 
“All right,” 
“Go 


When a Globe Showed the Way 
to a New World 


The basic idea that the world was round, that by sailing 
west, he could reach rich kingdoms of the East, urged Columbus 
forth on his voyage of discovery. Suppliant before Ferdinand 
and Isabella, he pointed to a sphere representing a globe, to 
give their majesties a truer conception of his venture. 


From that day to this the globe in the hands of mariners, 


scholars, teachers, in public and private libraries and in homes, 
has given man his truest image of the sphere on which he 
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For the Home— 


A New 
RAND MCNALLY 
Globe 


They are made in a va- 
riety of sizes and a score 
of aya, to meet the ex- 

ting requirements of the 
schoo room library, home 
or office. The: 
new bound: 
countries. Their colors are 
at once artistic and 


Th rices range from 
75c to $625.00. 


Write to-day for ournew 
Free Booklet, “A World 
of Romance.” It will un- 
lock the door to a world 
ofnew adventure and con- 
tains a mine of valuable 
knowledge. It shows 
Rand M@NALLY Globes 


lives. To-day the globes of RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY place 
within the reach of all the findings of explorers, geographers 
and scientists through the centuries. 


A RAND MCNALLY globe, accurate to the last detail, artis- 
tically colored, handsomely mounted, is a splendid feature 
for any home. From it the children gain first knowledge of 
what lies beyond the horizon—what “under the world.” For 
them, its study is fascinating and instructive. To it grownups 
turn continually, as talk or reading touches hither and yon 
over the crusty earth. RAND MCNALLY globes suit many 
purposes—answer many questions—are within reach of all. 
For entertainment and the increase of knowledge it will 
bring, have a RAND MCNALLY globe in your home. 


Ranp MSNALLY & ComMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. L-5 


536 S. Clark,Street, Chicago 42 E. 22nd Street, New York 


in various sizes and styles. 


Mail this coupon for the new booklet, ‘ʻA World of Romance,” which unlocks 
the door to a new world of interest and adventure. It contains also a full 
description with illustrations of RAND MCNALLY Globes. 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY, Dept. L-5, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
You may send me free without obligation your new booklet, “A World of Romance.” 
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Special Trial Offor: Any size Kodak film de- 


de Gt n tain, Pa veloped for 5c; prints 2c each, Over-night serv- 

STOPS SNORING.” STOPS MOUTH BREATHING Se ico. Expert work. Roanoke Photo Finishing 

Sent £3 n approval to an reliable radhi P PRICE, E ha 4 Company, 339 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 
DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., 


labastine 


INSTEAD OF KALSOMINE OR WALL PAPER, 
as apenas beautifies your walls—modernizes your home, 


and conduces to the health of your family. Alabastine is 
durable, sanitary, economical; for interior surfaces, plaster, 
or wallboard—in full five pound packages, directions on package; mixes with 
cold water. All Alabastine packages have cross and circle printed in red. 


ALABASTINE CO., 658 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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Doubled His Salary 
—then Doubled it AGAIN! 


Sounds too good to be true, doesn’t it? 

Nevertheless, it és true—and that’s the wonderful 
thing about the field of Higher Accountancy, once a 
man is ready to take advantage of his opportunities. 
What’s more, many a LaSalle-trained man will zell 
you so—from his personal experience. 

W. A. Twelkemuir, of Missouri, writes as follows: 

“ As a result of my taking the LaSalle course in Higher 
Accountancy, my salary has increased 400 per cent, 
and through your training in Income Tax I have 
made as much on the side in consultation fees as was 
my annua! salary when I started. It has meant a 
tremendous thing to me in mental development and 
financial profit.’ 

Charles S. Jones, of Texas, was earning only, $100 

a month when he undertook LaSalle training. Three 
years later, on the letterhead of Henry & Jones, 
Certified Public Accountants, comes the following 
enthusiastic message: 

“My income is a trifle in excess of $8,000, and I am just 
beginning to grow. I can hardly find words to tell 
you of the inspiration that the course has given me.” 

Samuel Bonow, Head Accountant of the Standard 
Process Steel Corporation, has had much the same 
cxperience. He writes: 

““My income today is about five times as much as it 
was when Is the course in Higher Accountancy 
a little more than three years ago. No one who 
expects to hold amanaging position at some time in 
the future could make a Bi ger mistake than not to 
complete your course in Higher Accountancy.” 


You Have the Same Big Opportunity 


Men like Twelkemuir and jones and Bonow are 
pointing the way to business leadership, , They are 
making good not because of ‘pull’ or “luck,” but 
because of training. 

Why step aside while these other men step ahead 
—to the big-pay jobs? You can train just_as well as 
they! Right in your own home, by the LaSalle Prob- 
lem Method, you can master ‘Higher Accountancy 
under the direct supervision of William B. Casten- 
holz, A. M., C. P. A., former Comptroller and Instruc- 
tor, University of Illinois, assisted by a large staff of 
Certified Public Accountants, including members of 
the American Institute of Accountants. You will be 
guided step by step through every phase of modern 
Accounting Practice — Auditing, Cost Accounting, 
Business Law, Organization, Management, Finance 
and Income Tax Procedure. You will handle prac- 
tical accounting problems lifted bodily from busi- 
ness life. You will be given special preparation for 
the C. P. A. examinations. A 

Send today for our book entitled ‘‘Success Re- 
ports,” showing hundreds of letters from LaSalle- 
trained men who are making good in the field of 
Higher Accountancy. With it we will send you full 
particulars of LaSalle training, together with details 
of our convenient-payment plan; also_your copy of 
that inspiring book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,” all without obligation. 

Nothing is so important to your future happiness 
as real achievement. Will you “put it off''—or 
“put it over?” Mail the coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Laraest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 1133-HR Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 
an X below. Also a copy of your book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me, 


O Higher Accountancy 
Training for positions as Auditor, Comptroller, 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc, 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here; 
OBusiness Management 
O Modern Salesmanship 
OTraffic Management 
DRailway Accounting & 

Station Management 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 
OCommercial Law 
Olndustrial Manage- 

ment Efficiency 
O Modern Business Cor- 


OBanking and Finance 
OModern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 
OPersonnel and Em- 
ployment Management 
OExpert Bookkeeping 
OBusiness English 
OCommercial Spanish 
OFffective Speaking 


respondenceand PracticeOC. P. A. Coaching 
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“Why, bless your soul,” the man chuck- 


led. “These dogs are gold-plated! 


Champion stock—both sides. Nothing 
finer in this country. Puppies worth 
about anything asked for them, a thou- 
sand or more apiece.” 

“A thousand... what?” asked the little 
irl. : 

“Dollars . . . dollars!” the man replied. 

A thousand dollars! Her puppy! Well, 
that was the end. The Allied war debt 
would have sounded no larger to Shirley. 
She turned giddily, thanked the man for 
letting her see the dogs, and made her way 
back to the road. She felt ill, as though 
she must stop and rest a little, but she 
knew she couldn’t—she simply must go 
home as fast as she could. 

When Shirley got home she found that 
her mother was away, and her father was 
not yet back from town. That simplified 
matters somewhat. 

The puppy greeted her with an ecstasy 
that was almost more than her bruised 
heart could bear. She fairly smothered 
him with kisses, then, with the precious 
little warm thing held fast in her arms, 
Shirley went out of the house and closed 
the door very, very softly, so that the 
maids would not know she had gone. 

With tears falling on the puppy’s downy 
head, Shirley carried him tenderly all the 
way back to the Milton place and around 
to that gate near the back. This she 
opened and went in. 


HE had almost reached the kennels 

when around from the rear of the build- 
ing came two men, one.of them her ac- 
quaintance of an hour or two before, and 
the other, she realized with a throb of 
alarm, Mr. Milton himself! 

Shirley did not falter for more than a 
minute or two. Courageously she walked 
on toward the two men, who had stopped 
in surprise at sight of her. 

a | brendit the puppy back.” Shirley 
looked up wistfully at Me. Milton. “II—I 
found him yesterday Some boys were 
throwing stones at him. I—I didn’t—I 
didn’t know he was your little dog till this 
afternoon.” 

“You are Mr. Gilmore’s little girl?” 
Mr. Milton asked. 

“Yes, sir,” Shirley answered. 

“Well, your father and I came out on 
the same train this evening, and we de- 
cided without much trouble that it was 
this puppy of mine that you rescued from 
a lot of young rascals yesterday. Your 
father wanted to buy the dog for you, but 
I told him he couldn’t—that I was going 
to have the pleasure of giving him to you, 
myself! So he’s yours—if you want him.” 

“Mine!” Shirley gasped. ‘Not really, 
truly mine?” 

“Really, truly yours!” Mr. Milton’s eyes 
twinkled down at her in the kindest way. 

“Oh, Mr. Milton,” Shirley’s expressive 
little face was radiant, “‘you’re the very 
nicest man in the world—except Daddy!” 

“«Except Daddy!’” laughed Dan Mil- 
ton. “All right. I’m satisfied with that 
rating. Think a good bit of Gilmore, my- 
self. Jones,’’—he turned to the other man 
—“go tell Simonds to bring a car around 
here at once and take Miss Shirley and 
her puppy home.” 

A few minutes later Shirley, seated on 
Robert Gilmore’s knee, was telling him all 
about it, when a maid appeared in the 
doorway. 


BUY DIAMONDS Dect 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 
of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 

For over 46 years the house of Jason Weiler &- 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to. jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our poate to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser. 

This one carat diamond is of 

fine brilliancy and perfectly 

cut. Mounted in Tiffany 
style 14K. solid gold setting. 

Order this diamond, take it to 

any jeweler and if he says it 

can be duplicated for less than 
$200.00 send it back and 
your money will be returned 
at once without a quibble. 


1 carat, $145.00 Osos. Crey $145.00 


L di ’ Pl; om 

Diamond Ring... $200.00 
Perfectly cut blue-white 
diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy securely set 
in solid platinum ring. 


thesides. Theringis18K | which is richly carved |! 
solid white gold, uti- and exquisitely pierced f| 
fully pierced and carved. in a lacework effect. 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 
l carat . . $31.00 14 carats . $217.00 
3s carat . . 50.00 2 carats . . 290.00 
1 carat . . 73.00 | 3carats . . 435.00 
Money refunded if these diamonds can be purchased 

elsewhere for less than one-third more. 
If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
name or any Express 
Co. with privilege of 
examination. Our dia- 
mond guarantee for 
fullvalueforall timegoes 
with every purchase. 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS’”' 
This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
monds. This book, 
showing weights, 

sizes, prices 
qualities, $20.00 to 
$20,000.00, is consid- 
ered an authority. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Diamond ‘Importers Since 1876 NH 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris | 


You can complete 


High School Course 
In 2 Years this simplified High 
School Course at home 


inside of two years. Meets all noppaa tran 
and the leading professions. is and nor six 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. 


AM 
Dept. H-81-A, Drexel Ave. & 68th St. CHICAGO 


A Gift for a Young Lady 


@ Yvonne holds within her orange gown 

a Peter Pan Fountain Pen, less than 
three inches long, finished with ivory 
trim and black silk ribbon. A most 
acceptable and attractive gift for a 
young lady. She can use it as a pend- 
ant, or Yvonne will hold it on the 
young lady’s desk. Just right to put 
into your purse or hand bag. Com- 
plete, $1.50. Ask for 
No. 4478. Send for 
the Pohlson Year 
i Book of gifts for 
®© all occasions. 


Pohlson Gift Shop, Dept. 10, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


A Mellin’s Food 
baby is a happy, good- 
natured, contented 
baby,—unmistakable 
signs of a satisfying, 
well-balanced diet. 

Let us send you our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
and a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Jack Stein, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Learn Cartooning “= 


At Home—in Your Spare Time G 
from the school that has trained so 


test your ability. Please state age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


A Gift That is Sure to Please! 


tanes Bowl, Bulbs, Butter- VERY lover of flowers 
ly Ornament and H +$] will appreciate this 
TREUE : endid gift. The bowl 
tic green pottery 

2 


develop into delightfully 
fragrant flowers 
Our Gift Book pictures 
thousands of new and novel 
gifts. Write for your copy 
NOW 


at bi l 
THE HOLME 
821 Elmwood. Providence. Rhode Island 


“Mrs. Temple’s little girl is at the door. 
She wants to know if she can see Miss 
Shirley’s little dog.” 

Shirley looked down at the hearth rug, 
hay the puppy was slumbering peace- 
ully. 


“Tell her,” she decided calmly, “that | 
the puppy is asleep, now. She can come | 


back to-morrow, if she likes.” 
Robert coughed hastily to forestall a 


certain choking tendency; Isabel raised | 


the evening paper suddenly before her face. 
“Well, my dear,” said Robert Gilmore 
to his wife, over the dark curly head near 
his, shoulder, “I hate to say, ‘I told you 
so. 
Isabel lowered the trembling sheet. “1 
don't mind,” she laughed. ‘‘It’s worth 
it!” 


The Experiences of a 
Boarding-House 
Keeper 


(Continued from page 49) 


One afternoon, when I came in from 
shopping, I heard the inventor’s wife cry- 
ing. He had come home unexpectedly an 
hour before and, though he had found his 
wife busy as usual trimming a hat, he had 
made groundless accusations against her, 
and had questioned both her and their 
daughter in separate rooms. Now, while 
his wife was crying, the daughter was urg- 
ing her father not to speak so cruelly to 
her mother. 

I called up-stairs and asked the man to 
come down as I wanted to speak with 
him. He came at once, and I told him he 
must not behave in my house in the way 
he was doing. I also told him he ought 
to be ashamed of his unreasoning jealousy, 
for a more loyal little woman than his 
wife there never was. 

“Now see here,” he returned, angrily, 
“I’m supporting my wife and daughter. 
If I don’t pay their bills what will you do? 
Where will you come out?” 

“That isn’t the question,” I said; “but 
I can tell you what Pll do—I’Il stick to 
your wife. I believe in her. She'll make 
good. Now the best thing you can do is 
to go up-stairs and patch up your troubles 
if you can.” 


HE WENT up-stairs, but pretty soon 
his wife began crying again and a 
moment later she called for help. Several 
people in the house advised me to stay 
down-stairs and to keep out of trouble, 
but I went right on up. 

When I asked the inventor’s wife if 
there was anything I could do for her, she 
said, “I’m afraid not. My husband has 
such a queer idea. You know what good 
friends we all have been with Mr. and 
Mrs. Major. My husband thinks I have 
been receiving attentions from Mr. Ma- 
jor, and now he wants me to go to a hotel 
and telephone Mr. Major, asking him to 
meet me for dinner. If Mr. Major comes, 
he says he will know I have been receiving 
attentions from him. I'll never do it.” 

At this the husband broke in, saying 
that unless I stopped interfering in a fam- 
ily matter, he would leave and not pay his 
bill. I told him that I thought the very 
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HE RELIANCE 
is a remarkable 
watch. A lasting proof 
of success in applying 
Ingersolleconomy meth- 
odsinthefinewatch field. 


Outwardly, as hand- 
some a watch as men 
wish—the thinnest 16- 
size, 7-jewel watch made 
in America. Inwardly, 


_as pretty a7-jewel move- 


ment as any man could 
ask. It has the same 
solid bridgeconstruction 
you find in expensive 
watches. A thorobred, 
and looks it. 


Your dealer can show 
you a complete line of re- 
liable Ingersoll watches, 
priced from $1.50 to $9. 
INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Ingersoll Yankee 150 


VERYONE should have a 


Yankee—the sturdy, reason- 


able, reliable, best-known watch. 


Nearly everyone has. 
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Today more than 150,000 families are saving time and 
money by doing their Gift Shopping by mail, at the fam- 
ous old Salem house of Daniel Low & Co., established 
more than half century ago. 

You, too, can save time and money by shopping in the 
Daniel Low 168 page “Gift Book™” sent free on request. 
It illustrates and describes hundreds of unusual gifts, re- 
markable for their variety. good taste and value. 


14k gold, set with 2 genuine sapphires. _ 
3 al value at È 
10.00 € 4 
p aora 
Auto Key 


An exception- 


B4992 Solid white gold.cuff links, 
now the correct style. Handsome 
engine-turned design. Special 5.00 


Sewing Roll 
attractive colored leather, with pa- 
per of needles, thimble, 3 spools of 
cotton. 5in. long L669 1. 


Auto License 
Carry your auto license 
with your car key. 
This new key case has 
a pocket for license. 
L883 Genuine black 
or brown cowhide 1.00 


“The Sheik” 
with saucy 
wooden head 
tops, a 244 inch 
bottle of the 
famous “Sheik” 
perfume N163 
-90 2 for 1.75 


ae 

F60 Two for 1.00 
Dutch silver reproduc- 
tion, diam. 6 in., heavily 
silver plated on copper. 
felt back, useful under 
teapots, hot dishes, vases. 
Most exceptional value, 


Writing Case 5 
R664 Fine black leather 350 Prism Candlesticks 
With pad note paper, pen loop, Z537 5.00 pr. 1034 in. high. 
address book, lock and key. Mahogany finish with 
Pockets for STATIONERY, ENVEL- white. glass holders for 
OPES, POSTALS, CARDS, STAMPS candles, and $ cut prisms. 


“Old Fashioned Flower Girl” 

Charming new wrapping for your Christmas gifts. 25 
sheets of silky rose tissuc, 250 feet Japanese tape to match, 
6 Flower Girl cards 1.30 Send for Greeting Card Folder,” 
just full of delightful ideas for Doing Up your Christmas 
Gifts Differently. 

Send coupon or post card today for the “Gift Book.” Use 
it Christmas and all the year. See how easy it is to order 
from its 168 pages— 


Diamonds Table Silver Gold Jewelry 
Warches Toilet Silver Dutch Silver 
Leather Goods Novelties Stationery 


and articles for the home and traveller at the very lowest 
prices for good merchandise. We prepay delivery 
charges and guarantee safe delivery and satisfaction. 


A DANIEL Low & Co. 


204 TOWN HOUSE SQUARE 


\ SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


NAME. 


ADORE aner 


| best thing he could do was to go and that ' 


I wished he would. He went. 

His wife cried after that, but soon she 
said she was almost happy because now 
she was free to take up her life alone with 
her daughter, which she really thought 
she should have done a long time before. 
Though I offered to let her stay in my 
house until she could find work, she de- 


| clined. She already had in view a milli- 


ner’s position in Chicago. She and her 
daughter began packing at once and early 
the next morning they left for that city. 

At noon on the following day, the in- 
ventor came and rang my bell. When he 


' asked for his wife, I said, “You can’t see 
her. You left this house of your own ac- | 


cord, and I can’t let you come back.” 
Later in the day he returned and went 

to the areaway at the back of the house. 

I heard him calling up to the window of 


the room he and his wife had occupied,’ 
Please forgive 


“Sally? Are you there? 
me, Sally! Please forgive me!” 

Twice after that he returned, and both 
times he called the same appeal up to the 
window of the vacant room. Finally, I 
told him that his wife and daughter had 
left the city; but I would not tell him 
where they had gone since they had asked 
me not to. He went away and I never saw 
him again. 

On several occasions, however, I 
heard from his wife. Three years later she 
wrote me that she and her husband were 
reunited. “He has found,” she said, “that 
I can get along without him, but he cannot 
get along without me. “And I am glad to 


say that now he believes in me com- 


pletely.” 
ASIDE from people who would not pay 


their bills, the inventor is the only man 

I have ever had to ask to leave my house, 

but several times I have lost good baseders 
because of lovers’ quarrels. 

One lovers’ quarrel I remember oc- 


curred between a young man, an archi- 


tect, and a girl from the South. They had 


| fallen in love while boarding at my house 


and had become engaged. The young man 
was rather dictatorial and sometimes was 
inclined to start an argument with his 
fiancée. She was very high-strung and 
impulsive, and we noticed that while he 
was more apt to begin their little disputes 


| she was more likely to end them, for she 


had the quicker wit. 

The Southern girl came of a very fine 
family and had had a much better social 
training than the young man. 


most of himself in every way, and occa- 
sionally she gave him little hints for which 
he might have been grateful, but actually 
he was irritated by them. 

One day she said to him, “ Jack, when 
you’re introduced to anyone, don’t say, 
‘Pleased to meet you!’ And'whatever you 


` do, don’t mumble. Just say, ‘How do you 
} y 


do?’ or, ‘I’m glad to know you.’ That’s 
all that is necessary. Then make yourself 
agreeable by taking part in the conversa- 
tion.” 

Jack did not take this little lesson in 
very good part, but seemed to think his 
fiancée was trying to show she was su- 
perior to him. They quarreled, and that 
evening did not go to the theatre as they 
had planned. At noon of the next day, the 


` girl told me their engagement was broken 


off. She packed her things at once and 


She was | 
very anxious that he should make the | 


Follow 


- Banker’s 


Just as the powerful hinges and in-` 
tricate locking devices of the great 
doors to Bank Vaults and Safe Deposit 
‘| Vaults are properly oiled with 3-in- 
. One, so the simple hinges and locks 
| in your own home operate smoothly 
> and noiselessly when treated to a drop 
or two of this great lubricant. 


f e The Universal 
j 3-in-One Household Oil 


| has many daily uses in every home,’ 
lubricating exactly right every light 
} mechanism that ever needs oiling— 
` sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, go-carts, children’s 
toys, electric fans, talking machines, 
player-pianos, window-pulleys, hinges, 
locks, bolts, clocks—and all tools. 


It’s all pure oil, light enough to pen- 
etrate tightest bearings, viscous enough 
to stay in the bearings, working out 
old caked grease and dirt, and lubri- 
|1 cating perfectly. Grritless, greaseless, 
acid free. Ask for 3-in-One today, 
and don’t accept a ‘‘just as good.” 


ail ti lil a 


3-in-One is sold at all stores in 1-0z., 
3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles and 
3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


F R E E—Generous sample and 
Dictionary, illustrating and explain- 
ing all the many ways to use 3-in- 
One in the home, Send a postal 
for both. 


THREE-IN-ONE QIL CO., 
165 L E. Broadway, New York. 


s cCaeoc 
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PEWRITERS 


1 7 a Day soon pays for a genu- , 
ine visible Underwood or @/~> 
L. C. Smith rebuilt Typewriter. qans 
Save $20 to $30 on famous Larkin -N 
Easy-Payment plan. Handsomely fin- 
ished. 5 Year Guarantee. 30 Days’ 
Trial. Send for FREE Book TODAY. 
Larktit Co wc. Desk TAM-1122 
BUFFALO, N.Y. Peoria & Chicago, MI. 


FOLDING 
TEA-WAGON 


Charming for 
the Home 


All steel, Rubber tired. 
Folds compactly, easily 
stored. Saves si serv- 
ing meals or re’ merits. 
Beautifully finished 
to match any furniture. 
Ideal gift. Write for dr- 
cular. 


Fulton Com 
Dept. 81 rd 
Bay City, Mich. 


The Experiences of a Boarding-House Keeper 


Whether you need a dis- 
tinctive pocket watch, a 
sturdy strap model for 
the outdoors, or a dainty, 
beautiful wristlet for 
dress, you will find it 
among the products of 
the Gruen Guild. And 
it will be a watch to 
meet your most exacting 
demands as an orna- 
ment and timekeeper. 


No. R-111—Solid green gold, Precision 
movement, $80; 18 kt. solid white gold, 
Precision movement, $85. 


No. R-112—Solid green gold, $75; 
18 kt. solid white gold, $85. 


At the Leading Jewelers 


GRUEN 
GUILD 
WATCHES 
Including the original and genuine 
“VERITHIN™ 


Time Hill, Cincinnati 


Canadian Branch: Toronto 


= 
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Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan. 23rd and Feb. 3rd, 1923; 120 days $1000 up; 

65 days $600 up. Programs ready. 

FRANK C. CLARK, 408 Times Building, New York 

Have a Floor That Always 
Looks Good 


Smooth, dustless, sanitary, comfort- 
able, quiet, free from cracking, corners 
rounded, easily cleaned. 


Prices no higher than good linoleum 
for kitchens, bathrooms and vestibules 
in homes, apartments, stores, theatres, 


schools and factories. 

Special instructions make it casy to lay 
over old floors or in new building. Name 
of architect and mason appreciated. 
EVERLASBESTOS FLOORING CO. 
103 North St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Fverlasbesto 
F1 
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j went to Washington, D. C. That night, 


Jack packed his things and the following 
day went West. 

Six months later, a man called me on 
the telephone one evening and asked if I 
could tell him where Miss M was. 
The voice was very indistinct, but this 
seemed to be due less to the telephone 
than to the attempt of the speaker to dis- 
guise his voice. I asked who was speaking, 
but the man refused to give his name. 
Then when I said I certainly would not 
pve any address to a person I did not 

now, the man spoke up plainly so that 
I recognized him. 

“This is pa he said. “Please, for 
heaven’s sake, tell me where Molly is. 
I’ve come all the way from Colorado to 
find her.” 

“Why do you want to see her?” I asked. 

“PI tell you just how it is,” said Jack. 
“I can’t get along without that girl. I 
want to tell her what a fool I’ve been.” 

So I gave him Molly’s address, and a 
few days later I received a letter from her: 
“Tm so glad you told Jack where I was. 
He has been to see me, and we’re going to 
be married next month.” 

Almost a year later, when Molly called 
me on the telephone and mentioned her 
husband, I said to her, “Does Jack ever 
say, ‘Pleased to meet you,’ nowadays?” 

“He does not,” she said, emphatically. 


PEEL 


“He says, ‘How do you do? 


MaNY curious things are bound to hap- 

pen when a number of people are liv- 
ing together under the same roof, and the 
thing that stands out in my mind as the 
most curious of all happened years ago 
when my boarding-house was still in 
Brooklyn. I am not sure that this happen- 
ing belongs in the confessions of a board- 
ing-house keeper, but I feel pretty certain 
that it never could have happened except | 
in connection with a boarding-house. 

An old couple, who had once been well- 
to-do but had had reverses and been left 
almost destitute, had been boarding with 
me for nearly four years. They were very 
queer, and spent a great deal of their time 
reading strange books on Oriental reli- 
gions. They were among the most cheer- 
ful people I ever knew, and they always 
saw the funny side of things. Only one 
thing caused them any anxiety: They 
were not at all concerned over how they 
should keep body and soul together in this 
world; but they often spoke of the way in 
which they wanted to be “buried.” Their | 
wish was to be cremated and to have their | 
ashes strewn together upon the ocean. | 
Several times I promised them that, no 
matter whether their money lasted or not, 
I would see to it that their remains were 
disposed of as they wished. 

When the old man’s wife died, she was 
cremated and the ashes were kept by her 
husband in an urn in his room. A few 
months later the old man died, and his 
remains were also cremated. The under- 
taker, whose establishment happened to 
be only two doors away from my house, 
promised that he would see to it that the 
ashes were cast upon the ocean, and I gave 
the urn into his custody. Six months 
passed by and I knew that he had not 
fulfilled his obligation, because one day I 
happened to see the urn standing in his 
office on a shelf. When I spoke to him 
about it, he said, “Oh, well, there isn’t | 
any hurry!” 


in Your Boy 


From the day 
dreamed dreams o 
of yours, soon to 
wondered what his bent in life will be. 


u first saw him you have 
a bright future for that son 
be a man. en you have 
v Con- 
stantly hoping, you are perhaps a little anxious 
because he does not give a sign of any special 
interest. 


Buried deep in every boy there is a hidden 
talent waiting for some trick of fate, some chance 
contact to unlock the door of his imagination, 
some spark to fire his ambition. 


The editors of THE AMERICAN BOY, from 
their long experience and study of boy nature, 
know that “Purpose” is a thing that can’t be 
forced. It must blossom of itself. They know 
that, unawakened, many boys drift into occupa- 
tions where their best never develops. They 
know that nothing is more potent for kindling 
desire and determination to do in a boy than 
realistic stories picturing fellows like himself 
who find an absorbing interest in the affairs of 
men and business, 


THE AMERICAN BOY sstories and articles 
are not just contributions submitted by authors 
with something to sell. They are especially 
written for THE AMERICAN BOY ty the 
ablest_writers after long discussion with THE 
AMERICAN BOY editorial staff. 


These stirring tales of adventure, daring and 
successful accomplishment, surround the dry, 
uninteresting facts of business, science, bank- 
ing, manufacturing, the merchant marine, with 
romance that attracts and holds boy interest. 
They sow the seed of desire to do something 
surpassingly well. They teach the realities of 
life, the hardships and problems to be met and 
overcome, that success and advancement are 
only won by self-sacrifice, diligence, high ideals 
of honor, clean thinking and acting. 


Many and many of THE AMERICAN BOY'S 
half million loyal readers have gained from its 
fascinating stories and authentic articles, an 
inspiration that has opened their eyes to them- 
selves and their opportunities. 


Any boy can read THE AMERICAN BOY 
with profit. Every boy between ten and twenty 
needs it. Every boy wants it. No boy can read 
it without absorbing truth and understanding 
of the world about him and the work that awaits 
and needs him. 


Subscribe_for THE AMERICAN BOY for 
your boy. Buy it for that other fellow you want 
to help. Make an investment in manhood that 
will bring ever-increasing returns. 


A year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN 
BOY costs $2.00. Single copies at news- 
stands are 20c. Subscribe for a year or 


leave a standing order at your news- 
dealer’s. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 364, American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send TRE 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the ‘ 
current issue, to QA 
Name... s? 
Address. l 

i 
Ün Site - 
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The American Magazine 


Then one evening the undertaker hap- 
pened to take dinner at my house. Sev- 
eral young men at his table were planning 
a fishing trip to Sheepshead Bay the fol- 
lowing day, and they asked the under- 
taker to go along. He said he was too busy 
to go, but presently, after leaving the 
house, he returned and said that if the 
invitation was still open he would like to 
join the fishing party. He said nothing 
to me of his intentions, but I learned what 
happened on the fishing trip from one of 
my regular boarders who was in the 
party. 

The party had gone out in a rowboat 
and had been fishing for several hours 
when the undertaker said, “I don’t want 
to spoil a pleasant time, but I have a little 
ceremony to perform, and with the con- 
sent of all present I’ll proceed.” 

Thereupon, he took hams a large basket 


| the urn containing the ashes of my two 


boarders. He also produced a small 

prayer book and, after explaining what he 

was doing, he read a few appropriate 

yesa and then cast the ashes upon the 
ay. 

Some people seem to think that most of 
the troubles which arise in a boarding- 
house are the result of gossip. My experi- 
ence has been that, while there is usually 
quite a bit of gossip, it is mostly of a harm- 
less sort. Young people gossip very little, 
but the older people usually pay a great 


deal of attention to what the younger 


ones are up to. 


Ą COOP many of my boarders who have 
come to New York from small towns 
have told me that the metropolis is the 
loneliest place they have ever been in, 
because, while there are thousandsof people 
all around you, you never get acquainted 
with more than a few of them. Neverthe- 
less, I have known quite a few people to 
come to New York because they were 
lonely in small towns. One of these was 
a widow who found that the stir of the 
city helped her forget the recent loss of 
her husband. She said she never could 
have started life over in the place where 


| she and her husband had lived together, 


and that just walking the streets in the 
midst of great throngs was a real comfort 
to her. 

Another girl who boarded with me came 
from the West and remained in New York 
three years. Then she decided she did not 
like it because she knew scarcely anyone 


outside of my house and the office where | 


she worked. She went to St. Louis and 


| worked there a year, after which she re- 
turned to New York. 


“T think St. Louis and the smaller 
towns I have known are much nicer than 
New York,” she said; “but three years in 
this big city have spoiled me. I know 
more people in every place I’ve been than 
I do in New York, and I am lonesomer 
here than I am anywhere else. Just the 
same, wherever else I go everything seems 
dwarfed and on too small a scale.” 

As a boarding-house keeper I have al- 
ways had a pretty good opportunity to 
observe how different kinds of young peo- 
ple make their start in life, and this has 
interested me very much. Many a man 
who is occupying a position of prominence 
and power in New York to-day laid the 
foundation for his career when he was 
lixing in some cheap little hall bedroom. 
I remember one young man who boarded 


Serve Bran 
in this inviting way 


Here is a way to make 
whole wheat and bran so 
good that everyone will want 
them. 


A special wheat, soft and 
flavory, is rolled into luscious 
flakes. And those flakes con- 
ceal 25% of bran. 


These are two great factors 
in adiet. You want 
everyone to like 
them. Then try 
Pettijohn’s. It will 
take its place at 
once in your home 
as a favorite morn- 
ing dainty. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


*' . 
Your Mind 
amoni Bipoecenn. Ll pii 
and Concentration Teat, il strated book, 
R . studies— 


ni 
Write today. 


rof. Henry Dickson, Dept. 601, Evanston, Ill. 


Come to Jacksonville, Florida 


for your_winter holiday. No snow, 
no ice. Balmy air, glorious sunshine, 
mellow moonlight. 


Outdoor Sports All Winter Long 


Golf, tennis, motoring, hunt- 
ing, fishing, sailing—and the 
attractions of a cosmopolitan 
city. Write for booklet. 


City Advertising Department 
x 2a Room 11-F, City Hall, Jacksonville, Fla. Cec 4 


5100 a Week 


2 FOR DRAWING <> 
N 


£2 ” How would you like a fine position at 
= $100 a week? If you like to draw, develop 


f r 

WW your talent in a practical way. Good com- 

9 mercial artists earn this much, and more. Well- A 
trained beginñers soon command $50 a week. 


Xi LEARN QUICKLY AT HOME 


The “Federal” Master 
Course teaches you by 
mail in : your spare 
time. No experience #4 
needed. Read “Your 


this remarkable course, “A 
and the success of Fed- 
eral Students. Send 
for it today—it’s free 
for the asking. 


l- Federal School of 
oe Designing 


1442 Federal 
<7 Schools Bldg. 


i {4 Minncapolis, Minn. 
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The Experiences of a Boarding-House Keeper 


WORLD'S 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


You Can Play This 
Popular Instrument 


Learn a tune in one hour. Many 
without musical experience have 
done so; you can too. 


Exclusive features and improve- 
ments make Conn the world’s finest 
saxophone—easiest of all to play. Used 
and endorsed by most famous artists 
a pular orchestras— Isham 
Jones. Henton, Smith, Biese, Elkins 
and many others. Double your 
income and pleasure. Play the 


LD MtMURRAY 


Free 


instrument the big stars choose. Handsome 

Free Trial; Easy Payments. new Saxo- 

Send coupon now for details. phonebook 
C. G. Conn, Ltd. showing 
models. 

1101 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. Send cou- 

Conn New York Co., 233-5-7 W.47th pon today. 


Conn Chicago Co., an Buren 
Conn Detro:t Co., 2221Woodward Ave. 
Copn Seattle Co., 1609 Third Ave. 
Conn New Orleans Co., 317 Baronne 
Conn Portland Co., 127 Tenth (Ore.) 
Conn Cleveland Co., 1220 Huron 
Conn Atlanta Co., Auburn & Ivy 


C. G. Conn, Ltd., 1101 Conn Bldg. 
Elkhart, Ind. Please send me Free 
Saxophone book, and details of your free trial, 
easy payment plan. (Mention instrument.) 


ke SESE eae 
Street or Rural Route 
a ene 
City... 

Instrument 


| GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Gentlemen:—I am interested in Bunga- 
lows, in Summer Camps and Cottages, 
in Garages. Send me your Book of 
Designs, with prices. 


THE BUSINESS FOR YOU! 


Make and sell Crispettes. Delicious confection. 

Everybody loves them. Can’t get enough. Come 

again and again for more. Easy 

$ to make. .l furnish everything © 

= Raw materials plentiful and 4 

` cheap. Profits “ 
enormous. 


us 


= A 


Quick success possible anywhere—cities, small towns, 


villages. Amazing market—crowded streets; surging 
throngs at fairs, carnivals, parks, etc.; wholesale to 
grocers, bakeries, druggists, and so on. Possibilities 
unlimited! Need no experience. Little capital starts 
you on the road to phenomenal earnings. 


Write—Get My Help—Begin Now 
Others are making money—lots of it. Letters just 
received during this year tell of wonderful successes. 
You can suce too. Start is all you need. I'll gladly 
help you. Furnish everything—complete outfit, materials, 
Secret formula, full directions, wrappers, etc. Send post 
card for illustrated book of facts. Tells how to start. 
Explains most successful methods. Gives all information 
heeded. It's free. Write now! 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
1113 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


with me just after he had come to New 
York from a small Ohio town to take a job 
with a steamship company at seventeen 
dollars a week. His little hall bedroom, 
with board, cost him seven dollars a week. 

At the end of three years he had a 
pretty fair salary and a position of con- 
siderable responsibility, but he kept on 
living in the same little room, because, 
he said, it was all he needed, as he spent 
so many evenings at his office, and gener- 
ally when he did not work evenings he 
went to the library. 

He stayed in the same room for ten 
years, and at the end of that time he mar- 
ried a girl he had met in my house. He 
had saved enough so that they could have 
started out together in a fairly elaborate 
home, but, instead, they took a small 
four-room apartment at a very low rental. 
To-day they have a house in the city and 
a country place, and the man has become 
second in charge of one of the biggest 
shipping corporations in the country at a 
salary of thirty-five thousand dollars a 
year. . 


SOME young men who come to New 
York do not settle down in this seri- 
ous fashion at the very start, but this is 
not always an indication that they are 
comingout badly in the end. I have known 
somé young men who spent their time fool- 
ishly at first to develop surprising qualities 
after they had had a little experience. 

Years ago a fine young fellow came to 
board at my house, and I suspected from 
the very first that he was in trouble. At 
the end of the week he told me what was 
the matter. He had come to New York 
with eight hundred dollars which he had 
saved while working as a railroad employee 
in a small town in Illinois. At home he 
had advanced rapidly, and his people had 
wanted him to stay there where his pros- 
pects were sure. Feeling confident that he 
could make his way in New York just as 
rapidly as at home, he had got together 
all his savings and started on his venture 
in the big city. He really believed New 
York was going to be the scene of his bril- 
liant and easy triumphs. 

Before looking about for a job, he de- 
cided, he ought to get well acquainted with 
the city. So he went to one of the most 
fashionable Broadway hotels. He spent 
his money freely and made friends easily. 
He won some money gambling on horse 
races, but all that and several hundred 
dollars more he lost in the stock market. 
Pretty soon he had to pawn his diamond 
studs, his ring and stickpins, and finally 
all his winter clothes. When he came to my 
house, he had only thirty dollars in cash. 

I advised him to go home and get back 
his job if he could. “I can’t do that,” he 
said, “for I’ve told all my friends how won- 
derfully well I’m doing here. They think 
I’ve got to the top of the world already, 
and now I’ve got to make good.” 

Three weeks went by and he had found 
no job that suited him. Then I told him 
that if he would go out and hunt for a job 
and promise me to take the first one that 
offered, no matter what it was, I would 
let his board bill run until he was able to 
pay me out of his wages. That night he 
came home with a job. 

He had applied for work at a depart- 
ment store. The manager, who was in 
need of help, had asked him what he 
knew most about. My young boarder had 


For you—the center of your 
Home 


For us—Mantel C-617 


Mantel C-617 is a brutal way of designating 
such a beautiful, human thing as the mantel 
above. We do not think of it as a number but 
as a vital part of your home. We want you to 
think of it that way, too, but also to think of 
it as an example of Curtis Woodwork of 
standard size and design. 

You can see that in the quality of the wood. 
used, in the excellence of the design followed, 
in the exactness of the workmanship, this stand- 
ard mantel C-617 is worthy of any home. 

Yet, because it is so standard that we can 
designate it by a number, you will find it rea- 
sonable in cost, its excellence considered. This 
is due to standardized manufacturing and large 
production. 

This mantel is but one of eight widely vary- 
ing designs that Curtis dealers can supply you. 
You can see them all in the big catalog at the 
dealer’s. If you do not know the Curtis dealer 
in your town write us for his name. 

You can see in the catalog, too, many other 
articles of woodwork, beautiful and convenient. 

There are sideboards and corner cupboards. 
You'll delight in the dining alcoves, built-in 
kitchen dressers, work tables, ironing boards 
in wall cabinets, linen cases, medicine cabinets, 
built-in dressing tables, built-in tray cases and 
other comfort-giving, labor-saving features. 
Then, of course, there’s great variety of doors, 
sash, frames and moldings. All with quality 


assured by the Curtis trade mark. 


URTI 


WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home’? 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
Clinton, Iowa 
Maintained by the Curtis manufacturing 
and distributing plants at: 

Clinton, Iowa; Sioux City, Iowa; Detroit, Mich.; 

Oklahoma City, Okla.; Wausau, Wis.; Chicago, LI1.; 

Lincoln, Neb.: Minneapolis, Minn.; Topeka, Kans. 

Sales oMces at Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore 
= oe oe eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee 
The Curtis Companies Service Bureau, 

Dept. Z, Clinton, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: I am interested in a ... room house and 
enclose or the “Better Built Homes” 
plan books checked below. I understand that books ma 
be returned if not satisfactory and my money refunded. 
(Through Curtis dealers any book is free). 


Vol. VI. 32 homes of 3, 4 and 5 rooms..... $0.50 
O Vol. XI. 39 bungalows............. 

Vol. XII. 39 1% and 2-story houses 
O Vol. XVI. 39 6-room houses 

Vol. XVII, 39 7-room houses 


O Vol. XVIII. 23 8-room houses 


Add 10c for Canada on each volume. 

Exteriors, woodwork and floor plans shown in all. All 
but XI and XII show English, Colonial and Western 
types. Increasingly popular. 
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FOR THE 
HOME 


£MERALIT. 


Emerauites are those practical, good-looking 
electric lamps with emerald glass shades that 
ou sce in use wherever eyes are appreciated. 
ey harmonize with any environment and 
furnish a complete and personal lighting 
service in the home. 


JUNIOR 


This sturdy, obli; ing chap isa real lamp from its well-shod foot to its tilting 
green head. An idea light for sewing, reading or study. The base contains 
a strong clamp that fastens to a chair, table or bed. Just the light for those 
dark corners the big lights don’t reach. Every home needs a Junior. Twelve 

. inches high—in brass and other finishes. 


BED LAMP—0615 M 


Do You Read in Bed? Then enjoy real. 
reading comfort with an Emeralite 
Bed Lamp. The Light that is right. 


Stands, Hangs or ae , 
Clamps inya heré, Brass $7.50 Bronze $8.00 
EMERALITE 
Junior 
Brass $6.00 
Bronze 6.50 


Emeralite Bed Lamps are easily adjusted in any position to 
any wood or metal bed—felted for furniture protection—sub- 


stantially constructed of best materials, neat in appearance and 
will last a lifetime. 

All models have a dimming attachment giving four changes 
of light. i 


Ideal for sick rooms or as a night light. 


FLOOR LAMP— 0660 


You will enjoy the sociability of this chair-side lamp. A 
detachable screen on the emerald glass shade changes ordinary 
electric light into soft daylight that eliminates eye strain. A 
perfect light for reading or sewing. 

Telescoping stem is adjustable from 22 to 52 inches. 


heavily weighted. Nine foot cord enters at base. 
-o DESK LAMP— 8734 B 
Desk Lamp 8734 B 


Every well-appointed home has a den and desk. Nothing 
could be more suitable or practical than an Emeralite 
Brass $12.00 for this and many other uses in the home. 
Bronze 13.00 Emeralite Desk Lamps are fitted with a daylite attach- 
ment furnishing the light designed by Nature for the eyes. 
Genuine Emeralites are branded. Look for the name Emeralite. It 
is your guarantee of satisfaction. 
Write for catalog showing over fifty patterns in color. Any Emeralite 
will be sent on approval and purchase price refunded if not satisfactory. 


H. G. McFADDIN & COMPANY 39 Warren Street, New York City 
Makers of Lighting Devices since 1874 


KIND T-O THE 


Base 


Floor Lamp 066c 


Brass $16.00 
Bronze 17.00 
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SHOES ioone 


COMFORT AND SERVICE 
“a ag Mary, 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and | WEAR W.L.DOUGLAS + Douglas reg as 
$8.00 shoesare absolutel .50 shoes for boys, 

the best shoe values ae SHOES AND SAVE in quality,bestin style,best 
the money in this country. MONEY. all around shoes for boys. 
All W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the|It is worth dollars for you to remember 
best and finest leathers, by skilled shoe-|that when you buy shoes at our stores 
makers, all working to make the best shoes| YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 

for the price that money can buy. The quality| No matter where you live, shoe dealers can 
is unsurpassed. The smart styles are the| supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. They 
leaders in the fashion centers of America.| cost no more in San Francisco than they do 
Only by examining them can youappreciate|i, New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal quality Douglas shoes with the name and retail 
cannot be bought elsewhere at anywhere price stamped on the sole. Do not take a 
near our prices. substitute and pay extra profits. Order 


W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all of our direct from the factory >e is saan 
110 storesat factory cost.Wedo not make one YU, Write far Douglas “Shoe Co, 
cent of profit until the shoes are sold to you. 144 Spark St., Brockton,Mass. 


always spent a great deal of money on his 
dress, so he said he was an expert on 
“clothes.” More or less the manager 
seemed to take him at his word, for he 
pave him a place during a special sale 
ehind a counter where he was to sell 
ladies’ balbriggan underwear at a dollar 
a suit.. 

When the manager asked my young 
boarder what salary he would expect for 
this work, he said he would be satisfied 
with fifty dollars a week. The manager 
offered him seven dollars and a half, and 
he took it. 

Selling underwear was not very pleasant 
for him, but he remained there until the 
sale was over. Then he asked to be trans- 
ferred to the tobacco department. His 
request was granted and he was given 
nine dollars a week. 

The experiences he, had had so far 
seemed to have sobered him a great deal. 
He did not care much for his job behind 
the tobacco counter, but he kept it while 
he was looking around for something bet- 
ter. At the end of a few months I told his 
experience to the Eastern passenger agent 
of a big railway company who was board- 
ing at my house and he offered the young 
man a position as mail clerk for forty dol- 
lars a month. He took this, and within a 
year was advanced considerably in salary 
and responsibility. Not long ago he came 
to see me, and thanked me for what I had 
done for him when he was a “ foolish kid,” 
as he said. He has not actually got to the 
top of the world yet, but he has proved 
himself to be a steady, worth-while young 
man. To-day he has a position with a 
very promising future in one of the im- 
portant departments of the railroad where 
he started as mail clerk. 


Mer people look on a boarding-house 
as a temporary stopping place until 
they have a home of their own. I used to 
think I knew a man who was an exception 
to this. He was a little over forty and had 
become very set in his ways and was known 
as a confirmed bachelor. Nothing that he 
said or did ever suggested that he wanted a 
home. He had been boarding with me for 
six years, when I noticed a great change. 
He began to sing and to go out two or 
three evenings a week. He acted just like 
a boy, but I never suspected that he was 
in love. 

One evening as he passed me in the hall 
he said, jestingly, “I’ve been wondering 
whether I Mould go to the seashore to 
spend the summer or whether I should 
get married. What do you think?” 

I was so surprised that at first I could 
say nothing. Then I told him that it all 
depended on whether or not he had met 
the right girl. 

“Tve met her, all right,” he said; “and 
P’ll tell you how it happened. I was intro- 
duced to her at a church sociable, and 
later she invited me to tea. That evening, 
when: I got to her house, she said, ‘You’re 
to come right out in the kitchen and help 
me get supper.’ She put on her apron, and 
while she made the salad I had to wash 
the lettuce. It seemed ‘awfully good fun 
to me. My! She did look pretty in that 
apron.” 

Then I asked this bachelor what made 
him think she was the right girl, and he 
said, ‘‘She’s just like myself. She wants a 
home more than anything else in the 
world.” 
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There’s No Fool 
Like an Old Fool 


(Continued from page 33) 


tie gave an air almost of jauntiness. He | 


turned this way and that, looking at him- 
self from every angle, then, with a feeling 
akin to awe toward the handsome stranger 
in the mirror and with an overpowering 
excitement as he thought of walking up 
the aisle in church, he went down the 
stairs and out to where Bill sat waiting, 
in the buggy. 

“Afraid the women-folks won’t get 
much good of the sermon to-day,” Bill 
remarked jocularly. 

And he was a good prophet. The ripple 
of surprise and comment began when Pa 

ot out of the buggy; it followed him as 

ie crossed the church lawn and entered 
the door; it passed like a wave behind 
hymn books and hands, as he performed 
his regular deacon’s duty of collecting the 
offering; it broke out at last when the 
service was over into soft buzzing and 
subdued laughter from little groups here 
and there. And if any doubt had lurked 
in Pa’s mind as to the congregation’s 
proper grasp of the situation, it was dis- 
pelled as he stood for a moment in the 
anteroom at the rear of the vestibule, 
waiting for Bill. 

“What do you think of Daniel Marks?” 
came in a woman’s voice. “I declare he 
looks as slick as if the cats had licked him. 
Hes settin’ out! Don’t you tell me!” 

“Yes, he’s beginnin’ to take notice all 
bs He another voice agreed in a stage 
whisper. “Who do you s’pose he’s got 
his eye on?” 

“Hard to tell,” her neighbor answered. 
“Well,” with a sigh at the frailties of the 
opposite sex, “he’s mourned his year, and 
that’s about all you can expect.’ 


FROM that day dated Pa’s period of wild 
and reckless Rving. He left the farm 
and its interests almost entirely to Bill, 
and gave himself up to his abandoned 
course. He bought more new shirts, and 
ties of still more varied and radiant hues; 
he went to the barber’s three times a 
week to be shaved—a thing never dreamed 
of in New Salem, even by the minister; 
he began raising his hat to the ladies, a 
habit he had dropped long ago. 

He went to eal ever week upon Maggie 
Davis. It was plain to be seen that 
Maggie and her mother were both im- 
aie by his changed appearance. 

ometimes he thought they were a little 
too free about suggesting improvements 
he should make on the farm, especially in 
the house. And once they had asked him 
what he considered the farm worth, and 
whether he had reserved the lower vein of 
coal, adding that since his boys were so 
well provided for now by their own work, 
he had no one but himself to think of. 

He always decided on the way home 
that these questions and comments 
showed only a friendly interest, and yet— 
Well, he would not be in a hurry com- 
mitting himself in that quarter, in spite 
of the good cooking. He would look 
around a little first. 

He began attending church on Sunday 
evenings, a thing never done by any of the 


Buy a Williams’ Stick and scratch the 
date on the metal cover... . Note the date 
when it is used up.... You will find 
you get from it an almost unbelievable 
number of perfect shaves. 


It’s Easy To Prove Its Long Life 


F course, the main reasons why millions swear by 

Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick are:—its 
thick-body lather; the way it tones up the skin, the 
thoroughness with which it softens any beard, and the 
glove-smooth feel that follows its use. 


But its economy is important too. You can prove how 
long it lasts. 


Buy a Williams’ Stick and scratch the date on the 
metal cover. Use the stick until it is all gone. (You 
can use the last scrap of it.) Note the date when it is 
used up. Here’s what you will find: 

1. Williams’ is the Long Life Stick. You will get from it an 

almost unbelievable number of perfect shaves. 

2. Williams’ makes the Long Life Lather. It doesn’t dry on the 

face. It keeps moist sd thick until the shave is finished. 


3. Williams’ gives you Long Life Comfort. Your shave is a 
pleasant incident, and all day long your skin feels soothed, 
refreshed, glove-smooth. 


Then save the original box and get a Re-Load. The 
whole stick gives you the last word in economy. Learn 
more about this Long Life Lather. Mail coupon below. 


PAT@ENRTED THE J. B. WILLIAMS’ COMPANY 
Dept. 711, Glastonbury, Conn. 
i Send me a trial length Holder Top Stick in a 


large re-loadable box. 10 cents enclosed. 


Shaving Stick ©- — 
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THE PARKWAY—STYLE M-100 


Among the finer things in life preferred |7 
by the man who cares are Florsheim | -) 
Shoes; their excellent quality and attrac- | 
tive style justly deserve this distinction 


BOOKLET “*STYLES OF THE TIMES’? ON REQUEST 


Look for Name in Shoe 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers +- CHICAGO 


The Florsheim Shoe— Most Styles $10 | 
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. revisea and typed; also sold 

Our studenta sell stories to 
‘ree booklet, “WRITING 
tells how, gives proof. 


National Press Association, Dept.67, Indianapolis, Ind, 


to patentability. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
624 F Street d Washington, D, C. 


OR COMFORT, for appearance, 


for economy’s sake—Iron Clad No. 904 
silk stockings at $1.65 a pair (east of the 
Rockies). 

These beautifully made silk stockings have 
a 10% inch fine ribbed mercerized top—with 
an unusual stretch, pure thread silk leg, close 
fitting ankle and seamless foot. Back seam 
and fashion marks present all the appearance 
of full-fashioned hose. Long wear is insured 
by the high spliced heel, double sole and 
4 ply heel and toe. 

Colors — Black, White, Cordovan Brown, African 
Brown and Nude. Sizes, 819 to 1044. Get several 
p of No 924 (3 pair in a box) from your dealer. If 


he does not carry them, order direct, enclosing remit- 


tance and mentioning size and colors desired. Your 


order will be promptly filled, postpaid. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


204 Vine St 


Pga Story-Writing Taught yiz - 


country people except the wild young 
bloods who came for the drive and the 
opportunity of seeing their village sweet- 
hearts afterward. Pa felt that he had now 
put himself on an equal footing with them. 

He began purchasing bags of candy 
every time he was in town, and offering 
them rather indiscriminately to the young 
women he met. He wore a flower in his 
buttonhole now. Bill, noting the first one, 
grinned wider than ever: 

“Well, there’s no fool like an—” ` 

But Pa stopped him abruptly: “Now, 
Bill, a joke’s aleb but don’t you carry 
it too fur.” 

At the Harvest Home supper in the 
basement of the Baptist church, Pa ap- 
eared, resplendent in his latest and 
oudest tie, intoxicated with his new rôle 
and burning with the gallant desire to 


apen money upon the ladies. He invited 
t 


em by pairs and by groups, with a largesse 
which made him the center of a somewhat 
hilarious attention. Pa was exuberantly 
happy. He ate unbelievable quantities of 
ice cream and teased the pretty young 
girls who were waiting on the tables. 


S° SEPTEMBER passed and the four 
golden weeks of October, and Pa con- 
tinued his openly amorous way. 

On the Jast day of the month he 
broached to Bill the subject of going into 
town that night. Hallowe’en was the one 
night in the year on which New Salem 
forgot its hereditary staidness and reveled 
fantastically. No one on that night was 
held accountable for anything whatso- 
ever. It was as if the old town, through 
all the year in a state of placid and digni- 
fied lethargy, for one night shook its sides 
with laughter before it settled back into 
its apathetic state. 

The spectacular event of the evening 
followed the early application of ticktacks 
to the window panes by the youngsters, 
the patter and thud of shelled corn and 
cabbage heads as they fell, and the 
mysterious transfer of gates, barn doors, 
and other movable property. This cul- 
minating event was the parade. It was 
composed of the young and devil-may- 
care element, who, attired in every sort of 
costume and performing every sort of 
antic, marched down Main Street while 
the rest of the populace lined the sidewalk 
and gave themselves up to the fun. 

In spite of all this, Bill was not en- 
thusiastic. 

“Well, I’m goin’;” said Pa, “an’ Pm 
goin’ to make a night of it. I’m goin’ to 
stay till the last dog’s shot. I haven’t 
been to a Hallowe’en parade for ten years 
or more. Time I was wakenin’ up.” 

“All right,” said Bill, “go ahead. 
There’s no fool like an—” 

“Now, Bill, don’t you go too fur!” Pa 
broke in irritably. 

And Bill discreetly stopped. 

When Pa reached New Salem it was 
dark and the excitement had already be- 
gun. He left his horse and buggy at the 
edge of town—for safety—and walked up 
Main Street. People already were jostling 
each other for a place on the sidewalk. 
Far up the street some torchlights and a 
confused blare of yells and horns indi- 
cated that the procession was on its way. 

Pa worked himself to the curbing, 
eager to miss nothing; he took handfuls of 
corn from his pocket and threw it play- 
fully here and there among the crowd 
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where he noticed certain ladies whom he 
had singled out for special favors; he 
joined his husky shout to the general con- 
fusion. 

At last the deafening discords of the im- 
provised band came closer, and the gro- 
tesque figures began to pass in review. 
There were shouts from one bystander to 
another of: “Thats Abe Hart! Can’t 

ou tell him?” ... “There goes Bill Lewis, 

*Il_bet—there—dressed like an old 
woman!” ... “Look at that one with the 
baby carriage!” 

Pa grew more and more excited. He 
waved his hat; he shouted; he threw his 
handfuls of corn. 

Suddenly, opposite him, a young giant 
clad in a clown’s suit and riding in a 
shaky buckboard drawn by a fat colored 
mammy, caught sight of Pa, and seemed 
at the same moment to catch also a sudden 
wild inspiration. He leaped from his seat, 
and before anyone realized what was 
happening, he had borne Pa off to a place 
beside him in the buckboard. At first, Pa 
made no resistance, looking dazedly 

leased at his unexpected prominence. 

hen the young giant, gripping his victim 
by the. shoulder, began to call out in a 
piercing falsetto. It rose above the other 
sounds; and the noisy crowd, taken by 
surprise, quieted to listen. 

“Ladies an’ gentlemen,” the strident 
tones announced with deadly clearness, 
“this here’s Mr. Daniel Marks, an’ I’m 
goin’ to give him a little weddin’ trip. 

ut there’s one thing lackin’, that’s a 
wife! He wants a wife! An’ he ain’t per- 
tickler—’most anyone’ll do! Young dies, 
here’s your chance! Who'll speak first? 
Don’t be backward!” 


A, HIS face livid, tried to wrench himself 

free. He turned, he twisted, he strained 
forward; but it was nouse. Twenty-one’s 
sinews are stronger than seventy’s. Like 
a vise, the youngster gripped him. 

“Jest see, ies; he’s perfickly tame; 
he ain’t dangerous! I can hold him with 
one hand,” his tormentor called out joy- 
ously. “Right this way, now! Nice 
lively young husband for somebody!” 

And then Pa was conscious of another 
sound. It was laughter. It seemed to his 
ear to sweep along the streets from one 
end of town to the other. And, bitterest 
of all, there was women’s laughter in it. 
It seemed to swell louder and louder as on 
down the street they went, Pa crouching 
in his place, the clown in his falsetto pro- 
claiming over and over again his sentences, 
cruelly inspired to add a telling new 
phrase here and there. 

At the foot of the hill the grip on Pa’s 
shoulders loosened; and, with a spring, he 
was out and hurrying off through the 
darkness. He found his buggy, climbed 
painfully in, and started for home. 

But if his body was bruised, his spirit 
was utterly broken. He knew now, as he 
supposed everybody had known from the 
first, that he had been a fool, an old fool. 

He drove quietly into the carriage shed. 
In the dark his trembling fingers loosed 
the buckles and straps. He led the horse 
into the barn and felt for Bill’s flashlight 
that lay inside the door. There was some- 
thing comforting about the familiar quiet 
of the big place: the soft munching of the 
cows; the sleepy movements of the 
horses; the smell of the hay! 

He slipped the harness from the horse 


In every man’s life there is one Big Moment when he makes the 


decision that robs him of success—or leads on to fortune. 


Your One Chance to 


Eam The Biggest Money 
of Your Life 


AVE you ever considered why our 

richest men come from our poorest 

boys? Isn’t it a strange thing that it 
is almost invariably a young fellow who starts 
life without a cent in the world, without edu- 
cation, without influential friends—in short, 
without one single solitary advantage—who 
accumulates millions of dollars? Isn't it a 
miracle that inside of a comparatively few 
years a man can rise from abject poverty to 


fabulous wealth? 


Astonishing, certainly—but more important, it is 
wonderfully inspiring. For it means that no man need be 
held down by circumstances. Once he knows the “ mil- 
lionaire’s secret,” he can put it into operation regardless 
of all obstacles. His fancied handicaps simply vanish 
into thin air. He suddenly finds that everything he 
touches turns to gold—money flows in npon im—for- 
tune showers him with its favors. Everything he wants 
seems to come to him just as surely and easily as day 
comes after night. 


The Secret That Makes Millionaires 


But millionaires are not the only ones who 
use this secret. It has made every great man 
of history. Think of Napoleon—an unknown 
Corsican soldier in the ranks—then suddenly 
startling the world with his meteor-like rise, 
overthrowing empires, reshaping the destinies 
of nations! 

What is this amazing secret that can work 
such wonders? It is just this: The thing 
behind all big achievement, whether in business, 
political or military life is Opportunity. The 
man who wins is the man who sees his oppor- 
tunity and seizes it. The man who never rises 
above the rut is the man who lets his oppor- 


tunity pass. 

To every man there comes one BIG opportunity— 
the golden chance of his life. And in the moment he 
decides for or against that opportunity—whether he will 
seize it or let it pass—he decides the whole future course 
of his life. 

How often you hear a man say: “If I had recog- 
nized my opportunity when it came—if only I had taken 
advantage 8 gi would be a rich man today.” 


The Graveyard of Neglected Opportunities 


The world is full of such men—they plod 
along year after year—slaving away, hoping 
that somehow things will take a turn for the 
better. But their chance for success is gone— 
it lies buried in the graveyard of neglected 
opportunities. i 

n the other hand, let a man see and grasp his big 
opportunity—no matter how obscure he may be, how 
poor, how lacking in advantages—and his sudden rise to 
success will astonish the world. 

d the life of any millionaire and you will find 
this to be so. 


This very minute you may be face to face 
with your BIG opportunity—your one chance 
to earn the biggest money of your life! Right 
now your decision may mean the difference 
between a life of plodding, routine work at 
low pay and a career of inspiring success and 
magnificent earnings. . 


Choose Between Low Pay and Magnificent Earnings 

Now you are offered the very opportunity that has 
made other men rich, that has brought them more money 
than they ever dreamed of earning. 

It is the same opportunity that lifted Warren Hartle 
of Chicago out of a job in the railway mail service, 
where in ten years he had never gotten beyond $1,600 a 
year, and landed him in a $10,000 a year job. It 
jumped Charles Berry of Winterset, Iowa, from $60 a 
month as a farmhand, to $1,000 a month. It brought to 
C. W. Campbell, of Greensburg, Pa., a clerk on the 


.failroad, a position that paid him $1,562 in thirty days. 


These men and hundreds more have found their Big 
Opportunity in the wonderful field of Salesmanship. They 
are all Master Salesmen now. They are earning the big- 
gest money of their lives—more than they ever thought 
possible—they are engaged in the most fascinating work 
in the world—they are independent, come and go as 
they please—they meet big men—every minute of the 
day is filled with thrilling variety. 

Your Bi Opportunity may be here, too, in the wonder 
field of Safest aship, Perhaps you say you have never 
even thought of becoming a Salesman. But before you 
decide one way or the other, examine the facts for your- 
self. See what Salesmanship offers you—why it is the 
best paid of all vocations—why there is no limit to what 
you may earn. Read the amazing proof that no matter 
what you are doing now, you can quickly become a 
Master Salesman in your spare time at home—read how 
the National Salesmen’s Training Association in its 
nation-wide search for men to fill the great need for 
Salesmen, has devised a wonderful system that reveals 
to you every Secret of Selling. See how this famous 
organization helps you to a good position in the line of 
Selling you are best fitted for. 

The opportunity that the N. S. T. A. offers you may be 
your one chance to earn the biggest money of your life, 
as it has been for hundreds of others. But whatever 
you do, don’t pass it by without getting the facts. 
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How Sundstrand reached 
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Adding Machine Efficiency 


JRYSINESS moves swiftly. It is 
because Sundstrand has moved 
swiftly with business that Standard 
Oil Co., Sears Roebuck & Co., Inter- 
national Harvester Co., and many 
other leaders use 15 to 100 Sund- 
strands each. 

Sundstrand’s brilliant record in- 
cludes the perfection of simple 10-key 
operation and a logical, natural key- 
board. This permits greater speed 
and saves lost hand motion. Sund- 
strand developed light weight, ideal 
shape and convenient size. You com- 
fortably carry it to any desk or job. 
Sundstrand originated complete one- 
hand control. Your left hand is al- 
ways free to follow figures or turn 
checks. 

Sundstrand also developed auto- 
matic column selection—originated 
better correction facilities—perfected 
simple, rapid multiplication and vis- 
ible writing. 

These and other Sundstrand features are 
today widely discussed. Their complete suc- 
cess is now conceded. That they establish 
new standards is proved beyond question. 
“The re-orders tell the story.” 

Let us show you. Write for free book and 
leaflet—‘‘Testimony.”’ 

Sundstrand Adding Machine Co. 
Rockford, Illl., U. S. A. 
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and attempted to hang it on the great nail 
in the corner. There was a clumsy mass 
of other unused harness there and the nail 
was high. Pa’s aching shoulders refused 
to give their usual lift. His fingers 
fumbled and all the pieces came tumbling 
down at his feet. Pa began laboriously to 
pick them up, one by one. As he did so 
his eye fell upon an object that stood on 
the ledge behind the harness. It was 
covered with a year’s dust, but he knew 
it. It was Ma’s little old lantern! 

He took it down and shook it gently. 
Ma probably had left it there the last time 
she had been at the barn. He turned it 
round and round. She had bought it at a 
sale just after they were married. It had 
been old then, but she had clung to it all 
her life, in spite of Pa’s raillery. 

It was by its light that she used to make 
her nightly pilgrimage from bed to bed 
when the children were little. It was al- 
ways in her hand when she went to the 
cellar after dark, or when she came out on 
winter evenings to help with the milking. 
He could see her standing in the doorway, 
holding up its light for him on nights that 
he was belated in getting back from town. 

And as he looked at it now, something 
like peace came over him, as if the little 
lantern had once more been lighted to 
greet him. The strange nightmare of the 
past months dropped from him. He knew 
now that all his old heart craved was to 
live qaray on in the old place just as he 
was doing, for a few more years—it might 
be very few—and then slip away and join 
Ma, wherever she was. And she would be 
waiting for him, somewhere! Even if he 
had made a fool of himself, Ma would 
somehow understand and forgive him. 
ae always had. She never had failed 
him. 


E HELD the old household god tightly 

in his hand as he went up the walk. 
He remembered Ma had asked him often to 
mend the wickholder and he never had 
done it. He would do it now, to-night. 
He stopped in the kitchen long enough to 
get a small screwdriver from a drawer, 
then went on into the sitting-room and 
seated himself at the table. Bill was 
dozing in his chair. He roused up and 
glanced at the clock. 

“What you back so soon for? I thought 
you was goin’ to make a night of it!” he 
commented. 

“I did,” said Pa grimly. 

Bill walked over to the table. . “What 
you got there?” 

“Its Ma’s lantern. I’m fixin it.” 

Bill watched him curiously for a mo- 
ment and then his eyes fell upon Pa’s 
coat. It was rent at every seam. 

“Well PIl be dad-busted!” he ex- 
claimed. “You look as if you’d been in 
the p’rade yourself.” 

ef ain't sayin’ I wasn’t,” said Pa laconi- 
cally. No use to add details. Bill would 
hear them all the next time he went to 
town. 

Bill walked back to his chair. He 
watched Pa suspiciously for several mo- 
ments, then he spoke: 

“Well, all I’ve got to say is, there’s no 
fool like an—” 

He stopped cautiously, still eying Pa. 

Pa picked up his screwdriver. “Go on,” 
he said calmly, as he squinted into the 
lantern. “I guess you might as well 


162B finish it.” 
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IN YOUR FEET “OY 


Cananyone hopeto be truly 
HAPPY with portions of 
one’s body IN PRISON? 


“Shoes of stiff, unnatural construc- 
tion ‘not only imprison the FEET, 
but impose a continual penalty of 
fatigue, deadened circulation and 


disorganization upon the entire 
posal and nervous structure, 
rom the ground up. 


That is why your next shoes should be a 
pair of handsome “Ground-Grippers”’ 
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You Should Know About Your Feet.” 
IT’S FREE! 
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LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Washington, D. C. 
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RADIO RECEIVING SETS 
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in music, market reports, time signals.etc., from 
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us for important Bulletin describing this sensational 
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CLAPP-EASTHAM COMPANY 
Oldest, Largest Mfrs. of Radio Material Exclusively 
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studied wayside flowers or trees or weeds 
Sometimes were silent a whole afternoon, 
thinking their own thoughts—finding out 
afterward that those thoughts had been 
identical. I think, from what she said, 
that theirs was really an unusually close 
union, though perhaps not. 

“After the biby came, Linda wasn’t so 
well. She had to give up the country trips 
for a time. Her household tasks exhausted 
her. She wondered sometimes if Cathaway 
wasn’t getting restless, if he shouldn’t go 
somewhere without her sometimes. One 
Saturday old Professor Hayden (did I say 
Cathaway taught at the university?) 
dropped in. 

““Came after that little game of chess!’ 
he said. 

“I might camouflage the kind of recrea- 
tion, but I won’t; because I know you like 
the game, Sanderson, and perhaps you can 
help me find the answer better if you know 
exactly how she felt. 

“Two weeks later the professor stopped 
again. Linda made him welcome. 

“It’s a good thing,’ she thought. 
‘George is getting into a rut, cooped up 
here with me all his spare time.’ 

“Cathaway always seemed glad to have 
the professor go and leave him alone with 
Linda and the baby. A few weeks after 
that Cathaway aid that Professor Hay- 
den wanted him to come over to his house 
for the afternoon. Linda felt a little stab 
—Saturdays had always been more or less 
sacred. But she was not selfish, or didn’t 
want to be, and he had few recreations, so 
she said nothing and he went. 

“Tt seemed to her that the professor 
came very often after that. She didn’t 
mind much. 


“THEN Cathaway announced one day 
—too consciously casual, as she could 
not help but note—that he’d been invited 
to join the Octagon Chess Club. Linda felt 
really startled then; it seemed absurd to 
think of a third intruding into their 
perfect two-ship—or three-ship, if you 
counted the baby. 

“The first few Saturday afternoons 
were restless ones for Linda. But she took 
the baby out for a walk and prepared an 
extra nice supper for Cathaway. They 
started a small tournament at the club. 
Cathaway came out second. Linda was 
as enthusiastic as he was over his victory. 
Then the City Championship Tourney 
started. 

“The second Saturday of the City 
Tourney happened to be Linda’s birth- 
day. Her first two married birthdays had 
stood out like shining, royal jewels among 
the plainer precious stones that were the 
days of the year. Cathaway finished his 
tournament game early, but got so in- 
terested in the other games that he forgot 
to come home to supper. Linda had spent 
a good share of the day renovating an old 
dress Cathaway had liked and she had 
dressed the baby in its best embroidered 
frock, and she had a very festive little sup- 
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aid. 
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per ready, with a beautiful cake and ice 
cream as its climax. She vowed not to be 
reproachful because he was late. 


“And then, finally, when he did not | 


come at all, she crept into bed, aching all 
over at his forgetfulness. When he came 
in he woke her up—she had pretended to 


be asleep—and told her about winning his | 


game. She could not remind him that it 
was her birthday. He thought of it after 
he had been in bed a few minutes. He 
got up and got her present from its hiding 
place. 

“After that, he fell into the habit of 
never getting home to supper Saturday 
nights. He rarely got home before mid- 
night or one o'clock. It made a very long 
day for Linda, used as she was to ıt as a 
sort of a holiday. She sat up for him after 
that first bitter night and listened to his 
accounts of the games. 

“I won’t let us drift apart!’ she kept 
saying to herself. 

“ But there was a drop of bitterness now 
in the cup of her calm happiness. She saw 
it was threatening to poison the whole 


| cupful. Another baby was coming. She 


was ashamed of the gladness of the thought 
' , 

that throbbed through her: ‘Now he'll 
stay with me!’ But even when his glad- 
ness and solicitude were about her he did 
not stay. 

“Other men have other interests; l 

; z or , 

can’t expect him to be different,’ she told 


clined to brooding, it did seem as though 
he might stay, at least once in a while. 


“At first he had said, ‘IIl be home | 


early, dear!’ and she had believed him. 
One Saturday she was quite ill and Catha- 


| way sent for the doctor. 


**Be sure and call me if you don’t feel 
better by night,’ he said. 

“She could not believe it—that he 
would go and leave her, ill, alone with the 


baby. 


“MHE queer part was that he was loving | 


enough, in a way, more, she said, than 
lots of men seem. She got to wondering if 
she was demanding more than was hers by 
right. But when she thought it out in that 


light, she knew that she wasn’t demanding | 
any more than she was willing and eager | 


to give. The hurting part was that he 
thought he was just the same. 

a He came to talk about chess more than 
about his work. That was, of course, 
natural. It was his hobby. But he ex- 
pected her to show an interest equal to his. 

lis own interest in her mall household 
affairs had gradually diminished till it 
was a rather forced thing. 

“She thought many times that she 
would talk the situation over with him 
frankly. She did make two attempts, but 
they were not very successful. She be- 
came confused in trying to present her 
case and he laughed at her—which was 
cruel, though he never for a moment in- 
tended it to be. It hurt her to have to 
talk to him about it, because they had 


| always been so near to each other that 


talking shouldn’t have been necessary. 
“She knew that if she made an issue of 
it, perhaps cried and pleaded a little, he 
would give up the game. But she didn’t 
want him home with her if he would be 
wishing himself elsewhere. She didn’t, 
anyway, want him to give up the game. 
“The baby came, in late spring. Even 
during the time while she was at the hos- 
pital, Cathaway hurried away to the club 


But when she was so ill and in- | 
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Please the Men 


NIVE him an attractive Thermo 
Sport Coat for Xmas—he will wear 
it at work or play, also as a house 


Knitted fabric, looks like cloth 
Often 


coat. 
yet is elastic. 
worn between coat 
and vest. Worn by 
men who don't like 
sweaters, 


For gifts 
“ outings 
motoring 
Guaranteed all vir- 
gin wool—no shoddy 
wool substitutes. 
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good service. 
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ook for the Thermo guarantee in the neck 
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WE TEACH 
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ART 


Meyer Both Company, the largest 
commercial art organization in the 
field, offers you a different and practical training. 
If you like to draw, develop your talent. Study 
this practical course—taught by this widely known 
institution, with twenty-two years’ success—which 
each year produces and sells to advertisers in the 
United States and Canada over ten thousand 
commercial drawings. Who else could give you 
so wide an experience? Commercial art is a 
business necessity —a highly paid, intensely 
interesting profession, equally open to 
men and women. Home study instruc- 
tion. Get facts before you enroll in any 
school. Write for our illustrated book, 
“YOUR OPPORTUNITY" '—for one 
half the cost of mailing—4c in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCIAL ART 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. 
NOTE:—To Art and Engraving 


Firms: Secure practical artists 
among our graduates. Write us 
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the instant visiting hours were over. 
Linda told herself that she was lucky it 
was chess. That she ought to be thankful 


| he was so kind. That she ought to be con- 


tented with her two beautiful little babies 
and her pretty home. That he wouldn’t be 
so unkind in his thoughts of her if it were 
she that followed the hobby. But her 
heart felt tight bound. Her life had been 
exceptionally lonely before her marriage, 
and she had been so happy in their first 
closeness of love and understanding. 

“After she was up and around again, 
the two babies took all of her strength. 
She got to thinking, against her will, of 
how many things Cathaway could do to 
lighten responsibilities on Saturday after- 
noons. It added to her bitterness. Then 
the university sent him out to give talks 
in interest of an endowment fund. He was 
home only one or two nights a week. But 
he was always there for the Saturday- 
afternoon chess! And he nearly always 
went Tuesday nights, also. Linda rarely 
got out. By the time the two babies and 
herself were ready, she would be too tired 
to enjoy the trip. The thought of retalia- 
tion crept into her bitterness. 

“‘Tve got to make him see!” she kept 
thinking. 


“HE determined to go out regularly 
herself at least once a week. She went 
three successive Wednesday nights to a 
movie, leaving Cathaway with the chil- 
dren; but she didn’t enjoy it alone, and 
she saw that it upset Cathaway, without 
teaching him anything. 

“‘Maybe I’m just jealous because he’s 
getting more out of life than I am,’ she 
said to herself. 

“But it wasn’t that. She could honestly 
say that she never had begrudged him any 
other thing. It was only that this sepa- 
rated them, held them apart. She felt that 
it didn’t need to; that he could still have 
his hobby and his love-filled home. 

“She thought that perhaps she hadn’t 
kept up with him mentally. She read 
more. She read history and travel and 
romance. She liked books. But she was so 
tired when, late in the evening, she found 
opportunity to read, that it was only 
through the sheerest will power that she 
kept awake through them. 

‘She spent more time on her personal 
appearance. She determined to make him 
somehow aware of her. But it didn’t seem 
to make any difference. She began to feel 
a bitterness toward marriage. She looked 
’round on other women, and found them 
like her. 

“I wonder if I’ve really made you feel 
how much it meant to her. I can’t some- 
how put into words the impression of 
closeness that she gave me. She didn’t 
do it with words altogether herself. A 
catch of the breath at a memory, a differ- 
ence of tone, a hurt look about the mouth. 
She made it plain to me that this oneness 
of spirit was life to her, as it probably is 
to many women. 

“But, through it all, she didn’t fail him. 
Somehow she couldn’t fail him. She was 
interested in his chess, in his work, in his 
every thought. She really was interested. 

“Then, finally, she thought of a way to 
punish him. 

“Tf she couldn’t take her physical self 
away from him to make him understand 
loneliness, she could take her spiritual self 
away. She began it one night after the 
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A Big Raise in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, if You 
Go About It in the Right Way 
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their salaries in a year’s time. You 
wondered how they did it. Was it a 
pull? Don’t you think it. When a 
man is hired he gets paid for exactly 


what he does, there is no sentiment 
in business. It’s preparing for the 
future and knowing what to do at the 
right time that doubles and trebles 
salaries. 
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baby had had the croup and she had had 


to fight it alone. She withdrew into some 
inner fastness; she took away her under- 


| standing, her sympathy, her love, looked 
| on Cathaway as a stranger. It was rather 
| bitter amusement the first time. It be- 
| wildered Cathaway, made him question 


her as to her health. 

“PI play fair—an evening of this for 

ever evening of chess,’ she decided. 
er moods impressed Cathaway, made 

him feel she was queer—but they didn’t 
make him see! She probably put more of 
herself i into the game than she realized. 

“Then one April night she came to me. 
I remember the air was sweet with all the 
memories of youth from all the ages since 
the beginning. Probably she had remem- 
bered till she had to have a friend. She 
was pisifully thin; and her eyes—well, 
they hurt you. She told me the story as I 
have tried to tell it to you. She an t 
pretend she’d been right. In fact, she felt 
she’d been selfish and wrong. 

“She came to me because the inevitable 
tragedy had come. She had played the 
game one night—had taken the nearness 
of her spirit away from Cathaway for 
three evening hours. And the next morn- 
ing she couldn’t get back! It had been three 
months when she came to me—and still 
she couldn’t get back! 

“That’sall. Icouldn’t help her—much.” 


J ARLSWORTH stopped talking. The 
fire was gone. The men were in dark- 
ness except for the faint starlight. There 
was something of agony in the stillness. 

Then Kay Sanderson got to his feet. 
He strode, without speaking, out between 
the trees. 

“Have I bungled i it—or is he going to 
have it out with himself?” thought Karls- 
worth. “Anyway, he got it”? 

Big George Martin did not move. Like 
the Parson, he had made his arms into a 
circle round his knees. He sat, hunched 
up, a huge man, even there under the 
pines. ter a long time he spoke, in a 
curiously expressionless voice. 

“I guess Sanderson knew you were 
talking about me,” he said slowly. “Of 
course, I knew. If you’d put bowling in 
place of chess, and music in place of sew- 
ing, and a buyer’s job in place of the 
university chair—well, I thank you, Par- 
son. I had it coming to me.” 

Then suddenly the formality and the 
lack of expression were gone. He was just 
a man, another man, and in great trouble. 

“Oh, my God, Parson, do you suppose I 
can ever get near to her again!” 

Karlsworth, for a long moment, sat 
there dumb. The marvel of the univer- 
sality of experience took away, for a 
space, his almost infinite sympathy. Then 
he found words, some sort of words—such 
as he’d had in his heart for Sanderson. 

Sanderson didn’t come back that night 
to his blanket by the fire. Karlsworth 
didn’t go after him, though he yearned to. 
When Sanderson came, in the early morn- 
ing, he was quite calm. 

“T don’t like to break up the trip,” was 
all he said. “But I’ve got my ticket back 
to the city. I’m going to catch that ten- 
o’clock flier out of Chateauguay.” 

“That’s all right, Sanderson,” Karls- 
eg s face was quiet—all but his eyes, 

were lighted somehow from within. 
e’re all going to catch the ten-o’clock, 
lase 


Mends Most 
Everything 


Crockery broken? Tool. 
handle cracked? Cloth- 
ing torn? A strip of 
Tirro, and presto, it’s 
mended! Sticks to metal, 
china, glass—extra 
strong and water- 
proofed. Nothing just 
like it—a handy mender. 
15c 25c 50c. Ask your 
druggist. 
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Send for Free Catalog No. 52E 
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You Can’t Judge 
a Man’s Mind by the 
Size of His Hat 


(Continued from page 15) 


For instance, suppose you discovered a 
fire in a room where you were sitting. 
Your first reaction would be fear. If you 


are a person of limited intelligence you | 


probably would run away. That is, you 
would do just as an animal does. It 
runs away from danger. 

“But the intelligent person chooses his 
reaction. He has memories and associa- 
tions which perhaps suggest a method of 
putting out the fire. He may think of the 
safety of others—even at the cost of en- 
dangering his own life. And he chooses 
this reaction to the sight of that fire, 
rather than the primitive one which tells 
him to run away. 

“That is really what ‘intelligence’ is: 
the choosing between the ways in which 
the brain may react. Now it is clear that 
two things are essential to great intelli- 
gence: The brain must have accumulated 
a large number of impressions. And these 
are gained by experience, observation, 
and the study of what others havé expe- 
rienced and observed. 

“And the second essential is that the 
brain must be able to compare the impres- 
sions it has received. For instance, the 
burnt child receives two impressions: one 
is through the nerves of touch, the other 
through the nerves of sight. But if there 
was no communication within the brain 
between the cells which received these 
two impressions the child would not 
know, the next time it saw fire, that it 
would be hurt if it touched that fire. 


“CO THERE must be good communica- 
tion between the different areas within 
the brain, and also between the brain and 
the rest of the general nervous system. If 
a human being has these two things—and 
the average human being does have them 
—then he can be intelligent if he uses the 
equipment nature has given him. 

“You know that the brain is divided, 
from front to back, into two ‘hemi- 
spheres.’ They are connected by a thick 
band of nerve fibers called the corpus cal- 
losum. It isa significant fact that in some 
idiots, this corpus callosum, this avenue of 
communication between the two halves of 
the brain, is absent. 

“The brain, in the lower animals, is a 
mere bunch of knobs. It is a departmen- 
tal brain: one knob is devoted to sight, 
one to smell, and soon. But the human 
brain is more unified. There are nerve 
fibers from one department penetrating 
into other departments; so that communi- 
cation within the human brain is perfect 
beyond anything possessed by any other 
living creature. 

“Of course the brain does not act alone. 
You must take into consideration the 
whole nervous system, because that is 
what supplies the brain with impressions. 
If you haven’t an adequate nervous sys- 
tem, or if it is not in good condition, your 
brain does not receive enough ‘news.’ If 
the communication between your brain 
cells is poor, the news you do receive will 
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for Being Fat 


Since New Discovery 


Taking off excess weight by this method is the 


easiest and quickest thing imaginable. It is abso- 
lutely harmless and really fascinating. Almost like 
magic it brings slender, graceful, supple figures, and 
also the most wonderful benefits in healt Weak- 
ness, nervousness, indigestion, shortness of breath, 
as well as many long-seated organic troubles are 
banished. Eyes become brighter, steps more elastic 
and skins smooth, clear and radiant. Many write 
that they were positively astounded at losing wrinkles 
which they had supposed to be ineffaceable. 


How Your Fat Goes Forever 


Eugene Christian, internationally known specialist, 
is the discoverer of this new way to take off flesh. He 
found that there are certain ways in which ordinary 
everyday foods can be combined which will cause them 
to correct your fatty tendencies. Eat these dishes in 
the combinations he shows you and they will cause your 
Present fat to leave—often at the rate of a pound a day, 
or more—until you have reached your normal weight. 
Then you need not gain or lose another pound. Com- 
bine your foods properly, and you can eat Meat, Fish, 
Fowl, Potatoes, Butter, Cereals, Chocolate and other 
foods which stout people deny themselves, and yet you'll 
lose weight steadily. 


Sent on 10 Days’ Trial 


Christian explained his wonderful new method in 
full in an interesting little course entitled “Weight Con- 
trol—The Basis of Health.” This course is sent on 10 
days’ trial. Your excess flesh vanishes easily, quickly and 
naturally. You will feel years younger, and look years 
younger. But prove this for yourself, under our liberal 
guarantee, Send no money—just mail the coupon below, 
or write a letter. 


For Only $ 
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43 West 16th Street, New York City. 
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From Laundry Wagon to 


In 1918 Clinton C. 
Bradbury was driving 
a laundry wagon. 
Through hard work he 
built considerable new 
business for his com- 
pany in Lowell. But 
in 1918 he was earn- 
ing, for his efforts, only 
$23.00 a week. Brad- 
bury was always loyal 
and ambitious. He al- 
ways worked full time 
and worked energeti- 
cally but it was evident 
that “Brad” was in the wrong job. 

The Fuller Branch Manager in Lowell 

observed him and gave him the Fuller 

Book “Out of the Rut.” Mrs. Bradbury 
encouraged her husband to try selling 

Fuller Brushes. He started that work on 

May 25, 1918. 

From the start, with Fuller, Bradbury 
ractically doubled his income. He 
earned real salesmanship. The women of 

Lowell appreciated his helpful suggestions 

in household efficiency through the use of 

Fuller Brushes. 


pak 


District Sales Manager— 
La r 


The Lowell Manager helped in every way 
to improve “Brad's” salesmanship and 
earnings. During the manager's vacation, 
Bradbury ran the Lowell office, and broke 
all records, thus showing his ability to 
manage men. Energy and hard work were 
rewarded. , 


In January, 1919, the Lowell Manager 
was promoted, and Bradbury became 
manager. His previous experience at in- 
structing new men, his hard, faithful work 
and energy enabled him to increase sales 
in the Lowell territory still further. 


In September, 1919, Bradbury was chosen 
to open an office in Brooklyn, which was 
new territory. Again he made a big suc- 
cess and his earnings were now averaging 
over $5,000 a year. As manager of the 
Brooklyn office, Bradbury received the 
constant help, encouragement and guid- 
ance from his district and division sales 
managers, the same as all Fuller Men re- 
ceive. On May 1, 1920, he was made 
district sales manager of the Rochester 
District, with six branch offices under 
him, and—that year his earnings reached 
$8,400. And Bradbury's success is steadily 
continuing. 


The Same Opportunity is Open to YOU! 


The careful training and coöperation Bradbury received is now available to you. 
Fuller can use more Men right now. Within two years at least 50 of these will be 
picked to open and manage branches. . 

Are you ambitious? Do you want to learn salesmanship of the highest type and make 
good pay from the start? Do you want to grow, prosper, and become part of one of 
the livest sales organizations in the United States? Then get in touch at once with 
the nearest Fuller Branch Office (look it up in telephone book), and also write for 
booklet “Out of the Rut.” Address, 


SALES PROMOTION DEPT. 


THE FULLER BRUSH CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Fuller Brush Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 
. Branch offices in over 200 cities 


Write 80 to 100 wordsa minute. Big moncy for speed 
typists, trained by the Tulloas New Way.” Learn in spare 
time at bome 10 easy lessons. cote Huis Many Tuos, 
. ai a book] pupils make double former pay. Send for big catalog. 
Write tondar fon i ee te et you ail. Showa how to train for best positions. Write today. 


Dept. 47-L, Scranten, Penna. THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 1130-T College Mill, Springfield, Ohio 


DRESSMAKING 
Made Easy 


Wonderful new method. You learn at 
home to make distinctive, becoming clothes 
for yourself and others for just the cost 
of materiale—prepare for a on or 
have a shop of your own and earn $25 to 
$40 weekly, Thousands have learned, 


Capitalizing Spare Time 


That’s just what F. G. Persuri of New Jersey is 
doing by acting as Special Representative of The 
American Magazine, Woman's Home Companion, 
Collier’s, The Mentor, and Farm and Fireside. He 
started this work some years ago, and has now built 
up a well-paying spare-time business which nets him 


$800.00 a Year Extra 


“As a spare-time worker at the subscription business, 
I find that around $800.00 a year comes in mighty 
handy—and, in addition, the meeting of a good class of 
people is an incentive to continue in the good work.” 


That is a quotation from one of Mr. Persun’s recent letters. 
The coupon below gives you an opportunity the same as he 
took advantage of. Clip it to-day, and start capitalizing your 
odd moments. No experience necessary, no investment 
required. Your profits start as soon as you start. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 24 A 

The Crowell Publishing Company 

416 West 13th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Please tell me how to capitalize my spare time. 


be incoherent; you will not be able to see 
it as a comprehensive whole. People will 
call you dull, or flighty; you won’t be able 
to reason well; your memory—except per- 
haps along one line—will be poor. 

“It is true, too, that your brain may be 
deficient in some way. This is not your 
fault. You cannot grow more nerve cells 
in your brain, to please your teacher, or 
your parents, or your employers. You 
cannot grow more nerve cells, or more 
nerve fibers, in any part of your body. The 
human race, as a whole, may do this in 
the course of millions of years. ‘Man’ has 
developed a more elaborate nervous sys- 
tem than ‘man’ had ages ago. But ‘a 
man’ cannot add one nerve cell to the 
number which nature designed him to 
have. Ifa nerve fiber is cut, a new con- 
nection may grow. But you cannot grow 
entirely new fibers, or new cells.” 


“DO YOU mean, then, that a human 
being’s intelligence is predetermined 
when he is born?” I demanded. 

“To a certain degree—yes;” said Doc- 
tor Casamajor. “The degree of his possi- 
ble intelligence is predetermined. But the 
important point is that most human be- 
ings do not use, to the fullest extent, the 
mental equipment they possess. It is 
estimated that there are perhaps ten bil- 
lions of cells in the average brain. But 
there are millions and millions of undevel- 
oped cells and fibers in the brain when old 
age is reached. 

“So far as the average brain itself is 
concerned, I think it would be safe to say 
that it would be able to meet even ex- 
traordinary demands. The trouble, with 
normal persons, is not in the train; it is 
somewhere else. It may be simply lazi- 
ness. The world is full of men ane women 
whose brains are practically idle. Haven’t 
you known women who were regarded as 
mere butterflies of fashion, but who, under 
the stress of misfortune, developed aston- 
ishing ability? Haven’t you known men, 
who had been mere cogs in the wheel of 
business, but who, when something 
spurred them to real effort, suddenly 
forged to the front? Millions of twelve- 
cylinder brains are hitting on only one 
cylinder. And in very many of these 
cases there is no real reason why the brain 
cannot be used to capacity. 

“In other cases there are genuine ob- 
stacles in the way. As I said before, the 
brain cannot be regarded as the whole 
mechanism of the mind. It is only a part 
of the mechanism. If all the information 
and all the orders regulating a military 
campaign had to go through a central de- 
partment, the situation would be similar 
to what goes on in the human being. 

“If you picture the brain as the central 
office, the nerve cells of the entire body as 
sending and receiving stations, and the 
nerve fibers as the lines of communication, 
you will get a good parallel. 

“Another important thing to remember 
is that you can set up ‘brain habits,’ just 
as you can set up ‘muscle habits.’ 

“You can set up the habit of fear, for 
example, in response to one special ‘stim- 
ulus;’ or a habit of anger, or of disgust, or 
of pleasure, or of pain. These are matters 
of association and of memory. Everyone 
should understand this habit-forming 

uality of the nervous system, and realize 
that it is possible to control the kind of 
habits that will be formed. 


You Can’t Judge a Man’s Mind by the Size of His Hat, by KEENE SUMNER 


“Probably this is the most important 
thing for a person to know about the 
brain: this fact that he can control its 
choice of reactions. When this power of 
control is lost through disease, or when it 
is not exercised, we get cases of mental 
trouble, more or less severe. What the 
psychologist and the psychiatrist have to 
do is to help the patient to regain his abil- 
ity to choose between the ways in which 
his brain may react. If we can literally 
‘get this into his head,’ he will overcome 
his mental trouble; provided, of course, 
the way is not blocked by actual dis- 
ease. 

“But many cases of mental trouble are 
not due to disease at all. They are simply 
the result of bad mental habits. That is 
why it is so important, even for the person 
who is normal at present, to realize that he 
is constantly setting up brain habits, and 
that he can and should choose to set up 
the right kind. 

“As a matter of fact, most people do 
not even use their brains for thought! 
What passes for ‘thinking’ is nothing 
more than rumination; a mere reviewing 
of old mental pictures. But the highest 
brain faculty—which is that of compar- 
ing its store of impressions and reasoning 
out conclusions on the basis of this com- 
parison—is not brought into play by the 
sort of dreaming which most people call 
‘thinking.’ That does not develop intelli- 
gence! To increase your intelligence, you 
must do directive thinking. That is, you 
must have a purpose in your thought. 
That kind of thinking is perhaps the best 
way of developing the intelligence.” 


“JE THAT is the case,” I said, “give me 
an example of just what you mean by 
‘directive thinking.’ ” 

“Well,” replied Doctor Casamajor, 
with a smile, “I might say we are doing it 
right now, in this interview. We have 
taken a certain subject, we are assembling 
the facts, comparing them, and reasoning 
from them with one purpose in view; to 
find out, and to explain to others, the re- 
lation between the brain and the mind. 

“You might read fifty books about the 
brain, without doing any directive thinking. 
Most people do_read in just that way. It 
does not have very much effect on their 
mental power. They may accumulate a 
little information; but if they don’t use 
the information as a basis for some deci- 
sion, or some action, the reading does not 
contribute much to their intelligence. The 
brain is developed by use. And the high- 
est use of the brain is directive thought. 

“Most people shrink from it because it 
is work. ou doubtless know persons 
who have an unusually good memory. 
They can perhaps quote whole pages from 
books. That’s a good enough thing—as 
fae as it goes. But a far better mental 
exercise would be to pick out some one 
thing and say, ‘Now, I am going to study 
this thing from every point of view; I am 
going to read up on it, if I can; then I am 
going to decide in my own mind what I 
think about it; and I am going to act on 
my decision.’ 

“People who practice that sort of think- 
ing inevitably become leaders. The man 
who accepts his opinions ready-made, 
who does not dig his decisions out of his 
own brain, never gets beyond mediocrity. 
He has a flabby mind; just as a man has 
flabby muscles if he never uses them.” 
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How long are you going on shaving 
without stropping your blades? You’re 


missing something. 


Get a Twinplex 


and know what a real shave is. Twinplex improves 
new blades 100% and gives you 100 perfect shaves 
from each new blade. Sold everywhere on 30 days’ 
trial, at $3 forsingle edge; $5 for double edge blades. 
Twinplex Sales Co. St. Louis, New York, Montreal. 
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FOR SMOOTHER SHAVES 


FREE PROOF 


record teaches you to 
dance in one hour 


All your friends dance. 
Why don’t you? Surprise 
them with the latest steps. You 
can easily learn by yourself with- 
out embarrassment. It’s not nec- 
essary to know the first thing 
about dancing. 

Just slip these wonderful re- 
cords on your phonograph—and 
do as they say. That's all there 
is to it. 


I'll Prove It FREE 


Convince yourself at my expense 
how remarkably easy my un- 
usual method is. For a short time 
I will send my first lesson, including ten-inch 
record, free and prepaid. Try it out for 5 days 
and decide whether you wish to learn dancing the 
modern way. You may then enroll or return the 
record. I have set aside only a few hundred for 
thisspecial offer. You must write atonce. 


WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK 
“The Man Who Makes Better Dancers” 
Studio 71, 4737 Broadway, Chicago, U.S.A. 


since 1880 


r ! K Po me 
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_ patented cover shape and construc- 


_ tion. Most opticians, netrists 


and oculists who know the full 
meaning of SERVICE supply 
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mills. 


weaving looms. 


ROM far-off plantations and farms come great 
bales of cotton or wool, silk or flax to the textile 
Humming machines spin the fibres into 
spidery: threads and yarns that are wound upon 
thousands of twirling spindles and fed into the 
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Smooth and steady power must drive these ma- 


chines to prevent snarls and breaks. 


Even the 


atmosphere must be kept at exact humidity. 


Leading textile manufacturers and builders of their 
machinery employ the dependable and constant 
power of Robbins & Myers Motors to operate 
pickers, spoolers, warpers, looms, humidifying ap- 


paratus and other devices. 


Your power problems can be simplified by a survey 
of what Robbins & Myers Motors are doing for 
others. Upon request we will gladly send a list of 
R&M installations in your vicinity. 


R&M Motors are made for all services; sizes 
range from 1/40 to 100 horsepower, inclusive 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 


Springfield. Ohio 


New Methods in 
Child Training 


Now for the first time there is a scientific 
method inchild training foundedon 
the principle that confidence is the 
control. This new system 
s you how in yourown home to 
correct the cause of disobedience, 
wilfulness, untruthfulness and oth- 
er dangerous habits which, if not 
properly remedied, lead to dire con- 
sequences. The trouble in most cases 
now is that children are punished or 
scolded for what they do. The new 
method removes the cause—not by 


ence and cooperation along hnes which 
are amazingly easy for any parent to 
n instantly apply. 


Highest Endorsements This new system, which has been 


put into the form of an illustrated 
Course prepared especially for the busy parent, is producing 
remarkable and immediate results for the thousands of parents in all 
arts of the world. It is also endorsed 
By leading educators. It covers all 
ages from cradle to eighteen years. 


“New Methods in 

Free Book Ai} Training” (| 
is the title of a startling book which 
describes this new system and out- 
lines the work of the Parents Amoria- 
tion Send letter or postal today and 
the book will be sent free—but do it now 
as this announcement may never appear 
here again. 


TheParents Association \ 
Dept. 911, Pleasant Hill, Ohio £. 
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pasce orchestras are aT tad 

~ calling for xylophone l| | 
players. Learn now, and CR 1 
make big money. Use a LEEDY S 
instrument, like Paul Whiteman’s and ~~ 
other famous orchestras. Professionals and amateurs 
both find absolute tone perfection only in LEEDY 
instruments. 


Sold by reliable dealers everywhere. Send TODAY 
for our new catalog of xylophones, drums and 
drummers’ accessories, mailed FREE. 
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PHONES USED BY FAMOUS 
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This Book FREE 


LEEDY MFG. CO. 
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| “Does too much brain work injure the 
brain?” I asked. 
| “Tt may cause fatigue,” was the reply; 
“but, as a rule, the bad effects of exces- 
| sive brain work are due to what might be 
| called secondary causes. In such cases, 
the person usually neglects things which 
| affect his health: he doesn’t take enough 
| exercise; he doesn’t eat properly, or at reg- 
_ ular intervals; he doesn’t take enough 
sleep. These are the things that really 
undermine his health.” 
| “Is brain work likely to cause a rupture 
| of a blood vessel in the brain, resulting in 
| paralysis?” I asked. 
“No, I doubt if that ever happens. The 
rupture of a blood vessel is due to a 
sclerotic, or hardened, condition of the 
| walls of the arteries. This condition 
seems to ‘run’ in certain families. If any- 
one has reason to think that he may be 
liable to it, he might have the eye arteries 
examined by means of the ophthalmo- 
scope. The blood vessels of the eye are 
the only ones in the body that can be seen. 
“He can also have his blood pressure 
taken. But high blood pressure is not al- 
Ways present in cases of cerebral hemor- 
rhage, which sometimes occurs when there 
is low blood pressure. If the ophthalmo- 
scope reveals a threatening condition of 
the artery, or if the blood pressure is not 
normal, the person should avoid either 
physical or emotional strain. 


“PEOPLE do not realize how great an 
l effect the emotions have on the circula- 
tion. I had a case recently when a man’s 
blood pressure went up from 160 to 200, 
simply because he had an argument with 
his wife! I have seen the blood pressure 
go up 60 points inside of a minute, just 
because the patient suddenly thought of 
something which caused him profound 
emotion. If the walls of his blood vessels 
had been in a sclerotic condition, he might 
have ‘blown up’ instantly: some little 
blood vessel in the brain might have burst 
at a weak spot. Running up-stairs, get- 
ting angry with your wife, or something of 
that sort might cause the break; but not 
ordinary mental effort. 

“It seems to me that the important 
things for the average person to know are 
these: Every normally healthy brain is 
capable of doing work far beyond what is 
usually demanded of it.... You cannot 
increase the equipment nature has given 
| you, but you can develop it by use.... 

[he best way of using it, to develop the 
intelligence, is to think with a purpose... . 
It is important to keep the whole body in 
health, because the brain is vitally related 
to the rest of the nervous system. ... The 
brain nerves form habits; so be careful 
| what kind of habits you permit them to 

form....And don’t boast of the size of 

peee hat! Remember the idiot whose 
brain was exactly the same size as Na- 
poleon’s.” 


IN “Heroes of a Hundred Storms,” 
Mary B. Mullett will tell you next 
month some wonderful stories of how 
the men at our coast-guard stations 
face discomfort, danger, and death 
as part of their everyday work. These 
“plain, common men” have neither 
time nor desire for ‘‘heroics,’’ but 
their experiences make an impressive 
| narrative of heroism. 
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Why New York 
Wanted 
John McHugh 


(Continued from page 37) 


relieve the head of the freight department 
at another place. The superintendent 
then told me that he wanted me to go to 
Lindsay, Ontario, and take charge of the 
freight department there. As this was a 
terminal point and consequently rather 
important, I pointed out to the superin- 
tendent that I’d had practically no expe- 
rience. He replied, ‘You'll get along all 
right. I’m not afraid of that.’ And so I 
went.” 

All this happened within one year after 
young McHugh started work! At nine- 
teen, he had so completely won the confi- 
dence of those above him that he was 
given responsibilities not commonly shoul- 
dered by very much older men. The 
Sriacipal bose at this point was frequently 
away from duty, and the youthful Mc- 
Hugh voluntarily stepped in and took 
charge at such times. 

“When I was quite a young boy,” re- 
marked Mr. McHugh, “I happened once 
to hear a man ask: Where is John Smith? 
He was to be here.’ Another man replied: 
‘It isn’t time yet. John Smith will be 
here on time, if he said he would.’ 

“That made a tremendous impression 
on my mind. It implied, I thought, far 
more than that John Smith was punctual. 
It conveyed to me that John Smith must 
have earned a reputation for never giving 
a promise unless he knew he could carry 
it out; that he was a man of his word, and 
that his word was accepted absolutely by 
those who knew him. I there and then 
made a vow to myself that I would do my 
very utmost to earn the kind of a reputa- 
= for dependability which John Smith 
had. 


“VV HEN I got my first job, I had an- 
other idea in my mind which helped 
me to get along a little faster than usual. 
It is an idea that a great many young men 
of to-day do not seem to have. I said to 
myself: ‘I will not only do my own work 
the best I know how, bue I will learn all I 
can about other work, and try to do 
everything I can for the organization.’ 

“Te was simply by following this plan 
that I was quickly given two jobs instead 
of one, and double pay. It was, too, be- 
cause I had not hesitated to help others 
that I was considered fit to be made assist- 
ant train dispatcher; and, as a matter of 
fact, it was because I had helped whenever 
I could in the freight department that I 
was given my next promotion so quickly.” 

Mr. McHugh now had to learn hat 
most of us chafe at having to learn, 
namely, the value and the necessity of 
patience. For eight long years he served 
in exactly the same position. Not once 
in all that period did he receive a whisper 
about promotion. This, too, notwith- 
standing that, as already told, he fre- 
quently stepped in and performed the du- 
ties of the official in charge of the whole 
force there. 

But although he was apparently mak- 
ing no advancement with the railway 


age of man. 
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company, he was growing and progressing 
as a man and a citizen, and his self-im- 
posed duties and experiences in this direc- 
tion were fitting him to accomplish what 
he did accomplish when he finally made 
his next move. 

Briefly, Mr. McHugh, first, by estab- 
lishing a library for young men and, later, 
by other public-spirited services, won the 
high regard of the citizens. The business 
men found him eager to put himself out 
in order to hasten the delivery or the ship- 
ment of their traffic consignments. The 
civic authorities gradually began to find 
in him a wholesome influence in the city’s 
activities. And many mothers felt grate- 
ful to him for guiding the thoughts and 
the footsteps of their sons into studious 
habits and the right kind of environment 


` during their hours of leisure. 


i secure his services at any time. 


ATURALLY, when Mr. McHugh | 


made up his mind to seek new fields, he 
was showered with sincere letters of good 
wishes and with testimonials galore. He 
diagnosed the young, virile, progressive 
Middle West, rich in potentialities, as a 
promising field for an ambitious, robust, 
willing-to-work young man. He further 
reasoned that money is one of the prime 
needs in all business, and especially in a 
country in the early stages ahs develop- 
ment. He concluded, therefore, that the 
banking field was one of great importance. 
Moreover, banking had been making a 
stronger and stronger appeal to his mind 
for a long time; and the more he read and 
studied finance and economics, the surer 
he became that this was the line of work 
he would find most congenial. 

And here again the capacity he had de- 
veloped for making friends and for making 
a favorable impression on other men 
stood him in good stead. A financier in- 
terested in a number of Iowa banks of 
small and of moderate size had let Mr. 
McHugh know that he would be glad to 
So to 
Iowa Mr. McHugh proceeded when he 
was twenty-six, despite the offer of a 
much bigger office if he would consent to 
stay with the railroad. 

Here, again, years of hard, unspectacu- 
lar work preceded any notable promotion. 
Starting in a minor position with the First 
National Bank of Carell: Iowa, he was 
moved from one bank to another in the 
same chain. 

One year, two years, three years, four 
years, eee years passed without bringing 
any great reward. pone McHugh, how- 
ever, was too sensible, level-headed, and 
practical a young man to imagine that he 
was “entitled” to be rewarded by a presi- 
dency or a vice presidency overnight. He 
worked, and was content to wait for 
whatever rewards might come or not 
come. 

After seven industrious years, full of 
difficulties bred by the panic of 1893, he 


| received a call to Sioux City, and before 


long won promotion, sheerly on results, 


from a cashiership to the: presidency of | 


the Iowa State National Bank. When 
McHugh took hold it had $357,000 of de- 


| posits; he raised the total to $7,500,000, 


a twenty-fold increase, making his insti- 
tution the largest in that part of the 
country. 

Banker McHugh gradually came to be 
looked upon as a pillar of the city. Edu- 
cation, charity, commerce, agriculture— 
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he became recognized as a leader in them | 


all. Soon his work and worth became 
recognized outside the city. The other 
bankers throughout the state insisted 
upon making him president of the Iowa 
Bankers’ Association, the highest honor 
they could confer upon him. This led to 
his taking an active part in the activities 
of the American Bankers’ Association. 
In this wider field, also, Mr. McHugh’s 
merit as a man and his ability as a banker 
came to be recognized. He was made 


chairman of the vitally important Clear- | 


ing House Section; but when he was im- 
portuned to accept the vice presidency, 
which is the stepping-stone to the usually- 
coveted presidency of the American 
Bankers’ Association, he balked at the 
limelight which would thus be thrust up- 
on him. 

Our giant capitalists, our Argus-eyed 


financiers, our Napoleons of industry, our | 


foremost bank presidents, “are constantly 
on the lookout for brainy lieutenants. 
Carnegie, Rockefeller, Morgan, Schwab, 
and the rest of them have 
uted their success to their ability to select 
able associates. No matter where men of 


| large affairs journey, they watch keenly 


for promising talent. Some of them at- 
tend business conventions „mainly i in the 
hope of spotting “comers.” 


ND so it came about that, unobtrusive 


though he was, this Middle-Western | 


banker began to attract the notice of dis- 
cerning eyes. Just how did Gates W. 


always attrib- | 


McGarrah, head of the stanch, old-estab- | 


lished Mechanics and Metals Bank of 
New York, come to select this middle-aged 
Westerner as his right-hand man? Te 
Mr. McGarrah tell the story: 

“Men who never go west of Buffalo 
don’t have much vision; and I wanted a 
man of vision,” said Mr. McGarrah. “I 
spoke to a Chicago banker, a friend. He 
at once replied, “The man you want is 
John McHugh, of Sioux City—if you can 
get him’. ‘Why can’t I get him?’ I asked. 
‘He has been very successful where he is,’ 
I was told. That certainly did not dis- 
suade me, so I set out to get him, but I 
did not find him very responsive. 

“After several interviews, Mr. McHugh 
said, ‘I’m going home to think it over. 
I'll let you know on the twentieth.’ I 
went South, but although I was strongly 
importuned to stay longer I returned on 
the twentieth, because I was by this time 
extremely eager to get Mr. McHugh!— 


and I knew that his letter would be on | 


hand on the day he had named. It was, 
and in it he stated that, in view of his 
long connection with Sioux City, and his 
various social and business interests there, 


and particularly in view of the fact that | 


he felt he occupied a position where he 
could occasionally be helpful to other 


| people, he had decided not to come.” 


Mr. barge as a matter of fact, had 
taken root in lowa’s kindly soil. His wife 


and daughter were perfectly happy where | 


they were. Life in the Middle West and 
in a modest city possessed a depth, rich- 
ness, warmth, adad they might fail 
to find in the feverish, mammoth city of 
the East. Citizenship in Sioux City was 
many-sided. Within the canyons of Wall 
Street might not mere money-making be- 
come the dominant keynote? Thus Mr. 


McHugh reasoned. 


“The great thing in this world is not to | 
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As a girl, Mother's box of Lablache fasci- 
nated and tempted me. Its daintily fragrant 
powder cooled and refreshed my skin. 

Now, in grown-up years, La- 
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for its purity, softness 
and clinging quality. 
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125 Kingston SŁ, Boston, Mass. 
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know when you are beaten,” added Mr. 
McGarrah. “I wouldn’t give up—and I 
finally got him. 

“He has, of course, fulfilled my highest 
expectations of him. He has character, 
solidity, weight, judgment, personality. 
He is modest and unspectacular—which 
we in this institution like. He is a born 
banker. And he wears well. My esti- 
mate of his work is best revealed by my 
choice of him as my successor in the pres- 
idency.” 

It was in 1915 that Mr. McHugh 
moved to New York, influenced Analy 
by the thought that there ought to be 
opportunities for wider service, for greater 
responsibilities, at the headquarters of 
the nation’s financial activities than any- 
where else. 

Mr. McHugh had not been long in New 
York before the war imposed upon him 
more than an average share of extra tasks 
and responsibilities. The dislocation of 
world finance made it imperative that 
America organize a market to discount 
mercantile bills which formerly had 
flowed to London from every part of the 
world. To Mr. McHugh was committed 
this novel and complicated problem, and 
he set about organizing the Discount Cor- 
poration of New York, of which he be- 
came, and still is, president. The chair- 
manship of the Organization Committee 
of the Foreign Trade Financing Corpora- 
tion was also tħrust upon him, and he 
spent himself without stint in an effort to 
induce the bankers of America to get to- 
gether, coöperatively, to facilitate the 
maintaining and expanding of our inter- 
national commerce, and, as a corollary, 
the maintaining and expanding of busi- 
ness and employment throughout our 
own country. 


ANP now for some of the homely wisdom 
this “ordinary” toiler has gathered 
along the pathway of life leading from a 
humble clerkship to the presidency of one 
of America’s great metropolitan banks 
with resources exceeding two hundred 
and fifty million dollars. 

“Too many men,” says Mr. McHugh, 
“think too much about securing advance- 
ment for themselves and not enough 
about advancing the interests of their 
organization. Think first of your organi- 
zation; and sooner or later your organiza- 
tion will not overlook you. If later, then 
just have patience and plod along. 

“Remember, no man can become bigger 
than his organization. The better and 
stronger and more prosperous you can 
make the organization, the better and 
stronger and more prosperous will become 
those associated with it. 

“In too many concerns, where a very 
large number are employed, you find men, 
especially young men, trying to shift work 
to the other fellow. That’s fatal. Even 
from a selfish point of view it pays bet- 
ter to reach out and help the other fellow, 
doing all the work you can. You learn 
more; you make yourself more valuable, 
and in course of time this will be recog- 
nized by those at the top. The shirker is 
likely to be stunted; the eager, willing 
worker is in line for advancement to still 
greater responsibilities. 

“I have always been a tremendously 
hard worker. A man, in order to succeed, 
must love achievement; not because of 
the glamour of reward but because of the 
sheer joy derived from getting things 
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Remember the good old- 
fashioned mustard plaster 
grandma used to pin around 
your neck when you had a 
cold or a sore throat? 

It did the work, but my 
how it burned and blistered! 


Musterole helps to break up 
colds in a hurry, but it does its 
work more gently,—without the 
blister. Rubbed over the throat or 
chest it penetrates the skin with a 
tingling warmth that brings relief 
at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 

„it is a clean, white ointment good 
for all the little household ills. 

Keep the little white jar of 
Musterole on your bathroom shelf 
and bring it out at the first sign of 
a cold. 


Sold by druggists everywhere, in jars and 
tubes, 35c and 65c; hospital size, $3. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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> €ontrol Your Weight Without 
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< \\ Effective weight control diets, acid and 
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of various chronic maladies. 

À The book is for FREE circulation, Not 
a mail order advertisement. Name 
and address on card will bring it 
without cost or obligation. 
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Why New York Wanted John McHugh, by B. C. FORBES 


A clever patented clamp 
concealed in the base pulls 
out and holds the lamp 
rigidly in any position on 
any object. And shade tilts 
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WONDERFUL BOOK—read about it! 
Tells how easily Storiesand Plays are con- 

» written, perfected, sold. How many 

who don’t DREAM they can write, suddenly 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 
Story Queens live and work. How bright men 
and women, without any special experience 
learn to their own amazement that their sim- 
plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plotsfor Plays 
and Stories. How one's own Imagination may 
provide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 
bring Happy, Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties. How new writers get their names 
into print. How to tell if you ARE a writer. 
How to develop your “story fancy,” weave 
clever word-pictures and unique, thrilling, 
realistic plots. How your friends may be your worst Judges. How 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. How lo Win! 
This surprising book is absoluiely free. No charge. No obliga- 
tion. Your copy is waiting for you. Write for it now. Just address 
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way 125 to 150 words a minute. You can typewrite 80 to 100 words a 
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You learn faster the Tulloss New Way. No previous stenographic 
schoolin ¢ necessary. Train at home during your spare time. Only 
about half usual cost—you will become a far more efficient atenogra- 
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typewriting, for no matter how good you are in shorthand, you can 
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win are free our amazing book, ‘How to Be a Big 
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course or simply speed typewriting. No obligation —write today. 
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done, particularly things that were diffi- 
cult to accomplish. 

“It is hard to define what goes to make 
up ‘personality.’ It might be described as 
the aggregate of everything a man is and 
does—the sum total of a man. It is not 
merely what we call ‘manners;’ it is not 
something superficial; it is not something 
artificial. It is not outward; it is inward. 
It is not seeming; it is being. It is not a 
shell; it is the very kernel of a man. It is 
not the putting on of winning ‘airs;’ it is 
being natural, being one’s self. ‘Truth,’ 
it has been said, ‘is what is.’ So is person- 
ality. 

“You sometimes see and hear the ex- 
pression ‘Business is business.’ It con- 
veys a hard, harsh meaning. It suggests 
that business considerations justify things 
otherwise not justifiable. Now, I can 
truthfully say I have never known a single 
instance when it has been necessary to be 
inconsiderate of my fellow man or to do 
anything in the slightest degree unmoral. 
It is poor policy to try to get the better of 
the other fellow, and that applies to mem- 
bers of a working force as well as to men 
established in business. 


“QO MANY men want to jump into high 

positions without going through a full 
measure of toil and sweat. What they 
covet is not the opportunity for greater 
usefulness that the high position would 
bring. They covet the ‘glory!’ Now, 
when you think the thing leat through to 
the bottom, what is there in so-called 
‘fame!’ Fame, in itself, is not worth one 
atom. Useful achievement is the real 
thing to strive for, the thing eternally 
worth while. 

“To have and to merit the approbation 
of your own associates and the good will of 
those who know you is an accomplishment 
worth striving for. And, incidentally, 
the possession of such approbation and 
good will smooths the pathway to ad- 
vancement toward wider responsibilities 
and wider usefulness. 

“Above all, a man must be Joyal to his 
organization. If a man is not loyal, no 
employer, once he finds it out, wants him. 
And rightly so. + Loyalty must be one 
hundred per cent. There’s no room for 
mixing it with one grain of disloyalty. It 
must be undiluted. 

“What does loyalty demand? Any 
man’s own conscience can and will and 
does tell him that. Happily, being loyal 
to the organization means that a man 
must also be loyal to himself, and to 
everything that is fair and honest and 
decent. 

“If any man finds himself in a business 
where he cannot exercise these ordinary 
elemental qualities, then let him get out 
of it—the quicker the better. To win you 
must play fair—but play with all the 
strength of body and mind you have, and 
keep on playing that way.” 


“KNOW When to Leave a Job as 
Well as When to Take One” is the 
advice you will get next month from 
the president of a great manufactur- 
ing company. ‘‘The jobs you give up 
are as important as the jobs you 
take,” he tells you; “but you should 
never’ quit a position in a way that 
will leave resentment or enmity be- 
hind you,” 
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“I’m making real 
money now” 


“CEE that coupon? Remember the day 
you urged me to send it to Scran- 
ton? It was the best thing I ever did. 

“Mr. Carter called me in today. Said 
he'd been watching my work for some 
time—ever since he learned I was study- 
ing with the International Correspon- 
dence Schools. 

“Then he asked me if I thought I could 
take over Bill Stevens’ job. I told him 
I was sure that I could—that I had had 
that goal in view ever since I started my 
I. C. S. course. . 

“I start tomorrow, Mary, at an increase 
of $60 a month. It’s wonderful how spare- 
time study helps a man to get ahead.” 
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Why Good Dancers 
Are Popular 


VERYONE admires and wants to `~ 

dance with the person who knows 
the latest steps. There is no need of 
being a wallflower! By my remark- 
able new casy method, anyone can 
learn the newest dances at home in a 
few hours. Much less expensive than 
froma personal teacher. No music 
or partner needed. So simple even 
a child can learn quickly. 60,000 
have learned dancing by mail. 
Your own success is guaranteed. 


TO PROVE I can quickly and easily 
make you an accomplished dancer, I 
will send you FREE, in plain cover, 
a lesson in Fox Trot, Secret of Lead- 
ing and How to Gain Confidence. For 
mailing of trial lessons, send 10c. 
Learn in private—surprise your friends. Act now and bea 

dancer soon! 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studie 424, 100 5th Ave., N. Y. 
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an You [rust 
Your Doctor? 


LL the difference between happiness and utter misery may 
depend on your family physician. Nothing is more important 
than the choice of a good doctor! Do you know how good YOUR 
doctor is? Dr. Paul H. de Kruif tells you, in clear simple langu- 
age, the principles that should guide your choice. Read his article 
in the new Hearst’s International—now on all newsstands. 


The Craze for Cures 


Your doctor has 45,000 remedies to 
choose from; only fifty necessary to treat 
ALL human ailments, and only a dozen 
specific cures. Which doyou choose across 
ke drug store counter? Which does 
your doctor prescribe? Every mother or 
father, every invalid, every doctor, will 
find these de Kruif articles beyond value. 


A Woman’s Novel 


For women ONLY might be the label 
for “Her Own Life,” the story of a Wo- 
man’s search for Freedom. o private 
diary could be more astonishingly frank— 
no novel more fuil of startling SdventurE, 
Yet, written by a man, it can be read 
with benefit by every thoughtful man. If 

ou welcome unusual fiction, don’t miss 
Robert Herrick’s new story just starting. 
For its Fiction alone, Hearst’s Inter- 
national is worth ALL you pay for it. 


H. G. Wells 


In the November number comes his 
great new novel “MEN LIKE GODS.” The 
world’s most fertile thinker tackles in a 
simple, amusing way, some of our great 
modern problems. Here is H. G. Wells 
at his very best; yet it is only one of THREE 
distinguished serials running simultane- 
ously in Hearst’s International. 


A “Dry” World? 


Will the whole world go dry by 1950. - 
What nation drinks the most today? 
Realizing that Prohibition is more than 
a local issue, Hearst’s International has 
had Frazier Hunt make an investigation 
of the alcohol problem in three conti- 
nents. See “THE WORLD WAR ON 
BOOZE” now on the newsstands. It is 
only one of the 25 or more features you 
will always find in every number. Among 


them The Book—Art—Play of the Month. 


If you read only one magazine, it should be Hearst’s Interna- 
tional; if more than one, Hearst’s International should be at the 
top of your list. Interesting as it is instructive; brilliant as it is 
beautiful. In every number—three great novels, six or eight spark- 
ling short stories, six or eight remarkable articles; famous Norman 
Hapgood editorials, reviews of Plays, Books, Art. Have FUN 
while you read; but KNOW something when you get through— 
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Introduce “Sodereze.” A new wonder. 
A pure solder in paste form. Works like 
magic. Stops all leaks. For mending 
water buckets, cooking utensils, milk pails, 
water tanks, tin roofs—everything in- 


- cluding granite ware, agate ware, tin, 

: iron, copper, zinc, ete. 
<i’ (ke Quick Sales—Nice Profit 
Everybody buys. Housewives, me- 


chanics, electricians, jewelers, plumb- 
ers, tourists, automobilists, etc. No leak too bad to repair. 
Just apply a little ‘‘Sodereze,”’ light a match and that’s ell. 
Put up in handy metal tubes. Carry quantity right with 
you. Write for money-making proposition. 


American Products Co., 7136 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


People Do Love to 
See Their Names 
in the Paper 


(Continued from page 43) 


the “only advertising they had planned on 
using;” they had made preparations for 
one hundred and fifty at dinner, but with- 
out the notice in the paper to remind 
the people of it they could not expect over 
fifty. Instead of clearing sixty to seventy- 
five dollars, they would now lose money, 
because the dinners would not be eaten 
and the food would spoil. One woman 
loudly advocated suing us for damages 
right then and there. 

When the ladies stopped from sheer 
exhaustion, we explained that it wasn’t 
a matter of eighty cents for one week, 
but when such instances are multiplied 
fifty-two times in a year and then multi- 
plied by every church, lodge, school, 
society, and organization that wanted to 
reach ‘the public it meant the difference 
between a down-at-the-heel newspaper 
with no standing and a newspaper that is 
run on a business basis and commands 
the respect of the community. When we 
finally got our message across, we assured 
them we did not want to upset all their . 
plans, and offered to print and give them 
enough handbills to cover the town—not 
to “make up” for leaving out an adver- 
tisement for which they had refused to 
pay but to show we were entirely friendly 
to the church, and to let the Se AIER 
that our newspaper was not to be classed, 
in its service or in its policies, with the 
“weaklies” that had preceded it. By the 
time that dinner was over we had received 
more advertising than we could have pur- 
chased at any price. 


HE editor, especially in the smaller 

communities, is a sort of father con- 
fessor to his subscribers, and he has to 
listen to the troubles and disappointments 
and ambitions of many people, strangers 
as well as friends. He is a wise person 
who, wanting something kept out of the 
paper, goes straight to the editor and 
tells him all about it. Every business and 
every profession has its ethics, and no 
newspaper man of standing ever violates 
a confidence, even though he knows he 
may be “scooped” by his competitor. 

Aside from the stories that might be 
printed, the editor listens to many a tale 
too personal for publication—a recital of 
domestic trials, of a boy gone wrong, a 
girl who is set on marrying against her 
parents’ wishes, clashes on account of 
religion, cherished plans upset by. finan- 
cial reverses and through ıt all a heroic 
struggle to keep a stiff upper lip. Some- 
times one comes for advice, bst more 
often because he has nursed a grief so long 
it must be told to someone, and the 
impression is general that it is “safe” to 
talk to an editor. 

Many times a newspaper man longs to 
print a good story, but holds it back be- 
cause a premature publication might 
puta suspected person on his guard, and 
prevent the police from working out their 
clues. 
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To print or not to print: that is often 
the question. Here is a young man who 
is headed the wrong way. He finally 
bumps against the law and is fined, or 
bound over to the grand jury. A woman 
comes in and urges us to write up the affair 
as a warning to other boys. She tells us 
what a bad influence he has on the boys 
around town, and that it would help par- 
ents if publicity were given to the story of 
this wayward youth. 

Then comes the boy’s mother, heart- 


- broken, and bravely trying to keep back 


the tears. She begs us not to print the 
story; she assures us the boy has a kind 
heart and meant well, but he “got in 
wrong.” If we write up the affair, she 
urges, it will make it that much harder 
for him to live it down, and she just knows 


he will keep straight in the future if he | 


we has a fair chance. 
n 


other case: A young man gets into | 


some mix-up, and as soon as he has secured 
bail he hurries to beg the editor to keep 
it out of the paper “for the sake of his 
mother.” We have known this to happen 
time and again. The man is entitled to 
credit for having enough consideration to 
think about his mother, even though he 
had forgotten all about her at the time. 
What would you do? Print the story, 
knowing the additional sorrow it would 
give the mother, or would you leave it 
out, knowing you would be criticized as 
being “open to influence” and showing 
favoritism in handling the news? 


EVERY little while a politician shows 


commendable frankness with the news- | 


papers. A congressman went to every 
paper in his district a number of years 
ago, opponents and independents as well 
as supporters. He talked over his policies 
with them, adding: “ Now, of course I’d 
like your support; but if you can’t say 


anything good abòut me, eve me hell. 


But keep me before the public!” 

He understood human nature as well as 
editors. Many a candidate has won votes 
by the very bitterness of the newspaper 
opposition, for the public has a keen 
sense of fair play, even in politics. 

The country editor is often called upon 
to draw up all kinds of legal blanks. Once 
a farmer came to me to write his will. I 
insisted that it was too serious a matter 
for anyone but a capable attorney to look 
after, but he was equally insistent. “In 
the first place,” he said, “a lawyer would 
charge me twenty-five dollars or more: 
That wouldn’t be so bad, but he’d sure put 
in some joker, so when I’m dead my chi 
dren would have to hire him again to 
straighten out the tangle which he slipped 
in for that very purpose. You'd have no 
object in juggling it up.” 

So I drew up a will for him. It took 
quite a while, a couple of hours out of a 
busy day, but I expected good pay for 
my time. When the document was fin- 
ished and bound in legal-looking form, the 
farmer thanked me, stuck the papers in 
his coat pocket and walked out, chuckling 


over how the lawyers had lost out. The’ 


office force were likewise chuckling over 
how I had lost out. 

We have filled out deeds and mortgages 
and releases. But a few years ago, when 
a business man (the head of a small 
manufacturing company) came to me for 
assistance in filling out his corporation 
income tax blank—well, I am afraid it 
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MON DAY a happy day: 


WHAT JOY! The snowy washing is*on the line and 
the day is still young! 


As the master-craftsman picks his tools, so the efficient 
housewife chooses her laundry supplies. There are none 
better than these three, the product of 47 years’ scientific 
study and practical experience in the art of soap-making: 


Sweet Home Soap, a golden-yellow bar of sterling purity 


and generous size. 
Sweet Home Flakes, for the washing-machine. 


Boraxine Soap Powder, a favorite ina million homes. A | 
marvelous all-around cleanser. i 
; 1 
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Paint Your Ford with 


Glidden Auto Finishes 


Make your old car look like new — rie ae ye quát or ae of Glidden 
only one coat of Glidden Auto Finish uto Finish. Sign, clip and take it to your 
— only 48 hours — and you'll be nearest Glidden Dealer, 
driving again. 

Read This Remarkable Offer 
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peer headlights are worse than none — 
they lure to a false sense of security in 
the road ahead—they blind the oncoming 
driver—they court disaster. 


Get a real lens from alens-maker. Bausch 
& Lomb have specialized in this work for 
seventy years and are the largest makers of 
lenses in the world. 


Bausch & Lomb lenses spread an even light 
from ditch to ditch; they light the road on 
turns. For they are scientifically correct and 
thus are legal in every state. Such cars as 
Cadillac, Rolls-Royce and Lincoln have them 
as standard equipment. 

Take chances no longer—the price of safety for night riding 

is small. You can attach a pair of Bausch & Lomb lenses, 


yourself, in 5 minutes. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
mail your check today, naming makeand model of your car. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., Dept. C, Rochester, N. Y. 


San Francisco 


New York Washington Chicago 


Death lurks in the 
darkened road ahead! 


Price, per pair. Name of car and model 
(Prices apply particularly to current models) 
$4 Apperson— Buick (4)—Chalmers—Chevrolet (490) 
— Dodge — Durant — Ford — Gardner — Gray—Hup- 
mobile—Kissel—Liberty (Open)—McLaughlin—Maibohm— 
Mitchell (D-40) —Overland. 
$5 Allen — American —Anderson—Buick (6) —Cadillac 
—Case (Lt. 6)—Chand'er—Chevrolet (F. B.)—Cole 
—Cleveland — Colum bia—Comet—Crow-Elkhart— Davis— 
Daniels—Dixie—Dort — Duesenberg-Straight — Earl — Elgin 
— Essex — Franklin — Gardner — Grant—Handley-Knight— 
Holmes — Hudson — Jackson — Jordan — Kelsey — King — 
Lafayette — Leach—Lexington — Liberty (Closed) —Lincoln 
—Maxwell— Mitchell (C-42) —Moline -Knight—National— 
Nash — Oakland — Oldsmobile — Packard — Paige (Lt.) — 
Pierce-Arrow— Rickenbacker — Stearns-Knight—Studebaker 
— Templar — Waltham — Willys-Knigbt 


$ 6 Auburn —Biddle— Brewster — Bush — Chevrolet(18-D) 
—Case—C handler—Cunningham—Haynes—H. C. S. 

Locomobile —McFarlan — Marmon— Mercer — Moon — Pre- 

mier—Paige (6-66) —Peerless (56) —Reo—Roamer—Rolls- 

Royce — Stanley —Stevens-Duryea—Stutz — Templar —Velie 

—Westcott. 

The name 

is cast in 

every lens 


EEL CUS Pat NT 


Learn to Draw 
at Home 


Illustrators, Cartoonists, Commercial Artists 
earn big money. $25 to $100 a week and 
more. Learn at home in spare time under 
personal direction of one of America’s most 
famous newspaper, magazine, advertising 
artists of 35 years’ successful experience. 


BE AN ARTIST / rece couron 


Delightful, fascinating profession, / Washington School 
Wonderful new home-study method of Art, Ine. 
makes drawing easy! Send coupon / Room 1893, Marden Bldg., 
or postal today for special offer / ae ene D. C. 
telling of complete Artist's Outfit nd me particulara of 
EREK tonen atudente, Write / FREE ARTISTS OUTFIT 


for handsome book, “How to / (Sgr and Free Roc 


Become an Artist.” Don't 
delay —write or send coupon 
at once. Address NAD odaia anb aa 
Washington School / ‘State Whether Mr., Miss or Mrs) 
of Art, Inc. E A EE P TES 
Room 1883, Marden Bldg, 
Washington, D.C. / City............4. SAL sina 


rement 


For’ and Aft’ Set 
2 in box, 75c 


Buttons separ- 
ately, 25c each 


Faithful Servants 


Not only do Krementz Collar 
Buttons serve you economic- 
ally, but they serve you well. 
Your appreciation of them 
grows with the years. Upon 
them daily wear and tear leaves 
nomark. They will be with you 
to the end, even though you 
complete your allotment of 
three score and ten. 
Write for literature illustrating 


the complete Krementz line of 
correct jewelry for men. 


KREMENTZ & CO., Newark, N. J. 


cost me his friendship. It was the pro- 
verbial straw, for I had just spent the 
best part of three days wrestling with our 
own report, and about all I had accom- 
plished was to write “None” in three or 
four places. 

A newspaper man always comes in for 
a lot of cheap honors that do not faze 
him in the least, unless he is very new 
at the game. For every movement of a 
public or semi-public nature he is made 
chairman of the publicity committee, and 
he is frequently invited to be an “ Honor- 
ary Member” or an “Honorary Vice 
President” and to “sit on the platform.” 
He knows the play. It is merely to jolly 
him along in order to get a little more 
front-page space for the affair. 

Then there are the people who delight 
in trying to “‘slip one over” on the paper, 
and they deliberately pass out misin- 
formation, to the embarrassment of many 
others besides the reporter. The practical 
joker calls up the ofhce and gives an item 
that is all wrong. A common stunt is to 
announce the engagement of some couple 
who (it is later learned) have just had a 


paper office is the anonymous communi- 
cation. The busy editor seldom reads one, 
but, no matter how often attention may be 
called to the fact that anonymous com- 
munications will not be printed, they are 
sent in just the same. The editor of a 
Chicago daily tells of receiving an un- 
signed article from the same person every 
day for over six years. His unknown 
correspondent had never taken a vacation, 
never missed a day. 

In spite of our best intentions we some- 
times get in wrong, and there is no un- 
scrambling the eggs. A number of years 
ago a lady in the city where I was editing 
a paper was known to be an aspirant 
for an office in the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. She came in to talk to 
us about it and requested that we say 
nothing until her late were all made, 
and then she would supply us with the 

articular information that would be most Ly af 

elpful to her. We gladly complied with 
her request, for we were really anxious to \ 
help her all we could. Alas for good in- i 
tentions! A few weeks before the meeting b 
of the State Federation she brought in her ' 
photograph for a cut, and gave us a record 
of her activities and achievements in club 4 
affairs. We made the article strong, and x 
prided ourselves that it would make a great } 
hit, but in her eyes it was nothing less i 
than tragic. We had made a fatal blunder t 
by stating that she had “announced her i 
candidacy.” That is the way a mere man i 
would go about it, but a woman—we after- à 
ward learned—never announces that she 
is a candidate; she “consents to have her j 
friends present her name.” ‘ 


quarrel. 
NE of the annoyances of every news- 


“BEWARE of Fear” is the subject 1 | 
taken next month by Dr. Boris Sidis, coh 
of Harvard University, one of the li 
leading psychopathologists of the lok 
world. We can all learn valuable les- 
sons from the cases cited by Doctor h 
Sidis of people whom fears have made í ' 
self-conscious, sensitive, timid, and 
morbid. You will be surprised at the 
different kinds of fears to which hu- i 
man beings are subject. 
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Are You Discouraged 
About Your Business? 


(Continued from page 16) 


increase in fares the men’s wages were 
tripled. More than eleven and one-half 
millions of dollars of surplus earnings were 
about equally divided beeen improve- 
ment of the property and the payment of 
dividends to astonished stockholders. The 
annual labor turn-over dropped from 50 
per cent to 8 per cent. Strikes and strike 
threats ad, Accident claims were re- 
duced to less than half their former vol- 
ume and passenger complaints dropped 
off 94 per cent. Obsolete cars were largely 
replaced by modern ones and the average 
speed was increased 17 per cent. The 
number of trolley rides per capita was 
doubled—mainly through building up the 
short ride habit. In 1920 the company 
served nearly one billion passengers with 
18 per cent fewer employees than it took to 
handle less than half that number in 1910. 

To-day Mitten’s resurrected transit 
company is the only big street railway 
system in the country that has not been 
in the hands of a receiver, or reorganized 
to escape a receivership, within the last 
eleven years. It is generally considered 
the most ably conducted trolley service in 
the United States. 


"THE accomplishment of all this consti- 

tutes one of the most appealing dramas 
in modern business. It is more than a per- 
sonal triumph for Mitten—it is a triumph 
shared and made possible by the ten 
thousand employees who palleta der the 
banner of his “Men and Management” 
plan. 

As soon as he had mounted the bridge 
of the water-logged derelict Mitten called 
his men together. They assembled in ill- 
concealed hostility. Word had been 
spread that the new boss was a “union 
buster.” The smoldering fires seemed 
ready to break out afresh. 

To add to the difficulties of his task, 
Mitten had to explain that even the prom- 
ised one-half cent increase in wages, won 
by bitter travail, must for the present be 
withheld. The company was “broke”! 

“I know as well as you do that your 
wages are inadequate,” he declared. “I 
would give you more money if we had it. 
But we haven’t! Nor can we obtain it 
from investors. They have been gouged 
to the limit! Our only hope is to get more 
nickels from the public. To accomplish 
that we must keep the cars running, and 
we must run them more efficiently. 

“The company’s balance sheets show 
that twenty-two cents out of every dollar 
of revenue is now paid in wages to you 
men. To increase this proportion in your 
favor would bankrupt the company. All 
I can promise you now is that, whatever 
happens, you will continue to get that 
twenty-two cents from every dollar we 
receive. To bring in more dollars you will 
have to operate the cars so well that more 
people will be glad to ride in them. That 
will mean higher wages. 

“Our cars and equipment, as you know, 
are in wretched condition. To bring them 
up to date we must spend a good deal of 
money. You can help provide this money 


The Original and Only Genuine 


Three million men a year are 
value of President Suspenders. 
medical authorities and 
penders promote health 


proving the 
Scientific 
surgeons agree 


by freeing the abdominal 


health 
thinkers, 
that sus- 


muscles from improper restraint, and giving them a 


chance to function properly. 


The fine webbing and woven cord back on Presi- 
dent Suspenders give easily and smoothly with every 


motion of the body. 
non-rusting: 


The real brass trimmings are 
not affected by perspiration. 


Every Pair Guaranteed 


Be sure the name President is on the buckle. 
If dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER COMPANY 


DEPT. A 
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BIG SAVING — FREE TRIAL 


This beautiful machine is the only brand-new (unused )s 
standard, full-size typewriter with a 4-row, 42-key, 84- 
character Universal keyboard that you can buy for less 
than $100. It comes direct from factory to you at prac- 
tically the wholesale price of other high-grade typewrit- 
ers—a remarkable saving. Use Annell’ on your work 
at our expense, put it to the test for ten days; then if 
it doesn’t satisfy you in every way, return it to us and 
we will refund even the express charges. You take 
no risk. Could anything be fairer? 


Easy Terms 
While you are using the machine, small monthly pay- 
ments scattered over a period of more than a year 
make it easy and convenient to own this full-size, 
brand-new (unused), 4-row, standard-keyboard type- 


Pt; Mechanical Marvel 

Strength and simplicity are the outstanding qualities 
of this machine. fe embodies the ideas and experience 
of mechanical geniuses who have been making type- 
writers for generations. Every essential o erating 
convenience is possessed b Rnneli”. teaching the 
4-row, 42-key, 84-character Universal standard key- 
board. It will last a business lifetime and is fully cov- 
ered by an ironclad guarantee. 


Send Coupon Today 
for complete information about the greatest of 
all typewriter offers. Don’t miss it. ct now. 


ANNELL’ TYPEWRITER CO., Chicago 


JQ, “NOT AN ORDER MAIL TODAY: GN 
ANNELL’ TYPEWRITER CO. 
696 No. 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 


Send me complete information about your wonderful 
typewriter offer; this places m und no obligation. 


SHIRLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 


‘Thad six honest, serving men; 
(They taught me alll knew): 

Their names are WHATand WHY and WHEN, 
and HOWand WHERE and WHO.” 


WHAT was the Declaration of London? 

WHY does the date for Easter vary? 

WHEN was the great pyramid of Cheops built? 
HOW can you distinguish a malarial mosquito? 
WHERE is Canberra? Zeebrugge ? 

WHO was the Millboy of the Slashes? 


Are these “six men" serving you too? Give 
them an opportunity by placing 


WEBSTER'S 
NEW INTERNATI 


in your home, office, 
school, club, shop, 
library. This “Su- 
preme Authority” in 
all knowledge offers 
service, immediate, con- 
stant, lasting, trustworthy, 
Answers all kinds of questions. 
A century of developing, enlarging, and perfect- 
ing under exacting care and highest scholarship 
insures accuracy, completeness, compactness, 
authority. 

The name Merriam on Webster’s Dictionaries has 
a like significance to that of the government's mark 
on a coin. The New INTERNATIONAL is the final 
authority for the Supreme Courts and the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at Washington. 

Write for a sample page of the New Words, speci- 
men of Regular and India Papers, also booklet *' You 
are the Jury,” prices, etc. To those naming this mag- 


azine we will send Sree a set of Pocket Maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. Established 1831 
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ATE Diamond 


* is valued at $250,000 
and yet an imitation. 
¢osts but afew dollars ` 


The Famous Victoria Diamond 


A child would as readily accept one as the other. But a diamond expert 
would laugh at you if you offered to him the substitute even as a gift. 


Just so would an expert in Fire Arms scorn your offer, at any price, of 
one of the many cheap importations of revolvers and automatic pistols 
which unprincipled persons are senptite to make the public believe 
are as good as a COLT. 


Cheap materials put together by unskilled methods, masquerading as 
high grade fire arms, ‘are just as much a fraud upon the public as glass 
being sold for diamonds—cotton offered as wool—paper as leather— 
brass as gold—tin for silver. 


Whatever price you pay for one of these inferior arms is too much. 


Unfortunately the growing need for home protection, which makes a 
COLT and its worthy American competitors essential, has brought out a 
flood of these cheap arms. Your home deserves the protection of a COLT. 
For nearly a century this has been the arm which has stood for law and 
order in America, the official side arm of our national forces dn land and 
sea. Its superior safety features and unchallenged superiority for accuracy 
and dependability make it paramount as the protector of the home. 


At its price today, COLT quality is the least expensive home protection 
you can buy. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


OLT's 


THE STANDARD OF THE FIRE ARMS WORLD 


NO MUSS 
NO MIXING 
NO SPREADING 


Nibble, Nibble!—And 
off scampers Mr. Rat 
to die outdoors. Master 
& Mouse meets the same 
fate. Just crumble up a 


Rat 
Bis-Kit 


For Mice, Too 


The easiest way, the quickest way, the clean way, 
the absolutely sure way. Each Bis-Kit con- 
tains a different bait. Ask for Rat Bis-Kit by 
name. It is already prepared. 25c and 
35c at all drug and general stores. 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 


You can also 
killroaches, rats, 
mice, etc., with Rat 
Bis-Kit Paste. In 
tubes, 25c. 


by doing your work so efficiently and eco- : 


nomically that our heavy o 
penses are drastically reduced. 

“To get this erelley service into the 
good graces of the Philadelphia public we 
must all work hand in hand. You can 
count on my standing behind you to the 
limit. Already I have told the stockhold- 
ers that they will receive no dividends un- 
til both you and the public are receiving 
fair treatment.’ 

Then he went on to explain what co- 
operation meant to him—a union of men 
and management with a common goal, 
There was something disarming and com- 
pelling about this powerfully built leader, 
whose brown eyes glowed with sincerity. 
Gradually the men fe It stealing into them, 
still inchoate but none the less stimulating, 
the vision that lived in his heart. “We'll 
give this guy a chance!” they said, as they 
talked it over. 

I have already sketched the transit 
awakening that followed the introduction 
of Mitten’s “Men and Management” 
plan. Before the country’s war boom 
period had sent all wage scales skyward, 
the pay of Philadelphia car men had risen 
from twenty-three to forty-three cents an 
hour. The men had earned this by intelli- 
gent, coordinated effort. Mitten had 
merely kept his promise to pay them 
twenty-two cents out of every dollar the 
company received. 

Conductors became salesmen of service. 
They greeted passengers with a smile. 
They explained carefully how anyone 
could best reach the place he was going to. 
General information about routes an 
schedules was kept at their mental finger 
tips. While maintaining the new rate of 
speed, motormen did not forget to watch 
corners for prospective riders. Into the 
system came a snap and dash, a human 
touch, to which the public quickly re- 
sponded. People who had been in the 
habit of covering short distances on foot 
now hopped onto the cars and rode. 


jt WAS the little things that counted 
most. Among dozens of kindred inci- 
dents I might mention as typical the case 
of the motorman who found a coal truck 
blocking the track and thedriver inno mood 
to move. Under theold order of things this 
situation probably would have evoked 
either iadittaranee or smothered profanity. 
The motorman, however, merely leaned 
from his platform and called out genially: 

“Say, Bo, there are sixty-one persons in 
this car, and if you don’t give us a chance 
they'll all be late to work!” 

‘The truck driver grinned, jumped onto 
his seat and reined his team over against 
the curb. 

Women and children, old folks and 
cripples, were helped on and off the cars. 
“Now, madam,” remarked one conductor, 
as a woman stepped out into drifting 
snow, “you stand right where you are 
until I close the door. Then, as soon as 
we pull away, you can step back onto the 
track and have clear walking.” 

Suggestions for improving the service, 
for economies and readjustments, poured 
into the main office from hundreds of em- 
ployees. - A considerable percentage of 
them was found practicable. Their adop- 
tion saved the company many thousands 
of dollars. 

Meanwhile, a system of collective bar- 
gaining between management and man 


operating ex- 
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had been established and vested with 
lenary powers. This Codperative Wel- 
are Association, as it was called, con- 
sisted of a group of committees and an 
arbitration board, with half the members 
of each body elected by the men and the 
other half appointed by the management. 
These committees adjusted working con- 
ditions and settled all grievances. To a 
Welfare Fund of the association each em- 
ployee contributed one dollar a month— 
and the company matched the total with 
a monthly contribution of ten thousand 
dollars. The fund provided a generous 
system of sick benefits, life insurance, and 
old-age pensions. 

After America entered the World War, it 
was decreed at Washington that all wage 
disputes on the street railway systems of 
the country should be adjudicated by the 
National War Labor Board. The first 
four cities to go before the board were’ 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleveland, and Detroit, 
all highly organized union strongholds. 
To keep pace with prevailing high wages 
the board jumped the pay of the car men 
in these four cities to a peak slightly 
higher than the Philadelphia scale. Fac- 
ing this situation, Mitten and his men 
agreed that the 22-cent-on-a-dollar plan 
should be abandoned, and that wages 
thenceforth should parallel the average 
wage paid in these four cities. In the 
summer of 1918 the scale was thus set at 
48 cents an hour. By the end of 1919 it 
had crept up to 65 cents an hour and was 
still headed higher. Labor was just then 
in the heyday of its post-war afHuence. 


AL THEIR annual midsummer picnic 
in 1919, Mitten gave some kindly but 
straight-from-the-shoulder advice to his 
men and their families. Workers were 
getting the highest wages in history, he 
explained, and most of them were spend- 
ing with equal profusion. Here was a 
chance for ‘Philadelphia car men to show 
that they could run their own homes with 
the same economy and efficiency that 
they had applied to their jobs. Let every- 
one resolve to save part of his increased 
income! 
This was the start of the Codperative 
Savings Fund, managed by the men and 
aying five per cent interest on deposits. 
nside of two years nearly eight thousand 
of the men had accumulated total savings 
of one and a half million dollars. This 
fund was destined to blaze into the fore- 
ground of the dramatic events just ahead. 
Throughout the rapid rise in wages and 
the cost of materials, the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit System had stuck to the 
five-cent fare, which most of the larger 
American cities had been forced to aban- 
don. Eventually it became evident that 
a readjustment would have to be made. 
The road was permanently burdened with 
heavy fixed charges, from which neither 
management nor men could subtract a 
single dollar. In the potpourri of Phila- 
delphia politics, when electric railway de- 
velopment was a national fever, citizens 
with political “pull” had an extraordinary 
aptitude for obtaining street car fran- 
chises. All over the city small companies 
were organized, franchises were leased at 
high interest rates, and then the organiz- 
ers “got out from under.” At the time of 
its formation in 1902 the Philadelphia 
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The Buescher-Grand Cornet is 


Ben Krueger (Brunswick kecords), Henry Santrey, 
Vincent Topez, Carl Fenton (Brunswick Records), oY 
Gene Rodemich (Brunswick Records), Dan Russo I 
(Brunswick Records), and thousands of others. $500 l 

to $1,000 weekly for but two hours a day is not un- Name sinun 
common for musicians of such ability to earn. You 1 

may have equal talent and enjoy the most pleasant Street Address. 
of vocations. 


Rapid Transit Company inherited such a 
hodge-podge of leases that their interest | 


75% of all popular phonograph records are played 
with Buescher instruments. 


Wins a Welcome 


You are welcome everywhere with a sweet-toned Buescher Saxophone. 
It is the one instrument that everyone can play—and it wholly satisfies 
that craving everybody has to personally produce music. It is so perfected 
and simplified that it is the easiest of all musical instruments to master. 
You learn the seale in an hour’s practice, play popular 
music in a few weeks, and take your place in orchestra or 
band within 90 days, if you so desire. Saxophone players 
are always in demand for dance orchestras. 

Nothing can take the place of the Saxophone for home entertainment, 
church, lodge, school. It increases the pleasure you get out of life, in- 
creases your popularity and your opportunities. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


You may order any Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, Trumpet or Trombone or 
other Band or Orchestral Instrument without paying in advance, and try it 
six days in your own home without obligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay 


for it on easy payments to suit your convenience. Mention the instru- 
ment interestet 


in and a complete catalog will be mailed: free. 


Free Saxophone Book 


After nearly 300 years’ supremacy, string 
instruments are almost entirely dis- 
placed by Saxophones in all nationally 
popular orchestras. Our Free Saxo- 
phone Book tells which Saxophone 
takes violin, cello and bass parts, and 
ex- many other things you would like 
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ceptionally easy to blow, yet pos es to know. Ask for your copy. 

a tone of wonderful volume. Witha Buescher 3 First 
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FREE 
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HOSIERY 


I. 


N EITHER a social or 
business atmosphere Shawknit 
Hosiery is a favorable factor in that 
unconscious estimate of dress that 
so often sizes up the man within. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. Lowell, Mass. 


RELIEF FOR YOUR *% 
TROUBLE ZONE™ 


~the nose 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 


| charges amounted to a rather staggering 
item. ; 
While the Public Service Commission 

i was debating whether it should order the 
fare raised or let the company stick to the 
nickel and eliminate transfers, the four- 
city wage average took its final -leap to 
7214 cents an hour. Mitten promptly 
called his men together. 

“You have a right to the extra wage,” 
he said. “It was promised you. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the company just now 
hasn’t the money to give it to you. We 
must wait until the Public Service Com- 
mission has settled this fare question. 

, Now, men, I am going to ask you to let us 

| defer the payment of the wage increase 

; and stick to the present 65-cent scale until 

| our revenue is readjusted. Then we will 
éstablish the new rate and make it retro- 
active. You will get your back pay with 
interest.” 

Without a dissenting vote the men rati- 
fied Mitten’s request. As soon as the re- 
sult was announced, a brawny car man 
leaped to his feet. 

| “Let’s not stop here, boys?” he cried. 
“The company is having some tough sled- 
ding right now. I move that we take a 
million dollars from our savings fund and 
lend it to the Chief to use as he pleases un- 
til the company is back on its feet!” 

In a wave of enthusiasm one of the most 
extraordinary motions in industrial his- 

' tory was approved. This million, we must 
remember, represented the savings of the 
men and their families. But the “Chief” 
could have it all, to use as he saw fit for 

| the company’s interest! If there is any 
other instance on record where labor has 
offered to lend capital its accumulated save 
ings, I have never happened to hear of it. 

“Your confidence and loyalty move me 
deeply,” Mitten told his men; “but I can- 
not do as you suggest. Those savings are 

| a sacred trust.” 


HORTLY afterward the Public Service 

Commission ordered that the fare on 

the system should be increased to seven 

| cents. Within a few months the deferred 
' wages were paid. 

In 1921 the four-city wage level began 
| to recede. A reduction of their basic pay 
to 65 cents, and later to 64 cents, brought 
no diminution in the devotion of Mitten’s 
men. To celebrate the tenth anniversary 
of the Chief’s coming, every employee 
affixed his signature to a glowing testi- 
monial. ; 

Early in 1922 Mitten summoned his 
men to a mass meeting that jammed the 
Ice Palace, Philadelphia’s largest assem- 
bly hall. 

“I have called you to meet me to- 
night,” he said, “because I have some- 
| thing to say to you that I cannot say to 
the stockholders first. I am going to ask 
you to join me in a program that will 
write a new chapter in industrial history. 
| But, as well as I kt ow you, as well as you 
| have performed, I cannot commit you to 
| this progam without hearing from your 
| own lips that you will back me up. 
“With pride I have seen you cheerfull 
accept the recent reductions in wages. All 
the time, however, I have been asking 
myself: ‘As the wage scale drops in these 
four cities, and our wages drop, too, what 
‘am I going to say to these men and wom- 
en if they ask me whether they shall 
| continue to codperate and build up for the 
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company ‘greater earnings that those of 
other companies, and be rewarded only 
with the wages received by employees 
who do not codperate to the same de- 
ree?’ 

“The thing I am going to talk to you 
about, the thing I am going to make a 
condition of my continued management 
of the property, is that you men and 
women shall receive special financial rec- 
ognition. You must earn it, however. I 
am going to ask you, by renewed eff- 
ciency, a higher standard of service, and 

reater consideration for the public com- 
ort, to cut one and one-half million dol- 
lars from the operating expenses of this 
company for the year 1922. 

“Jf you can save the company this 
money it will be sufficient not only to pay 
the stockholders a 6 per cent divandan 
their investment but to pay you a ten per 
cent dividend on your wages. In justice 
to the stockholders and the directors, to 
whom I shall have to submit this proposal, 
their dividend must be earned first, how- 
ever. 

“In a system already noted for achieve- 
ment this may seem like quite a task. It 
would be an impossible task for an organ- 
ization less attuned to achievement than 
you. But I am confident that you will 
accomplish it. 

“The initiation of such a program 
means more to the workingmen of Amer- 
ica than the dividend can possibly mean 
to you. It means a departure, a different 
idea. You are to-day where Men and 
Management come together with an al- 
most invisible dividing line. And remem- 
ber that this is not the end—it is just a 
new step. As I have told you before, the 
mountains that I want to lead you to I 
am not yet ready to speak of. We are 
building for the future—and for workers 
everywhere!” i 


'THE speech contained no suggestion of 
financial Bolshevism. Mitten is to-day, 
as he always has been, a corporation man. 
He believes in capital through and 
through. He has led his men to under- 
stand why capitalism is necessary; and he 
has made them see that capital cannot be 
attracted without the payment of divi- 
dends, any more than A Se can be re- 
cruited without the payment of wages. 

On the other hand, Mitten believes that 
no board of directors on earth can run a 
big business all by itself. The business, to 
be thoroughly successful, must be run by 
cooperation. He knows that ten thousand 
men can do more than a dozen—particu- 
larly if the ten thousand are on the job 
every day in the year. 

Within forty-eight hours ninety-nine 
and one-half per cent of the employees 
had gone on record in approval of Mit- 
ten’s program. So unanimous was the 
sentiment that even men on sick leave re- 
quested the privilege of signing up. 
Moreover, it was agreed that the entire 
wage dividend, when earned, should be 
deposited in a common investment fund, 
with each depositor sharing its earnings 
in proportion to the size of his dividend. 

n taking his new plan directly to the 
employees Mitten started more than a 
mass movement for efficiency. He stirred 
up a thundercloud in a different quarter 
of the horizon. Five of the road’s direc- 
tors issued a statement attacking “‘one- 
man management,” and intimating that 


Archt. Edward B. Caldwell. Jr., s 
Bridgeport, Conn., used varie- Ari 
ted colors of “ČREO-DIPT" 
tained Shingles on roof and 
side walls, for Dr. George W. 
Hawley, Bridgeport, Conn. 


White ~ Gray ~ Green ~ and Black 
Such daring use of colors on side walls and roof would not be possi- 


ble with any other building material. 


“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles, because of their soft tones that blend, give results that are 
distinctive and pleasing. The side wall shingles are laid with wide exposure, which means a 
decided economy of material. The roof has the same colors in 16-inch shingles with the addition of 
reds and yellows. The whole effect is softened by a gray stain which gives soft, velvety surfaces. 


Many variegated color effects have been secured by the foremost architects in their use of 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles. 


If you are going to build or remodel, send Be to cover 
postage of Portfolio of Fifty Photographs of Homes 


by prominent architects as well as color samples. Ask 
about our special Thatched “CREO-DIPT” Stained 
Shingles for thatched effect; 24-inch ‘Dixie White” 


Side Walls for the true Colonial White Effect. 
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The World’s 
Most Fascinating 


Volumes— 
Sent free—for your approval 


Have The Mentor Library, in permanent 
form, in your own home. Through no 
other work can you possibly obtain such 
a vast amount of valuable, interesting, 
broadening information, in those spare 
minutes that otherwise would be lost to 
you forever. 


Make the Most of Your 
Spare Time! 


Open a Mentor volume anywhere. You 
will find before you some fascinating 
page. It may be the history of Joan of 
Arc, a portrait of Napoleon, a travelogue 
of Yellowstone Park, a chart of the 
planets, the story of an immortal piece of 
literature. Every page contains some- 
thing you not only want to know more 
about, but something you will thoroughly 
enjoy. 


Always timely—for every age 


The best minds in America have built The 
Mentor Library—great scientists, critics, 
mountaineers, artists, musicians, writers, 
and travelers. And every article is em- 
bellished with beautiful full-page gravure 
and color plates and a rich profusion of 
splendid text illustrations. 


These handsome volumes will widen your 
cultural background, bring you a thou- 
sand new and fascinating interests, and 
give you a firm standing among well-in- 
formed, successful men and women. 


The woman in her club, the man in his 
business, the student in high school or 
college, will all find The Mentor Library 
profoundly and genuinely helpful. And it 
will be just as fresh and living to your 
children’s children years from now as you 
will find it to-day. 


Owned by tens of thousands 


So great was the demand for The Mentor 
Library that our stock was completely 
exhausted many months ago. Only now 
are we in a position to make shipments. 
The Library is in five volumes, hand- 
somely bound in pebbled green cloth 
with genuine leather backs, gold titles, 
numbers, and designs. This durable bind- 
ing is not only dignified and beautiful but 
will also survive years of the most con- 
stant handling. A special cross-reference 
index will come to you free. 


Send no money now 


We shall send The Mentor Library on 
approval. You can pay for it in small 
monthly installments of $3.00, or we 
shall allow you. 5‘ discount for cash. 
But lose no time. Only a small edition 
is printed. Mail your order to-day and 
receive the most beautiful and richly 
illustrated library every published. 


Sion ond mail this le ee 


The Mentor Association, 
416 West 13th Street, New York City. 


Send me, on approval, your Mentor Library in five 
volumes, With the special cross-reference index, If not 
satished, Pinay return the set after a week's free ex- 
amination and vou wilh eancel my order. Otherwise. 
Ewi rem h ELODO each month until the full pries, $36.25, 
is paid. Unul that tune, Ute will remain with you 


State... 


Amer. 11-22 


j received in a deluge. 


Mitten had been employed to run a street 
ralway—not to go over the directors’ 
heads and initiate financial programs in 
mass meetings. Of the eleven directors, 
of the road, three were ex officio members 
representing the city and the public. So 
the five challengers constituted a clear 
majority of company control. Word 
went out that Mitten was about to be 
given his walking papers. 

Lines were drawn for a pitched battle, 
with a show-down scheduled to be staged 
at the annual meeting of stockholders, a 
few weeks away. If the five directors 
were supported by the stockholders, 
“Mitten management” was doomed. 

Through the Chief’s ten thousand 
henchmen surged a fever that smacked of 
the first Crusade. They felt generally that 
Mitten was facing defeat; but at least he 
would go down with the last man fighting 
for him. 


THE bigger part of P. R. T. common 
stock was scattered throughout the city 
among comparatively small stockholders. 
The employees decided to canvass all 
these stockholders and persuade as many 
as possible to turn over their proxies for 
Mitten to vote in the annual meeting. 
Hour after hour, day after day, working 


-on their own time, these car men went as 
“evangelists to every section of the city, 


preaching to stockholders the “Men and 
Management” gospel. 

Although proxies came in steadily, the 
workers found that many stockholders 
preferred for the present to “sit tight and 
see what the newspapers had to say.” 

“It’s up to us to give mighty convincing 
proof of how much this thing means to 
us,” suggested one of the car men’s lead- 
ers. “I move that we take that million 
dollars from our savings fund and buy 
stock with it in the open market. Then 
we can vote this solidly behind the 
Chief.” 

For the second time Mitten’s men were 
offering their savings—this time to bolster 
up what many of them thought was a los- 
ing fight. 

“I haven’t the right to let you do it 
declared Mitten. “That money must be 
kept in gilt-edged securities for you and 
your wives and your children!” 

In the Welfare Fund, however, was an 
accumulated surplus of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars over and above the 
amount needed to meet running expenses 


y? 


| of the pension, insurance, and sick-beneht 


system. The men insisted that this sur- 
plus be reinvested in P. R. T. common 
stock—and ten thousand signatures ap- 
proved the expenditure. So skillfully was 
the buying engineered that the stock rose 
only a single point while the entire ten 
thousand shares were being gathered in— 
one share for every man in the system, 

Meanwhile, the tide was turning strong- 
ly in Mitten’s favor. Proxies were being 
The newspapers 
were rallying to his support. 

‘The annual meeting of the stockholders 
was held on March 15th. When Mitten, 
with a sheaf of proxies stacked up before 
him, nominated an entire new board, the 
insurgent directors did not even present 
an opposition ticket. His nominees were 
swept into ofhice by 520,637 shares out of 
a possible 600,000. Not a single vote was 
registered against them. The Battle of 
Philadelphia had passed into history. 


Five of the new directors were men 
actively connected with the operation of 
the company. One of them was John W. 
McElroy, a yard man, who reports for 
work with his lunch pail every morning at 
6:30 o'clock. McElroy, who is president 
of the Welfare Association, began life as a 
breaker boy in the coal mines. The twen- 
ty dollars a month he now receives for 
attending the directors’ meetings just 
covers the rent of the simple house in the 
Kensington district where he lives with 
his wife and eight children. 

A few weeks after the election I hunted 
McElroy up. I found him in a shed at 
the Kensington Branch juggling heavy 
iron joint-flakes. His work trousers and 
rough gray flannel shirt seemed an un- 
usual garb for the director of a thirty mil- 
lion dollar corporation. 

“You look pretty busy here,” I re- 
marked, when he finally found a breathing 
space. 

“We are busy,” he agreed. “Loafing 
wont pay a dividend’’—and his pleasant 
brown eyes reflected the smile on his lips. 

“I guess you'll find the men busy all 
along the line,” he continued. ‘But none 
of us puts in as many hours as the Chief. 
The fellows up at the office will tell you 
that he is at his desk every morning at 
three or four o’clock—five at the latest — 
and he never lets up from then till night.. 
A man couldn’t very well be a slacker 
with such a boss! He’s always been like 
that, they say. He hasn’t any kid-glove 
theories. You see, he started in at the 
very bottom.” 

I doubt that McElroy knew how far 
“at the bottom” Mitten really started, for 
the transit man seldom refers publicly to 
his boyhood or youth. When Mitten 
was eleven years old, his father, an Eng- 
lishman, brought his family of eight to 
America and settled on a small farm in 
Goodland, Indiana. 

The youth stayed onthe farm for ten 
years, attending school, carrying the 
mail, picking up odd jobs, and helping 
his father and brothers in their attempt to 
wrest a living from the reluctant land. In 
his spare hours he learnt telegraphy at the 
local freight office of the Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois Railroad. 


HE first regular job he was able to land 

was that of joint freight agent for the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois and the “Big 
Four’ Railroad at Wyndham, Indiana. 
Here his office was an ordinary freight 
car—that served also as a bedroom and 
dining-room. Two years later he was 
made local agent at Attica, then the chief 
station on the branch. Here he picked up 
train dispatching and a general fund of 
practical railroad knowledge. 

Catching the Western fever, he went to 
Pueblo, Colorado, in 1890, and worked for 
three years on the Denver and Rio Grande. 
By the end of this period he had mastered 
steam railroading from a variety of an- 
gles, and was generally recognized as a 
“young man with a future.” In 1893 he 
was placed in charge of the Denver, Lake- 
eed. & Golden Railroad, a short steam 
line running from Denver to the coal 
mines in the foothills at Golden. 

During his three years in this position 
he electrified certain parts of the line, and 
thus gained his early knowledge of elec- 
tricity, the transportation agency with 
which he was soon to be prominently 
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a year” 


Set Your Own Price 
On Your Services 


You want to make money—you want success. The 
attainment of both is largely “up to you.” Themen 
who get big salaries and who enjoy great power are 
the specialists in their lines. They fitted them- 
selves, through proper training, to fill the big 
positions You can do it too. 


Walton Trained Mén Succeed 


They succeed because they know—their training 
has been thorough. For five consecutive years 
they have won highest honors in American Institute 
examinations in competition with graduates of 
America’s greatest universities. Walton men have 
been awarded thirteen medals for supremacy in 
Illinois C. P. A. examinations. The Walton courses 
cover 


Constructive Accounting, Cost Accoanting, Advanced 
ccoanting, Income Tax, Business Law 


Big Money for You in Accountancy 


There is big money in the accountancy field 
Thousands of accountants earn $4,000.00 a year 
and upwards, and the Journal of Accountancy 
(official organ of the American Institute of Ac- 
countrants), says: “There are one hundred or more 
public accountants in the United States whose 
annual incomes exceed $100,000.00.” 

Our free book is full of valuable information, and 
tells how other men have won high success by the 
Walton way. It contains 128 pages, full of inspira- 
tion and helpfulness. Write for your free copy now. 
Correspondence Instruction—also day and evening 

Shuesée in Chicago and New York schools 


Walton School of Commerce 
611-631 Massasoit Building - - Chicago 


10 Days’ Free Trial "2"; 


es — Underwood, Remington, Oliver— 


at big saving. Every machine fully rebuilt 
ork like new. Guaranteed 
nd no money—big Free 


177 N. State St. Dept.11-3 Chicago 


ohn Davey 


needs young men 


John Davey’s organization, The Davey Tree 
Expert Co., Inc., has a limited number of open- 
ings for ambitious young men. The opportunity 
is unusual, providing good pay at the start, 
and thorough scientific training in the profes- 
sion of Tree Surgery. Advancement rapid, 
according to merit. The work is fascinating, 
offers chance to travel extensively, and associa- 
tion with fine fellows. Only clean, red-blooded 
young men, lovers of the outdoors, need apply. 
Write, giving full information, to The Davey 
Tree Expert Co., Inc., 300 Elm St., Kent, Ohio. 
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identified. His able handling of the road 
attracted so much attention that he was 
called to Milwaukee in 1896 and made as- 
sistant superintendent of the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway System. Soon he was 
promoted to superintendent, and given 
the job of quelling a bitter strike. Of his 
success in this task, the lesson he learned 
from it, and his subsequent work in Buf- 
falo and Chicago I have already told. 

Mitten believes, however, that he must 
stand or fall on the result of his Philadel- 
phia experiment in industrial understand- 
ing. Only if he has built something that 
will live after him—that can be fitted 
equally well to workingmen everywhere— 
may his work be declared a success. 

“T am convinced that a general appli- 
cation of our remedy will soothe the 
world’s unrest,” he declared earnestly. 
“Think of it! . Responsible labor here 
shouldered the mistakes of capital, and 
‘built up values to support a return upon a 
misused investment. Our victory means 
that responsible labor is making itself 
understood to the owners of property, not 
in the old way, by strikes and unreason- 
able demands, but by proving, through 
sheer force of Saconiplishrvent, its right to 
be considered a partner.” 


MERLE CROWELL’S article next 
month, “The Amazing Story of Mar- 
tin W. Littleton,” tells how an un- 
schooled boy, born in a Tennessee 
mountain log cabin, dreamed of be- 
coming a great lawyer and fought his 
way to the goal he had set for him- 
self. Mr. Littleton’s story is one of 
the great American romances of our 
generation, and his philosophy of life 
is filled with helpful hints for all of us. 


What We Can Learn 
From Kenesaw 


and Will 


(Continued from page 19) 


after all! In this age of cyr2.ism and dis- 
belief, and raw materialism, it has veen 
demonstrated that: 


Honesty is the best policy. _ 
A good name is better than riches. 
Be virtuous and you will be happy. 


To say nothing of “ Dare to do right,” and 
all that other mildewed stuff which many 
of our wisest operators believe to be in the 
past tense. 

Kenesaw is a go-getter and Will is a 
wound-healer, but each of them won out 
with the public by traveling along straight 
lines instead of turning sharp corners. 

They are a couple of first-rate object 
lessons, and may be studied to advantage 
by all young persons who sort of believe 
that the modern recipe for success is to 
get something for nothing, and be smooth 
enough not to get landed with the: goods. 

They played fair, and by so doing im- 

ressed themselves on the whole U. S. A. 

hey became more than mere celebrities. 
Thousands of men and women they never 
have met are now ready to accept either 
one of them as a dependable combination 
of guide, counselor, and friend. 


Do You Make 


these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


Does your English reveal your lack of 
education or does it prove that you are 
a person of culture and refinement? Are 
you handicapped in your speech and 
writing or does your command of English 
rise to meet every occasion and every 
situation? English isthe one weapon you 
must use every day. Here is how you 
can improve it almost at once. 


ANY people say, “Did 
you hear from him to- 
day?” They should say, 
“Have you heard from 


him today?” Some people spell cal- 
endar “calender” or ‘‘calander.”” 
Still others say “between you and I,” 
instead of “between you and me.” it 
is astonishing how many people use 
“who” for “whom,” and mispro- 
nounce the simplest words. Few 
people know whether to spell certain 
words with one or two *‘c's” or “m's” 
or “r's,” or with “ie” 


io” or “eh, and SHERWIN CODY 


when to use commas in order to make their meaning absolutely 

clear. And very few people use any but the most common 

words—colorless, flat, ordinary. Their speech and their letters 

are lifeless, monotonous, humdrum. Every time they talk or 

Hite hey show themselves lacking in the essential points of 
nglish. 

Every time you talk, every time you write, you show what 
you are. When you use the wrong word, when you mispro- 
nounce a word, when you punctuate incorrectly, when you use 
flat, ordinary words, you handicap yourself enormously. An 
unusual command of English enables you to present your ideas 
clearly, forcefully, convincingly. If your English is incorrect 
it hurts you more than you will ever know, for people are too 
polite to tell you about your mistakes. 


Wonderful New Invention 


For the past five years Mr. Cody has been working almost 
day and night on the study of the problem, “How to make 
correct habits in speaking and writing stick in your mind.” 
After countless experiments he finally invented a simple 
method by which you can acquire a better command of the 
English language in only 15 minutes a day. Now you can stop 
making the mistakes in English which have been hurting you. 
Mr. Cody's students have secured more improvement in five 
= oe had previously been obtained by other pupils in 

WO years 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods, rules are memorized, but correct habits 
are not formed. Finally the rules themselves are forgotten. 
The new Sherwin Cody method provides for the formation of 
correct habits by constantly calling attention only to the 
mistakes you make. 

One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody’s course is the 
speed with which these habit-forming practice drills can be 
carried out. You can write the answers to fifty questions in 
15 minutes and correct your work in 5 minutes more. The 
drudgery and work of copying have been ended by Mr. Cody. 
You concentrate always on yaa mistakes until. it becomes 
‘‘second nature” to speak and write correctlv. 


j Write for Free Book 


A booklet explaining Mr. Cody's remarkable course is ready. 
If you are ever em by mistakes in grammar, spelling, 
pronunciation, or punctuation, if you cannot instantly com- 
mand the exact words with which to express your ideas, this 
book will prove a revelation to you. 

A polished and effective command of the English langu: 
gives you not only the stamp of education, but it wins frien 
and impresses favorably those with whom you come in contact. 
Spare time study—15 minutes a day—in your own home will 
give you power of language that will be worth more than you 
can realize. 

Write for this new free book, “How to Speak and Write 
Masterly English.” Merely mail the coupon or a letter, or 
even a postal card. You can never reach your greatest possi- , 
bilities until you use correct English. Write to-day for the 
free booklet that tells about Mr. Cody’s simple invention. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
911 SEARLE BUILDING, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Do you weigh 
what you should? 


A you 100% well?.And have 
you the glow of health, the 
springing step, and sparkling 
eyes that distinguishthe woman 
who is younger than her years? 


Are the lines of your figure graceful 
and trim, with just enough.flesh for a 
nice neck and chest? Do you look real- 
ly attractive in slender-line gowns? 


If you are not well, if your weight 
is above normalor under normal, there 
is areason for that condition—a rea- 
son peculiar to YOU. It can be cor- 
rected by following my common sense 
directions in your own home. 


Relieving chronic ailments and 
building’ the health and figures of 
women has been my life work. In the 

ast twenty years I have helped over 

00,000 women to reduce or increase 
their weight; to look well; to feel 
well; to be well. And what they have 
done, I know that you can do. 


Individual Instruction 
— by a woman, for women 


I study each and every pupil’s condition, and 
give her individual instructions. I do not give 
the same directions to the woman of 60 that I 
give to her daughter of 30. Nor do I permit 
my pupils to reduce or increase too rapidly. 


1 teach you how to stand, walk and breathe 
correctly; what to eat and what to avoid eating. 


My instructions are scientific, yet easy to un- 
derstand. They are not over vigorous, and §0 
simple that every pupil enjoys following them, 

I use no drugs or medicines, no appliances, 
no stereotyped ‘‘same-for-everybody”’ advice. 

Give ten to twenty minutes daily to my ex- 
ercises and you will Burprine your friends by the 
improvement in your health and appearance. 

Medical magazines advertise my work. In 
fact many of my most enthusiastic students are 
wives and daughters of prominent physicians, 


My Booklet Free 


Write for my free booklet illustrating how to 
stand and walk. Tell me your height, weight 
and age. If you have any physical ailments tell 
me about them. I never betray a confidence. 
If I cannot help you, I will tell you so frankly. 


1819 Broadway, New York 


Miss Cocroft is nationally recognized as an 
authority on acientific natural methode of 
building the health and figures of women. 


They accepted their present lucrative 
jobs under pressure. 

The word “accepted” is put in ad- 
visedly. Usually, when the home paper 
says that Orville or Homer or Ernest has 
“accepted” the local agency for a well- 
known make of car, it means that he has 
secured the agency after a vear of plug- 
ging and wire-pulling. 

But Kenesaw Landis, of Cass County, 
and Will Hays, of Sullivan, did not file 
applications with anybody in order to get 
to their present elevations. They were 

esought by millionaires—on bended knee. 

hey named all the conditions of their 
employment. ‘They were given almost 
supreme authority over two gigantic 
business combinations which have inti- 
mate dealings with the American public, 
and which are different from other organi- 
zations of capital inasmuch as they purvey 
sentiment instead of tangible merchandise. 

The baseball magnates and tke moving 
picture producers found that in order to 
go ahead and do business successfully 
they needed something besides amphi- 
theatres and studios and contracts. They 
needed the confidence of the unnumbered 
host of plain people who like to watch 
baseball or to go to the movies. 

And that is where Kenesaw and Will 
came in. 

No one is suggesting that Kenesaw and 
Will wear their present crowns simply be- 
cause they refrained from cheating. The 
world is full of honest bookkeepers and 
incorruptible business managers who 
never will be heard of outside their own 
voting precincts. 

Our heroes had all of the old Benjamin 
Franklin qualities, plus initiative, imagi- 
nation, boundless energy, untiring perse- 
verance, and an almost fanatical devotion 
to that spirit of fair play which refuses to 
let go of any job until it is cleaned up, 
inside and out, and everybody concerned 
has got what is coming to him. 


MENTION has been made of high 
salaries. Nearly every man, when he 
crowds the forty mark, gives hard thought 
to making financial provision for his own 
old age and his family—if he has one. If 

ou hear anyone criticizing Kenesaw or 

ill for quitting government jobs because 
of low-down mercenary considerations, 
just investigate that individual and find 
out it he ever sacrificed thousands of dol- 
lars year after year or put up with a 
languishing bank account in order to render 
service to his fellow man. 

Of course big pay is welcome to a man 
who has been skimping along on a small 
income. But it needs to be emphasized 
that Kenesaw and Will did not accept 
their present exalted positions merely on 
account of a hunger for money. No salary 
on earth would have tempted Judge 
Landis to undertake a general clean-up 
and supervision of basket-ball, tennis, or 
polo. He couldn’t have been lured into 
the patent-medicine business by any sort 
of contract. 

He was attracted to the baseball propo- 
sition, and the owners of the big teams 
turned to him in their hour of need, be- 
cause he had been for years a consistent 
and loving “fan,” passionately desirous 
of having the game kept clean and above 
suspicion, Probably he wanted and needed 
the money which he is getting for his very 
unusual supervision; but che happiness he 


finds in bis new job comes from the fact 
that he is restoring this great major sport 
to its rightful place in the regard and con- 
fidence of the general public. 

The same goes for Will. It may be said, 
on authority, that, at the time he left the 


Cabinet, he was tempted by certain other 


outside offers which promised money re- 
turns even more important than those 
coming from the picture job. But he knew 
that the picture industry had become a 
“fifth estate,” representing an investment 
of fabulous sums, competing with the 
newspaper as a direct influence on the 
opinions and conduct of all classes, and 
rich with possibilities of development 
away from the tawdry and vulgar. The 
outlook appealed to his imagination. 


"THOSE persons who cannot comprehend 
that the most genuine satisfactions of 


life may come from knocking injustice in™ 


the head and removing obstructions from 
the pathway are still at liberty to doubt 
the foregoing and to attribute to Kenesaw 
and Will the most miserly of motives. 

Kenesaw Mountain Landis (named for 
a battlefield) is one of a cluster of remark- 
able brothers. When you met one of the 
Landis boys you began to feel the voltage 
which radiated from a picturesque per- 
sonality loaded with positive convictions, 
which found vent in language emphatic to 
a degree and figurative bond belief. 
Every one of them a sizzling live wire. 
Past-masters of sarcastic invective, foun- 
tains of droll humor, and zealots for what 
they believed to be right and square. I 
have known four of them well enough to 
call them by their first names. 

“Charley” was an editor and then a 
useful congressman from Indiana for 
many years; later, an important official 
with the DuPont Company of Delaware 
and, still later, compelled to retire on ac- 
count of ill-health. The news of his death 
at Asheville, North Carolina, came to me 
last spring. 

Walter was postmaster at San juan, 
Porto Rico, when I first met him. Later 
he became a planter on the island. 

Fred, a lawyer, lives at Logansport, 
Indiana. He was in Congress while still a 
mere youth. For years he has been popu- 
lar as a lyceum lecturer. There is no 
more entertaining after-dirner speaker in 
America. He has written books and plays. 
“The Copperhead,” in which Lionel Bare 
rymore made a hit, was adapted by 
Augustus Thomas from one of Fred's 
books. 

The fifth brother, a doctor, I never met. 
The loss has been mine, because every 
contact with a Landis has helped to renew 
my interest in life. 

Kenesaw was a law student when he 
first grasped me by the hand and fastened 
me with his two gimlet eyes and massaged 
my right fore-arm, from the elbow down, 
and delivered a few luminous observations 
appropriate to the occasion. That was 
well over thirty years ago, and I have 
been watching him ever since, with a grow- 
ing conviction that there never was any- 
thing like him, outside of the Landis 
family. 

He studied law with Walter Gresham; 
and when Judge Gresham went to Wash- 
ington as a member of the Cleveland 
Cabinet, Kenesaw went along as private 
secretary. In Washington he learned the 


‘ropes, had a chance to size up men and 
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events, and came in contact with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. They instinctively locked 
arms in partnership. Kenesaw was prac- 
ticing law in Chicago in 1905 when Roose- 
velt became Prenent on his own hook. 
Within one month after the inauguration, 
Roosevelt appointed Kenesaw Federal 
judge, and turned him loose to upset tra- 
ditions and arouse the dead. 

For a good many years the court-room 
of Judge Landis in the Federal Building 
has been one of the institutions of Chi- 
cago, the same as the stock yards, and the 
Field Museum, or Lincoln Park. 

Judge Landis has provided more rich 
copy a the newspapers, and done more 
unusual things, and put the fear of God 
into more discolored hearts than any 
other citizen who ever lived in Cook 
County. 

He has always clung to the absolutely 
insane idea that a court was not estab- 
lished for the protection of legal techni- 
calities or the preservation of dust-laden 
precedents, or to permit high-priced law- 
yers to practice their profession in a grace- 
ful and lucrative manner. 

No sir, from the very start the shock- 
headed loon made it known that his court 
was operating for the administration of 
simple, old-fashioned justice. He was 
present, not to be shampooed by lawyers, 
but to discover the facts. 

Upon a million different occasions he 
has been called a crank and a grand- 
stander and the world’s champion speci- 
men of filbertus erraticus; but no one ever 
called him a coward or a compromiser, or 
accused him of beirg subject to any influ- 
ence except his own conscience. 


ND here’s something to be remem- 
bered: No innocent man was ever 
afraid to go before Judge Landis. 

The highly resourceful lawyers and the 
lads trying to figure some way of side- 
stepping Leavenworth told around that he 
had hoofs and horns, and was a modern 
edition of the tyrannical Jeffreys; but that 
was because they couldn’t get to him. 
Kenesaw could smell a crook at a distance 
of one hundred feet. Every fellow who 
had a bad case went before Judge Landis 
with his heart in his boots. He had come 
to one tribunal at which no man could 
insure himself by hiring a smart lawyer. 
The lawyer was just as much scared as the 
criminal. 

The man who was technically guilty, 
but really penitent, and with any kind of 
reasonable excuses in his favor always had 
a chance for clemency. Judge Landis was 
keen to protect and to save those who had 
not deliberately joined the criminal class. 

Some of the outside critics said he was 
over-sentimental in turning loose first 
offenders, just as other critics said he was 
cruel and vindictive in dealing with old- 
timers. The truth is that the only de- 
fendants who got soaked to the limit by 
Judge Landis were those who planned, in 
cold blood, to outwit the law and were 
brazen and defiant in their methods. 

Probably the highest compliment ever 
paid Kenesaw Landis was the message of 
regret given him the day he retired. It 
was signed by all the newspaper reporters 
“doing” the Federal Building. The news- 
paper men had him under the microscope 
for years and they always swore by him. 
They knew that in every emergency he 
was courageously trying to do the right 
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thing by the simplest and most direct 
methods. 

You couldn’t help but like him. He 
had all the responsive sympathies of a 
spring poet combined with the rearing, 
tearing, fighting qualities of an untamed 
cowboy. : 

Every newspaper reader knows that his 
only.son, Reed Landis, was the second ace 
among the American flyers in the World 
War. His record of bringing down Ger- 


man planes was next to that of “Eddie” _ 


Rickenbacker. But only a few people 
know that Kenesaw Landis, well beyond 
fifty years of age when we finally discov- 
ered that we had either to fight or to go 
drown ourselves, really wanted to get into 
the service as an aviator. He went out to 
the training fields and did all of the 
“stunts,” and offered himself as a young 
and promising candidate, and was actu- 
ally peeved when he learned that he would 
have to back home and hold court and let 
Reed go over and make trouble for the 


oppo tion 

hen the organized contractors and 
the unions of Chicago became deadlocked 
in a battle which stopped all building op- 
erations for many months, with the losses 
to all concerned running into millions, 
Judge Landis was the only man in Chicago 
acceptable to both sides as an arbitrator. 
He drew up a new working agreement, 
fixed the wage scale, and the tie-up was 
ended. A few of the unions dissented be- 
cause he told them they could no longer 
get war wages. But a large majority of 
contractors and workmen accepted all of 
his decisions without question, and ninety- 
eight per cent of the disinterested out- 
siders believe that he acted in good faith 
and played fair with everybody. 

Baseball needed him. The amazing 
scandal which cropped out two years ago 
put the national pastime in bad with a lot 
of the regulars. The two big leagues 
which were dominating the “bush” or- 

anizations and selling players up and 
dowa the river as if they were live stock, 
had become all knotted up with intense 
rivalries and long-standing feuds between 
strong, willful, two-fisted baronial chiefs. 
The whole organization needed house- 
cleaning, and also a tribunal to settle 
promptly and equitably the never-ending 
wrangles and disputes. 

Every owner, manager, and player now 
understands that what the judge says 
goes and that he is not representing the 
National League, the American League, 
or the Minors; but is simply a glorified 
symbol of the square deal. The general 
health of baseball is improving every day. 


ILL HAYS started out as the 

infant prodigy of politics. He has 

been active in Republican poli- 
tics over twenty-two years, and he will be 
forty-three in November. He was a pre- 
cinct committeeman at Sullivan, Indiana, 
before he had graduated from Wabash or 
had a right to vote. When he was twenty- 
six he was in charge of the Speakers’ Bu- 
reau for the state. 

From the time he became city attorney 
back inhis home town (hewas then thirty), 
a good law practice has been waiting for him 
to come back to it, but theG.O. P. became 
violently ill about the time he took a desk 
at headquarters and for a good many years 
Will Hays was the most helpful night-and- 
day doctor to be found in Indiana. 


People living in states which have cul- 
tivated politics as a mild outdoor sport 
may not know that here in Indiana we 
count a campaign a failure unless it winds 
up with everybody standing ankle-deep 
in blood. 

Along about 1910 the contest between 
the stand-patters and the insurgents, 
within the Republican boundaries, began 
to take on some of the aspects of civil war, 
and by 1912 it was a massacre. The bitter 
enmities growing out of the Roosevelt 
uprising of 1912, and the continuation of 
the fight by the Progressives in 1914, are 
still alive in parts of the state. 

For about four years the Republican 
Party was so disorganized that Will Hays 
didn’t have any real army to direct, but 
he stayed on the job. 


"THEN came 1916, with a new alignment 
on the issue of “preparedness.” The 
caution and good sense and moderation 
which he had practiced during the period 
of strife now justified themselves and bore 
fruit. He had been fighting the Bull 
Moosers; but, at the same time, he had 


gained their respect and confidence. He - 


was enabled to reconcile the factions and 
to carry Indiana decisively for Hughes. 
By this time he had moved on to national 
headquarters, and his field of labor was 
Indiana and surrounding territory. Wher- 
ever his policies prevailed, the Republican 
national ticket went over big. He over- 


. looked no detail which would contribute 


to success. He enlisted every influence 
that would be helpful. He chloroformed 
and put out of the way every disturbance 


that might interfere with a full efficiency . 


of the party machinery. 

When war came in April, 1917, Hays 
was made chairman of the Council of De- 
fense for the State of Indiana. Governor 
Goodrich put me on the council, much to 
my surprise and satisfaction, and at last 
Thad a chance to work in partnership with 
Will and study him at close range. By 
this time everyone in Indiana knew that 
he was a whiz. It required a long time to 
convince some of the natives that he was 
the real thing. In his photographs he 
looked a good deal like a college senior 
who was camera shy, and his manner was 
often blushing and apologetic. The little 
cuss didn’t weigh over one hundred and 
fifteen pounds, and it just didn’t seem 

ssible that he could be a great man. 
The traditions in regard to wide hats, 
Prince Albert coats, abdomens, and deep 
bass voices were still more or less extant. 

The first important thing I learned 
about Will Hays was that, instead of sit- 
ting at his desk and waiting for proposi- 
tions to come to him, as most so-called 
‘ executives” do, he reached out, origi- 
nating influences and creating conditions 
which would be helpful to his plans. He 
had the imagination and the enthusiasms 
of the sculptor or the painter or the writer 
of novels. His idea of getting somewhere 
was not merely to clean up his corre- 
spondence. Every day he came to his 
work with all the eager impulses of a 
creative artist. 

He didn’t wait for other men to do 
things and then come to him to report 
and get his opinions. He visualized all 
of the men, women, and children of 
Indiana in the performance of those duties 
which would help America to win the wat, 
and then he started in motion all of the 
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high-power and fast machinery which 
would encourage them to find out what 
they were expected to do, and to do it 
. without delay. 

His private motto is “Now!” He is the 
champion telephoner of the world. Get 
Fred Upham, treasurer of the Republican 
National Committee, to tell you some- 
time how much money was paid out for 
long-distance tolls during the campaign of 
1920. 

Will Hays works at top speed, without 

etting lathered up; he is an expediter of 
baas he does not cumber his language 
with vague and superfluous words; he be- 
lieves in putting every problem into the 
past tense as soon as the facts have been 
spread out and the time has come to 
render a decision. 

He is adroit and diplomatic in getting 
rid of the time-killers and the blah-blahs 
who annoy every man trying to swing a 
huge responsibility. 

And the big thing you can say for him, 
the same as for Kenesaw Landis, is that 
he can see through all intermediate solid 
substances and pick out the individual 
merits of any case brought to him for 
settlement. He made the Indiana State 
Council of Defense an organization which 
was praised and copied. No need to dwell 
upon the prize performance of 1920 when 
he directed the Republican national cam- 


«paign. 


OW, there are all sorts of theories as to 
how and why he is going to apply his 
surefire and dynamic methods to the mov- 
ing picture industry. Baseball and pictures 
have been through some harrowing experi- 
ences of late. Several grisly skeletons have 
walked out of the closet and performed 
on the center table, much to the humilia- 
tion of two important households. Isn’t 
it reasonable to suppose that Kenesaw and 
Will are expected to assemble all of the 
skeletons and bury them in the bone yard? 
Even as organized baseball has been 
hampered by perpetual war between the 
National League and the American 
League, so the picture game has suffered 
because of a sort of feud between a ma- 
jority of the producers and a majority of 
the exhibitors. 

A man who survives in hard competition 
is usually a determined and pugnacious 
character. The Montagues and Capulets 
and the McCoy-Hatfield outfit had noth- 
ing on certain of the battling magnates 
who own impertant ball teams and control 
picture production and distribution. 

Kenesaw and Will are going to clear 
up a couple of battlefields and encourage 
flowers to grow where lately the turf was 
strewn with teeth and wisps of hair. 

Instead of fighting censorship, probably 
Will Hays will try to make censorship un- 
necessary. When the producers and ex- 
hibitors get their horns locked he will 
separate them and cool them off, and 
compel them to join with him in singing 
the Doxology. 

Kenesaw and Will are going to have 
real authority, because they have the 
confidence of their willing i ie They 
have been given despotic control because 
they have taken the gaff and stood the 
test, and neither one of them.has an ulte- 
rior motive concealed about his person. 

If you have a chance to meet the boys, 
go up and introduce yourself. They are 
all right. 
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The Education I Wish I Might 
Have Had 


(Continued from page 27) 


myself. I have won from life a religious 
peace, and poise, and assurance, and cer- 
tainty; but I had to do it for myself. I 
had to fight a hundred windmills and go 
upon a hundred fool’s errands and bruise 
my knees with many a fall, which all 
might have been saved me if someone had 
been at hand to show me the way. 

And then I wasted a good deal of time 
in finding out what part of the world’s 
work I was fitted to do. If I had gone to 
the right kind of school and had the right 
kind of teachers (although I have no idea 
whether such exist), I might have begun 
my lifes work properly when I was 
twenty-one. As it was, it took me over 
forty years to find out the kind of work 
I could do and, still more important, the 
kind of work other people thought I could 
do to such an extent that they were willing 
topay me money for it. _ 

f I could go back again to be a boy, I 
would wish first of all that I could be 
trained to be a good animal. We are all 
of us animals, and most of our mental 
and spiritual deficiencies are connected in 
some way with the imperfections of our 
bodies. I wish, therefore, that I might have 
spent the first twenty or twenty-five years 
of my life almost entirely out of doors. 

I have dreamed of a great University of 
Outdoors, an institution whose classrooms 
and laboratories are the fields, the forests, 
and the rivers. 

In this institution only those should be 
teachers who know how to teach, that is 
to say who know how to make a boy want 
to learn, and who then can show him how 
to learn. Among these teachers would be 
the professor of astronomy, who would sit 
with me and other boys at night and watch 
the heavens: and tell me all about the 
stars, their composition, their movements, 
and their names. From hin, also, I might 
learn the beginning of history, which is 
mythology, all of those tales of human 
fancy which have woven themselves about 
the constellations of the heavens. 

Another teacher would be a man like 
Ernest Seton, who would show me how to 
make a fire out of stick, how to build my 
tent, and generally how to take care of 
myself. 


ASD this suggests a very important ele- 
ment in education: I wish that from 
the very first I had been taught to wait on 
myself and not expect someone else to 
wait on me; I wish I had been taught the 
dignity of personal independence: to cook 
my own food, to mend my own clothes, 
and wholly to get myself off ‘other people’s 
backs. For this is the very foundation, 
not only of personal happiness but of any 
real understanding of what democracy 1s 
and, for that matter, of what Christianity 
is. One is never going to get to the point 
of loving his neighbor as himself until he 
has ceased to exploit his neighbor for him- 
self in any way. It took me many a long 
year to learn the lesson of expecting noth- 
ing from the world or anybody in it, ex- 
cept what I honestly paid for. 


In this University of Outdoors every 
boy should have some work to do, and 
some kind of work that people want done, 
so that he can earn his own food and 
shelter and clothing. The very first and 
cardinal principle of any sound education 
is to teach a child.that he must work for 
what he gets, and the very greatest curse 
that can happen to any human being is to 
be endowed in such a way that he enters 
upon the enjoyment of privileges that he 
has not done anything at all to earn. 


O IN the University of Outdoors I 
might have learned the foundation of 

all the physical sciences, along the pleasant 
path of my own curiosity, and never as an 
unwelcome task. I was curious, as every 
boy is curious. What a blessing it would 
have been to have had an expert, who not 
only knew his business but knew me, to 
unfold to me the fascinations of geology 
by examining the rocks of cliff and moun- 
tain and smashing them with our own 


hammers; and another teacher who would: 


have taught me botany by making me 
know the grasses and flowers at my feet 
and the trees around me; and another 
who would have acquainted me with the 
mysteries of entomology by teaching me 
to know all the insect life of outdoors; and 
another to instruct me in the lives and 
habits of the birds and the beasts. 

I studied all these things, in a way. But 
I got only a smattering of each of them, 
for the simple reason that I had no proper 
training. I had to blast my way for my- 
self, painfully laboring through a class- 
book of botany, laboriously collecting in- 
sects and studying them, but continually 
baffled by the nonsensical technicality of 
all the books on the subject. How light 
and easy and joyous my education might 
have been. But I had to get what knowl- 


- edge I won in spite of all my teachers, and 


not in any wise because of them. 

And when summer was over and winter 
came, the children of this university might 
be gathered in houses, and the attractive 
game of the pursuit of knowledge con- 
tinued there. Frey might learn the secrets 
of chemistry and of physics by varied and 
amusing experiments. And they might 
learn it as play, as the forth-putting of 
their own devouring appetite of knowledge 
and not as an imposed task. 

I learnt raa dah for instance, by the 
most arduous and senseless labor. The 
books on the subject were filled principally 
with long Latin names, and the teachers 
paid more attention to showing off their 
own information than to making me 
hungry for information for myself. I can 
conceive what a great game physiology 
might have been to me if some sympa- 
thetic teacher had carefully led my in- 
quiries so as to make me know all of my 
bones and muscles and inward parts. A 
boy naturally wants to know these things, 
but he does not want to memorize a lot of 
technical terms, which do him little good 
when he_has learned them. 

In fact, most of my education, I find, 
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Edna Ferber, 
James Norman Hall 


Melville Davisson Post 
W. L. George 


Here is the greatest single fifteen cents’ worth ever found in a woman’s 
magazine. If you are seeking fiction, there are hours of entertainment 
in Edna Ferber’s “Gigolo,” where a boy and girl from America fight a 
venomous plot on the lower rim of Paris life; Melville Davisson Post’s 
newest, most thrilling mystery, “The Problem of the Five Marks;” 


Sophie Kerr James Francis Dwyer’s “Pines 0’ Maine,” which is a present-day 
James Francis Dwyer z . 9 66 . 
Hayden Carruth rarity—a story of pure romance; Sophie Kerr’s “Women Are Different 
dtd Bowland From Men,” in which a woman plays politics with decidedly surprising 
alter Lamp 


results; Hayden Carruth’s humorous yarn, “Julius Cæsar Redeems 


A. Warren Stearns, M. D. : ` a 
Himself;” and Henry C. Rowland’s great serial, “Of Clear Intent.” 


Anna Steese Richardson 


The Lure of the South Seas— 


The glamour that enchanted Stevenson, Melville, 

. Gaugin, O’Brien, runs through “The Land of Very Far 
Away,” James Norman Hall’s newest tale of these fas- 
cinating islands, another of the All-Star features. And 
there’s W. L. George, the distinguished English essayist, 
who presents a timely and provocative article, “Are 
Modern Manners Bad?” Walter Camp, originator of 
the famous “Daily Dozen,’ who tells mothers and 
daughters “What Sports Can Do for Girls;?” Anna 
Steese Richardson, who has just returned from the 
Coast and writes about the great activity of Western 
women in politics; A. Warren Stearns, M. D., one of 
America’s greatest authorities on neurology, who tells 
“Why People Commit Suicide;” and a wonderfully 
informing article on the avoidance and isolation of 
contagious diseases, by Dr. William C. Miller, Commis- 
sioner of Health of Pennsylvania. 


Fashions and Departments 


More than ten pages of fashions in which especial em- 
phasis is laid upon furs, party frocks for young girls, 
and slenderizing patterns for stout women. 


Good Looks, Interior Decorating, Cooking and Serving, 
Better Babies, Home Building and other departmental 
features round out the hundred and forty big pages of 
the All-Star Number—six of them are in full color and 
eight more in rich gravure. 


And you get all this and more for only 15 cents in this 
one issue. You get 72 times as many copies for only zo 
times as much money, in one year’s subscription at 
$1.50. Special two-year price $2.50—you save 50 cents. 
Use the coupon to-day, and prepare for a year of won- 
derful help and entertainment. 


VVOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


The Crowell Publishing Company, Springfield, Ohio 


Woman’s Home COMPANION 


Tue CroweLL Pusiisuinc Company, Dept. A, Springtield, Ohio 


I enclose $...........for which send me Woman's Home Companion for one (two) year (s). 


remit $.... 


Or I will 


-Upon receipt of bill.* 


IN SAN aa a a a en aS See eases 


Streeta R P Dy assesses sete a ania 


City cass, 


*Indicate vour remittance arrangement. 
2-year postage subscriptions must go to ore address. 


25 Sela 1S CARB ccs coerce 


Canadian postage free; foreign, Soc per year extra. 
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Your Choice 
75c a Week 


We have cut 
the price 


one-half 


No matter what your occupation, one of 
the home study sets listed below will quickly 
fit you for a better job and bigger pay. Any set you 
select will be sent for seven days’ examination, 
and if you decide to buy you may pay the rock- 
bottom price at the rate of only 75c a week. But 
you must act now! We cannot guarantee these 
reduced prices for any great length of time. 

These books are the work of recognized author- 
ities. They are written in plain, easily understood 
language, by recognized authorities, and contain 
hundreds of photographs, diagrams, tables, etc., that 
make difficult points as simple as A-B-C. 
somely and durably bound in half or full morocco 
leather (except as noted), and stamped in gold. 


Pay-Raising Books 
At Greatly Reduced Prices 


Accountancy and Business Management, 7 Vol., 
2700 pages, 1000 pictures. Was $52.50 Now $29.80 
entry and Contracting, 5 volumes, 2138 


pages, 1000 pictures. Was $37.50....Now 19.80 
Civil Engineering, 9 volumes, 3900 pages, 
3000 pictures. Was $67.50_..........NYow 34.80 
Electrical Engineering, 8 volumes, 3000 pages, 
2600 pictures. as $60.00. Now 29.80 
Engineering, 6 volumes, 2600 
pages, 2000 pictures. Was $45.00....Now 21.80 
Machine Shop 6 volumes, 2 
pages, 2500 pictures. Was $45.00.....Now 21.80 
Steam and Gas Engineering, 7 volumes, 3300 
pages, 2500 pictures. Was $52.50....Now 24.80 
Law and Practice (with reading course), 12 vol- 
umes, 6000 pages, illustrated.Was$97.50Now 49.80 
Fire Prevention and Insurance, 4 vols., 1500 
pages, 600 pictures. Was $30.00_....Now 14.80 
Telephony and Telegraphy, 4 volumes, 1728 
pages, 2000 pictures. Was $30.00....Now 14.80 
Sanitation, Heating and ee volumes, 
1454 pages, 1400 pictures. as $30.00 Now 14.80 
Drawing, 4 volumes, 1578 pages, 1000 pic- 
tures, blue-prints, etc. Was $30.00..Now 14.80 
ent Management and Safety, 7 vols., 1800 
pages, 540 illustrations. Was $52.50. Now 24.80 


Send No Money 


Shipped for 7 days’ Trial 


Yes, we'll gladly ship any set right to your home or office 
upon your simple request. Pay only shipping charges when 
the books arrive. Don't send a penny until after you have 
used them seven days, then remit only $2.80 or return 
them at our expense. Pay balance at the rate of $3.00 a 
month—75c a week. 

Act now—while these splendid books are being offered at 
20% to 50% less than regular prices. This offer is open to 
every person within the boundaries of the U. S. and 
Canada. Grasp your opportunity—fill in and mail 
the coupon NOW! 


American Technical Society, Dept. X-158, Chicago 


Dec, eee oe. oe ee ker 


| American Technical Society, Dept. X-158, Chicago, U. S. A. | 


Please send me Set Glanann mt | 


| for 7 DAYS’ examination, shipping charges collect. 

I will examine the books thoroughly and, If satisfied, 
will send $2.80 within 7 days and $3 each month, 
until I have paid the special price of. IOANE 
1f I decide not to keep the books, I will return them at 

| your expense and owe you nothing. 


INA Ui ac esreeentntccnaapiosiceren dain maine 


Hand- - 


was devoted to the training of memory. 
I have discovered after long years of ex- 
perience that a good memory 1s of no par- 
ticular use. In fact, I do not know of any- 
one who has a remarkable memory and 
who has at the same time strong creative 
imagination and sound judgment. Mem- 
ory gets in one’s road more often than it 
is of assistance. I no longer attempt to 
memorize anything. I use notebooks. 
The main thing I want to know is where 
to find a subject, and not to be able to re- 
peat it from memory. 


AND then it took me a long while, also, 
to learn how to read. Why did not 
somebody tell me? Of course there were 
plenty to tell me that I ought to read the 
classics and ought to like them, and that it 
was naughty to read novels and a waste 
of time to read newspapers. But I never 
found anything in my school that prac- 
tically showed me how to form correct 
tastes in reading. That also I had to dis- 
cover for avait If l had only had some 
teacher that would have read Shakeapeste 
and Scott and Burns and Virgil and Homer 
with me and have explained what it all 
meant, some teacher with imagination 
enough to get into my little mind and see 
what it was that baffled me and smooth 
away my difficulty, what a vast amount of 
useless labor this would have saved me! 

On the contrary I spent a great deal of 
time in learning languages. I put in years 
at school in learning Latin and Greek. In 
later life I learned French and German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Russian. I regard 
most of this as entire waste. I was led to 
it under the delusion that by masterin 
all these tongues there would be coed 
up to me new fields of ideas. As a rule it 
was not so. Almost all the ideas in these 
languages I might have obtained through 
English translations. The knowledge of 
foreign languages may be useful in some 
callings, for instance, if one is to be a com- 
mercial traveler or correspondent or a 
teacher in a school, or an expert in ety- 
mology or some such thing. But for the 
average American, engaged either in busi- 
ness or in most kinds of professional life, 
the study of foreign languages amounts to 
little more than a pastime. I have even 
gone so far as to live, for protracted 

eriods in France, in Germany, and in 
pis that I might observe the languages. 
As far as my efhciency and general acqui- 
sition of knowledge is concerned most of 
this time was lost. I would better have 
been at something else. I entirely agree 
with the statement of Emerson: 


I should as soon think of swimming across 
Charles River when I wish to go to Boston, as 
of reading all my books in originals, when I 
have them rendered for me in my mother 
tongue. 


LL this looks different to a man who is 
past fifty than it does to youth. At 
fifty a man realizes that his time is short. 
Youth thinks he has an eternity, and he 
spends years in effort that is of no value. 
From the point of life I now occupy I 
entirely agree with the sentiment in the 
song of Al Jolson, “ You can’t play every 
instrument in the orchestra.” 
Another element in education I wish 
I might have had is Discipline. Not dis- 
cipline for the sake of discipline but for 
the sake of pleasure, of efficiency, and of 
getting the most fun out of every day and 


out of one’s totality of days. I might have 
been saved a lot of useless struggle if I had 
been early taught the utter importance of 
being master of myself, of compelling my- 
self to do things, and of strengthening the 
iron in my soul. 

I wish I might have been trained in the 
art of Observation. That is to say, I wish 
that my physical senses might have been 
PERA early, so as to register more ac- 
curately my environment. I would have 
enjoyed, life much more, I would have 
saved myself many a fall, and my days 
would have been fuller and happier if all 
of my senses had been keenly trained so 
that I could “see like a hawk, smell like a 
dog, hear like an Indian, and feel like a 
cat.” 

I wish, also, that I had been trained in 
the art of self-expression, carefully drilled 
so that when I spoke I should say exactly 
what I mean, and that when I wrote I 
should write clearly and to the point. 
Self-expression has a most wholesome and 
delightful reflex action upon one’s feelings. 
It takes away shyness, cures awkwardness, 
and gives one poise and contentment. | 
would have been saved many a foolish 
blunder and many a severe humiliation if 
I had learned all this early. 

I wish that I might have been taught 
from infancy the utter waste of hate and 
vengeance, and the sure potency of love 
and righteousness. 

I wish that I might have been taught 
to despise no human being. I can see now 
that a good part of my youth was spoiled 
by petty vanities and playing at prece- 
dence. 


I DO not think that I could suggest some 
new or different kind of school where such 
ideas as I have indicated could be carried 
out. In fact, I do not conceive that the 
cure is to be found at all in machinery or 
organization. The essential element in 
education is the educator. The big thing 
in teaching is not the system; it is the 
teacher. And so, after all, my complaint 
is against humanity itself, and my times, 
rather than against the school system. 

The most terrible famine is not the lack 
of bread but the scarcity of great souls. 

I had, I suppose, during my schooling 
perhaps one hundred teachers. Of this 
number I cannot recall more than two 
that ever did me any good. These two got 
hold of me and did something toward set- 
ting my feet on the right road and putting 
heart into me to go on. All the others were 
simply indifferent servants of the State, 
who ladled out for me my portion of 
mental pabulum. The real teacher is not 
the one who merely sets tasks for his pupil, 
orders him to learn twenty lines of Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis and next day sees 
whether he has learned them or not; any 
numskull could do this; but the real 
teacher is one who kindles a fire in the 
child’s mind as one candle lights another, 
who stimulates what is in the youth and 
helps him in his normal growth. 

I wish then that about me in my child- 
hood there had been intelligent, mature 
and well-balanced minds, whose example 
would have steadied me in crisis and sup- 
ported me in doubt. I wish that my boyish 
path had not lain alternately among gross 
materialists and absurd fanatics. 

Still, I would not want to go through 
it again. I am very thankful that | got 
along as well as I did. 
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twenty years before you should? 


TE average man in the United 
States is dead at 54! This means 
that many are physical wrecks at forty 
and are already losing their hold upon 
health and vigor in their thirties. 


And yet within the grasp of every 
normal man are the simple means to 
maintain health and strength—and even 
get them back when they are slipping 
away. > 


The truth about loss of 
“drive” and power 


Failing strength and energy mean just 
this: something is hindering the body 
from performing its two vital functions. 
Either it is failing to build up properly 
the living cells which compose it, or it 
is not throwing off the poisons that 
gather in the intestines. 


Only in recent years has it been found 
that the chief cause of the trouble is a 
lack of certain elements in our food. 


The most important finding of all was 
that a familiar food, 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, is 
rich in the missing ele- 
ments. 


The fresh, living cells of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast contain a natural food, with the 
very elements which help the body per- 
form its two most vital functions: ab- 
sorb its proper nourishment, and keep 
the system clean. 


Like any other plant or vegetable, 
yeast produces the best results when 
fresh and “green.” Fleischmann’s Yeast 
is the highest grade living yeast—always 
fresh. It is not a medicine, it is a natural 
food. It helps to “tone” up the whole 
system and assures regular daily elimina- 
tion. Results cannot be expected unless 
it is eaten regularly. 


Physicians and hospitals throughout 
the country are prescribing Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. 


Eat two or three cakes a day. If you 
prefer, get six cakes at a time from your 
grocer. They will keep in a cool, dry 
place for two or three days. Begin at 
once to know what real health means. 
THE FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY, Dept. 7311, 
701 Washington Street, 
New York City. 


Appetite and digestion 
restored 


The great problem for those who 
are run down or suffering from indi- 
gestion is first to stimulate the ap- 
petite, and at the same time make it 
possible to digest the increased food 
that is eaten. Fleischmann’s Yeast 
has this remarkable effect on the 
digestive system. It enables you to 
eat more, and to get more benefit 
from the food you eat. 


Laxatives made unnecessary 


Fleischmann’s Yeast does for you 
naturally and permanently what 
drugs at their best do only artificially 
and for a short time. In hospitals, 
even chronic cases respond to it and 
normal functions are restored in 
from 3 days to 5 weeks. People all 
over the country are telling how 
Fleischmann’s Yeast has helped 
them. 


Skin and complexion cleared 


The most common skin disorders 
are generally the result of lowered 
vitality and of the decrease in the 
supply of white corpuscles in the 
blood. Experiments have shown 
that Fleischmann’s Yeast corrects 
this basic cause by increasing the 
white corpuscles and by “toning” 
up the body to greater vitality. 


Are you beginning to lose your vigor 


ek eps ae ae 
r MANN COMPA ANER 
\ Haa PLR Tol Washington St, Now Ra ie 
: free booklet | 
\ Please send me b 
|] 


in Diet. 
Send today for the absorbing tance of Yeast m 


free booklet telling what 
Fleischmann’s Yeast has 
done for Pea and can do Street 

Eat it plain—or spread for you. Use this coupon. State____—_—_ 

on crackers—or mixed City —_<— oo 

with water or milk. i ŘŘŮ— 


Name. 
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Send The 


Coupon 


for free estimate 


f Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Tell me the cost of equipping my build- 
ing with Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips (check whether home, factory, 
office building, church, school). 


doors 
Give number of oulside 
windous _ 


Name 
Address 
City and State 


Eng. Dept. J-1 


aE A AED OD OP AP EE DE OE nan, 


Save Fuel 


Keep Warm 
End Draughts 


You will be surprised at the small 
cost of equipping your home or 
business building with Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips. 

And they add so much to comfort, 
cleanliness and good household econ- 
omy. They save 25% to 40% of fuel 
costs. Keep dirt, dust, soot and smoke 
from sifting in. That ends one of the 
most tedious tasks of housework. 


At 12,000,000 win- 
Why Heat eon 


dows and doors 
Your Building 


lemmmmcensweamerconaenazaen: 


[roreonneeecsecenmemem arene 


Chamberlin Metal 
á eather trips 
36 Times rmanently end 
el waste and dis- 
comforts resulting 
from draughts. 
They make homes 
dust - proof. Pro- 
tect hangings, 
furnishings and 
decorations. End 
rattling doors and 
windows. 


Healthier homes 
result. Children 
are safe from cold 
You are not 


Every Day? 


Tests showtheinrush 
of cold air at unpro- 
tected windows and 


doors fills the average 
building 36 times 
daily. Why fight this 
with fuel? 


How much more sim- 
pl: to bar it out, as 
thousands of gooi 
home managers do, 
with Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips. 


air currents. No cold spots. 


driven from the bright, cheerful window 
by chill draughts. 

- Chamberlin Strips are used on 
Free 85°% of all weather stripped 
buildings, including homes, 
banks, schools, office buildings, churches, 
stores, hotels and apartments. 


They are guaranteed to last as Jong as the 
building. Any need for service or attention, 
no matter how many years hence, is cheer- 
fully done free, by Chamberlin experts. An 
estimate by our engineering department, on 
the cost of your equipment, is free. Just 
send the coupon. 


CHAMBERLIN 


‘METAL WEATHER STRIPS 
“SINCE 1693-THE STANDARD 


But my youth was stormy and troubled 
and not happy. The latter part of my life 
has been peaceful, contented, and cheerful. 
And this is not because of environment 
but because I learned how to live. I have 
had quite as many rebuffs and disappoint- 
ments since the age of forty-five as before 
that time. But they do not affect me. In 
the University of Hard Knocks I at least 
have learned poise. Even death is no more 
a shattering idea. Several years ago I was 
taken to the hospital with a case of blood 
poisoning and the doctor informed me 
that I would probably not live more than 
three days. eet but the sober truth 
when I say that it had no more effect on 
my feelings than if he had announced to 
me that I would have to leave my house 
and find another one. 

I can conceive of a sort of education 
that would give a youth something of this 
morale, something of this intelligent ad- 
justment to the universe. I think I have 
it in a measure. But I got it in spite of 
my teachers and not because of them. 

I wonder if I am entirely mistaken in 
my notion that schools and teachers can 
teach a boy how to live and can really 
assist him in his normal growth. 

Let me add as a sort of postscript that 
the fundamental element of education is 
to rid the child of its delusions. We are 
born equipped almost entirely with delu- 
sions. We think the earth ‘is flat, we 
think the sun goes ’round this planet, and 
we never learn the truth about these 
things until somebody tells us. 

And we are under more important 
spiritual delusions than these. We prate 
daily about common sense, but almost 
everything that common sense tells us is 
wrong. Education is the correction of the 
errors of common sense. 

Here is where the teacher and the school 
come in. They can use the vast accumu- 
lated wisdom of mankind’s experience to 
save the young mind from foolish and use- 
less experiments. I have elsewhere given 
examples of the great delusions that de- 
ceive the whole world and that education 
ought to dispel, as follows: 


HE first and greatest delusion is that 
virtue is unpleasant. That is, that doing 
good is hard and disagreeable, and that 
the only fun is in doing evil. This error is 
ingrained in our common speech, in our 
jokes, in our novels, in our plays, in our 
whole life. It is taken for granted that 
breaking laws and doing wrong is the ad- 
venturous, free, and attractive life. It is 
not. It is foolishness. We ought to be 
taught this in childhood. 
never find it out till we grow old. 
Another delusion is that sork is an afflic- 
tion. The truth is that all happiness is a 
by-product of work. Most of us have an 
idea that work is some difficult thing to 
be got through so we can get a chance to 
play and have fun. Of course, when we get 
along in life we learn that this is not true, 
that is if we have sense enough to learn 
anything, and we discover that the sum 
total of a man’s happiness consists in find- 
ing his work and doing it. 


Most of us 


A third delusion is that violence, or force, 
is effective. The whole world is under this 
delusion. It is because of this that we 
keep up our idiotic preparations for war, 


and that shallow-minded blatherskites are . 


continually crying out that every coun 


ought to be prepared to protect itself. We . 


are never going to get out of this delusion 
until children are taught that the safest 
and best kind of protection is justice and 
mercy. Jesus Christ was not a fool nor a 
dreamer. He simply saw clearly, whereas 
most of us walk in a fog. When He said 
that the meek shall inherit the earth He 
was simply propounding a law of life. 
Every nation, from ancient Egypt and 
Persia and Greece and Rome, down 
through the experiments of Charlemagne 
and Napoleon, to the collapse of the Czar 
and the Kaiser, have proved the utter 
folly of trying to make a nation safe by 
force. 

The same delusion runs through all of 
our civic life. We think it is prisons and 
poemen and courts that protect EA 

t is not. These things make criminals. 
They do not cure them. Society is pro- 
tected solely by the amount of conscience 
it secretes. The real policemen are the 
moral inhibitions. But where is any school 
where this plain wisdom is taught? 


FOURTH delusion is that happiness 
is obtainable. That is, that you can 
become happy by possessing more things or 
occupying a higher position. The fact that 
nobody ever did become happy by these 
means does not affect our superstitious 
belief in them. Arguing with crazy people 
never does any good. Happiness is the 
mere product of understanding and ad- 
justment. It is assured by self-control and 
y the strength of the soul. But we all go 
on piling up furniture and jewels and 
houses and jimcracks and imagining that 
we can sate our discontent with this trash. 
All our social and business life is saturated 
with this delusion. Why can there not be 
teachers who will instruct us in what 
every wise man from Socrates and Jesus 
down to Thoreau, Emerson, and Maeter- 
linck have made plain? That is, that hap- 
piness is entirely a spiritual product and is 
developed inside of you, and cannot be 
put into you from the outside. 

These points indicate some of the char- 
acteristics of that kind of education I wish 
I might have had. My life would have 
been happier, fuller, and more useful if 
these things had been taught to me, and if 
I had not had to waste years of wandering 
and struggle only to come at them after 
the age of forty. 

Still, I am not complaining. Do not 
understand me to be whining. This dis- 
cussion is entirely good-natured. I con 
sider myself very lucky. I love life and I 
think this world is a grand old place. Far 
from having a grudge against destiny I am 
glad for every wallop that she handed me, 
and can join in entire sincerity with the 
sentiment which Ernest Shackleton wrote 
down in his diary a day or two before his 
death, for I, too, “am thankful to be 
crossed and thwarted as a man.” 


IRVIN S. COBB’S extraordinary article, ‘The Nearest I Ever Came to 
Death,” will lead the magazine next month. One of the greatest reporters 
in America, Mr. Cobb reveals exactly what went on in his mind when he 
felt himself drifting away to the ‘“‘valley of the shadow” in his critical illness 


of a few months ago. 


His experiences make up an unforgetable record. 
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Face Pores Give Up Their Poisons 


To New Magnetic Clay! 


Men and Women Amazed as New Discovery 


Almost Instantly Reveals a Hidden Beauty 


EVER before has the attain- 

ment of smooth, clear, beau- 

tiful complexion been as 
simple, as inexpensive as now. 
Anyone can now have a fine-textured 
skin, radiant with the fresh coloring 
of youth, smooth and firm as a 
child’s. In only 30 minutes, mind 
you! In one short half-hour you 
can have a brand-new, beautiful 
complexion! 


It seems almost magical. Tired 
lines, enlarged pores, sallowness—all 
vanish. Blackheads and pimple- 
heads are lifted right away. Hidden 
beauty that you never dreamed you 
possessed is brought to the surface. 


What Is This New Kind of Magic? 


It’s all very simply explained. The face 
is covered siih millions of tiny pores, through 
which Nature intended impurities to 
expelled. But when dust, bits of dead skin, 
and other harmful accumulations clog these 
tiny pores, the impurities cannot escape. 
The skin becomes dull, coarse, colorless. 
Soon poisons form in the stifed pores, and 
blackheads and pimples make their appear- 
ance. 


Ordinary methods , cannot relieve this 
condition. Water clears the surface of the 
skin, but cannot get at the tiny mass of 
impurities and accumulations beneath the 
surface—the bits of poison that are hidden 
away in the pores and that are causing all 
the trouble. Massage may help temporarily, 
but stretches the skin and eventually causes 
wrinkles. 


Only now, after years of research and 
experiment, has the positive, natural way 
been found to relieve the condition of clogged 
ores af once. Certain elements when com- 
ined in just-right proportions, have been 
found to possess a remarkable potency which 
acts on the face pores as a magnet acts on 
a bit of steel. hese elements bave been 
blended into a fragrant, creamlike clay, 
which is as easy and pleasant to use as a 
face powder. 


Our $10,000 Guarantee 


Producers and Consumers Bank 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


The proprietor of Domino House has protected 
this Bank in the sum of $10,000, so that we 
may in turn guarantee to the customers of Dom- 
ino House that this firm will do exactly as they 
agree. : 


If they fail to do so, this Bank hereby agrees 
to return to the customers of Domino House 
the total amount of their purchases from them, 
said amount at no time to exceed in the aggre- 
gate the sum of Ten Thousand Dollars. 


Yours very truly, 


BEN]. B. BOWMAN, Asst. Treas. 


Each particle of this 
amazing new kind of clay is 
like a tiny, invisible 
magnet. When you 


apply the clay to your 
face, it seems almost 
as though millions 
of tiny magnets 
were drawing the 
pore-poisons and 
accumu lations 

to the surface, 
absorbing 
them, lift- 
ing away the 
blackheads 
and erup- 
tions. The 
feelingis one 
of physical 
relief — re- 


freshing and invig- 
orating. 


How to Use Domino 
Complexion Clay 


„That’s what it is called, this remarkable 

discovery—Domino Complexion Clay. It 
is applied with the tips of the fingers, just 
as an ordinary cream would be applied. 
You may read or relax while it is doing 
its wonderful work. In a few moments it 
will dry and harden into a fragrant mask. 
There will be a cool, tingling feeling as the 
tiny pores awaken, and as the magnetic 
clay draws the clogged-up impurities to the 
surface. 


In a half-hour, remove the clay. With 
it you will remove every blackhead and 
pimplehead, every pore-poison and impur- 
ity, every bit of dust, dirt and dead skin. 

our complexion will be transformed! 


You will declare that a fairy must have 
touched your face, gently removed the blem- 
ishes and impurities, and revealed a new 


beauty! 
Send No Money 


The wonderful beautifying effects of clay have long 
been known to beauty specialists. Indeed, many kinds 
of clay have been used in beauty parlors for years, But 
only now have the just-right elements been found which, 
when combined, create a magnetic clay—a clay that 
draws the impurities to the surface and lifts 
them away. 

To enable everyone to try Domino Complexion Clay, 
we are making a very special introductory offer. i 
you act at once, a full-size jar of Domino Com- 
plexion Clay will be sent to you direct from the 


Domine Laboratories, without any money in 
advance. Just mail the coupon below—no 
money. 


ONLY $ 


When your jar of Domino 


5 Send 
Complexion Clay arrives, No 
simply give the postman Money 
$1.95 plus postage, in full pay- 


ment, instead of $3.50, which is the regular price. If, 
within 10 days, you are not delighted with Domino 
Complexion Clay, simply return what is left of it and 
your money will be refunded at once. 

Mail this coupon now. Don’t miss the special intro- 
ductory offer. Tomorrow may be too lat o it today! 
Domino Complexion Clay will be sent to you in a plain 
sealed package—no marks to indicate contents, Domino 
House, Dept. 7011, 269 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
soem wesewese wees essen ee ese eee 
Domino House, Depi: 7011 

269 So. 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

You may send me a $3.50 jar of Domino Complexion 
Clay for which I will pay the postman only $1.95 plus 
postage. Although I am benefiting by this specially 
reduced introductory price, I retain the guaranteed 
privilege of returning the jar within 10 days and you 
agree to return my money if I am not delighted with 
results in every way. I am to be the sole judge. 


a a RIRE ISET ITEA TT SETA succes ccsuies anes 
If you wish, you may send money with coupon and save 


ergs: 
(Price outside U. S. $2.10 Cash with Order.) 
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The Camera Is the Sherlock Holmes of: the Sky’ 


us as much about comets as the camera 
has shown in only a few decades. 

In the first place, the camera actually 
discovers comets for the astronomer. Per- 
haps he makes a plate to use in some other 


investigation; and when it is developed, 


he finds a little streak on it. Not a long 
sharp line, which shows that a meteor shot 
across the field during the exposure, or 
that an asteroid was present, but a little 
hazy streak, which he knows was made by 
the moving of a comet. 


(THE first photographic discovery of a 
comet occurred in 1892, in this purely 
accidental way. This comet was discovered 
by Professor Barnard. Since that time, 
thousands of photographs of these bodies 
have been made. rofessor Barnard 
secured 350 negatives of the Morehouse 
comet alone. 

In connection with this, I heard by 
chance an interesting story: In the course 
of a railway amey] met a man who for- 
merly lived at Nashville, Tennessee. 
Somehow the subject of astronomy came 
up and this man began to tell me about an 
old friend of his. 

“When I knew him in Nashville,” the 
man said, “he was living in a house that 
was built with comets! When he was a 
child, he used to lie on his back in an old 
wagon and study the constellations. He 
didn’t know that they were ‘constella- 
tions? He did not know a single star by 
name. But he learned to know them by 
sight; season after season, he recognized 
them as they came again, and welcomed 
them as old friends. 

“When he was only eight or nine years 
old, I believe, he went to work for a pho- 
tographer who used a solar camera in 
making enlargements. The boy had to 
stay on the studio roof, in the heat of 
summer and the cold of winter, to keep 
the camera pointed toward the sun. 

“Then, oh: a while, he began to take 
an interest in what went on in the 
studio. He managed to buy a small tele- 
scope; and after working all day he would 
spend most of the night studying the 
heavens. Finally, the founder of the 
Warner Observatory, Rochester, New 
York, offered a prize of two hundred dol- 
lars (later reduced to one hundred dollars) 
for the discovery of each new comet. I 
think the announcement of the offer had 
barely been made when my friend dis- 
covered a comet—and received the first 
two hundred dollars. : 

“By this time he was married; so he 
and his wife decided to use the money as a 
nest egg for a home. They bought a lot with 
it, borrowed some more money, and built 
a little cottage, where they went to live. 

“If you’ve ever borrowed money, or 
lived in a mortgaged house, you know 
that notes have a way of coming due with 
appalling regularity. I understand that 
comets are anything but regular. Yet my 
friend told me that, somehow or other, 
every time one of his notes was almost 
due a new comet would come trailin 
along, as much as to say: ‘Well, here 
am! And the two-hundred-dollar prize 
he received for discovering the visitor 


(Continued from page 53) 


would pay the note. I think the comets 
paid for the whole house.” 

“Who was your friend?” I asked. 

“Professor Barnard, of the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, was the reply. “‘And the rea- 
son I said that Providence seemed to have 
sent him to that first job at the photogra- 
pher’s studio was because he is now one of 
the best known astronomical photogra- 
phers in the world. He would have been 
an astronomer, anyway. But if it had not 
been for what seems chance, he might not 
have specialized in that particular field of 
the science.” i 

Chance had served me, also, in bringing 
to my knowledge this story of Professor 
Barnard. I should not have heard it 
otherwise; for, true scientist that he is, he 
will talk for hours about his work—not at 
all about himself. 

You perhaps do not know it, but the 
field of view of a great telescope is very 
limited; it takes in only a mere speck of 
the sky. But the photographic plate 
shows a vastly larger area of the heavens, 
sometimes thousands of times larger than 
is shown by our most powerful telescopes. 
If you had tried to see Halley’s comet 
through the telescope, with its enormous 
tail sweeping across a great section of the 
sky, you could have seen only a very small 
portion of it. But the camera, with its 
wide-angled lens, gave a picture of the 
head and the entire sweep of the tail. 


HERE is another reason why the cam- 

era is so very valuable. If you look 
into a telescope under favorable conditions 
you will see at once the star, or planet, or 
faint nebula it reveals. But if you keep 
on looking, you still see only what was at 
first visible. There is no cumulative ef- 
fect. On the contrary, the longer you 
look, the less you may see, because your 
eye grows tired. 

But the longer the camera looks, the 
more it sees. It may take an hour for it to 
see what your eye catches at the first 
glimpse. That is, it may take an hour for 
the rays from an immensely distant ob- 
ject in space to record its image on the 
photographic plate. But it does not stop 
then; it goes on adding fainter details, 
which you would not behold with your 
own eye if you looked for a year! It even 
reveals many objects which the human 
eye may never see—except on the photo- 
graphic plate. 

Moreover, it records what it sees, per- 
manently and faithfully. These records can 
be studied by scientists all over the world. 
They can be kept for many years, so that 
new records may be compared with them, 
to discover whether any changes have 
taken place. Imagine what it would mean 
to-day, if astronomers two thousand years 
ago had been able to leave accurate pho- 
tographs of the heavenly bodies. We 
might now be nearer to solving some of 
the mysteries of the universe. 

Until the camera was used in astron- 
omy, observers used to make drawings of 
what they saw—or thought they saw. 

At the time of the eclipse of the sun in 
1878, for instance, more than forty draw- 
ings of the solar corona, made by different 


observers, were collected and published. 
No two of the drawings bore any close re- 
semblance to each other! ` 

In regard to comets, the camera has 
been a master detective. The light from 
a comet comes from two sources: One is 
reflected sulight; the other is emitted 
by the comet itself. The former.is a kind 
of light to which the human eye is sensi- 
tive; the latter is at the other end of the 
spectrum and is not easily perceived by 
the human eye. . 

But the photographic plate is particu- 
larly sensitive to it. The result is that the 
camera gives us beautiful photographs of 
streaming comets which are not visible to 
the naked eye and which, even through a 
powerful telescope, show only a faint nu- 
cleus with apparently no tail at all. 

In 1908, a small comet—named More- 
house, after its discoverer—made its a 
pearance. To the naked eye it was feebly 
visible for one day only. Through the 
telescope it was insignificant and uninter- 
esting. Yet, thanks to the camera, that 
one comet revealed more about the physi- 
cal condition of these bodies than mogt of 
the other comets that have appeared. 

As I said before, Professor Barnard se- 
cured 350 phographs of the Morehouse 
comet; and these pictures show that ex- 
traordinary changes took place. Several 
times the tail was discarded and a new ` 
one was formed within a few hours’ time. 
The discarded tail drifted off into space 
and disappeared. : 

It has been shown that comets often 
lose their tails, or portions of them. It is 
possible that the larger fragments in these 
discarded tails are sometimes seen by us 
as meteors. 

The Morehouse comet showed plainly 
another extraordinary thing in regard to 
these bodies: At times the tail would 
stream straight back from the head, wid- 
ening out toward its end, where it diffused 
into space. That would be the condition 
shown in one picture. But on the next 
plate, made the following night, the tail 
might be bent or broken, as if it had mean- 
while encountered some obstacle, or some 
force, that had disrupted it. ; 

But what the obstacle, or the force, 
may have been no one knows. Even the 
camera did not reveal it. Only the effects 
were shown. It may have been some vast 
magnetic or electrical current. What 
actually happened is one of the yet un- 
solved riddles of the universe. 


HE camera recorded still other mighty 

transformations: Until recently it was 
believed that the tails were due entirely 
to pressure of the sun’s light rays. But 
the pictures taken of thé orehouse 
comet showed that the head, or nucleus, 
apparently ejected great masses of matter 
by some force of its own. As soon as these 
streams of matter had been shot out of the 
nucleus, the sun’s light-pressure acted u 
on them, driving them back into the tail. 
Sometimes a comet sends out these 
streams at a decided angle to the tail, 
showing that it was an inner force that 
ejected them. At times the tail seems to | 
have an internal motion like that of a’: 
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HE radiance of reflected sunshine on woodwork white with 
Vitralite, makes most any house a home. With gleaming 
Vitralite, big rooms become homelike and small ones seem larger. 


Whether you employ a painter to use 
Vitralite in a palatial home, or apply it 
yourself to an odd bit of furniture, you 
will find its rare charm an enduring delight. 

With all its seemingly delicate beauty, 
there is so much hidden endurance in the 
smooth, lustrous surface of this super- 
enamel, that it is guaranteed three years on 
outside as Well as inside work. 

It ows on so smoothly, without streaks, 
laps or brush marks, and its great spread- 
ing properties make the use of Vitralite 
an economy. 

Vitralite comes not only in White, but 


also in several exquisite tints: Ivory, 
Cream, Gray, Leaf Green and Chinese 
Blue, all so different from the common 
heavy ‘‘painty’’ enamel colors. 
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cyclone; again it is like a ribbon streaming 
in the wind. 

Sometimes there appears a large mass 
eithin the tail, almost like a secondary 
comet. This sends out tails of its own. 

Occasionally one portion of the tail 
seems to grow brighter of its own accord, 
very much as the glow of an aurora bore- 
alis increases at certain spots. And this 
suggests that some of the phenomena of a 
comet may be electrical. 

The explanation of the tailless comets 
may be a double one. Perhaps some of 
them have gone on producing tails until 
they have got rid of alll their less dense 
matter. Or perhaps they have not yet 
reached the stage where they send out 
these streams of small particles and gase- 
ous matter. 


ALL these striking peculiarities would 
be unknown to us if it had not been for 
the camera. But thatis not the only field in 
which it has played the rôle of a great 
detective. Years ago, Professor Barnard 
undertook the work of photographing the 
Milky Way, section by section. The re- 
sult 1s a series of pictures which convey, 
better than anything else I have seen, 
some conception of the incomprehensible 
vastness of the universe. 

Have you ever looked out into a blind- 
ing snowstorm? If your eye could give 
you an instantaneous photograph of the 
incredible masses of snowflakes, you 
would have something very much like what 
the camera sees when it looks at the Milky 
Way—a veritable snowstorm of stars! 

But the photographic plate does not 
register this whole celestial snowstorm in- 
stantaneously. As I said before, the 
longer it looks, the more it sees. An ex- 
posure may continue for six or seven 
hours. But at the end of that time, the 

late, when developed, will show objects 
bevohd the reach of our most powerful tele- 
scopes. In places there are actually clouds 
of stars—so dense in the picture that they 
cannot be counted. Yet only three or four 
stars, on a plate showing countless thou- 
sands, would be visible to the naked eye. 

These photographs have revealed not 
only immense numbers of stars hitherto 
beyond our ken, but also indescribably 
vast regions of “nebulosity” that were 
unknown before; regions that seem to be 
hlled with an immense amount of lumi- 
nous matter, with spots and “‘lanes” that 
look like great black holes and rifts. 

It was formerly supposed that these 
holes were vacant spaces where, for some 
reason, no stars, or very few, existed. Un- 
doubtedly some of these are compara- 
tively vacant areas; others are black be- 
cause we can not look through them, be- 
cause some vast obstacle is in the way, 
shutting off the stars which are behind it! 


Many of these obscuring obstacles are 


doubtless luminous themselves; but their 
luminosity is so much ss than the 
brightness of the masses of stars beyond 
them that they show dark against this 
bright background. If you want an illus- 
tration of this, hold a lighted candle be- 
tween you and the sun. lts light is lost in 
the powerful rays of sunlight, and you 
will see it as a dark object. 

But many of these obscuring masses 
scem to be entirely devoid of light. Some 
of them give the effect of a drop of ink 
on the bright background of the Milky 
Way. They take curious shapes. One is 


called the Parrot’s Head, because it looks 
very much like a profile of the head of 
that bird, with one bright star—which, of 
course, is on this side of the dark obstacle 
—forming the eye. If only that parrot 
could speak, and tell us what he is! 

Over and over, during the days I spent 
at the Yerkes Observatory, I was im- 
pressed with the new conceptions of the 
universe which have come as a result of 
the use of the camera in astronomy. For 
instance, photography has compelled scien- 
tists to revise their ideas in regard to the 
nebula, those extraordinary objects which 
perhaps are more fascinating to the average 
person than anything else in the sky. 

A nebula is an immense mass of dif- 
fused matter, sometimes gaseous, like a 
luminous cloud. Some of them are flat 
spirals in form, like inconceivably vast 
fiery pin wheels. They are at almost in- 
calculable distances, so that we know very 
little about them. A startling theory in 
regard to the Milky Way is that our stel- 
lar universe is really a spiral nebula, or a 
great flat cluster of stars, in the midst of 
which our sun, only one of its ordinary 
stars, is placed. When we look out along 
the greater extent of this vast, flat, lens- 
shaped cluster, the stars apparently crowd 
together and produce the luminous zone 
around the heavens that we call the Milky 
Way; while when we look out through the 
thinner part of the cluster we see relatively 
few stars—the ordinary sky away from 
the Milky Way. : 

The light given out by the nebulz is of 
the kind which has comparatively little 
effect on human eyes, but to which the 
photographic plate is peculiarly sensitive. 

Before the camera in its rôle of celestial 
detective, began to examine the nebulz, 
the so-called Great Nebula in Orion was 
regarded as almost overpoweringly vast. 

But the camera not only showed that 
this particular nebula was far greater in 
size than had been supposed, but it re- 
vealed other nebulæ of whose mere exist- 
ence no one knew, and which were a hun- 
dred times vaster than the Great Nebula 
in Orion! It showed, for instance, that 
the Pleiades are in the midst of a mighty 
system of nebulosity whose actual extent 
in space almost defies calculation. 


[N THE summer sky there is a faint star, 
barely visible to the naked eye. You 
wouldn’t notice it even if you chanced to 
see it. Through the telescope it is not in 
the least remarkable except that it is a 
triple star. The only interesting thing 
about it is that it looks rather lonesome, 
there being few stars close to it. Its name, 
Rho Ophiuchi, is apparently the most un- 
usual feature of it. f 
Yet a photograph of Rho Ophiuchi and 

the region around it is simply amazing. 
It shows that this region is covered with 
an enormous and magnificent nebula that 
blots out the stars which perhaps lie be- 
yond it. One of Mr. Barnard’s photo- 

raphs of it is reproduced with this article; 

ut a reproduction does not begin to con- 
vey any adequate impression of the beau- 
ty and brilliant details or the original. 

When one studies this photograph, and 

realizes that the marvels it reveals are 
absolutely invisible to the naked eye, that 
all we see of this majesty and glory is a 
commonplace little star, one is dumb be- 
fore the vision it opens of the inconceiva- 
ble greatness of the universe. 


If we sometimes lose our sense of the 
proportion of things, if we let some little 
personal vexation cloud our mental hori- 


_ zon, it wouldn’t be a bad idea to think a 


while about Rho Ophiuchi—a seemingly 
insignificant point of light, which is, nev- 
ertheless, in the midst of a glory greater 
than any the human eye has actually be- 
held. Perhaps a little meditation of that 
sort would help us to get a different focus 
on our own small affairs. 

No one realizes, as the astronomer does, 
that ‘time is long.’ Twenty-four years 
ago, Professor Barnard began to study a 
number of star clusters: At that time, he 
rather expected that a quarter of a cen- 
tury would show that at least some of the 
stars in these clusters had moved far 
enough for their motion to be measured 
from the earth. Yet, up to this time, only 
one star in one of the clusters has moved 
perceptibly, and this star very probably 
does not belong to the cluster but is much 
nearer tous. All of the stars in these clus- 
ters are traveling through space, probably 
at enormous speed. But they are so far 
from us that we cannot see, even in 
twenty years, that they have moved at 
all. While I was at the Yerkes Observa- 
tory a bulletin was received from Profes- 
sor Harlow Shapley, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, announcing that one of these clusters, 
known as Messier 5, is almost exactly 
40,000 light years’ distance from the earth! 


“VAT, is a light year?” you probably 
ask. “Why won’t thesescientists talk 
in plain terms and say how many miles itis ?” 

[f you will do a little figuring I believe 
you will agree that in cases of this sort it 
is “plainer” to talk in terms of “light 
years” than of miles. A light year, as a 
unit of measurement, is the distance light 
travels in one year. Now get out your 
pencil and go to work. Light travels 
186,000 miles per second. Multiply that 
by 6o and you get the distance per min- 
ute; again by 60, the distance per hour; 
now by 24, that’s the day’s journey; now 
by 365, and if you can do that much mul- 
tiplying, you will know what a light year 
means in miles. You can take 40,000 
times that and you will find out pretty 
accurately what is the estimated distance 
of Messier 5 from your front door. You 
won’t be in any danger of colliding with 
it, for it is—in round numbers—23 5,000,- 
000,000,000,000 miles away! 

However, it is quite a close neighbor 
compared with other star clusters. One 
of these has been calculated to be more 
than five times as far as Messier 5. And 
some of the celestial bodies are estimated 
to be millions of light years distant. 

You realize, too, that what we see in the 
sky is not what is happening now. It is 
what was happening when those rays of 
light started on their journey to us. - If 
the sun suddenly “went out,” we should 
know it eight and one-third minutes later. 
If Jupiter became instantly dark, our 
eyes would get the news in half an hour. 

And so it would go on. If the whole 
universe went black in a second, we 
shouldn’t know it. One by one, according 
to their distances from us, the planets 
would disappear, then the nearer stars, 
and so on. But it would be perhaps a 
million years before the final star would 
seem to puff out. All those years, the last 
ray it had emitted would be speeding 
toward the earth. 
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OSSIBLY no other organ of 

the body is commanding 

greater attention on the part 
of Science than that of the skin. 
What once was considered merely 
a protecting covering is now 
known to possess functions for- 
merly undreamed of. The skin 
feels and breathes. And we also 
know that it actually sees as shown 
by its recognized sensitiveness to 
light and by the fact that the 
outer part of the human eye itself 
is a development of pigment cells 


which underlie the skin. 


The skim therefore is a very 
active menitor of the body. 


Sees 
Feels 


Unhampered it does its best work. 


All it demands is a chance to func- . 


tion in a natural way. And that 
is a matter of thorough cleanliness— 
pore-deep cleanliness. Smothering 
it with harmful color pigments 
and essential oils of cheap per- 
fumes so often found in impure 
soaps checks jts action so that the 
entire body suffers. 


Thorough cleanliness is simple 
cleanliness. All it requires is the 
use of a soap you know to be 
soap in its purest form—a soap that 
will cleanse the pores so that the 
body can breathe—a soap whose 
mildness will protect the tenderest 


Breathes 
Dont Smother It 


Your Skin 


skin as well as impart vigor to 
the most rugged. 


Such a soap is Fairy Soap 
which is winning new thousands 
of users everywhere because of 
the lesson of American white clean- 
liness which it teaches. It is the 
whitest soap in the world. At a 
dollar a cake it could not be 
purer—yet its cost is only a few 
cents. It is the body’s best friend 
because it is the skin’s best friend. 
It is made especially for bath and 
toilet use. One week's trial will 
make it your friend for life. 


For That Thorough; Pore-Deep Cleanliness 


What WALLACE, originator of 
‘Get Thin to Music’ says: 


To those removing superfluous flesh through my 
reducing records I always emphasize the importance of 
caring for the pores and keeping them free and open. 


My observation of the purity, mildness and pore- 
cleansing abilities of Fairy Soap has caused me to 


endorse its use. 


HELPS THE BODY BREATHE 
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| The Family’s Money 


Don’t Be Afraid 
i to Put a 
Bet on Yourself 


HE spring of 1921 was approach- 
| ing. With a family of five—my- 

self, my wife, two boys, eight and 
ten, and a little girl of two—I had begun 
to realize that my income did not measure 
up to the standard of living I felt it was 
entitled to. 

I was cashier of a bank in a rural town, 
ata salary of one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a month. The usual. side lines, 
such as fire insurance and notary public 
work, brought my salary up to approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty dollars a 
' month. 

My family did not indulge in extrava- 
gant dressing. Our food was of the com- 
mon sort, substantial but not luxurious, 
and our expenditures for pleasure were 
| very limited. An occasional movie, a ball 


“It Carries 
Its Table 
On Its Back” 


A | game now and then, and infrequent trips 

These are the words of a prominent author | in our car to visit relatives in the country 

e a a | constituted our principal sources of pleas- 

and traveler concerning the | ure. And I found that to continue in this 


very moderate standard of living I could 
not save any money. 


@ 
| I felt ashamed to ask my family to re- 
duce expenditures, which I knew would 
y be the equivalent of depriving them of 


what I considered necessities. I further 


l knew that my wife was already going 
without many modern conveniences and 
| furnishings that the average woman has, 

or hopes to have. 


N THIS frame of mind I began to search 
for a solution of my problem. Even- 
tually I decided that I would have to in- 


The permanent baseboard of this machine makes it 


wonderfully convenient to use anywhere and under all | crease my income. 

conditions, at home or afield. You can operate it © Now, the position of bank cashier in a 
small town is one of honor and trust. It 

equally well before your cozy fireplace or on your lap demands considerable ability, and one is 

while seated on a log in the woods. usually called on to take an active or lead- 


ing part in civic affairs. A cashier has a 


And convenience is only one of the Remington Port- reasonable right to feel proud of his past 


’ : and is reluctant to give it up. 
able’s many advantages. It is the most complete portable Miva: arin iaten Weweves T 
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f : : | their equipment and responsibilities, and 
in case only four inches high. Sold by over 2,000 dealers that the same hard work applied to man 
and all Remington Branch Offices. other vocations would yield a muc 


| greater income. 

At once I advised the board of directors 
that I would have to give up my place, 
unless they could increase my salary very 
materially. I explained that I owed ıt 
to myself and my family to make more 
| money. 

The directors were always kind to me, 
and I still number each of them as my 
friend, but their offer of an increase was 
small. So I “struck.” 

In the meantime I had been on the 
alert, watching for “something better. 
One day a very good friend told me that 
he had made good as general agent for one 
of the large insurance companies. I was 
attracted by the possibilities of this line of 
work and {had no difficulty in getting 4 


Send for our illustrated: “Your Ever 
Handy Helper.” Address Dept. 59 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(incorporated) 


374 Broadway, New York 


Paragon Ribbons for Remington Port- 
able Typewriters, 50c each, $5 adozen 
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A Luxurious Coupe for Three 
The 1923 Buick Four 


Bringing comforts and refinements heretofore found only in 
costly closed cars, the Buick four-cylinder three-passenger coupe 
meets a need which for years has gone unattended. 


It is every inch a car of distinction. The low, metal body, 
custom-built by Fisher, is enhanced by the high lines of the 
hood, the graceful sweep of the full crowned fenders and the 
handsome drum-type head lights and cowl lights. 


The very wide deors swing open to reveal an interior finished 
and upholstered in fine plush, and set off by fittings of distinct- 
ive pattern. There is a heater for cold weather, and the cowl 
ventilator, adjustable windshield, and disappearing door win- 
dows assure complete comfort for summer driving. 


In this splendid car, as in each of the other thirteen new Buick 
models, improvements in the famous Valve-in-Head motor, in 
the springs, frame and every other important unit of the chassis, 
have kept pace with the more obvious body changes. Yet, in 
the midst of this remarkable progress, the time-proven Buick 
fundamentals of reliability and ruggedness remain—the new 
Buick Four Coupe is altogether a finer car. 


BUILT, BUICK 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Furnt, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in- Head Motor Cars—Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


The Standard of Comparison 


Among other items of the 
complete equi are: 
transmission lock, dome 
light, adjustable sun- 
shade, improved hood 
catches, flush door with 
lock giving access to large 
luggage space under rear 
deck, cord tires, transmis- 
sion speedometer drive, 
aluminum steering wheel 
spider. Class “A” fire 
insurance rating. $1175 
f.o. b, Flint 
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The Big Job Calls 


For days the directors’ choice hung in the balance between 
two able men. This one was called to bigger things because 
he had placed the true commercial estimate on health. 


It pays to take good care of the teeth. 


Thousands have their efficiency lowered and their resistance 
to disease cut down by their failure to heed the first warn- 
ings of Pyorrhea, which afflicts four people out of five who 
pass the age of forty and many younger. 
Are your gums tender? Do they bleed easily when brushed? 
Those are the signs of Pyorrhea’s presence. If you neg- 
lect them you may pay with your health and with: your 
teeth. For Pyorrhea’s work is thorough. It loosens the 
teeth until they must be pulled and often causes serious 
ills and disorders of the body. 
If you would prevent Pyorrhea, see your dentist often 
and heed his advice? Also, start using 
Forhan’s For the Gums today. 
Forhan’s For the Gums is the formula 
of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. It is an ex- 
cellent dentifrice, keeping the teeth 
white and clean and the gums pink, 
firm and healthy. 
At all druggists in the United States 
and Canada. 35c and 6oc. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


Forhanrys 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 


contract with a reputable company. So I 
started to work. 

The commission on my personal pro- 
duction of business for the first week of 
March, 1921, was well over three hundred 
dollars, and my total earnings for the 
month were more than I had ever made in 
the bank in four months. 

Needless to say, I am still with the com- 
pany and am making good. My salary is 
dependent on my efforts. I come and go 
as I please, for I am now working for my- 
self and on my own time. 

I owed thirteen hundred and fifty dol- 
lars when I left the bank. To-day I am 
out of debt. I own my home, and I have 
not had to lower my family’s standard of 
living. . 


AS THE result of my own experience I 
feel that if more men, instead of nag- 
ging at their families to economize on 
every hand, would take themselves to 
task, and set about to increase their earn- 
ing power, and to provide needed home 
comforts, there would be more cheer, 
happiness, and contentment in lots of 
homes. 

The fault with so many men lies in their 
not trying to better their conditions. They 
get into a rut, and instead of attempting 
to bring their families into better sur- 
roundings and living conditions, they hold 
them down to a limited income. 

Now, I do not want to convey the impres- 
sion that I think it unnecessary to prac- 
tice frugality and conservatism. Thrift, 
and economy, I know, are the foundations 
of our most successful business institu- 
tions, and those principles should be ap- 
plied in every home. hile I have about 
trebled my income during a period of de- 
flation and depression, we are trying to 
hold our expenditures to near the forme: 
level, and by so doing are accumulating a 


pipir 
ence my advice to any wage earner: is 
to take a close inventory of his ability, and 
try to find the reason why he is not earning 
more. Then he should make a desperate 
attempt to increase his earning power. 
Don’t be afraid to put a bet on your- 
self! C.S. L; 


‘How You Can Contribute to 
This Department 


Tee FAMILY’S MONEY department of 
this magazine is exactly what its name indi- 
cates. It isdevoted to the financial problems of 
theaverage American home. It is your depart- 
ment;and on you we depend for authentic ex- 
periences of howyou have learned to live more 
wisely and well within your income. If you have 
discovered ways of cutting down household ex- 
penses without subtracting from the funda- 
mentals of sound living; if you have found 
practical means of earning money on the out- 
side; if you have devised new methods of sys- 
tematic thrift in your family—we want to 
know all about it! Be sure, however, that your 
experiences are not unique, or peculiar to your 
locality; they should be experiences that a large 
percentage of our readers can duplicate readily. 
Also, be careful to tell them simply and clearly. 
Don’t moralize or philosophize; let the facts 
speak for themselves! 

For all acceptable manuscripts of not more 
than 1,500 words we will pay our usual prices. 
Don’t “pad” your manuscript, however, tO 
bring it up to the 1,500-word limit. If you can 
say what you have to say in 400 or 500 words, 
so much the better! THE Ebron 
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for America Abroad 


Hupmobile Spreading the Gospel of American Manufacturing Integrity by the 
it Serves in Lands Far from Our Shores 


Faithful Way 


The volume of Hupmobile business 
abroad is very considerable. It is as 
large, as we have said before, as our 
home demand will permit. 


It was growing each year until the war 
all but put a complete stop to Ameri- 
can exports. This year it is register- 
ing its customary pre-war increase. 


But it is not the volume of our foreign 
business that we would emphasize, 
so much as the world-wide honor 


in which the Hupmobile is held. 


Here is an American business name 
and institution that instills respect 
and regard in foreign lands. 


Wherever the Hupmobile has gone 
abroad—and it has penetrated 
almost to the farthest reaches of 
civilization — America, and things 
wc... American, are 
2x2 looked upon 
j EAN ° 
with favor. 


Fred Mitchell Photo, Bombay 
Kalbadevi Road, Bombay, India 


Piazza del Duomo, Milan, Italy, with the famous 
Cathedral @ Milan 


It is a pleasant task that has fallen 
to.the lot of the Hupmobiie, this 
task of carrying America’s good 


- business name into far-away places. 


Everyone who has encountered the 
Hupmobile abroad must have felt a 
thrill of satisfaction in sensing the 
good will it has generated. 


Travelers have written us letters 

by the score, telling how glad they 

were to see an American car so far, 
from home, and how well the 

Hupmobile is thought of outside of 

its own country. 


They note among foreign-speaking 
Hupmobile owners the same loyal 
enthusiasm that- distinguishes the 
Hupmobile ownership here. 


They hear the same accounts of 
brilliant performance, dogged en- 
durance and everlasting reliability 
that are constantly being told and 
retold in the United States. 


Z @MILAN @ 
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The Hup- 
mobile and 
its world-wide 
good name are 
a distinct asset to 
both the national 
and the international 
relations of American 
business. 


The good will which is given to one 
American product, is a favorable 
influence toward American prod- 
ucts at large. 


The Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
is proud that it has been privileged 
to assist in an entente cordiale of 
business that must, by its very 
nature, be stronger and deeper and 
more lasting than any other inter- 
national relationship. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmobile 
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You don’t parboil Premium Ham! 


Simply broil a slice of Premium Ham—no trick at evenly, that it has no excess salt. There’s no 
all to do that—and you get all its splendid flavor. need to parboil it, to lose a whit of its most 
The flavor of selected ham, énhanced by the enticing flavor. 

special Premium cure, given a subtle piquancy To be sure of getting Premium Ham, always look 
by slow smoking over hardwood fires! for the brand Swift’s Premium and the identifica- 
Premium Ham is mild; it is cured so carefully, so tion tag—the blue tag reproduced below. 


Swift’s Premium Ham and Bacon 


Swift & Company 
U.S.A. 


Place a slice of Premium Ham 
ona shallow pan, surround with 
thin slices of Spanish onion and 
in the center of each place a 
small cube of fat. Broil, turning 
the ham once. Serve on a platter 


lt is 


not necessary 
to parboil 
Swifts Premium 
Ham 


Look for this identification tag 
when you buy a whole ham 
or when you buy a slice 
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Everybody likes it! 


Breakfast! Wheatena! Here's a dish to delight every member of the 
family, every day. You never tire of it. 

Unlike pale, pasty cereals, Wheatena combines a really delicious taste 
with all the vital elements of whole wheat. The nut-brown hue of Wheatena 
is your assurance that you are getting whole winter wheat—all of the 
nourishment of man’s oldest food. Wheatena is easily digested—and 
economical in every direction. 

The wheat-heart is retained in Wheatena by a special process. 
(Many cereals omit this important element.) The bran is also retained. 
Here is Nature’s own regulator in just the right proportion, and properly 
prepared for the human stomach. 


For forty-three years, Wheatena has been the standard breakfast 


WHEATENA is also delicious for food of thousands of well-fed, clear-brained Americans. It can be prepared 
gems and muffins, for breading in a few moments by this popular method: “Into six cups of actively boil- 
meats, fish, etc., and for desserts. ing, slightly salted water, slowly pour one cup of Wheatena. Continue 
We will send, on request, a book of boiling three or more minutes. The activity of the boiling process keeps 
recipes by well-known cooking au- it stirred.” (Other methods described on package.) 

thorities, and a sample package of Start using Wheatena tomorrow. See for yourself how really delicious 
Wheatena, free. Your grocer has a cereal can be—how simply and easily it can be prepared. 


Wheatena, or will get it for you. 


_ The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 


WHEATENA~—ALL WHEAT, NUT-BROWN AND SWEET 
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There’s a lot of style in 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Overcoats 


There’s style in the lines and the cut of 
the coats; in the easy drape; there’s style 


in the fine woolens and expert tailoring f 
: They keep you well dressed and economize for you ; 
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Ivory Soap comes in 
a convenient size and 
form for every purpose 


Medium Cake 


For toilet, bath, nursery, 
shampoo, fine laundry. 
Can be divided in two 
for individual toilet use. 


Large Cake 


Especially for laundry 
use. Also preferred by 
many for the bath. 


Ivory Soap Flakes 
Especially for the wash- 
bowl washing of delicate 
garments. Sample pack- 
ages free on request to 
Division 18-L, Dept. 
of Hume Eco- 
nomics, The 
Procter & 
Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


OME MOTHERS ‘‘wish-there- 

was-a-law’’ to keep children from 
getting dirty when raw winter winds 
begin to blow! 


Chapped hands and faces — how 
cruelly they hurt! They often result 
from the extraction of the natural oil 
from the skin by harsh soap. 


Here is one effective way to guard 
against this possibility. 


Let your children wash in Ivory 
Soap and warm water — not hot —a 
dozen times a day if need be. Only be 
sure they dry the skin thoroughly. 


Ivory lather, you see, is mild and 
gentle, and it rinses off easily and com- 
pletely, leaving the skin clean and 
smooth and weather-proof. 


IVORY SOAP (a 994% PURE 


IT FLOATS 


Whenever soap comes into contact with the skin—use Ivory 


Look out! here comes the frost chap! 


Your own face andhands, too. After 
Summer’s pleasant warmth they must 
get used to Winter’s keen blasts. 
Though your skin be as fine asa baby’s, 
Ivory will help to protect it against 
Winter’s harshness and keep it healthy 
and soft. 


Husbands like Ivory, especially. 
Men don’t enjoy deep-sea diving for 
soap in a bathtub—Ivory Soap floats! 


Wouldn’t you like to have, in one 
soap, all seven of the desirable qualities 
and properties a fine soap may have— 
purity, mildness, whiteness, fragrance, 
abundant lather, easy rinsing, and 
“St floats” ? 


Of course you would! And Ivory 
gives you every one. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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= The Nearest I Ever 
Came to Death 


HE hymn which begins “I would 
‘Nnot live alway; I ask not to stay” 
is popular enough, but it is incor- 


By Irvin S. Cobb 


ing myself and I wasn’t going to start 
now, merely on account of a touch of this 
accursed grip. At the end of those five 
days I figured that by main force and 


sought relief in cuss words; in the latter, 
he shoveled quinine, or calomel, or both, 
down his cargo hatches. 

Hereditary instincts waked in me. To 


. `rect in that opening statement. 


Most of us would live and we do awkwardness, as the saying goes, I had my own knowledge I never had been 
ilio 


want to-stay until we get good and ready licked that influenza attack; its tail might 


us before, even though I hailed from 


co'quit this business of living. Butsuppose wriggle till the sun went down, but its the edge of the old Malaria Belt. I de- 


that, ‘right in. the midst of 
chebusmess of living, the 
Business of dying should 
suddenly engage you? Sup- 
pose that it came to you 
when you were lusty and 
confident and reasonably 
free from bodily discomforts. 

What would be your 
thoughts? How would you 
behave in the face of the 

‘fact that death was close at 
hand? What would be 
ied attitude toward] the 

usiness of life and its great 
assignee, death? 

I am putting these ques- 
tions to ts I am go- 
ing to answer them out of 
my own recent experience; 
for not so very long ago, in 
a Boston hotel, exactly this 
thing happened to me. 

At that time, I was trav- 
eling about the country on 
a speaking tour. The na- 
ture of the work required 
that I be in a different city 
every night in the week; 
and between times I had to 
travel a good many hours 
out of every twenty-four. 

The tour had just started. 
On the second day of it I 
had what might be called 
the walking influenza. Any- 
way, I thought it was in- 
fluenza and I still think that 
it was. 

I doctored myself and kept 
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Prize Contest Announcement 


and felt at the threshold of death is bound to bring 

to your mind the recollection of the closest call you 
ever had. Perhaps it was a wasting and devastating 
illness, during which all hope had been given up. It may 
have been a fatal disaster in which others were taken 
and your own life was miraculously spared. On the 
other hand, a premonition may have caused you to 
change plans that, as it turned out, would have resulted 
fatally. 

Whatever the circumstances of your closest call, tell 
‘us about them. If you had time to meditate over the 
prospect of death, give us a picture of what took place 
in your mind. Did you experience dread, or indifference, 
or a serene confidence? hat visions of the past and 
future were conjured up before you? 

For the best letter of not more than 400 words we 
offer these prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second prize; 
$5, third prize. Competition closes December 2oth. 
Winning letters will appear in the March issue. 

Address Contest Editor, The American Magazine, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Contributions to this contest cannot be returned, so 
make a copy of your contest letter if you want to pre- 
serve it. Manuscripts and inquiries not connected with 
the contest must be sent under separate cover to the 
Editor of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


[= S. COBB’S wonderful story of what he thought 


cided, though, that I must 
be bilious now, so I harked 
back to my boyhood recol- 
lections and proceeded to 
dose myself according to 
the ancient tribal formula. 

As a matter of fact, a 
hemorrhage had started in 
my stomach. I was bleed- 
ing to death and didn’t 
know it. Meanwhile—as I 
found out later—I was, in 
my ignorance and my stub- 
bornness, committing slow 
suicide. 

By rights I should have 
grown desperately faint 
when the bleeding began; 
but I didn’t. My strength 
really was my weakness. 
Innate capacities for resist- 
ance and endurance, which 
might have served me in 
almost any other situation, 
were compassing my undo- 
ing. For three nights and 
two days I kept moving. 

Subsequently, when my 
physicians had me rehearse 
for them all that I had done 
in that time they couldn’t 
make up their minds wheth- 
er I was a physical freak or 
the biggest liar on this con- 
tinent. In a way of speak- 
ing, I must have been a 
disappointment to them for 
I had smashed all the prec- 
edents and violated nearly 
all the traditions. 


going. My self-prescribed treatment was 
simple: I took nips of whisky to stimulate 
me and pellets of a proprietary remedy to 
nullify the pain. 

I kept this up for five days—five days 
spent in filling my nightly engagements 
and living in hotels and on railroad trains. 
I had never been in the habit of pamper- 


backbone certainly was broken. Then, 
sharply, certain symptoms—strange to 
me—developed. 

Now I come from a section of the coun- 
try where in the old days if a fellow did 
not feel just right he either laid it on the 
Republican Party or ascribed the trouble 
to bilonnes, In the former event, he 


In those three nights and two days I 
was in four cities and I rode over six hun- 
dred miles by rail. I ate pretty much 
what I pleased, took my medicines ad lib, 
and tapped my private flask from time to 
time for stimulation. On the evening of 
the second day, by advice of a sympathiz- 
ing friend, I called in an osteopath for the 
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purpose of stirring up my liver. The 
osteopath and I had quite a wrestling 
match. He won. 

After he left I didn’t feel any better. In 
fact, I felt, if anything, more dragged out 
and no-account than before he came. At 
a theatre, a few blocks from the hotel, an 
audience was assembling to hear me speak. 
I didn’t want to disappoint that audience. 
Not that I haven’t disappointed a good 
many audiences in my time, for I have; 
but heretofore the disappointment had 
been delayed until the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

‘Taking counsel with myself I said I 
would call in a resident practitioner and 
ask him to give me a shot of dope which 
would keep me on my feet while I made 
my talk over at the theatre. 


Y FRIEND—the same friend who 

had suggested osteopathy—went and 
found the house physician. The house phy- 
sician appented, PANPIDE his little black bag 
with him. I was lying partially clothed, 
across my bed. I had been getting my 
evening clothes on, and had rather petered 
out while trying to lace up my shoes. He 
drew up a chair and sat down by me and 
asked me who I was and what particu- 
larly ailed me. I told him I had the flu; 
not the regulation sort, but a sort of de- 
fective flu, as one might say; and that, on 
top of that, l’d gone bilious. I proceeded 
to describe my symptoms. 

“Oh, it’s biliousness, eh?” he said in a 
curious tone. “And what have you been 
taking for this biliousness, as you call it?” 

I told him—calomel and Rochelle salts 
and a drink of whisky from time to time 
and mineral waters and aspirin and osteop- 
athy and first one thing and then another. 

He did a strange thing. While I was 
talking he had been taking my pulse and 
listening to my heart-beat; now he pro- 
duced a surgical needle from his kit, 
pricked the lobe of one of my ears, drew 
off a drop of blood on a scrap of prepared 
paper, slid the paper into a sort of small 
magic lantern device and, crossing the 
room to where the lights were strong, he 
held the dew-dab up to his eye and 
squinted through a peephole arrangement. 
Then he came back and stood alongside 
my bed and he said to me: 

“You are here alone, several hundred 
miles from your home. This is no time to 
bandy words or to attempt deceptions 
with you. It is an obligation upon me to 
tell you that you have a severe hemor- 
rhage—probably a hemorrhage of the 
duodenum, possibly of the stomach or the 
intestines. 

“From what you tell me, I know you 
have been bleeding steadily for fully forty- 
eight hours. Even the incomplete test I 
have just made shows you have alread 
lost an enormous quantity of blood. 1f 
this bleeding is not stopped within the 
next few hours you will be dead! 

“I tell you this, partly because it is my 
duty, but more because, if you are to be 
saved, your intelligent coöperation and 
your absolute obedience to medical ad- 
vice will be essential. You must have had 
a tremendous vitality to start with—plus 
a perfect heart action; these things count 
in your favor. But your indiscretions and 
your exertions count against you. It’s 
going to be a hard fight, and you must 
help in the fighting.” 

I didn’t in the least believe him. Of 
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course he must be right about the bleeding 
part; but either he erred in thinking 1 was 
in any real danger or else he was one of 
those professional alarmists one occasion- 
ally encounters in the medical profession 
—men habitually claiming that the pa- 
tient is in desperate case, so they may get 
all the more credit for saving him. 

Why, the man just naturally must be 
wrong! I had no pain and I felt no espe- 
cial debility. Except for a not unpleasant 
sense of lassitude, I felt practically nor- 
mal. l was not shocked, neither was I in 
the least alarmed or excited by his words. 
I merely was quite convinced in my own 
mind that this strange doctor had tre- 
mendously over-exaggerated the serious 
aspects of the situation—conceding that 
it had any serious aspects. 

My expression, rather than the lan- 
guage of my enswcr, must have given him 
a clue to my thoughts. Rather sharply 
he repeated his opinion. He warned me 
of the probable consequences of disobedi- 
ence on my part. Hebade me lie where I 
was without moving my body or my 
limbs, while he went down to his office to 
arrange for a consultation, to engage 
nurses, and to make certain other ar- 
rangements. I suggested that I be re- 
moved to a hospital. He said I was in no 
condition to be shifted a single foot, let 
alone a mile or so. 

Inwardly I grinned. The deluded man 
might fool himself; he couldn’t fool me. 

He had not been out of the room half a 
minute before | had rolled over on my side 
and reached for the telephone which stood 
on a table at the farther side of the bed. I 
wasn’t deliberately perverse or reckless. 
Put it down to conceit. You see, I still 
was so absolutely sure that I was in no 
imminent or actual danger. 

I called up the theatre where 1 had 
been scheduled to speak, and to the man- 
ager I made explanation for my non-ap- 
pearance and asked him to offer my re- 
grets to the audience. I called up a friend 
in a local newspaper office and, as a favor, 
asked him to see to it that neither his pa- 
per nor any’ other paper in town printed 
alarming accounts of my indisposition. 
To him I said what I had just said to the 
theatre manager—that I had had a re- 
currence of influenza. 


PUT in two long-distance calls for New 

York. When I had finished talking with 
New York, at least three acquaintances 
who had gone to the theatre called me up 
in rapid succession to know if they could 
be of any service and I spoke at length 
with each of them. My voice was strong 
and full; I had no dizziness; I could hold 
the telephone without effort. I became 
more skeptical than ever of that man’s 
judgment. 

In this same frame of mind—cynicism 
mixed with a kind of amused tolerance for 
the concern manifested by others—I went 
through what followed within the ensuing 
hours. There were fuller examinations by 
the first physician and by the consultant 
he brought back with him; injections of 
serum and blood; alcohol rubs and ice- 
packs; the nurses—two of them had come 
—swishing about; the whole prolonged 
business of converting an hotel bedroom 
into an improvised hospital ward. 

Well, let them have their way if they 
wanted to. Since I would foot the bills I 
reserved to myself the right secretly to 


smile at them for their earnestness in car- 
rying on all this elaborated pother. After- 
ward I would laugh outright. The joke 
would be on them when they came to 
realize how utterly wrong they had been 
in thinking my state was a perilous one. 

This was my mental attitude when the 
two medical men and one of the nurses 
tiptoed out, leaving me in the hands of the 
remaining nurse. Later on I learned that 
the house physician passed what was left 
of the night in a room on the same floor of 
the hotel, and that the nurse on duty*had 
private orders to summon him in the 
event of certain contingencies which he 
feared would come before morning. 

She put a screen at the foot of the bed 
to shield my eyes from the night light. I 
could hear the rustle of her skirts as she 
busied herself with her professional duties 
at the other end of the room. Otherwise 
there was a comforting quiet about me. 


REED, for the time being, from direct 

contact with persons or things, I sub- 
jected myself to an analysis of my sensa- 
tions. A sense of bodily exhaustion had 
come, but I didn’t feel in the least drowsy. 
On the contrary, I was acutely awake and 
mentally alert. I was not apprehensive; 
at no time that night was I appreher.sive. 
I think you might figure my mental atti- 
tude as one of curiosity regarding the 
developments of the next few hours, with 
a supporting background of confidence 
in the final outcome. It had been made 
clear to me by demonstrations which any 
layman might understand that I had lost 
a great deal of blood and that I still was 
bleeding; obviously, unless the bleeding 
was checked I could not expect to go on 
living indefinitely. 

Somehow, though, these facts gave me 

no immediate concern. So quickly had 
my being readjusted itself to the phenom- 
enon of being stricken down that I took it 
as a matter of course. For the time being, 
this last was of minor import. The main 
consideration with me was to take stock 
of impressions, 
_I have been a reporter nearly all my 
life; my trade has been to observe actions 
and words and emotions in other people, 
and to set them down as I saw them. In 
that hour I was still, and all, a reporter, 
except that now, to my own conceptions, 
I occupied a dual réle. I was the subject 
of reportorial interest and, at the same 
time, I was the reporter recording the 
thoughts and the behavior of the subject 
in the notebook of that reporter’s brain. 

I was not conscious of drawing upon 
any store of philosophy I might have to 
sustain me. | did not review my past life 
as so many individuals, who are gravely 
ill and are aware of it, are said to do. I 
contemplated the future not at all. It was 
the mood of the moment which engaged 
me to the exclusion of practically all else. 
I don’t pretend to figure out why this 
should have been; I only know that so it 
was. , 

Then, all at once—the knowledge com- 
ing, nòt as a blow might come, but rather 
as the acceptance of a mathematical dem- 
onstration which stands proven and in- 
controvertible—I knew that I had been 
wrong and that the physicians had been 
right! I knew that i was very near the 
border line between the state of life and 
the actual article of death. 

I can fix the hour when this conscious- 
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ness possessed me; it was exactly half 
past one in the morning. I looked at my 
watch, which was strapped to my left 
wrist, in order to fix definitely the time of 
its arrival. I suppose it was the reporter 
in me which made me do this. 

Immediately thereafter—it must have 
been immediately thereafter—I began to 
sink. When I use the word “sink” I mean 
precisely that. I had the feeling—it was a 
physical feeling—that I was sinking, 
gently, slowly, and easily, into a darkness 
which rose to meet me as I descended 
toward it. It was exactly as though I 
were suspended in air on the cushioned 
surface of a substance much like the bed 
upon which I lay, except that it was 
downier and that it floated me lower and 
lower, dropping down and down until the 
darkness was closing in all about me. 

I said to myself, and my inner ear could 
hear the words as plainly as I now write 
them: “If this is a dream, it is a curious 
dream and not an unpleasant one. If it is 
death, then I know that death is a thing 
not to be dreaded. For I have neither 
fear nar reluctance, neither regret nor 
pain. There is no wrench, no pang of 
agony for approaching dissolution. If it 
is death, so be it—there is no need for 
worry, no cause for distress. But if it is a 
dream I shall waken from it by my own 
volition!” 

I opened my eyes wide; thereafter I 
steadily called upon my will to keep them 


I could see the screen at the foot 


open. 
of the bed. I lifted my left arm and 
looked at my watch. I turned my head, 
and all objects near at hand were revealed, 
not confusedly, not cloudily, but clearly 
and distinctly. I could hear the sound of 
the nurse’s footsteps. For further test I 
put my wrist to my ear and I could hear 
the ticking of the watch. 


So it could not be a dream. It must be 
the other thing. 

_ Through this experimentation the sink- 
ing sensation had not been stopped; to the 
best of my recollection it had not even 
been checked. If anything, it had been 
accelerated. The enfolding darkness rose 
now above me and beyond me; it almost 
completely enveloped me. There was 


Ever Came to Death, by Irvin S. Coss 
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PHOTOS BY BLANK & STOLLER 


IRVIN S. COBB 


These pictures, which were made 
a few weeks ago especially for The 
American Magazine, show how 
completely the famous humorist 
has recovered from the experience 
he recounts in the accompany- 
ing article. Read the story he tells 
here of how it feels to be dying. 
The pictures were taken at Rebel 
Ridge, Mr. Cobb’s estate near 
Ossining, New York. The dog, 
whose name is Scout, belongs to 
George H. Doran, the book pub- 
lisher. Cobb is one of the most able 
journalists, one of the greatest hu- 
morists, and one of the best all- 
around writers this country has ever 
produced. In addition, he has be- 
come personally known to hundreds 
of audiences through his lecture 
tours during the past few years 


something soothing about this darkness, 
something almost alluring. I was grown 
very tired. I knew that if I completely 
surrendered myself to it I should rest. 
knew, too—knew it with understanding 
and absolutely—that the other name of 
that rest was death. But the temptation 
to accept it well-nigh was overpowering. 
At the time, it struck me as curious that 
I should be willing to make this surrender. 
I canvassed my mind; seeking, with a sort 
of detached inquisitiveness, for a plausible 
motive to account for it. It was not, I 
reasoned, as though (Continued on page 123) 


Ashamed of His Wife! 


A story 
By Priscilla Hovey 


HENRY 


AVERTY, runner for the Balcom 
Suprema Sweets, announced the 
coming of the Big Boss—none 
other than Benjamin B. Balcom 
himself—to the Mid-Western 

office, with a complacent smile and a care- 
less flick of cigar ashes. Comfortably 
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erched on the desk in the office of J. 

ubert Harrison, branch manager, Lav- 
erty looked benignly upon the occupant 
of the desk chair, the youthful J. Hubert 
himself. 

“Yes, sir,” said Laverty, “the old man 
was in New York a coupla days ago, an’, 


accordin’ to schedule, he oughta land here 
to-morrow. A 

“Wouldn’t like to be in you fellers 
shoes!” he chuckled agreeably. “Maybe 
Tom Laverty don’t dress up in his Sunday 
best every day, sit in a gilded cage and 
have his own private bath ’n’ bird seeds 


Hubert played. He had very little mu- 
sical training, but he had what his friends 
called a good ear. What he lacked 
in finesse he made up in enthusiasm 


but he pulls down the dough, an’ he’s sure 
of it right on the dot, every time you yank 
a leaf off the calendar.” 

“Any changes this year?” Harrison in- 
quired, in a strained tone which he had 
tried to make matter of fact. 

“Don’t know what they are,” rippled 
Laverty, “‘but there have been some. 
Whenever Benjamin B. Balcom takes one 
of his lil sight-seein’ trips, there’s always 
changes. This is the first time you’ve ever 
run up against him, ain’t it? Been here 
mady t year?” 

J. ubert nodded without zest. 
‘Maybe, then, I oughta tell you a 
funny scheme the boss has. Hel give 
the works the once-over; he’ll ask you an’ 
the wife . . . got a wife, ain’t you?” J. 
Hubert nodded, and Laverty continued. 
“He'll ask you and the wife over to the 
hotel for grub. Always stops at the Win- 


chester. Here’s when Benjamin B. makes 
his decision whether a man’s goin’ to 
leave for parts unknown or be a perma- 
nent fixture in our ll sweet-shop. It 
don’t matter if he don’t like the looks of 
the guy or the way he talks, but if he 
don’t fall for the wife—I don’t mean fall 
in love with her, cause he brings his own 
frau along, too, you know—if he don’t 
like the way she talks, or dresses; if she’s 
too gay, or strong on the looks, but weak 
on the cerebral upholstery—well, then, it’s 
all over but the prayer an’ benediction 
an’ the purse of gold presented by the 
fond employees. A fellow would think that 
a man’s wife’s his own affair, just like his 
dog, or his bus or anything, bit Balcom 
don’t seem to think so. Funny, ain’t it?” 

. Hubert smiled feebly. Laverty gave 
a basso profundo guffaw. Then, sliding 
from the desk, he departed, as one who 


has the pleased consciousness of having 
done his prescribed good turn a day. 


GOM settled upon the spirit of J. 
Hubert Harrison, the optimist. He sat 
where Laverty had left him, slumped in 
his chair; but his feet were elevated to the 
desk top, Laverty’s late parking place. 

He was very young, the Mid-Western 
manager, only twenty-seven. He bore up 
under the fact with a happy, graceful in- 
dolence. He was fair of hair and blue of 
eye, just an ordinary young fellow of the 
kind that sometimes makes the older 
generation admit that, after all, the world 
may not go to pot. But just now J. 
Hubert himself thought the world was 
going to pot. It certainly was hard luck, 
he mused, that old Balcom had to come 
along and upset things, just when they 
were going nicely. 
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He cast a glance at the portrait directly 
above his desk. It was the Big Boss him- 
self, taken some years previous. The eyes 
had a cold and fishy look, the eyebrows 
were thick and stubby, and the mouth 
had a downward tendency. Mr. Balcom 
looked as if he had eaten too many of his 
own sweets and was feeling the need of 
some after-dinner bitters. Of course poor 
photography might have been responsible 
for the depressing result, but Hubert 
doubted it. ‘‘Dyspeptic old lollypop!” he 
muttered. 

If old Ben would only let his bifocals 
rest on the sales sheets and see how J. 
Hubert Harrison had put it all over the 
preceding ofhce managers—then he would 
wear home the gold star of merit, placed 
on his noble brow by old Balcom himself. 
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But this prying into a fellow’s own affairs! 
Laverty was right. A man would reason- 
ably suppose that his wife was his own 
business and his alone. If he preferred 
one with pink cheeks and blue eyes, with- 
out brains, it was his own lookout. 

Then Hubert blushed as he thought of 
Happy. He blushed because it went 
against his nature to criticize anyone, 
least of all his wife. But in view of the 
impending events of the morrow, it had 
to be done. 


Harry's name as bestowed by her 
r A parents was Emmeline. It was about as 
suitable as Rover or Bosco for a Pomera- 
nian, and in courtship days Hubert had 
changed it to Happy Blue Eyes and 
Happy Though Wise. Poor dear little 


sid Says: 


Happy! She might have been called 
sweet, adorable, or cute, but by no stretch 
of the imagination could she be called dig- 
nified or efficient. And that’s just what 
she must be to suit old Balcom. 

“Darn Balcom!” thought Hubert. 
“Happy’s all right, just as she is!” Yet 
he did wish she were a little more digni- 
fied, had a little more poise. He was not 
sure that he meant poise, for Happy was 
gracious and at ease under all circum- 
stances. It was her youth that bothered 
him. If she could only look and act a little 
older. 

He remembered that Happy had once 
visited the office, bearing angel-lamb in 
her arms. After she had gone, Forsythe, 
nearsighted, blundering old codger, had 
actually asked him (Continuedon page r12) 


Roll this over in your mind between now 
and January 1st, 1923 


Western cities who got fired the other day. He mis- 
managed a big business for a year and a half and his 
company lost about a million dollars. Divide the 
$1,000,000 by one and a half, and you have the real 
truth about the kind of a man he was per year for the 
job he was holding. He was a $666,666-a-year man 
—on the wrong side of the ledger. That is about what 
he cost his company. 
I was telling this story to a big railroad man. “We 
had a case just like it,” he said. “We had a department 
that was losing $300,000 a year. It was under the di- 


I KNOW a $15,000-a-year man in one of our large 


rection of a man we were paying $6,000 a year. Some- 
body had the bright idea that we needed a better man 


to run the thing. So we started out to find him. We 
found an obviously better man—broader-gauged and 
with a record of successful work in the very same line. 
But he could not be had for less than $18,000 a year. 
We hired him—and ever since that department has 
made a profit of $200,000 or $300,000 a year. I never 
thought of it quite this way before; but I suppose that 
first man was costing us $306,000 a year instead of 
$6,000 a year.” 

‘These are plain, true stories. I am printing them 
toward the end of November so that you can be think- 
ing them over in connection with your plans for next 
year. The idea is one for you to consider—no matter 
whether you are an employer or an employee. 

If you are an employer you have men working for 
you at various salaries: some at one figure and some at 
another. All right—take Henry Whoosit, for instance. 
He is on your pay roll at $3,900 a year. That is, you 
think you pay $3,900 a year for his services. But is that 
all? Maybe Henry is making blunders that cost you 
$25,000 a year on the side. In which case Henry is a 
$28,900-a-year man. Or take Jasper K. Periwinkle, who 
is on your pay roll at $3,600 a year. Maybe “Perry” 
brings real money into your establishment. If so, he 
will be a cheaper man for you than Henry, even if you 
should jump his pay far above Henry’s. 


Now look at it from the employee’s point of view: At 
your present salary, does the company you work for get 
back the money it pays you? Is the company making 
money on you or losing money? If you can prove that 
the company is making money on you your job and 
your future are pretty solid. If the company wakes up 
some day and proves that it is losing money on you, 
your job is in peril. But you are the one most inter- 
ested. Be studying your case. Don’t just drift along, 
waiting for the company to analyze your case. Be ana- 
lyzing it yourself. 

Of course there are hundreds of thousands of jobs 
that are hard to analyze. Nobody can tell with abso- 
lute certainty just how profitable they are from a com- 
pany point of view. Generally speaking, they are the 
low-salaried jobs. High-salaried jobs are under more 
constant analysis. If yours is a low-salaried job the 
best way for you to prove that you are valuable to the 
company is to be on time and attend to your work. 
“Oh—the old copy-book maxim stuff,” you say. Yes, 
the old copy-book maxims. They are the ancient meas- 
uring instruments, just like the foot rule and the quart 
measure. You can laugh at them; but the world goes 
right on using them, because, after all, they are the best 
and most accurate measuring rods we have. 

So far as I am concerned I have got clear past laugh- 
ing at the copy-book maxims. Give me the maxims— 
and you keep the change. A good old maxim, if it is 
honestly the result of thousands of years of human ex- 
perience, is worth more than all the smart-aleck criti- 
cism of 1922. 

To sum up: Try to find out whether your work pro- 
duces a profit for your company or a loss. If you are 
satished that it produces a loss you can be sure that 
sooner or later even a sleepy-eyed employer will find it 
out. 

If you are satisfied that it produces a big profit, 
and if you can prove it, you haven't much to worry 
about. If your present employer won’t pay you what 
your work is worth—somebody else will. 


How I Was Cured Of 


EING an ordinary business man, 

I have hesitated about putting 

this personal experience into 

writing. When the suggestion 

was first made to me a year ago 

by the president of the bank with which 
we do business, I said it was absurd. 

“Besides, I ought to have more than 
my own personal experience for material,” 

I argued. “I ought to have a lot of illus- 
trations. And how can I find time to 
gather them?” 

“Te will require far less time than you 
imagine,” my friend responded. “Take 
this little pocket notebook and jot down 
the instances of useless fault-finding that 
come under your observation.” 

I thought it would take at least a year 
to fill such a book, but to 
my amazement it was done 
with a rapidity as arent 
ing as it was depressing. 
had not realized that al 
of the human race devotes 
part of its time, and part of . 
the race apparently devotes 
all of its time, to nagging, 
until I began to make notes. 

“In less than a month the 
book was full. Opening it 
now at random, a long line 
of naggers and of nagged 
seems to move in sad pro- 
cession through its pages: 
husbands and wives; em- 
ployers and employees; 
guests and waiters; mothers 
and babies—all making the 
journey just a little harder 
for each other by the sense- 
less habit of insisting on the 
nonessential, criticizing the 
unimportant, and seeking to 
set up an individual stand- 
ard or prejudice as a uni- 
versal guide. 

Let me quote from the 
book three instances, each 
typical of a multitude: 

Octoper 6th. Waited 
twenty minutes for my 
train at the depot. Briggs was there but 
did not see me; too much preoccupied in 
pacing up and down and going over in his 
own mind what he would say to his wife on 
her arrival. I guessed this even before the 
lady appeared. She came rushing in after 
a few minutes, quite flushed and panting! 
A very pretty picture, but Briggs didn't 
seem to notice that. 

“Didn’t you understand that we were 
to meet here promptly at one-thirty?” he 
demanded. 

“Why, yes, dear,” she gasped; “but the 
street car was blocked, and—” 

“You should have allowed for a possible 
delay,” he interrupted. “It does seem as 
if, with all the other matters I have on 
my mind, you might spare me worry over 
thin s like this?” 

ut, dear, the train hasn’t gone yet,” 
she remonstrated. 


“Nagging” 


“That’s not the point,” he replied. “An 
appointment’s an appointment!” 

Striding across the station, oblivious of 
his wife's breathless efforts to keep pace, 
he disappeared through the gates. To the 
casual observer they presented a picture 
of complete marital misunderstanding. 
But those who know Briggs realize that 
he is really tremendously in love with his 
wife. But he has one implacable hobby— 
the worship of promptness; and upon the 
altar of that foolish fetish he sacrifices 
friend and foe alike. 


OctoBer roth. Walking up-town from 
the office I overheard two clerks discuss- 
ing their boss: 


“He's a blamed old fool!” 


said one of 


Are Any of Your Folks 


Perfect? 


N “Tom Jones, or the History of 
a Foundling,” by Henry Fielding, 
you will find the following: 
“There is, perhaps, no surer mark 
of folly than an attempt to correct 
the natural infirmities of those we 
love. The finest composition of hu- 
man nature, aS well as the finest 
china, may have a flaw in it; and 
this, I am afraid, in either case, is 
equally incurable; though, neverthe- 
less, the pattern may remain of the 
finest value.” 


them. “He drives me almost crazy.” 

“Me too,” said the other. “And yet 
he’s really a kind-hearted old fossil. 
There’s nothing he wouldn’t do for you if 
you were sick.” 

“Yes!” the first one exclaimed. “He'll 
do anything for you if you are sick! But 
he won’t let you do anything at all in his 
organization without forever wanting to 
know why you do it that way, and telling 
you how they did things when he was a 
clerk. 

“What’s the use of having any initiative? 
No matter what you try to accomplish, 
he’s sure to interrupt you and say that 
you're all wrong and ought to have 
asked him before taking such an im- 
portant step!” 

So they drifted out of earshot, nagging 
away at the too-careful old man who had 

nagged at them all day. 


OctosBer 15th. A woman sat on a park 
bench this afternoon watching her chil- 
dren play on the grass. In that whole 

ark there was nothing that could possi- 
piy hurt them. There was no reason why 
the woman should not have settled down 
to her book, and allowed them to play in 
peace. But in less than an hour they were 
all on the verge of nervous collapse. 

“Don’t pick up that stick, Freddie,” 
she called to the oldest boy, who was 
planning to use it as a cane such as he saw 
the gentlemen carrying. There was no 
earthly reason why he should not have 
picked up the stick. His intentions were 
wholly honorable, and urged on by a clear 
conscience he went straight ahead. 

“Freddie,” came the voice again, this 
time with a suggestion of 
menace in it, “Freddie, did 
you hear what Mother said?” 

“Yes; but I wanted to—” 

“Don’t argue with Moth- 
er! What did Daddy tell 
you about that?” 

“But, Mother,’’ with 
signs of tears, and a pro- 
testing stamp of the foot. 

“Freddie!” She rises and 
sweeps down on him ma- 

tically. “Freddie, give 
Monde that stick... . Give 
it tome!” She grasps it, he 
giving it one last vicious 
pull that threatens to take 
the skin off her fingers. 
“Freddie, I shall talk to 

our father about this... .” 
He bursts into tears and 
loud protestations that he 
does not like her any more, 
and she, flushed and angry, 
resumes her place on the 
bench, her afternoon com- 
pletely spoiled. 

Another chapter has been 
written in the age-old serial 
of nagging; and still another 
little nagger has begun, 
thus early, his education 
for life. 

I could continue indef- 
nitely quoting from the little book; but 
there is nothing in its pages which any 
reader cannot duplicate out of his own ex- 
perience. The tragic thing about it is 
that most of the men and women whose 
nagging is recorded there would gasp with 
astonishment to find themselves put down 
as scolds. Their intentions are wholly 
good—as mine were in the days before I 
awoke to the fact that the habit of nag- 
ging was threatening to cut short my busi- 
ness Career. 

There is this much to be said in exten- 
uation of my record as a nagger—my fault 
grew out of nothing more discreditable 
than over-conscientiousness. That, I 
think, is very often the case. My mother 
died when I was a mere child. N y father, 
one of the best salesmen who ever checked 
a trunk, was on the road most of the time, 
and I was (Continued on page 130) 
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The picture above shows a coast-guard crew bringing in the survivors of a wreck. A ship may meet dis- 
aster even when there is no violent storm. She may have a fire, or spring a leak, or go on shoals or rocks 
during a fog; and the survivors, as in this case, may have been injured or be exhausted by exposure 


Heroes of a Hundred Storms 


Stories of how the men at our coast-guard stations face discomfort, 


danger, and death—To these “plain, common men,” 
courage is just part of the day’s work 


VERY night in the year, from 
dusk until dawn, in fair weather 
or in foul, a strange procession 
plods its lonely way up and 
down the long coasts of this 

great big country of ours. 

It really is a procession, for when one 
man is going north the others also are go- 
ing north; and when, after about an hour, 
he turns to go south the whole line is head- 
ing southward. 

Each man walks alone. One solitary 
plodder is separated from the next one by 
about four miles of darkness. They do 
not meet. They cannot even see one an- 
other. Night after night, this tenuous 
line of human beings goes up and down, 
up and down—plowing its way through 
shifting sand or skirting the edges of cliffs 
or climbing, catlike, up the faces of steep 
banks by means of ropes fastened to posts 
above. 

A strange procession! There are men 
who have walked in it for more than thirty 
years. Scores of them have been in it for 
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more than ten years. So, when I call them 
“heroes of a hundred storms,” I am far 
short of the truth. It would not be as 


euphonious, but it would be more accurate ° 


to call them “heroes of hundreds of 
storms.” 

These solitary watchers of the sea are 
the men who form the crews of the United 
States Coast Guard stations; and the 
story of the life they lead is a thrilling one. 
It is a story of never-failing courage, of 
unbroken devotion to duty. It is one of 
those stories of “plain, common men” 
which THE American Maaazine likes to 
give its readers. For if there is one thing 
we never should lose it is faith in “plain, 
common” human beings. 

There is a stretch along the shore of 
Cape Cod which the people of those parts 
call the “Graveyard of New England.” 
From the sea, the only signs of human life 
are the coast guard stations and an occa- 
sional lighthouse. It would be hard to 
find anywhere a more desolate shore, espe- 
cially out toward the extreme end of the 
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cape. On the ocean side, it is just sand, 
sand, sand! There isn’t a rock big enough 
to stub our toe on. 

Provincetown nestles down on the inner 
side of this point. But over on the ‘‘back- 
side,” as the natives call the ocean side, 
there are only endless reaches of great sand 
dunes, many of them towering one hun- 
dred feet above the narrow beaches where 
the surf breaks in long lines of foam. 


BETWEEN the tip of the cape and 
Monomoy Point, at the “elbow” of 
Cape Cod, twelve stations are now in serv- 
ice. Officially, all stations are known by 
numbers—but everybody calls them by 
their old names. I am going to tell here 
about the one which perhaps gives us the 
best picture of these men whom I called 
“solitary watchers of the sea.” 

Peaked Hill Bars station is about the 
loneliest spot I ever saw. (By the way, 
you will please pronounce “Peak-ed” in 
two syllables. It sits on top of the dunes, 
with boundless water in front of it and 
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miles of sand around it. There is no road 
to it, except by plowing one’s way through 
the sand. 

The whole story of the station might be 
epitomized in that one word— Sand! Even 
the peril that lurks under the breakers off 
shore is sand, for the ever-present danger 
there is due to two bars which stretch 
their menacing length under the surface, 
parallel with the beach. The inner bar is 
500 yards off shore, the outer one, 1,500 
yards. And they extend for miles. 

Now, when you think of hardships these 
men have to meet, your ideas probably 
are all about shipwrecks and daring res- 
cues—and your ideas would nearly coin- 
cide with those of the coast guards them- 
selves! But not exactly with mine. Itis 
true that there are wrecks and heroic 
rescues. In fact, when there are few hap- 
penings of that sort the Peaked Hill men 
say: “There wasn’t any work this sea- 
son.” 


But the thing that gets me is that ever- 
repeated patrol through storm and 
darkness! [talked with man after man who 
is either now at Peaked Hill station or has 
seen service there; and what most stirred 
my own imagination was not the heights 
of courage to which they occasionally— 
and eagerly—rise, but the constant per- 
formance of a duty which, over and over 
and over again, means acute discomfort 
and very often suffering. 

Suppose we join this procession and see 
what it is like. The night is divided into 
four watches. The first and the last are 
the “dog watches;” they are the easiest, 
because—sometimes—it isn’t pitch-dark 
then; so the same two men take both dog 
watches on any one night. The four 
watches are: from 4 P. M. to 8 P. M., from 
8 P. M. to midnight; from midnight to 4 a. 
M., from 4 A. M. to8 a. M. This is the win- 
ter schedule. In summer it is from about 
sunset to sunrise, unless the weather is 
“thick.” Then it begins earlier and ends 
later. 

There are two men on each watch. One 
goes on-duty in the tower of the station. 
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In the picture above, the Peaked Hill Bars coast guard, on Cape Cod, are 
which came ashore one stormy 
This picture was taken the following day, when 
the gale had abated. The thermometer was around zero and several 
of the coast guards froze their hands or faces. 
Every night in the year these men 


taking a man off the ‘‘Thistlemoor,”’ 
night last February. 


guardsman starting on his patrol. 


Plod their solitary way up and down our coasts. 
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The ‘‘Thistlemoor,’’ the day after she came ashore. At the extreme right is 
the gun which shot the line over the vessel. In the foreground are racks 
made of wooden pins, on which the lines are coiled so that they will ‘‘pay 
out”? when shot without becoming entangled. The coast-guard crew 
worked almost twenty-four hours at this wreck, without any respite. Later, 
the vessel was floated off the bar—but she might have gone to pieces 


There he keeps a lookout over the sea and 
is ready to answer telephone calls from the 
patrolman or from other stations. His 
partner starts up the beach to the half- 
way house, a little shack about midway 
between his station and the one above. 
He carries a metal check with his number 
and the number of his station stamped on 
it. At the half-way house, he unlocks a 
small safe, puts his check into it, and takes 
out the check left there by the man from 
the station above on the previous patrol. 
There is a telephone here which he can use 
if necessary. 

Having deposited his check, he starts 
back to the station. There he takes his 
partner’s place in the tower; while the 
latter continues the patrol southward 
to the half-way house in that direc- 

E 
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At the right is a coast 


The story of their 


courage and devotion to duty is told in the accompanying article 


tion, where he exchanges checks, and 
starts back. The next two men must be 
up and dressed, ready to repeat this pro- 
ceeding when their watch begins. 


AT SOME stations the patrol in one di- 
rection goes out to a point with no 
station beyond. Then the man wears a 
time clock. He must reach a post, usually 

rotected by a tiny hut, where there is a 
hey. chained fast. Tamie the key in the 
clock makes it register the hour and min- 
ute of his arrival. In no case, therefore, 
can a man claim he has made his patrol if 
he has not really done so. 

Every man carries Coston signals. If 
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COAST GU o 
The picture above shows what the coast guards have to face when they try 


to launch their surf-boat through the breakers. Compare the height of 
the wave, which is just breaking, with the size of the men in the boat 


he sees a vessel in distress he burns one of 
these lights to let her know that she has 
been sighted. Then he goes, or telephones, 
to the station for help. If he sees a vessel 
taking a dangerous course he burns a light 
as a signal to her to keep off shore. Thou- 
sands of vessels have been saved by these 
warning signals alone. 

I wonder if you would like to patrol 
from the Peaked Hill Bars station on a 
stormy winter night: William Silvey has 
been doing it for more than thirty-one 
years. He would like to retire now, be- 
cause his eyes are bad. Captain Wallace 
Cook was at the station for ‘thirty-three 
years. His eyes “got bad” too. As 
George W. Bowley, a superintendent of 
the coast guard of that district, said to 
me: “I patrolled the beach for ten years. 
No man could stay there that long and 
not have trouble with his eyes.” 

Why? Again the answer is:} “Sand!” 
If the sun shines the glare from the sand is 
blinding. If the wind blows—but let the 
men themselves tell you about that: 


Ss HEN there is a high wind—and, of 

course, we get one pretty often—the 
air is full of sand. It will cut your face until 
it actually draws blood. In a single night it 
will change a pane of clear glass into 
ground glass that you can’t even see 
through. The windows in the mess-room 
are of small panes. While we are eating 
our meals we keep watch of the sea 
through these windows. And often, after 
a bad night, when the glass has been 
ground so that we can’t look through it, 
we get up from the table and knock out a 
pane or two. We always keep a supply of 
new ones on hand. 

“Out on patrol, the sand fills your eyes 
so that you can hardly see. We can’t 
wear glasses, not even motor goggles. For 
one thing, they soon become ‘ground 
glass,’ too. Anyway, you can’t keep the 
sand out! It works its way in around 
them. All you can do is to pull your sou’- 
wester down over your face, duck your 
head, and push against the wind, stopping 
once in a while to rest, get your breath, 
and search the sea for signs of trouble. 


But even with your back to the wind the 
sand whirls around into your face. 

“In a snowstorm it’s hard to tell wheth- 
er there is more snow or more sand in the 
air. Even the surf is full of sand! You 
always keep as close to the water as pos- 
sible; and the sprays blowing in from the 
surf will cover your face and your clothes 
with a mixture of salt and sand and water 
that is almost like glue. 

“In wet weather we wear oilskin suits 
and high rubber boots. But the sand cuts 
through them so that they leak, and you 
come in drenched to the skin. Or, if it is 
bitter cold, the wet sand freezes and 
cracks the oilskin, or rubber, wherever 
there is a wrinkle. So your clothing is 
neyer waterproof. 

“Years ago, the authorities at Washing- 


ton apparently didn’t believe these stories 
about the sand, for they told Captain 
Fisher, who was in charge of the station 
then, to send them some ‘evidence’ in re- 
gard to it. He had one of his men take a 
new lantern and hang it out on a stick 
during a blow. Inside of twenty-four 
hours the sand had cut a hole as large as a 
half-dollar in the glass. 

“People in Provincetown have some- 
times made panels for their front doors b 
taking clear glass, cutting their initials 
out of some tough material, putting this 
in the center of the glass, and then setting 
the whole thing out on a hill where the 
sand would drive against it. When they 
took off the protecting material, they had 
ground glass panels with their initials left 
in the middle. You can see some of these 
doors in the town now.” 


UT this isn’t the whole story of sand at 

the Peaked Hill station. The beach is 
always changing. The dunes are always 
shifting. A new station had to be built a 
few years ago because the sea had crept 
closer and closer, plowing its way into the 
sand hill on which the station stood until 
the building was only twelve feet from the 
edge of the hill. At the same time, the 
sand had piled up back of the station, un- 
til it was higher than the building itself. 

“During a storm,” said William Silvey, 
“the waves change the beach in a single 
night. A place which has been safe to 
walk on may become an overhanging shelf 
which gives way under you. The nar- 
rowest escape I ever had was one black 
night when I was on patrol. I had made 
the half-way house all right, going along 
the beach, and was on my way back when 
the sand suddenly gave way under me 
and I found myself in the water. 

“I was close to the bank and tried to 
clutch it with my hands. But it was bit- 
ter cold weather, and the surface of the 
sand, which had been soaked with spray, 
was a sheet of ice. When I tried to dig 
my fingers into it they just slipped off this 
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In this picture the life-savers are ready to haul the line that will bring 
the men off the vessel which can be seen dimly through the driving mist 


and spray. 
pieces at any moment. 


The ship’s masts are broken and she is in danger of going to 
Pictures like this one, taken at the height of 


a storm and at a life-or-death crisis, are, for obvious reasons,. very rare 
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The surf-boat used by the coast guard has to be hauled to the beach ona cart. 
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The 


crews go through a complete drill twice a week, so that they and all their apparatus will be 
If the sea is calm, the boat is slid on rollers into the water 


ready for emergencies. 


ice. I could hear each breaker coming in, 
and I expected each time that it would 
sweep me out as it went back. 

“The night before this, a young man 
living over in Provincetown had wandered 
off while he was intoxicated and had dis- 
appeared. I knew they had been search- 
ing for his body that day. And I remem- 
ber that, as I struggled there in the water, 
I said myself, “They’ll be hunting for my 
body to-morrow!’ I don’t quite know 
why they didn’t have to. I kept on trying 
to geta hold on the bank; and somehow or 
other I worked my way along to where I 
could get onto the beach again. 

“One reason why we always keep close 
to the water’s edge is that at high tide the 
waves sometimes eat into the base of the 
sand cliffs. When the tide goes out, the 
cliff may look all 
right; but the weight 
of the sand makes 
the whole face of the 
hill drop off. I have 
seen this happen a 
good many times. 
Tons and tons of 
sand come down in 
one big mass. It 
would bury a man 
alive if it caught 
him.” 


“WEY don’t you 
go along the 
top of the dunes in 
a storm?” I asked. 

“For various rea- 
sons,” said Silvey: 
“It would take a 
man several hours 
to get to the half- 
way house, if he 
tried to go over the 
dunes on a stormy 
night; whereas we 
must get up there and 
back in two hours. 

“Anyway, our job 
is to watch the sea. 
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The dunes are not flat; they are a mass of 
hills—many of them high and steep and 
with occasional thickets of tough bay- 
berry bushes and with patches of wiry 
beach grass. We would have to follow 
the kolon as much as possible, and 
there we couldn’t watch the water. 

“Sometimes we do have to make a de- 
tour back of the beach, if it isn’t safe to go 
past a certain point. I remember that 
Captain Cook had to do this one very bad 
night. It is a mile and three-quarters to 
the half-way house in that direction. It 
took three hours and a half for him to go 
up there and back that night! When he 
reached the station he was more dead 
than alive. 

“In the darkness, you quickly lose your 
way among the dunes. Then you have to 


This picture shows one of the twelve men who were taken 
off the ‘‘Thistlemoor’’ by means of the breeches buoy. 
He is beaming with joy as he approaches a safe landing | 


stop, listen for the surf, and start toward 
it. You lose your way in a fog, too. And 
often, in a thick fog, you can’t hear the 
surf at all if you ate Baek of the sand hills. 
The half-way house is up on the dunes; 
and even that is sometimes hard to find. 
The hills and hollows are always changing. 
Men have got lost a few yards from the 
per ay house and wandered around for 
ours. 


“YEARS ago, there was a man named 
William Paine at High Head, which 
was then the next station below ours. One 
night, in a blinding snow and sand storm, 
his eyelids became frozen together so that 
he couldn’t open them. e wandered 
back among the dunes and happened to 
get into a little scrub-pine wood. He 
walked about in that 
allnight to keep from 
freezing. All hands 
at the station turned 
out to hunt for him, 
and they finally found 
him there the next 
day. Our faces often 
get frozen on cold 
nights. If there is 
snow on the ground, 
we pick some up and 
rub the frozen places. 
And we always keep 
remedies for it at the 
station. 

“But it’s the sand 
that gives us the most 
trouble. Some of the 
banks are so steep 
you have to use ropes 
toclimbthem. There 
was another man, at 
Highland Light, 
Henry Baldwin, who 
was trying to climb 
a bluff by one of these 
ropes when the whole 
bank gave way and 
fell to the beach, 
(Contd on page 156) 


The Amazing Story of 
Martin W. Littleton 


How an unschooled boy from alog cabin in the Tennessee mountains 
dreamed of becoming a great lawyer, and lessons from the 
dramatic career in which that dream came true 


N NEW YORK CITY there are 
more than seventeen thousand law- 
yers. They have come from the four 
corners of the country—ambitious 
beginners, and able, seasoned advo- 
cates, who already had made their mark 
in smaller communities. 
In the struggle of these seventeen thou- 
sand for recognition and reward a few 
chosen ones eventually emerge from the 
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Here he built a one-room cabin from 
hand-hewn logs, floored it with slabs, and 
chinked the cracks with a homemade mix- 
ture of straw and clay. Then he cleared 
more land and settled down with his bride 
to farm and to raise hogs. 

In this cabin, on January 12th, 1872, 
was born Martin W. Littleton, one in a 
family of nineteen children. It was not 
given him to remember his own mother. 


For the next few years the motherless 
family fought a hard battle. By the time 
that Martin was five he was hard at work 
running errands, pulling weeds, “thin- 
ning” the corn, and trudging to the spring- 
house, half a mile away, to place the milk 
in the deep, cool water. As the seasons 
rolled by he was given added duties. 
School was out of the question. 

Before long, however, he came under an 


mass. They become known 
as the “leaders of the bar” 
—men whose acumen or 
knowledge or eloquence 
makes them marked above 
their fellows. 

In this select circle stands 
Martin W. Littleton, who 
for more than fifteen years 
has been handling note- 
worthy civil and criminal 
cases, cases that I shall not 
try to enumerate here. Be- 
sides being a great lawyer 
Mr. Littleton is one of the 
ranking orators of the coun- 
try. 
The most eloquent thing 
about Mr. Littleton, how- 
ever, is not what he has 
spoken but what he has 
lived. It is the story of his 
own life—an amazing story, 
that could not possibly 
have happened anywhere 
but in America. It is the 
epic of a guiding dream, by 
whose light an unschooled 
and untrained boy fought 
his way from a log cabin 
in the Tennessee mountains 
straight to a definite and 
distant goal. If that dream 
could be made to come true, 
you and I need never de- 
spair of attaining our most 
pretentious aspirations. 

I shall not philosophize 
on Littleton’s story. I shall 
tell it to you, just as he told 
it to me to-day, sitting in 


How Many Country Boys 
Are Thinking of the Big 
City To-day? 


N 1896, at the age of twenty-four, Martin Littleton 
—a struggling Texas lawyer—turned his eves toward 
New York, the magic city of his dreams. Re- 
eatedly he tried to persuade legal associates and 
Pns friends to join him in an assault on the me- 
tropolis. No one was willing to chance it. 

“When I couldn’t get a man to take the risk, I got 
a girl to do it,” said Littleton. 

A few months earlier he had fallen in love with Miss 
Maud Elizabeth Wilson, who belonged to an old and 
respected Dallas family. Eventually he had to tell her 
that it was no use for them to think of being married 
for a long time, as his heart was set on going to New 
York to make his fortune. 

“That’s splendid! Let’s go together,” she said. 

“I can’t take a girl like you along,” he protested. 
“The Lord knows what will happen to me there. I may 
have to go back to my first love—the pick and shovel.” 

“But I'm coming with you!” she repeated firmly— 
and she came. An hour after their marriage, on Decem- 
ber 1st, 1896, the young couple took a train for New 
York. In their trunk was a feather bed, a few clothes, 
and several jars of jam. In Littleton’s pocket was four 
hundred dollars—all the money he possessed—and a 
Hae of introduction to George Foster Peabody, the 

anker. 


influence that was destined 
to be more than a school to 
him in the years ahead. 
Sometimes his father would 
take him to the little village 
of Kingston, a few miles 
away, where two or three 
stores and the county court- 
house were located. After 
buying his groceries, or 
having his horse shod, Thom- 
as Littleton would drop into 
the courtroom — which was 
the only center of human 
interest in the backwoods 
country. 

Martin, perched on his 
father’s knee, listened rapt- 
ly to the fiery tilts of oppos- 
ing counsel. Much of what 
they said was unintelligible 
to him, but his alert imag- 
ination grasped the conflict 
of human emotions, the 
vivid, perennial drama of 
justice. Then and there he 
decided solemnly that he 
would grow up to be a law- 
yer. 

But first he must learn to 
read. The cabin’s library 
consisted only of the Bible, 
a hymn book, and Green’s 
Family Almanac. From 
these, with the help of his 
father and an older sister, 
he learned his letters and 
a few simple words. On 
winter nights, when the 
pine knots blazed in the 
great open fireplace, the 


his spacious ofhces high 
above the bustle of lower Broadway. If I 
can reproduce something of his simplicity 
and sincerity I shall be satisfied. P shall 
add only a few interpretative touches 
gathered from other sources, touches that 
his own modesty forbade him to give. 
Shortly before the Civil War, Thomas 
Jefferson Littleton struck out across the 
rugged hills of Roane County, Tennessee, 
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and traveled until he came to a “‘clearin’. 
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Following his birth, she lay ill in bed for 
two years, and then died. From pine logs 
Thomas Littleton carved out a coffin and 
laid her gently in it. Then he and the 
older boys placed the coffin in a cart and 
hitched up their single yoke of oxen. With 
the father ahead and the barefoot children 
behind, the procession filed up the moun- 
tain until a pleasant, grassy spot was 
reached. Here the body was laid to rest. 


: room’s only source of light 
and heat, he would snuggle on the bare 
floor with these books before him and pore 
over their pages, asking with childish per- 
sistence the meaning and pronunciation 
of unfamiliar words. 

Even more fascinating were the copies 
of old Tennessee weeklies with which the 
walls of the cabin were papered. These 
told of the life of men and women in the 
world beyond the (Continued on page 78) 


Martin W. Littleton 


NINTH ina family of nineteen children, Mr. Littleton 
was born in a one-room log cabin in the mountains of 
Roane County, Tennessee, on January 12th, 1872. He 
learned his letters from newspapers pasted on the cabin 
wall. The only consecutive schooling of his life covered 
a brief period when he was seventeen. After studying 
Blackstone while he tended bread at night in a bakery, 
Mr. Littleton was admitted to the Texas bar in 1891. 
In 1896 he came to New York, with four hundred dol- 


lars, and took a job in a law office at nothing a week. 
His first court work was the defense of indigent crim- 
inals, by appointment from the bench—cases which he 
handled so ably that he was made assistant district 
attorney of Kings County (Brooklyn). After four years 
of brilliant service in this office, Mr. Littleton was 
elected borough president of Brooklyn.- Resuming pri- 
vate practice, he soon won a national reputation as 
an orator and a leader of criminal and civil practice. 
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Mary Roberts Rinehart 


YES; both these pictures are of Mrs. Rinehart. It 
is plain that she leads a double life, for here she is as 
the beautiful grande dame and also in the rôle of out- 
door comrade to the men of her family on their Western 
camping expeditions. 

The public knows her in a third rôle—that of the enor- 
mously successful writer of books which sell by hundreds 
18 


of thousands and of plays which are seen by millions. 

With Avery Hopwood she wrote “The Bat,” which 
has been running for two years; “Seven Days,” a farce 
which had a huge success; also, “Spanish Love,” a 
dramatic and colorful play. Several of Mrs. Rinehart’s 
books have been most successfully adapted to moving 
pictures. 


Roughing It With 
The Men 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


O WOMAN ever really knows a 
man until she has camped with 
him; watched him shave out of 
doors with the wind blowing his 
mirror about; seen his reaction 

to a month of fried food; learned his men- 
tal condition when his tobacco is running 
low—a situation which always reveals a 
certain avarice; his waking attitude after 
a night on the ground; and his tolerance 


I started West with two trunks, and 
found I was expected to pack my outfit in 
a small canvas sack, which held my extra 
riding boots, two flannel shirts, a jar of 
cold cream, a sleeping garment, and a 
tooth brush. By packing inside the boots, 
I managed some further articles, but not 
many. I have now reached that period 


* which marks measa professional followerof 


the trail, in that I can in emergency travel 


home, I have been shaken, thrown, bitten, 
sunburned, rained on, shot at, stone- 
bruised, frozen, broiled, and scared, with 
monotonous regularity. j 

I have paid for my experience with 
square yards of blisters, and a mile or so 
of scratches. I have eaten a ton of flap- 
jacks and more bacon than it is ladylike to 
remember. I have slept over and across 
the roots of most varieties of trees from 


or intolerance of mosquitoes, 
black flies, no-see-’ems, and 
other wild life in the wilder- 
ness. 

Equally, no man really 
knows a woman until he has 
seen her under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Probably an unconscious 
knowledge of the possibly 
devastating effects of the 
intimacy of life in the wil- 
derness is one reason why 
most men leave their wom- 
en-kind at home. There 
are other reasons, of course. 

Generally speaking, both 
sexes are at their best or 
their worst on the trail. The 
wilderness is no half-way 

round. Either one be- 
longs or one does not, and 
one person of either sex 
who does not can ruin a 
trip, spread dissension in 
camp, lose the cook, and 
fill otherwise peaceful indi- 
viduals with murderous 
thoughts. 

For those who are in 
doubt as to their fitness for 
the open, a small catechism 
should be prepared and 
frankly answered. Thus: 
Can I sleep, eat, and par- 
tially dress on the ground? 
Can I digest fried foods and 
hot breads for an indefinite 
period? Can I ride (or hike 
afoot) long distances with- 
out complaint? 

Am I unhappy without: 
(a) telephones; (b) bed 
sheets; (c) manicures; (d) 
beefsteaks; (e) mail; (f) ta- 


Take It 
From Mrs. Rinehart! 


OR that woman who contemplates roughing it with the 
men next summer for the first time, a few hints will not 
be out of place: 
Quality is rather at a discount, and quantity is vital. 

Coffee should be strong, black, and bitter; wood ashes are 
freely digestible. 

It is better to have a dinner out of a tin can and peace there- 
with than a tapioca pudding and strife. 

As to equipment—all nights are cold in the open, but some 
are colder. 

As to sleéping on the ground—all ground is hard; the trick 
is simply to choose a smooth hard place rather than a rough 
hard one. 

As to horses—they are considerably broader from the top 
than they appear from the side, and this width seems to in- 
crease as the day goes on. Also, the Western horse cannot be 
cajoled with sugar, which he dislikes, and has been known to 
prefer the calf of his rider’s leg. But he has certain qualities 
which are useful in emergency. 

For instance, now and then one draws a horse which, when 
the fatigue has become agony, will permit a leg to be rested 
across his neck. This is, however, an experiment to be tried 
gingerly. First one leans forward and rests an arm heavily 
on the aforesaid neck, and if this is borne stoically it is then 
possible to try a foot. But if at any time during the experiment 
the animal puts its head down and appears to be trying to 
look back between its forelegs, at the same time arching its 
back, it is best to desist at once, and to desist with might and 
main. 

The same thing may be said about holding to the horse’s 
tail while walking behind it up a steep trail. This is a great 
assistance ‘if achieved, but is a sort of game at the start in 
which the points are counted as follows: Every time the horse 
flicks his opponent in the face with the tail counts one for the 
horse. A kick rearward counts two. The opponent does nut 
count. 


Canada to the Mexican bor- 
der, and on every variety of 
rocks, sand, and patent bed- 
roll; in my blood there is 
something from almost ev- 
erything that stings, from 
cactus needles to yellow- 
jackets; I have bathed in a 
glacial lake and sat in the 
mud of a hot spring in a 
Mexican canyon to get the 
soreness out of my aching 
bones. And my insatiable 
curiosity about unfamiliar 
things and places has led 
me now and again into real 
danger, from which I have 
clamored to be extricated 
with the utmost rapidity 
and dispatch. 

Sometimes these experi- 
ments have been peaceful 
enough, as when I under- 
took to raise worms for fish- 
ing bait. Sometimes they 
have been desperate, as in 
the war, when once or twice 
I got myself into places 
where I wished violently 
not to be. Sometimes they 
have been merely amusing, 
as when I sat over a hole in 
the bottom of a canoe in a 
tropical river, in six inches 
of water, while a gentleman 
with a lamp in his hat killed 
crocodiles by the light re- 
flected from their eyes. 

But they do cover a 
rather wide range: I have 
risen at 3 A. M., had a cup 
of coffee at a Childs’ res- 
taurant, and gone fishing 
for salmon before dawn in 
Puget Sound; have carried 


ble napkins; (g) fresh cream; and (h) a 
bathroom? : 

Do I dislike: (a) sunburn; (b) rain; (c) 
fish; (d) things that crawl; (e) horses; (f) 
mosquitoes; (g) muscular effort; and (h) 
nature unadorned by buildings, railroad 
tracks, and motor cars? 

Only after some such heart-searching in- 
quisition should the novice verture into 
the open. 

My own novitiate was a series of sur- 
prises whieh came nearer to being shocks. 


with a tooth brush alone; but the proc- 
ess of elimination has taken some years. 

I have roughed it with men in one wil- 
derness after another, in camp and on the 
trail, in the air and on water, in war 
abroad and in peace at home. A follower 
and not a leader. I have been scared to 
death more times than I can remember. I 
hate high places, bugs, airplanes, and 
canned food. Led by the exigencies of 
my profession, by feminine curiosity, or 
by the determination not to be left at 


a discreet share of the equipment while 
two male members of my family bumped 
into trees, et cetera, while portaging a 
canoe on their heads, on a search for 
small-mouthed black bass in Canada; 
have gone after mountain sheep in Mex- 
ico, when I never saw a sheep and proba- 
bly couldn’t have hit one if I had; caught 
my first tarpon in Central America with 
what I think was a piece of one of Rex 
Beach’s red flannel Alaskan shirts, while 
Mr. Beach stood by to gaff the fish; have 


PROTO BY NAYNES, ST. PAUL 


Above, left to right, are Dr. 
Stanley M. Rinehart, Mrs. 
Rinehart, and a guide. Doc- 
tor Rinehart is a physician 
of Pittsburgh, near which 
city—at Sewickley, Pennsyl- 
vania—heand Mrs. Rinehart 
have their permanent home 
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ridden horseback in the Andes seated on 


a black bearskin rug which slid off and 
carried me with it ever and anon; have 
been skylarked in the air and developed 
jaundice as a result; have tried skiing in 
the Alps and suddenly ceased trying; and 
have sat a horse, doggedly and achingly, 
on some thousands of miles of trail and 
mountain pass. 


SUBMIT modestly that while there is 

nothing heroic about ‘this record, I am 
entitled to a silver cup for variety and 
endurance. And that the men who have 
accompanied me arë entitled to a gold 
one. 

Every now and then, of course, there 
has been real danger. Once, riding behind 
one of the best-known guides in America, 
across an ice pass, with a two thousand 
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foot drop below, I watched his horse slip 
off the trail and commence to slide. Only 
a miracle preserved them both. Again, a 
young aviator who was taking me up de- 
cided to stop for his bathing suit, ten miles 
away. We descended into what looked 
like somebody’s back yard, and in taking 
off from there broke our rudder. We 
landed safely, but we might not. More 
than once, on some pass or in some peril- 
ous mountain chimney, I have felt that 
eternity was only two jumps behind me 
and gaining rapidly. But in that I am 
like the old gentleman who said he had 
lived a long life, full of many troubles, 
most of which never happened: 

The difference between the men I have 
camped with and myself, generally speak- 
ing, has been this: They have called it 
sport; I have known it was work. 

have seen men who at 
home could not be induced to 
drive a nail and hang a pic- 
ture, work at this sport as day 
laborers used to work. I have 
seen a soft-handed city gentle- 
man of the spat-wearing, stick- 
and-glove-carrying variety 
cheerfully digging an automo- 
bile out of a mud hole with a 
spade, as part of this sport. 
have seen a leading member 
of the bar, with a sweater tied 
around his waist because he 
had torn his trousers, cleaning 
a fish with a gold penknife and 
afterward frying and eating 
it. (The fish, not the knife.) 
Great sport. I have lain in 
my blankets and seen a pro- 
cession of Junior Rineharts 
who couldn’t be aroused at 
home by the three alarms, 


The picture above, taken from inside one of their tents, 
shows. the whole Rinehart family on one of their camp- 
ing trips a number of years ago. Left to right they 
are: Doctor Rinehart; Allen, the second son; Mrs. 
Rinehart; Ted, the youngest; and Stanley, the eldest 


The picture at the left, showing a pack train in 
Piegan Pass, Glacier National Park, gives an idea of 
some of the experiences Mrs. Rinehart has on 
these trips with the men of her family. The one 
above is of Mrs. Rinehart, literally ‘‘in fishing.” The 
stream is the Flathead River, Glacier National Park 
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burglar, fire, and clock, get up at two 
A. M. and steal out of camp, armed to 
the teeth, to kill a bear, and realized that 
the chances were fifty-fifty; they would 
get a bear or it would get them. But 
the word “sport,” sacred to the male, has 
prevented my calling them back, 


| But there has been another difference, 
and that is in physical strength. Per- 
haps, before I elaborate on this, I should 
! confess that none of my trips would have 
been possible had it not been for this phys- 
ical superiority of the male. Perhaps I 
should go further and admit that I am the 
sort of woman who is not afraid of ghosts 
or lightning, provided there is a good 
strong man around! 

But aside from my personal idiosyn- 
crasy in this direction, I do feel this, as a 
result of a comparison of the utmost I can 
do to the utmost of which a man is capa- 
ble: that there can never be any absolute 
equality between the sexes, Everything 
else being equal, 
superior physical 
strength always 
gives the man the 
advantage. 

This leads at once 
to the question why 
men do or do not 
take their women 
with them into the 
open. And from that 
asto why men them- 
selves seek the wil- 
derness is but a step. 

About one man in 
one thousand does 
so because of an 
overwhelming love 
of nature. About 
one in ten does it 
because they want 
to prove that they 
are as good men as 
they ever were, or, 
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In the oval above is a picture taken several years ago of Mrs. Rinehart, her family, 
and the rest of the “outfit” of a camping trip in Glacier Park. Mrs. Rinehart 
has spent weeks at a time on these expeditions, the only woman in the party. 
The other picture shows them on horseback—a mere line of dots across the snow 
—in Gunsight Pass. The trail here leads, at the edge of the picture, to a two- 
But that’s just a part of the game of “Roughing 
It With the Men,” which Mrs. Rinehart describes in the accompanying article 


thousand-foot precipice. 
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Mrs. Rinehart says of 
the above picture: 
“It was taken in sil- 
houette because I had 
just had an automo- 
bile accident and my 
nose was swollen out 
of its natural Greek 
to Roman. The dog 
is Hector, a long- 
haired police dog. 
The place is my Se- 
wickley property. I 
am aiming at my 
next-door neighbor, 
who is nervously 
changing a tire on 
his car on the hill 
across the ravine” 


if they aren’t, to get back to 
physical fitness. All others 
do it for one of two reasons: 
to get away from women, 
or to take them along as an 
admiring audience. 

I suppose a careful psycho- 
analysis of the man who 
takes to the open would re- 
veal one of the variations of 
the primal herd instinct, plus 
a complex compounded of 
Jesse James, Indian tales, 
cow-puncher movies, and the 
sort of fiction which reads: 
“Above the opened neck 
band of his flannel shirt rose 
the bronzed column of his 
muscular neck. Gun in 
hand—” But you know the 
rest. 


HE successful woman- 

camper or camp follower 
should bear this psychology 
in mind: should realize that 
camping is a sort of play-act- 
ing to the average civilized 
man, in which he ceases for a 
time to be the creature of 
desk and office, the product 
of barber shop and laundry 
and (Continued on page 125) 


Mandy appeared at the door—round, rosy, shrewd. As she peered at Scattergood and his protegé over her 
spectacles she waggled her head in a gesture of resignation. ‘‘Sakesalive! What is it now, Scattergood Baines?” 


Scattergood Appraises the 
Pelt of a Skunk 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL MEYLAN 


CATTERGOOD BAINES was 

driving down the river road in the 

direction of Tupper Falls. It was 

one of those wonderful autumn 

mornings which come only in the 
mountains when the air, touched by the 
morning frost, tingles in the lungs and 
sings in the brain, and makes man give 
thanks that ‘he is alive and there to see 
and to feel it all. 

Scattergood wa® in no hurry. As far as 
he could see, between the mountain walls 
lay timber which would some day be sawn 
in his mills. At the left rushed a head- 
strong river, harnessed by him at strategic 

ints to be turned into electric power. 

he smeke which arose far down on the 
other shore came from the engine on his 
railroad. It was all his, acquired by dili- 
gence and astuteness—and he was content. 

The road ran along a shelf some fifty 
feet above the foaming river, turning and 
circling as it followed the crooked way 
the waters had washed down the valley. 
Of a sudden, Scattergood rounded the 
shoulder of a granite ledge; and as he did 
so, for the merest fraction of a minute he 
saw on the road before him the figure of 
a young girl. He saw her turn her head 
with an impulse of terror; then, catching 
sight of him, she leaped swiftly aside into 
the underbrush. 

“Hm,” said Scattergood. 

He did not urge his horse, nor, when 
he arrived at the point where the girl had 
disappeared, did he turn his eyes toward 
the spot where she must be lurking. But 
when he had turned the next sharp bend 
in the road, he stopped and tied his horse 
to a tree. Then he retraced his steps to 
a boulder just short of the bend and sat 
down in its shelter. 

Tt was ten minutes, perhaps, before the 
girl—feeling safe to take the road again— 
came into view. She walked hurriedly, 
breathlessly, with a Jistening air. Her face 
was tense; her eyes were filled with terror 
and determination. Scattergood sucked 
in his cheek and squinted his eyes. The 
girl walked a few feet past him before he 
made known his presence. 

“H’m,” he said, rising. ‘‘Kind of a 
nice mornin’ fer walkin’, hain’t it?” 

She darted the frightened look of a wild 
creature toward Scattergood and was in 
instant poise for flight. 

“If you was to jump off of there,” he 
said, “maybe you wouldn’t bust no legs 
or arms, and, ag’in, maybe you would.” 

“You hid to catch me!” she said 
harshly. 

He shook his head. “What would I be 
ketchin’ girls fer on a mornin’ like this?” 

“You sha’n’t take me back—to be 
shamed before the whole town, and shut 
up under the post office, and sent off to 
jail! Pll jump off something a sight 

igher than this bank first.” 


““W-al now,” said Scattergood, peering 
at her with his head tilted to one side, 
“be all them things a-goin’ to happen to 
you?...] jedge you’re runnin’ away, then.” 

“And Í won't be taken back. . . . He 
said last night he was going to jail me!” 

“Oh, he said so, did he? Um.* Him 
bein’ your guardeen, Alpha Kitler, eh? 
... What about young Court Revels? 
He aim to jail you, too?” 

“What de you know about Court?” 

“Oh, I pick up a sight of int’restin’ in- 
formation—jest settin’ around like. Uh- 
huh. Er— how old be you, Mabel?” 

“You let me go. Somebody’ll be com- 
ing along in a minute.” 

“Hain’t got no hitchin’ strap onto you. 
How old did you say you was! h 

“Eighteen.” 

“Come eighteen lately?” 

“A week ago.” 

“Um. And now yov’re runnin’ off, 
fugitive from justice, and all that. Huh. 
... That’s what comes of bein’ eighteen 
—and meetin’ Court in the sugar grove, 
eh? Court know you’re all fixed up to 
be a fugitive?” 

“I dassent tell him. He—he’s got a 
quick temper, and something awful might 
papnen. ou?” 

“ No” d 

LL Pied 

ae ee eh? 

“Um. ... Ridin’s easier’n walkin’. Git 
in and ride with me. We kin canvass the 
situation while we’re—er— fleein’.” 

“You're not going to take me back?” 

“Tm travelin’ in t’other direction.” 


GHE looked into his face a moment; 
then she climbed into the buggy. “If 
you're tricking me,” she said, ‘‘I’ll—” 

“Don’t seem like it’s my mornin’ fer 
trickin’ fugitives from justice,” said Scat- 
tergood as he climbed to her side and 
clucked to his horse. ‘“‘Um.... Now, let’s 
see—what is it you done? Stole suthin’, 
I'll be bound, and got ketched at it.” 

“I didn’t! He come up to my room and 
rummaged through all my things, and 
found a hundred-dollar bill tucked ’way 
back in the bottom of a drawer. I don’t 
know how it got there. I never saw it 
before.” 

“Uh-huh. . . . Fetched in his house- 
keeper fer a witness, eh?” 

“How did you know?” 

“After you been keepin’ a cow fer a 
matter of years, you kin come pretty clost 
to tellin’ what kind of milk it’ll give down. 
Kind of funny he didn’t go right off after 
Sheriff Watts, wa’n’t it? Jest made his 
threats?” 

She nodded. “He said dreadful things 
about Court and me, and said .he’d make 
me a byword and a mockery from one end 
of the county to the other.” 


“And so you run off. Didn’t find no 
special dificulty about ’scapin’?” 

ee No.” 

“Got any money?” 

“Of course I haven’t any money. He 
never let me tc-:ch a penny.” 

“Alpha ts cautious in money matters,” 
said Scattergood. “Heard any talk about 
Alphy’s investin’ in anything, Mabel?” 

“He never talks about such things.” 

“Close-mouthed old coot. Guess I'll 
do some investin’ myself—but I hain’t 
sure whether to figger you an asset or a 
liability.” He regarded her slantwise for 
several minutes as they jogged along the 
We “Hum. ... Here’s where we, turn 
off. 

“I thought you were going to Tupper’s 
Falls.” 


“I was,” said Scattergood. 


GAIN they drove in silence, taking a 
back road around the mountain and 
circling toward Coldriver. 

“You’re taking me back,” she said. 

“Cale’late to.” 

She struggled to her feet as if to leap 
from the buggy, but Scattergood drew 
her down to his side again. “Keep cool,” 
he said. “You ’n’ me is goin’ back; but we 
hain’t figgerin’ on the jail under the post 
office. Seems like we might git to my 
house ’thout nobody seein’ us. Mandy 
was speakin’ about bein’ lonesome. .. . 
Court Revels and you have it in your 
mind to git married?” 

“Yes; just as soon as I was old enough 
to marry without Alpha Kitler’s consent.” 

“Alphy seem to object?” 

“He objected to everything I wanted 
to do. He never wanted me to see or talk 
to a living soul.” 

“ Allus suspicioned Alphy left somethin’ 
to be desired as guardeen.” 

“He’s been worse the last few months.” 

“With you comin?’ on to be eighteen. 
Um. Wimmin come of age at eighteen 
in this state.” 

From that instant, until they entered 
Scattergood’s farm by way of the back 
lane, the old hardware merchant seemed 
to forget the girl’s existence. He stared 
at his horse’s ears and whistled through 
his teeth. He did all the little things which 
a man does when he is lost in thought— 
and added a few of his own invention. At 
the door he helped the girl to alight, and 
then lifted his voice in a shout for Mandy, 
his wife. 

Mandy appeared at the door—round, 
rosy, chread: As she peered at Scatter- 
good and his protégé over her spectacles, 
she waggled her head in a gesture of resig- 
nation. 

“Sakes alive! What is it now, Scatter- 
good Baines?” 

“Pinin? for 


Wa company, 
andy 


want ye, 


“Sort of.” 

“Here it is,” said Scattergood; and, 
without further explanation, he clucked 
to his horse and moved toward the road. 

Mandy shrugged her shoulders. “‘ Dun- 
no where he found you, Mabel, nor what 
he fetched you here for—but you’re wel- 
come. Dumdest man that ever lived. Up 
to some caper, lll warrant. Come into the 
house, and make yourself right to home.” 

Scattergood drove to the bank and 
alighted. Ovid Nixon was at the cashier’s 
window. 

“ Mornin’, Ovid.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Baines. 
can I do for you?” 

“You kin tell me what you think Jake 
Timmins’s farm’s wuth.” Thus indirectly 
did Scattergood approach his objective. 

“J should say about five thousand dol- 


” 


What 


lare 
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The girl came in. 


“Um. ’Tain’t so big’s Alphy Kitler’s 
place.” 

“Not more than half.” 

“Alphy gits ahead in the world, don’t 
he?’ 

“He keeps his money working, Mr. 
Baines.” 

“Workin’, eh? What’s it workin’ at 
now?” Scattergood, being a member of 
the bank’s finance committee, had a right 
to the information. 

Ovid shook his head. “Something big- 
ger than usual—for him. Keeps awful 
quiet about it, too. But he’s rakin’ and 
scrapin’ every cent he can lay hands on.” 

“Um. ... Pass it through this bank? 
Make out checks for it?” 

“Why — yes.” 

“Got notes here, hain’t he?” 


“For a couple of thousand.” 
6 Dasnk wee Lin nanmaalad .Laal..~ 


Alpha expelled a hoarse breath. He shrank back 


Better kind of see if he’s underminin’ his 
credit.” 

Scattergood spent an hour with Alpha 
Kitler’s checks, but came away with less 
information than he had hoped for. He 
did discover, however, that a number of 
checks for amounts varying from two 
hundred to two thousand dollars had been 
made payable to a man named Luther Z. 
Merritt, and that these checks had been 
deposited by Mr. Merritt in the Union 
National Bank in a neighboring city. 
The total represented by the checks was 
upward of forty thousand dollars. 

“Alphy’s extendin’ himself some,” 
Scattergood commented. “Now where’d 
Alphy git him forty thousand cash?” 

His next move was to wire his friend, 
the president of the Union National Bank, 


for full information regarding Luther Z. 
Amasa AGA aai Sos ante 
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in his chair and stared from one face to another. 


Bones, Scattergood’s lawyer, might have 
been seen driving toward the county seat, 
where he spent two hours rummaging 
among the records of the probate office. 

When Johnny returned to Coldriver he 
went at once to Scattergood’s store, where 
as usual, the old hardware merchant sat 
on the front .piazza with the double pur- 
pose of carrying on business and of keep- 
ing an eye on the life of the village. 

“What you find, Johnny?” Scattergood 
asked. 

“The girl’s father left a farm which sold 
for twenty-two hundred dollars, enough 
money in bank to pay debts and funeral 
expenses, and five thousand dollars’ life 
insurance. Alpha Kitler was designated 
as guardian in the will. He has made his 
reports to the probate court regularly, 
showing the fund invested in farm mort- 


No one spoke 


above expenses, the girl is worth a trifle 
above eight thousand dollars.” 

“Girl come eighteen a week ago, 
Johnny. Final report been made?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Seen Mabel lately?” 

“No.” 

“Got any idea where she is now?” 

“Not the least.” 

“Hope nobody else has.” 

“Why?” 

“Because she’s spendin’ her days in 
hidin’.”” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Las’ night Alphy, he up and missed a 
hunderd-dollar bill. And, what d’ye 
think! When he come to search the house 
fer it, he found it hid in Mabel’s bureau 
drawer. Let on he was goin’ to jail her. 
ae Now, Johnny, supposin’ a ward 


S’posin’ she plumb disappeared. What 
ud become of the money?” 

“In that case, undoubtedly, the guar- 
dian would continue to administer the 
fund until the beneficiary was located, or 
until her death was established.” 

“Sounds legal, Johnny. Allus did ad- 
mire to hear you use them words.... 
W-al, we kin assume that Alphy’ll con- 
tinue administratin’ for a spell. Mebby 


he wanted to keep on administratin’.” 


“You think—”’ 

“Johnny, if you’d went and used up a 
trust fund, ad the time come for you to 
perduce it, and you couldn’t manage no- 
how, wouldn’t it be handy if the —er— 
beneficiary was to up and run off?” 

“Pd call it providential.” 

“Hum. Grantin? I got any under- 
standin’ of Alphy Kitler, Johnny, he hain’t 


Know When to Leave a Job 
As Well as When to Take One 


The way you leave is also vitally important—Use every job to build up good will 
toward yourself—Never quit a position in a spirit or a manner that 
will leave enmity and resentment in the minds of 
your employer or your associates 


LEVEN years ago I was working 
for a firm of industrial engineers 
which had been retained to look 
into the affairs of a certain com- 
pany. I was put on this job and 

worked on it fora year. Then I was asked 
to leave the engineering firm to become 
the company’s secretary. With the con- 
sent of everybody concerned, I took the 
position. At this time I had had just 
two years’ experience as an 
industrial engineer. Before 
that I had been simply a 
clerk. However, I found 
that a pretty varied experi- 
ence had provided me with 
a fairly satisfactory equip- 
ment for my duties as 
secretary. I held the job a 
year; then I was elected 
general manager; two years 
later I was made president 
of the company. 

‘Looking back, I think I 
have some reason to con- 
clude that the best opening 
for a young man is not with 
the highly successful and 
prosperous company, for in 
such a company changes 
will be infrequent, as there 
is no occasion to “swap 
horses.” The best openings 
are with the company whose 
affairs are not going any too 
well, for then changes are 
bound to come. 

When I became con- 
nected with this company, 
some ten years ago, it had 
reached a dead stop and 
was turning back, after a 
considerable period of satis- 
factory development. We 
started out to stop that re- 
treat, and we did stop it. 
A few years later we were 
going forward faster than 
ever. 

Not long ago we paid off 
a bond issue of six hundred thousand dol- 
lars, although we could just as easily have 
extended the bonds. And the point make 
is that the company which paid off that 
issue and refused money when nearly 
everybody else was asking for money 1s 
the same company which was going back- 
ward a few years ago—and it 1s managed 
by practically the same officers and work- 
men who were in charge then. eh 


sarily difficult. 


By C. W. Sutton 


pany were put on a sound and prosperous 
footing not by any “‘big idea” but simply 
by learning—when we were compelled by 
force of circumstances—to make better 
use of the materials, the good will, and the 
brains that we already had on hand. 
Presently I am going to tell you what we 
did to get this business going forward 
again; but first I want to emphasize a few 
things that stand out in my experience 


The Eternal Discontent 


AY 


of Ambitious Men 


period. He needs contact with various 
kinds of organizations before he really 


knows what he is or what he wants. 
can use these jobs to gain experience and 
not care at all about the good will. If he 
. does not care about the good will, he 
makes every future step forward unneces- 
He has to bother about 
getting new jobs, instead of having them 
offered to him. Then, when he does get 
placed, a crowd at once turns up to knock 
him.” 


above everything else. I am satisfied that. 
the number of young men who fail to get 
ahead because they do not use the ability 
they have is far greater than the number 
of those who fail because they actually 
lack ability. Furthermore, if you will show 
me a man who is not putting into his job 
the real ability he has, then I will show 
you a man who, if he thinks about these 
things, is probably concentrating his atten- 
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AMBITIOUS man,” says| Mr. 
Sutton, “will ordinarily hold three 
or four, maybe a dozen, jobs, before he 
reaches one that exactly fits or which he 
can alter to fit. In fact, very rarely is a 
man under thirty serving his own best in- 
terests by holding on to one job, or even 
one kind of a job, beyond a reasonable 


I have always heard a great deal about 
how to get a job and how to win advance- 
ment, but I have never heard much about 
how to leave a job. 

I have heard at all times much talk 
about how important it is to have plenty 
of money to conduct a business, but very 
little about the danger of having more 
than enough money. Especially from 
young men—and I am one—I have heard 
a great deal about how old 
men block the game and 
keep young fellows from 
getting things done; but I 
have heard very little about 
how older men help the 
younger ones. 

I believe that getting and 
keeping a better job de- 
pends a good deal on know- 
ing how and when to leave 
the old one; that most peo- 

le are better off by having 
ess money than they think 
they need, for only then 
will they be forced to make 
the most of what they al- 
ready have. Also I have 
found that the young man 
who can work with older 
men has a tremendous ad- 
vantage over the man who 
cannot, and who thinks 
every man past fifty is an 
old fogy. 

Take this matter of leav- 
ing a job. I was in a bank 
not long ago, and the presi- 
dent happened to ask me 
about a man he thought I 
knew. This man had ap- 
plied for a line of credit. 

“Heseems to bea straight- 
forward, capable sort of 
fellow,” said the president. 
“I liked him when he was in 
here, but he has not been 
in business very long. His 
financial statement isn’t 
good and it isn’t bad. It is 
just about average. If I thought he was 
a coming man, I’d like to get his account 
and I’d stretch a point on his financial 
statement. What do you know about 


him? ; 

I told him all I knew. I had never had 
any business transactions with the man 
but I did know a good deal about him 
personally. I knew many people who had 


done business with him and they all 
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many favorable reports and no unfavor- 
able ones. As I was telling my story, a 
bank director came in to the office and the 
president turned to him: 

“Do you know anything about this fel- 
low?” 

The director picked up the statement. 
“Why, that’s Tom. He worked for me for 
five years and I’ve been kicking myself 
ever since that I let him get away from me. 
You can go the limit with him.” 

I knew the other side of that story. Tom 
had told it to me. He had worked for that 
director through five years, and he had left 
because he could not see a chance in the 
world for himself there. Knowing the 
director as I did, I felt very cer- 
tain that Tom had not been 
treated justly. I would not have 
blamed him if, when he decided 
to leave, he had told his employer 
just what he thought of him. 

hat is what the average man 
would have done. 

A man who gets fired, or leaves, 
hardly ever misses the oppor- 
tunity to get something off his 
mind. He thinks that he is a poor 
weakling if he does not do some- 
thing to help out his pride. But 
Tom had done nothing of the 
sort. He had taken particular 
care to see that he did not make 
any enemies on leaving. He did 
not burn a single bridge behind 
him. While working there he had 
built a larger good will than he 
knew, and he left so carefully 
that when he was gone the good 
will remained and increased. 


N AMBITIOUS man, working 
his way through, will ordina- 
rily hold three or four, maybe a 
dozen, jobs before he reaches one 
that exactly fits or which he can 
alter to fit. In fact, very rarely is a 
man under thirty serving his own 
best interest by holding on to one 
job, or even one kind of a job, 
eyond a reasonable period. He 
needs contact with various kinds 
of organizations before he really 
knows what he is or what he 
wants. He can use these jobs to 
gain experience and to build per- 
sonal good will, or he can use 
them just to gain experience and 
not care at all about the good 
will. If he does not care about 
the good will, he makes every 
future step forward unnecessarily 
difficult. He has to bother about 
getting new jobs, instead of hav- 
ing them offered to him. Then, 
when he does get placed, a crowd 
at once turns up to knock him. 
I was talking the other day to the former 
employer of a man in whom I was in- 
terested. The employer, who was a very 
fair man, hesitated a good deal when I 
asked him his opinion but finally said: 

“I would like to say something good 
about him. He has ability, but the way he 
acted just before leaving me makes it im- 
posible for me to reccommend him. I 

now he has acted in exactly the same 
way when leaving other places.” 

Yean call to mind about half a dozen 
really first-class salesmen who are out of 


work, yet who ought to be working, be- 
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assistant yard master. 


five years old. 


the average. They are all men between 
forty and fifty—the age at which a man 
is at his best. They are out of work solely 
because they have never left a job without 
a row. Not one of them ever left a job 
except with his head in the air and defi- 
ance sticking out all over him. Always, in 
his next job, each man worked his fingers 
off trying to get the business of his former 
employer. And now people are afraid to 
hire them. 

A genius can do what he likes. But the 
ordinary mortal needs every particle of 
good will that he can scrape together. 
Whatever business progress I personally 
have been able to make I attribute very 
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largely to the good will that I have been 
able to build up. That explains why I 
never have had to look for a job. I have 
held quite a number, but I am on good 
terms with every office I ever worked in. 
Hardly a month passes that some of these 
old friends, who have passed on into other 
positions, do not unexpectedly give me 
some kind of a boost somewhere. You 
know that a contemptuous shrug of the 
shoulders-or a single word may do a man 
as much harm in a critical situation as 
presenting the record of a jail term. An 
elaborate recommendation is well enough 
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all right!” is often what really turns the 
scale. 

At seventeen, after finishing high school, 
I got a job as yard clerk in the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad freight yards at McKees- 
port. For a year I checked cars as an 
assistant to the yardmaster. It was not 
much of a job and paid nothing to speak 
of. The future apparently was less than 
the pay, but it was the job first at hand, 
so I took it. 

Of course I did not master railroading 
in a year, but I did get a rough working 
knowledge of freight movement that has 
ever since been helpful. A good many con- 
cerns that ship a large amount of freight 
look for clerical recruits among 
the young men employed in the 
railway freight offices. The Frick 
Coke Company is one of them, 
and at the end of about a year I 
had an offer to go into its claim 
and traffic department as a clerk. 
It was the yardmaster that 
recommended me, I think. 


IN THE coke company I was 

only one of many hundreds of 
clerks, and for seven years I re- 
mained there, getting the usual 
small promotions and increases of 
salary. But I got a great deal out 
of those seven years. The disci- 
pline was iron-clad. I had to take 
orders and execute them without 
knowing the why of the orders 
and without being able to ques- 
tion. I simply had to obey, or get 
out. 

The personal element was en- 
tirely lacking. But the personal 
element and “sympathy stuff” 
can easily be overdone. A young- 
ster does not need sympathy half 
as much as he needs work and 
discipline. All of which, I may 
say, I discovered subsequently. 
I was not impressed with the vir- 
tue of the arrangements at the 
time. But being thrown with a 

` great number of men does teach 
a man how to take care of him- 
self—to get a line on the office 
politics that go on unceasingly 
within every big organization, 
and to get a good many rough 
edges worn off before they have 
time to do any particular damage. 

The big organization provides a 
quick way to the top for the natu- 
ral leader. It provides a haven 
for the kind of man who wants to 
leave his business when he leaves 
his office. And it provides a fine 
training for the kind of man who 
does not want to remain an em- 
ployee, but who has not the exact 

qualities which will take him forward 
among a great mass of men. 

At the end of seven years, I thought I’d 
had enough of big corporations, and I got 
a job as a junior with a large industrial 
engineering concern. I wanted to get a 
first-hand knowledge of the inner work- 
ings of a number of different kinds of busi- 
ness; and no employment offers as much 
opportunity in that line as industrial en- 
gineering. In a technical sense, an indus- 
trial engineer is not an engineer at all. He 
is a man who arranges processes, studies 
operations, and cuts out the waste. He 
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She grabbed his arm and peered into his face. ‘‘Don’t you love me any more? Don’t you want to marry me?” 


The Girl Who Discovered 
Her Family 


By Dorothy Phillips 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


HE’S coming to-night? Oh, 
Dody, why didn’t you tell us be- 
fore?” 

“You'll bring him to the dance, 
won’t you?” 

“What does he look like? Were all 
crazy to meet him.” 

For a moment, Dody Lancaster did not 
answer the avalanche of questions. She 
let her glance wander over the comfort- 
able shadowy sitting-room, over the little 
tea table and the circle of girl friends who 
were gathered around her with the lamp- 
light touching their eager faces. Then she 
smiled, the conscious, happy smile of the 
engaged girl. 

“It’s hard to describe him,” she said 
slowly. ‘‘He’s tall and blond, and he’s 
got an adorable smile—and dances beau- 
tifully, and—” She broke off with mock- 
ery in her blue eyes. “Hes really quite 
nice.” 

The girls laughed. 

“You'll introduce him, won’t you?” 
went on Mary Lou; “or are you going to 
keep every dance yourself?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Dody quickly. “I 
want you all to meet him.” 

She meant what she said. She was tak- 
ing Phil to the dance at the high school 
for the particular purpose of showing him 
off to the town. For she was very proud 
of her fiancé. She had met him when she 
was away at college. He was very at- 
tractive and very popular. Many girls 
had tried to ensnare his heart, but when 
he had met Dody—little, smiling, rosy- 
cheeked, blue-eyed Dody—the other girls 
had faded into the background. 

Dody had a way of getting what she 
wanted, without seeming to work for it, 
without seeming to want it. And she 
had wanted Phil, wanted him with all her 
heart and soul, for she loved him, his big, 
cheery ways, his fascinating smile and his 
tender words. 

One reason why Dody was so anxious 
for her friends to meet and approve Phil 
was that her family was not enthusiastic 
about him. He had come to visit them 
for a week-end and, though he had been 
his usual charming self, the family had 
not been impressed. Walter, Dody’s elder 
brother, had shrugged his shoulders by 
way of comment; Maggie, Dody’s elder 
sister, who taught school, had remarked 
dryly, “Oh, he’s all right!” Sixteen-year- 
old Joe was outspoken and frank, “Gee, 
Dody! Why did you pick him? There 
are lots nicer fellows in town!’ Dody’s 
mother was emphatic in her silence, but 
Dody’s father had called her into the 
library: “Are you sure you want to 
marry him, Dody? He’s a very nice fel- 
low, but I’m afraid, my dear, that it won’t 
last—I don’t want you hurt!” 


All of which made no impression on 
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verseness o° fuivilies. They had a way of 
disapproving of what you wanted, of 
stepping in between you and your heart’s 
desire. 

Dody laughed and joked and played 
with her family, but she never told them 
her thoughts or her hopes or her dreams. 
The family were always opposing her 
wishes. Iler father, usually sweet and 
docile, had been against increasing her 
allowance, snd he had protested when 
she sent ‚bills home from college. Her 
mother, when she fixed over Dody’s 
clothes, never could seem to grasp the fact 
of the latest style. Walter always wanted 
to use the family car when she did. And 
Maggie, because she taught school, 
thought that Dody ought to get a job, 
though Dody was engaged. 


wi all these discussions behind her, 
Dody did not pay much attention to 
the family’s remarks about Phil. That her 
fiancé was not all that could be desired, 
that she could possibly not marry him 
and live happily after, never occurred to 
her. Everything always turned out the 
way Dody wanted it to. 

o, blithely, she smiled upon her girl 
friends. 

“Yes,” she repeated; “I want you all 
to meet him.” 

Just then Maggie, a tall, pleasant-faced 
girl, who, beside Dody, looked lifeless and 
plain, appeared in the doorway. 

“Hullo, Mag!” Dody called out gayly. 
“Aren’t you late? Come in and have tea 
with us.’ 

“No tea, thanks,” said Maggie, throw- 
ing her coat upon a chair and sitting down 
wearily. “I went over to the high school 
to keep my promise to Joe that I’d help 
decorate for the dance.” 

“Dody’s been telling us about Phil,” 
put in Mar Lou, in her high-pitched 
voice. ‘‘Isn’t it fine that he'll get here 
in time for the dance to-night, and isn’t 
Dody a lucky girl to be going to New 
York to get her trousseau?” 

“Yes, she is,” answered Maggie, but 
her voice was dull and cold. 

Long ago her father had promised Mag- 
gie a trip to New York, and an aunt who 
lived there had invited her for a visit. She 
had been looking forward to it; but of 
course Dody couldn’t get her trousseau 
anywhere but in New York. The trip 
alone, to say nothing of the trousseau, 
would be expensive. Naturally, they both 
couldn’t go, and, anyhow, the invitation 
had been transferred to Dody. 

Dody knew this. She was sorry, genu- 
inely sorry to cause Maggie disappoint- 
ment. “It’s too bad, old dear,” she had 
said; “but one doesn’t get married every 
day, you know.” 

ow, at Maggie’s cold tone, she glanced 
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“Yes, I am lucky,” she said smiling. 
“And if it weren’t for my precious sister 
I wouldn’t be going. She put off her New 
York visita year just for me. Wasn’t that 
sweet?” 

Maggie said nothing. 

A few minutes later, the girls rose to go. 
Dody escorted them to the front door, 
laughing and talking. 

“See you at the dance to-night!” they 
called back. 

“You and Phil!” 

Dody closed the door and turned to 
Maggie: 

“Say, Mag, are you very tired? Do 
you mind clearing up the tea things? I’ve 
got to go up-stairs and make myself beau- 
tiful before I go to meet Phil.” 

She did not even wait for Maggie’s ac- 
quiescence, but ran up-stairs, singing to 
herself. 

Half an hour later she came down, her 
hair neatly waved, her eyes bright, her 
cheeks very red above the orange sports 
coat which she had purloined from Mag- 

ie’s closet. The family were all gathered 
in the sitting-room, her father and Walter 
home from business, both deep in evening 
newspapers, Joe talking eagerly with his 
mother about the dance. 

At Dody’s footstep, Mrs. Lancaster 
looked up. 

“You don’t mind, dear,” she asked, “‘if 
we sit down to supper before Phil comes? 
Joe has to get back to the school again.” 


ODY wrinkled her forehead. “I don’t 

see why you can’t wait. It doesn’t seem 

very polite not to and—just till seven.” 

“What train’s he coming on?” inter- 
rupted Joe quickly. 

“The six-forty-five.” 

“Six-forty-five? Well, you can’t meet 
him in the car!” 

“Can’t meet him in the car?” repeated 
Dody, “Why, of course, I’m going to 
meet him in the car.” 

“ve got to have the car. Father 
promised me that I could have the car 
any time I wanted for this dance. I’m‘ 
chairman of the committee; I’ve got to 
get the ice cream.” l 

“ But, Joe, I’ve got to meet Phil!” 

“Have him come up in a taxi. It won’t 
hurt him. You’re always hogging the 
car—always! It isn’t fair!” 

“Well, I don’t think it’s fair of you to 
choose that particular time to get your 
ice cream. You’re doing it just to incon- 
venience me and because you don’t like 
Phil!” 

A heavy silence hung over the room. 
Mr. Lancaster’s newspaper rustled as he 
dropped it to his lap. 

“ But, no matter whether you like Phil 
or not, he’s the man I’m going to marry, 
and I think my family ought to be polite 
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“Dody!” Mr. 


Lancaster’s voice 
rang out. “ Joe’ll let 
ou have the car. 
>leasedon’t talk as 
if wei didn’t like 
Phil. Wedo. He’sa 
very nice fellow—” 
Dody smiled a 
little twisted smile. 
“But you don’t 
want me to marry 
him, do you, Fa- 
ther?” 

He winced. “My 
dear child, I want 
you to marry the 
man you love. I 
want you to be 
happy. Wealldo!” 

“And. I’m going 
to be!” Dody’s 
merry laugh echoed 
through the room 
as she turned 
toward the door. 
“You'll wait sup- 

er, won’t you, 

other? I'll be 
back as soon as I 
can, so Joe can 
have the car.” 

From between 
Joe’s clenched 
teeth came a little 
inarticulate mur- 
mur, “ Hogging the 
car!” 

In the hall, after 
putting on her hat, 
Dody paused be- 
fore the mirror to 
admire herself in 
the orange sports 
coat. Maggie came 
from the dining- 
room. 

“Dody! You’ve 
got my coat again! 
You didn’t ask me 
for it!” 

Dody poked her 
hair nonchalantly. 
“But you don’t 
mind, do you?” 

“Yes, I do mind. 
I don’t think you 
ought to go to my 
closet and take my 
tlothes, without 
asking. Why don’t 
you wear your own 
clothes? Whenever I get a good-looking 

_ thing you grab it. It isn’t fair!” 

“Im sorry, honestly, Mag,” said Dody. 
“T couldn’t resist it. It’s such a beauty. 
Sell it to me, will you? I’ll pay you—next 
month.” She gave korsek. one last ap- 
proving look, then she turned to her sister. 
“You don’t really mind, do you, Mag? I 
want to look my best for Phil.” 

Maggie shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Oh, 
go ahead and wear it! I don’t mind—but 
it wouldn’t make any difference if I did! 
You’d wear it just the same!” 

Dody grabbed Maggie, gave her a swift 
kiss, and then hurried out the front door. 
As usual, she had got what she wanted: 
supper was postponed, the car was hers, 
and she was wearing the orange sports 
coat. Yet, as she drove to the station, a 
little feeling of dismay was upon her. 
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“Hi, there! Ready at last!” he cried. ‘‘Say, Dody, 


She could not help wondering why 
Maggie was so cross. Was it because of 
the coat? Or was she still brooding 
over the trip to New York? Or did it go 
deeper still? Poor old Mag! Of course, 
Mag wasn’t pretty; she never had loads 
of suitors; she wasn’t going to marry the 
man of her choice. Dody was very fond 
of her sister; she wanted to be friends with 
her, but, somehow, they never were friends. 
Sometimes Dody could not help feeling 
that her family were against her. But— 
she smiled to herself—it would be over 
soon. In the spring, she would marry 
Phil, her wonderful Phil— 

She drew up at the station and walked 
along the platform. Her heart was begin- 
ning to beat very fast. She forgot Maggie 
and the rest of the family. Phil was the 
world, and he was coming on that magic 


train which was whistling down the track. 
She stood stock-still, breathless. The en- 
gine crashed around the curve, and gradu- 
ally slowed to a stop. She took a quick 
step forward, her eyes fixed on the dark 
figures filing down the car steps. 

When she saw him, a thrill of pride shot 
through her. He was so tall, so handsome. 
She pictured herself entering the high 
school with him, the admiring glances of 
the girls, the whispered congratulations— 

Phil did not see her, and Dody awaited 
that delightful moment when his eyes 
would find her and the light would leap 
into his face. 

“Oh, Phil,” she called. 

He turned and saw her. But no smile 
crossed his face. Serious, worried, he 
pushed through the crowd, and made his 
way toward her. 
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you certainly are some looker. That’s a grand dress you have on!” 


“Hullo, Dody,” he said, shaking hands. 
His voice was queer—cold. His eyes did 
not meet hers. 

Dody stepped back, startled. Fear 
seized her heart. This was so different 
from his usual rapturous greeting. 

“ Phil!” she cried,“ What’s the matter?” 

“Hush!” he said, speaking low, and 
glancing at the people around them. “I 
can’t stay over che week-end, Dody. I’ve 
got to take the next train back. I came 
because I wanted to see you! I had to 
see you! I’ve got to talk to you!” 

he train pulled out. The people on 
the platform scattered, leaving them 
standing alone together. Dody searched 
his face. Still he did not meet her eyes. 

“‘They’re waiting supper for us,” she 
faltered. “We were going to the dance—” 

“Pm sorry,” he said, a bit brokenly, 


“awfully sorry! I suppose I shouldn’t 
have come at all. I should have written 


- you. But there are some things you can’t 


say in letters— I—” He broke off quickly 
“Oh, Dody! It’s all my fault! I’m a cad, 
a regular cad! But I can’t go on with it. 
I just can’t!” 

“‘Can’t go on with it!” repeated Dody. 
“Why, what do you mean?” Her voice 
rose, and she seized his arm. ‘Phil, look 
at me! What do you mean?” 

He did not answer. Shamefaced, he 
looked away across the tracks. 

She grabbed his arm and peered into 
his face. 

“Don’t you love me any more? Don’t 
you want to marry me?” 

“Tm sorry,” he whispered, “awfully 
sorry— 

She let go his arm and stepped back. 
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Mechanically, she glanced around her; 
then she shook herself as if trying to 
awaken from a bad dream. 

“But I don’t understand,” she whis- 
pered, staring at him, puzzled. “You 
said you loved me. You asked me to 
marry you. I love you, Phil, and I want 
to marry you.” She spoke as if that set- 
tled it all. “Oh, this can’t be true. Of 
course, you love me. We love each other. 
We’ve had such wonderful times together. 
You're tired to-night. That’s all, dear. 
Come on, the car’s here. Let’s go home.” 

She slipped her arm through his. “The 
family are waiting supper for us, and to- 
night we’ re going to the high-school dance. 
The girls are crazy to meet you—” 

He broke away from her with a groan. 
“Oh, Dody! Can’t you understand? I don’t 
want to marry (Continued on page 119) 


People Who Want to Look 
Young and Beautiful 


Madame Rubinstein, famous beauty specialist, says that a happily married 
woman seldom worries about her looks, because she says her 
husband “loves her just as she is”— What the motives 
are that make people go toa “beauty parlor” 


F YOU can show me a woman who 
doesn’t want to look young and 
beautiful—well, I’m afraid she isn’t 
in her right mind. Women all want 
it—and we admit that they dol 

That’s where men and women are differ- 
ent. Men hate to grow old—but they 
don’t like to say so. And while most of 
them don’t worry if they aren’t hand- 
some, I assure you that they are not so 
indifferent on this subject 
as they pretend to be. 
Some of them are even in- 
ordinately vain.” 

The speaker was Madame 
Helena Rubinstein; and 
as she has been a beauty 
specialist for twenty-six 
years, with an experience 
that covers London, Paris, 
and New York, as well as 
Australia, New Zealand, 
and India, she certainly 
ought to know what she ıs 
talking about. 

Do you recall reading 
last winter about the exper- 
iments that were being 
made by certain physicians 
in Europe? According to 
the cable despatches, sev- 
eral antiquated gentlemen 
were restored to the frisk- 
iness of youth by trans- 
pom monkey glands, or 

y inoculations of a serum 
made from these glands. 

Madame Rubinstein had 
been over there, working 
with Doctor Kapp, of Ber- 
lin and Vienna, one of the 
physicians engaged in these 
experiments. And on her 
return to America she was 
besieged by reporters, who 
eagerly demanded if at last 
old Father Time had really 
been robbed of his terrors. 

“T had brought with me 
some of the serum,” she 
said to me; “only a small quantity, but all 
I could get. And as I had so little of it I 
really didn’t want to talk about it. But I 
did tell what I personally had seen of 
the effects it produced. When this was 
printed in the newspapers, I received six- 
ty thousand letters, from people all over 
the country who wanted to be restored to 
youth! So you cannot wonder that I say 
everyone wants to be young. 

“If one cannot be young, the next best 
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thing, of course, is to look young. It is 
impossible to transform an ugly woman 
into a raving beauty, or to make a seven- 
ty-year-old grandmother look like a girl of 
seventeen. But ugliness can be amelio- 
rated; and, even without resorting to 
monkey glands, ninety-nine women out 
a a ee could look younger than 
they 

“Their failure to make the most of their 


The Commonest Sign of 


Middle Age 


BELIEVE that the commonest sign of middle 
age, and the most destructive of beauty, is the 

lost youthful contour of the face,” says Madame 
Rubinstein. “The line going from the point of the 
chin up to the ear is almost an infallible index to a 
woman’s age. In youth it is a lovely curve. Then 
it gets a little heavier; it droops more and more, as 
the cheek muscles sag; and finally it develops pro- 
nounced pockets at either side of the chin. 
“Some women remedy this by having a small 
section of skin removed under the hair above the 
ears, and the edges then sewed together. This lifts 
the sagging cheeks and restores the contour. But 
it would not be necessary if a woman would keep 
the facial muscles firm and healthy. 
“T think that American women are much more 
ready to resort to an operation in cases of this 
kind than women abroad; certainly they are more 
willing than French women are. The French dread 
operations, or any painful treatment. They are 
chiefly fond of putting various ‘beautifiers’. in 
their bath. But Americans are more inclined to 
resort to severe measures, ‘to get it over’ a8 they 
. The wise course is between these extremes.” 


possibilities is usually due to one of three 
things: ignorance, laziness, or—a happy 
marriage.” 

“Don’t you mean an unhappy mar- 
ria e?” I asked. 

“No, I do not!” said Madame Rubin- 
stein seriously. “On the contrary, un- 
happiness in marriage is often the very 
thing that makes a woman struggle to 
improve her appearance. If she fears 
that her husband’s affection is waning, 


she tries to give it a new lease of life by 
making herself more attractive. I have 
known many women, when impelled by 
that motive, to do wonders with their ap- 
pearance. 

“But you’ve no idea how many middle- 
aged women, who are happily married, 
will not make the least effort to keep or to 
restore their good looks. They are per- 
fectly complacent. 

“Oh, why should I both- 
er? they say. ‘My hus- 
band is satished with me as 


am. 
“Often when they say 
this, I have my doubts 
about the husband’s bein 
satished. Not all marrie 
men cease to be courteous 
to their wives. They may 
be too kind to say all that 
they think! But when a 
woman tells me that her 
husband loves her just as 
she is, I give her up. For I 
doubt whether there is any 
woman in the world who 
would make the effort nec- 
essary for her to look her 
best, year after year, unless 
she had an ‘audience’ of 
some kind to impress. 
“Sometimes this audi- 
„ence is her husband. Or it 
may be her lover, or her 
friends. In a great number 
of cases, it is her children! 
A good many mothers think 
their children are blind; 
that a child will love its 
mother no matter how she 
looks. I admit that this is 
true. It is one of the most 
wonderful true things in 
life. But it is also true that 
children are keenly sensi- 
tive to personal beauty. 
“We grown-ups may real- 
ly be fond of an ugly per- 
son, because of his or her 
ualities of mind and heart. But children 
islike ugly people. They find them re- 
pellant, even repulsive. But you will 
often see a child go up to a lovely woman 
and slip its little hand into hers, or lean 
against her knee. I have seen things like 
that many, many times. Just as I have 
seen children instinctively draw back 
from an ugly person. 
“Many mothers, in their wisdom, are 
trying to be as beautiful in the eyes of 


People Who Want 


their children as they possibly can be. 
They want their sons and daughters to 
find them attractive and to be proud of 
them. 

“And there is another point in this con- 
nection. The mother of a marriageable 
daughter is either a shining promise or an 
awful warning to possible suitors for her 
daughter’s hand. One of my clients said 
to me the other day: 

“*T have had the highest compliment I 
could wish to receive. My daughter is 
engaged to be married; and last evening 
her fiancé told me that if my daughter, 
when she is as old as I am, looks just as 
I do now he will be perfectly satisfied. 
That made me very happy. I would not 
want people to look at my daughter, then 
at me, and say, ‘Is that what this charm- 
ing young girl is going to 
become?’ 

“Yet that is precisely 
what people— including 
young men — do say 
about a great many 
girls when they see the 
mothers of these girls,” 
Madame Rubinstein 
went on. “It is a cruel 
thing when a mother al- 
lows this to be possible. 
I sometimes picture in 
my mind what the effect 
must be when some wom- 
en stand beside their 
daughters in the receiv- 
ing line at their coming- 
out parties. Thousands 
of dollars may have been 
spent to launch the girl 
in society. And there 
stands the mother — an 
ugly prophecy of what 
her gutter may be in 
the future! The mother 
might far better have 
pant some of her money, 
thought, and effort on 
making herself an asset 
to her daughter, instead 
of a handicap. 


to Look Young and Beautiful, 


the enthusiastic and admiring comments 
which her old friends made on her youth- 
ful appearance. She told me with pride 
about one friend, a clergyman of her own 
age, who was stooped and bald. To feel 
the contrast between them was like wine 
to her. 

“That case was really unique, for she 
had neither husband, lover, nor children 
for whom to be beautiful. She was not 
doing it for anyone in particular, but just 
because she wanted everybody to admire 
and to wonder. 

“Here in America, women’s employers, 
or their customers, are often the audience 
they want to please. Does it surprise you, 
for instance, that the busiest time in my 
New York establishment is Saturday after- 
noon? Most important offices and many 
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MADAME HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


“T SAID that women 

must have anaudience 
of some kind tospur them 
to the effort necessary to 
look their best. One of the 
most curious examples of 
this was a client I had 
in London, a rich widow 
who had taken over her 
husband’s business after 
his death. In London, 
most of my clients are of the aristocratic 
class; but this woman was of the middle 
class—‘in trade’ as they say over there; 
very rich, very charitable, very much 
beloved by her employees. 

“T don’t think I ever have known any- 
one who devoted more time and effort to 
her personal appearance! She came to 
my establishment at regular intervals 
and stayed two weeks at a time, having 
every conceivable kind of treatment. And 
between these visits she spent three hours 
daily in her own home merely in the care 
of her face and her body. I certainly 
would not do that myself! Life is too full 
of other things. 

“But she had plenty of money; her busi- 
ness was well organized; she did not have 
very great social demands, and she loved 


years. She 


tions of the skin. 
experience is world-wide. 


Madame Rubinstein has been a beauty specialist for twenty-six 
Paris, 
European cities, as well as in New York and Chicago. She has 
representatives all over the world. Born in Poland, she studied 
medicine in Germany, later concentrating on the treatment of affec- 
She has lived in Australia and the Orient; so her 
She divides her time between her establish- 
ments in this country and abroad, but lives chiefly in New York 


has establishments in London, 


stores are closed then, and scores of women 
come to us for treatments; not only those 
who are at the head of their own business, 
but stenographers, clerks, and even little 
office girls! Fon would think they would 
hesitate to spend the money; but they 
have a double incentive: Many of them 
want to marry; so they wish to be attrac- 
tive. And they also know that natural 
good looks are an asset in business. 
“Men ought to realize this, too—but 
most of them don’t. I never accept men 
as clients, so I cannot be suspected of self- 
interest when I say that men make a mis- 
take if they think their appearance does 
not count in business. . A man wouldn’t 
think of wearing a collar that was not im- 
maculate; but he gives only routine care to 
what comes above his collar. He would 
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be almost ashamed to have it known that 
he had given any thought to his complex- 
ion! 

“But some of them are more sensible. 
Many married women bring me requests 
from their husbands for some preparation, 
they hope will help them. Usually the 
trouble is acne, or eczema, or perhaps a 
red nose, or an oily skin. Men, as a rule, 
pay little attention to wrinkles, or a dry 
skin, or flabby cheeks, but they are sensi- 
tive about an actual blemish. 

“Many women themselves are much 
like men in this respect. They spend thou- 
sands of dollars on Beautifal’c othes, but 
neglect the simplest precautions for mak- 
ing their faces beautiful. The unfortunate 
thing is that so many of them depend on 
make-up. I do not object to a little rouge 
and to a discriminating 
use of powder. But some 
of the creams, which so 
many girls* and women 
apply as a base on which 
to put on an elaborate 
make-up, are ruinous to 
the natural beauty of the 
complexion. 


S HEN these are 

used persistenti 
the skin is robbed of al 
its elasticity. It loses its 
natural color and has a 
curious drab look. It is 
que lifeless and inactive. 
This results in enlarged 
pores and ‘blackheads’, 
tiny plugs of waste mat- 
ter which the skin is not 
sufficiently healthy and 
active to throw off. 

“Make-up is much 
more used in this coun- 
ey ae abroad, ape 
cially oung girls. 
When id ‘at cine to 
America, about ten years 
ago, I was shocked even 
then by the numbers of 
young girls who were 
excessively made up. Not 
that I object to it on 
moral grounds, but be- 
cause I knew those girls 
were laying up trouble 
for themselves. The proof 
that I was right is in the 
fact that every year the 
number of young girls 
coming to us for skin 
treatments is increasing. 
The trouble is not that 
they use cosmetics, but that they use 
them ignorantly. 

“T have traveled all over the world, and 
I consider that there is a higher percent- 
age of beauty among American girls and 
women than anywhere else. A really 
hurts me to see them doing things that 
will rob them of at least part of this birth- 
right of beauty. 

“Do you know what test a person 
should apply to any preparation, or any 
treatment, used to enhance the appear- 
ance? Suppose it is something that is ap- 
plied to the skin. When it is discontinued, 
does it leave the skin in worse condition 
than before you began using it? If it does, 
then it is bad. 

“For instance, if your skin is dry and 
harsh and you (Continued on page 161) 
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You Needn’t Pity 


This Orphan 


He was brought up in an asylum—At fourteen he came out into the world and 
had to shift for himself—To-day he is president of the business he started 
and which he has made one of the biggest and best of its kind 
in the world—And he says there isn’t anything in 
the whole experience for him to kick about 


RECKON you been hearin’ some 
good news,” said the porter, as he 
went through the motions of brush- 
ing me off. 

“Good news?” I echoed. 

“You certainly been smilin’ to yourself 
ever since you got on at Milwaukee,” he 
explained. 

“Oh!” said I; and I mystified the col- 
ored gentleman by adding, “Well, you 
ought to have seen the other fellow smile”? 

The “other fellow” was no myth. 
think there must be six feet of him in 


height; bone and muscle, every inch of it.’ 


He is just forty-seven years old, but he 
has the smile of a mischievous boy. He 
sits at the president’s desk in a perfectly 
equipped office, in a factory which he 
built, and which is said to be the finest 
of its kind in the world. I don’t know how 
much money he has. But that smile of his 
ought to be worth at least a million dol- 
lars. 

I’m willing to wager that every Mil- 
waukee business man who reads this arti- 
cle will be saying at this point, “Why, 
sure! That’s Walter C. Carlson!” 

They’re right, too; but it was an easy 
guess for them. They knew him pretty 
well even before they made him president 
of the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce three years ago, at the most critical 
period in its history. 

One of the times when that porter saw 
me smiling was undoubtedly just after the 
train had left Racine, twenty-four miles 
south of Milwaukee. Carlson had told me 
to look out for a big brick building across 
the meadows to the right of the railroad. 
I wanted to see it, because it was his home 
from the time he was five years old until 
he was fourteen. 

It was bigger than the one he has at 
resent, although he has a fine home now. 
3ut his beyhood residence had to be big. 

because it was built to house eighty chil- 
dren! He cried at the top of his lungs 
when they took him out there with his 
three-year-old brother. But if you’re an 
orphan and folks want to put you in an 
orphan asylum, you just waste your 
breath by crying. They take you, all the 
same; just as they took Walter Carlson 
to the Taylor Orphan Asylum at Racine. 

There doesn’t seem to be much in that 
to smile at, does there? Sounds as if it 
was a good chance to indulge in a little 
“sob stuff” instead. But that’s because 
you don’t know Carlson. You simply 
can’t get Weepy over a person whose eyes 
keep crinkling up with laughter all the 
time, 

llis father and mother came to this 
country from Sweden and went to Chi- 


By Keene Sumner 


cago, where Carlson was born. When he 
was about two years old, they moved to 
Racine. They were poor when they came, 
and they hadn’t had a chance to get a 
real start when they both died, three 
ears later, leaving four children. They 
bdot a relative in this country, so two 
of the little orphans were adopted; the 
other two went to the asylum. 
At this point in the story I not un- 
naturally expressed a little sympathy. 
“Pretty hard luck!” I said to Carlson. 
“I don’t know about that,” was the un- 
expected reply. “Maybe it was a good 
thing for me. If my parents had lived 
they probably would have given me more 
affection, but they might not have made 
me toe the mark as I had to at the asylum. 


“THE man who had charge of us boys 
at that time didn’t believe in sparing 
the rod. The particular ‘rod’ he used was 
a harness strap. And it was the buckle end 
that he applied! When I got a licking— 
and l got one pretty often—I knew what 
I was getting! But I knew, too, that I 
deserved a lot of lickings I didn’t get. I 
was as full of pranks as a puppy on a 
picnic. 

“I used to vow that if I ever got out of 
the asylum I was going to turn the tables 
on that man, and give him a licking. But 
when the time came that I could carry 
out my threat I hadn’t any desire to. On 
the contrary, I felt grateful to him. I owe 
him a lot. His methods of training were 
stiff; but the ideas he tried to instill by 
means of the harness strap were good ones, 
and he beat them into me pretty success- 
fully. 

“I grew up strong and healthy, too. 
We had plain food, but plenty of it. We 
had hard work to do—and plenty of that! 
There was a forty-acre farm connected 
with the asylum; and long before I was 
fourteen years old I did a man’s work 
around the place. We were only a few 
miles from Racine; but we never went 
into town except once in a great while 
when they loaded some of us into a wagon 
and took us to church. I ran away three 
times and went to some of the neighbors 
who had known my parents. But of 
course I was taken back to the asylum in 
short order. 

“One thing has always puzzled me. 
People used to come to the institution and 
adopt an orphan or two. We would be 
brought into the main room; and the visi- 
tors—usually a farmer and his wife who 
wanted a boy or a girl to help with the 
work—would look us over, point to one 
of us, and say, ‘I'll take that one.’ 

“I looked pretty husky,” grinned Carl- 


son; “so I was often the one picked out. 
But for some reason nothing ever came of 
it and I stayed at the asylum nine years. 
By that time I was fourteen, which was 
the age limit at which we had to get out. 

“Mr. Taylor, who founded the asylum, 
had left a fund for sending a certain num- 
ber of boys through college; and when my 
time was up the matron offered me one of 
these scholarships. But I never was very 
fond of books. I liked to use my hands. 
Whenever I had any spare time I was al- 
ways out in the barn, making things out 
of old boxes and spools. I used to beg nails 
and screws from the carpenters who occa- 
sionally worked around the place. I 
wanted them more than I wanted any 
books. So I resisted the matron’s plea 
that I go to college and said I wanted to 
learn to be a cabinet maker. 

“After two hours of argument she gave 
it up; and they got me a job at a Racine 
factory which made desks, cabinets, 
benches, and other articles from wood and 
metal. I was to receive four and a half 
dollars a week. They engaged board and 
room for me at three dollars a week. That 
didn’t leave much for other expenses; but 
you must remember that l’d never had 
an7 money to spend, so hadn’t formed the 
habit. 

“When I left the asylum'they gave me 
the usual outfit: One everyday suit, one 
Sunday suit, two pairs of homemade 
brown overalls, two pairs of shoes, two 
blue flannel shirts, a few other necessary 
items, and a trunk. They never gave us 
orphans any money when we left. But we 
didn’t need it, for they always found a job 
for us in advance. 


“THE plant where I went to work was a 
big one, covèring a good many acres 
and employing several hundred men. My 
job at first was under an old foreman who 
took a real interest in me. I had to sweep 
the floors in his department, carry water 
from several blocks away, for the factory 
was not piped with water at that time, and 
run errands from one building to another. 
“When he would send me on one of 
these errands I had a way of dashing off 
without waiting to put on my hat and 
coat. I did this even if it was zero weather. 
And I can remember how he used to call 
me back and see that I was properly pro- 
tected. 

“After a while he let me help the work- 
men in little ways, and that gave me a 
chance to learn something about what 
they were doing. Finally he told me I 
could try my own hand ata ‘bench’ job if I 
would get another boy to take my place. 

“You can bet (Continued on page 172) 


The picture above, of Walter C. Carlson and 
his family, was taken in the grounds of 
his home in Milwaukee. He is president 
of the Milwaukee Paper Box Company, 
which he started seventeen years ago 
with a “force” of four girls. He now 
has a big model factory. He was one 
of the organizers of the National Paper 
Box Manufacturers’ Association and 
served as its president. Mr. Carlson 
was recently president of the Milwau- 
kee Association of Commerce. 


When Walter Carlson was five years 
old, both his parents died and he 
was taken to the Taylor Orphan 
Asylum, near Racine, Wisconsin,— 
shown in the picture above—where 
he lived until he was fourteen. He 
had to leave it then and shift for 
himself. The picture at the right 
proves that he managed to do it 
pretty well, for it is a picture of his 

resent home in Milwaukee. Mr. 

arlson never had any home at all 
until he was thirty-three years old. 
He is forty-seven now. 
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Boris Sidis 


WHEN twenty years old, Doctor Sidis, now a leading 
psychopathologist of the world, came to America from 
Russia, his native country. That was in 1887. Heat- 
tended Harvard, winning four degrees: A.B., M.A., 
Ph.D., and M.D. That branch of medical science that 
deals with the mind and its ailments has made wonder- 
ful progress in the past two decades, and Doctor Sidis 
is one of the most distinguished contributors to this 
advance. He has been connected with various hospitals 
36 


and institutions, and is an author of many books treat- 
ing of phases of psychology, normal and abnormal. 
“The Source and Aim of Human Progress,” “The 
Psychology of Laughter,” “Philistine and Genius,” 
“The Causation and Treatment of Psychopathic Dis- 
eases,” and “An Experimental Study of Sleep,” are 
among his books. 

Doctor Sidis is fifty-five years old, and he makes his 
home in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
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Beware of Fear! 


Strange cases showing how people become self-conscious, sensitive, timid, and 
morbid—all due to some fear: fear of being unpopular, of being sick, of 
being poor, of being unsuccessful in business—All of us can learn a 
lesson from the people whom Doctor Sidis describes 


OT long ago 1 was reading an 
account, written by Boris Sidis, 
of a woman who had come to 
him for treatment. Doctor Sidis 
is a famous neurologist. In fact 

—for I might as well get the long word out 
of our way right now—he is a psycho- 
pathologist. 

I might add that he is not a psycho- 
analyst. His theories and methods are 
fundamentally different from the theories 
and methods of the disciples of Freud. 

In his account of this par- 
ticular patient, a woman, 
Doctor Sidis said this: 

“She finally fell into the 
hands of another specialist 
who, after treating her by 
all kinds of methods in his 
own line of work, became 
tired of her and referred her 
to a neurologist, who gave 
her up in his turn.” 


By Allan Harding 


quently, that the patient goes from one 
specialist to another, finding occasional 
temporary relief, but always relapsing and 
growing worse and worse, until he, or she, 
is apparently a hopeless “sufferer.” These 
are extreme cases, but they are by no 
means uncommon. 

As for the people who start on this ex- 
perience, their name is legion. Probably 
every human being comes, many times 
in the course of his life, to a point where he 
might fall into a morbid state of mind in 


What to Do—If You 
Are Afraid 


HE best advice I can give a person who is troubled 


breakdown:” or they “go all to pieces” 
mentally and have to be sent to a sani- 
tarium. These also are extreme cases, 
though by no means uncommon. 

But this article is written because every 
one of us is more or less susceptible to the 
troubles I have described. The balance is 
more delicate in some than in others. It 
takes less to disturb it. But no one is abso- 
lutely immune to the effects of overwork, 
of disease, or of great grief, prolonged 
worry, or severe shocks of any kind. Only 
too often these result in ab- 
normal mental conditions. 

Because this is true, it is a 
good thing for us to under- 
stand why and how these 
conditions come. This 
knowledge will help us to 
keep in a normal state, or to 
recover it if we have lost it. 
It will help us to overcome. 
timidity and self-conscious- 


That sentence set me to 
wondering how many peo- 
ple there are whose doctors 
are tired of them. Some of 
my own friends have said 
to me—either plaintively, 
or indignantly, or humor- 
ously: “The doctor doesn’t 
seem to be interested in my 
case.” 

There have been times 
when I knew the doctor 
wasn’t interested in my case. 
He would have been right 
on the job if I had gone to 
him with a broken arm, or 
a broken nose. But when 
the chief symptoms that I 
could describe were rather 
vague, I was conscious that 
he wasn’t interested. I was 
prepared to have him use 
that classic phrase, ‘just 
nerves;” and he did exactly 
as I had expected he would. 

Practically everybody has 
this experience at some time 
or other. Perhaps we just 
feel “generally miserable.” 
The doctor tries first one 


by any of these secret fears.” says Doctor Sidis, “is 
this: Realize that your fear is simply an expression 
of your impulse of self-preservation. This is a primi- 
tive impulse, and gives rise to the fear instinct in every one of us. 

“This fear instinct is useful in protecting us from real and 
present dangers. It is unreasonable if it makes us afraid of 
Imaginary dangers. It is always centered in self. Therefore 
think about things outside of yourself. Don't exaggerate your 
own importance; and you do exaggerate your importance if 
you are sensitive or timid. That is simply one form of vanity. 
Don’t care too much about what other people think of you. 
They are only human beings like yourself. Don't devote 
yourself to a quest for your own happiness. If you try to give 
happiness to others, some of it will cling to your own fingers. 

“Don't be constantly thinking about your health. Try to 
live a hygienic life in sanitary surroundings. Work—but don't 
overwork for long periods, because you then neglect other 
things, such as exercise and food. Also, people who overwork 
are always fearing that it hurts them; and this fear is what does 
most of the harm. 

“Don't exaggerate the importance of what you achieve per- 
sonally by your work. One of the evils of modern life, espe- 
cially in this country, is the excessive com petitire element. 
People are all the time comparing their own achievements with 
those of others: their amount of wealth, their social position, 
their education, their success in business. And these constant 
comparisons set up fears in our minds: the fear of poverty, 
of unpopularity, of showing our ignorance, of not being pro- 


moted, of being ‘fired,’ of losing a customer, of not ‘getting 


to the top,” and so on.” 


ness. It will teach us things 
we ought to know about our 
minds, our bodies, and their 
relation to each other. 

Therefore I went to Doc- 
tor Sidis and asked him to 
tell what he knows that can 
help the ordinary man or 
woman. I asked him to let 
me cut out all the scientific 
and technical language and 
to use plain, simple terms. 
I also asked him to give 
actual cases as illustrations. 
He agreed to this; because, 
as he said: 

“It is by studying the 
abnormal that we learn 
things about the normal. 
Moreover, there are all de- 
grees of abnormality. Did 
you ever hear about the 
man who went to an oculist 
and was told that he had 
‘abnormal vision’? After 
worrying about it for a 
while, the man went back 
to the oculist. And this 
time, in response to his 
questioning, the oculist told 


thing and then another and another. 
Nothing does any good. He begins to 
“get tired” of us—and we know it! We 
feel that we must have some mysterious 
ailment; and we begin to analyze our feel- 
ings and try to locate the trouble ourselves. 
Perhaps we read about some disease that 
seems to fit our case and we suggest this 
theory to the doctor. By this time he may 
be so tired of us that he gladly sends us 
to a specialist in the line we have hit upon. 

This sort of thing happens pretty con- 
stantly. And it also happens, not infre- 


regard to his health. If he does not make 
the right mental adjustments, he may 
develop the symptoms of any disease he 
literally “takes a notion” to have. And 
he will suffer all the discomforts, too. 
Nor is this the whole story: There are 
hundreds of thousands of human beings 
who find it almost impossible to adjust 
themselves to the conditions of everyday 
life. They are timid, self-conscious, mor- 
bid. Most of them worry along, somehow 
or other, keeping their troubles to them- 
selves. But some of them have a “nervous 


him that ninety-nine persons out of a 
hundred have abnormal vision! In other 
words, almost no one has perfect sight. 

“Tt is the same in regard to the way 
human beings react to the conditions of 
living. No one does it absolutely per- 
fectly. So you might say that we are all 
‘abnormal,’ although we differ widely in 
the extent of our abnormality. 

“But we all are alike in one respect: 
The same two causes are at the bottom of 
all our failures to keep our minds, so to 
speak, on an even (Continued on page 100) 
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ECENTLY, when I was as- 

signed to traffic duty at Fifth 

Avenue and Thirty-fourth 

Street in New York, I saw a 

woman start hurriedly across 

the pavement through a rapidly moving 
throng of vehicles. I thrust out my arm 


and stopped her, much to her indignation, 
as I knew from her angry glance. 

She seemed to think that I had taken 
unwarranted rights with her liberties as a 
pedestrian, but I didn’t mind that because 
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The Experiences 


Stories of how people act at street crossings—The unnecessary risks 
and windiest corners, the rights of pedestrians and automobile 


By Sergeant 


For seventeen years traffic policeman at the corner 


I knew I had probably saved her from be- 
ing run down by an automobile. Present- 
ly, when trafic on the Avenue had 
stopped, I turned to her and said: 

“Now, madam, you can cross in safe- 

“In safety!’ she exclaimed, giving me 
another reproachful look. “I should say 
so! Anybody could get across now!” 

I suppose that people really don’t run 
out amid a throng of vehicles and take big 
risks merely for the excitement of it, but 
sometimes it looks that 
way to the officer whose 
duty it is to keep them 
from getting hurt. 

During my past 
twenty-five years on 


PHOTOS BY GRown GROS. 


trafic duty I have had a good many ex- 
periences with different kinds of people, 
and the incident which gave me one of the 
biggest surprises I ever had happened not 
long ago on a very windy day at Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty-third Street. Sev- 
eral people had been blown from the side- 
walk into the street and had narrowly 
escaped collisions with vehicles. About 
noon the wind began to die down, but it 
was still pretty strong. I saw a young 
woman start to cross from the west side of 
Fifth Avenue toward the Flatiron Build- 
ing. Her hand bag was hanging at her 
side, wide open. I started to tell her about 
this, but just then the wind blew gustily, 
tipped the bag upside down and blew 
away the young woman’s handkerchief 


The throng in the picture above is an 
evening home-going crowd at Canal 
and Lafayette streets in lower New 
York. Between 5 P. M. and 7 P. M. 
every week day 95,000 pedestrians 
pass this corner—far more than 
pass any other one point in the 
same period in any city in the world 


Above to the left: An inside view of 
the traffic tower at Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street. Officer Sullivan 
is just about to change the light- 
ing switch, stopping east- and west- 
bound traffic and giving north- and 
south-bound traffic the right of way. 
To the left: The same tower, looking 
north up Fifth Avenue. Obeying the 
towerman’s signal, north- and south- 
bound vehicles and pedestrians 
make the most of their opportunity 


Of a Traffic Cop 


they run—The questions people ask the traffic man about the busiest 
drivers—Rules to follow in crossing busy streets anywhere 


John Day 


of 23d Street and Fifth Avenue, New York City 


and some bills. One of the bills whisked 
by me. I put out my foot to step on it, 
but missed. On it went up the Avenue, 
and I, having seen the look of surprise and 
anguish on the young woman’s face, sped 
after it. 


INCE I am six feet four and a half inches 

tall, with a pretty good span when I 
stretch my legs, I figure that ute have 
made good time. Anyhow, I covered a lot 
of ground. In and out of trafic I went 
and finally, half a block from where I had 
started, I at last captured what I was 
after—the young lady’s two-dollar bill. 

Out of breath, I turned and went back 
to the corner where the owner of the bill 


“> 
Pace! 
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PHOTOS BY BROWN BROS. 
Towers like that in the oval above are soon 
to be erected at intervals on Broadway, 
the same as now on Fifth Avenue. A white 
light in the powerful lamp on the right 
means: “‘North and south traffic go 
ahead.” Red light in the center means: 
“The direction in which traffic is moving 
is to be changed.” When green light 
shines in the third lamp it means: ‘‘East 
and west traffic proceed.” The picture 
just above taken from Forty-first Street 
looking up Fifth Avenue, shows why traffic 
regulation by lighting is necessary. More 
than 600,000 automobiles operate in New 
York every day. Two thirds of this number 
are owned in the metropolis; the rest come 
from New Jersey and Connecticut 


“Stop!” says Sergeant John Day, author 
of the accompanying article; and you 
won’t have any trouble seeing the white- 
gloved hand that tells you what to do. 
The sergeant stands six feet, four and one- 
half inches in his stockings, and his 
record for honorable service, after twenty- 
four years on the force, is just as 
long. He is one of 1,550 traffic men 
stationed at the most dangerous of New 
York’s 30,000 corners to make them safe 


was standing by the curb. She had fol- 
lowed my pursuit with interest and now 
she was perfectly calm, without any trace 
of anguish about her at all. 

“Here, madam,” I said, “is your two- 
dollar bill.” 

She took it from me, scanned it care- 
fully, folded it up, put it in her bag, and 
then, holding out her hand, she said: 

“Where’s the five?” 

That took what breath I had left en- 
tirely away. I had to tell 
her that | hadn’t seen the 
five as I was too busy chas- 
ing the two; but she looked 
at me very suspiciously, and 
sometimes I wonder yet if 


mare 


the young woman doesn’t think I 
tucked the other bill away in one of my 
pockets. 

A few incidents of that kind would 
make a man reluctant to go out of his way 
to help people, but I’m glad to say I 
haven’t had many similar experiences. 
Most people seem to appreciate the little 
things you do for them. 

Of all the people who have had kind 


words for me in my capacity as trafħc 
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Above: Looking north up Broadway from Times Square. The 
large square occupied by a few pedestrians and two mounted 
policemen is a safety zone marked off by black and white posts 
at either end, indicating that vehicles may not enter. To 
the right: Pedestrians waiting to cross Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second Street, where over 40,000 vehicles pass between 8:30 A. M. 
and 6:30 P. M. every day. Columbus Circle is “busier” even than 
that, with over 50,000 vehicles passing in the same period, 
making it the busiest traffic point in any city in the world 


officer, I remember an old blind man as 
the most appreciative. Not that he said 
very much. The fact is I can’t recall that 
he ever said “Thanks” in so many words. 
But somehow or other he always made it 
a pleasure to lead him 

across the street. 


HIS man used to cross 

regularly at Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty- 
third Street at about 
eleven o'clock in the 
morning. He came so 
regularly for almost ten 
years that I always 
knew what time it was 
when he approached. If 
my back happened to be 
turned in his direction, I 
would be informed of his 
arrival by the tap-tap- 
tap of his stick against 


Totheleft: A windy day 
in Times Square, with 
the wind trying to outdo 
its record in this, the 
third windiest locality in 
New York. The windiest 
corner is at Chambers 
and Center streets, near 
the Municipal Building. 
Above: A traffic police- 
man has gone to the 
rescueofa woman caught 
in the fierce blasts which 
lash the base of the 
Woolworth Building, the 
second ‘‘windiest’’ cor- 
ner in New York 


the curb. After stopping traffic I would 
go to him, and he would seem to “feel”? me 
coming, for usually he would greet me 
first, and always his words would be the 
same: “I see you’re looking fine, this 
morning, Officer!” And after this little 
joke he would chuckle. 

When my day off came around, the offi- 
cer who took my place at this post was on 
the lookout for the old fellow. Always 
the blind man asked him if I was ill. Upon 
hearing that I was having a holiday, he 
would say “That’s good!” And the next 
day when I answered his tap-tap-tap, he 
invariably modified his daily joke by just 
this much: “I see you’re looking fine this 
morning after your day off.” And again 
he chuckled happily. 

He was never flustered nor worried, 
never impatient. He seemed to take life 
much more easily and leisurely than most 
people who can see. He got a real pleas- 
ure out of the little daily human contact 


at that corner. He was 
admirably patient in 
waiting for ite turn to 
cross the highway. All 
these little things have 
stamped him indelibly in 
my memory. 

Many traffic officers 
have blind men who are 
known as their “regular 
customers.” Like old peo- 
ple, the blind men make 
a practice of going to the 
same crossing whenever 
they can. The officer is 
always on the watch for 
the tap-tap of their 
sticks, and the blind 
man always gets a hand 
to help him across. So far as I know, no 
blind man has ever been hurt in a traffic 
accident in New York. 

I started in trafic work back in 1898, 
with the special squad which had had to 
be detailed to control the increasing con- 
gestion on Broadway. The automobile 
was then just coming in, and it came along 
about one out of every hundred vehicles. 
The vehicles most used in those days were 
the brougham and fancy team and the 
hansom cabs. 

To-day, there are not more than half a 
dozen fancy horse-drawn carriages to be 
seen on Fifth Avenue and Broadway, and 
in the whole city there are scarcely more 
than a dozen hansom cabs. But the big 
change- I have (Continued on page 165) 
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Are You a Short-Sword Man? 


If not—you can learn something from the bee 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


ANY amanis willing to get up 
in meeting, admit he is a win- 
ner, and tell how he set the 
river afre. But few of us 
Want to come out in the open 

and tell why we fizzled, and explain how 
we had just about all we could do to 
scorch the top layer of a second-class 
creek. 

When a youth starts out in life with the 
intention of walking down Jowa Avenue 
to the levee, scratching a careless match 
on the seat of his trousers and setting the 
Mississippi in such a blaze that the con- 
flagration will roar down to the Gulf of 
Mexico, consume the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans, 
cremate thirty million 
whales and, perhaps, leap- 
ing high, singe the wing- 
feathers of the angels, he is 
reluctant to admit that 
when he touched the match 
to the water the result was 
one weak ‘‘zizz!” and a 
frightened tadpole. 

No man is willing to tell 
the whole truth until he is 
sure no one will believe him. 
Te is not until everyone is 
willing to swear on a pack 
of Bibles that he is a success 
that a man has courage to 
announce where he was a 
failure, and to tell why. 
And then he hopes no one 
will believe him. 

Looking back over my 
career for, say, about the 
past five days, I can see 
what was wrong with it. I 
can see one reason why the 
schoolbooks still mention 
Mark ‘Twain as the Great- 
est American Humorist and 
not Ellis Parker Butler. 
Last Tuesday I had a letter 
from one editor and a tele- 
plionemessaze from another. 

’m doing work for both 
and I’m a little afraid of 
both. R 

I’m afraid of all editors. 
In spite of my looks I’m 
the shrinking violet type, 
and when it comes to shrink- 
ing Ican outshrink any all- 
wool undershirt you ever wore. When 
it comes to meeting an editor face to face 
my inner works palpitate with reluctance. 

convince myself that a letter will do, 
and I put the lunch off. Then the editor 
takes the latest Marcus J. Twain out to 
lunch and they go at it jaw to jaw across 
the narrow table, and the young upstart 
—who has no talent at all—gets enthusi- 
astic and eager and overwrought and goes 
home and writes something ten times bet- 
ter than he has it in him to write, and the 
editor prints twenty-eight of his articles in 
succession and some publisher takes him to 


lunch and publishes sixteen books by him. 

This habit of standing off at a distance 
from your business and poking it in a re- 
fined and gentle manner with a ten-foot 
pole grows stronger if you let it. I don't 
know how we get the habit in the first 
place. 


A couple of days ago one of my cousins 


sent me a limb of our family tree and I 
notice that one of my ancestors was a 
teamster in the Revolutionary War. It 
may be that I inherit my stand-ofhshness 
from him. A warrior like that, who could 
ride around everywhere while the rest of 
the fellows had to walk, would probably 


It is Hard to Fight With 


A 15-Foot Lance 


““FINHE moral I draw from the bee is that it does 
business at close quarters,” says Mr. Butler. 
“The bee says: 
“When I need honey or pollen I do not go to 
the foot of a flower and whistle up a tube or press 
a button. I do not wait for the janitor to send the 
honey down the dumb-waiter. I climb right into 
the flower. I wallow in it. I get in with all six of 
“my feet. I get honey all over my face and pollen 
all over my back. Mussy and intimate? Yes; but 
it made me what I am.’ 
“The remarkable fact about all these notable 
American men, whose life stories we read and 
whose great achievements we admire, is that in 
practically every case they have been short- 
sword men. They did not fight their winning fights 
with fifteen-foot lances. 
“The man who tackles with a fifteen-foot lance 
does not have a real weapon; he has a handicap. 
By the time he has buttoned his armor up the back, 
put on his tomato-can bonnet, and pulled on his 
sheet-iron gloves, some rough guy, with a short 
sword, wades into him, bats his lance point aside, 
and carves him from chin to midriff, gives him a 
neat cross-cut, and leaves him in four chunks, none 
of which is ever much good thereafter.” 


get to feeling grand and aristocratic after 
a while, no matter how humble he may 
have been when he enlisted. Especially if 
he had a team of mules. 

My family tree has several limbs some- 
thing like that one. And with such ances- 
tors it is no wonder I inherited a reluctance 
to mix right in with things. Those who 
do go at things in a knee-to-knee, short- 
sword way are the people who win out and 
get what they want. 

Consider the bee, for example. Now, I 
don’t claim to rank with John Burroughs 
or Henry Thoreau as a nature student, but 


once in a while I do some nature studying 
myself. Pll never forget the first time l 
studied a bee at close range. It was not my 
idea that the studying should be done at 
close range. The close-range idea orig- 
inated entirely with the bee and I take 
no credit for it. I had gone forth to kill 
Saracens. 

As I entered the pasture I was a kid of 
the Blessings-on-thee-little-man-Barefoot- 
boy-with-cheek-of-tan kind, with a stone 
bruise under my left heel and one big toe 
tied up in a strip of blue gingham. ‘Iwo 
large regions on the seat of my brown 
pants had been repaired with black broad- 
cloth, and from the rear, 
when I bent down, I had the 
appearance of the head of a 
startled buffalo bull with a 
couple of black eyes. 

I was on horseback, but 
nobody could see the horse. 
It was an entirely imaginary 
horse, but a gaudy one. It 
caracoled gayly, although 
with a slight limp to the 
windward or: stone-bruised 
side. I was that brave and 
haughty knight, Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert and I was 
also the horse. I know I was 
not Richard the Lion- 
Hearted that day because 
his weapon was a battle-ax 
while mine was a trusty 
lance—six feet of as slick 
peeled willow switch as you 
ever saw. 

Having caracoled a few 
caracoles I observed a de- 
tested Paynim in a yellow 
and black coat, sitting on a 
clover, and advanced and 
gave him battle. Almost 
instantly I learned about 
bees. They are short-sword 
men! 

Possibly that bee did 
more nature studying just 
then than I did. When I 
had run eight rods, splashed 
through the creek, climbed 
a barbed wire fence, and 
scooted half a mile down 
the road toward Muscatine, 
I stopped to put a wad of 
mud on the back of my neck 
and the bee had time to go back home and 
jot down its observations— 


August 15, 1876. Studied the young of the 
homo sapiens this afternoon. Specimen about 
seven years old. Seems to go into battle armed 
with a six-foot lance. When he tried to poke 
me I made a few pertinent remonstrances but 
he did not seem to understand them. I suspect 
his education has been neglected. 

Sceing that the voung homo was about to 
poke at me again I quoted Article X of the 
Resolutions of the International Bee Confer- 
ence of the year 79,862, R. a. (Before Adam), 
which guarantees the inviolability of the neu- 
tral zone contiguous to (Continued on page-142) 
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Getting Started Right 


A story for the engaged and for newly-weds 
By Fannie Kilbourne 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. K. HANNA 


ROM the very day Will Horton 
and I became engaged, it be- 
gan. Mother was the first, and 
she began just as soon as she got 
over the idea that we were too 
young to be engaged at all, Will being 
just twenty-one and me nineteen. How- 
ever, Will was graduated from Dartmoor 
and was going into business with his 
father, so even Mother finally admitted 
that it might be all right. Then it began. 

Advice! 

I wonder if every engaged girl in the 
world gets more advice then than she has 
ever had in her en- 
tire life before. Some Ag 
of it is really good, By 
too, something 
which you do not 
expect of advice. 
But a great deal is 
like Mother’s. 

“You will find,” 
said Mother, “that 
the whole secret of 


a happy married 
life is bearing and 
forbearing. on’t 


be afraid to give in 
—you will often find 
that you are the 
happier for it.” 
aturally,Ididn’t 
pay any attention 
to that advice. Will 
is crazy about me, 
and there will prob- 
ably never be any- 
thing to give in 
about. Besides, as 
advice, the be-good- 
and-you’ll-be- 
happy kind never 
makes any hit with 
me. As I figure it 
out, maybe you will 
be and maybe you 
won't. But as soon 
as everybody in 
Montrose knew that 
we were engaged, 
everybody in Mont- 
rose began giving 
me pieces of advice. 
This had been going 
on for two weeks, 
when it suddenly 
dawned on me that 
nine tenths of these 
pieces were really 


exactly the same 
piece, just dolled up 
differently. This 
Was it: 


Get started right. 

“Let me tell you 
something, Dotty,” 
said Mrs. Dun- 


woody, who was the 
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first, after Mother, “as long as you and 
Will Horton are going to be married, I 
want to give you a little pointer. Don’t 
you ever start laying out his clothes 
for him.” 

“Laying out his clothes,” I repeated, 
and a queer thrill swept over me at the 
idea of being perfectly free to go to Will’s 
bureau drawer and get out a pair of socks. 
Being in love is certainly queer. Here 
I’ve known Will all my life and thought 
nothing of it. Until a year ago, the idea 
of a mere sock of his being anything to 
me would have given me an awful laugh. 


And yet when Mrs. Dunwoody said that 
the thrill that swept over me made me 
almost sick. It seemed to me that going 
to Will’s bureau drawer and taking out a 
pair of socks would be as exciting as going 
into the city to the theatre once was. 

“At first,” Mrs. Dunwoody went on, 
“you will think that this is fun.” 

I wonder how Mrs. Dunwoody knew 
that. She surely never found it out in her 
own life. Mr. Dunwoody is bald as an 
egg and is always trying a new hair tonic, 
and he always gets fidgety at parties and 
wants to go home before the refreshments 
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Never as long as I live shall I forget the street lamp shining on 
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are served. You can’t tell me that even 
Mrs. Dunwoody ever got excited over a 
pair of his socks. 

“But,” she went on, “‘if you start doing 
this when it is fun, he will get to expectin 
it, and then, after the novelty wears of 
and it isn’t fun any more, you’ll be sad- 
dled with a foolish job all the rest of 
your natural life. Mr. Dunwoody doesn’t 
know any more about the inside of his 
bureau drawers than he does about the 
inside of Africa. He’s never seen either 
of them. It’s a fearful nuisance to me 
and there’s not a grain of sense in it. But 
by the time I began to realize what I had 
let myself in for, it was too late to stop. 
You take this little pointer from me, and 
don’t ever start. In married life, there’s 
nothing like starting the way you mean 
to go on.” 


MERICA HAWKINS was the next. 
America Hawkins is the colored woman 
who comes Thursdays to wash. She has 
been married four times, herself, so feels 
she can advise anybody. 
““Now looky heah, honey,” she said, “if 


yo’ gwine git ma’ied yo’ want to be daid 
sho yo’ gittin’ sta’ted right. Don’t you 
nebbah allow no nonsense *bout yoah 
husband’s pay enbelop. See dat yo’ gits 
it fust thing ebery Sat’day night. Yo’ 
won’t hab no trouble gittin? it de fust 
Sat’day, and dat’s de time to sta’t de 
habit.” 

It gives me an awful turn every time 
anybody speaks about “your husband.” 
While las catching my breath, so to 
speak, America was going on telling me 
how she let the first Saturday go by with 
one of her husbands, thinking the next 
week would be time enough, and how by 
the time the next week came it was too 
late forever. 

“Tt lea’ned me a good lesson,” she said, 
n’ Ah’m tellin’ you. Co’se, you won’ 
neber do as well with yo’ fust husband as 
you will with de rest, but yo’ don’t need 
to make no mo’ mistakes dan you has to. 
You can do a good deal by jes’ gittin’ 
sta’ted right.” 

There it was again, you see—get 
started right. After America, came Dul- 
cie Lane, who has been married only a 


the white snow, Will’s eyes, the queer, husky sound of his voice 


yr: She told me to start out by making 
ill give me an allowance from the very 
first week, that just because it was fun to 
ask for money the first tinte not to kid 
myself into thinking it would be fun right 
along. 

Then came Mrs. Viola Henning, who is 
the only grass widow I have ever known 
except Mrs. Coron, who is fifty years old 
and doesn’t make the most of it. Mrs. 
Henning is very worldly. She asked me 
if Will knew that I knew how to sew and 
cook. I said I didn’t really know whether 
he’d ever thought anything about it or 
not. She said: 

“Well, if he doesn’t know, don’t ever 
let him. If*he thinks you don’t know 
how, why, there’s one thing sure, you'll 
never have to. Of course, at the start, 
you like to show off, make him think 
you’re the eighth wonder of the ancient 
world, and so on. But take it from one 
who has been through the woods ahead of 
you, if you start out by being the eighth 
wonder, you'll have to work like a Greek 
slave the rest of your life to live up to it. 

“The clinging vine isn’t a bad idea— 
you know, sweet 
and adoring, and 
helpless, don’t know 
how to do anything 
that’s work. If Í 
were trying it again, 
that’s the line I’d 
try.” 

I had to laugh to 
myself thinking 
what Mother would 
say to this advice. 
But by the time 
Mrs. Holliday had 
warned me that if 
Tlet Will get started 
smoking a pipe I’d 
have curtains that 
smelled of tobacco 
all my life, and 
Mrs. Burton had 
said that if I began 
by having soup Will 
would soon get to 
thinking that no 
dinner without soup 
would sustain hu- 
man life, the whole 
general idea began 
to get to me. 


BEGAN to realize 

that all married 
life depended on how 
you got started: A 
husband, it seemed, 
was raw human ma- 
terial. You could 
do anything with 
him—if you just 
got started right. 

Well, it was plain 
to the naked eye 
that I had been on 
the brink of starting 
wrong at the very 
beginning. Almost, 
you might say, be- 
fore the beginning. 
I had already begun 
by giving up the 
kind of wedding I 
really wanted. I 
wanted a simply 
huge wedding in the 
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Bleeker Street church, Madge and Ruth 
and Corinne and Marjorie Hayden for 
bridesmaids, the organ playing “The 
Voice that Breathed o’er Edon” Father 
stepping out of the front pew when Doc- 
tor Radcliff said, “Who gives this wom- 
an?” and two columns in the Montrose 
“Monitor” the next day, telling what 
everybody wore. But Will couldn’t see 
this at all. 

“Here comes the groom,” he sang to the 
wedding march, 

“Stuff as a broom, 

“Get onto the crease in his new panta- 
loons.” 

“Don’t you think it would be grand?” 
I had asked him. : 

“Sure, I think it would—not,” he’d 
said. “Pd as soon play the lead for a 
funeral as the bridegroom for a show like 
that. Id probably stub my toe coming 
down the aisle. Gee, Doll, we don’t have 
to have a court procession like that, do 
we?” 


E WAS so sweet and humble about it 

—I knew he’d go through with it if I in- 
sisted—that it kind of touched me. Be- 
sides, nobody but Will ever calls me Doll, 
everybody alse just Dorothy or Dot, and 
it always has a weakening effect on me. 
So, instead of being firm, as I suppose I 
-should have been, made the mistake of 
saying: 
“Well, what kind of a wedding would 
you like?” 

“Pd like to walk into a perfectly strange 
minister’s that I’d never seen before, with 
two strange witnesses that I’d never seen 
before, and get married by the shortest, 
easiest way that’s legal,” said Will. 

Honestly, aren’t men funny? 

What it finally amounted to was that 
we compromised. We would have a 
rather small home wedding, not anywhere 
near as big as my sister Kathie’s, just our 
relatives and very best friends. The main 
trouble with a compromise is that it 
doesn’t suit anybody. Will felt almost as 
bad about having to make a monkey of 
himself, as he put it, in front of twenty or 
so as he would have in front of two hun- 
dred. As for my part, I should go through 
life feeling that I had been cheated out of 
the real romance of getting married. Be- 
sides, think of having to explain to most 
of the people you know that they aren’e 
really your best friends and so couldn’t be 
invited. 

That, however, was the way the matter 
stood—we were to have a tiny home wed- 
ding sometime after Christmas—when I 
began getting all the advice. Slowly, it 
percolated through to me that in giving 
in about this I was making a grave mis- 
take. If it had been just the wedding it 
would have been bad enough, but it was 
so much more than just the wedding. It 
was suddenly clear to me that I was start- 
ing wrong. 

I should not like to go all through life 
never having anything the way I wanted 
it, having to make one compromise right 
after another as long as I lived. I thought 
about Mrs. Dunwoody laying out her 
husband’s clothes and Dulcie having to 
ask Roger for every penny and Mrs. Hol- 
liday’s curtains reeking with pipe smoke, 
and other tragedies all over the world, 
just because they didn’t start out right. 

E very body seems to know that it is easy 
to get a man to do what you want to at 
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the beginning, but that if you once let the 
beginning slip by, you are sunk. Will is 
so crazy about me that I can’t think he 
would ever expect me to do things his 
way, or even compromise all the time. 
But Mrs. Viola Henning says, “Stuff and 
nonsense, every bride thinks her lover is 
different from other men; but cheer up, 
she’ll come to soon enough.” 

Well, the more I thought about it, the 
more I realized that I was making a mis- 
take. When practically all married wom- 
en, from those who have only had a 
husband six months, like Mrs. Henning, 
to those who have had four tll they all 
died, like America, say the same thing, 
there must be something in it. The longer 
I thought about it, the more I realized 
that it was my duty to have the kind of 
wedding I wanted. It would be getting 
started right. 

Besides, it would be awful not to have 
your own wedding romantic. Being sen- 
sible is fine about some things, but when 
it comes to your own wedding you want 
something more than sense. T think, if 
you had the wrong kind of wedding, all 
the rest of your life it would keep coming 
back to you in after years. Even after 
you were old and gray, there would be 
times—late spring afternoons when the 
lilacs were first out, twilights in the fall 
with the smell of bonhfres, Christmas 
nights after everybody had gone home 
and the candles on the tree were burned 
clear down to their tin sockets—all the 
times that are sweet and queer and half 
sad, you’d get to thinking about your 
wedding and all that you had missed in 
life. Oh, it would be terrible not to have 
a romantic wedding! 

Once I had made up my mind, I felt 
that the sooner the better. It would take 
Will a long time to get reconciled to a 
church wedding, and the sooner I told 
him the longer he would have. We were 
on our way back from a football game 
over at Verblen in Will’s father’s car, 
Saturday afternoon in November, when I 
decided to tell Will. It was very cold and 
windy and I felt that my nose was red. I 
debated whether to wait till I had a 
chance to powder it and look my best, but 
I at last decided that the sooner the bet- 
ter. 


I HAD practically opened my mouth to 
begin when a disconcerting thought oc- 
curred to me: While all the married 
women in Montrose had been advising 
me, suppose all the married men had been 
advising Will. Suppose they had told 
him, too, that it all depended on getting 
started right. As we wanted to start 
along different lines, if both of us knew 
how important the starting was, we'd 
simply never get together. I decided to 
feel my way a little first. 

“Will,” Í began cautiously, “have any 
of the men been giving you advice about 
being married?” 

Will grinned. “You bet your life they 
have,” he said. 

“They have?” I echoed faintly. “Did 
—did they all tell you practically the 
same thing?” 

“Yep.” 

So the worst had happened! There was 
no use beating around the bush on a mat- 
ter as vital as this one. “Do they all tell 
you how important it is to get started 
right in married life?” I demanded. 


Will shook his head. 

“They don’t?” 

“Nope.” 

`I heaved a great sigh. For a few min- 
utes I said nothing so great was my feeling 
of relief. Then: 

“What do they tell you?” I asked, just 
for curiosity. - 

Will’s grin got broader. 

“They tell me,” he said, “not to get 
married at all.” 

““They—what?” 

Will repeated it. It simply knocked 
the breath right out of me. I didn’t know 
that I had a single enemy in Montrose. I 
finally gathered breath enough to say so 
to Will. 

“Oh, it isn’t you,” he explained hastily. 
“Everybody thinks you’re a peach. It’s 

ny married at all that they say is the 
unk. 

“Everybody?” I asked weakly. 

“Oh, not everybody,” Will admitted. 
Then, after a minute, ‘‘’Most everybody. 
The young fellows like Roger Lane and 
Howard Merton, who have nice wives, 
keep telling me how much it costs and 
that no single fellow has any idea of the 
expenses of running a house, and that I’d 
do well to wait till I had plenty of jack 
ahead. Every time I see Howard, he 
says, ‘Well, old egg, Ye Porterhouse has 
gone up another two cents a pound.’” 


“I AM a much better manager than 
Howard’s wife,” I said defensively. “AN 
she knows how to cook is steak and chops. 
No wonder it’s expensive. And Dulcie 
Lane can’t sew a stitch. I can make all 
my own clothes except suits and coats.” 

Will’s eyes simply bulged out. 

“Gee, Dot, can you honestly?” 

“I even made a silk suit once,” I said 
with pardonable pride, “that was all 
night, except the way the sleeves were put 
i 


n. 

“Honestly, Doll,” said Will, almost 
reverently, “I just can’t get over you. To 
be so strong on looks and yet have a bean 
on you, too.” 

He took hold of my hand with the hand 
he wasn’t steering with, and though the 
wind was blowing like ice and there was 
snow in the air, I felt inside just like those 
first evenings when it’s warm enough to 
sit out on the porch after supper. Will 
began to chuckle. 

“Say, Sidney Hinckel is a scream. You 
ought to hear him.” Sidney travels for 
the Butterful Silks and is said to lead a 
very fast life. “Every time I see Sid, he 
pulls a long face and says, ‘Another good 
man gone. Oh, vou poor fish! Thats 
right—laugh while vou still can. Keep a 
stiff upper lip, my boy. Pll wave to you 
when fide past in my racer Sunday after- 
noons and you’re out pushing the peram- 
bulator.’ ” 

“Well, of all things, for Sidney Hin- 
ckel—” 

“And every old grouch in town that 
doesn’t get along with his wife,” Will in- 
terrupted, “has looked me up and told 
me solemnly that I was doing something 
I'd have a lifetime to regret. The first one 
or two I tried to battle with, told ’em all 
women weren’t alike, you know. But 
they’d just get grouchier and say, ‘H’mm. 
That’s the way I used to talk. Well, if 
you won’t listen, you won’t. But there'll 
come a time, and then just remember 
that I warned you.’” 
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‘The clinging vine isn’t a bad idea—you know, sweet and adoring, and helpless, don’t 
know how to do anything that’s work. If I were trying it again, that’s the line I'd try” 


We had come to the bad place where 
they’re mending the Verblen road and 
Will stopped talking, paying all his atten- 
tion to the driving. I sat silent, too, feel- 
ing suddenly very queer and uneasy. 
Will, of course, had told me all this as a 
joke. It was plain to be seen that he 
didn’t take it seriously. 

Not now. But suppose he should begin 
to! 

That was the thought that suddenly 
struck me with a dull, sickening thud. I 
knew only too well how advice, if you 
heard the same piece right along, began 
after a while to affect you. The people 
who are happily married don’t talk so 
much about it. They just say, “Fine! 
Congratulations, William,” and let it go 
at that. It is the other ones that do all 
the talking. 

Suppose Will should, little by little, 
hearing so much of this talk, begin to 
think that maybe there was something in 
it. That pages it would be a good idea 
to wait a few years till he had a lot of 
money saved up. Or suppose—he might, 
in time, even get to thinking that it might 
be safer not to get married at all! 

I can never describe the strange way 
that made me feel. My first thought, of 
course, was what a terrible position that 
would place me in. With my engagement 
all announced, people giving me guest 
towels and breakfast caps and everything 


for my hope chest. How Montrose would 
talk! It made me feel hot and red just to 
think of it. 

Then suddenly I stopped thinking 
about gossip and breakfast caps and guest 
towels. The idea of not marrying Will, 
not what anybody else in the world would 
say or think, but just the idea of not mar- 
rying Will—ever—came to me. 

For a moment, I could hardly breathe. 
It was such a bleak feeling. It was a 
queer combination, like being homesick 
and scared to death, all at the same time. 


LEANED toward Willand put my cheek 

up against the rough sleeve of his-coat. 
He couldn’t take his eyes off the road and 
he didn’t say anything. Just the rough 
of the tweed against my face seemed the 
dearest thing in the world, and the idea 
of losing Will, of not having him always 
right there, liking me the best of anything 
in the world—it was as though the icy 
wind were blowing somewhere way inside 


.of me. It was like being sick all alone in a 


strange hospital with nurses you were 
afraid of. I felt achy in the throat as 
though I just had to cry and yet couldn’t. 

Suddenly, we got past the bad place in 
the road, there were no machines in sight, 
and Will slowed down the car and put his 
arm around me. 

“Oh, Will!’ I said. My voice caught in 
a funny, hoarse way. 


“Little Doll!” 

His arm was so tight and strong around 
me. I pressed my face close against the 
rough of his coat. It was early twilight 
and one of the houses on the hill had a 
warm, homey, yellow light shining out 
through the bare trees. 

“Don’t you wish we were all married 
now?” Will asked softly, “and going hme 
to our own house?” 

“M’hmm.” I wished it more than any- 
thing in the world. 

Will didn’t say anything more and we 
rode along for a little while in silence. 
Some kinds of silences are queer, as 
though something way inside of you both 
were talking to each other, and could hear 
better if you didn’t make any noise with 
your voice. Then suddenly, as though he 
had felt that strange, silent conversation, 
too, Will said: 

“Let’s do it, Doll. 
this afternoon.” 

“This a-afternoon!”’ 

“Please! Come on, Doll, please lets.” 

“We couldn’t,” I said weakly. “You 
have to have a license and everything.” 

“If we turned back right now we could 
get to Verblen before the courthouse 
closes. It’s open till six. Oh, let’s!” 

“Oh, I couldn’t! Our fathers and 
mothers—” 

Even while I was saying it, I knew that 
Mother wouldn’t (Continued on page 151) 


Let’s get married 


The Story of a Great 
Vaudeville Manager 


E. F. Albee, who helped Keith found his vaudeville circuit, 


became his heir, and is now the leader in 
that field of entertainment 


By Frank B. Copley 


HERE is an old saying that you 


cannot down a down-east Yan- 


kee. If his business is ruined, he 

is not. Self-reliant, inventive, 

ingenious, resourceful, he no 

sooner falls than, with feline adroitness, 
he lands on his feet. 

Many do say that for shrewdness, can- 


a million dollars each week in the year. 

During all this development Albee 
served as Keith’s chief executive and 
point of contact with the public. Keith’s 
will divided his business between his son 
and Albee. When the son, A. Paul Keith, 
died, in 1918, he in turn left the greater 
part of his vaudeville holdings to the man 


ing Revolutionary stock, is almost at the 
easternmost point of the Maine coast. 
And I think that in all particulars E. F. 
Albee is about the downest down-east 
Yankee that ever came down the pike of 
obscurity to climb the heights of power 
and affluence. 

When he was four years old, his father, 


niness, downright smart- 
ness, he beats all creation. 
However, do not overlook 
this other peculiarity of his: 
Scratch the surface of his 
character and you are likely 
to uncover wonderful dream 
powers— powers of imagina- 
tion and of vision running 
into out-and-out idealism. 

In addition to its crop of 
great lawyers, statesmen, 
inventors, poets, and so on, 
New England has produced 
three master showmen: P. 
T. Barnum, B. F. Keith, 
and E. F. Albee. 

Barnum was born in 1810 
in the little Connecticut 
town of Bethel. About half 
a century later, Keith was 
born in the little’ New 
Hampshire town of Hills- 
boro Bridge, and Albee in 
the Maine coast town of 
Machias. Barnum died in 
1891, and Keith in 1914. 
But Albee still is living. 

Both Keith and Albee 
were with Barnum when, in 
the late 70’s, his circus had 
become the big thing among 
amusements. They were 
with Barnum at different 
times, however, and did not 
meet until Keith, in 1883, 
had opened in Boston a 
dime museum of freaks. 

From that cheap little 
place, on the order of a cir- 
cus side show, the Keith 
amusement business devel- 
oped into the present-day 
vaudeville circuit of more 
than thirty theatres stretch- 
ing from Portland, Maine, 
to Washington, D. C., and 


Extra! Extra! See the 
“One-Pound Baby” and 
“Jo-jo, the Dog-faced Boy” 


ne EITH, after his youthful circus days,” says 

Mr. Albee, “had been taking small shows out 

on the road, only to return dead broke. But 
these failures only stimulated him to keep his eyes wide 
open and his brain working behind them. Walking 
down Washington Street, Boston, in the latter part of 
1882, he saw a sign, ‘Store to Let.’ It was a well-trav- 
eled street and the vacant store adjoined one of the 
principal hotels, the Adams House. So came to him the 
idea which led to his acquiring a partner with money 
and opening in that store, on the January 8th following, 


what he eventually called the ‘Gaiety Museum.’ 

“At the start he had only one attraction—Alice, pro- 
claimed as the ‘One-Pound Baby,’ although at that time 
—when she was three months old—the young lady 
actually weighed a pound and a half. For two weeks 


she held the boards alone; but when, a few months later, 
Albee joined Keith, there had been acquired rather a 
choice collection of freaks. 

“Talk about beginning humbly! There was the per- 
son with whiskers all over his face known as ‘Jo-jo, the 
Dog-faced Boy.’ Coming to him on the platform where 
all the other freaks sat, Albee would say, ‘Jo, have you 
had your dinner?’ And Jo would answer, ‘ Bow-wow- 
wow,’ or extract from himself hoarse sounds to that 
effect. 

“At one end of the room were some planks supported 
by a couple of dry-goods boxes. On this stage a variety 
show was attempted; and in that little show was the 
germ of the business that now spends a million a week 
in salaries alone.” 


a shipbuilder, removed with 
his family to Boston. There 
E. F. Albee went to school 
—but only until he was 
twelve. Then he put in 
four years working at odd 
jobs. And, next, the lure 
which the circus has for 
most youngsters led him to 
Barnum. 

Connected, as he was, 
with the business end of the 
circus, he fell to dreaming of 
what he would do if he 
owned the show; and gor- 
geous were the castles that 
he built in the air. Such 
dreaming often means a 

outh’s ruination. Not so, 

owever, when he sets out 
to connect up his air castles 
with the solid earth. Then 
the loftier his dream, the 
better. And the fact is that 
young Albee became, not 
only a master showman but 
also, and literally, a master 
builder. 

All the new theatres in 
his present circuit were 
built under his personal di- 
rection, and they represent 
a crescendo of comfort, 
convenience, and luxury. 
The paintings and other art 
objects found in them are 
treasures acquired by Mr. 
Albee from time to time in 
the manner of a private col- 
lector of wealth and taste. 

He has mastered the sci- 
ence of esthetics. He knows 
how, through a decorative 
scheme, to lead your eye 
where he wants it to focus. 
He knows what color does 
to excite various emotions 


from New York to Indianapolis. And in 
connection with this has developed the 
exchange bearing Keith’s name, which 
books the major or “big time”? acts 
throughout this country and Canada. 
Between them, the circuit and the ex- 
change pay out in salaries alone more than 
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who had done so much to build up the busi- 
ness. So that Mr. Albee now is president 
and chief owner of the circuit, and presi- 
dent of the exchange. He is the dominant 
figure in the vaudeville field. 

The town of Machias, where he was 
born sixty-five years ago of fine old fight- 


in you. He knows especially what color 
can do to give you “visual comfort” under 
all the lighting conditions of the theatre, 
and to draw together and so make cozier 
the big spaces in auditoriums designed to 
seat more than three thousand persons. 
He has mastered acoustics, illumination, 
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heating, refrigeration, and ventilation. 
He has made a scientific study of all such 
things as pitch of floors, positioning of 
chairs, angles of chair backs, width of 
aisles, etc. Nothing, down to the thick- 
ness of carpeting, is left to chance; and 
nothing is left to others. It is a lesson in 
thoroughness for everyone who would 
make his dreams come true. 

In that famous essay on Self-Reliance, 
another Yankee, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
said: “To believe your own thought, to 
believe that what is true for you in your 
private heart is true for all men —that is 
genius.” Albee had the genius to believe 
that as the greatest allure for him was 
that of real worth, of real artistry, so it 
would prove with the mass of his fellows. 

Let us for the mo- 
ment switch the 
scene to his present- 
day private office in 
New York. At his 
big flat desk sits the 
owner, an excep- 
tionally well- 
groomed gentle- 
man whose hair and 
mustache are tinged 
with gray. His alert 
and keen eyes re- 
mind you of those 
of the late J. P. 
Morgan. But he 
has a very kindly 
smile, and his quiet 
voice and composed 
manner blend well 
with the subdued 
tone of the artistic 
furnishings. 


SOON found that 

his composure by 
no means signified 
incapacity for en- 
thusiasm. After 
laughing over his 
early circus days, he 
got up and unfolded 
a collection of silk 
and velvet materials 
representing a va- 
riety of colors, some 
delicate, but mostly 
deep and rich and 
luscious. He Fairly 
reveled in them as 
he brought them to- 
gether to form beau- 
tiful combinations. 
He pointed out that 
a certain shade of 
rose was of his own origination, he having 
mixed paint until he got just the shade he 
wanted. And he went on to discuss paint- 
ings and art objects in general. 

“Three or four hours a day,” he said, 
“I sit here listening to people’s troubles 
and straightening out their misunder- 
standings. With this and my other duties 
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to Albee. 
thus 


I sometimes get very tired. When I do, I` 


spend a few hours among the art dealers 
and galleries, and come Bask entirely re- 
freshed.” 

Of course it is a fine thing for any busi- 
ness man to have a hobby on which, at 
will, he can ride away from care. But 
what if he can develop a hobby that not 
only refreshes him but is of use to him in 
his business! That is what Mr. Albee has 

one. 


was Keith’s chief executive. 


in Machias, Maine, sixty-five years ago. 


“As I am able to pick up choice things,” 
he said, “I get my greatest satisfaction 
from thinking that I can place them 
where they will be enjoyed by people in 
general. gues imagine anything more 
dreary than making money to hoard it. 
All our surplus funds are being put back 
into the business, and mainly into new 
buildings that will help in the education 
of the people. 


“N A ANY of us make the mistake of un- 

derestimating our capacities. But 
the people whose tastes are hopelessly low 
and who are hopelessly bad in general 
form a very small minority. I should say 
that fully ninety-five per cent of us have 
good feeling. This is likely to be over- 


EDWARD F. ALBEE 


Mr. Albee, who is at the head of the Keith vaudeville theatres, began his training 
in the ‘‘show business” with P. T. Barnum himself. 
Keith, who had opened in Boston a dime muszum for freaks. From that time 
the two men worked together, building up the modern vaudeville business. Albee 
When Keith died he left his business to his son and 
When the son died he left most of his vaudeville interests to Albee, who 
became an outstanding figure in the theatrical world. 
His present home is in New York City 


looked because the good feeling so often is 
undeveloped. 

“Low tastes and bad feeling usually are 
due to low and bad surroundings. Better 

our surroundings, and you immediately 
beah to better your taste and feeling. An 
entirely undeveloped person coming into 
a room that in its furnishings and decora- 
tions represents the highest artistry will 
feel better without his knowing why. And 
unconsciously he will begin to adapt his 
behavior to his surroundings. 

“What is largely peculiar to us Ameri- 
cans is our tendency, as we have the op- 
portunity, to make ourselves familiar 
with better things. No sooner does the 
average American come into money, for 
example, than he strives to cultivate his 
tastes—or, at all events, cultivate those 


In 1883 he met Benjamin F. 
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which he is led to believe the best people 
enjoy. I have said ‘he,’ but this is far 
more true of women than of men. The 
humblest shop girl exhibits this tendency 
in her continual talk of what she used to 
call ‘tony’ and now calls ‘classy.’ 

“The fact that women are especiall 
keen for better things has had great signifi- 
cance for us as vaudeville managers. I 
remember a vaudeville comedian who 
used to introduce himself with the cheer- 
ful salutation: ‘Ladies—and what came 
with you!’ There was more truth than 
poetry in his jest. Win the women, and 
the men follow. 

“Our recognition of the fact that peo- 
ple do respond to what is fine led to the 
policy which has governed us from the 
beginning; and I am 
sure it applies to 
other businesses be- 
sides our own.” 

This is the way 
Mr. Albee now for- 
mulates his policy: 

“‘Raise your 
standards. Down to 
the smallest details, 
strive for the dis- 
tinction given by 
character.” 


E HAD to doa 

lot of creeping 
with this policy be- 
fore he did any walk- 
ing. But fortunately, 
at twenty-three, he 
fell in with Mr. 
Keith, a fellow 
down - easterner of 
kindred spirit. 

Keith, after his 
ee circus days 

ad been taking 
small shows out on 
the road, only to re- 
turn dead - broke. 
But these failures 
only stimulated him 
to keep his eyes 
wide open and his 
brain working be- 
hind them. Walking 
down Washington 
Street, Boston, in 
the latter part of 
1882, he saw a sign, 
“Store To Let.” It 
was a well-traveled 
street and the va- 
cant store adjoined 
one of the principal 
hotels, the Adams House. So came to 
him the idea which led to his acquiring 
a partner with money and opening in that 
store, on the January 8th following, what 
he eventually called the “Gaiety Muse- 
um.” 

At the start he had only one attraction 
—Alice, proclaimed as the “One-Pound 
Baby,” although at that time—when she 
was three months old—the young lady 
actually weighed a pound and a half. For 
two weeks she held the boards alone; but 
when, a few months later, Albee joined 
Keith there had been acquired rather a 
choice collection of freaks. 

Talk about beginning humbly! There 
was the person with whiskers all over his 
face known as “Jo-jo, the Dog-faced 
Boy.” Coming to (Continued on page 152) 


He was born 


~The Man Who 


HE problem of what to do with 

Emory Caldwell had been worry- 

ing our general manager for some 

time. I knew it was on his mind, 

but pretended not to know, since 
these situations generally work out better 
if the head of the house has sense enough 
to wait and watch. 

Finally, one morning the manager came 
into my ofhce, evidently much upset. 
From years of amused association 1 can 
gauge his frame of mind by watching the 
consumption of his cigar. On sunshiny 
mornings, when things are smooth, two 
cigars will see him through to lunch time; 
he handles them caressingly, puffing at 
long intervals. But the higher his mental 
tension the more fiercely burns the fire; 
and on this particular morning his un- 
offending cigar was taking terrific pun- 
ishment. 

“1 had another run-in with young 
Caldwell just now,” he snapped. “ Peter, 
that boy has got to go.” 

He looked across at me with the glance 
of a youngster who has issued an ulti- 
matum to the teacher and expects to be 
punished for it. 

“I came to that conclusion the second 
week he was here,” I answered quietly. 

“Well, PI be hanged!” he exclaimed. 
“If you knew so blamed much, why 
didn’t you say something about it? I 
thought he was a son of your old college 
chum, or something like that.” 

“What difference does that make?” I 
asked. 

“Why, I thought you wanted me to be 
specially kind to him, and all that.” 

“And you imagined you were being 
kind to him by keeping him on in a place 
where he is obviously no good?” I ques- 
tioned. “I knew this would come up 
sooner or later, Ed,” I went on, “and the 
Caldwell case seemed a good opportunity; 
so I’ve waited for it to develop. It illus- 


trates the only weakness you have in. 


handling men. You’re a wonderful boss; 
the boys would work their fingers to the 
bone if you asked them to. But you have 
just one fault: you're too soft-hearted 
when it comes to firing men.” 

“Darn sight rather be soft-hearted than 
be like some of these old flint faces,” he 
muttered. “Pil bet their razors strike 
sparks when they shave!” 

“Don’t get me wrong,” I said. “It 
isn’t on your account that I object to your 
trying to be too kind to these boys. It’s 
on their account. You think you’re kind, 
when you're really doing them the great- 
est unkindness in the world.” 

“I don’t get you, Sam!” he cried. 
“What do you mean, I do these kids an 
unkindness?” 

“Take Caldwell for an example,” I 
answered. “You say you've been carry- 
ing him on because he 1s the son of my old 
college chum. That’s bunk and you know 
it. You’ve carried him because he’s a 
lovable youngster and you can’t pump up 
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courage enough to let him go... . What’s 
the matter with Caldwell? Is he a foo.?” 

“Not by a darn sight.” 

“Of course he isn’t. He wasn’t here a 
week before we had that trouble with him 
in the garage, pulling one of the trucks to 
pieces. And about the time you were 
ready to fire him because the truck looked 
to be a wreck, he sat up all night, and next 
morning there it was as good as new—and 
with the knock gone out of the engine, too! 
Caldwell loves machinery; any fool can 
see that. He can talk to a gasolene engine 
as if he were talking to a girl; and the old 
engine just cuddles up to him and purrs 
and tells him he’s the only man in the 
world that really understands her. And 
here we’ve been trying to make a punk 
grocer out of a first-class mechanical en- 
gineer.” 


T WAS a new angle to Ed, and while he 

was thinking it over I rang and told 
my secretary to send young Caldwell in. 

“Im going to relieve you of this un- 
pleasant job,” I went on; “I’m going to 
fire Caldwell myself. Moreover, there will 
be no unpleasantness about it. When I 
get through, he’s going to reach out his 
hand and thank me. You sit there in the 
corner and see if he doesn’t.” 

I need not report the interview with 
Caldwell in detail. He did thank me. And 
day before yesterday he was in to tell me 
that the talk we had that day had been 
the turning point in his life. He is with 
a big tractor company now. He loves 
every wheel and rod and spring in the 
machine; he can make a farmer almost 
shed tears listening to his descriptions of 
its loving nature and high ideals. 

“I owe a lot to you,” he exclaimed. “I 
knew I didn’t belong in the grocery busi- 
ness; but I probably never would have had 
the courage to get out if you hadn’t given 
mea push. I'll never cease to be grateful 
for it.” 

I took him out and made him say the 
same thing over again to Ed; and then I 
came back and began setting down the 
whole experience as here recorded. I’ve 
felt for a long time that someone ought to 
write an article on the subject of firing and 
being fired; and I don’t know but I might 
as well try it. 

Firing is as much a normal part of 
business life as hiring; it deserves to be 
studied as an art. Yet we have hedged 
the word and the process about with so 
much of unpleasantness that executives 
squirm pathetically in the effort to avoid 
their responsibility, and young men allow 
the loss of a job to break down their self- 
confidence. There are thousands of men 
in business whose careers would have been 
far more successful if they had been fired, 
in the proper spirit, early in life. And that 
assertion has its roots in personal experi- 
ence. For whatever success has come to 
me in business I owe most of all to two 
hard bumps which jolted me pretty rudely. 


Being 


I was born in western Pennsylvania, the 
son of a man who stumbled into a few 
years of unearned success. That may 
seem a harsh sentence to pen about one’s 
own father, but it is true. We lived ona 
small farm, but were not farmers. My 
father was, and had been for years, the 
town clerk. 

Until I was ten years of age my father 
was to me the greatest man in the world. 
At about that age, however, doubt began 
to assert itself. ji became conscious of the 
significance of certain conferences between 
my mother and my father to which I had 
hitherto paid little attention. The bitter 
realization was forced upon me that my 
father was afraid. 

“Jim Dugan was in to-day,” I would 
hear him say to my mother. 

Jim Dugan was the local Republican 
boss, and a moment of apprehensive 
silence invariably followed the mention of 
his name. Then would come a long dis- 
cussion on Mr. Dugan’s likes and dislikes; 
questions as to whether my mother had 
called on his wife lately; plans for doing 
this or that to intrigue his favor. 

This sort of conversation grew more 
frequent as the years passed. My father 
was invariably reëlected. Looking back 
with the eyes of experience, I am con- 
vinced that he had to be reëlected, that 
any administration would have found it 
exceedingly difficult to manage the town’s 
affairs without his knowledge of the rou- 
tine and details. Whether there ever were 
serious contenders for the place or 
whether the bosses, knowing his timidity, 
took a perverse delight in filling his soul 
with terror every two years I do not know. 
The result was the same in either case. 
Fear presided over our table, and I grew 
up always expecting the worst. 


` p AMAZES me how few parents under- 


stand the tremendous influence of the 
formative years upon a child’s imagina- 
tion and later career. How many a 
youngster reared in an atmosphere of con- 
stant wrangling over household expenses 
emerges into life with wholly false stand- 
ards in money affairs. How often self- 
confidence is destroyed in children by the 
constant confession of dread and failure 
in the conversation of the parents. 

It took me fifteen years in business to 
overcome the evil influences of my early 
environment; and my chief concern with 
my own sons has been to instill in them 
the expectation of success. From the time 
they were old enough to walk I made it a 
point to have them see great things and 
meet big men. I took them to Niagara 
and the top of Pike’s Peak; I introduced 
them to Roosevelt, and on various pre- 
texts managed to get them into the 
othces of prominent business executives. 
I wanted them to meet the biggest and 
best, and so to form the habit of thinking 
highly of themselves—even too highly if 
necessary. 


—————————— een 


Was “Made” By 


“You have met the richest man in the 
world,” I said to them on the day they 
shook hands with John D. Rockefeller. 
“Remember that he is only a man. He 
started with less education than you will 
have. And he probably envies you much 
more than you envy him, because he has 


nearly run his course, while you have a 
whole lifetime of great things before you.” 


A MODEST, intelligent self-confidence 
—surely it is one of the richest gifts 
that the gods can bestow! 

There came the never-to- 
be forgotten day when oil 
was found on the farm next 
to us, followed by weeks of 
alternating hope and fear 
while the drillers worked 
away in one corner of our 
own land. Then the gusher 
—and a fortune! I need not 
dwell upon that period ex- 
cept to say that as my 
father had been unequal to 
the opportunities of pov- 
erty, so he was unequal to 
the responsibilities of much 
wealth. He grew dictatorial 
where he had been timid; 
cocksureness took the place 
of fear. With a faith that 
might have been almost 
sublime had it not been so 
foolish, he set out to trans- 
form his half million into a 
million by opening a big 
store in an Eastern city. 

For the next ten years I worked in the 
store as a sort of assistant to the manager, 
who was a capable merchant—if he had 
only been let alone, Nominally my salary 
was twenty-five hundred dollars; actually 
it was five or six thousand dollars, de- 
pending upon the size of my deficit at the 
end of the year. Without training, with- 
out the sort of responsibilities that de- 
velop character, I drifted on, spending 
three times what I was really worth and 
neglecting every opportunity to learn. 
At twenty-five tae and at twenty- 
eight, when the crash came, sweeping 
away all my father’s fortune, with the ex- 
ception of a few thousand dollars, I found 
myself with a beautiful wife, two splendid 
boys, and no visible means of support. 

Te eured a job—not a position—a job as 
clerk in a men’s furnishing store at a salary 
of twenty-three dollars a week. It was a 
long, hard drop from six thousand dollars. 
The little four-room tenement into which 
we moved was a bitter contrast to our 
previous home with its parden and broad 
lawn. The sight of my wife at the washtub 
ought to have inspired me with a resolu- 
tion capable. of conquering the world. 
The resolution was there in a measure, but 
mingled with it was the numbing influence 
of resentment against what I conceived to 
be the unmerited blows of Fate. 

“Keep up your courage, little girl, and 


we'll be out of this before you know it!” I 
said to my wife. But the heartiness in 
my voice and manner was largely forced. 
The heritage of my father’s years of fear 
was upon me; I dreaded lest even so sim- 
ple a job as that of clerk should be beyond 
my powers. 

The proprietor of the little store was a 
harsh taskmaster; he had made his mod- 
est success by opening an hour earlier than 
his competitors and keeping open six 
evenings a week. My hours were from 


HIS is a new kind of “fired” 
article — stimulating, personal, 
almost impertinent. 


Maybe you ought to be “fired.” 
Is the boss who keeps you, kind? 


If you are the boss, and if you 
read this, have you got people un- 
der you whom you should “fire” for 
their own good? 


seven-thirty in the morning until six, 
with four added hours Wednesday and 
Saturday nights. I worked with a faith- 
fulness born of desperation. Always in 
the back of my mind was the dreadful 
Cone “Suppose I should lose this 
jo had 

The boss, sensing my fear, made the 
most of it. He heaped work upon me far 
beyond any reasonable limit and added 
insult to injury by adopting an attitude 
of carping criticism. We would not have 
employed him as a floor-walker in the days 
of my father’s prosperity. I suspect that 
he knew it and took special pleasure in 
reminding me of the way in which the 
tables were turned. . 


HE climax was reached late one Satur- 

day night when my nerves were on 
edge. I had pulled down the curtains and 
was going back for my hat and overcoat 
when he came out of his little office and 
tossed me my envelope. 

“I suppose your wife and brats will be 
glad to see that!” he remarked with a 
sneer. 

It was the match that exploded the pow- 
der keg; all the indignities of the preced- 
ing months crowded into my memory, 
summoned the hot resentment I felt at his 
contemptuous reference to all that I held 
most dear. He was a big man, but I 


struck out at him blindly and he struck 
back. The ensuing fifteen minutes en- 
tirely wrecked one show case and tore 
my coat, but I had the satisfaction of 
making him take back those words and 
apologize. 

Then, jobless, bleeding, torn, and with 
only twenty-three dollars between my 
family and the world, I walked home and 
stood penitent at the foot of my wife’s bed. 

As long as I live I shall give thanks for 
her fortitude and courage. I had supposed 
that the news I brought 
would make her despair. 
How little I understood the 
spirit of the woman with 
whom I had lived for al- 
most five years! 


“CAIVE me your coat and 

G hand me my thread 
and needle,” she said. And 
when I brought them and 
laid them on the bed beside 
her she threw her arm 
around my neck. 

“Oh, Peter, lamsoglad!” 
she cried. 

“‘Glad!’? Texclaimed. 
“Glad that I have lost my 
job! Glad we have only 
twenty-three dollars in al!l 
the world! What do you 
mean?” 

“So glad to have you out 
of that store,” she answered. 
“Next week our real life 
Starts; and we’re going to 
win, Peter; we’re going to win!” 

I could not rise at once to the heights of 
her faith. It was too long a leap. But I 
would have been unworthy of the name of 
a man if I had failed entirely to respond 
to her vision and courage. We talked late 
into the night and dropped asleep at last, 
confident that soon we would find a 


way. 

Por three days I tramped the city streets 
looking for work, any sort of work, while 
the twenty-three dollars dwindled a little 
each day. On the evening of the third day 
she met me on the staircase leading to our 
little flat. She had a book in her hand and 
her face beamed. 

“Tve found it, Peter,” she cried. “I’ve 
found a job; you can start to-morrow and 
I just know you are going to make good.” 

“What is it? Where?” I demanded. 

For answer she held out the book. It 
took me a full minute to understand what 
she meant; and when I did, I gasped. 

“Sell books!” I exclaimed. “Mary, you 
don’t mean it; you can’t.” 

“Why not?” she demanded. “Could 
there be any finer work than encouraging 
families to read? Think what a few books 
meant to Lincoln, and to Carnegie, and to 
every other poor boy who ever made his 
way to success. Think of the vision that 
books bring into households that have 
never had any real (Continued on page 93) 
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Josephine Encounters a Siren 


A story 


By Bess Streeter Aldrich 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. B. KING 


HE four Cutter children pre- 

sented four different problems to 

their parents. “Ed,” Nell would 

say, “I wish youngsters were like 

the pages of the arithmetic 
where the problems are all alike. When 
you ve worked one, you know, it’s easy to 
work them all. But, believe me, they’re 
like the miscellaneous pages at the end of 
the chapters, where you have to use your 
brains.’ 

She was right. There is no modeling 
machine in the world whereby one child 
can be made a replica of another. You 
cannot lay a paper pattern on a checked- 
gingham child and turn out a blouse- 
waist citizen. Craig, for instance, was a 
dreamer, slow of thought, speech, and 
action. But let him formulate an idea of 
his own, and he clung to it like a puppy to 
a boot. Nick was quick, impulsive, a live 
wire. 

“Nick goes off half-cocked,” Ed would 
sometimes complain. 

Even the baby had begun to develop 
traits that never had appeared in the 
others. Josephine, with her twelve years, 
presented a problem entirely different 
from the boys’. The twelve-year-old girl 
is at the ugly duckling stage, too old to be 
cunning and too young to be cute. 

For weeks at a time Nell Cutter would 
live her own life over in her daughter. “I 
experienced that,” she would say. “I 
know just how she feels.” Then suddenly 
she would be confronted by a trait so 
foreign that she failed to understand her. 

So Nell Cutter put a great deal of time 
and thought on her daughter’s various 
small problems. Before spells of wild 
weeping or pensive melancholy, she 
would pause at the demand on her 
motherhood as the peasant heeded the 
Angelus. 

But more of Josephine’s days were hap- 
py than sad. For Josephine had a friend, 
and all the world knows that he who has a 
friend drinks deeply of the wine of life. 
Her name was Effe Peterson. And 
David cleaved not more to Jonathan than 
did Josephine unto Effie. 

Across the alley from the Cutters and 
two blocks down lived Efhe with her 
parents and so many brothers and sisters 
that people always said, “Where do they 
put them all?” Chris, the father, had 
arrived in Meadows, via Ellis Island, 
some twenty years before. A year later he 
had married Stena Jensen, Gramma 
Cutter’s good, kind Stena, who had lived 
in the family for years. And now the 
Petersons’ daughter Opal, aged seven- 
teen, was working for Ed and Nell; and 
Efhe, one of Opal’s younger sisters, was 
Josephine’s close friend. Very demo- 
cratic, you see, were the Cutters. 

Rather lacking in originality was Effie. 
It was Josephine who supplied all the 
ideas for play. Effie was only the Friday 
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to Josephine’s Crusoe, the Celia to her 
Rosalind. There were times when Efhe’s 
stolidity dragged down on Josephine’s 
flights of fancy like sandbags on a balloon. 
But Efhe was a good listener, and in this 
she had ample opportunity to practice the 
art, for Josephine read out aloud to her a 
great deal, both compositions of her own 
and other eminent writers. Of late years 
Josephine had written long imaginative 
stories: “The Quest for the Golden 
Lily,” “The Fruit of the Whispering 
Tree,’ “The Prince and the Lovely 


Lady.” She loved juggling with words. 

“When words are put together right 
they’re just like singing,” she told Elhe. 
And she was right. It is like bathing in 
rippling water to work in the midst of 
singing words. And Effie, loving the 
stories almost as much as their author, 
was a most satisfying friend. 


ND then, behold, in the crisp fall of the 
year, into Josephine’s life breezed anew 
friend in the person of Miss Madeline 
Vance of Dale City, and Josephine 


erg 


Under the desk and into her hands Effie was thrusting a folded 


Josephine Encounters a Siren, by BEss STREETER ALDRICH 


welcomed her as the roses in May. She 
was Mrs. Brisbane’s niece, and she was 
many things that Effie was not: pretty, 
vivacious, sparkling. She played gay, 
noisy, syncopated pieces on the piano, 
beside which Josephine’s “Waterlil 
Waltz” and “March of the Brownies” 
sounded flat, insipid. She spoke slang 
phrases for which Josephine had to ask 
the meaning. She sang barbaric, unmu- 
sical things which Josephine had never 
heard. And Josephine was fascinated .. . 
“fell for her,’ the newcomer herself 
would have expressed it. Do not be harsh 
in your judgment of the little twelve- 
ear-old. Stronger-minded individuals 
ave been flattered into thinking the song 
of the siren was only for them. Who 
knows not Circe, daughter of the Sun? 

In the four weeks that Miss Vance 
honored Meadows with her presence she 
attended the town school. Although 
fourteen years of age, she was in Jose- 
phine’s and Effie’s classroom, for in spite 
of all her showy ways, her shallow little 
pate was a strangely dull one. 


The first Monday night after school the 
three girls walked home together. Made- 
line hung onto Josephine with barnacle- 
like adherence. 

“What kind of ancestors did you have?” 
she wanted to know. 

“Well, my grandfathers were both 
ioneers,” Josephine told her. “And 
way back their grandfathers fought for 

our country. My mother and all m 
aunts are Daughters of the Revolution.” 

“My people were all capitalists,” 
Madeline informed them; “very wealthy 
capitalists.” 


4 HAT’S that?” Effie 
“Capitalists?” 

“Oh, don’t you know, Effie?” Jose- 
phine enlightened her. “They work in 
the Capitol . . . make the laws and 
things.” 

“T think it’s nice to know your ances- 
tors were always wealthy pt high class. 
What did your grandfather do?” Made- 
line Seated araund at Effie. 

“He lived in Denmark,” Effe said. 


inquired. 


Piece of paper. “Read this one,” Effie was whispering; ‘‘it’s still better yet” 
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“He kept some cows and sold milk.” 
Then she added hastily, “He still lives 
there yet.” Sometimes Effie’s English 
showed redundancy. > i 

Madeline pinched Josephine’s arm and 
giggled into it. Effe, vaguely aware of 
the concealed mirth, added defensively, 
“Hes a nice old man. He come clear over 
here once to visit us, and he gave every 
single one of us a dollar.” 

Madeline had another half-hidden out- 
burst. Josephine wanted to run her arm 
through Efhe’s, too, but the spell of the 
siren was upon her and she refrained. Not 
once as they parted at the corner did 
Effie look back. She was no dog to lick 
your hand, was Effie Peterson. 

Immediately, Madeline’s pent-up laugh- 
ter burst forth on the Meadows air. It 
seemed very easy for Madeline to laugh. 
“Isn’t she killing? Imagine it! That old 
foreigner and his cows.” 

Josephine laughed also, a little dubious- 
ly—but she laughed. 

In the days that followed there -were 
some other things about the fascinating 
Madeline that were new 
to Josephine. ‘I don’t 
know why boys like 
me,” she confided petu- 
lantly.“But they just do. 
Three of them fought 
over me in Dale City.” 

“Oh, how terrible”? 
poecelinns sympathized. 

ut the petite little 
cause of the battle only 
laughed. ‘‘Oh...I 
don’t know as I’d call 
it terrible.” 

Another day Jose- 
phine politely offered 
to read some of her 
stories to the newcomer, 
to be met with, “Excuse 
me! I don’t like to 
read. It’s too poky. 
Of course,” she added, 
“TIl probably read more 
when I get older.” But, 
of course, she never 
would. So seldom do 
the Ethiopians change 
their skins or the Made- 
line Vances become 
bookworms. 


T THE end of the 
first week, the whole 
Cutter family being 
gathered in the living- 
room, Craig, with that 
delicate way of nine- 
year-olds, blurted out, 
aoe don’t play with 
fhe any more or even 
walk home with her. Effie 
feels bad, too; Heinie 
said so.” 

It was an unpropitious 
moment, and Josephine 
looked daggers at Craig. 

“If you’re neglectin 
Efhe, im disappointe 
in you, Josephine.” Her 
mother was genuinely 
disturbed at this turn 
in the daughter’s char- 
acter. “Whatever you 
do, don’t turn old friends 
aside. A great thinker 
has said: 


The American Magazine 


oer 


Dumb with pity, sympathetic to the last fiber of her being, Nell Cutter stroked 


her little daughter’s bowed head. 


“Those friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of 
steel.” - 


“ And the wisest of men said, ‘A friend 
loveth at all times, ?” Gramma added 
gently. 

“Well,” Josephine tossed her head in 
imitation of the bobbed and airy one of 
Miss Vance, “I think it’s awfully odd for 
me to run around with the sister of our— 
our servant.” 

It was like a high explosive in the peace- 
ful circle. “Servant? ... Opal Peterson? 
When did you get that idea in your head?” 
Nell was as exasperated as she was 
amazed. 

“Why, Josephine,” Gramma 


ues y put in, 
Stena is one of the best women—” 


“Well, Madeline says that her folks are 
wealthy capitalists and all too aristo- 
cratic to do that.” 


D TOOK a hand. “That Vance girl said 

that tomfool thing? By George, that 
makes me hot! Aristocratic capitalists! 
Listen to that, Nell. Chris Peterson’s 
worth a carload of fellows like that girl’s 
dad, the anemic, cigarette-smoking, 
tailor’s model. Good heavens! He still 
owes the drug store here a hundred and 
sixteen dollars for smokes—the dead 
beat! And here’s Chris Peterson for you 
—walked into Doc Rhodes’s office and 
says, ‘Doc, my bill’s forty-two dollars and 
a half, Here’s the two-and-a-half to-day, 
and I’ll pay you five a week for the next 
eight weeks. Doc’ll get it too, every 


She, too, had known her idols of clay 


cent, and a lot sooner than he could pry it 
out of that windjammer Vance. You tell 
that Vance girl— No, of course not,” Ed 
broke off, ashamed of his display of feel- 
ing. “Don’t tell her anything. Her 
uncle is one of my best clients and her 
aunt a friend of Mama’s. I wouldn’t hurt 
them for worlds. But if anything gets 
under my collar it’s snobbishness. You 
kids remember this, if you forget every- 
thing else I’ve ever told you: There’s no 
class but the class of decency, and no 
caste but the caste of respectability.” 

And this is where the unlooked-for 
twist in the mind of the little twelve-year- 
old came in. With her parents demo- 
cratic to their finger tips, she just went 

uietly ahead in her aristocratic pose. 

hildren are not (Continued on page 108) 


Don’t Be a Door Mat 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


DOOR mat is something to be 
walked on. When we say 
“Don’t be a door mat,” we 
mean that you are not to allow 
yourself to be walked on. 

Perhaps this is slang. Slang is fresh 
language. Grammatical speech is dried 
language. School-teachers will tell you 
that slang is a corruption of English. They 
are wrong. 
slang. All words were once bad boys, out- 
laws, forms of speech used by the lower 
classes. After a while they became respect- 
able and got into dictionaries. 

So we will use the rough expression, 
“ Don’t be a door mat,” because it is more 
vivid than to say, “ Don’t allow yourself to 
be imposed upon.” 

People take pride in their door-matness. 
Egotism is the cunningest of our vices. 

e can be as vain of our weakness as we 
are of our strength. There are people 

roud of their cleanliness, 
but there are other people 
just as proud of the fact 
that they never bathe. Some 
are proud of their truthful- 
ness, but there are others 
just as proud of their ar- 
tistic lying. 

Little Willie is proud of his 
regular attendance at Sab- 
bath-school, but Huck Finn 
is just as vain in his boast 
that he never attends. So 
one can be quite as self- 
complacent over being a 
martyr as he can over being 
a bully. 

The door mat is the pro- 
fessional martyr. Bert Les- 
ton Taylor, the father of all 
colyumnists, once made the 
crack that he thought that 
most martyrs got what was 
coming to them. 

I wish to lower no one’s 
respect for the ancient mar- 
tyrs, most of whom, indeed, 
were not door mats at all, 
but exceedingly self-asser- 
tive and vigorous; but I do 
wish to observe that within 
the circle of my observation 
most of the professional mar- 
tyrs I have met do more harm than good. 

I would not wantonly tread upon a 
worm, stick pins in a baby, or torment a 
canary bird. But I deliberately state that 
I would rather live with a tyrant, a rough- 
neck, or a cave-man than live with anyone, 
even a perfect lady, who constantly im- 
pressed upon me the fact that I was 
wounding her hourly and crucifying her 
daily by my actions, and yet she, knowing 
her duty, would try to bear up. Personally 
speaking, if I step on anyone’s toes I feel 
much more grateful to him if he gives me 
a dig and makes me get off than if he 
stands and endures it because of his high 
Christian character. 

The door mat is really a hypocrite. He 
is the worst kind because he 1s deceiving 
himself. He thinks he is self-sacrificing; 


English is a corruption of 


really, he is selfish. For he is not humiliat- 
ing himself primarily to give pleasure to 
others but for the secret satisfaction he 
gets out of it himself. He likes to think of 
himself as kind; really, he is cruel. It may 
do him good to have others wipe their 
feet on him, but think of the harm he is 
doing to the feet-wipers! 

He thinks he is enduring misery in order 
to make other people happy, when as a 
matter of fact he is indulging in a morbid 
sort of enjoyment, the unquestioned re- 
sult of which is to cause other people 
misery. 

Take, for example, the mistaken door- 
mat mother referred to in the box in the 
center of this page. 

What is she doing? Why, she is trying 
to be grand and noble so as to make Susy 
petty and mean; she is developing patience 
so that Susy may become an artist at im- 
patience. She is trying her best to be a 


The Mistaken “Door-Mat’’ 


Mother 


HE mistaken door-mat mother rubs 

off her finger nails on the washboard 
in order that Daughter Susy may play the 
piano and feed records to the phonograph. 
She ruins her eyes darning socks as she 
sits up till midnight to wait for Susy to 
come home from the jazz party. She is too 
busy baking and mending and slaving to 
read any books or improve her mind. So 
she slumps into ignorance in order that 
Susy may go to school and learn to be a 
lady. She gladly ruins her health, flattens 
her chest, wrinkles her skin, and invites 
tuberculosis, so that Susy’s cheeks may be 
rosy and her ankles trim. 


Christian so that Susy can be a high- 
powered heathen. That is what she is 
really doing, although of course she would 
not admit it. 

Mother is not bad. Bless her soul, she 
is an angel. The trouble is that she is 
ignorant. 

She does not know that it is self-dis- 
cipline and hard work, and not chocolate 
creams and silk underwear, that make 
happiness. She does not realize the dead- 
liness of self-indulgence. She does not 
understand that in planning for Susy’s 
idleness she is laying the deep founda- 
tions for Susy’s wretchedness, disillusion, 
and final collapse. 

She does not comprehend that in trying 
to doll Susy up so that she will catch a 
husband she is making her incapable of 


ever being the sort of wife that can make 
a husband happy. 

She loves her lammie so much that she 
is bound to ruin her. 

She verily thinks that she is doing God’s 
service. But is she? 

Is it God’s service to keep a child from 
useful work, when no other means besides 
work has ever been discovered since the 
foundation of the world to furnish the 
necessary underpinning for a life of happi- 
ness? 

It is as if she said, “Do let the little 
darling have the nice red candy,” knowing 
that the nice red candy is corrosive sub- 
limate; as if she said, ‘‘ Now, let the child 
play with the nice, pretty razor if she 
wants to,” knowing the child is likely to 
cut her throat; as if she said, “Don’t 
take the cunning little rattlesnake away 
from the baby. The darling baby is so 
fond of pretty rattlesnakes!” 

For as a matter of fact no 
greater harmcan be wrought 
upon a child than ‘to train 
it in thoughtlessness, selfish- 
ness, undiscipline, petu- 
lance, and dependence. 

I don’t: wish to be harsh, 
but it is time somebody 
took Mother in hand and 
gave her a dose of bitter 
medicine. So it needs to be 
stated that really the door 
mat is morally and intellec- 
tually lazy. She honestly 
wants Susy’s happiness; but 
she forgets that there is no 
way to render anyone hap- 
py except by thought and 
self-control. It is much 
easier for Mother to lie 
down and let Susy walk 
over her. It is a short and 
simple method, and abso- 
lutely wrong. 

It might be well for the 
door mat to ponder upon 
this statement of Philoso- 
pher John Dewey: 


To make others happy ex- 
cept through liberating their 
powers and engaging them in 
activities that enlarge the 
meaning of life, is to harm them 
and to indulge ourselves under cover of exer- 
cising a special virtue. 


You cannot give happiness to any per- 
son as you can hand him a packet of gum- 
drops. You cannot put happiness upon a 
child as you put a new dress on her. Hap- 
piness is a plant that grows in the child’s 
heart. “Paul may plant and Apollos 
water,” but the flower of happiness is not 
going to grow except as a development of 
the child’s own character. 

To pick up after Susy when she has 
littered up her room with her paper dolls 
may be a pleasure to Mother, but is doing 
Susy a positive wrong. For Susy is going 
to need order, self-dependence, and a 
sense of responsibility if she is going to be 
happy after a while, and the only way she 
can learn this is (Continued on page 129) 
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Our Business Is 
Furniture and Friends 


We sell the furniture, but we sell it to our friends—One branch of our 
staff does not sell any goods at all; its members are paid solely to 
make friends for the business—Some of the unusual things 
we do in this line, and how they have worked out 


An Interview with Charles H. Barker of Los Angeles 
As Reported by Helen Christine Bennett 


OR nearly forty years I have 

been in the home-furnishing busi- 

ness. In all those years some 

of the members of my family, 
i notably my brother, have been 
with me. And during all those years we 
have given the closest attention to studying 
people, their likes and dislikes. 

We have found out beyond a doubt that 
people like personal attention to their needs 
and problems. Whether 
it is a small matter ike the 
fitting of half a dozen win- 
dow shades, or a big one 
like the interior decoration 
of a home costing half a 
million dollars, people like 
to feel that the firm with 
which they are dealing is 
interested in them. More 
than any one thing, the in- 
terest we have taken in our 
customers accounts for the 
fact that ours is to-day one 
of the largest, if not the 
largest, home - furnishing 
businesses in the world. 

My father broke us into 
the business in a small store 
in Los Angeles, where one 
delivery wagon was suff- 
cient to send out all the 
goods sold. To-day the 
buildings we occupy con- 
tain eighteen acres of floor 
space. We employ over 
fourteen hundred people 
and have one hundred and 
seventeen delivery trucks. 
The business last year 
amounted to almost twelve 
million dollars. 

Until this year (when my 
brother died) my brother 
and I worked in partner- 
ship. Now his son and my 
sons and I form the family 
combination, We work 
together, as we always have. But the real 
power of the firm comes from all the peo- 
ple who work with us. When my brother 
was president he was always saying to 
our men: 

“Bring in your ideas to us, boys. We'd 
rather have a man with twenty ideas and 
have two of them work than have a man 
with one idea, even if that works well.” 

lt came to be understood that our doors 
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were always open; that anyone, man or 
woman, customer or employee, could see 
us at any time. And through those open 
doors come new ideas which we are con- 
stantly trying out. Any idea that will 
give us a new personal relation to our cus- 
tomers, any suggestion that will enable us 
to help them in their intimate personal 
home problems, receives a warm welcome. 

’Way back in our early days we found 


Babies as Customers 


S HE most important customer for us 
to get is a baby,” says Mr. Barker, 
“for they are customers for life if you get 
them started right. So our plans for mak- 
ing friends include babies as well as 
grown-ups. We begin by sending a note of 
congratulation to every father and mother 
in the city in time for the baby’s first 
birthday. We tell them that we have a 
silvercup with the baby’sname onit, if they 
will bring the baby to call. Most of the 
parents come, and we have a man waiting 
at the door to greet them—a man who 
loves babies. Birthdays being pretty well 
scattered, a few parents come every day 
through the whole year. 
baby’s birthday the parents usually buy 
something: a high chair, or a go-cart. 
Then we have the baby and its birthday 
on record for future announcements.” 


that when business was dull it paid to go 
out and get acquainted with people. If 
advertisements did not bring enough peo- 
ple to the store we went out after folks, 
dusting our clothes off carefully before we 
went! Our clothes were apt to be a bit 
dusty then, for among our ‘many duties 
we did janitor’s work. We went out; and 
pretty soon we found that when we did 
this and talked personally to a man and 


Since it is the 


his wife who were moving into a new house 
or planning to build a home, the wife was 
almost certain to come into the store with- 
in a short time after. 

Both the man and the woman liked to 
have us call, and looked upon us as of 
some importance. Ina hit-or-miss fashion 
we continued the practice until we moved 
to our present location which is in the 
heart of Los Angeles. 

That was a venturesome 
move for us: we felt that 
we had to do a million dol- 
lars’ worth of business the 
first year to justify it, and 
we needed more customers. 
So we set to work to extend 
our facilities for getting cus- 
tomers by personal atten- 
tion. 

We took a map of the 
city and divided it into dis- 
tricts. Then we assigned 
good men from our sales de- 
partments, men who under- 
stood furniture thoroughly, 
to each district. We gave 
them secure salaries and 
sent them out to make 
friends for us in the district 
assigned. Also a bonus was 
promised them for every 
person they brought or sent 
to the store. 

We hadn’t had those men 
at work a month before we 
knew we were always going 
to have them. To-day we 
have twenty-nine, each cov- 
ering a certain district and 
working there every busi- 
ness day of the year. .The 
sole job of these men is to 
make friends for us. We 
help them all we can. They 
report to the store three 
times a day, and we have 
ready for them any news 
that may be of use to them in their work, 
especially news concerning building per- 
mits, for a new house means new furni- 
ture. 

When a new house goes up one of our 
men keeps watching it. As soon as it is 
ready he measures the windows for shades 
and makes out an order for the number 
and sizes needed. When the man and his 
wife—the people who are to live there— 
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THE PRESENT FIRM OF “BARKER BROTHERS" 
The house-furnishing business conducted by this firm is said to be the largest in the world. 


hundred thousand customers. 
York. | 
his death last summer. 


Last year it had two 


It is located in Los Angeles, but ships goods even as far away as Florida and New 
When organized, it consisted of two brothers, W. A. and C. H. Barker. 
The present members of the firm are shown in the picture above. 


The former was president until 
From left to right 


they are: Erle P. Barker, manager of accounts and finance; C. H. Barker, president; Lawrence Barker, vice presi- 
dent; Clarence A. Barker, manager of merchandising. Lawrence Barker is the son of the former president; Erle P. 
and Clarence A. are sons of the present head of the business, which last year reached a total of twelve million dollars 


come to the house, he talks with them. At 
first, when trying out this direct fore- 
handed method, we rather thought people 
might not like it. But they did; they were 
surprised and amused to find out how 
much we knew of their plans; and usually 
we got the shade order. 

Each of these men representing us in a 
pees district did all the things my 

rother and I had done spasmodically. 
He went to see the young people who were 
about to be married—a new house to be 
furnished there; he looked up the new 
babies—T’ll talk about them later; he 
watched for the fires—for losses by fire 
mean that people are going to furnish a 
new place when they get the insurance; 
he watched the movings—for every move 
means some purchases, because things 
never do exactly fit and new ones have to 
be bought. 

When all this information came into the 
store we made out prospective customer 
cards, jotting down on them all the facts 
of each case. Then, when someone got 
ready to buy and agreed to call at the 
store, our man ’phoned in or himself 
brought the client. Brother and I were 
mar waiting at the front door to shake 
hands with her and bid her welcome. 
When she told us her name someone went 
at once to look over the card that con- 


cerned her and her furniture needs. And 
this man, who knew all about her, took 
her to the salesman. 

The firm members don’t stand at the 
door any more; but half a dozen men do 
stand there just to welcome people who 
come in. Visitors or customers—we have 
a lot of visitors who do not buy—they 
are all welcomed personally. Everybody 
likes it; a man or woman naturally feels of 
some importance after being greeted hos- 
pitably as a friend of the firm. They feel 
that their money, however small, is an 
asset to us, that their custom is worth our 
while. That is just what we want them to 
feel, because it is true. 


HEN a client comes to the store the 

man out in the district gets a bonus. 
Even if the client buys nothing the district 
man gets the same sum. For we say that if 
anyone comes in to buy and the sale is not 
made, it is the fault of the goods or the 
salesman and not of the man who has 
made a friend for us. 

Sometimes our district man makes a 
new friend by attending to a customer’s 
complaint. The customer is always 
pleased to have a firm representative call 
to look after a grievance. The call usuall 
counts far more than a letter would. 
People like to have things set right by 


someone who has actually seen just what 
is wrong. If our man inspects upholstery 
and finds that it has not given the service 
we believe it should, he tells the customer 
so, and the complainant finds real satis- 
faction in that. 

People who have accounts with us pay 
by check or call in person to pay cash. 
We do not send collectors. If a customer 
is back in his payments, our district man 
may call and talk things over. An ad- 
justment is usually possible, and the con- 
sideration shown keeps a friend for us. 
All this is part of our method of getting 
customers—get them in the first instance, 
keep them, and then get their friends for 
customers by giving personal attention to 
every detail that concerns them. 

Los Angeles has grown rapidly. Back 
in early times we used to slip circulars, in- 
viting people to come and visit the store, 
into all the newspapers and magazines 
which were sold aboard arriving trains. 
Then one day we borrowed a new idea: Up 
in San Francisco there was a furniture 
dealer who worked in conjunction with 
some of the real-estate agents. This man 
kept at his store a list of houses to rent, 
and he referred people interested in any 
house on the list ack to the agents. We 
thought we could open a rental office, get 
all the real-estate (Continued on page 140) » 


Stephen thought that he could make her over, rub down the rough 
edges once they were married, once he had her alone to himself 


“Write to him! Urge him to come back! Indeed, I won’t. I never 
urged a man to come back to me yet, and I don’t intend to begin” 


Stella Dallas 


The story of a great love 
By Olive Higgins Prouty 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. SIMONT 


Read This First to Refresh Your Memory 


HE story opens at a fashionable hotel at the seashore in New England, where Stella Dallas 

and her daughter Laurel are staying. Laurel is thirteen, a lovely girl, self-contained, observant 
—innocent and sophisticated at once. The mother is a vulgar woman, separated from her hus- 
band and devoted to her child. She takes the cheapest room in an expensive hotel, in order to 
have her daughter live among the rich and exclusive, who, however, pay little attention to her, 
although the child interests them 

Laurel goes to New York for her annual visit with her father, whom she adores, whose tastes 
in books, music, and pictures she accepts and makes her own. During a short absence of her 
father, Laurel is left for a weck with Mrs. Morrison, a charming widow with three boys, living 
on Long Island. Laurel has never seen such a home, and becomes very fond of Mrs. Morrison, 
to whom her father is attached. 

While Laurel is on this visit her mother goes to a cheap shore resort to save expenses. There 
she falls in with an old flame, a riding master, who is much with her. He had been a protégé of 
the fashionable folk in Milhampton, where Mrs. Dallas lives. Late one night when he takes her 
home he steps into the lodging house for a moment against her protest. Just then, however, a 
car happens to stop in the street for trifling repairs. The occupants, who are from Milhampton, 
recognize her. They see the man follow her in, The repairs quickly finished, they are away before 


he comes out again. 


In the present instalment the author goes back to the story of the rash and unhappy marriage 
of Stella and Stephen Dallas, the parents of Laurel. 


HE red cottage house where 

Stella had lived as a young girl, 

and until she married Stephen 

Dallas, was located in an out- 

lying district of Milhampton. 
The district was known as Cataract Vil- 
lage. The little settlement of houses was 
named after the Cataract Mills, and the 
mills were named after a fall of water hid- 
den inside them somewhere, over which 
they crouched like some great vampire 
and sucked the strength that made their 
wheels go ’round. 

Cataract Village was the home of the 
Cataract Mill employees. Stella’s father 
had worked in the mills ever since he was 
a boy. Stella was born in one of the ugly 
three-deckers, close to the mill gate. She 
was about ten years old when her father 
bought one of the little red cottage 
houses on the river bank. She had been 
proud of the cottage then, and proud of 
it, too, as she grew older. On each side of 
the little porch over the front door, every 
spring, for years, Stella planted morning 
glories and wild cü mber vine, which 
climbed a string trellis of her own making. 

The first time Stephen went to see 
Stella at the red cottage, she had trained 
her docile vines all over the picket fence 
that surrounded the little house, and 
shrouded the back porch with them; had 
shrouded with them, too, a lattıced sum- 
merhouse which stood in the side yard. 
Stella had copied the summerhouse, with 
much the same genius with which she cop- 
ied hats or dresses, from a summerhouse 


she had seen in a garden in Milhampton 
across the river. Stella’s summerhouse 
was made of plasterer’s laths painted 
white, and criss-crossed. The summer- 
house in the garden at Milhampton, de- 
signed by a landscape gardener, had been 
covered with Dorothy Perkins roses. But 
sunlight shining through the chinks of 
Stella’s morning glories and wild cucum- 
bers, was just as prettily dappled with 
shadows as sunshine shining through rose 
vines. At night the darkness was just as 
dense inside Stella’s summerhouse—a 
little denser, perhaps. Stella had been 
particular to plant her seeds thick. Inside 
Stella’s summerhouse there hung a 
Gloucester hammock. 


'THE first night Stephen called on Stella 
he had sat in the hammock alone, while 
Stella had curled herself up on the low 
step of the summerhouse, leaning her 
head against one of the upright posts, so 
that the searchlight moon could shine full 
upon her face, and her caller could ob- 
serve, from the darkness of the hammock, 
how pretty she was. 

She was pretty—she was very pretty in 
those days. But it was not Stella’s bright 
eyes and bright cheeks that Stephen Dallas 
thought about most, after that first call. 
It hadn’t been quite dark when he ar- 
rived. Before he was sure that the red 
cottage was the house where Stella lived, 
he had noticed the morning glories and 
the wild cucumber vines. 

When later, that first evening, he dis- 


covered that Stella had planted the vines 
herself, had built much of the summer- 
house, driven all the nails in the diamond 
latticework, done all the painting, it had 
set him to thinking. Out of a bundle of 
plasterer’s laths and a handful or two of 
common little seeds, she had created a 
charming spot. As he leaned back in the 
Gloucester hammock and gazed at Stella 
on the step below him, the simplicity of 
her setting, the absence from it of every- 
thing that required accumulated wealth 
to possess, had been soothing and com- 
forting to Stephen, suffering as he was— 
suffering as he had been for the past year 


and a half. 


TEPHEN was young then, barely twen- 

ty-three, but for eighteen months he had 
felt nothing but the resignation of old age 
and the bitterness of disappointed old age. 
It had never occurred to Stephen Dallas 
that disgrace, disaster, utter and complete 
ruin, could befall Aim. He had taken it 
for granted always that he would fulfill to 
a greater or less degree his expectations 
for himself, and his family’s and friends’ 
expectations for him, too. Whether as a 
doctor, or lawyer, or business man of 
ability, he didn’t know which, before he 
went East to school, but in some capacity 
he would fill a position of responsibility in 
his home city. It had always been under- 
stood that when Stephen’s education was 
completed, he would return to Redding- 
ton, where he had been born, where his 
father had been born, and continue to add 
honor to the family reputation. 

It was a reputation to be proud of. The 
Dallases were one of the most respected 
and honored families in the city. The 
Dallas house, built by Stephen’s grand- 
father, was quiet and unostentatious in ap- 
pearance, but solid, substantial—a big, 
square brick affair, painted dull brown. 
There was something so solid and sub- 
stantial about everything connected with 
the Dallases that people in Reddington 
supposed them to be infallible, as immune 
to panics and market fluctuations as an 
oak to the varying antics of the elements. 
This attitude of the people toward the 
Dallases was partly responsible for their 
ruin. Stephen’s father prized and treas- 
ured his reputation for indestructibility. 
To a man of his special brand of pride it 
was galling to allow his fellow citizens 
even to suspect that the roots of the oak 
tree were not as healthy as the proud and 
upstanding trunk signified. And so it was 
not until the great tree fell—was pulled 
over by its own weight, and lay sprawling 
on the ground, a mammoth and pitiful 
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The American Magazine 


When Stephen found Stella day after day coquettishly pouring tea for Alfred Munn, as he sat comfortably 


wreck, for every curious passer-by to gape 
at—that the decayed and rotten condition 
of the roots was discovered by the aston- 
ished public. 

When the brief telegram from home 
reached Stephen (he had completed his 
college course by this time and had nearly 
completed his post-graduate course in an 
Eastern university), he had decided to 
follow in his father’s steps and become a 
lawyer. The message gave no details, 
simply stated the fact of his father’s sud- 
den death and summoned him home im- 
mediately. 

It was not until he was within a few 
hours of Reddington that he learned of 


the manner of his father’s death. He read 
it ina Chicago paper. Stephen had bought 
the paper when he changed trains. 


IS father had committed suicide! He 

had locked himself up in his office 
down-town, one night, and shot himself 
with a revolver. 

“For a number of years,” the article 
added, “Mr. Stephen Dallas, who was a 
lawyer and one of Reddington’s most re- 
spected citizens, had acted as trustee for 
various estates, and sole legal and finan- 
cial adviser for a number of charitable 
institutions. It is feared that the various 
funds entrusted to him may have suf- 


fered, and an investigation of his affairs 
is now under way.” 

Stephen learned upon his arrival home 
that the fears hinted at in the papers were 
justified. His one desire was to escape, to 

et away from everybody and everything 
Tanlar as soon as possible, after the de- 
tails of burial were disposed of. He had 
no forgiveness, no charity, for his father. 
He told his mother and his elder sister 
Fanny that he wished they could dispose 
of the ruined thing his father had made of 
the Dallas reputation as easily as they 
could dispose of the ruined thing he had 
made of his body. But no, the reputation 
they must wear, tied ’round their necks 
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ensconced in one of the big Dallas arm chairs, it was more than irritation he felt. It was disgust—almost nausea 


for everybody to see, and stare at, and 
keep away from. Obliged as he was to 
bear his father’s name (why had his par- 
ents handicapped him thus?), he could 
never hope to succeed in any large way, 
he said; for who would ever trust a man 
with the name of Stephen Dallas? It 
spelled suicide and dishonor now. 

His mother tried, in a weak, feminine 
sort of way, Stephen thought, to excuse 
his father’s act. He had never let them 
even guess at home, she said, that the big 
house and all the servants, the stable full 
of expensive cars, and the proportionate 
demands in the way of clothes and enter- 
taining, and contributions to various 


charitable institutions, were eating into 
his capital—had been for years. 


UT why hadn’t he? What kindness 

had it been to them? It was beyond 
Stephen’s young comprehension that his 
father, like some weak, inexperienced 
bank clerk, could be tempted into “ bor- 
rowing” even a portion of the funds en- 
trusted to him. 

“Borrowing!” That is what his father’s 
friends and associates called it, when they 
talked to Stephen. They tried to soften 
the facts to him, these kind, old, pitying 
men, who felt sorry to look upon the de- 
struction of so young a man’s career, 


Stephen supposed. Well, there was one 
satisfaction. Thank heaven, his father 
hadn’t taken liberties with the legacies 
left to him and Fanny by their grand- 
father, nor touched the solid securities 
packed away years ago in his mother’s 
safe-deposit box. By scraping everything 
together, none of the estates which had 
been entrusted to his father need to suffer 
at all. The kind old men told Stephen 
that he and his mother and sister were 
under no obligation. Stephen was glad 
that his mother and Fanny felt just as he 
did—that the only thing for them to do 
was to wipe out his father’s dishonesty 
as far as possible. (Continued on page 66) 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


A Ten-Thousand-Dollar-a-Year Saleswoman 


RS. LOU D. WAGGONER is 
one of the few saleswomen in 
the United States with an 
income exceeding ten thou- 
sand dollars a year. What is 
more to the point, she has climbed to the 
select circle of topnotchers in one of the 
last fields where one would expect a woman 
to succeed—the selling of highly special- 
ized office equipment to big banks and 
industrial concerns. Last year her sales 
totaled one hundred thousand dollars. 

Four years ago Mrs. Waggoner was 
picked from a force of fifteen hundred 
trained salesmen to tackle the unique job 
of “clean-up man.” For three years she 
went from city to city, closing big bank 
deals, many of which had bafled the su- 
preme efforts of branch managers and 
their star salesmen. As a reward for her 
record-breaking work she was appointed 
branch sales mana- 
ger in one of the 
important New 
York City districts. 

A distinctly 
feminine type of 
‘woman is Mrs. 
Waggoner, with 
soft hazel - brown 
eyes and a clear, 
earnest voice. She 
does not conscious- 
ly capitalize her 
personality, how- 
ever. To make sales 
she depends on a 
thorough knowl- 
edge of her compli- 
cated products, and 
awillingnesstowork 
day and night for 
weeks at a time. 

Two years ago 
she was sent to a 
Michigan city 
where her company 
had been trying to 
sell a battery of its 
bookkeeping ma- 
chines to a well- 
known bank. She 
called at this insti- 
tution on a winter 
morning at eight- 
thirty, when only 
the day watchman 
and a receiving tell- 
er had put in an appearance. To the 
teller she explained that she wanted to 
investigate the bank’s bookkeeping sys- 
tem with a possible view of tr ing to make 
a sale. “I guess it’s all right,” he said, 
catching the infection of her smile and 
thinking that there could be no harm in 
humoring a young lady who would get up 
so early in the morning on business. 

Mrs. Waggoner, who has schooled her- 
self in every phase of bank-bookkeeping 
systems, found that there were features 
here that required special thought and 
work. Definite and convincing recom- 
mendations would have to be made to 
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overcome a lot of difficulties that would 
arise from the introduction of the equip- 
ment she hoped to sell. 

With the exception of a few minutes for 
lunch, she worked straight through the 
day until six o’clock at night and then 
spent a long evening in the analysis of her 
data. The next day she repeated her pro- 
pram, except that she had her lunch 

rought into the bank to save precious 
time, and by midnight she had prepared 
a clear and complete series of recommen- 
dations for the reshaping of the institu- 
tion’s entire system of keeping books. 

On the following morning a sample ma- 
chine was delivered to the bank, where 
Mrs. Waggoner met the officers and four 
of the directors by appointment. She 
demonstrated her equipment, outlined her 
program, and spent two hours replying to 
every question and objection that her 


Mrs. Lou D. Waggoner is one of the most successful saleswomen in the 
United States. ‘‘Selling,’’ she says, ‘‘is the toughest kind of hard work, 
and never becomes a soft snap, not even when you get the hang of it.” 
Read in the accompanying article of the ambition and ceaseless 
effort that have helped her win her place among the topnotchers 


audience could think of. At the end of the 
two hours the president signed an order 
for four machines, costing about four 
thousand dollars. 

With her two days and nights of tireless 
effort recompensed by the thrill of a 
closed contract, Mrs. Waggoner called the 
Detroit office of her company on the tele- 
phone and notified it of the sale After 
congratulating her, the manager asked her 
to leave immediately for another city, 
twelve miles distant, where a battery of 
machines and a set of new ledger equip- 
ment had just been delivered at the na- 
tional bank, whose officers were anxious 


to have the installation made as soon as 
possible. The installation included all 
the changes that become necessary when 
ledgers are posted by machines instead of 
by pen and ink. 

Arriving at the bank, where three book- 
keepers had been instructed to stay on the 
job that night until the new system was 
primed to function perfectly, Mrs. Wag- 
goner was joined by one of her company’s 
salesmen. Together they pitched into the 
work, ed by the bookkeepers. It 
was necessary to work at top speed and 
yet with the utmost care. By six o’clock 
at night the installation was well under 
way. A hurried lunch was eaten and the 
labor then resumed. When the watch- 
man brought in sandwiches at midnight 
the end of the job was in sight. At three 
o’clock in the morning the last ledger card 
was headed up and all the computations 
completed. In those 
hoursof terrific pres- 
sure some highly 
important changes 
had been made in 
the bookkeepin 
system of a ban 
that ranks high in 
Michigan finance. 

Mrs. Waggoner 
and the salesman 
bade the watchman 
good night and 
stepped out into a 
drivingwintersnow- 
storm that nearly 
swept the slender 
saleswoman from 
her feet. It was 
necessary to catch 
the interurban car 
for Detroit, where 
she had an impor- 
tant engagement at 
ten o’clock in the 
forenoon. 

By this time they 
were getting hun- 
gry again. Luck 
was against them, 
however. Not a 
single restaurant 
was open! For a 
quarter of an hour, 
a half hour, an 
hour, they stood 
there in the snow 
and bitter cold. The storm had disar- 
ranged the trolley schedule. Finally, at 
five-thirty in the morning, the car ap- 
peared. Worn out by the exposure and 
the tremendous strain, Mrs. Waggoner 
had just strength enough to climb aboard 
and drop into one of the stiff cane-backed 
seats—where she promptly went to sleep. 

Four hours and a half later she kept her 
business engagement—which resulted in a 
difficult sale to a Griswold Street bank! 

“I often wonder,” Mrs. Waggoner re- 
marked to me, in a recent chat, “if the 
scores of women, young and old, married 
and single, who come to me every year for 


advice about their chances of success as 
sales people, would be willing to pay the 
price that I have paid? Would they be 
willing to work—work—work—and spend 
their unoccupied hours in learning every- 
thing there was to be known about their 
own products and those of their competi- 
tors? Some of them might; many of 
them, I know, would not. 

“T have no sympathy for people who 
think that selling ‘must be a snap when 
you get the hang of it.’ They talk as if it 
were a trapeze performance, instead of the 
toughest kind of labor. But to any seri- 
ous-minded woman, who is willing to pay 
an honest price for an honest reward, I 
can hold out all the hope in the world. 

“A woman of equally good personality, 
who will work as hard and as Aien ie 
as a man, should hold her own with him in 
almost any branch of selling. Indeed, she 
has one marked advantage over him—an 
advantage that any salesman will appre- 
ciate. She is almost never denied an inter- 
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view. Even those executives who inva- 
riably are ‘too busy’ to see salesmen will 
give a woman an audience. Whether they 
are prompted by curiosity or masculine 
courtesy I cannot say, but I do know that 
I have never yet been denied the oppor- 
tunity to state my case. 

“Once a woman has gained the inter- 
view, however, her advantage vanishes. 
Then she must talk straight from the 
shoulder, show a complete and convincing 
knowledge of her products, and close her 
contracts through exactly the same meth- 
ods that a man uses. 

“I do not mean by this that she should 
affect ‘mannish’ ways. Most business 
men have the same contempt for a ‘man- 
nish’ woman that all people have for a 
‘sissy.’ But in preserving her femininity, 
she must not try to trade on it. Nothing 
is more certain to excite suspicion and 
prevent the closing of a sale.” 

Mrs. Waggoner’s penchant for business 
was manifested at an early age. Born in 
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the village of Olney, Illinois, in 1890, she 
earned a musical education while still a 
small girl by getting up at four o’clock in 
the morning through the berry season and 
picking berries at one cent a box. 
Marrying at sixteen, she moved to Los 
Angele A few months of placid and 
heltered home-making failed to furnish 
enough of an outlet for her restless ener- 
gies. For a while she worked as an “ex- 
tra” with one of D. W. Griffith’s pioneer 
motion picture enterprises. Yielding to 
the objections of her relatives, she gave 
up this work, but shortly afterward she 
entered a school operated by the company 
in which she is now employed. Her orig- 
inal plan was to learn how to operate a 
calculating machine and then take an 
office job. She showed such skill and am- 
bition, however, that the company de- 
cided to employ her as a demonstrator at 
twenty-five dollars a week. From this 
she graduated into sales work and began 
smashing records. MERLE CROWELL 


This Boy Edits a Magazine for Grown-Ups 


HIRTEEN - YEAR - OLD John 

Milton Heins, of Ridgefield Park, 

New Jersey, is the youngest edi- 

tor in the world of a real maga- 

zine for adults. “The American 
Amateur,” Johnny’s magazine, circulates 
almost entirely among grown-ups. Its 
articles, aside from those by the editor 
himself, are all by older people. 

Johnny is a member of the National 
Amateur Press Association, an organization 
of people who are interested in writing 
as a hobby and who issue a number of 
small privately circulated magazines. The 
association was originally founded in 1876, 
and its membership was mostly 
among young people, many of 
them not much older than John- 
ny. One of the most active mem- 
bers in those days was Johnny’s 
father. However, as these 
youngsters grew older, they 
found they could not break away 
from their hobby. So now, the 
oldest member of the association 
doesn’t dare tell his age, and the 
youngest is Johnny, who is re- 
garded with pride as the infant 
prodigy and mascot of the asso- 
ciation. 

Johnny became a member at 
the age of eleven, and at once 
began publishing a small paper. 
Its title was “Arrows Junior,” 
his father having published “Ar- 
rows” a generation before. The 
paper became almost at once one 
of the most popular in the asso- 
ciation, for Johnny can write, 
and his fresh open outlook on 
things is refreshing. He be- 
lieves in writing what he thinks, 
and his writings are a good ex- 
ample of the free and untram- 
meled press. 

One day, a friend of Johnny’s 
father was bewailing the fact 
that, owing to the press of his 
business affairs, he was no longer 
able to bring out a magazine of 
his own. 

“T’ll let you write for mine,” 
said Johnny. 


“PIL tell you what,” said his father’s 
friend, struck by an idea. “Why don’t 
you put out a cooperative paper to which 
all of us who haven’t the time to get out 
magazines of our own can contribute now 
and then? We’ll pay you so much a page 
for the space we use, and you can in that 
way pay for the cost of publishing your 


. paper.” 


The idea seemed good to Johnny, and 
after thinking it over he announced “The 
American Amateur, a coOperative maga- 
zine published for the advancement of 
Amateur Journalism in the United States. 

He set a price per page for contributions, 


John Milton Heins, thirteen years old, is the 
youngest known editor of a magazine for adults. 
His publication is called ‘The American Ama- 
teur.” Besides being editor and publisher, Johnny 
is type setter, proof reader, binder, and mail clerk 


thus becoming the only editor in the world 
who is paid by his contributors instead of 
having to pay them, and waited tosee if his 
friends would be interested in the scheme. 

The first number of “The American 
Amateur” soon appeared. It was received 
with delighted surprise by his friends and 
fellow members, who had seen many 
coOperative magazines attempted in the 
past, all of which had failed. Numerous 
letters of congratulation came to him from 
all over this country, and even from 
England and Australia, where stray copies 
of the magazine found their way. 

Johnny immediately got busy on the 
second issue of his new magazine, 
which was received as enthusias- 
tically as the first. And now he 
has published it regularly every 
other month for a period of more 
than two years. Thus, he has 
put out more than twelve 
numbers, each edition amount- 
ing to seven hundred and fifty 
copies or more. In size the 
“Amateur” ranges from fifteen to 
twenty seven-by-nine pages. The 
price paid by each contributor 
who takes a page is two dollars. 
The circulation is growing. 

“A good many people ask me 
if I make any money out of my 
venture,” said Johnny “and I 
find the question hard to answer. 
It is all in the way you look at 
it. I do all the editing, type- 
setting, proof-reading, press 
work, binding, and mailing, after 
school and on Saturdays. My 
only cost, of course, is for 
materials and postage. What is 
my time worth—if anything? 
It’s worth a lot more than the 
‘I am broke’ feeling I usually 
carry around with me. But if I 
am sometimes ‘broke’ I am glad 
to be able to say I owe no one, 
though some people owe me. 
Some people have been good 
enough to say I was getting 
something out of my publish- 
ing venture that money couldn’t 
buy.” JOSEPH THALHEIMER, JR. 


A Famous Amateur Photographer 


EE MOORHOUSE, of Pendleton, 
Oregon, is an amateur photog- 
rapher, yet there are very few 
countries in the civilized world 
where his work is not known. 

His best known photographs are those of 
the famous Cayuse twins, Tox-e-lox and 
A-lom-pun, great-grandnieces of Chief 
sil pe the Nez Percé warrior, who were 

orn on How-tim-e-ne Creek in Umatilla 
County, Oregon. = f 

From time immemorial, tribal law 
among the Umatillas has. decreed that 
when twins are born they must be killed. 
The parents of the Cayuse twins, Ha-hots- 
mox - mox (Yellow Grizzly 
Bear) and Him - ye - an = hi-hi 
(White Fawn) had always been 
firm believers in the tribal law 
till the coming of the twins to 
their tepee. — Si-ah-sum, the 
chief, declared that the ancient 
law of the tribe must be en- 
forced. The father of the 
twins persuaded the chief to 
call a council to decide. 

At this council the father of 
the twins told how, while hunt- 
ing deer in the mountains, he 
had lain down to sleep and had 
had a dream in which he had 
been told that twin girls would 
be born to the tribe, and that 
if they were spared it would 


Tox-e-lox and A-lom- 
pun, the Cayuse 
twins,seemedto 
know they were 
breaking a tradition 
of their tribe in hav- 
ing their pictures 
taken, but the ordeal 
was inevitable, as 
their mother had 
been persuaded no 
harm would come of 
it. If you study the 
pictureintently 
you'll soon begin to 
think you can under- 
stand just what the 
little savages are say- 
ing. You'll get the 
tune if not the words. 
Baby language is 
alike, the world over 
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mean great good fortune to their nation. 
The pros and cons of the case were care- 
fully argued, and it was finally decided 
that the twins should live. 

The Umatilla Indians, like all other 
Indians, are superstitious about having 
their photographs taken; but the mother 
of the twins was persuaded that no harm 
would come of it so she allowed Major 
Moorhouse to take their pictures. 

There are few people who know the 
Indians .of the West, so well as Major 
Moorhouse. He has taken more than ten 


thousand photographs of Indians during 
the past twenty years. He has also taken 


Major Lee Moorhouse (above) is a 
famous Indian hunter, who for 
twenty-five years has been making 
pictures of Indians and of historic 
spots in the Northwest. To-day his 
collection includes many thousands 
of negatives invaluable to future 
historians. To the left is a study 
Major Moorhouse made of Joaquin 
Miller, the poet-naturalist. The 
picture to the right shows an In- 
dian girl, Sac-a-pa-we-ai, noted for 
her grace and beauty 


photographs of the Custer battlefield, of 


the site of the Whitman massacre, of 
Memaloose Island, in the Columbia 
River, where for uncounted centuries the 
Indians have buried their dead. In his 
collection of negatives, which is probably 
the most extensive in the Pacific North- 
west, he has pictures of all of the historic 
blockhouses built during the days of the 
early Indian wars. 

Major Lee Moorhouse was born at Red 
Rock, Iowa, February 28th, 1850. “My 
experiences with the Indians started when 
I was three years old,” said Major Moor- 
house. “While I was still a baby in arms, 
: my parents moved to where the 
Pawnees and the Shawnees 
made their home. One day 
while my father was out in the 
feld breaking the sod I toddled 
out of doors and wandered off 
to see the world. Several 
hours later a neighbor casually 
remarked to my father that he 
had seen an Indian pick me up 
a couple of miles down the 
trail. My father hastily gath- 
ered together a few of the neigh- 
bors and they started in search 
of me. They found me at the 
Indian camp and well pleased 
with my surroundings. I put 
up a vigorous protest on hav- 
ing togo home.” FRED LOCKLEY 


Now then, after the 
ordeal, the twins de- 
cide it wasn’t as bad 
as they had expected, 
but they are still in- 
clined to be a little 
severe with the pho- 
tographer. These 
pictures of the Ca- 
yuse couplet are 
among the most fa- 
mous in Major Moor- 
house’s collection, 
and they are known 
in almost every civil- 
ized land. Read in the 
accompanying article 
how the twins nar- 
rowly escaped being 
put to death, as re- 
quired by the law of 
their tribe 
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GREAT FOR BREAKFAST—GOOD, HOT SOUP mum 


The wish we wish is a great big dish 
Of Campbell's and a spoon, 

Then a mighty thump and a long, long jump 
And we'll sail right over the moon. 


1i oo JOSEPH GaMpBELL COMPANY aft 
CAMDEN, N.J., U-S.A- 


One jump ahead! 
It’s health that keeps you there. When Campbell's 


Tomato Soup sends up its fragrant invitation and your 
appetite revives and spoonful after spoonful freshens 
and delights you,—then pleasure and health go hand 
in hand. Soup strengthens appetite and digestion— 
increases nourishment. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


is Nature’s own tonic—the pure, stimulating juices and 
the rich “meat” of luscious Jersey tomatoes, strained 
free of skin, seeds and fibre to a velvet-smooth puree. 
There is the flavor and nutriment of fine butter, 
also, and the most delicate of spicing. The recipe is 
exclusively ours. But the sheer enjoyment is yours! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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That yearly feminine prob- 
lem—what shall I give him 
for Christmas? A box of 
White Owls is a sure way to 
win appreciation for your 
gift and respect for your 
judgment. 


Box of 50—$3.60 


The American Magazine 


One Christmas gift 
certain of hearty ap- 
proval—a box of his 
favorite cigars. White 
Owls are America’s 
most popular cigars. 
And the reason is 
obvious. White Owl 
quality at White Owl 
price. 
Bererak Char Cò, 
NATIONAL BRANDS 
NEW YORK CITY 


“Wherever you go havea 


White Owl 
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INVINCIBLES, 15c straight, Box of 25—$3.50 
(foil wrapped) 


PERFECTOS, 2 for 25c, Box of 50—$6.00 
STAPLES, 10c straight, Box of 50—$4.75 


Meh’ burna Cigar 
4s Full Havana Filled 


Geneak Char Corres 
l ? NATIFONAL BRANDS 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Stephen was glad, too, that his mother 
and Fanny agreed with him that it would 
be unbearable to continue to live in Red- 
dington. As soon as the big brown house 
and the automobiles and the servants 
were disposed of, they would disappear as 
quietly as possible. Fanny and his mother 
would go to Chicago and conceal them- 
selves there as best they could. There 
would be little for them to live on. Only 
the insurance policy. Stephen would, of 
course, get a job somewhere as soon as he 
could. Oh, no, he wouldn’t finish at the 
law school! He couldn’t afford the time. 
He never wanted to see the law school 
again! He never wanted to see anything 
again, or anybody, that recalled to him 
the old bright hopes and ambitions, he 
said. 

“Oh, no, least of all Helen Dane,” he 
shuddered, retorting to his mother’s timid 
reminder that Helen had sent her card to 
him with a message written on it, to come 
and see her. 

Stephen was thankful that there had 
never been anything serious between him 
and Helen. ‘There might have been. It 
had seemed last summer as if there proba- 
bly would have been, but not now—nerer 
now! There was no girl in Reddington, 
no girl anywhere, whom he would ever 
ask to bear the name of Dallas. 

Stephen first heard of the Cataract 
Mills in Milhampton, Massachusetts, 
through an advertisement in a paper. He 
answered the advertisement. e had 
never been to Milhampton. He had no 
friends, no acquaintances there, that he 
knew of. It was well removed from Red- 
dington. It would serve his purpose as 
well as any other place in the United 
States; his mother begged him not to put 
the ocean between himself ard her, when 
he had mentioned Australia or South 
America. 


EON his arrival in Milhampton, Ste- 
phen hunted up a boarding-house in 
Cataract Village close to the mills, and hired 
a room. He worked hard for his eighteen 
dollars a week. There was little joy in his 
work. Even the raise in his position and 
salary at the end of the first three months 
gave him no thrill. What was the use of 
his rising in the world? Wasn’t oblivion 
what he desired more than anything else? 
Success, too many raises, would mean 
exposure finally, opening up the old wound 
again. Stephen had suffered enough for 
a while. 

Stephen believed he would suffer always; 
but he didn’t take into consideration 
his youth. There is something about 
twenty-three that struggles and fights all 
by itself—never mind how indifferent the 
soul, how sick the body—and accom- 
plishes its purposes and designs in spite 
of handicaps. The same month that Ste- 
phen’s mother’s age came to her rescue, 
Stephen’s youth came to Ais. Early in 
September, before a year had passed 
since the Dallas oak had fallen, death de- 
livered Mrs. Dallas from her suffering. 
It was two or three weeks before his 
mother died that Stephen met Stella. 

He met her at a “church sociable” in 


Stella Dallas 


(Continued from page 50) 


the vestry of the Congregational Church 
in Cataract Village. He had gone to the 
church sociable with the shipping clerk 
at the mills, who had told him, with a 
wink, that he had met some “peaches” 
there at the last “shindy,” and invited 
him to come along. Stephen had never 
in his life before passed a whole year prac- 
tically void of feminine society. 

It so happened that the night before the 
shipping clerk invited Stephen to the 
church sociable, Stephen had drifted into 
a musical show down-town. The musical 
show started him to thinking about Helen 
Dane. 

All the way back to Mrs. Bean’s lodg- 
ing-house he had dwelt upon Helen’s love- 
liness, longed, as he didn’t suppose he 
could ever long again, for an hour with 
her. A wave of despair had swept over 
him. Helen Dane was miles away, bar- 
riered and forbidden now. 


GTEETEN had fallen to sleep in his 
bare, bleak bedroom very miserable and 
unhappy. But in reality his state of mind 
was healthier, more normal than it had 
been since his father had died, and that 
night Stephen’s youth danced a little de- 
lighted jig of triumph on the dingy pillow 
case beside him as he slept. 

Stella Martin was an acknowledged 
belle in Cataract Village. Her lips were 
cherry-red, her cheeks peach-blossom 
pink, and without paint and powder in 
those days. She had, too, as her girl 
friends expressed it, “‘stacks of style.” 
Stella Martin could drape a straight piece 
of cloth about her hips and shoulders and 
it would assume fashionable lines all by 
itself! She far outshone the other young 
girls in Cataract Village. She was far 
better educated’ than the other girls. 
Stella had gone all the way through the 
high school, and graduated in a white 
dress with ruffles. When Stephen met 
Stella she was completing a course at the 
state normal school on the other side of 
the river. 

Not that Stella meant to make teach- 
ing a life work! By no means! But it 
happened that next to the state normal 
school was located a technical school for 
young men. Stella had learned that stu- 
dents at the two institutions of learning 
sometimes made friendships that led to 
an interchange of ceremonies that sounded 
attractive to her. 

Stella was ambitious. She couldn’t help 
but see she was different from the girl 
friends of her childhood. Most of them 
were content to take a job in the weaving- 
rooms at the mills as soon as they had 
finished the ninth grade or a year or two 
in high school; or else to marry some raw, 
half-awake young man from the mills, and 
live in one of the Cataract Village three- 
deckers, and have children, and children, 
and children! Not Stella, however! 
Nothing like that for Stella Martin! 

There was a little brown spot on Stella’s 
neck. It showed when she wore summer 
dresses cut in a low V in front. She was 
on the point of having it removed, when 
a certain old woman, a sort of half-witch, 
told her it was a sign that some day she 


would make a brilliant marriage. So 
Stella kept her little brown spot, and 
though she laughed and flirted with almost 
every young man who admired her, she 
had no notion of marrying in a hurry. 

Stella had a streak of common sense in 
her, and she didn’t leave it entirely to the 
magic power of the brown spot upon her 
neck to bring about the brilliant marriage. 
After provicing herself with a few possible 
candidates for the marriage, the enter- 
prising Stella spent long laborious hours 
making the yard surrounding the red cot- 
tage attractive with morning-glory vines 
and wild cucumber, and built herself a 
little temple that was very becoming to 
her type of beauty; and when the young 
men from the technical school came in 
their clean collars and dark suits, with 
beautiful creases down the fronts of their 
trouser legs, to call on Miss Martin, she 
usually chanced to be sitting in her little 
shrine. Therefore, during the spring and 
summer and early fall, these young men 
seldom caught a glimpse of her mother in 
the ugly mouse-colored wrapper and flat 
shoes shuffling about in the kitchen, wash- 
ing dishes, or mixing bread. They never 
had a chance to discover that the red cot- 
tage lacked a dining-room. Later, after 
Stella’s charms had worked their blinding 
enchantment, it was her theory that the 
skeletons inside the house were less to be 
feared. 


"THE first night that Stephen Dallas 
went to see Stella she’ exerted herself 
more than usual in behalf of her caller, for 
though he was one of the usually spurned 
Cataract Mill employees she was aware 
that he was as far ahead of the technical 
school students of her acquaintance, as to 
requirements for a brilliant marriage, as 
the technical-school students were far 
ahead of the Cataract Village young men. 

Stella had an eye for details. This Mr. 
Dallas, she observed, wasn’t too spick-and- 
span. He didn’t look as if he had just 
stepped out of the barber’s shop around 
the corner, and he didn’t smell so. His 
cheeks didn’t shine. His collars didn’t 
shine, and his clothes seemed to have been 
worn by him long enough to fall naturally 
into Ais lines, instead of retaining those of 
a wax dummy’s in a gentlemen’s furnish- 
ing shop. When he leaned forward, his 
waistcoat (but Stella called it vest) clung 
to him, instead of sticking out and making 
curves and caverns in which glimpses of 
lining and suspenders could be seen; and 
straight across the vest, rather low down, 
where it wrinkles a little (just where it 
ought to wrinkle when a man leans for- 
ward), Stella observed the slender watch 
chain made of gold and platinum shafts, 
linked together. 

She observed, too, Mr. Dallas’s hand- 
kerchief. He had pulled it out of his 
pocket and offered it to her to sit on when 
she insisted upon occupying the low step 
of the summerhouse. She had taken it 
from him just to feel of it. It was made of 
finest linen. It had a narrow hand-hem- 
stitched edge, and hand-embroidered let- 
ters in the corner. 


“What does S stand for, Mr. Dallas?” 
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Donge BROTHERS 


BUSINESS COUPE 


To know how the car is built is to recognize its excep- 
tional fitness for years of hard work. 


The body is rugged in a new and special sense. Every 
pillar and rib and panel is steel. All parts and sections 
are welded together into one sturdy unit. 


There are no bolts or screws to get loose—nothing to 
shrink or warp or rattle. The windows fit snugly in 
their steel frames. The doors snap neatly shut. Unvary- 
ing accuracy and precision are attained throughout. 


Because there is no wood to char, the body is enameled 
in an oven under intense heat, resulting in a hard, 
durable finish that retains its lustre for years. 


The non-rumble top and rear quarters are done in 
fabric after the current fashion, and heighten noticeably 
the smartness and grace of the body lines. 


Cord tires were selected as standard equipment for 
the same reason that the seat is upholstered in genuine 
leather. Every detail has been determined on a basis 
of comfort and service. 


The price is $980 f. o. b. Detroit 
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Stella had asked with the tme-worn coy- 
ness of her sex when first touching upon 
so intimate a subject as first names. 

“Stephen,” Stephen had replied shortly, 
from the Gloucester hammock. 

“Stephen, Stephen,” Stella had re- 
peated two or three times—in a dainty 
sort of experimental fashion, as if she 
were tasting some new kind of candy. 
“Stephen.” Then, “Irs nice. I like it,” 
she exclaimed, and glanced up at Stephen 
from under her long lashes. 

“Really? Do you?” Stephen had 
laughed, just a little disconcerted. 

Stella liked the way he said, “really,” 
and, “Do you?” and later, “delightful,” 
and “‘int’risting.” He spoke like an actor 
on the stage, she thought. 

When Stella discovered that her caller 
was a college graduate, and a college grad- 
uate from the same university which 
Harold Miller and Spencer Chisholm had 
attended, as well as a half-dozen other 
young Milhampton blue-bloods who lived 
on the other side of the river, and whom 
Stella knew by sight and reputation and 
by their fine houses on upper Webster 
Street, she was aware that this Mr. Dallas 
was the biggest opportunity she had ever 
had. 

You might have thought she would 
have been a little awed, hue Stella had 
confidence in her personal charms. Ex- 
perience had convinced her that the same 
upward glances, intimacies, reservations, 
shynesses, koldnesses, what-not, were at- 
tractive to the genus “ young man,” what- 
ever his species. When Stephen Dallas 
bade Stella good night that first night, he 
had held her willing hand a moment longer 
than is conventional, and asked if he 
could come again. 

Later, when Stella went to bed, she 
tipped the little high square mirror on her 
bureau well forward, and gazing up into 
it at her bare, fair expanse of gleaming 
neck and shoulders, she placed her fore- 
finger on the little brown beauty-spot and 
pressed it gently. 

“I wonder,” she whispered. 


HE distance between Mrs. Bean’s 

boarding-house and the little red cot- 
tage was only a quarter of a mile. It took 
Stephen less than ten minutes to walk it. 
Mrs. Bean’s boarding-house was an im- 
possible place in which to spend the eve- 
ning. The walks around and about the 
boarding-house had come to seem impos- 
sible, too. So, also, had the bare white- 
lighted, white-walled reading-room at the 
Milhampton Public Library. 

Ever since Stephen had come to Mil- 
hampton, up to the time he met Stella, 
each night when he finished his supper in 
the boarding-house dining-room, he was 
faced with the problem of killing two and 
a half hours somehow till a civilized hour 
for sleep arrived. But after he met Stella 
and found the straight, easy way that led 
to the red cottage there was no more the 
problem as to how to spend his evenings— 
at least as to how he wanted to spend 
them. 

If Stephen’s mother hadn’t died just 
when she did, and if, on top of that, Ste- 
phen’s sister Fanny hadn’t received, in 
reply to an application she had made to 
teach in a girls’ boarding-school in Japan, 
summons to sail immediately, Stephen’s 
infatuation would probably have burned 
itself out before he was in condition to 
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consider additional financial burdens of 


any sort. Suddenly Stephen found him- 
self free and unfettered. There was no 
more need to send weekly checks to 
Chicago. There was no more need to send 
letters there, or to go there from time to 
time himself. Stephen was entirely cut 
off from his old associations. His laboring 
boat had lost even its dragging anchor, 


` and was touching the shores of a country 


on the other side of the earth. 


GTEPHEN married Stella in January, 
four months after he first saw her. He 
thought he loved her. Most sincerely he 
thought he loved her. He desired to be 
with her—ternbly, — terrifyingly—more 
than he had ever desired to be with any 
girl. Moreover, he felt very tenderly 
toward her. He was aware of her limita- 
tions, of her little crudities; but what if 
she did make a few mistakes in grammar, 
a few mistakes in taste occasionally; she 
was wonderfully sweet-tempered, always 
amiable, always gay, as easily pleased as 
a child, as easily guided. 

Stephen thought that he could make her 
over, rub down the rough edges once they 
were married, once he had her alone to him- 
self. Alone, to himself! Blinding possibility! 
Well, well, he must use his head, too. 

Of course she was different from the 
girls he used to know. But he was differ- 
ent from the man he used to be. He 
needed somebody different. Stephen did 
not want a girl to step down to him. Ste- 
phen did not want pity from the girl he 
married. Stella was not stepping down to 
him. Stella did not pity him. 

When he had first told her about his 
father she had said, lightly, laughingly, 
“Mercy, I don’t care what your father 
did, Stephen, nor your great-grandfather, 
either.” Then with disarming honesty, 
“Gracious, you’d never have looked at 
poor me, unless something had knocked 
you off your high horse!” 

No girl who belonged to Stephen’s for- 
mer existence would look upon a hundred 
and fifty dollars a month as a fortune. 
(Stephen had had several raises.) Stella 


.did. Nor upon five rooms and a bath in 
an apartment house in the upper Webster 


Street district in Milhampton as a palace. 
Stella did. Nor upon himself, dethroned, 
cast out, and disgraced, as still a prince. 
Stella did. 

For the first year of their married life 
together Stephen experienced no crude 
and sudden awakening. There were sur- 
prises for him, gentle shocks almost every 
day for the first few months. Surprising 
how little education a girl can absorb and 
go through a- high school and two years 
of normal school besides. Why, Stella 
didn’t know Thackeray from George Eliot. 

“Oh, I suppose I learned about those 
old fellows once, but you know how things 
of that sort slip in and out, unless they’re 
dinged in everlastingly.” 

She didn’t show the slightest interest in 
his precious resurrected library, except to 
change his careful arrangement of the 
books, one day, so that all the bindings of 
one color should be grouped together, 
irrespective of subject. 

One evening when Stephen started to 
read out loud to her from one of his favor- 
ite authors she told him good-naturedly 
for goodness’ sake not to spout any more 
of that dead, old-fashioned high-brow 


_ stuff to her. It got her fidgety. 


She had no love at all for music. A 
violin made her want to scream. It was 
so squeaky, like filing finger nails with a 
steel file, she thought. But of course if 
musical concerts, Kneisel quartets, and 
the like, were “the thing,” she was game 
for them. But, really, a good vaudeville 
show (‘‘movies” were then in their in- 
fancy) was much more entertaining. And 
a good play, where you saw modern actors, 
kept you so much better up to date, and 
rubbed the green moss off you in rolls. 

The beauty of out of doors had no lure 
for her, nor flowers, either, in spite of 
her cucumbers and morning glories. She 
spent a good deal of time outdoors, walk- 
ing; not, however, for the physical exhila- 
ration of it, but simply “ to reduce’’—even 
then Stella was inclined to be a little 
plump—and to save the price of a ‘car 
fare, which she usually invested in candy. 
She was always nibbling at candy. 

Often during the first few months of his 
marriage, doubts and misgivings assailed 
Stephen, but he was able to send them 
slinking away, usually, by comparing his 
present existence with that of a year ago. 
A year ago his evenings had been awful 
stretches of loneliness, of unloveliness. 
Now each night there was a very pretty 
and always smiling Stella waiting for him 
in the little sweet-smelling apartment; 
and after his evening meal there were dis- 
tant sounds, far from unpleasing to him, 
of runnin~ water and rattling dishes, as he 
sat smoking and reading in his old morris 
chair, surrounded with his books, his rugs, 
and a few treasured pieces of furniture 
exhumed from a storehouse in Redding- 
ton. Later, there was somebody sitting 
on the arm of his morris chair, pressin 
against his shoulder, somebody soft an 
warm, and alive, and his—all his to do 
with as he pleased. No; he was not sorry 
that he had married Stella. 


F TIME had not been steadily at work 

performing its gentle cure upon Stephen, 
he might never Tavé been sorry he had 
married Stella. But old hopes, old ideals 
began to reassert themselves. In spite of 
himself, gradually, slowly, Stephen be- 
came interested in his job at the Cataract 
Mills. More than once that spring, Stella, 
coming in from the kitchen of the little 
apartment after the supper dishes had 
been put away, found Stephen poring over 
one of the sheepskin-bound volumes from 
the bottom shelf of the bookcase, his 
precious Trollope, or Meredith (gracious, 
what did-he find in those old birds) pushed 
aside, discarded. ` 

The sheepskin-bound volumes were Ste- 
phen’s law books. He told Stella he 
wanted to satisfy a curiosity he had, as to 
the legal right or wrong of certain affairs 
at the Cataract Mills. Srephen was in the 
complaint department at the mills at that 
time. 

This curiosity of Stephen’s percolated 
through the man imntediately above him, 


-and through the next man, and the next, 


and the next, and so on to the general 
manager finally. Once the general mana- 
ger discovered Stephen, it was every 
night, then, that he pored over the law 
books. 

Stella did not begrudge the late nights 
Stephen spent with the big volumes. 

“Gracious,” she had exclaimed, eyes 
aglint, when Stephen confided to her that 
the general manager had suggested that 
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ERE is the greatest mistake that chemists 

made in old-time shaving creams. They sup- 
posed that lather merely softened the beard. So 
they made no effort to have the lather substantial. 
But we found this: There are many ways to soften 
beards without the use of lather. But shaving is 
difficult. Too many hairs are missed. One must 
shave. the same surface again and again. 

We searched for the reason and found it. Bub- 
bles are needed to hold the hairs erect. So they 
must be small, abundant, durable and tough. 

That’s the greatest advantage in - Palmolive 
Shaving Cream. It forms rubber-like bubbles, 
small and substantial. It surrounds the hairs and 
holds them up. 


129 formulas failed 


We are soap experts. Behind us lie 60 years of 
soap-making experience. The leading toilet soap 
of the world is one of our creations. 


But we made and discarded 129 formulas before 
we met your wishes and our ideals in a shaving 
cream. 


Try it FREE 


Just Mail the 
Coupon 


Copyright 1522—The Palmolive Conpsny 1652 


Did You Know This? 


That fragile bubbles spoil a shaving cream? 


You wanted abundant lather. We have made a 
soap which multiplies itself 250 times in lather. 

You wanted quick action. We have made a soap 
which softens the beard in one minute. And with- 
out hot towels, without finger rubbing. 

You wanted durable lather. Ours maintains its 
creamy fullness for ten minutes on the face. 

You wanted fine after-effects. We get them as 
we get them in our facial soap—by a palm and 
olive oil blend. 

But the hardest problem of all was one you 
never thought of—to create tough bubbles which 
support the hair. 


Test our perfections 


We are good business men. We know we can’t 
fool you. We must offer you conspicuous ad- 
vantages, else you will not change. 

But we have those supremacies—five of them. 
And we offer you ten free shaves to prove them. 
They are winning men by millions. They are bring- 
ing us thousands of enthusiastic letters. 

When we have worked so hard to please you, 
won't you learn what we have done? 
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Bubbles must 
support the hairs 


That’s the main purpose 
of lather. The stronger the 
bubbles the better the 
shave. They hold the hairs 
erect while the razor cuts 
them. 

That’s why ordinary soap 
does not serve for shaving. 
Or soap that dries on the 
face. Or soap with fragile 
bubbles. Too many hairs 
lay down and the razor 
skips them. 


Ten shaves 


FREE 
see coupon 


Where else it excels 


It multiplies itself in 
lather 250 times. Thus the 
lather is abundant. A tiny 
bit—just one-half gram— 
suffices for a shave. 

It acts quickly—within 
one minute the hair absorbs 
15% of water. And that 
makes a tough beard wax- 
like. 

It maintains its creamy 
fullness for ten minutes on 
the face. Thus it does not 
need replacing. 

It is soothing. The palm 
and olive oil blend makes 


the soap a lotion. The skin 
is left soft and tender. Irri- 
tation is prevented. 


10 Shaves free 


Simply insert your name and address 


and mail to 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, 
Dept. B-369, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


PALMOLIVE SHAVING CREAM 
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You give all outdoors 
when you give a 


Flexible Flyer 


You provide an opportunity for chil- 
dren to develop strong, vigorous, sturdy 
bodies by giving them a Flexible Flyer 
for Christmas. 

Whizzing down snow-packed hills on 
a Flexible Fiver, “the sled that steers,” 


uts a sparkle in their eyes and the 
icom of health on their cheeks. 
It’s the sled every boy and girl wants and 


insists on having. Ít is the original steering 
sled—the speediest, strongest sled made. 
Built like an airplane, sturdy yet light in 
weight—with all-steel runners and a new 
steel front which takes up shock. 

Thrill your boy or girl with a Flexible 
Flyer this Christmas. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Box 17 Philadelphia 


Ask your dealer or department store for a free 
cardboard model showing how the Flexible 
Flyer steers—or write us for it. 


Insist on seeing this 
the sled you buy 


he pass his bar examination, so as to be 
able to assist in the legal end of the busi- 
ness, if occasion arose. ‘“‘Gracious, a law- 
yer! My! Won’t I feel just grand? Oh, 
tephen, I knew I’d picked a winner! I 
wouldn’t be a bit surprised if I found my- 
self a governor’s wife some day, or a presi- 
dent’s! Gosh, wouldn’t I be thrilled?” 

“Oh, Stella! Not ‘Gosh!’ Please.” 

“Oh well— Jiminy’ then. What’s the 
diff? Lord, I’m excited!” 

“ Poor Stella,” thought Stephen. “ Poor 
Stephen, too!” For it occurred to him 
suddenly, sickeningly, gazing at Stella, 
listening to Stella, that there were two 
reasons now instead of one, a year ago, 
why he should avoid the smiles and favors 
of success. 

But he didn’t. He couldn’t. Much in 
the same way as water seeks its own level, 
so Stephen had a level, he too, involun- 
tarily sought. He had been born with the 
love of success running in his veins, and it 
wouldn’t be denied. 


R. PALMER, the general manager of 

the Cataract Mills, became very much 
interested in Stephen Dallas. He had no 
son of his own. He had no protégé in whom 
to feel pride and pleasure. He could well 
feel pride and pleasure in Stephen Dallas. 
Stephen was by nature very adaptable, 
very approachable. His father’s act had 
but temporarily crippled his geniality and 
graceful confidence. 

The impression he made upon Mil- 
hampton was immediately favorable. Mr. 
Palmer suggested Stephen’s name for 
membership at the Milhampton City 
Club, at the River Country Club, intro- 
duced him to a group of young lawyers. 
Stephen ran across some old college ac- 
quaintances, some old law-school con- 
temporaries. Swiftly, with amazing speed, 
old lines of communication were estab- 
lished between himself and the world to 
which he belonged. 

Finally, Mrs. Palmer invited Stephen 
and his wife to dinner one night. Others 
invited Stephen and his wife to dinner. 
Stephen became very anxious to feel pride 
in Stella, now that he had begun to feel 
pride again in himself. Stella became very 
anxious that he should feel pride in her. 
To appear the lady Stephen’s wife should 
have boa born became Stella’s greatest 
ambition. On the first few occasions when 
she appeared with Stephen before the 
footlights of the social life in Milhampton, 
a stage she had long gazed upon with en- 
vious eyes, she would do nothing, say 
nothing, almost think nothing, until it 
was first approved by Stephen. At first 
she invited ko criticism, responded with 
eagerness to his constant drilling and 
grilling, welcomed his slightest sugges- 
tion. Of course she made progress. She 
was a clever mimic. At first Stephen had 
great hopes for Stella. 

But success went to Stella’s head like 
wine. She never became the belle she 
thought she was in Milhampton society, 
but she was for a period received and ac- 
cepted by certain of its high prelates and 
YERA or Stephen’s sake. i puffed her 
up; it filled her with disastrous self-con- 
fidence. Within a period of a few weeks, 
the limelight of recognition made of the 
soft, pliable clay Stella had been in Ste- 
phen’s hands, something hard and brittle 
that would fly to pieces at his slightest 
touch. 


Stella’s first dance at the River Club 
was a bitter occasion for Stephen. She, a 
stranger, an invited guest of Mrs. Palm- 
er’s, had allowed one man to dance with 
her for the entire last half of the evening. 
Afterward in their bedroom, when Stephen 
spoke to her about it, she laughed and 
scoffed. 

“Oh, gracious, Stephen, don’t think 
you can give me pointers on how to treat 
men at a dance! There are some things J 
know more about than you, my dear.’ 

It was when Stella began to think that 
there were some things about which she 
knew more than Stephen, and to act upon 
that superior knowledge, that the seed of 
the trouble that ended so disastrously for 
her first began to grow. 

“But Stella,” Stephen went on, “for 
you, a stranger, to dance so much with 
one man is conspicuous, and anything 
that is conspicuous—” 

“Of course! Of course it’s conspicuous,” 
Stella broke in. “Oh, J know what I’m 
about, stupid. That man was Spencer 
Chisholm. Gracious, think of it! The 
Chisholms, Stephen! Think of it! An 
affair between me and Spencer Chisholm!” 
Her eyes sparkled. . 

Stephen turned away. It was going to 
be as difficult to stamp out Stella’s vul- 
garity as to rid a lawn of the persistent 
dandelion once it gets its roots down. 
Stephen despised kowtowing. 

“The Chisholms! My dear Stella, 
pen avoid that attitude toward people 

ereafter. You’re my wife now.” 

“And can’t look at another man?” she 
flashed. 

“That isn’t the point.” 

“Mercy,” she went on; “I can’t hel 
it if a man wants to dance with me. 
should think you’d be pleased to have 
your wife popular. Most men would be. 

ost men— 

“Im not pleased to have you talked 
about. Please don’t again give anyone 
occasion to, Stella.” 

“Good lord, Stephen, you’re not going 
to turn out to be the jealous kind, I kone 
if another man looks at me.” 

Stephen winced. “That is not the 
point, Stella.” 

“I hate a jealous man,” she exclaimed. 
“Ialways have!” And she threw down her 
comb upon the dressing table. It screeched 
as it struck the plate-glass protection. 

Stephen winced again. Throwing things! 
His wife! Accusing him of jealousy. Very 
quietly he went out into the hall and 
stood a moment in the darkness, waiting 
till his jarred nerves stopped tingling. 

“T must be patient,” he thought. “It 
isn’t her fault. It is only that she has 
been bred differently. She doesn’t know.” 


(THERE were many late-night discus- 
sions in the bedroom after that. Stephen 
suffered. He hated wrangling, constant ar- 
gument, constant controversy, but he was 
willing to endure much if he could prevent 
Stella from hespening, herself, and him, 
too, by promiscuous flirtations. But it 
was a futile attempt. It was as instinctive 
for Stella’s eyes to brighten, and for her 
manner to brighten, too, when a man ap- 
peared who might admire her, as for a 
puppy’s tail to wag when a possibly ap- 
preciative human being approaches. Ste- 
phen might as well have tried to discipline 
the puppy’s tail as Stella’s eyes and 
manner. 


A 50 Horsepower—6-Cylinder Coupe 


Panel Steel Body—Seats Four—‘1445 


A year ago you could not have 
bought an enclosed car that 
could match the Jewett Coupe 
in quality for $2500. Today this 
Jewett model is yours for $1445, 
f. o. b. factory. 


The Jewett Coupe body is made 
of panel-steel. Four passengers 
ride in comfort—the driver in an 
easy individual seat, with two 
passengers in the broad 36-inch 
main seat, while a well padded 
arm chair unfolds to welcome 
the fourth. 


The mighty rush of 50 horse- 
power is yours in this Jewett 
Coupe whenever your needs re- 
quire it, yet that rush is modi- 
fied to a whisper by the perfect 
six-cylinder balance of power 
impulses that overlap. This pow- 
er plant is installed in a chassis 
of excess strength. 


Set your expectations high. A 
call at our nearest salesroom and 
a ride in the Jewett Coupe will 
justify every ideal you have 
conceived of this striking motor 
car value. 


The complete Paige-Jewett line of six-cylinder passenger cars 
offers a selection of thirteen models priced from $995 to $3350. 
The complete line of Paige trucks meets every haulage need. 
They are sold and serviced by Paige dealers everywhere. 


JEWETT 


cA Thrifty Six Built by Paige 
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GREATER, Radio 

Christmas =-~ 

HIS year the message 

of Christmas will flash 
one inspiration over all 
lands and to all peoples 
no frontier can turn 
back the swift messenger, 
Radio, whose steed keeps 
pace with light. 

The gift of all gifts is Mag- 
navox Radio, the Reproducer 
Supreme: the gift that will 
mean most to every member 
of the family, old and young. 

Let Magnavox bring you 
daily the world’s news and 
entertainment — the greatest 
victory of science, the greatest 
opportunity of art! 


$ 


Finciivox 


R-2 Magnavox Radio with 
18-inch horn: this instru- 
ment is intended for those 
who wish the utmost in 
amplifying power; for large 
audiences, dance halls, 
etc. $85.00 

R-3 Magnavox Radio with 14- 
inch horn: the ideal instru- 
ment for use in homes, of- 
fices, amateur stations, 
etc. . . $45.00 

Model C Magnavox Power 
Amplifier insures getting 
the largest possible power 
input for your Magnavox 
Radio. 

2 Stage AC2-C . $80.00 

3 Stage AC-3-C . 110.00 

When you purchase a Mag- 
navox product you possess an 
instrument of the highest 
quality and service. 


Magnavox products can be had 
of good dealers everywhere. 
Write us for copy of new 
illustrated booklet. 


THE MAGNAVOX CO. 


Oakland, California 
N. Y. Office: 370 Seventh Ave. 


'A GNAVOX 
Radio 
She Reproducer Supreme 


Stella’s fondness for attention from men 
was not deep-seated. If her response had 
aroused any great depth of feeling or de- 
sire, red danger-flags would have ap- 
peared to warn her. As it was, her very 
innocence worked to her disadvantage. 
She could see no reason for not taking a 
little harmless fun as it came along, espe- 
cially if it improved her social prospects. 
Because it was harmless she persisted in 
it until Stephen’s patience was worn out, 
and his pride and self-respect torn and 
tattered. 

It was not only in regard to her rela- 
tions with men that Stella turned deaf ears 
to Stephen. Under the head-turning effect 
of attentions paid her by such women as 
Phyllis Stearns and Mrs. Henry Holland, 
“the” Mrs. Henry Holland (Myra Holland 
took up Stella Dallas as a sort of fad that 
spring, her friends said), she came to con- 
sider all Stephen’s ideas as old-fashioned, 
and out of date. Again and again Stephen 
warned her against the danger of too 
rapid progress, against the folly of inti- 
mate friendships, even with women. 
Stella only laughed. 

“Td never get anywhere if I followed 
your advice. know what I’m doing,” 
she said. “Don’t worry.” 


T WAS an ironic coincidence that the 

same cause that killed Stephen’s strug- 
gling love for Stella—if indeed love it had 
ever been—should also bind him to her 
more closely. 

In the midst of Stella’s first year of 
social recognition in Milhampton, she 
found herself facing the dismaying possi- 
bility that she might soon become a 
mother. She didn’t want to! Not now! 
It would be a terrible tragedy, just when 
she was making such headway in Mil- 
hampton. It would wipe her off the social 
map—for a whole year. When the possi- 
bility became a certainty, she fought the 
frightening fact with violent attacks of 
crying, with uncontrolled fits of rage and 
despair, as if in frenzied resistance lay 
possible escape. Her one desire was to 
escape. All that Stephen held most sacred 
and precious about marriage went to 
pieces under Stella’s constant fire. 

Stephen made no effort to reason with 
Stella, simply told her, briefly, sternly, 
that she must accept the fact of the com- 
ing child, unwelcome as it was to her. 
They must both accept it. There was no 
way out. Absolutely. And having de- 
livered himself of this dictum, he treated 
her as kindly as he knew how, as he would 
a sick and unreasonable child—tolerated, 
indulged, and endured. 

Laurel was born in June. Stephen 
named her Laurel—at least it was the 
name he applied to her the first time he 
saw her. e had come across some 
clumps of mountain laurel in bud the day 
before, when walking alone in the coun- 
try. The buds were clusters of sticky little 
spurs of deep pink and red. The first 
morning the trained nurse brought Laurel 
to Stephen for inspection the baby was 
wrapped in layers upon layers of flannel. 
Only the tip of her little pink head was 
showing. 

“Hello, you little mountain-laurel bud,” 
Stephen had said to her, at a loss to know 
what to say. 

He never would have called her a laurel 
bud again. It was the trained nurse who 
insisted upon the term. Every morning 


when she took the baby to Stephen for in- 
spection (a ceremony she never failed to 
pee). she remarked, “‘Here’s your 
ittle mountain-laurel bud, Mr. Dallas.” 

During the first few weeks of Laurel’s 
existence, Stella gloried much more in the 
pleasing curves her own figure assumed. 
than in the exquisite beauty of Laurel’s 
perfect body. Oh yes, it was a cute little 
thing, but she had wanted a boy—always 
preferred the opposite sex. She nursed 
the baby for a week or two, but she 
warned the doctor with a gay little nod of 
her head that she wasn’t going to be “a 
cow,” once she got up. How Stephen had 
cringed when she referred to herself as “a 
cow!” Honestly, it was funny how the 
English language could hurt Stephen. 

Laurel was barely five weeks old when 
Stella donned an evening gown (‘‘Look at 
me, Stephen,” she had exclaimed delight- 
edly. “Not a hook had to be changed!’’) 
and went to an evening dance. She didn’t 
look pale and tired and wistful, the way 
most mothers of young babies looked, and 
go home early. “See,” her bright cheeks 
had announced, her ecstatic manner had 
proclaimed, ‘‘it hasn’t made any differ- 
ence. I can dance just as well; I can flirt 
just as well!” She and her partner had 

een one of the half-dozen couples still 
dancing on the ballroom floor to the music 
of a solitary piano at three A. M., when the 
janitor began turning off the lights. Ste- 
phen, waiting patiently below, had been 
the parent who was wondering, and won- 
dering bitterly, too, if the baby had 
“slept through.” 

Stella returned to the arena of ambi- 
tions with a determination to make up for 
lost time as quickly and as emphatically 
as possible. Srephen returned to the val- 
ley of shame and humiliation. He re- 
mained in this valley for nearly six years. 
It was the fall that Linitel began going to 
school that a New York law firm asked 
Stephen to become one of its members. 


if HAPPENED that during the time that 
Stephen had the New York proposition 
under consideration Stella was carrying 
on a rather more obvious flirtation than 
usual with a man of a very offensive per- 
sonality to Stephen. The man’s name was 
Alfred Munn; he was a stranger in Mil- 
hampton. There had sprung up in the 
town the preceding summer an interest in 
horseback riding. The River Club had 
filled its stables with a dozen or more 
Kentucky thoroughbreds obtained from 
a Southern Postel They were some- 
what wornout animals, but they were safe 
and steady for beginners, much safer and 
steadier, in fact, than their owner, or 
keeper. (It was never definitely known 
which Alfred Munn was.) 

Alfred Munn became almost as much 
of a craze at the River Club as the sport 
he taught. Certain women of the younger 
married set began paying Alfred. Munn 
ridiculous attention. One of the younger 
married women, bolder than her sisters, 
invited him to a River Club dance. He 
was soon attending all the River Club 
dances. He was taken up by a certain set 
of women in Milhampton, like some new 
exotic food. Most of the women who paid 
him attention were aware of his lack of 
breeding. They were simply amusing 
themselves. But Stella couldn’t see why 
Alfred Munn wasn’t a gentleman, she 
told Stephen. 
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An Architect, A Painter and A Sculptress Joined 
in Designing This Exquisite Lamp 


The lines, proportions and coloring 
of most of the lamps you see in these 
days of commercialism are the 
work of designing departments 
of large factories. They are the 
fruits of a deep knowledge of 
what makes a “popular 
seller.” But some people, 
the Decorative Arts 
League committee felt 
sure, would like a lamp 
designed purely with 
an eye to good taste, 
a lamp of artistic 

roportions and 

armonious 
tones, a lamp 
embodying 
grace, sym- 
metry and beauty rather than the long ex- 
perience of the “‘salesman-designer”’ of what 
seems most in demand in retail stores. Hence 
this exquisite little lamp you see pictured, 
“Aurora” as it has been named by an artist, be- 
cause of the purity of its Greek lines and tones. 


A Labor of Love 


For the delicate work in designing a lamp that 
should be a real work of art instead of a mere 
unit in a factory’s production, and yet should be 
a practical and useful article of home-furnishing, 
the League enlisted the enthusiastic coöperation 
of a group of talented artists—one a famous 
architect skilled in the practical requirements of 
interior decorating, one a painter and genius in 
color-effects, and one a brilliant sculptress, a 
student of the great Rodin in Paris. 

They caught the spirit of the League’s idea 
and the designing of a lamp that would raise the 
artistic standards of home-lighting became to 
them a true labor of love. Model 
after model was made, studied 
and abandoned, until at last a de- 
sign emerged with which not one 
of the three could find a fault. 


Every Detail Perfect PRT TED 


One style of ornamentation $3.50 


after another was tried out, only to yield in the 
end to the perfect simplicity of the classic Greek 
lines. Even such a small detail as the exact con- 
tour of the base was worked over and over again 
until it should blend in one continuous “stream” 
with the lines of the slender shaft. The graceful 
curves of the shaft itself, simple as they seem in 
the finished model, were the results of dozens 
of trials. The shape, the exact size, and the soft 
coloring of the shade were the product of many 
experiments. 


The result is a masterpiece of Greek simplicity 
and balance. Not a thing could be added or taken 
away without marring the general effect—not the 
sixty-fourth of an inch difference in any moulding 
or curve but would be harmful. And yet with all 
the attention to artistic effect the practical knowl- 
edge of an experienced interior decorator has kept 
“Aurora” in perfect harmony with the actual re- 
quirements of the home. It blends with any style 
of furnishing, it adapts itself to boudoir or foyer- 
hall, to library or living-room. And wherever you 
place it “Aurora” will add taste and refinement 
besides furnishing, with its tiltable shade, a 
thoroughly practical and mellow light wherever 
required. 


In the exclusive Fifth Avenue type 
of shops where lamps that are also 
works of art are shown, the equal 
of this fascinating little “Au- 
rora,” if found, would cost you 
from $15 to $20—perhaps 
more. Yet the price of this 
lamp is but 


$3.50—Think of It! 


Only the Decorative 
Arts League could 
bring out such a 
lamp at such a 
price. And only 
as a means of 
widening its cir- 
cle of usefulness 
could even the League make such an offer. 
But with each purchase of this beautiful 
little lamp goes a “Corresponding Membership” 
in the League. This costs you nothing and entails 
no obligations of any kind. It simply means that 
your name is registered on the League’s books as 
one interested in things of real beauty and art for 
home decoration, so that as artists who work with 
the League create new ideas they can be offered to 
you direct without dependence on dealers. 


Send No Money 


No matter how many other lamps you have in 
your house, you will always rab ee place just 
suited for this dainty, charming little “Aurora ” 
16 inches high, shade 1034 inches in diameter; 
base and cap cast in solid Medallium, shaft of 
seamless brass, choice of two color schemes— 
rich statuary bronze with brass-bound parchment 
shade of a neutral brown tone, or ivory white 
with golden yellow shade. Inside of shades is 
tinted old rose to give a mellow 
light. Shade holder permits ad- 
justment to any angle; push-but- 
ton socket, six feet of lamp cord 
and 2-piece attachment plug. 

You will rarely, if ever, get such 
a value again. Send no money— 
simply sign and mail the coupon, 
then pay the postman $3.50 plus the amount of 
parcel pote stamps on the package. Shipping 
weight only 5 lbs., so postage even to the furthest 
oint is insignificant. If you should not find the 
fom all we say of it, or all you expected of it, 
send it back in five days and your money will 
be refunded in full. Clip the coupon now, and 
mail to 


Decorative Arts League, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Decorative Arts League 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me, at the member’s special price, an 
“Aurora” mp, and I will pay the postman $3.50 plus 
the postage, when delivered. If not satisfactory I can 
return the lamp within five days of receipt and you are 
to refund my money in full. 

You may enter my name as a “Corresponding Mem- 
ber” of the Decorative Arts League, it being distinctly 
understood that such membership is to cost me noth- 
ing, either now or later, and is to entail no obligation 
of any kind. It simply registers me as one interested in 
hearing of really artistic new things for home decoration. 


Check finish desired— r Ivo 
Statuary Bronze ðO = White T c 
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Nearly half a century ago the 
Santa Fe Railway secured Fred 
Harvey to take charge of its train- 
meals service. 


Thereby was initiated a new 
standard of food refreshment for 
train passengers. 


Today the Fred Harvey organization has 
more than 4,000 employes, trained with the 
desire to please. In a recent year more | 
than 12,000,000 meals were served at the 
various dining stations, which include | 
twenty-five station hotels, forty-three dining 
rooms and fifty-four lunch rooms, to say | 
nothing of the dining cars. On the Santa | 
Fe you do not eat in an eating house, you 
dine at a dining station.—It’s the Fred 
Harvey difference. 


The beginning was indeed primitive— | 
a small space partitioned off in the shed-like 
station at Topeka, Kansas. But into that , 
little room the world of travel began to 
make daily pilgrimages. The word had 
passed down the line that here you could 
get sandwiches of recent date, succulent 
chicken and steaks, ham and eggs that 
made you want a second helping, fresh 
country butter, delicious wheat cakes, pies 
home baked, coffee steaming hot. And 
spotless napery. And attractive waitresses. 


The next place opened was at Florence, 
on the Kansas plains, in the land of quail | 
and prairie chickens. To eat at Florence 
was to dine sumptuously on the fat of a fat 
land. 


Then came Newton, the ‘‘cowtown,” 
and Kinsley, along the Arkansaw. So | 
Harvey followed the Santa Fe’s shining 
rails over Raton Pass, into New Mexico, 
and on to the Pacific. 


' Stella and Alfred Munn. 


| lawyer from Boston with him upon whom 


Stephen used to find Alfred Munn sit- 
ting with Stella over a kettle and teacups 
in the living-room when he came home in 
the late afternoon. Stephen and Stella 
had moved from the apartment by then, 
and were living in a detached house with 
a lawn and garden. 

When Stephen found Stella day after 
day coquettishly pouring tea for Alfred 


| Munn, as he sat comfortably ensconsed in 


one of the big Dallas arm chairs, it was 
more than irritation he felt. It was dis- 
gust—almost nausea. Why, the man left 
his teaspoon in his cup! He had the habit 
of drawing air through the spaces between 
his teeth after eating! And Stella could 
endure him! Stephen used to find Alfred 
Munn smoking his cigarettes, handling 
his precious books. Sometimes he found 
him fondling Laurel! Laurel didn’t seem 
to object to it. 

The reason Laurel didn’t seem to object 
to Alfred Munn’s fondling her was for the 


| sake of a marvelous watch he carried. He 


used to show it to her if she would come 
and sit in his lap. Laurel never forgot the 
wonders of that watch. When she grew 
up she always thought of them, whenever 


| she thought of Alfred Munn. 


It was a gold watch, big and heavy, and 
very thick. There was a horse’s head en- 
graved on the back of it, with a diamond 
eye that twinkled. His bridle was studded 
with tiny red stones. 

Beneath the horse’s head on the inside 
of the back cover (which Mr. Munn had 
to pry open with his thumb nail) was a 


| picture of another horse. It was a pure 


white horse, with a lady in short skirts 
standing on tiptoes on his back! 
Underneath the white horse, way, way 


‘inside, next to the little yellow wheels and 


blue screw heads was another picture. It 
was a colored picture. It was a picture of a 
lady with long hair. She had no clothes 
on at all! 


ONE day Stephen had come upon Stella 
and Alfred Munn in the corridor of the 
Milhampton City Club. They had been 
having lunch there in the ladies’ dining- 
room. 
The City Club was strictly a man’s 
club. There was a ladies’ dining-room, to 


| be sure, but women did not make a prac- 


tice of lunching there without an escort 
who was a member. This club had been 
the one place, outside of his office, where 
Stephen had felt safe from Stella’s indis- 
cretions. 

Stephen wasn’t alone when he met 
There was a 


| he was anxious to make a favorable im- 


The Fred Harvey Santa Fe ideal is to | 
have each patron a satisfied patron. | 
Around this ideal has been built a service | 
unsurpassed in the history of American | 
railroading. 

Recently large sums of money have been 
spent by the Santa Fe in expanding and 
improving these meal facilities. At what- | 
ever cost the standard must be maintained. | 


May I send you our unique Fred Harvey 
folder? And may I send you our other 
folders, telling about a trip to California 
this winter, with stopover at Grand Canyon 
National Park? 


W. J. BLACK, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines 
1127Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. 


pression. Stella had greeted Stephen with 
enthusiasm when she met him, and he had 
had to introduce the Boston lawyer to 
her, to present her impossible escort to 
him as well. 

It was with a sinking heart Stephen 
noticed that Stella has probably ordered 
something in the way of wine to go with 
the luncheon she had just been enjoying 


, with Munn. She was particularly viva- 


cious. Stella never drank enough of any- 
thing to lose her self-control, but she did 
like getting her tongue unloosened once in 
a while, she said, and her “‘flirting spirit 
up.” Her “flirting spirit” was up now, 
Stephen observed. She made an arch at- 
tempt to flirt with the Boston lawyer, as 
she gave him her hand! Stephen could 


feel himself grow red with chagrin. He 
didn’t want to look the Boston lawyer in 
the eyes after the meeting with Stella and 
Munn. 

That night he wrote to the New York 
law firm and definitely accepted their 
proposition. ` Stephen was in a mood to 
accept any proposition which offered him 
relief from Stella. 

It was only temporary relief he con- 
templated then. It was his intention, 
when he first went to New York, to estab- 
lish Stella somewhere, sometime, within 
commuting distance of his business. But 
until he went to New York, Stephen had 
no idea what release from Stella would 
mean to him. He had no idea what possi- 
bilities for success, what resources for en- 
joyment had been growing in the dark 
within him, unencouraged, all these years. 


BETWEEN October, when he first went 
to New York, and the New Year, Ste- 

hen spent three Sundays with Stella. 
Each one was an ordeal to him, and each one 
a more difficult ordeal than the one before. 
On the last occasion Stephen found cig- 
arette ashes in a tray up-stairs in the 
little sitting-room off Stella’s bedroom. 
Stella didn’t smoke. At that time few of 
the women in Milhampton smoked. Ste- 
phen didn’t refer to the cigarette ashes to 
Stella. He was too listless, too desireless 
to care who had left the ashes there. He 
didn’t doubt Stella’s fidelity. Not then. 
It was just another offense in taste. She’d 
be sure to argue, to harangue, to acclaim 
in a tone that would become loud and 
harsh that she could see no difference in a 
man’s smoking up-stairs or down. And 
the pity of it was—she couldn’t see the 
difference. No; best to keep quiet, to 
come and go as inoffensively as possible. 

Stephen asked himself in the train, re- 
turning to New York after enduring in 
silence two days of Stella’s personality 
rubbing against his, why he persisted in 
these self-inflicted periods of torture. To 
what end? Stella and he could never 
make anything of life together now. It 
had been years since they had spent a 
single day in sympathetic companionship. 
The idea of separation and divorce had 
always been distasteful to Stephen; but 
some things were worse than eak for a 
man or for a woman. Forced and un- 
welcome existence together beneath the 
same roof was worse—a thousand times 
worse, after love had turned to contempt 
and respect to scorn. Of course there was 
Laurel. But wasn’t it better for Laurel 
not to grow up beneath the shadow of 
such constant chafing and irritation? He 
could see Laurel. She could come to New 
York occasionally. He could have his 
child alone. 

In the beginning, Stephen’s periods of 
absence were a relief to Stella as well as 
to Stephen. It was simply wonderful, 
she told Effe McDavitt, to go about un- 
hampered, when, where, how, and with 
whom she pleased, and have a little harm- 
less fun in life, without being preached to 
for hours afterward. It didn’t seriously 
occur to Stella that Stephen’s absences 
porteaded anything permanent. When 
‘fhe suggested such a possibility she 
“‘pooh-poohed ” the idea. 

“Oh, gracious, no!” she said. “It 
would just about kill Stephen if his do- 
mestic affairs ever got aired in the news- 
papers. I know Stephen. I never could 
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$ Those who driveit already know, and 

the general public is gradually learn- 

: ing, that the quality of materials in the 

f good Maxwell, and the manufactur- 

ing processes employed, are far above 

those used even in the best of cars 
appealing to the same public. 


Fi ¢ A quick way to prove this is to com- 
pare the things which meet the eye— 

¢ exterior finish, accessories and ap- 
pointments— with the same items 

in cars which cost a great deal more. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demount. 
able at rim and at hub; drum type head and parking lamps; wind- 
shield cleaner; rear-view mirror; Alemite lubrication; unusually 
long springs; broadcloth upholstery; clutch and brake action, steer- 
ing and gear shifting, remarkably easy. Prices F. O. B. Detroit. 
Revenue Tax to be added. Touring, $885; Roadster, $885; 
Club Coupe, $985; Sedan, $1335; Four Passenger Coupe, $1235 


Be a k ie MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
T ; MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


“The Good 


MAXWELL 
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for the name 


KUM-A-PART 


It is stamped only upon 
the original separable 
button for soft cuffs and 
the belt buckle that 
snaps and can’t slip. 


If the name isn’t there 
you are not getting what 
you asked for. 


| 


—of course they're smart, 
they're Kum-a-part. 


AT JEWELERS 
AT MEN'S SHOPS 


Write for Correct Dress Chart 33 


eee Co. 


e 2aes 


OMAPART 


TRAOK mana AEG. U G. PAY OFF. 


The Kuff Button 
The Belt Buckle fe 


Yo 


| claimed to’ Effie. 


| “Urge him to come back? 


even mention divorce, or separation, even 
as a joke, without his sort of turning 
away, as if I’d said something indecent. 
No. We'll stick—you’ll see.” 

When, therefore, in early March, Stella 
received a note from Stephen, telling her 
briefly that he was not coming home again 
for an indefinite period, she was unpre- 
pared. She was not to worry about ex- 
penses, -Stephen’s letter went on signifi- 


| cantly. He would see that she and Laurel 
| were always provided for. Had he known 


in’ January.that he was not returning, he 
would have told her. But, after all, they 
had already-had their discussions. 
-“Isn’t, that the coolest?” Stella ex- 
(She made frequent 
trips across the river to Efhe’s tenement 
now. She always made frequent trips 
across the river to Effie’s tenement when 
she had “something on her mind.’’) 
“Puts me in a:pretty position! It wasn’t 
bad, for a while, playing around “alone 
and calling myself a-grass-widow, as a 
joke. But the real thing is an entirely 
different matter. If you don’t own a hus- 
band, or a brother, or some two-legged 
article in trousers, you drop out of things 
—out of evening things, anyhow, in this 
town. Why, when I-don’t go out for a 
week, have a wave and a manicure and a 
hot bath and get all dressed up in my 
best clothes, and set out for a real party 
somewhere, I get horribly depressed. 
Listen here, Effie, I haven’t eaten a din- 
ner outside my own housé for three weeks 
now! I haven’t been to a River Club 
dance since Alfred Munn took the horses 
South. I’ve known for quite a while it 
was time for Stephen to come back and 


| get Laurel and me.” 


Efhe wanted to know why Stella didn’t 
write to him and urge him to come back 
and get her, then. 

“Write to him!” Stella exclaimed. 
Indeed, I 
won't! I’ve got a little pride left, I hope. 
I never urged a man to come back to me 
yet, and I don’t intend to begin. Oh, PI 
manage somehow. Don’t worry.” 


HE herself worried a good deal. What 

was she to tell people? She couldn’t go 
on indefinitely saying Stephen had ar- 
rived so late ona Bianan and had been 
obliged to go back to New York so soon 
that he hadn’t seen any of his friends. 

It had been necessary, too, to practice 
involving deceptions in explaining her 
absence from such generally discussed 
functions as the River Club costume 
dance, and the annual charity ball. Once 
she had pretended a turned ankle, an- 
other time a headache. But the truth was 
that on both these occasions she had 
stayed at home and had gone to bed at 
ten o’clock, because no one had invited 


‘her to a dinner-party beforeHand. She 


couldn’t go to a dance with neither a man 
nor a party! 

The possibility of an empty engage- 
ment calendar, the consideration of long 
stretches of idle days with no climaxes at 
their ends, filled Stella with alarm. 


Frightening ghosts of various kinds, fil- 


tered through the cracks of Stella’s bed- 
room during this time, and woke her up 


| every morning about five. The: tragic 


idleness’ of a certain new gown she had 
bought in January haunted her day and 
night. Never had a new dress of hers re- 
mained new so long. 


When Alfred Munn returned from 
Florida with his horses for another season 
at the River Club he put Stella’s ghosts 
to flight. He filled her engagement cal- 
endar; he provided climaxes to her days; 
he ‘saw to it that there was never a week 
when Stella didn’t dress up in her best 
clothes and set out for “a real little 

arty” of some sort somewhere. He 

roke the back of the worst goblin of all— 
her fear, her almost conviction now, that 
when a woman’s husband goes out of 
town for any length of time, and people 
begin to wonder why, all her old admirers 
turn tail and run, too, to avoid any pos- 
sible danger of being mentioned in a 
scandal. Life wouldn’t be worth living, 
Stella felt, if she had no admirers. 


RIDING was still popular in Milhamp- 
ton that spring. Alfred Munn was still 
popular. Stella grasped at his attentions 
eagerly; instinctively, as she would at a 
rope flüng to her from the basket of a 
balloon ‘that offered to rescue her from 
some unfortunate fate and carry her 
aloft.’ But the balloon of Alfred Munn’s 
perulenny in Milhampton had already 
egun to lose its buoyancy. It couldn’t 
carry Stella far. Alfred Munn should 
have been throwing off ballast instead of 
taking more on. For a while, though, it 
lifted Stella out of the valley and diverted 
her attention from its shadows. Under 
the excitement of Alfred Munn’s atten- 
tions, Stella took heart. 

Alfred Munn invited her to every dance 
there was at the River Club that spring. 
People began to talk. Women, she told 
Effe, began to envy. She knew of at 
least a dozen who would give their eye 
teeth if Alfred Munn would ask them to 
dance with him. He was really as good as 
a professional. Oh, she was really man- 
aging to make quite a splash in Mil- 
hampton with Alfred Munn. At the 
luncheon club she belonged to, ‘‘the 

irls” had discussed little else last Friday. 
ts of people were “‘jollying” her about 
him. She got it from all sides. Too bad 
nobody ever invited Ed to dinner, or to 
anything small or private. He would be 
so much more.useful. She couldn’t see 
why they didn’t. But, never mind, he 
was convenient just as he was, and oh, 
awfully kind! She was getting a little 
tired ot him, she must confess. But then, 
she always did, when “the new” wore off, 
and “they got a little slushy.” 

Effie wondered if there wasn’t danger 
of Stephen’s hearing about the splash 
Stella was making in Milhampton with 
Alfred Munn. 

“Why, of course,” Stella exclaimed at 
that, “I want him to hear about it! I 
don’t intend to give Stephen the satisfac- 
tion of chinkine I had to go into seclusion 
the minute he cleared out. He had an 
idea I couldn’t get along in this town 
without his telling me how to do it.\He 
meant to use his importance to my posi- 
tion here, as a kind of gun to point at me 
and make me do just as he wants, when 
we get together again. Good gracious, 
having a good time, being successful all 
by myself is the only gun I’ve got to point 
at him, my dear.” 

But Stella was inexperienced in the use 
of firearms. Her'gun exploded when she 
was trying to load it, and she was the 
one wounded. \ 

(To be continued) 
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A dramatic incident in 
the life of Josiah Wedg- 
wood was his presentation 
to Queen Charlotte of a ta- 
ble service, called by him 
“Qu-en’s Ware.” It has 
been said of Wedgwood 
that the whole subsequent 
course of pottery manufac- 
ture was influenced by the 
beauty and accuracy of his 
workmanship. His was 
the matchless skill that 
commands the admiration 
and spurs the ambitions of 
every artist and artisan. 


eMatchless Skill 


? ORTUNATE forman’sprogressis the match- 

less skill with which a few individuals are en- 
dowed. For in these too rare instances are the 
worthiest standards of art and work established. 


Josiah Wedgwood was, beyond dispute, the 
master potter of the ages. Yet his genius was not 
content with self-achievement. His splendid works, 
built at Hanley, England, in 1769, enabled other 
craftsmen to flourish under his guidance. And the 
beauty and value of Wedgwood wares were brought 
to the whole world. 


In another time and in another field, the name 


Firestone has come to stand for the highest accomplish- 
ment—to set a new standard in the important industry 
of tire building. 


It commands respect and has won to enduring fame 
because it, too, represents matchless skill in the coor- 
dinated effort of thousands of expert workers. 


Firestone Tires, in the mileage they deliver, have 
fully demonstrated the superiority of Firestone work- 
manship and the special manufacturing methods em- 
ployed. Since first the world came to judge them 
twenty-two years ago they have consistently fulfilled 
the highest pledge of tire-worth— 
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FIBERLOID 
CRAFT 


OU can make the latest 

Style jewelry out of pieces 
of beautiful Fiberloid con- 
tained in our Art Craft Assort- 
ment. 


Fiberloid is a product of 
modern industrial chemistry. 
It can be sawed, carved, turned 
or moulded and will not break, 
dent or tarnish. As a result it 
is used for making numerous 
articles of every-day use, such 
as beautiful jewelry, toilet arti- 
cles, hair ornaments, umbrella 
handles, tooth brushes, piano 
keys, fountain pens, buttons, 
and other novelties, 


Fiberloid is made only in 
our plant. We sell it in sheet, 
rod and tube form to other 
manufactu-ers. It is white, 
ivory, brown, blue, pink, black 
or any color. It is opaque or 
transparent entirely or with 
flecked transparent spots like 
tortoise shell. 


Send for illustrated booklet, 
including sample, learn of this 
material and the beautiful toilet 
articles which we manufacture 


cArt Craft «Assortment 


For making valuable presents 


cA box of assorted sizes and 
colors of this wonderful mate- 
rial, including ivory, tortoise 
and amber, with cement, fin- 
isher and full directions for 
making many valuable pres- 
ents such as illustrated. 


cAt your dealer’s or post- 
paid for $2.00 Money Order. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The 
Fiberloid Corporation 
Art Craft Dept. 33 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


The Amazing Story of Martin 
W. Littleton 


(Continued from page 16) 


mountains. It was, indeed, unfortunate 
that most of them had been pasted on up- 
side-down! With a pine knot for a torch, 
the boy would half stand on his head in an 
attempt to decipher the curious items. 

When Martin was eight years old his 
father married again and decided to emi- 
wate to Texas. Reports had reached 

ingston that the frontier country around 
Fort Worth was producing fifty dollars’ 
worth of cotton to the acre and that there 
were good profits in cattle. 

With such money as he could raise from 
the sale of his meager holdings Thomas 
Littleton bought railroad tickets on an 
immigrant train that was headed for Fort 
Worth by a roundabout route. The trip 
was made in battered, weather-worn day 
coaches, on the floor of which the boys 
curled up for sleep at night. 


EVENTUALLY the family landed in 
Weatherford, the seat of Parker 
County, a town of a few hundred inhabi- 
tants. Littleton took possession of a one 
hundred and sixty acre piece of land about 
sixteen miles northeast of the town, near 
Veals Station. There he started to raise 
cotton. It was the real frontier—“cow 
country,” with its rustlers and “bad men” 
and galloping mustangs. Martin found 
much to stimulate his imagination. 

“I was greatly moved,” he told me, “by 
this change from the wind-stirred silences 
of the mountains to the long purring si- 
lences of the prairies. I missed the moun- 
tains, but I reveled in a new freedom of 
fancy. 

Tnstead of an El Dorado, we found a 
country where the bare necessities of life 
were the products of unremitting toil. 
Even my young hands were kept busy 
from dawn to dark. There was no chance 
for me to attend school, save for a few 
stormy days in winter. On these days I 
took a blue-backed speller, my only text- 
book, and walked several miles to a box 
schoolhouse stuck up at a point central to 
several ranches. I was destined to have 
no consecutive schooling until I was past 
seventeen—and then for eight months only. 

“Yet I kept at my reading until I had 
fair facility at it. I could get thrills galore 
from a chance newspaper, an old maga- 
zine, or anything else that told of the lives 
of real men and women. No matter how 
often I stumbled my way through an arti- 
cle, it brought the same shivers of delight. 
Somehow I managed to get hold of a Toe: 
eared copy of Kidd’s ‘Elocution,’ which 
contained Rienzi’s address to the Romans, 
Spartacus to the Gladiators, and other 
old-time favorites. Whatever the setting, 
I seemed able to dramatize it, and I knew 
many of the pieces by heart before I knew 
even the meaning of all the words. 

“One day my father sent me to the vil- 
lage for the mail. A crowd was entering 
the courthouse and I joined it. There for 
an hour I sat breathless while a criminal 
case was being fought. The attorney for 
the defense was Harry W. Kuteman, a 
tall, handsome lawyer with an adroit and 


engaging manner. Instantly he became 
my idol. My childish fancy for the law 
revived a hundred-fold.- resolved to 
work day and night until I had saved 
enough money to attend a regular school. 

“Several months later I was walking to 
town on an errand when a man drove up 
behind me ina buggy, the back of which was 
loaded with recently shot prairie chickens. 

“Hello, son! Want a ride?’ the driver 
called out to me. I turned to look into 
the smiling face of my idol. Overcome 
with awe and shyness leased up beside 
him. He looked me over carefully, taking 
in my freckled face, my tousled mass of 
black hair, my ragged trousers held up by 
a string in lieu of suspenders, and my bare, 
dusty feet. 

“*You’re a pretty nice boy,’ he re- 
marked finally. ‘What are you planning 
to do when you grow up?” 


“I stammered out my dream. He 
looked at me with fresh interest. 
“*That’s fine!’ he exclaimed. ‘If you'll 


come to my office one of these days we'll 
see if we can’t make a lawyer out of you.’ 

“Had he promised me the crown jewels 
of England T should have been less exult- 
ant. Through the hard years ahead I kept 
that promise stored away, as if it were a 
gold reserve on which I could always 
draw. The fact that I never could bring 
myself to take advantage of it subtracted 
nothing from its moral sustenance. 

“At the railroad crossing, as Mr. Kute- 
man let me out, I tried, blushing and chok- 
ing, to tell him how much his offer had 
meant to me. He looked me over again 
and then pulled from his pocket a he, 
round silver dollar. 

““Here, my boy,’ he said, ‘take this 
and buy something for yourself.’ I shook 
my head. To have taken money from my 
idol would have spoiled the picture.” 


FIRED by his dream of saving money to 
attend school, Martin hired out for odd 
jobs whenever he could be spared from the 
farm. As soon as he could stick in a Mex- 
ican saddle he found occasional employ- 
ment with the cattle buyers, who visited 
all the surrounding ranches yearly and 
then herded their purchases together for 
an overland drive to the Kansas City 
markets. On these trips young Littleton 

assed into the wild unopened stretches of 

ndian Territory and Oklahoma. He 
came to love cattle driving and cattle 
herding. Pounding across the prairie on 
a wild-eyed mustang named “Button,” he 
felt in the excitement of the moment that 
he was drinking life to the full. 

On every trip to Weatherford he hur- 
ried to the courthouse as soon as his er- 
rand was dispatched. There he listened, 
wide-eyed, to the arguments of the oppos- 
ing counsel, and stored them up in his 
retentive memory. Later, he declaimed 
them over and over. 

Such work for wages as he could find 
consisted mainly in cutting down small 
oaks for fences, which were being rapidly 
strung out across the new country. Al- 
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‘Call Burroughs 


Within reach of your ’phone are 
two men whose services are all-im- 
portant to any purchaser of figur- 
ing machine equipment. 

They represent sales and service 
for the original, the oldest and the 
largest maker of figuring machines 
in the world. 

One represents experienced and 
impartial advice in selecting equip- 
ment that best fits your business, 
that is easiest for you to operate, 
that is least expensive and most 
profitable for you to own. 

The other is interested only in 
keeping Burroughs Machines in 
continuous, satisfactory operation 
—in assuring each Burroughs user 
of 100% Burroughs Service. 

Where else could you find such 
a warrant of satisfactory profit on 
your investment ? 


Burroughs 


Adding, Bookkeeping. Calculating, Billing Machines 


Use this Coupon 
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And get an 
Immediate 
Response to 
Your Need 


Whether you need 
advice in selecting proper 
equipment, or help in 
using present equipment, 
Burroughs assistance is 
equally accessible, prompt 
and satisfactory. 

A Nation-wide 
Organization to 
Serve Business 

The strength of numbers 
and experience, the knowledge 
gained by study of hundreds of 
thousands of businesses is back 
of every Burroughs salesman. 
He has, too, the disinterested 
motive of one who knows his 
company can supply the right 
machine for your work, because 
they make machines for every 
application of adding, book- 
keeping, billing and calculating. 


A Nation-wide 
Organization to 
Serve Burroughs 


Machine Users 

You usually find that the 
more quality a manufacturer 
builds into his product, the 
more earnestly he desires to 
maintain that product in 
efficient operation. 

Thousands of business men 
have said that Burroughs Serv- 
ice, alone, would lead them to 
select Burroughs equipment — 
even if it did not have all of its 
many other pointsof superiority. 


RIGHT HERE 
IN YOUR TOWN 


there is probably a Burroughs 
Agency. If not, there is one 
near by. Look in your tele- 
phone book under ‘‘Burroughs”’, 
ask your banker or 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


6044 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich, 


Please have your representative 
call to show me how Burroughs 
Machines can be used to advantage 
in my business. 


[_] Retailer [_] Jobber [_] Mfr. 
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DIXON 
ST SET 


A real artist set that 
will bring weeks and 


*570 


months of pleasure 
to every boy and 
girl who receives it. 
Contains the same 
pencils, erasers, etc., 


that are used by Earl Only 


Horter and other famous artists. 


6 Dixon’s Eldorado Pencils 
12 Dixon’s “Best” Colored Pencils 

1 Dixon’s “Eldorado” Eraser 

4 Dixon’s “Wedge” Pencil Top Erasers 
4 Dixon’s Thumb Tacks 

1 Dixon’s Metal Pencil Holder 


Packed in beautiful hand-colored 
leatherette case. Sold by all good 
stationers and department stores. 
Price only $2 (east of the Mississippi 
River). Write direct to us if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


DIXON'S 
ELDORADO 
DRAWING SET 


# 
560 
The best gift for $1 that we Only 
Ask your stationer to show you other 
suitable Christmas gifts in the wide 
Dixon line of Stationery Sets 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
PexciL Derr. 161-J, Jersey Crry, N. J. 


know of. Contains six Dixon’s 
Eldorado pencils, one largo 
Dixon's ‘‘Eldorado’’ eraser, four 


Dixon’s “Wedge” pencil top 
erasers and four Dixon’s thumb 


tacks. Packed in beautiful hand- 
colored leatherette case with flapa 
and snap. Sold by all good 


stationers and department stores. 
(Price $1, east of the Missis- 
sippi River.) Write direct to us 
if your dealer cannot supply you. 


though scarcely more than a boy, he had 
the strength and endurance of a man. 
One autumn he spent three months alone 
in the woods chopping out the rails for a 
forty-acre fence. 

Here was an incomparable opportunity 
to gratify his fledgling forensic passion. 
Whenever his muscles grew too tired he 
would lay down his ax and mount a mossy 
mound as a rostrum. There he would 
plead again and again the cases that he 
had heard in court, or weave new ones 
from his imagination. The dry rustling 
leaves became the murmurs of the court- 
room; and in the gnarled, twisted limbs of 
the live oaks he seemed to see the faces of 
his jury. Sometimes, when he had fin- 
ished an impassioned plea, his heart 
pounding in his chest, he would feel sud- 
denly afraid, and steal back as if to hide 
from he knew not what danger. Through 
all the years of his boyhood he kept up 
this practice. 

“I loved to be out alone among the 
trees,” he explained to me. “In their 
brooding silence there was no shame for 
my boyish efforts.” 


EANWHILE, the Littleton fortunes 
i” had been going from bad to worse. In 
1884 had come the great dry spell. For 
months no rain fell. Day after day, week 
after week, the sun blazed from a sky of 
brass. Cotton burned up. The parched 
earth split open in great cracks. The set- 
tlers tried to haul water, but no water was 
to be found. Cattle perished by the thou- 
sand. Many people died from privation 
and the rest were saved only by Federal aid. 

Following this disaster, the whole Lit- 
tleton family fell prey to the Texas fever. 
One calamity followed another. In 1888, 
Thomas Littleton decided to return to 
his native Tennessee. Martin and his 
brothers elected to remain in Texas. 

Still nursing the hope of saving money 
for school, Martin tried his hand at what- 
ever work was offered him. He “stuck 
type” in the office of the Weatherford 
“Courier,” substituted as night clerk in 
the town’s hotel, and worked on the road 
with prison gangs of petty offenders and 
vagrants. Dndee the Texas law, every 
citizen was required to do public road 
work five days a year or else hire a substi- 
tute. Many men had a distaste for this 
sort of work, and to them Martin sold his 
services as a proxy. 

In the hore ne found the deepest of all 
his literary inspirations—a soiled copy of 
Shakespeare left behind by a traveler. 
With a dictionary at hand in which he 
could look up the flood of unfamiliar 
words he read the immortal plays over 
and over, until long passages were firmly 
fixed in his memory. 

At the age of sixteen, Littleton went to 
Aledo and became a section hand of the 
Texas Pacific Railroad for fifty cents a 
day and his board. It was midsummer, 
and the blazing sun beat down so fiercely 
that the section workers had to wrap their 
hands with cotton waste to keep the skin 
from being burned as they handled the rails. 

Here he was thrown in with an ex- 
traordinary aggregation of humanity: 
“Egypt,” a swarthy foreigner, with a 
mysterious background of culture; 
“Frenchy,” a disciple of Rabelais; Freddy 
Jacobs, a jovial giant of a man who took 
the boy under his wing; and Ben Foote, 
roving offshoot of a proud English family, 


whose patrimony Littleton was to recover 
years later when he had become a member 
of the bar! 

In the section house at night Littleton’s 
companions helped him with his reading 
and encouraged him with the letters he 
was writing to the Weatherford newspaper 
on occasional topics of public interest. To 
his astonishment, all these letters were 
published. 

Presently the gang went on a strike 
over the injustice of having to pull a hand 
car half a dozen miles in the morning, on 
their own time, before starting work on 
company pay at seven o'clock. While 
considering their action, the strikers gath- 
ered at night in an old clay pit. Here the 
boy, stirred by his belief in the righteous- 
ness of their cause, delivered a fiery talk. 
It was his first public speech. Incident- 
ays the strikers won. 

n the meantime, the lure of the law 
was beckoning to the youngster with in- 
creasing persistence. He determined to 
get some job in Weatherford, where he 
could be close to the courthouse and its 
vivid human drama. Also he would bor- 
row some law book and study it from 
cover to cover. 

In the local bakery, run by a kindly old 
German, he found just the sort of work he 
wanted. It was a day and night job; but 
in the long night watches, when he had to 
watch that the baking bread did not burn, 
there were many intervals for study. 

From County Judge Roach, long since 
interested in the youth who followed trials 
with hungry brown eyes, he borrowed a 
copy of Blackstone. rapping it up ina 
newspaper, he stole back to the bakery 
through an alley—fearful that someone, 
seeing the shabby, unlettered boy with a 
law book, might laugh at him. ` At this 
period he was extremely shy in the pres- 
ence of strangers. 

During the day Martin had to spend 
most of his time waiting on customers and 
running errands. But at night, as he sat 
in front of the big ovens, periodically re- 
moving the baked bread and putting in 
fresh batches, he found much time for 
study When midnight was long past and 
the baking finished, the weary-eyed boy 
would lay his Blackstone on the shelf, 
blow out the lights and drop into a bunk 
on the floor. Almost instantly he would 
be asleep. 


FTER spending more than a year in the 
bakery Littleton decided that he had 
saved enough money to pay for the educa- 
tion so long denied and so sadly needed. 
At Springtown, twenty-five miles north- 
east of Weatherford, was an excellent pri- 
vate school conducted by a German 
named Fronarbarger. Thither the seven- 
teen-year-old youth betook himself for the 
only consecutive schooling of his life. In 
the eight months that his money lasted he 
learned the principles of arithmetic and 
grammar, the main facts of geography, 
made a record in rhetoric, and showed a 
brilliant grasp of civil government, which 
he had taken up against the advice of his 
teacher. 

Returning to Weatherford, he was of- 
fered the post of deputy clerk in the 
courthouse. He accepted it joyfully. 
Now he could spend the livelong day in 
the very Mecca of his dreams. Yet even 
this was not enough. He obtained per- 
mission to sleep in a vacant room above 
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He’s 86 


and he wants his successor to be an 
Alexander Hamilton Institute man 


You are 25; or 35; or 40. 

William H. Deyo is 86; he has 
traveled the whole business road 
which you are going to travel. He 
is still the active head of the lum- 
ber business in Ellenville, New 
York, which he incorporated in 
1870 and which has made him 
independent. 

What has he learned that you 
can profit by? What does he see 
as he looks back? 


“Many costly mistakes which 
might have been avoided” 


he answers, And he adds, “I never had 
the advantage of such a Course as that 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

“T have had to work out all my business 
problems myself,” he continues. 

He had to develop his own accounting 
system—the Modern Business Course and 
Service could have given him the principles 
of accounting that have been established by 

experience of many successful concerns. 

He had to experiment with his sales 
methods.. The Modern Business Course and 
Service would have brought the experience 
of the greatest sales managers to his aid. 

Costs; merchandising; advertising; trans- 
portation; banking; corporation finance— 
in each he could have had the help of great 
authorities. 


A lifetime of experience 
compressed into one Course 


But there was no Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute in those days. “Imagine my surprise 


-and pleasure,” he writes, “to find in your 


Course and Service the very experiences 
that I have lived thru, reduced to princi- 
ples, so that any man may study and take 
advantage of them. I hope that when my 
grandson is thirty years of age he will have 
learned from the Course what it has taken 
me a lifetime to acquire.” 

Is it any wonder that Mr. Deyo wants to 
spare the younger man the “costly mis- 
takes” that he has incurred? Any wonder 
that at his suggestion, the grandson has 
enrolled for the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute Course? 


Why business leaders prefer 
Alexander Hamilton 
Institute men 


More and more business leaders are insist- 
ing—as Mr. Deyo has insisted—that the 
younger men around them must have the 
condensed experience of the business world, 
which is contained in the Modern Business 
Course and Service. 

“Why should you make the same mis- 
takes that we made?” they ask. “Why 
should we stand the expense of putting you 
thru years of practical experience, when you 
can get the fundamentals of business so 
much more quickly and completely from 
the Institute?” 

That is one large reason why promi- 
nent corporation has its quota of Institute 
trained men 


“Where will I be in business 
ten years from now?” 
The facts about the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute are well-known—the high charac- 


ter of its Advisory Council; the scores of 
thousands of successful men it has trained; 


the great corporations in which its men hold 
positions of power and responsibility. 

This advertisement is not written to 
repeat these well-known facts. It is writ- 
ten merely to repeat Mr. Deyo’s suggestion 
to the men of 25 and 35 and 45 who are 
asking themselves: “Where will I be in 
business ten years from now?” 
men Mr. Deyo says: “From the vantage 

int of 86 years I strongly advise any 

usiness man to get the facts about this 

training.” A training that saves “costly 
mistakes” and “years of slow, laborious 
personal experience.” 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


The facts are presented fully in a little book 
“Forging Ahead in Business.” It can be 
read in a single evening. To thousands of 
men its pages have opened the way to 
increased income and far more rapid busi- 
ness progress. Surely your business future 
is worth an evening of reading. No other 
obligation is involved. Write on the cou- 
pon the address to which you wish your 
copy sent, and mail it today. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
637 Astor Place, New York City p 


\Modera / 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 


Naa 


“Print here 
Business 


e DEORE EE 


Business 
Position ~.. 


Canadian Address, C.P.R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 


Copyright, 1922, Alerander Hamilton Institute 
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On your . 
Christmas list 


Beautiful, simple, efficient. No 
clogging at the point, no tedious 
reloading troubles, double 
length leads. A practical gift 
that a year from today will still 
be a constant reminder of you. 


THE INGERSOLL JUNIOR— 50c to 
$2.00 


A slender little pencil which slips into 
his vest pocket or into her hand-bag. 
THE INGERSOLL DOLLAR — $1.00 
Of Rolled Silver, not merely silver plated. 
Attached clip and concealed eraser. 
THE INGERSOLL DOLLAR PONY 
LENGTH — $1.00 

Short, with ring in cap for chain or ribbon. 


THE INGERSOLL GIFT—$3.00 


A rich Gold pencil of finest Silly and 
workmanship —a gift either He or She 
will most certainly appreciate. 


INGERSOLL REDIPOINT COMPANY, Inc. 
m. H. Ingersoll, Pres. 
Formerly of Robe. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
461 Fourth Avenue - + | New York City 
Branches: Chicago St. Paul San Francisco 


the judge’s chamber. At night he would 
steal from his bed to the empty courtroom 
below, and there, facing the deserted jury 
box, plead for the life, honor, or property 
of imaginative clients. 

When he was nineteen, the boy who had 
never spent a day either in an attorney’s 
office or in a school of law, applied for ad- 
mission to the bar of Texas. In those 
times it was the custom for a candidate to 
be placed on the witness stand in open 
court, with the presiding judge on the 
bench, and then to have the battery of 
local and visiting attorneys turn loose 
their questions: It was a rough-and-tum- 


‘ble legal clinic, as much a test of the indi- 


vidual as of his knowledge of law. 


ITTLETON managed to have his exami- 
nation staged in the evening, thinking 
that the courtroom would be Free of the 
usual crowd. Instead, the townsfolk, 
learning what was about to take place, 
thronged into the building. The youth’s 
sole preparation consisted of a thorough 
knowledge of his borrowed Blackstone and 
the.multitudinous points that his . keen 
mind had absorbed day by day as he had 
watched the law “get up and walk around 
the room.” Under the barrage of questions, 
however, he showed a fundamental legal 
knowledge so amazing, an imagination so 
fertile and fresh, that lie passed the exam- 
ination with flying colors. 

But Littleton was still a minor. It 
would be two years before he could even 
vote. So special judicial proceedings were 
held to remove his age disability, and on 
July 4th, 1891, he was admitted to practice. 

A few days later he was appointed as- 
sistant district attorney, the incumbent of 
that office having been taken ill. His ca- 
reer was successful from the start. Before 
his twentieth birthday he was prosecuting 
murder cases. Retiring as prosecutor, he 
defended other murder cases before he 
was twenty-one. 

Littleton practiced law in Weatherford 
from 1891 to 1893. Then he went to Dal- 
las, a stranger, and in less than a year was 
made assistant county attorney. He re- 
mained there until 1896. 

Through all this period, however, his 
eyes were turned toward New York—the 
magic city of his dreams. Repeatedly he 
tried to persuade legal associates and busi- 
ness friends to join him in an assault on 
the metropolis. No one was willing to 
chance it. 

“When I couldn’t get a man to take the 
risk, I got a girl to do it,” Littleton told 
me with a smile. 

A few months earlier he had fallen in 
love with Miss Maud Elizabeth Wilson, 
who belonged to an old and respected 
Dallas family. Eventually he had to tell 
her that it was no use for them to think of 
being married for a long time, as his heart 
was set on going to New York to make his 
fortune. 

“That’s splendid! 
she said. 

“I can’t take a girl like you along,” he 
rotested. “The Lord knows what will 
appen to me there. I may have to go 

back tomy first love—the pick and shovel.” 

“But I'm coming with you!” she re- 
peated firmly—and she came. An hour 
after their marriage,on December Ist, 1896, 
the young couple took a train for New 
York. In their trunk was a feather bed, 
a few clothes, and several jars of jam. In 


Let’s go together!” 


Littleton’s Pocket was four hundred dol- 
lars—all the money he possessed—and a 
letter of introduction to George Foster 
Peabody, the banker. 

Arriving in New York, the Texas trav- 
elers hunted up a cheap boarding-house, 
where they could ‘live for ten dollars a 
week. Then Littleton started out to look 
the city over; to take it to pieces and see 
what it was made of; to study the people 
and their habits; to find out, in short, a 
myriad of useful things about this big 
town in which he was determined to win 
his way. 

Day after day for a fortnight he walked 
the streets, particularly those of the down- 
town business district. At night he and 
his young wife continued these studies of 
humanity. They attended free public lec- 
tures. If they chanced to be passing a 
lighted hall, they went in to hear what 
was being said. For hours they sat in the 
public libraries, reading the newspapers 
and watching the people. 

“Tve got to know this town. Otherwise 
it will swallow me up,” Littleton remarked 
grimly. 

He went to the courts to learn how trials 
were conducted. The attendants refused 
to let him in, because he was neither a 
witness nor a member of the bar. One 
afternoon, after admittance had been de- 
nied for a dozenth time, he went back to 
the attendant. 

“Did you ever hear of Alexander Ham- 
ilton?” he asked. 

“No. Who’s he? A lawyer?” 

“He was once—a great lawyer! It was 
he who wrote into the Constitution of 
the United States a provision that courts 
should be forever open to the public. If 
there is a vacant seat in that room, I am 
entitled to it.” 

This incident not only obtained the de- 
sired seat but unlocked the doors to the 

ood graces of the other attendants in the 
uilding. 


(THE following week Littleton answered 
a newspaper advertisement for a young 
lawyer. He found that the advertiser was 
really angling for a bookkeeper—and 
bookkeeping was one of the few jobs that 
he had not tackled in his varied career. So 
he decided to present the note of introduc- 
tion to Mr. Peabody. The banker, in 
turn, gave him a letter to a law firm. 

“In order to get a start here I’ll do any- 
thing from licking stamps to trying cases,” 
said Littleton, who had already been ad- 
mitted to the New York bar “‘on motion” 
—a privilege to which his five years of 
practice in Texas entitled him. 

“They took me at my word and offered 
me a job as clerk, at nothing a week, pay- 
able in advance,” he told me, laughing. 

After a fortnight’s service the firm gave 
him a salary of ten dollars a week, which 
was just enough to pay his board bill. 
Meanwhile, his cash reserve had dwindled 
so close to the vanishing point that he de- 
cided to abandon the boarding-house and 
take a fifteen-dollar-a-month flat far up in 
the outskirts of the city. Every mornin 
he carried his lunch from home an 
munched it in the library of the law offices. 

As the weeks went by, Littleton saw 
that there was little chance under existing 
circumstances of getting ahead. So he 
asked County Judge Herd, of Brooklyn, if 
he could not occasionally be appointed 
as counsel for indigent prisoners. A few 
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“Blake is the Man!” 


TOLD HARTLEY he was a 

‘comer’—and this confirms 
my judgment! Listen to this 
letter :— 


Dear Sir: 


You will no doubt be glad to know that 
James H. Blake, one of your employees of 
whose excellent work as a student we 
have been advising you each month, has 
comple’ his course and has been 
granted a diploma. 


International Correspondence Schools 


“That settles the manager ques- 
tion. The man who cares enough 
about his future to invest some of 
his spare time in training is the 
kind of man we want in this firm’s 
responsible positions. 

“That $5,000 salary will mean 
a lot to Blake and his family. But 
he’ll earn it—and make good use 
of it. I’ll send for him now! It’s 
a pleasure to promote a man who 
deserves it.” 


OW do you stand when your 

employer checks up his men 

for promotion? Is there any rea- 
son why he should select you? 


Ask yourself these questions 
fairly. You must face them if you 
expect advancement and more 
money. For now, more than ever, 
the better positions are going to 
men with special training. 

Fortunately, there is an easy, 
fascinating way for you to get 
this special training. One hour a 
day spent with the I. C. S. in the 
quiet of your own home will pre- 


pare you for the position you want 
in the work you like best. 


Every mail brings letters from 
I. C. S. students telling of advance- 
ments and increased salaries won 
through spare-time study. In a 
single year, the increases volun- 
tarily reported by I. C. S. students 
totaled more than $2,000,000! 


These advancements and in- 
creases in salary are not only in 
the technical subjects such as Elec- 
trical, Mechanical and Civil Engi- 
neering, Architecture, Chemistry, 
etc., but in Salesmanship, Adver- 
tising, Business Management, Ac- 
counting, etc. 


Whatever the course, if it is 
an I. C. S. course, you can be sure 
it represents the best thought of 
men who are leaders in that field 
and is drawn from their practical 
experience. 


Cre you still turn away from 
Opportunity? Can you still 
go on, putting in your days at the 
same old grind, getting the same 


SEND FOR 
THIS BOOKLET 


A gripping business story 
that raises a vital question and 
answers it in a manner that 
will interest every man—or 
tcoman!—who wants to get 
ahead and seeks to learn how. 
48 pages. Sent on request. 
Use the coupon. 


International Correspondence 
Schools 


Box 7462-C, Scranton, Penna, 


pay envelope, with the same insuf- 
ficient sum, when such a little 
thing can be the means of chang- 
ing your entire life? 


Why not at least find out what 
the I. C. S. can do for you? It 
takes but a moment to mark the 
work of your choice, tear out and 
mail the coupon printed below. 
There’s no obligation and not a 
penny ofcost. Yet that one single 
act may be the means of chang- 
ing your whole life. To-day—not 
“To-morrow’’—is the day to take 
your first definite step forward. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7462-C, Scranton, Penna, 

Without cost or obligation on at ty pense send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet “Who Wins and Why” 
and tell me how I can qualify for the position or in t 
subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
Salesmanship 


Business Management les. 
Industrial Management Advertisi 
Personnel Organization Better Letters 
Traffic Management Foreign Trade 
Business Law Stenography and d Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
OAccountan (including C. P.A.) Civil Service 
O Nichol: soa Co Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
C Bookkeep’ Common School Subjects 
Private 8 Corley Hm gh School Subjects 
Business Spanish (J French Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lighting Blue Print Reading 
( Mechanical Engineer ontractor and Builder 


(J Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 


O Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 


[C Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
(JGas Engine Operating Chemistry Pharmacy 
(Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
(Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines r 
Metallurgy Agriculture and Poultr 


Steam Engineering [ Radio [Mathematics 


Persons residing in Oanada should send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 
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Keeping Them Warm 
In The Country 


When Winter grips the countryside, 
and the blizzard roars, your Patrick 
mackinaw proves itself ‘‘Bigger Than 
Weather.” It is ample in size, warm 
against zero blasts—and it wears and 
wears, season after season. 


The explanation lies in the fact that 
there’s no other cloth like Patrick 
Cloth. Made of the highest grade, 
pure, virgin wool ‘‘from sheep that 
thrive in the snow.” Patrick cloth in 
mackinaws, greatcoats or overcoats 
has a standard of service and comfort 
all its own. 

Outdoor men know that Patrick cloth pos- 
sesses a quality of durability unequaled any- 
where. It stands hard, rough use as inferior 
cloth cannot. No matter what the require- 
ments, in all severe weather Patrick macki- 
naws serve exceptionally well. 


Sold by best dealers everywhere. Send for 
new catalogue. It describes the entire line of 
Patrick pure wool products, and the unusual 
Patrick cloth. 


“Bigger Than Weather’’ 
F. A. PATRICK & CO. 


Duluth - - - Minnesota 


days later the judge named him to defend 
a man who had been arrested for at- 
tempting suicide. 

When the case was called, Littleton 
promptly asked the judge to dismiss it on 
the ground that the law against attempted 
suicide was a piece of ancient legal drift- 
wood—a heritage of the days when a 
man’s body belonged to the king and his 
soul to the church. The extraordinary 
motion was denied. Thereupon, Littleton 
made the same argument the basis of a 
brilliant plea to the jury. The defendant 
was acquitted. 


OLLOWING this spectacular victory, 

Littleton acted as counsel for dozens of 
indigent prisoners, and won so overwhelm- 
ing a majority of his cases that the dis- 
trict attorney’s office began to get worried. 

“We have a swarthy young lawyer from 
somewhere down South, who is turning 
our court topsy-turvy,” one of the judges 
told the chief counsel for the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company. “You should 
get him into your organization.” 

So Littleton was invited to join the B. 
R. T. legal battery—the first important 
step in his rapid rise up the ladder. In 


' 1900 he was appointed assistant district 


attorney for Brooklyn (Kings County). 
In this office he won national fame by his 
successful prosecution of “520 Per Cent” 
Miller—the Ponzi of his day. 

In 1903, after being deserted by the po- 
litical organization that had given him the 
nomination, Littleton made a lone fight 
and was elected borough president of 
Brooklyn by a popular landslide. He re- 
tired from this office to resume the private 
practice that has kept his name so prom- 
inently before the public for the past fif- 
teen years. From 1911 to 1913 he repre- 
sented the First New York District in 
Congress. To-day he is one of the best 
known lawyers in America. 

“Did you see all this—out there in the 
woods?” I asked him. 

Mr. Littleton’s eyes turned back from 
the river, far below the open window, 
where he had been watching an ocean 
liner glide slowly up the Hudson between 
fussing tugs. 

“Yes, I saw it all? he said—and he 
seemed to be speaking much more to him- 
self than to me. “Even as a little boy I 
was possessed by the conviction that some 
day I would shake loose the crude, rough 
robe of my environment. I saw myself 
before the bars of big cities, pleading cases 
of transcendental import. The court, 
even the faces of the jurors, were more 
real to me than the dark, soughing 
branches of the trees above my head. Al- 
ways there was the picture—and I knew I 
must go forth and find it!” 

“Tt must have meant much to you. 

“It meant everything to me. The defi- 
nite vision—that is what leads one on, 
not the vague yearning. Most progress, I 
think, can be interpreted in terms of a 
clear and compelling goal—the holy city 
of the heart and its aspirations.  Life’s 
waysides are filled with those who have 
fallen because they lacked it. 

“Let us erect a standard!’ Washington 
cried. This, each man who aspires must 
do for himself. Ambitious youth must 
have a living picture, and strive, ever 
strive for its realization. I say a living 
picture, not a blurred day dream. Those 
visions of my childhood were so close, so 


” 


clear that they almost frightened me. It 
seemed that I could put out my fingers 
and clutch them. The vision—that’s it! 
What does it matter if your clothes are 
threadbare, if you are hungry, or buffeted, 
or misunderstood, so long as the light 
froma great vision is streaming over you?” 

The speaker’s brilliant brown eyes were 
flickering with the ebb and flow of mem- 
ories. Once again I felt that he had for- 
gotten I was there. 

“You were discussing the need of a defi- 
nite goal,” I suggested, presently. 

“Yes, yes,” and he turned back with a 
smile. “I was just thinking of my father. 
During the very last of his life he came up 
from the Tennessee hills and spent several 
months with me. Eighty-six he was then, 
a fine old man of striking appearance who 
might have stepped down from the frame 
of a steel engraving on the wall. He used 
to sit in a chair by the window and gaze 
at the steamers, the schooners, the ferry- 
boats, and the tugs, making their endless 
moving panorama on the river. 

“T appointed him ‘Commodore of the 
Fleet,’ and he used to have a wonderful 
time directing in his imagination the 
movement of the ships. One thing, how- 
ever, Father could never understand. 
There were the ferryboats, plying back 
and forth every few minutes berven the 
New York and the New Jersey shores, and 
run by the same pilots trip after trip; yet 
seldom did one of them ever manage to 
make a perfect straightaway entrance into 
the ferry slip. Always a little to one side 
or the other! It has struck me that many 
men are like that, too, deflected from 
their course (as the ferryboats are de- 
flected by tides and currents). 

“There are three types of people. They 
may be compared roughly to the old-fash- 
ioned derringer, the revolver, and the 
modern automatic pistol. The derringer, 
you know, carried one cartridge. It either 

it, or missed, in a single shot. The re- 
volver has more shells—limited, however, 
by the number that a revolving drum will 
hold. But in the modern automatic clips 
of shells are carried in the stock. These 
are fed out by the recoil, and one can keep 
on firing for a very long time. 

“This last type of weapon represents 
the youth who 1s not satisfied with a single 
shot, or a half-dozen shots, but who keeps 
plugging, and plugging at the target until 

e has riddled its very center. e pos- 
sesses the precious quality of persistence. 
Give'a youth persistence, nerve, and a high 
resolve, and he is bound to go a long way.” 


“yVEAT other characteristic is of pre- 
eminent value?” I asked. 

“Personality!” The reply was quick 
and positive. “It’s silly to underestimate 
the power of personality.” 

“Can personality be acquired?” 

“To a great degree. Of course, a vast, 
overpowering personality, like a super- 
abundant endowment of health, is often 
inherited. It is possible, however, to de- 
velop the personality by intelligent exer- 
cise, just as one can develop the body. 

“To do this you must possess, or create, 
a consuming interest in your fellow be- 
ings! The man of compelling personality 
is the one who plays the searchlight of his 
soul upon others, who gives them the 
warmth and candor of his heart. Thus he 
sets them on fire and fuses the human re- 
lationship. 
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“HIS is the du Pont Oval ..... It is the trade-mark only 

of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, and appears 

only on products made by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company. 


You will find it on the labels of Paints, Varnishes, Enamels, Lacquers 
—a complete line of such products that beautify and protect your 
home, your factory, your car, your furniture, etc. 


It identifies the lovely articles of Pyralin Toiletware that adorn your 
wife’s dressing-table. 


It is stamped upon the rolls of Fabrikoid that go to the country’s 
great makers of automobiles and furniture, for upholstery .... . to 
the makers of fine luggage and to the bookbinders and half a 
hundred other industries. 


The textile mills, the leather plants and two score other manufac- 
turing industries find the du Pont Oval on the containers of the 
Dyes they use. 


It identifies the Explosives which release the ores needed by industry 
and fuel to keep you warm, which blast paths through mountain 
and forest for your roads, which clear and drain land for larger 
crops bringing food for your table at lower cost. On shotgun 
shells, it insures the safety and accuracy of your shooting. 


And users of Pigments, Acids and Heavy Chemicals of many varie- 
ties, know this du Pont Oval as a mark of the highest quality. 


* * * 


The du Pont Oval appears on this varied, this seemingly unrelated 
family of products, because of the ability of du Pont Chemica! 
Engineers, who have been able to utilize the chemical knowledge or 
the basic raw materials that we need in our prime industry..... 
the making of explosives.....in making these articles that the 
du Pont Company feels are of value and service in other industries 
and to the public. 


In the future.....and now we can only glimpse it..... the 
du Pont Company hopes to contribute, as it has in the past, to the 
comfort, the security and the prosperity of the American home and 
American industry. 


ə 


The Chemical Engineer is a strange mingling 
of abilities... .. a coupling of the man of sci- 
ence with the manufacturing expert. He is a 
chemist who knows manufacturing as well as his 
science, and who can take the laboratory’s dis- 
coveries on the experimental scale and put them 
into production on the larger scale of commerce. 
His province is the practical transformation of 
matter from useless to useful forms. And he has 
brought into the world’s manufacturing plants a 
new knowledge, a new set of abilities, that has 
revolutionized industry in the past generation. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published - 
that the public may have a clearer understanding 
of E.I.du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products. 


E.I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY Inc.. Wilmington, Del 
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Some ‘Ties to 
Choose for 


a Mans 
Christmas 


An Ondule 
Crépe Four- 


in-hand, 
beautifully 
printed 


A heavy 
silk Jacquard, 
oery rich 


Batwings, in 
tubular weave, 
are always 
good taste 


A Roman 
Stripe in 
ribbed silk 


A Jacquard 

u r, for 
conservative 
dressers 


UST make sure of one point— 

that the ties you select for yourself 
or for gifts have the name CHENEY 
on the neckband—and you are assured 
of up-to-date colorings, patterns and 


Plain striped x 3 $ 
tailoring, and really satisfactory wear. 


Tubulars go 
well with the 
new collars 


Cueney Brotuers, New York 
Makers of Cheney Silks 


Your dealer will gladly help 


you choose correctly 


. “Achievements come through the ca- 
pacity to establish an understanding with 
humanity. The story of my own life 
would be far different, had it not been for 
the fact that I find as much joy in the so- 
ciety of a cowboy or a section hand as in 
that of any other person in the world. 
Every human being is worth while—no 
matter how little water he draws. 

“You must keep your ear sympatheti- 
cally attuned to the life of man in all its 
manifestations. There is a certain sensi- 
tive instrument that one can turn to the 
sea and it will gather.all the fugitive mes- 
sages of the impalpable and invisible air. 
But turn it from the sounding sea to the 
silences of the surrounding sand dunes and 
it will gather nothing. Similarly, the 
gathering of personality and of power is a 
problem in focusing. 

“Even men of tremendous endowments 
fall short of complete fullness because of 
self-restraint. At a public dinner a few 
years ago I sat beside one of the great in- 
tellectual giants of America, a man who 
has held posts of national and international 
importance, but who had never captured 
the imagination and enthusiasm of the 
people. We were discussing a certain 
masterful document which he had largely 
shaped. 

“I wonder why it is so unpopular?’ he 
asked me. 

“‘Because people think that you wrote’ 
it,’ I answered. 

“And why should that make it so un- 
popular?’ 

“*Because you have never let the peo- 
ple really know you. You have never 
taken the world into your heart.’ 

“He pondered over my remarks until, 
presently, he was called on to speak. Then 
he looked at the crowd, almost wistfully, 
and, in a voice moved by emotion, said: 

“‘My friends, I have been told to-night 
that I have never taken the world into my 
heart.’ 

“This was as far as he got. The simple, 
appealing revelation of his inner self 
stirred the listeners like tongues of fire. 
With a common impulse they jumped to 
their feet and the room echoed to the 
thunder of their applause.” 


T THIS moment, a sharp whistle came 
from the river. Mr. Littleton looked 
at his watch. 

“I must go,” he said. “My wife ex- 
pects me up-town, and she is one person 
whom I never keep waiting.” 

“Haven't you a final word?” I asked. 

“Only this: Every human being is a 
distinct individual—and a mighty inter- 
esting one. He has his own unique view- 
point. Try to understand it when you are 
dealing with him. Remember that men 
grow by giving, not by getting, and that 
one gives from the overflow of simplicity 
and warmth. One must learn to ‘let go.’ 
Systematic self-repression is the death of 
progress.” 


“WHAT To Eat” is told you next 
month in an interview with Professor 
E. V. McCollum, of the School of 
Hygiene and Public Health, Johns 
Hopkins University, a great expert on 
nutrition. In this article by M. K. 
Wisehart you will find one of the 
most interesting and informative 
discussions of food you ever read. 


at 
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Just Around the Corner 


Co Great Home Day—that brings the scattered loved ones back to the home 
nest is speeding towards the Old Earth as if on the wings of love. 


Visions of Sugar Plums—are already dancing through the children’s heads and visions of happy faces 
around the gayly-lighted table are dancing through Mother’s head—interrupted only by the world-old 


question of what to have for dinner. 


If Mother is wise, she knows that we are what we eat, and that her family’s health and happiness de- 
pend upon the character of the food she provides. She knows that the dinners under which the festive 
board groans may mean groans for the family later—irritable youngsters and sluggish grown-ups. And 
she knows that the best food can be spoiled by poor cooking—that simple, inexpensive foods can be 
made appetizing and health-giving by care in preparation. 


The Hand that Rules the Kitchen Rules the World— 
literally holds in its hollow the world’s health, happiness 
and efficiency. For it is said that the destiny of a nation 
depends upon its food. A nation is but a great collec- 
tion of homes. The home maker is largely responsible 
for the health and happiness of her family, and as each 
of its members takes his or her place in the affairs of 
the world, the home maker’s influence widens until it is 
felt industrially, commercially and professionally. 


Many Business Troubles are Stomach Troubles— 
and much of the sickness and death laid to other causes 
is the result of eating poorly cooked food. Many domes- 
tic troubles have their origin in the frying pan, and many 
a backward school boy is punished for “creepi 
snail—unwillingly to school” because he is improperly fed. 


“Food Makes the Soldier”— 

said Napoleon. Food just as truly makes the worker— 
the every day Soldier who fights life’s every day battles. 
For upon well-cooked, Si digested food depend the 
bread-winner’s ability to earn more bread and the school 
boy’s ability to do his work—in fact family prosperity 
and happiness. 


The Economy of Good Cooking— 

is evident when we consider that food is fuel. It is burned 
in the body to produce heat and energy just as coal is 
burned in your furnace. Food that does not burn (digest) 
not only endangers life but is waste just as the clinkers 
in your furnace ate waste, Fuel food is expensive. Why 
waste it? The food scientist measures the energy value 


of food in calories just as we measure distance in blocks 
and dress goods in yards. So with a scientific cook book 


Cooking is now recognized as 
science. Itis closely related to long 
er life.Therefore,to Life Insurance. 


Company for eg has helped the been there if the death rate for 1921 best dinner for the least expendi 
ture of time, labor and money, 
Company offers free and with the 
Bese of good will—‘*Th l- 
an Cook Book”. 


home maker t e the three 
meals a day eoun for health and 
happiness. 


With the teachings o oi domestic sci- 
ence in schools and educational 


cooking. 


to improve all living conditions our meats are lost and the 
death rate has beenlowered 31.9% minerals of vegetables go 


Published by 


in the last ten years. 55,000 of drain pipe in the water in which 
the Metropolitan’s policy holders, 
who paid their premiums weekly, 
sat down last year to t r st- 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance mas dinners who wouldn’t have 


been the same as for 1911. 


“Next to the Bible, the most im- 
a re- 

‘ 3 x ays a promi- 
work by cegarinesandnawsrapart nent clergyman, formerly a 
has come general improvement in cian. This is true from a stan 
both of health and economy. F 

bofthecombinedeforn Dan Oene deel PAER Da i tain Ra 
As a result of the combined efforts 4 improper cooking—the juices a day throughout the entire year. 


hysi- ae name and address on a post 
point card 


own the 


at hand, the home maker can find out aie what her 
workers need and she can find out how to preserve the 
food’s strength-giving, health-giving values. Then there 
is no waste either of health, food or money. 


We Eat with our Eyes— 

as wellias with our teeth. “Appetite juice” —a most im- 
portant factor in digestion—is produced by food that is 
appealing to the eye, and by cheerful surroundings. “The 
spirit of kindliness must be supreme at the table” says 
Gilbert Chesterton, and a noted physician says: “Never 
allow an unpleasant subject to be mentioned at the table.” 
Here at least people should be joyous. 


The World’s Most Famous Cook— 
Brillat-Savarin, noted lawyer and eminent judge, left to the 
world the hygienic order of a dinner, to be followed al- 
ways with a light dessert. Savarin made it the fashion 
for the Nobility of France to cook. Louis XV in kingly 
velvet and lace, spent many hours in his 
palacekitchens concocting rare dishes. Now Be 
it is the Nobility of Motherhood that es 
produces the best cooks, and “like Mother fe 
used to make” is the great home standard. 


“3 


OT ys” 
So if Mother will but invite Science into = Nb Sy 
her Kitchen— 2} ; 


to help in preparing the regular three 
meals a day, and follow the great Savarin 
in serving fewer over-rich desserts and 
more simple Sugar Plums, she may be i 
sure that it will be a healthier, happier & 
family that gathers around the Christmas __;: 
table to celebrate The Great Home Day. 


they are cook 

As the Holiday plea approaches 
when the thought uppermost in 
millions of mother-minds is the 


e Metropol 


will bring by next mail, 
Food scientific but non-technical book, 


HALEY FISKB, President 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY NEW YORK 
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Keep Christmas with a Kodak 


While far too excited to dress, little Jane has popped into bed again 
to pose for a picture with mother’s new Kodak. 

And that only starts the fun. Even now father and Uncle Stan are 
renewing their youth in a snowball fight—and there’s another picture. 

Kodak is a gift that slips out of the holiday box into the spirit of 


Christmas. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. Tre Kodak City 


The Thing That I Have Never Been Able to Explain 


‘The Thing That I 
Have Never Been 


Able to Explain 


FIRST PRIZE 


The Singing Shadow 


T HAPPENED about sunset one 

Thanksgiving Day. We had all been 

over to our old homestead, and I had 
started home in advance of the family. 
On my way I met a friend and asked her 
to come back with me to supper. As we 
paused at the gate my friend looked toward 
the house. “Oh,” she exclaimed, “you 
have company, haven’t you?” : 

“No,” I answered. ‘We're all alone.” 

“Why,” said she, “I heard music. Are 
you sure nobody is home?” 

“Oh, no, you didn’t,” I reassured her, 
and went on around the house. I entered 
through the kitchen, came on into the hall 
onto which the parlor opens without a 
doorway. I glanced in there. 

What was that? I was not frightened at 
all; no, notat all. There, sitting at the piano 
where the sunlight fell clear, was a e: 
It was a young and very beautiful woman, 
and she turned toward me and smiled. 

I kept my composure. I opened the 
front door. “Come in, Eva,” I said. 
“Let’s go into the parlor a minute.” She 
entered and stood looking at the figure at 
the piano. ; 

“What do you see?” I asked. 

“A shadowy young girl sitting at the 
piano, and I did hear singing when we 
came up the path!” 

The shadow lady was smiling at us. 
She seemed to speak, yet we heard no 
words. She lifted her hands toward the 
wall back of the piano and there—yes, 
there came other shadows who made dim 
silhouettes. There was a man and a 
woman; then another man came. The 
outlines were clear, but they were dimmer 
than our lady at the piano. We had seated 
ourselves and were watching, each telling 
the other what she saw. This must have 
gone on for ten minutes. 

The lady at the piano was real; my 
friend had heard her singing before we 
entered the house. F inally the figures 
grew dim and vanished. 

After that day we tried many times to 
see if the setting sun could cast shadows 
under like conditions similar to those we 
had seen. It never did. T. B. 


SECOND PRIZE 


The Clock That Struck 
“Seven,” Then “Fifteen” 


ON a shelf in a corner of our sitting- 
room stood Father’s safe, the empty 

case of an old clock, in which he kept his 

deeds and other important papers. 

The summer of 1886 had been unusually 
hot, with fierce storms of rain and hail. 
Mr. H—, a neighbor whose home had 
been broken up by the sudden death of 
his wife, was staying with us. He was 
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Is your boy warm inside 


Tue 
H-O Cereat Company, Inc. 
BUFFALO, N.Y., AND 
AYR, CANADA 


Also Makers of - 


FORCE Whole Wheat Flakes 
PRESTO Self-Rising Flour 


Steam Cooked 
for HEALTH 


as well as outside? 


“(/YATMEAL” is the best food for body 

warmth, but there is as wide a difference 

between rolled oats as between wool and cot- 
ton clothing. 

In choosing, the safe way is to specify H-O 
(Hornby’s Oats)—the only oats prepared for 
the food-needs of children by steam-cooking 
and pan-toasting. 

Steam-cooking in closed kettles for hours at a 
heat of 250 degrees breaks down each starch cell, 
dextrinizes the starch and makes H-O digestible, 
nourishing and different. 

Pan-toasting over live coal fires gives H-O its 
brown color and delicious flavor. 

Every home can afford H-O. Health is cheap 
at any price. 


Trial package free. Write Dept. C. 


OATS 


$ 


Pan Toasted 
fr FLAVOR 


H-O is packed in new improved label-wrapped and corner-sealed package 
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Good 
That millions of women tell 


Millions of women, all the world 


over, have found a way to prettier 
teeth. Some by dental advice, some 
by this ten-day test. 

They have spread the news to 
others. Now wherever P es look you 
see glistening teeth, and more smiles 
to show them. 

We urge you again to accept this 
test and prove to yourself what they 
know. 

Must combat film 

That viscous film you feel on teeth 
must be combated daily. Otherwise 
it clings, enters crevices and stays. 
It forms the basis of cloudy coats, 
including tartar. 

It also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed by mil- 
lions in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film, and very few escape 
them. : 

Why it remains 

The tooth brush and the ordinary 
tooth paste cannot effectively com- 
bat it. So nearly everybody, how- 
ever careful, had teeth discolor and 
decay. 

Dental science has for years tried 
to combat this condition. Two ways 
have now been found. Able authori- 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 422, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 


News 


ties have proved them, and leading 
dentists now urge their daily use. 

A new-type tooth paste has 
perfected, called Pepsodent. It cor- 
rects some old mistakes. These two 

t film combatants are embodied 


grea 
in it for daily application. 
It does far more 

Pepsodent does more than that. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits which may other- 
wise cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there to neutralize 
mouth acids—the cause of tooth 
decay. 

It omits soap and chalk, which 
now are known to bring undesired 
effects. 

You’ll know at once 

Pepsodent brings quick results. A 
week will make them conspicuous. 
Once you see and feel them you will 
never go without them, or let your 
children miss them. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 
Learn the delights of Pepsodent, 


with the added protection and beauty 
it brings. 
Do this without delay. Cut out 


the coupon now. This is most im- 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Endorsed by authorities and ad- 
vised by leading dentists nearly 
all the world over today. All 
druggists supply the large tubes. 


embittered by his loss and the threatened 
destruction of his crops, 

One hot July Sunday night he came in 
covered with dust and sweat. “Well,” he 
exclaimed grimly, “I’ve cheated the Al- 
mighty out of one day anyhow! My 
wheat’s in the stack, and no thanks to 
Him, either.” 

Just then, with a long, preliminary 
buzz, the old clock began tostrike. Clearly, 
slowly, it ran up to seven and after a slight 
pause repeated, this time to fifteen. 

After the last chime died away Father 
opened the long wooden door. We all 
looked in, but, except for some papers and 
a few garden seeds, the case was empty. 

Sultry days followed, until the fifteenth 
came with thunderheads threatening 
storm. ‘More love-tokens,” remarked 
Mr. H as he came in to supper. “‘I-—” 
But the old clock did not illo him to 
finish. Again it played the scale to seven 
and then fifteen. Mother grew pale, and 
our neighbor muttered an imprecation. 

That night lightning ack ME H *s 
stacks! He ran over to them, and Father 
followed. Father reached there just in 
time to see our neighbor’s charred body 
fall from a burning stack. 

Thus he died on the fifteenth day of the 
seventh month! J. B. A. 


THIRD PRIZE 


What Did He See? 


URING the summer of 1916, I was 

engaged as assistant geologist with 
the Detroit Copper Company, at Morenci, 
Arizona, and was San a underground 
in the old Ryerson Mine. There was an 
old shift boss, working near me, a grizzled 
old chap, from Cornwall. 

One holiday afternoon, I crept off into 
an old abandoned tunnel to catch a nap, 
telling the shift boss to wake me when the 
shift was up at four o’clock. How long I 
lay there, I know not—but I was suddenly 
conscious of sitting up and listening expect- 
antly. And what did I see but old Grand- 
mother, coming down the tunnel way! 

She extended her arms—smiled sweetl 
and seemed about to say something. ï 
leaned forward to grasp her hand. She made 
the sign of the cross, smiled, and was gone. 

Puzzled and bewildered, I turned, to 
see the old shift boss regarding me with 
awe and surprise. “Sure, an’ were yez 
a-seeing somethin’?” he asked. “Yez hev 
bin a-starin’ at thet wall for a minute— 
and yer eyes wide open.” I told him what 
I had seen. ‘Sure, an’ how long has the 
ould woman bin dead?” he asked. “Why,” 
I replied, “she isn’t dead, she is in the 
best of health.” “I don’t know, me bhoy, 
somethin’—somethin’ is wrong.” 

Next day I received a special letter 
saying that my grandmother had died at 
two o'clock, in St. Louis, and that her 
only words as she regained consciousness 
immediately before death were, ‘Don’t 
worry about John, Emma; he is all right; 
I will speak to him.” 

Allowing for the difference between 
time in Arizona and St. Louis, I dreamed 
about her, saw her, if you will, or she ap- 
peared to me as she said she would, 
exactly the moment after her death. 

These are facts—you may explain them 
any way you wish. J.K. W. 
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Give an Ingersoll 
; YS 


Give Ingersolls for Christmas 


HERE’S no gift like a 

watch, nothing used so 
much, consulted so often, 
carried so long. 

The Ingersoll you give now 
will be ticking Christmas 
Greetings next July — next 
September, and so on through 
the years to come. 


New York 


Chicago 


Your dealer can show you 
Ingersolls to fit every purse 
and purpose. Sizes for men, 
women, boys, and girls. 
Radiolite dials that tell time 
in the dark. Jeweled mod- 
els in nickel and gold-filled 
cases. At prices from $1.50 
to $9.00. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 


San Francisco 


Prices slightly higher 
in Canada 


The Yankee Tells 


Every Woman Time in the Dark 
American Watch Needs One aie famous Ingersoll Yan- 
M I HI For her dressing ee equipp or telling 
Yankes thas Se no table, desk or time in the dark. Radium 


oes it. Convenient under 
the pillow or out of doors 


at night. 
$2.50 


table by the bed 
—a dainty Radio- 
lite Two-in-One. 
A charming gift. 


$2.75 


watch. o Million sold. 
Sturdy, reliable, good look- 
ing, it carries a sound 
guarantee. 


$1.50 


The Best Watch 


Reliance 


$5.00 Can Buy 


The jeweled, 12-size Water 
bury with a Radiolite dial. 
In gold-flled case, $8. 


$5.00 


Ingersoll Midget 
The smallest Ingersoll. For 
women, girls, and small 
boys. A and g 
Jooking. 

$3.00 


A real T jeweled watch. 
Same soli bridge-constrac. 
tion as used in $200 and $300 
watches. Price only $6.co. 
In gold-filled case, $8.00. 


$6.00 


ar 
travelers. 


$3.75 


The Midget with a lumi- 
nous dial. Tells time in the 


watch for 
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Borrow this plan from State Street 
to develop more Farm Trade 


NE may question the ethics of 
the drummer who provided 
himself with various lodge 
emblems in order to have the right 
one to wear for each buyer—but his 
knowledge ofhuman nature was sound. 


From the dawn of civilization men 
have drawn together into tribes and 
clans and social groups. Witness the 

oupings in your town—Masons, 
Elks, Odd Fellows, church congrega- 
tions, card clubs, literary societies, 
and many others. 


And herein lies an opportunity for 
the livest merchant in each town to do 
some special selling—to single out a 

roup of people for a concerted sales 
dave and to derive substantial ae 
and good will by “playing up’ 
their group interests. 


It is an adaptation of the plan so 
successfully used by State Street, Chi- 
cago, and other big city shops, of 
selecting a special group—names from 
the social register, members of clubs, 
for instance—for announcements of 
interesting sales, advance style show- 
ings, etc. 

For the merchant who wants more 
farm trade there is one group which 
lends itself particularly to Group Sell- 
ing. This is the prosperous group of 
farm families in each county—num- 
bering at least one hundred and as 
high as a thousand or more in the bet- 
ter farming regions—who are regular 
readers of Farm & Fireside, the 
National Farm Magazine. 


Sell to this special group 


Now here is the essence of the plan we 
recommend. Select some article of 
merchandise advertised in Farm & 
Fireside (see list below) and advertise 
a special sale, or showing, or demon- 


stration of this article exclusively for 
Farm & Fireside readers. Feature the 


event for a day, three days, a week— 
so that every arm & Fireside family 
may have opportunity to visit your 
store. 


Advertise it in your dois pl ae 
Distribute handbills wherever farmers 
congregate. 


Dress your windows with the prod- 
uct featured, with a reproduction of 
the current advertisement from Farm 
& Fireside and a neatly lettered card, 
“Special Sale for Farm & Fireside 
Readers.” Announce a special dis- 
count, if you like, to those who bring 
in the advertisement. 


Group Selling—a spern sale to the 
Farm & Fireside group! Think what 
it means to go after i trade of one 
hundred, five hundred, one thousand 
farm families; think what it would 
mean to have all of their future trade. 
Try this idea for your store and it will 
pay you as it has other merchants. 


$25 for a letter 


Write and tell us of the results you get 
from Group Selling—to the Farm & 
Fireside group. Tell us of your success 
with Projected Selling—the personal 
visit plan of selling described in our 
last talk. Tell us of sales increases 
produced from Farm & Fireside win- 
dow displays, of other plans which you 
have used successfully. For every 
letter which we can use we will pay $25. 


To merchants who like to keep in 
touch with Farm & Fireside them- 
selves, and watch its advertising pages 
as the great market place of the best 
merchandise, we make a special offer. 
Pin a dollar bill to your letterhead and 
simply say, “Send me Farm & Fire- 
side for three years,” and we will do it. 


Tue CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Farm and Fireside, Woman’s Home Companion, 


The American Magazine, Collier’s, The 
National Weekly, The Mentor. 


TIE ‘to these products advertised_in 


FARM & FIRESIDE 


The National Farm Magazine 


Absorbine Clothcraft Clothes Goodrich Tires Kelly-Springfield Tires Renfrew Devonshire Cloth 
Advance Cork Insert Brake Lining Colgate’s Toilet Preparations Goodyear Tires Lehigh Portland Cement Resinol Soap 
Agricultural Gypsum ier nl Ee pal *Corduroys goa y ‘ Cocca Menthol Cough Drops Sapolio 
. andelion Butter Color arley-Davidson Motorcycles Lyon ea usical Instruments 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. De Laval Separators & Milkers Hartshorn Shade Rollers ellin’s Fi Shaler Vulcanizer 

M. F. S; il S Bed 
A. M. F. Sickle Bar Devoe Paint & Varnish Products Henderson Seeds Mulsified Cocoanut Oil betas 
Barrett Everlastic Roofings Dietz Lanterns Hood's Canvas Footwear Musterole Sloan’s Liniment 


Brown’s Beach Jacket 
Burpee’s 
Capewel joan g Nails 
ion Spark Plugs 

Samp ler Motor Cars 
Chesterfield 

vrolet Cars 
Clark Grave Vaults 
Clark’s O. N. T. Crochet Cotton 


Dodge Brothers Cars 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


Du Pont Products 
Essex Cars 
Eveready Flashlights 


Freezone 
Gillette Razors 


Dr Hess Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 


Glastenbury Underwear 


Hudson Cars 

Hupmobile Cars 

Ingersoil Watches 

International Harvester Fari Oper- 
ating Equipment 

International Motor Trucks 

intematonal Tractors 

Iver Johnson Bicycles & Firearms 
Jewett Cars 


Overland Cars 
epsodent Tooth Paste 
Pillsbur: 
Planet fr. Implements 
President Sus 
Prest-O-Lite 
Radak Radio Sets 
Rat-Nip 
Red Star Timer 


Sun-Maid Raisins 

Swift Products 

Union Carbide 

United States Tires 
Vellastic Underwear 
Viko Aluminum Ware 
“Wear-Ever” Utensils 
Willys-Overland, Inc. 
Wright's Bias Fold Tape 


’s Flour 


nders 
atteries 


The Man’ Who Was “Made” by Being Fired 


The Man Who Was 
“Made” by Being 
Fired 


(Continued from page 49) 


thinking or big dreams. Think of the 
ambitions they stir into life. Oh, Peter, 
I just wish you would hear the sales 
manager talk about it! I answered his 
advertisement and went down to see 
him, and promised to have you come down 
the first thing in the morning. And after 
you’ve heard him talk you'll never say 
that selling books isn’t a wonderful work. 
Why, Peter, it’s the most splendid thing 
in the world! And you’ll make good at it. 
I know you will. You’re a born salesman; 
Pve always said it, now haven’t I, dear?” 

The next noon, with a set of samples and 
a printed selling talk in my pocket, I set 
forth to interview men who Jia not want 
any books, had no intention of buying any 
books, and told me so in the most em- 
phatic language that the presence of their 
stenographers would allow. But I had not 
called to ask what they wanted or intended 
to do; I had come to tell them what they 
were going to do. They were going to buy 
books; and they did. My back was against 
the wall; the three people more dear to me 
than all the world beside were absolutely 
dependent for their food and clothes and 
shelter upon my ability to dominate the 
wills of the men I met that day. And in 
that situation, facing destruction as the 
price of possible failure, there came into 
my spiritual fiber something that never 
had been there before. For the first time 
in my life I looked at the world as its con- 
querors have always looked at it—as 
something to be molded, not as something 
which should mold them! À 


I MADE eighteen dollars that day; I 
netted two hundred and fourteen dollars 
the first month. We treated ourselves to 
a dinner down-town and a theatre party, 
Mary and I—our first celebration in more 
than a year’s dreary residence in that 
town. We outfitted the whole family in 
new clothes and began a quiet search for 
better living quarters. Apparently the 
days of our trials were at an end. But 
although I had learned self-confidence— 
which is one of the first essentials—I had 
still to learn that without judgment all 
the self-confidence in the world is of no 
avail. 

A company which manufactured a sup- 
posedly improved cream separator, hear- 
ing of my success with books, sent for me 
and offered me an appointment as their 
representative in a Western state. It was 
to me a flattering offer. I pictured myself 
in a big office in a thriving little Western 
city, with salesmen going and conning: 

n spite of some misgivings on Mary’s 
part, caused by the length of the journey 
and the distance which would separate us 
from old associations and friends, I ac- 
cepted the offer, and two weeks later 
arrived in a little prairie town with fifty 
dollars advanced by the company and 
charged against my account. À 

That town had been a little town 
the year before we landed; it was a 
little town the year after we left. But in 
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You hear of 
the 8 hour Day 
What of the 
8 hour Night? 


LEEP is “Nature’s sweet restorer.” If you 

don’t get enough of the right kind of sleep 
you can’t be mentally alert. Nor can you be at 
your best, physically. _ 


An eight-hour sleeping night is quite as im- 
portant as an eight-hour working day. If you 
don’t get your proper sleep, you become irritable; 
your work becomes a task. 


If you are in the habit of drinking coffee, that 
may be the explanation of your disturbed and 
restless sleep with consequent nervous irritability. 
For coffee contains caffeine — a nerve-irritant. 


Why not give -yourself the benefit of the 
doubt? It’s so easy to find out for yourself— 
stop coffee and drink healthful, fragrant Postum 
instead. l 


Postum is a pure and wholesome cereal bev- 
erage, absolutely free from caffeine or drugs of 
any kind. Thousands of people prefer it to 
coffee, for its rich flavor alone. 


Postum rorem 


“There’s a Reason” 


POSTUM 


comes in two forms: 
INSTANT POSTUM 
(in tins) 


8 
prepared instantly in 
the cup by the addition 
of boiling water. 


POSTUM CEREAL 
(in packages) 

for those who prefer to 

make the drink while 

the meal is being pre- 

pared, made by boiling 

fully twenty minutes. 
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Lead has no voice 
to call its own 


T has neither the property of 

“sounding brass” nor of a “‘tink- 
ling cymbal.” Lead is the silent, 
voiceless metal. 

But it plays its part in music. 
Pipes of lead-tin alloy are constantly 
used by the organ builder because 
of its malleability, its freedom from 
objectionable vibrations, and its 
durability. 

Lead modestly permits the air 
vibrations to sing in their own pure 
tones. So, though lead be dumb, it 
does its share to provide the world 
with music. 


* * * 


There are unnumbered ways in 
which lead enters into your life. 
There is hardly a phase of human 
endeavor where lead is not called 
upon for some major or minor 
service. 


It is hard to say which of all is 


its most important function. Paint 
made from white-lead does a won- 
derful work in preserving wood and 
metal from’destruction and in beau- 
tifying them as well as protecting 
them. 

The best paints are made with 
white-lead. The more white-lead a 
paint contains, the greater are its 
protective qualities. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


National Lead Company makes 
white-lead, mixed with pure linseed 
oil, under the name of Dutch Boy. 
The picture of the Dutch Boy, which 
you undoubtedly know, is the trade 
mark for this white-lead. 

Write our nearest branch, Dept. C, 
for a free copy of our “Wonder Book 
of Lead,” which describes some of 
the many uses for lead —an interest- 
ing, educating story of a remarkable 
metal. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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New York 
Cleveland 


Boston 
Buffalo 


San Francisco 
St. Louis 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 
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Some Products Made by National Lead Company 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 
Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals 
Dutch Boy Solders 

Lead Plumbing Materials 


Orange Mineral 
Sheet-Lead 
Battery Red-Lead 
Battery Litharge 
Music Plates 
Sugar of Lead 


the particular summer of our visit both 
the grasshoppers and the drought visited 
it. It was the most discouraged and ut- 
terly broke community I have ever seen; 
and the territory subsidiary to it shared 
its distress. 

I should have discovered all this in ad- 
vance of our coming; but judgment, as I 
have said, was not then one of my assets. 
I settled Mary and the boys in the little 
hotel, and set out to explain to the farmers 
what an advantage a cream separator 
would prove. 

I might just as well have been trying to 
sell hot-water bottles in Tahiti. A week 
went by without a single order; then two 
weeks; then three. I had given my last 
penny to the hotel proprietor, and still 
owed him nearly two hundred dollars. I 
had not met the Chicago district manager 
who was my immediate superior, but I 
felt sure he would understand the situa- 
tion as soon as he received my report. 
And to make certain that he did receive 
it promptly, I borrowed three dollars from 
the kindly hotel proprietor and sent a long 
night-telegram. 


THE country close about me was broke, 
I reported. I had plenty of promises for 
future orders; but there was absolutely no 
hope of getting any immediate business, 
because the farmers were entirely without 
funds and would have to be carried by the 
banks until another harvest. I owed two 
hundred dollars at the hotel and would 
need another one hundred to move myself 
and my family to a territory where there 
was some chance of business. I wound-up _ 
with an urgent request that this amount 
be sent at once. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg address is a great 
appeal; Mark Antony’s speech over the 
dead body of Cæsar did not leave a dry 
eye in the audience; but there is nothing 
in either of those masterpieces in the way 
of real sincere emotion that compares wit 
the throb I put into that cry for help. All 
the next afternoon I walked around the 
little dusty town, too discouraged to work 
and too restless to sit still. Finally, at 
thtee o’clock, I was hailed by the local 
telegraph operator, who waved to me 
from his window. With feverish eagerness 
I walked across and tore open the yellow 
envelope which he handed out. I have 
that message framed to-day. Five words 
in response to the seventy-five-word cry 
for help: > 


Get it from the Public 


I did not have the heart to show that 
message to Mary. She had undergone all 
that any loyal girl ought to stand. But 
with the courage of utter desperation I 
went to the Good Samaritan who ran 
that little hotel. 

“Mr. Adams, I owe you two hundred 
dollars,” I said to him. “I have wired my 
house for money and they have tehised 
Before I came out here, I averaged be- 
tween seventy and one hundred dollars a 
week selling books. I know that in a de- 
cent territory I can again do as well, or 
better. But how can I get to a decent 
territory? You are my only hope. Under 
your roof are all the dearest things in the 
world to me—my wife and my two boys. 
l want you to keep them until I can send 
you what I owe. And I want you to lend 
me fifty dollars in cash to get over into 
Iowa, where crops are good.” 


we --- 
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This magnificent watch 
$1000.00 


Solid platinum, studded 
with genuine full cut dia- 
monds; thinnest and finest 
18-jewel movement — the 
highest achievement of the 
watchmaker’s art and skill. 


Other models from $25.00 


and up. 


This exquisite wrist 
watch... . $50.00 


18 kt. solid white gold, 
hand-carved; fine 17-jewel 
TRULY STANDARDIZED 
Bulova Movement. Other 
models from $18.00 to 


$750.00 


SCIENTIFICALLY BUILT— 
TRULY STANDARDIZED—any 
part can be easily replaced. 


BULOVA WATCHES | 


© 1922 
f: 4 — ee = = Se — = a N J. Bulova 
n PA Company 
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& 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL, WATCH IN THE WORLD 


Bulova Watches combine exquisite beauty with guaranteed accuracy. QThe 
cases are beautifully wrought of yellow, green and white gold—platinum 
and diamonds. Plain or handsomely carved. The movements are guar- 
anteed in writing to be accurate and dependable. QThe best jewelers in 
each community will gladly show you our original and distinctive designs. 


J. BULOVA COMPANY, Fifth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
Makers of the famous HUDSON MAXIM and RUBAIYAT Watches 
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The things a woman never says—but thinks 


Special Sample Offer 


Send 25c for All 
Three samples or 
10c for any One 
of them 


To introduce all three 
Packer products, this 
special offer—a generous 
sample of all three for 
25c, Packer’s Tar Soap, 
Packer’s Shampoo, 
Packer’s Charm 
(which quickly relieves 
chapped hands and lips 
and other rough condi- 
tions of the skin)—or 
send 10c for any one 
sample. At any time we 
gladly send free a copy 
of our Manual “How 
to Care for the Hair 
and Scalp.” 


about a man’s hair 


ipa a man’s secretary to know him. 
There isn’t much that gets by her ob- 
serving and appraising eye. What she is really 
thinking, as she sits with pencil poised, might 
cause — well, it might cause a lot of things, 
if he knew. 


Of course, she wouldn’t tell him that un- 
less he gets rid of dandruff he won’t keep 
that fine head of hair. But she has made a 
study of keeping her hair looking attractive 
and she knows. 


She also knows, from her own experience, 
that he can get rid of dandruff if he will 
exercise his scalp and his patience and use 
his ten fingers and Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Dandruff has a particular aversion to this well- 
known pine tar preparation. Doétors, you 
know, have long recognized that pine tar has 
a beneficial tonic effect on the health and ap- 
pearance of the hair. Ascombined in Packer’s: 
with glycerine and cocoanut oil, it stimulates 
the scalp, penetrates to the roots, helps you 
to remove the dandruff and helps to bring 
health to the scalp. 


When hair health comes, dandruff goes—along 
with the other hair troubles. 


Keep that nice, healthy head of hair. Use 
Packer’s. At all druggists and department 
stores—everywhere. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO, Inc. 
Dept. 86-L, 120 West 32nd Street, New York City 


Canadian Wholesale Distributors: 
Lymans, Limited, Montreal. The Lyman Bros. & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Shampoo with 
PACKER'S- 


The Man Who Was “Made” by Being Fired 


The old man has been dead now for 
more than seven years. Until his death 
we never let a birthday or Christmas go by 
without sending him something to show 
our appreciation of the faith in human 
nature that pulled us out of that deep hole. 
He let me have the fifty dollars; I jumped 
a train that night for Iowa, with nothin 
but my old book samples; and by the re 
of that week I was able to write my wife— 
and the Good Samaritan—that another 
three weeks like the first would clear up 
our debt. 

So far as I personally am concerned 
there is not much more to tell. In my 
travel as a book man I ran across sales- 
men of various kinds. One of them, the 
representative of a wholesale grocery 
house, told me of an opening in the sales 
force of his company. I applied for the 
job, got it, and have been with the house 
ever since. I am president to-day, and the 
largest stockholder. 

have driven up to my son’s college 
with him in June three or four times and 
watched the alumni come back for their 
class reunions. Underneath the festivities 
and rejoicing there is an element of 
tragedy only half concealed. Five, ten, 
twenty years ago, those men went out 
into life as boys expecting big things. Why 
is it that so few of them have measured up 
to their expectations? In case after case, 
I believe, the answer is simply this: they 
ot started in jobs for which they were not 
fac: and have been kept on by employ- 
ers who thought a kindness was being done 
to them. 


I WOULD not have anyone suppose that 
my own experience has made me cold- 
blooded in this matter of separating men 
from my pay roll. On the contrary, I do 
not chink L have ever fired a man who has 
not thanked me for it afterward; because 
I take a lot of time—hours or days if nec- 
essary—in figuring out with each man 
what his next step ought to be. Is he a 
salesman misplaced in the accounting 
department, or vice- versa? Is he, like 
young Caldwell, a mechanical man being 
spoiled to make a bad grocer? Is he dis- 
tinctly an individual, the sort of man who 
will never be happy in a big organization 
unless it is his own organization? Or is he 
por a small-town man, adrift and 

nesome and entirely outclassed in a big 


busy city? 

Trosed every such conversation I try 
to keep definitely before myself and the 
man the three cardinal principles of firing 
as I conceive them to be. They are not 
new, of course, but they are so true and 
so often overlooked that it may be worth 
while to pass them on: 

First: To be fired from a place where 
one has made an honest effort is no dis- 
grace. A young man goes into business as 
one goes into a motion picture theatre. 
The film is already being shown, the the- 
atre is dark, and the audience is too bus 
to pay attention to the newcomer. He 
fidgets around and finds standing space 
near the door. Presently a seat in the rear 
row is vacated and he moves into that; a 
little later, when his eyes have grown a bit 
accustomed to the semi-darkness, he sees 
a vacant seat nearer the front, and moves 
on. It is perfectly reasonable to suppose 
that he will move several times before 
finding the seat in the house that suits him 
best. Such moves betray no lack of pur- 


Just what is Listerine, 
anyhow? 


OU’LL be interested to know just why 

Listerine is so efficient and safe as an anti- 
septic—why it has grownso steadily in popularity 
for the last half century. 


The antiseptic ingredients of Listerine, such 
as thyme, eucalyptus, baptisia, gaultheria and 
mentha, are scientifically combined with a 
saturated solution of boric acid. 


Thus it has a two-fold antiseptic effect—first, 
the liquid itself guards against infection; then 
upon evaporation it leaves a film of pure boric 
acid to protect the wound while Nature heals. 


Its action is safe and sure. Don’t be without 
it at home. 
You will find Listerine useful in the home 


in dozens of ways. Read the little book- 
let that comes packed with every bottle. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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The Transformer, 
wired ready to put 
up, with 17 beautiful 


A new touch of beauty colored lamps, comes 


acked in an attractive 


for the wired home “™""™""" 


Tiny jewels of light that add a touch of fairy-land to 
any decoration—globules of radiant color, as unusual 
as they are charming—these are at the command of 
every wired home in the 


G-E Christmas Arborlux 


the quality tree lighting set manufactured by the General 
Electric Company. 


Not only is this set a safe, reliable and beautiful outfit 
for Christmas tree illumination but it also offers a host- 
ess, wonderful means to distinctive decoration for lawn 
parties, banquets and similar occasions. 


Furthermore, the outfit includes a sturdy transformer, 
which, when not being used for the lights, will operate 
any electrical toy, thus being a year- 
*round utility for the home with children. 
It attaches to any alternating current 
lighting socket or convenience outlet. 


The G-E Arborlux is superior to cheaper 
outfits for similar purpose because it is 
substantially constructed and so wired, 
that, if one light should fail or be broken, 
the rest of the lights continue to burn. 
This is not so with the cheaper “series 
wired” sets. i A novel effect can be secured by 


‘ arranging Arborlux lights wit 
Insist on the G-E Arborlux for your tree ferns on the banquet table. 


this Christmas—and for use throughout 

the year. Ifthe nearest electrical store cannot supply 
you, write us for leaflet B-3630 and the name of a nearby 
dealer. 


General@Electric 
suae Company iir das 


pose; and no man should be criticized for 
such moves in business, whether they are 
made wholly on his own volition or at the 
prompting of his boss. The man to be 
pitied is the one who stands near the door 
all through the show because he is afraid 
to move. 

Look through the records of successful 
men. See how many of them were fail- 
ures, or semi-failures, until they reached 
forty. Savanarola, an obscure monk; 
General Grant, driving a wood-cart; 
Henry Ford, working as superintendent 
of a lighting plant—one RiT f fill volumes 
with such names. And in case after case 
the thing which started the man definitely 
upon the upward path was not his own 
plan, but some temporary disappoint- 
ment, some seeming hardship that made 
him look to himself instead of to anyone 
else for success. 

Secon: The greatest unkindness any 
employer can show to a young man is to 
keep kin in a place which has no real 
future for him. 

FınarLy: It should go without saying, 
that any employer who discharges a man 
ought to do it in such a way as to pre- 
serve the man’s most precious asset—his 
own self-confidence and self-respect. Fir- 
ing is an art, as I said at the outset; it 
merits as careful study as any of the other 
processes of business, because on it the 
careers of men and women depend. I 
study for days, sometimes, how best to 
stage the conversation with the man who 
is fired. Should it be in his office or mine? 
At luncheon, or at the club, or in my 
home? You can say almost anything to 
anyone, no matter how frank, if you only 
put a smile behind the words. And you 
can fire a man in a way to make him feel 
that he is going to conquer the world, if 
you make him feel that you are doing it 
for his sake even more than for your own. 


OHN RUSKIN’S mother never dis- 

charged a servant. The result was an 
interesting collection of relics whose place 
and function in the household were some- 
times mystifying to her friends. 

“What does that old lady do?” a vis- 
itor asked one day, indicating one particu- 
larly decrepit servant who seemed more 
idle than the rest. Mrs. Ruskin answered 
somewhat crisply: 

“She, my dear, sets out the desserts.” 

There are men who enter business with 
no higher ambition than the hope that 
they may reach some place of safety and 
light responsibility—some sheltered job 
where they may be carried until they die, 
with nothing to do but to set out the des- 
serts. In the lives of such men, a dis- 
charge is a tragedy which they fear all 
their active days and from whose results 
they seldom recover if it comes. But the 
other type of man, the man who expects 
big things for himself and will not be 
content with less, wants no one to shelter 
him in a blind alley. He will not thank 
you for keeping him on the pay ròll in a 
job that has no future, because you have 
not the heart to let him go. The kindest 
employer such a man can have is one who 
will say to him frankly while he is still 
young: “My boy, there really isn’t any 
job here that is going to satisfy your par- 
ticular sort of talents. Take your youth 
and go and lick the world. I like you too 
well to coddle you. Here’s a month’s 
wages. You're fired.” 
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Just What is its Value? 


There are two types of closed cars that sell 
under $2000. 


Consider them well before you buy. 


One features its fancy body and fittings 
with clock, trunk, dome fiche, vanity 
cases and cigar lighter. In open models 
such a car sells at about $1000. 


The other type is the Hudson Coach, 
mounted on the famous Super-Six chassis. 
More than_120,000 Super-Sixes are in 
service. Official tests mark it one of the 
truly great automobiles. For seven years 
its sales have led all fine cars. 


And with its new and improved Super-Six 
motor you get the best Hudson ever built. 
It has a smoothness unknown to earlier 
models. Its reliability and endurance ex- 
cels even those Hudsons that have regis- 


7 Passenger Touring,*1575 


Important Thoughts for Closed Car Buyers 


tered more than 100,000 miles of service. 
And you will like the Coach. 


It has a sturdy simplicity. Essential com- 
forts are provided. There is nothing slug- 
gish about its performance. It is built to 
stand the hardest kind of service. A trans- 
continental tour or a shopping trip can be 
made with equal comfort and security. 


Doors and windows stay snug fitting. 
Rumbling noises are entirely absent. The 
seats are low, comfortable and cozily ar- 
ranged. There is ample space for luggage 
and tools in the locker at the rear. 


Radiator shutters and motometer give 
summer driving efficiency without need 
for hood covers in winter. 


You will be proud to own a Hudson 
Coach. 


The Coach, 1625 
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New Way toFind 
-and Correct Your | 
Mistakesin Enplish ' 


OU can now learn to speak and 

write masterly English without 
memorizing rules, without tiresome 
exercises, without drudgery. 


Only15 Minutes aDay 


Few persons realize how many 
mistakes they make in the vital 
points of English. Sherwin 


Cody, in thousands of tests, 
found that the average individ- 
ual is only 60% efficient. The 
reason for this, he felt, was due 
to the old methods of teaching 
English by hard rules and by 
dry exercises. Mr. Cody then 
determined to apply scientific 
principles of teaching the cor- 
rect use of our language. His 
great problem was to find your mistakes, correct 
them, make the RIGHT WAY stick in your mind, 
and do all this in fifteen minutes a day. 


Sherwin s New 
Self- arec Method 


Mr. Cody finally evolved a new invention, on which he 
was allowed a patent. This invention was tried out in 
the schools of two Western cities; it was tried out by big 
corporations; it was tested with thousands of individuals. 
The results universally showed greater improvement in 
English in SIX WEEKS than was often formerly secured 
in TWO YEARS with old methods. 

With Mr. Cody's unique device, you do the lesson 
given on any particular page, then you see just how Mr. 
Cody would correct that paper. You mark your errors 
and check them in the first blank column. Next week 
you try that page again, and, on the second unmarked 
sheet, correct your errors and check them in the second 
column. You see at a glance what you have failed to 
remember. A remarkable advantage of Mr. Cody's 
course is the § with which these habit-forming prac- 
tice drills can be carried out. You can write the answers 
to 50 questions in 15 minutes and correct your work in 
5 minutes. 

Another important advantage is, you waste no time in 
going over the things you already know. Your efforts 
are automatically concentrated on the mistakes you are 
in the habit of making, and through constantly being 
shown the right way, you soon acquire the correct habit 
in place of the incorrect habit. 


FREE Write for this 
Amazin Book 

A booklet explaining Mr. Cody's remarkable Course 
in English is ready. If you are ever embarrassed by 
mistakes in grammar, spelling or punctuation, If you 
cannot Instantly command the exact words with which 
to express your ideas, this book will prove a revelation 
to you. 

A polished and effective command of the English lan- 
guage not only gives you the stamp of education but wins 
friends and impresses favorably those with whom you 
come in contact. Many men and women n 
spend years in high school and years 
in college largely to get this key 
to social and business suc- 
cess. And now areally 
efficient system of 
acquiring an un- 
usual command of 
English is offered 
to you. Sparetime 
study—15 minutes a 
day —in your own 
home will give you 
power of language that 


will be worth more 
than you can realize. 
Write for this new 
free book; "How to 
Speak and Write Mas- 
terly English.” Merely 


mall 
letter, 
card. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
912 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. Y. | 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF E 

912 Searle Building, Rochester, N. ¥ * 
Please send me your Free Book, “How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English.” 


the coupon or a 
or even a postal 


Name...... 


Beware of Fear! 


(Continued from page 37) 


keel. These causes are: The impulse of 
self-preservation and the fear instinct. The 
fear instinct is the logical outgrowth of 
the impulse of self-preservation. So, in 
reality, the two are very closely related. 

“Fear is the most powerful, the most 
subtle, and the most omnipresent influ- 
ence to which all living creatures, espe- 
cially human beings, are subject. You 

may be inclined to doubt this; but just 
think a little about your own everyday life. 

“With civilized human beings, self- 
preservation means much more than it 
does with the lower animals. Like them, 
it is true, we do not want to die; and this 
fear of death controls a great many of our 
acts. We will not eat certain things, be- 
cause they do not ‘agree’ with us. In 
other words, we fear them, lest they un- 
dermine our health. For the same reason 
we worry over loss of sleep, over the 
amount of work we do, over the air we 
breathe, the clothing we wear, the changes 
in weather, and so on. 

“Even if we do not actually worry over 
these things we take precautions just the 
same. And the motive for these precau- 
tions is the wish to live—and its reverse, 
the fear of death. 


HERE are countless other fears which 

belong in the same category: fear of 
animals, of burglars, of insane people, of 
lightning, of the dark—because in them 
there may be some mysterious danger. All 
these fears are the result of the impulse 
of self-preservation. 

“But, as I said before, this impulse goes 
much further in human beings than in 
animals. We want, not only to live, but to 
live acceptably to our fellow men! If they 
do not think well of us, we feel that we are 
making a failure of life. Therefore, our 
impulse of self-preservation becomes the 
impulse to establish ourselves on a firm 
footing in competition with others. 

“This gives the fear instinct an almost 
boundless field. Children are afraid of 
ridicule. Boys and girls are afraid of fail- 
ing in school. Men are afraid of not suc- 
ceeding in their work. Young people— 
and older people too—are afraid of being 
unpopular. We are afraid of doing some- 
thing that somebody will think ‘queer.’ 
We are afraid of being thought dull. We 
are afraid of talking too much, or of talk- 
ing too little. We are afraid we may wear 
the wrong kind of necktie, or part our 
hair in the wrong place. 

“You will admit that some of these 
fears are felt by all of us, at one time or 
another. A good many people’s lives are 
regulated almost entirely by the fear of 
what others will think of them. This is 
fundamentally due to the impulse of self- 
preservation. Ít all centers in self. 

“There is another phase I want to 
speak of: We human beings not only 
want to live here on earth and to compete 
successfully with our fellow beings but 
we want to continue to live after death. 


| That desire is at the basis of all religions. 


And this gives rise to another crop of fears: 
the fear of sin, of some moral transgression. 

“ You sometimes hear it said of a person 
that ‘he fears neither God nor man.’ 


That is easy to say, but I doubt if it is 
true. In sable ways most of us fear both 
God and man, although we may not 
realize that we do. Our fear instinct 
prompts us to ‘play safe.’ 

“The real point in this whole matter is 
what we do with our fears. I recently saw 
a statement to the effect that the scientist 
—in the field of psychology—condemns 
all fear as bad. That is not true. Fear 
may be very useful. The child should be 
afraid to cross the street in front of an 
automobile. The driver of the automobile 
should be afraid to drive fast if he sees a 
group of children ahead of him. 

“Those are two simple illustrations of 
the necessity of sometimes being afraid 
to do a thing. In the Bible, you know, it 
says: ‘The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.’ The Lord represented 
the law. He was the judge who imposed 
punishment. It was the part of wisdom 
not to do anything that would incur- this 
punishment. This was dictated by the 
impulse of self-preservation. | Christ’s 
teachings were fitted to the same impulse. 
No religion, or philosophy, has had a 
great following if it was not based on the 
impulse of self-preservation. 

“Fear is therefore a natural instinct and 
a very useful one. The vital, all-important 
thing is to know what to be afraid of! Plato 
said so, two thousand years ago; and it is 
just as true to-day as it was then. 

“There are rational fears—and there 
are irrational ones. They mark the differ- 
ence between a person who is practically 
normal and one who is abnormal. A ra- 
tional fear is one which is supported and 
justified by your reason. An irrational 
fear controls your reason; exists in spite of 
your reason. 


OW I want you to let me use one 

technical term, because nothing else 
will quite answer the purpose. When a 
person becomes the Prey of irrational fears 
he is what we call ‘psychopathic.’ He is 
distinctly abnormal. And, as I said before, 
it is through a study of the abnormal that 
we gain a Lnunledge of the normal—or 
the more nearly normal. 

“But you must not think that these 
payee athic conditions are a proof of a 

ow order of mentality. On the contrary, 
very many of my patients have been per- 
sons of great intelligence and with a 
highly organized nervous system. You 
know you might throw a kitchen clock 
across the room without seriously damag- 
ing the mechanism. But if you tried it 
with a fine chronometer, you would get a 
pretty bad result. It is the same with the 
human mechanism. If the adjustments 
are very delicate they are the more easily 
put out of order. 

“Tt is essential also to understand that 
we have a subconscious mind, as well as a 
conscious one. This subconscious mind 
has a marvelous memory. It has been 
demonstrated that, long after many of 
our experiences have faded from our con- 
scious memory, they remain in the sub- 
conscious mind and exert a powerful in- 
fluence on our conscious thoughts and acts. 

“Now I want you to compare an aver- 
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The Value of Time , 
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No timepieces yet created by the Elgin de- 
signers have met more universal approval or 
achieved such instant popularity as the four 


ICHARD THE LION-HEARTED —‘‘mightiest warrior 


and hardest working Crusader in all Christendom’’— knew 
the Value of Time. 


For two long years the city of Acre, near Jerusalem, had defied 
the besieging Crusaders — yet its walls tremb!ed when Richard 
anchored off the Syrian shore. Lion-Heart’s great hour had come 
at last. So clear was his vision of Time as his ally that he arose 
from a sickbed, was carried to the trenches on a litter, and with 
his own sword hewed the fortress from the infidel’s grip. 


To this day, in the land of the Saracen, the name of Richard is a 
word to conjure with. And today, as it was seven centuries ago, 
life is a battle which no man can win without Father Time as his ally. 


Over the Time of the Crusaders, the Saracen water clock stood 
guard. But the modern world, enriched by experience, intrusts 
life’s costliest possession to those marvels of accuracy which human 
ingenuity and skill now place within the reach of all — 
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Poor at twenty; Rich at forty; 


. Internationally famous at fifty 
You are invited to have FREE a booklet that tells what few great books make a man think straight and talk well 


walked through the streets of Philadelphia alone. Yet at 
forty he was independent; at fifty company was 
eagerly sought by the leaders of two continents. 
What was the secret of such phenomenal success? Something 
ji kar te Not at all. His secret was nothing more than 
this: Every day of his life he added a part of some other man’s 
knowl _ own. He picked the few really great mind- 
buildi and read them systematically a few minutes 


every 
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will not only be ambitious for success, but who will have 
acquired the broadness of vision necessary to achieve it? 


All of these questions, so vital to you, are answered in the free 
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Beware of Fear! by ALLAN HARDING 


age person with a psychopathic one and to 
see that the difference is largely one of de- 
gree. An outstanding feature in psycho- 
pathic cases is selfishness. The patients 
are what we call ‘egocentric.’ All their 
ideas center in self, in an overwhelming 
desire for their own health and happiness. 
Like us all! Only more so. 

“They always want to talk about them- 
selves. So does the average person, doesn’t 
he? But psychopathic people are so self- 
centered that they bring every conversa- 
tion around to a bearing on themselves. 
If you resist this, they become bored, their 
attention wanders, and they lapse into 
silence. But they will talk for hours on 
their symptoms, feelings, ideas, likes, dis- 
likes, and so on. 

“They have exaggerated ideas of their 
own nobility and intelligence. They talk 
endlessly about their high ideals and their 
sensitive conscience. Yet, in many cases, 
their acts are selfish and even cruel. One 
of my patients was a man who had worked 
three years for the good of the poor—but 


had abandoned his own wife and children.’ 


Another patient, a young woman who 
talked loftily about her high ideals, ran 
away with a married man and had a child 
that died from exposure. In most cases, 
the entire family is the slave of the 
psychopathic’s whims and caprices. 


‘AS YOU see, plenty of people have in 
them the makings of these abnormal 
conditions. Yet they are reasonably nor- 
mal. Napoleon, for instance, was intensely 
self-centered. But he was not psychopa- 
thic, because he was not dominated by the 
fear instinct. 

“The difference, then, between these 
abnormal persons and normal ones is 


fundamentally a difference in the extent- 


to which fear for self dominates the mind. 

“There is one thing in connection with 
fear that everyone should learn. The in- 
stinct of fear has a tendency to diffusion, 
or irradiation. That is, one fear seems to 
breed a constantly increasing number and 
variety of other fears. I suggest that you 
read these accounts of some of my cases 
and select those you want as illustrations,” 
said Doctor Sidis. 

The accounts contained in the records 
he handed me were amazing pictures of 
how the mind can become the slave of 
fear! Here is one which is extreme, but 
which shows clearly the quality Doctor 
Sidis spoke of—the tendency of the fear 
instinct to spread and constantly to take 
on new forms. I can give only a brief 
résumé of the extraordinary story. 

The patient, when a young man, worked 
in a barber shop which he disliked in- 
tensely. It was “dark, gloomy, and hor- 
rid.” He was greatly depressed while 
there; conceived a terror of the razor he 
handled; was afraid it was not properly 
cleaned, and kept wiping it incessantly. 
Began to have all sorts of insistent ideas 
and uncontrollable impulses. While tak- 
ing a walk with his children, saw a stone 
in the road, “not in the right place.” 
Sent the children ahead, on some pretext, 
so that he could move the stone. 

On another occasion, a hole under the 
sink was plugged up with paper and then 
cemented. He conceived a fear of some- 
thing concealed by the paper. He could 
not rest until the hole had been reopened, 
at considerable trouble and expense, and 
the paper removed. When the plumber 


made some other repairs the patient 
stood over him all day, fearing that the 
plumber would plug up a hole with paper. 

Gradually he became obsessed with 
fear of all kinds of things—nails, strings, 
bits of paper, pins, stones, and so on. e 
had to remove them before he could rest. 
He would do things over and over again. 
He would get out of bed as many as 
fifteen times to see that he really had 
locked the door. 

He had a special dread of giving his 
address; was terrorized when asked to 
write his name. When he had to do it in 
the course of business he suffered agony 
the rest of the day. When Doctor Sidis 
asked him to write his name, he started 
as if shot and cried out, “Oh, my God! 
Don’t ask me to do that!” He took an 
envelope from his pocket and told the doc- 
tor to copy the name from that. When this 
was done he examined the copy over and 
over again, to make sure it was correct. 

“Have you made the dot over the ‘i’?”” 
he demanded. “Let me see it again. 
Please make the dots cleater.”” When they 
had been made very bold and strong, he 
said, “Now it is all right.” 4 

Then he caught sight of a piece of string 
hanging from a projection. He was very 
much agitated and exclaimed, “Oh, my 
God! There is a string! I won’t look at 
it!” He turned his head, but the string 
seemed to exert a terrible fascination over 
him. Finally he asked permission to cut 
it; and when that was done he said, “It’s 
all right now.” And he added, ‘‘Isn’t it 
foolish?” For he repeatedly said that he 
knew the things he did were silly. 

He was asked to write the figures 24 
and 42 and to add them together. It was 
a long time before he would consent to do 
this. Then he wanted to write them on a 
piece of paper from his own pocket, but 
the doctor would not let him do this. 
With great reluctance the patient wrote 
the figures and added them correctly. 
But immediately he declared that they 
were not written well and that he must do 
it over. He tore off the piece on which he 
had written and carefully put it in his 

ocket. Then he wrote the figures again, 
ut still was dissatisfied. He thought they 
“ought to be a little farther apart.” 


ND so he went on with the ridiculous 
but pitiful exhibition. He said he could 
not remember having had any real frights, 
or any terrifying dreams. But when the 
doctor put him into a state of hypnosis 
these facts came out: When fifteen years 
old he saw from a distance a stone lying 
in the road. He thought it was a coffin! 
There was an epidemic of cholera at the 
time and he was afraid of dying of it. 
When he saw what he thought was a 
coffin, he was terrified. Later, he was on 
a train when the train ahead of his was 
wrecked, and he saw many bodies of the 
dead and injured. He was intensely 
frightened. He began to have dreams 
about people who were trying to kill him. 
The nucleus of the amazing growth of 
silly and irrational fears, to which he had 
become a prey, was simply this original 
fear of dying. It had been allowed to 
breed until his whole life had become 
choked with fears. 

The fact that in practically every 
psychopathic case the germ of the trouble 
can be found in some childhood fear ex- 
verienced bv the patient should be a lesson 


But a Job 
is a Job 


I needed a job once—badly. I dream about 
it now—years later. 

About everything else has happened to me, 
for that matter, but somehow being without 
a job was the worst. 

If it wasn’t that my kids think I ama 
great man, I would tell of some of the things 
I had to do to earn a living. 

What I am groping for is some way of 
putting a little hope into you fellows who 
need a job, without patronizing you. 

We older men have all been through it. 
We all made our fight and won out according 
to our abilities. We all found our jobs just 
as you are certain to find yours. And the 
experience, bitter though it was, didn’t hurt 
us. It made men of us. 

But it’s about time I got to work at my 
own job of selling you a tube of Mennen 
Shaving Cream. 

It may seem heartless to sympathize with 
a fellow for being jobless and then try to take 
four bits away from him, but I don’t look at 
it that way. 

Whatever you do at this critical period, 
don’t admit for a minute that the best is too 
good for you. Don’t accept second rate stuff. 
To do that is fatal. 

Generally speaking, I don’t admire swank, 
but when a gritty kid is hanging on to his 
right to existence by his eyebrows, I don’t 
care if he puts on the front of a head waiter. 

So, even if it’s your last half dollar, I ad- 
vise you to swagger into a drug store and 
demand Mennen’s. For a few minutes in the 
morning, anyway, it will put you on the level 
of captains of industry, movie stars and prize, 
fighters. 

All the money in the world won’t buy a 
better shave than you can get with Mennen’s. 
It is one of the few things that has reached 
perfection. 

Say, I am going to be a good fellow and let 
you keep your fifty cents. If you are really 
out of a job, I will send my regular 10 cent 
demonstrator tube free. I’ll even throw in 
a sample of Mennen Talcum for Men—a 
he-powder which is great for after shaving 
and bathing. It doesn’t show. 

Men on intimate terms with a pay envelope 
will please send the dime. 


bane 


° 
(Mennen Salesman) d 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. .N.J. U.S.A. 
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Your Choice 
75c a Week 


the price 
one-half 


~ =se 


No matter what your occupation, one 
of the home study sets listed below will 
quickly fit you for a better ob and bigger pay. Any 
set you select will be sent for seven ays’ examina- 
tion, and if you decide to buy you may pay the rock- 
bottom price at the rate of only 75c a week. But 
you must act now! We cannot guarantee these 
reduced prices for any great. length of time. |. 

These books are the work of recognized authorities. 
They are written in plain, easily understood language 
by recognized authorities, and contain hundreds o! 
photographs, diagrams, tables, etc., that make diffi- 
cult points as simple as A-B-C. Handsomely and 
durably bound in half or full Morocco leather 
(except as noted), and stamped in gold. 


Pay-Raising Books 
At Greatly Reduced Prices 


Accountancy and Business Meee Was 
7 vol., 2700 pages, ictures. as 
$52.50...... - a! R LR niz aih Now 27:20 
Carpentry and Contracting, 5 volumes, 
2138pages, 1000pictures. Was$37.50. Now 19.80 
Civil Engineering, 9 volumes, 3900 pages, 
Bice pictures, s: $61.59. ER Now 34.80 
ectric: ngineering volumes, 
ages, 2600 neee Was $60.00... Now 29.80 
ngineering, 6 volumes, 2600 
pages, 2000 pictures. ‘as $45.00... Now 21.80 
Machine Shop Practice, 6 volumes, 2300 
pages, 2500 pictures. Was $45.00...Now 21.80 
Steam and Gas Engineering, 7 volumes, 
3300 pages, 2500 pictures. Was $52.50. 
Siac, rane Saetiein aE As ORER AS ENED Se eR 
Law and Practice (with reading course), 
12 volumes, 6000 pages, illustrated. Was 
SO FESO cP kecarcidis wavs T c (gt S 
Fire Prevention and Insurance, 4 vols., 
1500pages,600pictures. Was$30.00. Now, 
Telephony and Telegraphy, 4 volumes, 
1728 pages, 2000 pictures. as $30.00.Now 
Sanitation, Heating and Ventilatin 4 
volumes, 1454 pages, 1400 pictures. as 
$30.00... cece ee ee eee eee eee te NOW 
Drawing, 4 volumes, 1578 pages, 1000 pic- 
tures, blue-prints, etc. Was $30.00. . Now 
Employment Management and ety, 
7 vol., 1800 pages, 540 illustrations. 


Send No Money 


Shipped for 7 Days’ Trial 


Yes, we'll gladly ship any set right to your home or 
office upon your simple request. Pay only shipping 
charges when the books arrive. Don't send a penny 
until after you have used them seven days, then re- 
mit only $2.80 or return them at our expense. 
balance at the rate of $3.00 a month—75c a week. 

Act now—while these splendid books are being 
offered at 20% to 50% less than tegular prices. This 
offer is open to every person within the boundaries 
of the U. S. and Canada. Grasp your opportunity 
—fill in and mail the coupon NOW 


American Technical Society, Dept. X-159, Chicago 
[ American Technical Society, Dept X-159, Chicago, U. S. a 


Please send me set Of... 2... 2c cere ee ee eee eneee 


pi 
Automobile 


24.80 


49.80 
14.80 
14.80 


14.80 
14.80 


for 7 DAYS’ examination, shipping charges collect. 
I will examine the books thoroughly and, if satisfied, 
will send $2.80 within 7 days and $3 each month, 
until I have paid the special price of . . . . IfI de- 
cide not to keep the books, I will return them at 
your expense and owe you nothing. 


ADDRESS. 2.0.0 cee eee cence ee eee een eee rn eneee 
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to parents. Just read these extracts from 
the accounts written by patients them- 
selves: 


When a child I had an intense fear of bur- 
glars. I used to dream about them. I had a 
fear that my life was in danger all the time. I 
was suspicious of people, because I thought 
that at any moment they might kill me. In 
fact, I am suspicious of people to-day. I have 
no fear that they will kill me; but I am afraid 
they will impose on me, or take advantage of 
me. ... I was bashful, from a mere child... . 
I was always sensitive about my appearance, 
because I knew I was unusually homely. . . . 
On the street cars, I feel as if everybody is 
looking at me. My eyes feel as if they were 
trying to get out of my head. I am self-con- 
scious every minute that anyone is around. 


Here is another: 


The earliest recollection I have of my fear 
goes back to early childhood. I hear that 
wicked people would be sentenced after death 
to eternal torture in fire; and this created an 
intense horror in my mind, lest I should rot 
come up to the necessary standard at the Day 
of Judgment. I used to resolve to be good, so 
as to escape. When I got to be about eleven 
years old the fear became stronger and more 
constant. I feared that I might have made 
some remark that would be blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost, which was the unpardonable sin. 

This idea persisted, but others came too. 
feared I had.been instrumental in causing the 
death of a playmate, and was therefore a mur- 
derer—and the Bible said no murderer could 
be saved. I got a great fear of poisons, and 
imagined that my clothes and hands were in- 
fected with poison and that I would be damned 
for not warning people that I was a source of 
danger. 


AND so the patient goes on with his 

story of the gradual growth of his fears, 

until his whole life was dominated by them. 
Here is another: 


As a child, I was afraid of the dark; the fear 
was of a mysterious sort, as though something 
might pounce on me. During later years my 
fears are of inefficiency. I was highest in my 
class at the seminary and received marked 
recognition at Harvard; yet the unsocial ab- 
sorption of my life made me fear each new 
contact. I am afraid to meet people; afraid I 
will not recognize people I ought to know; 
afraid of not coming up to the standard of 
efficiency. 

And read these sentences: 

I have a fear of going home, and a fear of 
being away. . . . All my nervousness seems to 
come from my fears. . . . Ever since I can re- 
member, I always had a fear. I often heard my 
father say that I was afraid to walk until I 
was four years old. . . . I was bred in fear from 
childhood. At night I would bury my head in 
the pillow and shiver with fear. I was afraid 
of the dark, of the loft, the barn, the church, 
the cemetery. There was a strong feeling of 
self in the fear, for I was in terror of death, or 
of illness that might bring death. I was afraid 
of death; and, still more, of the mystery of 
death. This fear is as strong now as ever. The 
very mention of death is enough to arouse it to 
a veritable frenzy. 

The records Doctor Sidis gave me con- 
tained pages and pages of these extraor- 
dinary revelations of minds preyed upon 
a all kinds of fears: fears of dogs, cats, 
ghosts, places, people—everything you 
can imagine. Fear of blushing, of stam- 
mering; fear that a certain word cannot 
be pronounced; fear of not being able to 
swallow; fear of smothering; and count- 
less other fears—all centering in self; all 
based on the individual’s inordinate de- 
sire that he shall be healthy and wealthy 
and happy and admired! 

Tust read these quotations from the 


letters of one patient; they are typical of 
all psychopathic patients: 


What truths must I realize in order to be 
happy? How shall I get an absorbing interest 
and be happy? Is it wise to get all the happi- 
ness I can? (This was a patient who claimed 
to be very conscientious and highly moral. He 
was looking for an excuse to do certain things 
on the ground that it was “wise” to get “all 
the happiness” possible.) Knowing my abili- 
ties and circumstances, to what extent can 
obtain happiness? When I get well, will I feel 
strong and happy? What is the secret of great- 
ness and happiness? 


Isn’t that list—which I have not even 
given in full—an amazing exhibit? The 
Trais was obsessed with one thought— 

is own happiness and well-being. There 
was one question to this effect: “‘How 
far should I pursue the happiness of 
others?” But this was as selfish as all the 
rest; because it was prompted by his fear 
of doing something for others that would 
interfere with Ais own interests. 


THE patients are concerned about only 
two things: their health and their happi- 
ness. They go into endless minutiæ about 
their feelings, taking up every part of the 
body with microscopic attention. Often 
they write out elaborate analyses of their 
sensations, as if they were official docu- 
ments in bookkeeping form, with long 
annotations. One of the most astonishing 
of these accounts was written by a man 
who by: profession was a lawyer and 
author. Te covers nine santed pages! 
Another covered several hundred written 
and typewritten pages. 

The fear of poverty is another expres- 
sion of the impulse of self-preservation. 
Almost invariably it can be traced back 
to a childhood of privation, or to one that 
was influenced by some person—usually 
the father or the mother—who had a 
strong fear of poverty. Here, for instance, 
is a curious case of this kind. 


Mrs. S , 49 years old, no children. As a 
child, lived in great poverty and neglect; suf- 
fered accidents and frights; many sicknesses, 
so that her body was very emaciated. Became 
a clerk in a store. Was very careful of her ap- 
pearance because she wanted to make a good 
marriage and have a comfortable life. Finally 
did marry a well-to-do merchant for whom 
she had clerked. Immediately began to spend 
money at a rate that made her husband gasp. 
Settled down to a life of idleness and of attention 
to her health. 

Began to find all kinds of things the matter 
with her organs. Nothing was right. The fear 
instinct became more and more general; and 
now her original childhood fear of poverty 
became dominant. She was afraid to spend 
money, especially any sum over five dollars. 
If she had to buy new clothes, or new furniture, 
she was in a panic. 

Then the fear spread to other things. She 
could not bear to loan even the most trivial 
article. She would not lend books. She hated 
to make presents. All the time she was pos- 
sessed with fears about her health. She 
tyrannized_ over her husband—at the same 
time claiming that she loved him. At the least 
crossing of her will she made a scene. Yet she 
went around reciting poetry about ideals, 
health, and happiness. 

She persuaded herself that she was highly 
educated, that she was the best business 
woman, the best critic of poetry, art, and so 
forth. If any famous person was mentioned, 
she claimed to have known him. 

Back of it all was her early fear of not making 
a good appearance, of not impressing people 
in a higher social position. This, added to her 
childhood fear of poverty and of sickness, had 
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MS the spirit of Christmas thrills us 
H anew with thoughts of giving, it is 
H then that we wish to remember 
H some dear one with a gift of fitting 
YH sentiment. 

Such a gift is not chosen lightly, 
but with a care as thoughtful as the sentiment 
which inspired it. What then is more in keeping 
with the sincerity of your regard than a watch— 
a reliable movement in a beautiful Wadsworth 
Case? 

In the watch cases pictured here you see some 
of the newest and finest examples of Wadsworth 
artistry—cases which for beauty and exactness 
of fit have never been surpassed. Among the 
many exquisite creations of the Wadsworth 
artists you will find one well fitted to bear your 
message of affection. 

When you buy a watch select a movement 
that your jeweler will recommend and sce that 
it is dressed in a Wadsworth Case. The 
Wadsworth name is your assurance of correct 
design, finest material and perfect workmanship. 


Illustrating the character of an arlistry which builds beauty and 
THE bee DPW ORTH WATCH CASE Co. endurance in the finest watch cases of today. The illustrations 
Cae takers Jor tha leading adék aioe show the cases considerably smaller than actual size 


WadsworthCases 
Make Watches Beautiful 


TREA 
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“That Old Sweetheart of Mine” 


“I can see the pink sunbonnet and the little checkered dress 

She wore when I first kissed her and she answered the caress 
Ih he siritien docaration kat, ‘as surely as the vine 

Grew round the stump,” she loved me—that old sweetheart of mine.” 


It’s James Whitcomb Riley, of course. 
No other American poet ever touched sim- 
ple human experience with the same won- 
derful sympathy and charm. He wrote a 
verse for every mood; he stirs every kindly 
emotion with his deeply sincere humor and 
pathos. 

The dearly beloved of all America’s chil- 
dren and all America’s grown folks has 
passed on. But with even more eagerness 
Americans turn to the stories and poems he 
left behind. 

More eagerly than ever does the small 

boy read “The Old Swimmin’ Hole,” and 
the girl, “Little Orphant Annie.” More 
gladly do the mother and father read ‘ 
Old Sweetheart of Mine.” These robe 
poems, which have become household 
classics, and a thousand more like them, are 
now available to lovers of Riley everywhere 
by the publication of the beautiful 


Memorial Edition of 


JAMES WHITCOMB 


RILEY 


More than 1,000 Masterpieces 
at a few cents each 


For years there has been an insistent de- 
mand for all of Riley in one fine popular 
priced set. That demand can now be satis- 
fied. All his poems, all his short stories— 
the masterpieces that have caused the 

- schools of his native state to have a Riley 
Day once a year—are in these ten beauti- 
fully bound and illustrated volumes. Every 
cultured home should at least know some- 
thing about Riley and his work. 

A booklet containing further information 
about these books will be sent you on re- 
quest. The booklet is free. Send for it 
to-day. 


USE THE COUPON 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Please send me the free booklet about Riley together 
with full particulars as to how I may procure a com- 
plete set of his works by small monthly payments. 


WATE, i oa Bei Seems aa a A Aona Va ar 
(Please write plainly) 


BOGE CBR paises ae ctnccitsiie sasaeweatels one ag aa Meas 2aF a Dee 
5OS-RA L 


Occupation’ Gvkssecevewecine soa cvssatsaaeteeates arias 


The publishers cannot undertake to send this book 
Sree to children 


been allowed to dominate her life. After her 
marriage she gave herself up to idleness and 
selfishness. In that state, her old fears found 
her an easy prey. 


Striking as this case is, it cannot but 
impress one as simply an exaggerated pic- 
ture of a great many persons. She illus- 
trates the triumph of stinginess and self- 
ishness, while the others show it present, 
but not as yet combined with dominating 
fears. 

Here is another case which plainly sug- 
gests a familiar type of person: 

Patient is extremely irritable and selfish. 
Insists on playing games which he likes, regard- 
less of the pleasure of his family and friends. 
In business he is exacting of others, although 
he himself is slovenly in his work. He is un- 
reasonable with his associates and cannot get 
along with them. Is interested in others only 
as they can serve his pleasure or his health. 
His wife and child are regarded from the same 
standpoint. When they interfere with him or 
arouse his fears he becomes furious. Yet he 
claims to be the most considerate of men, full 
of humanitarian ideas. He thinks he accom- 
plishes mofe than anyone else. 

And so forth and so on. 

It seems that when this man was a boy, 
eight years old, he wandered off into the 
woods one day. An Italian saw him there 
and chased him, flourishing a big knife. 
At least that was what the boy thought 
and he ran away in terror, dropping ex- 
hausted when he reached home. From 
that time he had a fear of sharp objects; 
so much so that he was awkward in 
handling them and several times cut him- 
self. This increased his terror. The fear 
instinct was still further developed by a 
series of accidents, such as falling into a 
river. He became so afraid of water that 
he did not even like to take a bath. 

It is the same old story of the fear in- 
stinct, growing out of the impulse of self- 
preservation, and becoming dnally a gen- 
eral obsession of selfish desires and fears. 


ELL,” I said to Doctor Sidis, after 

we had talked over these and other 
cases, “all this makes me feel inclined to 
have a fear of fear. And that doesn’t 
strike me as very helpful.” 

“No, it isn’t,” he said; ‘‘unless it is a 
rational fear, such as I described before. 
It is rational if it makes you recognize 
that certain things are harmful and there- 
fore to be avoided. It would be irrational 
if it made you obsessed with terror of an 
imaginary possibility. 

‘For instance, the psychopathic is often 
afraid of work, particularly mental work, 
for fear it will hurt him. But I never have 
known a case where work made anybody 
psychopathic. I have never known sick- 
ness to make a person psychopathic. It is 
always the fear of work, or of disease, or 
of one thing or another. 

“No one’s personal appearance ever 
made him abnormal mentally. Some of 
the homeliest people in the world are per- 
fectly normal and sensible in their atti- 
tude on that point. But other people, 
who are far better-looking, wreck their 
lives through morbid self-consciousness 
and timidity.. The difference between 
them is that the normal man is not ego- 


centric, obsessed with fears for himself, 
while the abnormal man is. 

“And take the question of actual physi- 
ological disease. The psychopathic thinks 
he has most of the diseases he ever heard 
of. But the fact is that the true psycho- 
pathic rarely has anything but the symp- 
toms of disease, and these are the product 
of his imagination. He fears disease and 
he materializes his fears. Very often, if a 
psychopathic becomes really ill, his mental 
condition is improved. The explanation 
is simple. The genuine illness is an actu- 
ality, and he is only normally affected by 
actualities. He is abnormally affected by 
the dangers which he merely imagines.” 


UT,” I said, “how about these old 

fears that remain in the subconscious 
mind from some childhood experience 
which the conscious mind has entirely 
forgotten? How are we to prevent their 
getting control of our actions if we don’t 
know they are there? Have I some latent 
fear that is going to get in its insidious 
work without my realizing it?” 

“Certainly not!” was the smiling reply. 
“At least, not unless he encourage it 
by your conscious thoughts and actions, 
which you can control. ok do not be- 
come psychopathic because of the early 
experiences which furnish the germs of 
their fears; but because they allowed these 
germs to grow and to breed. Many normal 
people have had far worse early experiences 
than these abnormal persons have had. 

“For instance, the psychopathic always 
tells you he was ‘a sensitive child.’ 
Probably he was; millions of children are 
sensitive. But sensitiveness is a beautiful 
and useful quality if properly developed. 
If you use it in the service of others. it 
makes you sympathetic, quick to under- 
stand people, generous to their faults, 
appreciative of their virtues. That kind of 
person inevitably wins friends, succeeds 
in business, and has a happy home life— 
if he gets half a chance. But the person 
who allows his sensitiveness to be simply 
fear for himself, becomes timid, morbid, 
unpopular, unsuccessful, unhappy. 

“One of the Oriental sages said: ‘More 
people die of ambition than of disease.’ 
K abiden is a result of the impulse of self- 
preservation, the desire to survive in the 
competitive struggle. Itis all right, if we 
do not let it become an obsession. Its 
reverse is the fear of failure. All of us 
would be better off if we would do our 
work for the satisfaction of doing it as 
well as possible instead of with the fear of 
not getting some personal advantage. 

“Of course, when work is done for the 
pure satisfaction of doing it well, it is 
pretty certain to bring personal rewards. 
And when it is done with the fear of not 
getting the rewards, it usually is not done 
well enough to bring the very thing desired. 

“Tt is the same if we fear that we won’t 
make a good impression on others. The 
fear itself defeats our desire. It all comes 
back to putting Self in a proper relation 
to Life. Exaggerate the importance of 
self, and you will inevitably have all kinds 
of fears. My patients are recruited from 
the ranks of the Army of Fear.” 


HUDSON MAXIM, the great inventor, has drawn on his own experiences for 
a very stimulating article next month: ‘‘My Adventures in Self-Reliance.” If 
you think that you have to bear more than your share of the world’s burdens 
you will get fresh courage and a broader vision from reading this inspiring piece. 
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How Often Do 
You Look at 
Your Watch? 


ANY THIN G that you have to gaze upon 


as many times a day as you do your 
watch, should be beautiful. And with the 
Hamilton Watch, beauty is more than skin 
deep. Exquisite case and chaste dial are 
but the outer envelope of a timekeeper 
famous everywhere for its accuracy. 


So reliable is the Hamilton that it is generally looked upon 
as the standard by railroad men, whose watches must be 
accurate. Another sidelight that shows Hamilton accuracy 
is the particular satisfaction jewelers take in selling Hamil- 
ton Watches. They have learned by experience that when 
a Hamilton is sold, no dissatisfied customer is coming 
back to leave his watch for constant readjustment. 


amilton 
Railroad Watch 


Accuracy” 


For women as well as men, there are many beauti- 
ful Hamilton models. Prices range from $40 to 
$200. Movements alone, $20 (in Canada $23) and 
up. Send for “The Timekeeper,” an interesting 
booklet about the manufacture and care of fine 
watches. The different Hamiltons are illustrated, 
and prices given. 


HAMTI TON WATCH COV Lanmcactor Donn 
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Watch Your 
English! 


Avoid embarrassment and humiliation. Know 
are speaking and writing correct English. 
akespeare said, “Mend your speech lest it may 
r your fortune." Your personal and business 
a suffer from even occasional errors. Refresh 
your mind with correct English forms. You can 
do so easily by using these 


Five Big Little 
Wonder Books 


at a Bargain Price 


In their 270 pages you get thousands of important 
bits of information. They give you the right and 
wrong usages of words and phrases in common use. 
No need to struggle through pages of grammatical 
rules. These five big little books give you the 
facts briefly, concisely, and to the point, with all 
the authority of Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary behind them. They are gold mines of 
information! Read our descriptions of them—get 
an idea of thelr every-day value to you. 

MEND YOUR SPEECH. 1,000 hints on the cor- 
rect usage of many words and idioms most com- 
monly misused. Brimful of valuable information. 


BETTER SAY. Gives correct pronunciation of 
frequently mispronounced words, and corrects 
errors in using words and phrases. Packed with 
important and highly useful facts. 


FAULTY DICTION. Clearly explains 
word usages, and gives concisely, so you can easily 
apply them, the reasons for their correct use. In- 
valuable information on the use of correct English. 


WHO? WHEN? WHERE? WHAT? 20,000 facts 
on makers of History, Art, Literature, Science, and 
Religion. Gives you dates of birth and death 
(wherever authentic information is available) of 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Celebrities; dates of 
Battles; names from Mythology; names of Char- 
acters in Famous Writings, and other bits of valu- 
able Information. 


FOREIGN PHRASES IN DAILY USE. A rell- 
able guide to popular and classic terms in French, 
Italian, Latin, Spanish, Greek, and German, with 
explanations of their meanings In English. In- 
dispensable! 

In the home, the office, the study—for all who 
write or speak—these books are of highest perma- 
nent value. If you act quickly you can get them 


i Save Nearly 25% 


These five big little wonder books, strongly 
bound in cloth and printed in clear type on durable 
yaper, are yours for a limited time for only $1.39 
nstead of $1.85 portale, the regular price—a sav- 
ing of nearly 25°;. Each book is 3!4 inches wide 
by 64 Inches long. 


Send No Money 


Just OU) in and return the coupon. We will send 
the books to you by mall, you pay the postman 
only $1.39, and the books are yours. No extras— 
no collection fees. You pay $1.39 and that is all! 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send the coupon NOW. 


SEND-NO-MONEY COUPON 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Am. Mag. 12-22 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen: Send me your five volumes entitled 
Mend Your Speech; Better Say; Faulty Dic- 
tion; Who? When? Where? What? and Foreign 
Phrases in Daily Use. I'll give the postman 
$\.39 on delivery, this to be in full payment, 
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Josephine Encounters a Siren 


(Continued from page 52) 


merely adjuncts to their parents, little arcs 
in the family circle. They are personalities. 

Nell Cutter was worried. But she did 
not know just what to do. You may for- 
bid a als to continue a friendship with 
an unworthy one. But you cannot force 
him to accept another as a friend. Friend- 
ship is not made to order. It comes from 
within. Quite often she discussed it with 
Ed. “I do wish I could shelter my children 
all the time. There’s an old song of Burns’s 
that my mother used to sing. It always 
comes to my mind when I see the children 
getting into anything wrong or foolish: 


“Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast, 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea! š 
My plaidie to the angry airt 
I'd shelter thee. I’d shelter thee!” 


“You can’t shelter kids, Nell,” Ed told 
her. “They're bound to run up against 
all sorts of things. The only way to do is 
to teach them right conceptions and let 
them handle their problems.” 


[X THE weeks that followed, Josephine, 
continuing to ignore Efhe, went constant- 
ly with Madeline, adored her, imitated 
her, quoted her. “The day that Made- 
line goes home,” she told the family, 
“will seem like somebody has died.” 

And then there was to be a program on 
the very afternoon which was Madeline’s 
last. There were great preparations in 
Miss Goddard’s room, for there was to be 
a complete résumé of the fall work in 
songs, poems, stories, and language 


lessons. For a week the program stood | 


sketchily on the blackboard so that each 
pupil would know her place. Madeline 
and Josephine were both on for original 
stories. Josephine was highly pleased 
with her assignment. Madeline was not. 
“The old sardine!” she pouted. 

“The Knight of the Great White 
Castle,” was Josephine’s story. Never 
had such lovely words come to her mind, 
sung themselves down her thrilling fin- 
gers. “Want to hear my story, Effie?” 
she asked magnanimously one evening 
when the former brought Opal a message 
from home. 

“Irs grand,” was Effie’s verdict. “As 
if it was out of a book.” It seemed rather 
nice to have her flattering opinion again. 

On the evening before the program 
Josephine and Madeline caught up with 
Efhe, and deigned to walk with her. The 
three talked of the coming event. 

“T’m going to wear my new dress and new 
shoes,” Josephine informed the others.” 

“Ive got a new dress, too,” Efhe 
volunteered, “and new shoes, brown 
ones. ... I just love ’em.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t wear anything differ- 
ent, for just an old program,” was Made- 
line’s withering retort. 

At the gate Madeline caught Jose- 
phine’s arm. ‘“‘Let.me take your story 
home, please, pretty please! Just to see if 
mine’s as good . . . and long enough.” 

Josephine did not want to do it. It was 
like having her child sleep away from home 
all night. But she gave in. She would do 
anything for Madeline. 

On the day of the program the first im- 


portant event in the Cutter household 
was Nell’s decision that she could not 
attend. The baby had awakened with a 
hard cold and she was “going to get right 
after it.” 

By noon Josephine was too nervous to 
eat. She had spells of crying violently and 
laughing hysterically, and she slapped 
Craig. Yes, a twelve-year-old girl is a 
very difficult young person. 

Miss Goddard’s room was in gala attire. 
In the session before recess there was that 
which was politely termed ‘“‘regular 
work,” although not the slightest thing 
was accomplished. Efhe and Josephine 
had on their new things. Effie’s dress was 
tomato-colored. Her mother had meant 
it to be crimson, but got the dye water too 
weak. Madeline went into a gale of 
laughter over it at recess. “And her 
shoes—did you see them? Square toed; 
and maybe she calls that brown, but I call 
it a dirty yellow.” 

Some of the parents had already 
arrived when the pupils filed back in. 
Others came after the classes were seated. 
One of these was Mr. Chris Peterson. He 
was big and blond and scrupulously 
clean, having used corn meal, soap, and a 
lemon on the hands which daily came in 
contact with coal. He wore his Sunday suit, 
his flat satin necktie, and a huge lodge 
emblem on his watch chain. He tiptoed 
to his seat, but squeaked as he walked. 

Mr. Baxter, the superintendent, came 
and stood in the doorway at the back of 
the room. Miss Goddard explained that 
the pupils themselves were to vote on the 
number of the afternoon’s program which 
pleased them most. The program began. 
< Josephine nervously watched the board 
as the various numbers were given. The 
essay about Hans Christian Andersen 
was finished. It was getting near her own 
turn. How dry her mouth was! If she 
only had a drink! It was down to Made- 
line now. She was walking up to the front. 
“The name of my story,” she was saying, 
“is ‘The Prince’s Journey.’’ 


UDDENLY, Josephine, vaguely listen- 

ing, felt her whole body go numb with 
surprise and fright. Madeline was using her 
story. The change of a few words, an 
occasional incident, was all the difference. 
Stunned, as though half under a horrible 
anesthetic, she sat. How could Madeline! 
And what would she do in a few minutes 
when this next song was finished? Get up 
and explain to Miss Goddard before them 
all? Over in one corner sat Madeline’s 
uncle and aunt. She remembered her 
father’s words: “I wouldn’t hurt them 
for worlds.” 

As the song stopped short on its last 
lusty note, Effie Petron stood up by 
the side of her seat. That was Miss 
Goddard’s particular mode of procedure 
in regard to asking questions. Instead ot 
the time-honored method of raising the 
hand, in Miss Goddard’s room one ap- 
proached the throne, as it were, by rising 
and standing mutely until recognized by 
her. Effe, standing silently now by her 
seat, was the personification of appeal. 


Miss Goddard’s nostrils dilated. The 
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Play Off 
your FAT 


No one need stay stout longer than it takes to 
notify Wallace Institute of the desire to reduce 
to normal weight, receive the phonographic 
reducing lesson that is sent free of any charge 
whatever, and play away the excess flesh tothe 
tune of several pounds a week. 


Wallace. 


UCNE 


Records 


—dictated by Wallace himself, originator of 
the music method of reducing—are the one safe, 
sensible and certain way to remove any burden 
of fat. Thousands have reduced by this mod- 
ern method. 


The success of the original Wallace course 
has caused several to copy what they can of his 
method. Unless the record is signed Wallace, 
and unless the label says Reducing—it is NOT 
a Reducing Record. 


You Can Get Thin 
to Music 


Easy, interesting lessons of a few minutes 
daily will cause every ounce of extra flesh to 
go—and prevent its return. File after file of 
letters show reductions like these: 


103 Lb lost in 4 months by Mrs. Harry Derby, 
Se 1100 Vine Street, Quincy, Ill. 
74 Lb: lost in 18 weeks by Mrs. Grace Horchler, 
S$. 4625 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ills. 
60 Lb lost in 3 months by Mrs. Orpha M. Van 
Se Ripper, Wyandotte, Mich. 
lost by Miss Helen F. McDougall, Hillis, 
41 Lbs. Long Island, N, Y. 
32 Lbs. lost in 2 months by Mrs. J. M. Faw, Law- 
rence, Pa, 
. 20 Lbs Jost with 4 lessons by Mrs. Frank J. Roth, 
e 1004 Fremont St., Marshalltown, la. 
—surely, Wallace can reduce you, too; just as 
surely as you give him the opportunity offered 
here and now. ` 


e 

Your First Lesson Is 
FREE Why not fnd out about Wallace 

Reducing Records? A few days 
with the first lesson record will tell you more 
and show you more than any amount of de- 
scription. No promise to pay anything, no obli- 
gation; just let Wallace know you want to try 
his method. A full lesson on regular-sized 


double-face reducing record and complete in- 
structions free for the mailing of this coupon: 


WALLACE, 630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago: 

Please send record for the first reducing lesson; free 
and prepaid. I will either enroll, or mail back your 
record at the end of a five-day trial. 


Oh ING ices tae TEENE 


P.o alten State. .. So ae 
Canadian Address: 62 Albert St., Winnipeg 


children knew well what that little rabbit- 
like wiggling of her nose meant. It was 
that underneath the soft velvet of her 
voice, another voice, unknown to the 
parents, was speaking, “How dare you?” 

“Miss Goddard, may I please speak to 
Josephine Cutter?” 2 

“Ts it necessary?” The satin of her 
voice lay over a cake of ice. 

“Oh, yes, Miss Goddard.” 

There was a prolonged hush as the 
little girl crossed the room. Josephine 
heard the squeak-squeak of the yellow- 
brown shoes coming toward her. Over 
her desk bent Efhe, an odor of soap, 
boiled cabbage, and strong cologne coming 
from her. Under the desk and into her 
hands Effie was thrusting a folded piece of 
paper. “Read this one,” Efhe was 
whispering; “‘it’s still better yet.” 


JOSEPHINE unfolded the paper. In 
Ethe’s prim vertical handwriting the 
headlines stared at her: 


The Quest for the Golden Lily 
Written by my Best and Dearest Friend 


Josephine Cutter. Copied by me in 
MEMORY of our FRIENDSHIP 


There was another tense stillness 
broken only by the squeak-squeak of the 
returning yellow shoes. Miss Goddard 
stood aloof, silent, critical. She had 
wanted the affair to go off like clockwork, 
had not expected it to be halted by one of 
the humblest. 

“ Are you ready, Josephine?” 

“Yes, Miss Goddard” 

As Josephine read her story—the story 
written a year before—she was conscious 
of the satisfied, loving look, the maternal 
look in the light blue eyes of Effie. 

Miss Goddard passed the slips of paper 
upon which the votes were to be cast. 
When they were taken up, she looked 
them over, and announced: “The voting 
is in favor of Madeline Vance’s story. 
This seems very nice and appropriate—a 
delicate little courtesy to one who is 
leaving us.” 

There was a closing song. While it was 
being sung, Mr. Baxter was talking to Mr. 
Peterson. If anyone else had talked while 
the singing was going on it would have 
been a misdemeanor. Certain rare privi- 
leges accompany the superintendency. 

The song was over. Mr. Baxter, from 
the doorway, was speaking. The children 
all turned toward him. Miss Goddard 
smiled, a satiny, ingratiating smile, with 
only a basket of peaches underneath it. 

“You’ve been telling us to-day about 
Hans Christian Andersen”’—Mr. Bax- 
ter’s voice seemed to boom through the 
room like a muffled saxophone—‘‘so I 
think you'll be especially interested to 
know that one of our own townsmen is a 
direct descendant of one of Andersen’s 
best and closest friends. When Andersen 
was young, and just beginning to write, 
when all his community was laughing at 
what it thought were crude stories, this 
man encouraged and helped the boy. 
He was the great-grandfather of our own 
esteemed citizen, Mr. Chris Peterson. 
Mr. Peterson tells me that his own father, 
living near Copenhagen, has a volume of 
Andersen’s ‘Fairy Tales,’ and inscribed 
in it is this: ‘To one of the truest friends 
that ever lived. From Hans Christian 
Andersen.’ 

mu 


seems to me even a greater thing to hand 
down as a_heritage—true friendship. 
Wealth may go. Fame is fickle. But to 
have a fmend—that is a_worth-while 
possession. No wonder the Petersons are 
among our most substantial families, 
when the blood of a true friend runs in 
their veins.” 

Poor Chris twirled his hat on enormous 
thumbs and grinned sheepishly. It was 
almost as though, while ivme he were 
hearing his funeral eulogy. But one must 
pay the price for publicity. 

osephine’s honest little heart was full 
to bursting. Strangely enough, at dis- 
missal she did not wait to thank Effe. 
Neither did she confront Madeline. 
Alone and straight for home she ran. At 
sight of her mother, the story burst from 
Josephine. It ended with “She stole... 
and she likes silly things . . . and she was 
unkind to Effie . .. and I’m glad she’s 
going home.” The Queen of Scorn might 
have said it. Then, quite suddenly, 
Jeeepune’ anger gave way to grief, none 
the less poignant because it was only a 
little girl’s grief. They are wrong who 
think childish woes are more endurable, 
less tragic than others. They are more 
pathetic, for a child has no philosophy to 
aid him. 

“Something,” she sobbed uncontrolla- 
bly, “something inside of me hurts so 
when I think how lovely she seemed.” 

Dumb with pity, sympathetic to the 
last fiber of her hang, Nell Cutter stroked 
her little daughter’s bowed head. She, 
too, had known her idols of clay. 

Josephine sat up and wiped her eyes. 
“What was that verse you told me—the 
one about grappling-hooks?”’ 

Nell Cutter did not smile. It is a wise 
mother that knows when not to laugh. 
“It was Shakespeare who wrote it: 


“The friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of 
steel.” 


“Well, I know one thing,” Josephine 
was making her own irrevocable decision; 
“Im going to grapple Efhe all the rest of 
my life. Can’t I have her over to-morrow 
and begin?” 

‘It would be lovely.” The mother was 
all enthusiasm. “You can have a little 
lunch in the playroom—sandwiches and 
roll jelly cake and lemonade.” 


[ONG after Josephine had gone to bed, 
Nell Cutter tiptoed in and looked at 
her little daughter sleeping. Poor little 
girl! What a day of disillusion—and dis- 
cernment—it had been! Through the 
mother’s brooding heart it sang itself again: 


Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 
My plaidie to the angry airt. * 
I’d shelter thee, I'd shelter thee! 

She stepped to the window and looked 
out at the night, where over the sleeping 
town the stars hung low, thick, aster- 
white. The boughs of the maples swayed 
lightly, like dim masts dipping through 
foam. She was thinking deep, wistful 
thoughts of her children. And her 
thoughts were these: “If we could only 
shield you from the bitter storms you will 
encounter out yonder on the lea! But we 
cannot. Ed was right. We may only 
teach you to weave warm, stout plaidies 
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The gifts of perfect writing are here; at your price 
—in one perfect quality—in many forms of beauty 


—and with a name that is known wherever people 


write. 
Give EVERSHARP—and your gift is supreme in 


quality; no other pencil has the exclusive rifled tip 
that keeps the lead from wobbling. Even if he 
has an EVERSHARP, give him another for his watch 
chain or for desk use. Ladies, from fourteen up, 
wear EVERSHARP on a ribbon, chain, or cord, for 


The 


convenience and ‘style. 
Give WAHL PEN to match EVERSHARP. 
indestructible all-metal barrel of WAHL PEN holds 
more ink, positively prevents leaking and will last 
forever. The iridium-tipped point writes as 
smoothly as a 2B lead. Priced as low as $4. 
WAHL PEN and EVERSHARP make superb presents, 
‘singly, or matched in engraved designs, in velvet- 
lined Gift Boxes. Finished in gold or silver. See 


them at your dealer’s. 
Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Lro., Toronto 
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Do you 
brush your teeth 
or merely wipe 
them P 


ERE’Sa fair question for every- 
one interested in their teeth. 

If you use a soft tooth-brush, your 
teeth are not getting the cleaning 
they need. 

Use Ipana Tooth Paste, and even 
though your gums are tender, you 
can use a brush that really cleans. 

At least, use a brush of “medium” 
stiffness with Ipana and you'll see 
how much better your teeth will be 
cleaned and how much better your 
gums will feel. 

Ipana Tooth Paste heals the gums, 
cleans the teeth thoroughly, and is 
a delight and pleasure to use. Send 
today for a free sample tube. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Fill out and mail this coupon below 


Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without charge or obligation on my part. 


Name 
Address 


Citu and State 


Ashamed of His Wife! 


(Continued from page 10) 


if that were his eldest girl with the baby; 
while Miss Andrews, his secretary, had 
said, “Your wife! Re-ally! I thought it 
must be the nursegirl. So young!” 

Happy was twenty-two. Hang it, she 
ought to look and act according to her 
years! 

Miserably he pictured the dinner scene 
at the Winchester. Happy would be 
rigged up in her best, the prettiest woman 
there. But the way she would talk. She 
would be all smiles, all eager impression- 
able eyes, and would be quite apt to nudge 
him and say, “Darling, isn’t everything 
perfectly scrumptious!” Or she might 
say, ‘‘My, this salad is good! I think I'll 
try it next Sunday night when the Duck- 
fields come over.” 

As for himself, J. Hubert knew that he 
would pass muster in a creditable manner. 
He would talk with dignified assurance 
on business as applied to the Suprema 
Sweets, business in general, the after 
effects of the war, the latest mistakes of 
Congress, and touch briefly upon the situ- 
ation in Ireland, Russia, and the Near 
East. He would also be at ease in dis- 
cussing the theatre, a few of the latest 
books, reviews of which he had read, and 
the question of jazz. Then, too, there 
were the lighter subjects, such as prohi- 
bition, the most recent Ford jokes and 
Babe Ruth. On the whole, he could easily 
impress Mr. Balcom as a fairly efficient 
and dignified business man. 


But Happy! She merely read the house- 
hold column in the daily newspaper. She 
family in the 


knew the history of eve 
apartment, but thought thas the Island of 
Yap was one of a thousand in the St. Law- 
rence River. She would not give two cents 
to vote, her one Cause being angel-lamb. 
Lovable, but hopelessly inefficient and un- 
dignified, that was Ha py. «She would 
put the kibosh on all J. Hubert’s hopes 
of being the Chief High Gumdrop of 
Suprema Sweets! 

ut there-were still letters to dictate. 
Bounced though he might be, he would 
die at his post. He rang for Miss An- 
drews. She entered, sat down, poised her 
pencil for action, all very quietly, so 
quietly that Harrison found himself wish- 
ing that Happy were more like her. Miss 
Andrews was tall, slender, dark, good- 
looking in a reserved and rather aloof 
way, and efficient—rather! 


DEFT alone, he glumly tried to concen- 
trate his mind on his work, but an idea 
which he had been trying to banish kept 
returning. After all, it was not so impos- 
sible—ahy not take Miss Andrews to the 
hotel instead of Happy? 

There could easily be excuses, “Mrs. 
Harrison is ill,” or, “ Mrs. Harrison did not 
feel that she could leave the baby.” Then 
he would suggest Miss Andrews to Mr. 
Balcom. If the suggestion appealed, all 
well and good; if Balcom wanted just J. 
Hubert himself, all well and good. 

Miss Andrews would unquestionably 
make a hit. A college graduate, widely 
read, conversant on all the topics of the 
day, J. Hubert wagered she knew more 
about the business than old Ben himself. 


There was no subject on which Miss 
Andrews was not thoroughly prepared. 
She had actually brought him a book, 
“The Well-Bred Baby,” all in a spirit of 
friendly interest, shortly after the arrival 
of angel-lamb. 

“I thought Mrs. Harrison might find 
this interesting,” she said on presenting it. 
“Irs from my own library. fek every 
woman, whether married or single, should 
know exactly how to bring up a child. 
Don’t you agree?” 

“Yea, good thing,” J. Hubert had re- 
plied. 


APPY had found the book so entertain- 

ing that she had slapped J. Hubert’s 
face smartly, but playfully; yet the book 
actually caused their first quarrel. Happy 
had flung it into the fire. The Well-Bred 
Baby, it appeared, was not to be rocked 
and lullabied; it was not to be fondled and 
kissed, and it was not to be addressed by 
such distressing titles as “‘ittie-bittie petti- 
kins,” “‘muvver’s darling,” “baby bump- 
kins,” or even “angel-lamb.” 

“Why, James Pusher Harrison,” Happy 
had cried, with tears of anger in her eyes, 
“the idea of bringing me home a book! 
As if I didn’t know how to bring up my 
own pink angel-lamb.” (Smack, smack on 
angel-lamb’s little nose.) “‘The poor little 
precious honey bunnykins.” (Smack, 
smack on angel-lamb’s two fat cheeks.) 
“The bestest baby in the whole world!” 
(Smack, smack on angel-lamb’s red 
mouth.) 

Hubert had bought a new copy of “The 
Well-Bred Baby” for Miss Andrews, and 
later, when she had proffered “The Baby 
on a Business Basis” had locked it in his 
desk. 

Before he left the office this afternoon 
Hubert called Miss Andrews to his office 
and asked if she would be at liberty to- 
morrow evening. He made his explana- 
tion nervously. Mrs. Harrison ill . . . the 
baby ... Mr. Balcom might extend an 
invitation. 

“I should like to go very much,” re- 
plied Miss Andrews quickly. *‘I should 
like to meet Mr. Balcom, to talk with 
him personally about several lines of im- 
provement in connection with the busi- 
ness.” 

“That’s the idea,” agreed J. Hubert 
enthusiastically. “Well, Pll probably hear 
from him to-morrow, and I'll let you 
know.” 

Although he succeeded, during the walk 
home, in justifying to himself the substitu- 
tion of Miss Andrews by repeating the 
phrase “‘ Business is business,” there was 
a rather wistful look in his eyes when he 
beheld Happy, radiant, in a new frock, all 
tucks and ruffles which she had made 
herself. It cost seven dollars and fifty 
cents, she informed him between kisses. 

Poor, dear, undignified, inefficient little 
Happy! The worst part of it was he would 
not be able to tell her of the substitution, 
for he suspected that Happy might not 
be sensible about it, might scoff at the 

reat truth—“‘ business is business.” Yet 
is future depended upon it. Surely, de- 
ceit in this instance would not be wrang. 
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What Is Holding YOU Back? 


—Is the bigger place just beyond your reach? 


“Nelson's the man I'd /ike to name for this job, 
but he simply isn't up to it; he won't do.” 

There was a note of regret in the General Manager's 
voice as he gave his decision. Nelson had been with 
the firm three years—every body like him—every body 
wanted to see him get ahead. 

1 just can’t understand that fellow,” was the Presi- 
dent’s impatient comment. “More than a year ago I 
hada talk with him, and he gave me tounderstand that 
he was ambitious—wanted to get ahead. Here we've 
had three big openings in this organization within the 
last twelve months, and he hasn't had sense enough to 
prepare for any one of them. I tell you, Jim, whena 
man permits himself to get tied to a routine job—es- 
pecially in these days when it’s so easy to pick up 
P= cpm training in one’s spare time—there’s some- 
thing wrong with him; he deserves just what he gets!” 

oe E 

"I've been intending to take up home-study train- 
ing for over a year; I'm going to start next month” 
—that's the lame excuse that men like Nelson always 
give—and they give it month after month! 

But what do men who succeed have to say? 

“Thad often read in business stories,” writes B, A. 
Folsom, General Manager of the Grady Grocery Com- 
paar, Cairo, Georgia,‘ how the Boss would call Bill 

into his private office and ask him what he had been 
doing with himself that he should turn out such good 
work and make so mang suggestions profitable to the 
business—and how the Boss, placing his hand on Bill’s 
shoulder, would tell him that as a reward he was pro- 
moted to some higher position, with a salary-increase 
of say fifty dollars a month. I used to wonder if such 
thrills as Bill experienced did not happen exclusively 
in business fiction. I know, now, that they 
are real, for I have experienced them 
myself. 

When I undertook special- 
ized training under the La- 
Salle Problem Method, I gf 
was junior clerk in a 
large retail grocery A 
store. Three months 
later I was promot- 
ed to senior clerk 
over one older 
man, with a sub- 
stantial ‘raise’ in 
salary. Eight 
months later the 
managerresigned 
on account of ill 
health, and I was 
promoted to the 
managership, with 
another increase in 
salary. 

‘Some timeago I had 
an offer of the assistant 
managership of a chain 
of ten retail grocery stores 
doing a business pf over a 
million dollars annually. Hav- 
ing a preference forthe wholesale -7 
business, I accepted the managership 
of the above firm instead. za 

“The aid I have derived from my training 
is threefold; knowledge of what I am to do, perfect 
confidence in myself, and the trained ability to do it. 
I have been told that it is ‘all in the man.’ That may 
be true, so far as it goes, but the man must have 
something to dack him up. Since beginning my train- 
ing with LaSalle, my salary has increased more than 

per cent, and I haven't reached the top yet. I am 
absolutely honest with myself when I say that the 
practical benefits received during the first three 


months of my study more than repaid me for the en- 
tire cost of the course." 
ie oe 

During the past fourteen years thousands and thou- 
sands of men have taken the selfsame route that 
Folsom took, and by varying paths have won their 
way to important executive positions. 

Charles S. Jones, a Texas man, took the path of 
Higher Accountancy. When he started, he was carn- 
ing $100 a month as bookkeeper. Three years later, 
on the letterhead of Henry & Jones, 
Certified Public Accountants, he writes: 

“My income is a trifle in excess of 
$8,000 a year, and I am just beginning 
to grow. I can hardly find words to tell 
you of the inspiration that the course 
has given me. I have recently enrolled 
for your full Law course and ex- 
pect to complete my business 
education with LaSalle.” 

Albert H. Brownell, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, took 
the path of Banking and 
Finance. He writes; 

“IT just received another 
raise on the 12th of $600. 
This makes a 
total gain of 400 
per cent in sal- 
ary since I 
started train- 
ing.” 


H. G. Williams, of San Antonio, Texas, took the 
path of Law. He writes: 

“The benefit I received from the study of the course 
has been immense. After passing the bar examina- 
tion and receiving my license to practice law, I was 
appointed Assistant District Attorney, my earning 
capacity in three years having increased.over 200¢.’ 


B. T. Bailey, a Wisconsin man, took the path of 
Traffic Management. He writes: 

My salary bas advanced 50 per cent in the last 
year. If I could not get another course just like the 
one I have finished, I would not take $5,000 for it.” 

James C. Patton, of Tacoma, Washington, took 
the path of Business Management. He writes: 

“I have your course to thank for the position I now 
hold. When I took up your work I was barely 
making a living. Today I sit in the Manager's chair 
of one of the largest 
financial institutions in 
the United States and 
Canada. My earnings 
this year will be in 
the neighborhood of 
$10,000, and I have the 
greatest opportunity 
that any man could 
wish for in the way of 
promotion to bigger 
things.” 

So in every field of 
business endeavor any 
number of LaSalle- 
trained men have brok- 
en away from their pet- 
ty jobs, have given the 
laugh to the men who 
told them "they didn't 
have a chance,” and 
are rapidly winning 
their way to high- 
salaried positions. 
During three months’ 
time as many as 1193 
LaSalle members re- 
ported definite salary 
increases as a result of 
training under the La- 
Salle Problem Method 

_totaling $1,248,526. The 
average increase per man was 
59 per cent. 
* * * 


Are you still tied to a routine job— 
and do you realize what each day's 
delay is costing you? 


“T figure that I lost $2,000 during the 
_ two years I lct that LaSalle coupon 
lie around,” writes one procrasti- 
nator very frankly. “Indecision got 
me. I paid for the training in salary- 
losses every sixty days during those 
two years— without receiving any of 
the benefits.” 


Poor business, we should say, to let 
another moment get’ away from you, 
when a few strokes of the pen and the 
_ mailing of a letter may mark your start- 
ing-point toward a bigger income. 


The coupon, checked and signed, will bring 
, you a complete outline of the training you are 
interested in, a wealth of evidence as to what 
LaSalle training has done for other men in circum- 
stances similar to yours, and full particulars of 
our convenient-payment plan; also our copy of 
that inspiring book, ‘“Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One.” “Get this book,” said a prominent Chicago 
executive, ‘even if you have to pay five dollars for 
it.” We will send it free. 


How much is a successful future worth to you? 
Will you put it off—or put it over? Mailing the 
coupon does not obligate you in any way. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Outstanding Facts A bout LaSalle 


Founded in 1908. 

Financial resources more than $7,500,000. 

Total LaSalle organization exceeds 1600 people — the 
forgeat and strongest business training institution 
in the world. 

Numbers among its students and graduates more 
than 350,000 business and professional men and 
women, ranging in age from 20 to 70 years. 

Annual enrollment, now about 60,000. 


Average age of members, 30 years. 


LaSalle texts used in more than 400 resident schools, 
colleges and universities. 


LaSalle-trained men occupying important Rosine: 
arith every large compors , railroad and business 
institution in the United States. 


LaSalle Placement Bureau serves student and em- 
ployer without charge. Scores of big organizations 
to -grade executi 


LaSalle for men to fill high: 
positions. 
Tuition refunded in full on completion of course if 
student is not satisfied with training received. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 1233-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding We course and service I have marked with an X 
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Sundstrand pioneered 
many of today’s adding 
machine advancements 


JROSINESS has given ample proof 
that it appreciates Sundstrand’s 
many achievements. For example, 
Standard Oil Company, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., International Harvester 
Company and many other leaders 
use 15 to 100 Sundstrands each. 

Sundstrand pioneered in attaining 
ideal shape, size and weight for desk 
use and portability. Sundstrand de- 
veloped simple 10-key operation and 
a natural, logical keyboard. This 
increases speed and saves lost hand 
motion. 

Sundstrand originated complete 
one-hand control, leaving left hand 
free to follow column of figures or 
turn checks. Sundstrand perfected 
automatic column selection. You 
automatically put units under units, 
tens under tens, etc. No'need to 
ever hunt for columns. 

Finally, Sundstrand originated 
easier correction methods, and de- 
veloped simple, rapid multiplication. 
This again speeds the work and 


broadens adding machine usefulness. 

For nearly a decade these and other 
Sundstrand features have been tested. 
Today records of remarkable performance 
are common. That Sundstrand does speed 
figure work and cut costs is now a proved 
fact. “The re-orders tell the story.” 

Let us show you. Write for free catalog 
and leaflet—‘‘Testimony.”’ 


Sundstrand Adding Machine Co. 
Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


yundsirand 


ADDING AND FIGURING MACHINE 


Sundstrand Sales and Service Stations 
throughout the United States and Canada 


7 figure—10 in all 
163A 


“Dearest!” Happy exclaimed at din- 
ner, her blue eyes widening in excitement 
at the import of the news she was about to 
divulge, “angel-lamb is beginning to talk! 

“Yes, he is,” she continued, in answer 
to Hubert’s look of doubt; “‘after you had 
gone this morning, he lay in his crib and 
said as plain as anything—‘da-da-go,’ 
daddy’s gone! And actually pointed his 
little finger at the door. It was too darling 
for words. I tried to get him to say it over 
again, but he just kept saying ‘da-da-da’ 
all the time.” 

Now, Harrison Senior remembered that 
in “The Well-Bred Baby” something had 
been said about fundamental and mean- 
ingless sounds, like “da-da” made by all 
babies, but the pride of a father rose high 
within him. 

“S-ay!” 


he ejaculated in wonder, 


“what d’ya know about that! ‘da-da-go.’ . 


Gosh! Isn’t that pretty young to be talk- 
ing?” 

“Of course it is!” Happy retorted 
quickly. ‘‘Most babies,” this with a 
kindly tinge of pity, “don’t begin to say 
even a word until they’re loads and loads 
older than angel-lamb!”’ 

For a moment, James Hubert, looking 
at the radiant Happy, so small, dainty, 
and sweet, thought Miss Andrews and 
her efficiency dull and stupid. But he 
remembered that business was business. 

That evening, with Happy sitting oppo- 
site, James Hubert composed a note, 
which he dated the day following. It 
began: “My dear Mr. Baloom, I regret 
‘that Mrs. Harrison and I shall not be able 
to dine with you at the Winchester this 
evening.” 

He was proceeding to elucidate, when 
Happy inquired as to his occupation. 

“Just making a little memorandum,” 
he replied, and thrust the note into his 
pocket. It would be safer to compose it 
at the office. 

“You’d better leave that suit at home 
to-morrow,” Happy remarked later in the 
evening, regarding his appearance with a 
critical eye, “and wear your gray suit. 


That one is frightfully wrinkled.” 


HE morrow came, but with it no news 

of Mr. Balcomand no invitation to dine. 

“Probably it’ll come to-morrow,” he 
told Miss Andrews. 

After the office force had left, he stayed. 
The day had been a busy one, and some- 
how he had not been able to accomplish 
much. The delayed arrival of old Balcom 
was beginning to get on his nerves. 

It was six-thirty when Happy tele- 
phoned, begging him to come home at 
once. Replying that he was on his way, 
he closed the desk top with a bang and 
departed. 

At home, J. Hubert burst into the room 
which served as hallway, parlor, and liv- 
ing-room, and exclaimed, “Well, I’ve had 
a day! I’ve been at that darn office all 
the time!” 

Then he blinked his eyes in amazement. 
There were two people there besides 
Happy, and one was appallingly like the 
portrait of a certain old gentleman he had 
addressed the day before as a dyspeptic 
old lollypop! 

It was Benjanis B. Balcom himself, 
and he looked just a trifle less galvanized 
than in the picture on the office wall. A 
tall, gaunt man of sixty years, with iron- 
gray hair, keen, sharp eyes, a thin, firm 


mouth and straight prominent jaw, he.did 
not seem to be inviting a slap on the back 
and a hearty hand-clasp. 

Near him sat Mrs. Balcom, a woman 
with snow-white hair, gowned very simply 
but with an air of distinction. 

“Iers all right, precious,” announced 
Happy; “‘you’re not very late. Mr. and 
Mrs. Balcom haven’t been waiting long. 
Now, run along and wash your face and 
hands.” 

J. Hubert was mad. On his way to the 
bathroom he said to himself that a man 
who would sneak into a chap’s home in 
that way, and stick around so as to be 
asked to dinner was not deserving of his, 
Hubert Harrison’s, services. He muttered 
while dashing water on his face and cowing 
his hair into submission with vicious 
sweeps of the brush. Let Balcom fire him! 
He did not want to work for such a low 
concern! His home was his home, his 
wife was his wife, his baby was his baby, 
and all three were in the A-No. 1 class! 
He went to the dinner table feeling more 
like himself. 


“THIS is the danger zone,” he an- 
nounced facetiously a few moments 
later, as he drew with the carving knife an 
imaginary circle on the tablecloth around 
the platter which held the roast. “Pm 
not responsible for anything that may 
happen inside those lines.” He moved the 
gravy bowl, a glass of water, and a 
salt shaker and announced dramatically, 
“Take a good look at the roast, for it 
may not be long here, it may be on the 
mantelpiece. 

“Say, honey!” he continued, addressing 
Happy, “remember the day Uncle Jo was 
here and I made my wonderful shot? I 
took my little brassie and sent a drum- 
stick right into the nineteenth hole. The 
hole happened to be Uncle Jo’s lap. 
Ha-ha! Remember?” 

After this beginning, feeling that if he 
did not keep up to his first attempt at 
being a comedian, he might get the hook 
from off-stage and a deluge of eggs and 
tomatoes, J. Hubert continued: 

“How long was it, Mr. Balcom, before 
you were able to shift gears, reverse, and 
turn corners on a roast without said roast 
leaving the platter?” . 

After a slight pause, in a low drawl 
which was in striking contrast to his 
dynamic appearance, Mr. Balcom said 
that he had never been very skillful. 

“Probably always had a guy in a shirt 
front do it for him,” thought Hubert 
savagely. ‘‘Well, to-night there’s a treat 
in store for him!” 

All those imaginary conversations— 
outlining to Mr. Balcom his ideas of im- 
provements in the policy of Suprema 
Sweets, his views of bonas conditions, 
a boom for future prosperity, aided in his 
opinions by the efhcient Miss Andrews— 
where were they? Gone, gone, like the 
dews of yesterday morning! 

Hubert listened to Happy talking 
vivaciously to Mrs. Balcom. As he ex- 
pected, she was on dress goods, the price 
of food, the new styles, and the embroid- 
ery she was doing, while Mrs. Balcom 
listened politely and attentively, but said 
nothing. What was Happy thinking of! 
What did the price of pork chops or per- 
cale mean to Mrs. Balcom, who probably! 
had paid a couple of thousand for the 


‘pearls she had around her neck. 
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DREAD ESOS SELENE REGIE ILS EDA IM 


Play square with your boy! 


UST stop a minute and think. Are you fair to 
J your boy? Are you giving him enough of your 
time, your thought? Does he mean anything 
more to you than a healthy little rascal with an appe- 
tite for food and a habit of outgrowing his clothes? 


Of course he does. He is you all over again. 
Given half a chance, he’s going to carry on the 
family tradition and make a name for himself. Yet 
how often do you find yourself perfunctorily sign- 
ing that school report card; as though thereby you 
are fully meeting your obligation as a parent! 


That boy needs you. He needs your best thought 
and attention for his daily development and his 
future. He’ll meet you more than half-way in 
everything you do, now, to help him guide and 
shape himself for a fine, useful and successful 
manhood. 


One way best-to show your interest in his train- 
ing is to make sure he gets the right kind of read- 
ing, and the kind he will read. Get a copy of THE 
AMERICAN Boy magazine (your news-stand has it). 
Go over it with him. Watch his delight in it. 
Notice that each story, picture and department in 
THE AMERICAN Boy is care- 
fully selected, to amuse, to grip, 
to fascinate him. This is the 
first consideration of its editors; 
to give boys reading they will 


A year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN BOY costs $2.00. 
Single copies at news-stands are 
20c. 
leave a standing order at your 


Subscribe for a year or 


news-dealer’s. Address 


“The Biggest, CAN Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World” 


IN BIN RAEE EN 


read. But notice, too, that all of its reading aims 
also to show your boy something of life as it is, 
to gain his absorbed interest in affairs that suggest 
the all-important subject of his own career. You 
may discover just where his bent lies by watching 
what interests him most of its many fine, practical 
departments and stories on wireless, electricity, 
chemistry, mechanics, business, farming, the pro- 
fessions, on making money, etc. 


“This country needs THE AMERICAN Boy as it 
needs American men.” So wrote a big business man 
to us. Five hundred thousand other American boys 
read it regularly. Why not give your boy the same 
advantage? He needs THE AMERICAN Boy to fill 
in those idle hours just as he needs his home, his 
school, his games, his other boy chums. Make it a 
part of his daily life. It will help greatly to broaden 
and develop him, to teach him to think for himself. 


Make him a Christmas present of a year’s sub- 
scription. You will never make an investment that 
will pay such large dividends in increased under- 
standing between him and you, nor one that will 
bring him more hours of genuine enjoyment. 


Include that other boy in 
whom you are interested. Make 
this a great Christmas for him. 
Send him THE AMERICAN Boy. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., No. 365 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE AMERICAN BOY for one year, be- 
ginning with the current issue, to 
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5% An Added Room ~Subtracted Rent Yer 


No. 830 
Long Davenport Bed 


Combining a Luxurious Davenport 
and a Comfortable Bed 


A Kroehler davenport bed will keep your living room a charming, 
handsomely furnished place by day, unmarred by makeshift 
couches. Yet it can be converted, at a moment’s notice, into a 
spacious and comfortable bed. It will give you the convenience 
of an additional bedroom, without additional rental. 


The Kroehler davenport bed is a beautifully upholstered, luxurious piece of living 
room furniture, just like any other fine davenport in appearance. It opens, with one 
easy motion, into a full-sized, 72x50-inch bed, made up, ready for use. Its patented, 
sagless, folding metal bed frame and springs, and thick, removable mattress insure 
utmost comfort. There is ample room, when folded, for bedding and mattress, which 
are entirely concealed by day. 


The Kroehler davenport bed is made in overstuffed, colonial and period designs, 
in any wood finish, and with chairs and rockers to match. Upholstery of mohair 
plush, tapestry, velour,» genuine leather or leather substitute. Made to harmonize 
with any decorative scheme. Handsome styles, at prices to meet any requirement. 
Sold by leading furniture dealers everywhere, for cash or easy payments. Ask for a 
demonstration. Look for the Kroehler trade mark. Don’t accept a substitute; Kroehler 
davenport beds are no more expensive. 


Write for free book of attractive designs and name of dealer. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING Company, Chicago 
Factories at Kankakee, Ill.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario 


KROEHLER 


DAVENPORT BED 
are RT EA 


& The Invisible Bed Room FAD 


He’d go Happy. one better and wallow 
in low-browism! He focused his attention 
upon Mr. Balcom, and told him all about 
the scarcity of coal and the necessity of 
bribing the janitor to send up a little 
steam now and then, of the robbing land- 
lords, and their desire to own a home. 

“Happy and I want a farm some day,” 
he said, “only Happy insists that we have 
one with a brook on it, and you know it’s 
hard to find an honest-to-goodness brook. 
I told her I’d dig her a ditch, but that 
didn’t seem to be satisfactory.” 

Mr. Balcom listened politely and at- 
tentively, said nothing, and ate. f 

How he did eat! Two servings of roast, 
mashed potatoes, greens, at least four 
biscuits, two dishes of pudding! There 
was certainly nothing the matter with the 
old boy’s appetite! 

The only time business was mentioned 
in any way was over the coffee, when 
Happy, actually Happy, brought up the 
subject. 

“ Business,” said James Hubert in his 
most cocky and engaging manner, “‘well, 
the only basni *m at all concerned 
about is Suprema Sweets, and that’s go- 
ing to be all right'so long as Mr. Balcom 
and I are there to run things.” 

And he smiled at Mr. Balcom, the while 
inwardly commenting, “Save your poison 
until to-morrow, old stocking! By that 
time little Hubert will be wearing a gas 
mask and won’t care a hang.” 

He rose from the table. “Come on, old 
girl, never mind the dishes. Let’s go and 
give ’em a tune.” Just as if they were 
entertaining the Duckfields on a Sunday 
night! 


HUBERT played. He had very little 
musical training, but he had what his 
friends called a good ear. What he lacked 
in finesse he made up in enthusiasm. He 
began with “Way Down in Tennessee,” 
changed to “Sewanee River,” and, “ Be- 
lieve Me if All Those Endearing Young 
Charms.” 

Then a prolonged wail broke in upon 
the harmony. “Its angel-lamb,” ex- 
plained Happy, rising hurriedly; “he al- 
ways wakes when his daddy plays. He 
wants to hear him.” 

Hubert wheeled quickly around and 
tried to give Happy the domestic ‘‘ Don’ t- 
do-it” signal. hey had made fools of 
themselves already without making mat- 
ters worse by bringing in the baby. 

Happy received the message, but wig- 
wagged the “‘I-will-too” reply, which is the 
most simple signal in the code, since *z is 
accomplished merely by doing the deed 
forbidden. 

“Did muvver’s angel want to hear 
daddykins play,” she cooed, as she re- 
turned with angel-lamb in her arms. 

Hubert watched in agony. As he had 
expected, both Mr. and Mrs. Balcom 
wore strained smiles and looked painfully 
ill at ease. People always hated to have a 
baby thrust upon them. It was the 
crowning torture of a terrible evening. 

Angel-lamb regarded his parents and 
the guests critically, and decided that on 
the whole he favored Mr. Balcom. He 
demanded to “go to” Mr. Balcom, at 
first gently and persuasively, then vo- 
ciferously. 

“Don’t you want to hold him?” said 
Happy sweetly to Mr. Balcom, while 
Hubert inwardly eroaned. 


Ashamed of His Wife! by PriscittaA Hovey 
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Mr. Balcom appropriated angel-lamb 
nervously and awkwardly, while Happy 
told glowingly of angel- labs prowess, 
especially of his precocious ability to talk. 
She tried to induce him to give a benefit 
performance, but, even though Hubert 
donned his hat and went to the door, say- 
ing ‘‘By-by, Baby,” angel-lamb refused 
toarticulate. He wascompletely engrossed 
in the merry task of trying to poke a plump 
forefinger into Mr. Balcom’s eve 

Then came the catastrophe! Mr. Bal- 
com looked suddenly warm and uncom- 
fortable, as if he would appreciate an 
open window, while angel-lamb looked 
about him with an air of quiet triumph. 

There was the quick snatching of angel- 
lamb, the retirement of Mr. Balcom, the 
bringing of towels for the plaintiff, and the 
sentence of crib imprisonment for the de- 
fendant. And not long thereafter the door 
closed on Mr. and Mrs. Balcom. 

Happy lost no time in throwing her 
arms around J. Hubert. Hugging him, she 
exclaimed, “‘ Darling, you’re such a won- 
derful entertainer!” 

Sweet little thing! He would not tell 
her that their hilarity had been but the 
empty frivolity of the eve before Water- 
loo! He’d never tell her the real reason 
for Balcom’s sneaking into their home in 
that fashion. He’d keep the evening fail- 
ure all to himself. 


THE following morning he arrived at the 
office ten minutes late. He had notslept 
well and his temper was on edge. The 
sight of his colleagues industriously work- 
ing, slaving away for a concern with a 
cheap sneak at the head, suddenly struck 
him as being hugely funny. 

“Ee-yow!” he called in imitation of a 
prairie wild cat. ‘‘Wake up! What’s the 
idea of the prayer meeting?” 

“You, Johnny,” he addressed the office 
boy, ‘“‘you shouldn’t be working so early, 
dear me, no! Why, ou haven’t seen the 
sporting page yet.’ He tossed the boy his 


Paper. 

“And, Miss Milliken!” he continued in 
deep anxiety. “‘ You poor girl, what is the 
matter with your face! Oh, I see now, no 
gum! Mustn’t-let-the-wheels-of-produc- 
tion-stop-for-lack-of-material! Here! Take 
this nickel and get yourself some. 

“Foster, old man, you’re too dressy 
this morning! You know you never wear 
your necktie inside your vest. Pull it out 
so that all may see. Remember what the 
Scriptures say about hiding one’s light: 
‘Let ’er shine and let those who like not, 
wear blinders.’” And he gave the young 
man’s tie a swift jerk. 

Then, when Johnny failed to take the 
paper and regarded him out of scared, 
saucer-shaped eyes; when Miss Milliken 
spurned the nickel as it lay on the floor 
and looked at him pityingly; when Foster 
stared open-mouthed, as if in the throes 
of a brain storm, then James Hubert 
glanced in the direction of the door 
marked “Private,” and beheld Benjamin 
B. Balcom! 

“Its the last act for yours truly,” 
groaned J. Hubert. “Must be the old boy 
gets down early to see who’s on time.’ 

Then Mr. Balcom spoke quietly, 
pleasantly, and asked if Mr. Harrison 
would come inside. 

Tilted back in his chair, with his hands 
in his pockets, the Big Boss of Suprema 
Sweets, smiled benignly. 
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Book on Home Beautifying FREE 1 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. A. M. 12, Racine, Wis. | 


‘*The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


Please send me free and postpaid your book telling how to make my home artistic, | 
that it tells just what materials to use, and how 


I usually em- | 


ee es a sÀ 


How to Give New 
Charm and Added 
Life to Your Floors 
Furniture and Woodwork 


OU can give every room in your home 

that fine air of immaculate cleanliness— 
You can rejuvenate your furniture, wood- 
work, floors and linoleum — You can take 
all drudgery from dusting. By just going 
over all finished surfaces occasionally with 
Johnson’s Prepared Polishing Wax. 


JOHN SON’S 


. Paste < Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING 
WAX 


Johnson’s Wax imparts a hard, dry, oil-less 
polish which will not collect dust or show 
finger prints. It quickly polishes to a velvety, 
artistic lustre of great beauty and durability. 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax comes in three con- 
venient forms— Paste, Liquid and Powdered. 
Use the Paste Wax for polishing floors of all 
kinds. Use Johnson’s Liquid Wax for polish- 
ing furniture, wood-work, linoleum, leather, 
shoes and automobiles. Johnson’s Powdered 
Wax makes perfect dancing floors. 


Building ?? 


If you are building or remodeling you should 
have our Book on Wood Finishing. It tells 
how inexpensive soft woods may be treated 
so they are as beautiful and artistic as hard- 
wood. We will gladly send it free and post- 
paid for the name of the painter you usually 
employ. Use coupon above. 


Johnson's Polishing Wax covers up 
small surface satek 

checking. 
the varnish. 


es and prevents 
Protects and preserves 


on's Liquid Wax is 


Johns the ideal 
furniture polish. It cleans, polishes, 
preserves and protects all in one 
operation. 
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Ye 
Your linoleum will last Jonge rand 
look better if you po lish it occasion- 
ally with Johnson's Prepared Wax. 
It prevents cracking, protects from 
wear and makes cleaning easy. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. A.M. 12, Racine, Wis. 


(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


iis Little Boy is 
orth a Million 


T’S the value his father puts on him. 

Yet this little boy goes to bed every 
night in a house unprotected from fire! 

A Pyrene Fire Extinguisher costs only 
$10, and it protects thousands of little boys 
and little girls from fire! 

Imagine what a father’s or mother’s 
conscience would say if fire broke out 
some night in the home—and there was 
no way to get out—and no Pyrene Fire ` 
Extinguisher handy! © 

Even a little child can use it. 

Get a Pyrene today! 


Sold by hardware and electrical 
supply dealers and garages 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
520 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Chicago San Francisco 


Atlanta Kansas City 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


S 
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“You’ve certainly done fine in this 
territory, Harrison,” he was saying, “of 
course l looked over your record before I 
came on here. Now, if you’d be content 
to stay here a couple of years longer for 
the experience, I think very likely there’ll 
be an opening later in one of the larger 
offices. As it is, I think we can manage 
a little raise, say about the first of next 
month, so’s you can plan for that little 
farm with the brook on it.” His eyes 
twinkled merrily and he continued: 

“You know I have a funny scheme. I 
judge a man a whole lot by his home and 
his wife. Sometimes it may be unfair, but 
more often it ain’t. Now that little wife 
of yours is a wonder! Angie, Mrs. Balcom, 
told me how much she knew about prices 
of food and clothes and all those things. 
That made a great hit with Angie. Why, 
when we were first married, and I was 
getting only fifteen.a week, Angie got the 
slickest meals we’ve ever had, and she 
dressed like a queen!” 


JAMES HUBERT wassilent. The great 
Benjamin B. with a town house, a coun- 
try house, not to mention other houses, 
had actually lived on fifteen a week! 

“Maybe you noticed that string of 
pearls Angie had on last night,” said Bal- 
com confidently. Hubert nodded. ‘* Well, 
sir, I paid twenty-five dollars for those. 
They were Angie’s birthday present, and 
I saved and saved for months. Now 
want to buy her some decent ones, but 
she won’t let me. Says she won’t wear 
anything but those. i 

& Most women nowadays know a whole 
lot about everything, but darn little about 
anything. Then, too, they talk way over 
our heads—you know Angie and I never 
had much education except what we 
picked up ourselves, and that makes me a 
little harsh, I suppose. Now, last night 
we had a real homey evening, didn’t talk 
about business once. 

“Say,” he exclaimed with a chuckle, 
“when you told me that story about the 
drumstick and Uncle Jo, Angie kicked me 
under the table. When we were first mar- 
ried, Angie’s uncle came to dinner. He 
had quite a bit of money, and of course 
we wanted everything to be just right. 
Well, we had chicken, too, and maybe I 
didn’t make the nineteenth hole same as 
you, only I used my little niblick and 
covered the course in twenty-three. The 
darn thing hit him right in the eye! Yes, 
sir, smack in the eye!” 

And the Dyspeptic Lollypop threw 
back his head and gave forth such a roar 
that the entire office force in the adjoining 
room jumped in unison. 

When Mr. Balcom rose to go, he fum- 
bled in his pocket and drew forth a slip of 
paper, which he presented to James 
Hubert. 

“That’s for the little devil,’ he said 
rather shyly, “I want to even up with 
him for the way he treated me last night. 
We left rather hurriedly,” he added, and 
he winked the mist out of his eyes, ‘‘be- 
cause—because I thought Angie’d break 
down. You see, we had three of them 
once, three, just like that little fellow.” 

-He made an effort to control his trem- 
bling lips. “Diphtheria took one when he 
was a baby, the sanatorium the second, 
and the war the last. Curlyhead—that’s 
what we called him.” 

Mr. Balcom brushed a hand across his 
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eyes, braced himself, and smiled. ‘Guess 
I'll be getting back to the hotel. Remem- 
ber me to Mrs. Harrison and the—little 
devil. By the way, I don’t believe I’ve 
said how mighty nice it was of you to 
have us, and how much we appreciated 
your kindness.” 

The manager of the Mid-Western office 
was fairly exploding over the telephone: 
“A check for a thousand for angel-lamb! 
- A raise for me! Listen, Happy! He said 
we were mighty nice to have them. Have 
them! Can you beat it! Just as though 
we'd asked hemi” 

“Tm so glad they enjoyed it,” replied 
Happy calmly. “Of course, I asked them. 
I found that note in your suit you left to 
be pressed, and I knew you were refusin 
to go out on account of angel-lamb, so i 
just wrote and had them come to the 
house. I—” 

“No!” snapped Central sharply, “the 
party you were talking to hung up him- 
self. We did not disconnect the line!” 

At that moment the said “party” was 
making a dash out of the office homeward. 
From the corner of his eye he saw Miss 
Andrews as she played rhythmically upon 
her typewriter. 

Efhciency! Ha, ha! It was to laugh! 
J. Hubert did laugh, and hurried home 
the faster, for he was bent on explaining 
everything to Happy. 
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(Continued from page 31) 


ou! I thought I loved you, but—I don’t! 
t’sall my fault! I ought to have known 
that I couldn’t settle down to one girl. 
I’ve tried before, but somehow I never 
could; but when I met you, I thought— 
she’s the girl for me!—I thought that at 
last I was really in love, that this was the 
real thing. Then, two weeks ago, I met 
another girl—I’m sorry, Dody, terribly 
sorry!” he ended lamely. 

Dody said nothing, but stood, silent, 
white, and crushed. 

“Come, Dody, you'd better get home,” 
he said gently; “I'll drive you.” 

Unresisting, she let him help her into 
the car. Unseeing, she sat beside him as 
he drove up the hill from the station. 
But as they came in sight of the house she 
noted that the lights in the dining-room 
were bright. Through the unshaded win- 
dows she could see the family gathered 
around the supper table. 

“They didn’t wait,” she thought; “I 
suppose Joe was in a hurry about the 
dance—” The dance! Those words sud- 
denly rang through her mind; the dance, 
where she was going so proudly to show 
off Phil. 

With a pang she realized what was 
happening. Phil was leaving her. She 
jumped out of the car and faced him. 

“Phil! Phil!” she cried. 

; “Good-by, Dody,” he said; “try to 
forgive me.” 

he street lamp lighted his face, the 
curve of his lips, his long eyelashes. 

He turned to go. He was walking down 
the street, out of her life! 
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“Phil! Phil!” she cried, running after 
him. ‘‘Don’t end it like this. I love you 
so, Phil! I—” Her arms went around his 
neck and her face was close to his. 

Gently he released himself. 

“You mustn’t act this way,” he said, 
and his voice was cold. “It’s got to end 
now. You’ve got to be a sport!” 

Slowly, dragging one foot after the 
other, she turned and walked back to the 
house and up the path. She went in, 
closed the door behind her, and stood 
leaning against it, while from the dining- 
room she could hear the gay voices of the 
family... . 

“Oh, I can’t face them! I can’t!” she 
cried to herself. Go into that room and 
tell them her shame, admit that her per- 
fect Phil had jilted her, that she had been 
thrown aside for another girl? She could 
see the “‘I-told-you-so”’ light leap into 
Maggie’s eyes, could hear Joe’s outspoken, 
“Well, why did you pick him? You got 
what was coming to you.” 

She covered her face with her hands. 
She could see nothing ahead but sorrow, 
jeers, and shame. Life without Phil was 
not worth living; and there was no one, 
no one to help, comfort, or love her— 

“T wish f were dead!” she cried. 
“There isn’t any use. I’ll kill myself! 
I—” Her thoughts jumped to the second- 
story window, to the car, and a cliff out on 
the highway. 

From the dining-room came her moth- 
er’s voice: 

“Oh, Dody, is that you? I thought I 
heard you come in.” 

“Yes, it’s I,” she answered dully. 

“Well, hurry up, dear. We’re almost 
through supper.” 


OR a moment she hesitated; then me- 

chanically, she started toward the din- 
ing-room. Passing the mirror in the hall, 
she caught a glimpse of her face, very 
white above the dazzling orange coat. 

“What was the matter?” Maggie called 
out as she came to the door. ‘‘Was the 
train late?” 

“Gee, I’ve been waiting for that car,” 

ut in Joe. ‘‘You’re always hogging—” 

e stopped abruptly; he had seen her 
face. 

She paused in the doorway. A sudden 
silence fell over the family. 

“Im sorry I was late,’ she said, in 
clear, measured tones: “Phil and I were 
talking— I’m not engaged to Phil any 
more.” 

At her words, the silence settled down 
closer and heavier over the room. For a 
full minute the family stared at her, then 
Maggie sprang to her feet, her chair 
crashing back. š 

“You must be awfully hungry, Dody,” 
she said; “Pll get supper for you. It’s 
out on the stove.” 

From their rigid silence the family 
sprang into action. Walter was pulling 
out a chair for her, her father was pouring 
her a glass of water, Joe was passing her 
the bread and butter, her mother was 
bringing her in some hot soup. Maggie, 
with a quick sweep of her hand, had 
gathered up the silver destined for Phil’s 
use and, pushing back the extra chair, had 
obliterated Phil’s place from the family 
table. His name was not mentioned. 
Neither was a word of reproach or criti- 
cism spoken. They did not question her. 
They did not even sympathize with her. 
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“It’s all right about the car,” said Joe. 
“Lots of time to get the ice cream. Say, 
Dody, come to the dance, anyway. You 
always do go tò high-school dances, and 
it won’t seem a real one without you.” 

“Sure, she’s coming,” said Walter 
quickly; “I’m taking her.” 

Dody looked from one to the other. 
“You’ve got Mag to look after. I don’t 
think I’d better—” 

Walter laughed. “You won’t be much 
of a care, I guess. They’re always stand- 
ing around three deep waiting to dance 
with you.” 

“I wont go unless you do,” said 
Maggie. 

“Joell be awfully disappointed,” said 
her father. 

It was a long while since Dody’s broth- 
ers had urged her to go anywhere with 
them. A warm feeling shot into her 
numbed heart. She smiled faintly up at 
Joe, standing in the doorway, lanky, 
awkward, his black hair tousled. 

“Sure, Pll go,” she said. 

There was no time to think about Phil, 
no time even to shed a tear. She and 
Maggie did up the dishes with whirlwind 
speed, then they hurried up-stairs to dress. 

uring the process, Maggie hardly left 
her alone a minute. 

When they were both ready, she patted 
Dody’s slim white shoulder. “‘That dress 
is awfully becoming,” she said; “never 
saw you look prettier.” 

Walter said the same thing when they 
went down-stairs. 

“Hi, there! Ready at last!” he cried. 
“Say, Dody, you certainly are some 
looker. That’s a grand dress you have on!” 

Her mother and father came out of the 
sitting-room and added their smiles of 
approval. 


S SHE went into the high school, her 
courage almost forsook her. She sud- 
denly remembered her boasts about Phil. 
What would the girls say to her? What 
would she say to them? She hesitated, hung 
back, but Maggie’s arm slipped into hers. 
“It’s all right, Dody,” she said; “come 
along.” 

Up they went to the dressing-room. It 
was full of gay girls, rainbow colors, ex- 
citement, and laughter. 

“Hullo, Dody!” the young voices rang 
out. “ Did Phil—” 

“Were crazy to meet—” 

“Remember you promised—” 

Maggie’s clear voice cut into the chatter. 

“Phil couldn’t come,” she said. “He 
only stopped off between trains to see 
Dody. He had to go West on business.” 
She laughed a little cool, teasing laugh. 
“These men have to tend to business and 
make money.” Her voice suddenly 
dropped to a stage whisper. “Don’t say 
anything about it to Dody. She’s awfully 
disappointed. She didn’t want to come, 
fuel made her—” 

At the door of the assembly-room, 
where they were to dance, Walter was 
waiting for his two sisters. He was talking 
with two other men as Dody came up to 
him. She caught a few words: “... just 
stopped off between trains—had to go 
West on business.” She gave a long sigh 
of relief. Maggie and Walter were loyally 
explaining Phil’s absence for her. Wal. 
ter’s friends hurried up, smiling. 

“Give me a dance, will you, Dody?” 

For one terrible second a wave of rebel- 
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, of music without Phil? 
‘ dance and smile and flirt... . Then, she 
| saw that Walter was looking at her anx- 
l iously. The same worried expression was 


lion swept over her. She hated these men; 
she hated every man but Phil; she hated 
the entrancing music. What was the use 
She couldn’t 


on Maggie’s face. They had done their 
part. Now it was up to her to do hers. 

Suddenly she smiled at the men, a care- 
free, radiant smile; her voice was gay and 
musical as she greeted them, her eyes 
laughed and sparkled. 

“Sure, I’ll give you a dance. I’m just 
crazy to begin. Some jazz to that music! 
Do you know any new ones? ... Why, 
Jimmy! It’s awfully nice to see you. I 
haven’t seen you for ages.... The fourth? 
Yes, I'd love to—” 


T WAS late when Dody and Mag and 

Joe and Walter reached home from the 
dance, but to their surprise ‘the sitting- 
room lights were still brilliant, and when 
they came in the door their mother and 
father greeted them. 

“Whew!” cried Joe. 
up? What’s the matter?” 

Mr. Lancaster smiled. “Oh, we just 
wanted to know how things went off.” 

“Fine,” answered Dody. “We had an 
awfully good time. It was a grand dance 
Joe planned.” She smiled at him as she 
spoke, then she turned to go up-stairs. 

“Oh, Dody,” her father called casually 
after her, a gates a night letter to your 
aunt Margaret in New York. Your 
mother and I thought it would be a good 
thing for you to run down there for a 
couple of weeks. You know you were in- 
vited some time this winter, and this 
seemed a good time, and—” 

“Father!” She stood still, astonished. 
So that was what had kept her father and 
mother up so late? They had been think- 
ing of her, planning for her, so that she 
would not have to face those terrible, 
bleak to-morrows, and the talk of the 
town, and the smiles of the girls. 

“Your mother and ‘J thought that per- 
haps you could get off to-morrow or the 
next day,” he went on; “Maggie can help 
you get ready.” 

“Of course you can get ready to-mor- 
row,” interrupted Maggie. “I don’t have 
to go to school, and Pll press your suit for 
you and help you pack, and Walter can 
go down catty to the station and get your 
ticket and— Oh! You'll have an awfully 
nice time in New York, Dody,” her voice 
ran on enthusiastically; “Aunt Margaret 
will take you to the theatre, and you must 
be sure and call up the Ferris boys. 
They’re there, you know; and perhaps you 
might get a job. That would be lots of 
fun. And stay there the whole winter. 
Why don’t you do that?” 

Dody stared at her sister open-mouthed. 

“But, Mag,” she cried, “I thought you 
wanted to go. I thought you didn’t like 
it because I was going. I haven’t any 
trousseau to get now, and—” 

Maggie laughed. ‘Oh, that’s all right. 
I can go any time.” 

“Then we'll call it settled,” said Mr. 
Lancaster. “Heres a check for you, 
Dody. I guess it'll cover traveling ex- 
penses, and a few other things.” 

He handed her a folded slip of paper. 
Mechanically she opened it and read the 
figures. Then she started. She had never 


“Are you still 


| before had so much money at once in all 


her life, and from her father, who had pro- 
tested against her extravagance! 

“Oh, Father! Father! Haven’t you 
made a mistake? It doesn’t cost half this 
much to go to New York. You shouldn’t 
give me all this—really! I don’t need it!” 

“Oh, you may need it. You’ll want to 
take Aunt Margaret to the theatre some- 
time, you know.” 

He looked up at her, smiling. Her lips 
quivered a bit as she smiled back. He 
was a dear. They were all dears, her 
mother, Joe, Walter, Maggie, standing in 
the hall below and smiling up at her, all 
trying to make things easy. 

“Good night, everybody,” she called, 
and went on up the stairs. 

In her room she turned on the light, 
and out of the darkness on the wall beside 
her bureau leaped Phil’s picture. She 
stared at his charming smile, and looked 
into the depths of his eyes. Except for 
that terrible second, when the boys had 
come forward to ask her to dance, she had 
not had time during the whole evening to 
think of Phil. Now everything came 
rushing back; she recalled Phil’s guilt 
look and his ringing words, “I dhouphe d 
loved you; but I don’t!” Then came 
pictures from moonlight rides into the 
country with Phil beside her; his whis- 
pered tenderness, those delightful mo- 
ments after she had said good night and 
fled to her room to lie awake in the dark- 
ness, so happy that she could not sleep. 

She turned off the light to shut out his 
face, closed the door, and, throwing herself 
upon the bed, burst into tears. 

_A moment later footsteps paused out- 
side her door; then came the creak of the 
opening door and the rustle of skirts. 

laggie’s arms went around her. 

“Don’t cry, dear! Please don’t!” 

‘Oh; Mag! Ilove him so! I love him 
so! 

Maggie drew her close. “I know you 
do, darling But there’s to-morrow com- 
ing, and lots of nice people and new 
chances and new friends, and new fun! 
The boys were just saying what a good 
sport you are, and how well you carried it 
off to-night! We’re all proud of you!” 

“Are you?” whispered Dody, her sobs 
gradually dying away. “And you love 
me? Oh, Mag! Lovemea lot! I need it!” 

“Of course, we love you,” and Maggie 
kissed her wet cheek. 

“Now, dear,” she said a few moments 
later, “you come in my room to-night and 
sleep with me.” 


porY lay quietly in bed, thinking; 
thinking about New York and a new 
job and new friends, and those to-morrows, 
which Maggie had shown her were full of 
hope and adventure. It was going to be a 
fight, a hard fight to put Phil into the 
background and keep smiling. But she 
would do it; she would meet those to- 
morrows with her head up and with 
laughter; she would come out victorious. 
For behind her stood the family, backing 
her up, believing in her and loving her. 

She clenched her hands tight: “PIL do 
it or die!” and she grew rigid with de- 
termination. The movement roused Mag- 
gie, who was dropping off to sleep. She 
cuddled closer to her sister. 

“Oh, Dody,” whispered Maggie drow- 
sily, “I’ve A thinking—that orange 
coat is awfully becoming to you. You 
can have it.” 
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The Nearest I Ever 
Came to Death 


(Continued from page 7) 


Į had been ill a long and wearisome time; 
not as though I had been beaten in a pro- 
longed combat against pain and exhaus- 
tion. In such case I could understand 
why the sufferer might be ready to 
capitulate. 

Ay case, though, was different. It oc- 
curred to me—for the first time in my life, 
I think—that without knowing it, I must 
be a fatalist of sorts. In the war—so I re- 
flected—I had seen many thousands of 
the flower of the nations cut off summar- 
ily, cruelly, and needlessly, with all the 
promise of youth unfulfilled. Naturally 
this was calculated to breed unsuspected 
fatalistic tendencies in an older person. 

I remember, too, how remarkable it 
seemed to me that in this emergency, con- 
fronted by the indubitable conviction 
that my life was ebbing, I nevertheless 
was concerned with no speculations, no 
doubts, and no anticipations regarding 
the Hereafter I was nearing. It seeme 
much less remarkable that I should be ac- 
cepting the prospect of impending death 
as most of us accept the prospect of con- 
tinued life—as a matter of course. 

My will was passive, but 1 am sure that 
never had my mind been more active. It 
was as though I, as a spectator, watched 
the working out of an absorbing drama in 
psychology and physics, accepting its defi- 
nite and foreseen conclusion without 
questior, but all the while intensely inter- 
ested in its succeeding phases. 


HE blackness had almost completely 
enveloped me when I was aware that an- 
other side of me, and until then an unas- 
sertive side, was about to enter into the 
equation. One force within me counseled 
obedience to the summons. It would be 
so easy to go. I had only to drift a little 
farther downward into that inviting void 
and it would all be over, without struggle. 
After all, dying was about the most 
important thing a man could do in his life. 
It would seem that he could undertake it 
without qualms or terror. If likewise he 
could approach it calmly, retaining to the 
last his self-respect, his dignity, and his 
sense ofthumor, what more might he ask 
of a kindly and a compassionate fate? 
After all, it meant merely acquiescence to 
the inevitable. 

So one of these inner elements of my 
brain argued—and my tired body backed 
up the argument. But now that other 
force asserted itself, saying: 

“The man who gives up any fight with- 
out fighting back is a coward. The line of 
least resistance is a one-way line. Those 
who go too far down it never return. I 
still have a lot of things I want to do— 
jobs of work unfinished, jobs of playing 
anticipated. If I quit now I am leaving 
things undone which should have been 
done. I have responsibilities, and I owe 
it to them to try to stay here a while 
longer. I have all proper incentives to 
live. And if I let a tiny leaky lesion in my 
stomach lick me, with no effort on my 
part to combat it, Pm a quitter. And, in 
any contingency, a quitter is yellow.” 
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—safer than money, and frequently more 
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cause the bearer is less dependent on 
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The ceaseless flow of 
trafic over the municipal 
docks at St. Louis for 

barge shipment on the Missis- 
sippi River makes St. Louis the 
center of the nation’s inland 
shipping activities. Rail and 
river transportation facilities 
join at St. Louis, forming the 
crossroads of commerce at the 
center of the continent, and, con- 
tinuing, follow the trade routes 
of the world. 


As a part of the daily move- 
ment over the St. Louis munic- 
ipal docks, one sees shipments 
of sulphate of ammonia to 
Japan, tank plates to the oil 
fields of India, grain to Europe, 
paint to Porto Rico, mahogany 
from Central America, rare 
spices from Ceylon, sisal from 
Yucatan, cocoa beans from Cal- 
lao. The railroads bring in grain 
from the Central West, furs 
from the frozen North, hides 
from the western plains, copper 
from the Rockies. 


Via St. Louis 


From St. Louis, the basic ma- 
terials from all climes are deliv- 
ered to the markets of this 
country for manufacture. The 
finished commodities, on 
outward journey to world 
markets, pass the incoming rush 
of raw materials. 


Goods loaded into box cars at 
plants in St. Louis for water 
shipment are delivered to the 
ports of the world at water rates 
via U. S. river service at 20 per 
cent under rail rates. 


With 26 railroads “to every- 
where” from St. Louis, and a 
Government barge line on the 
Mississippi River to New Or- 
leans, shippers in St. Louis are 
able to reach all markets—do- 
mestic and foreign—at econom- 
ical freight rates for almost 
straight-line delivery. 


St. Louis is a good city to live 
in, work in and play in. 


Send for one or both of our booklets, “Indus- 


St, Louis,” or “St. is—The Home City.” 


ST.LOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, USA. 
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This counter-argument, which was 
vivid and compelling, instantly won me 
over from the negative to the positive 
side. It was an emotion so compelling 
that it seemed literally to have the form 
of a voice speaking. So I fought. 

The fight was mental, almost alto- 
gether, but it had practically a physical 
side to it, too; of that I am sure. Literally 
by a physical effort I drew back up again 
out of that friendly cloaking nothingness 
into which I was vanishing. Straining 
hard, I lifted myself until the darkness 
was far below and far remote from me. I 
tied myself to things material—to the bed, 
to the screen at the foot of the bed, to the 
watch on my wrist, to the subdued sounds 
the nurse made in her movements. 


AT NO time that night, neither then nor 
thereafter, did I appeal to any higher 
power for help. It did not appear seemly 
that I should do so. I had a conviction 
that the struggle was my own and that I 
must win it, or lose it, with what material 
forces I had within me. 

A measurable lapse of time—fifteen or 
twenty minutes, I should say—ensued 
while I lay there, assured of having won 
the first bout. The contest would be re- 
newed; I plainly sensed that. And sure 
enough it was. 

Again, after a breathing spell, I experi- 
enced that soothing, sinking sensation, 
again I felt myself slipping away. This 
second time the inclination to give up was 
greater than before, and this time, too, the 
effort to come back and refix myself to 
earthly anchorings was greater. I stake 
my oath to it that I was not unconscious 
or semi-conscious; that all this was no 
hallucination, no delusion born of loss of 
blood and a fluttering pulse. Through a 
coma I could not have registered—and re- 
tained—such lively and vivid impressions. 
I knew this then and I still know it. Be- 
sides, my nurse confirmed it. Days later, 
when I questioned her, she told me that 
I was perfectly rational and entirely wide 
awake; that I recognized her whenever 
she approached my bed, which was fre- 
quently, and that she had heard from me 
no incoherent mutterings, or exclamations 
such as might betoken delirium, nor any 
heavy breathing indicative of sleep. 

Well, as I was just saying, I once more 
slowly fesucended to my definite physical 
surroundings out of that beckoning shad- 
owland of darkness. I rested and I took 
account of the passing minutes and I tal- 
lied up my impressions, assorting and 
classifying them in my mind. 

had shen for a third time I slipped and 
sank, and again must strive against the 
lure and the drag of natural causes. As 
before, the downward descent was easier 
and more attractive than ever, and the re- 
turn was achieved only by the exercise of 
a yet greater effort than had previously 
been exerted. I kept track of time by my 
watch, although toward the last, as my 
bodily strength ebbed, the raising of my left 
arm became successively more difficult. 

I confess I find myself put to it to find 
words competent to express the meanings 
of what passed. But, groping about as I 
must for the right phrase, I say the thing 
resolved itself into a sort of continuous 
struggle, each cycle of it being divided 
into three separate and distinct phases: 
first, the sinking sensation, coupled with 
the urge to let go all holds and be swal- 


lowed up in that agreeable and friendly 
envelope of blackness; second, the rally, 
the recovery, and the return; third, the 
period of quiet while I reviewed the situa- 
tion and took note of my increasing lassi- 
tude; then the whole swing of it repeated 
all over again. 

To the best of my recollection and be- 
lief—and I am sure both are accurate— 
the wheel turned completely six different 
times. And each turning, from the start 
of the revolution to its conclusion, marked 
roughly, half an hour. For I timed it. 
Timing it, somehow, became automatic— 
got olè an inevitable and necessary part 
of the routine of the operation. I think 
looking at my watch helped me to keep 
my thoughts clear. 

Finally, at the beginning of the seventh 
cycle, I reached the point where I knew 
that this time of descent would be the last 
time. Don’t ask me how or why I knew. 
My only answer is that somehow I did 
know. I knew that this time I should go 
down and remain down, which would be 
the end, or—that I should come back and 
stay. This would be the crucial and crit- 
ical swing. 

I went down; and I fought; and then, 
slowly, wearily, like a swimmer whose 


-strength almost is spent, I dragged my- 


self uò. There no longer was any doubt in 
my mind. For I had won. Every nerve 
and fiber in my being flashed the word 
through me, and I accepted it, not with 
rejoicing or exultation, bat as a satisfac- 
tory matter of fact. 

till, to make assurance doubly sure, I 
experimented. Deliberately I relaxed, 
becoming supine. But I didn’t slip again. 
The darkness was gone from beneath me 
altogether. And I knew with the finality 
of a thing demonstrated by logic that it 
would not reappear. 


E WAS fifteen minutes past five o’clock. 

Until then I had forced myself to stay 
wide awake. True, there had been no dis- 
coverable tendency toward drowsiness; 
but all the way through I was resolved 
that there should be no sleeping so long as 
I could fend it off. Now, though, I might 
sleep—sleep with the perfect certainty in 
my mind as I drifted off that when I awoke 
the awakening would be in this world and 
not in some other. 

I said to myself aloud: “I’ve made the 
grade.... It’s all right now.... I’ll take 
a nap.” 

I do not depend upon my own memory 
for the quotation. My nurse heard what 
I said. She came hurrying to the bed and 
bent over me. I saw her face, concerned 
and sympathetic, and I read the question 
which her eyes were asking. But my look 
reassured her, she said. My voice was al- 
most a whisper, but when I repeated 
that I meant to try to sleep, she appre- 
ciated that which to me already was a 
firm conviction, namely, that I had turned 
the corner and, regardless of the eventual 
result, was at this moment in no imme- 
diate danger. 

She gave me drops of something, 
moistened my tongue with a scrap of ice, 
smoothed the pillows under my head, and 
I went to sleep. I was still asleep when 
the doctor, in his dressing-gown, came soon 
after daylight broke. 

He may or may not agree with me as to 
when the bleeding stopped or, at least, 
when it measurably abated; but on this 
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point I believe my information is better 
than his. For his necessarily is based on 
scientific surmise and deduction, and 
mine arises from a profound personal con- 
viction. I think the time was approxi- 
mately fifteen minutes past five o'clock 
that morning. 

I have not set down this account merely 
through a desire to talk about my own ail- 
ment or to glorify in print my adv enture. 
To do that, with no other motives in view 
than these, would be anev idence of morbid 
egomania without excuses on my part, or of 
justification on the part of the Editor who 
asked me to tell the story in his pages. 

I think I havea decenter motive. We 
are all of us going to die. Some may look 
upon death with indifference, some with a 
shrinking dread in their souls. Some— 
and this, I assume, means the majority 
—in times of health put from them all 
contemplation of death as a concrete fact; 
even so, though, there must be hours 
when they speculate upon it as applying 
to themselves. So to all such I, who have 
skirted the Valley of the Shi adow, say that 
if my own experience is typical—and it 
surely must have been—then those among 
us whose lot it will be to face the finish 
while still in reasonable possession of our 
faculties will face it without fear and with- 
out bitterness, without reluctance and 
without repinings, without sufferings, 
whether physical or mental; we shall find 
it, at the last, but a peaceful transition, 
an eternal change mercifully accom- 
plished. 


Roughing It With 
the Men 


- (Continued from page 21) 


the weekly pressing, and is at last the 
creature of his boyhood dreams, the dare- 
devil adventurer, the stalwart, fearless 
male. He may not so appear; he may 
resemble a mild middle-aged gentleman 
with spectacles and a fishing rod, and no 
real confidence in the belt to his riding 
breeches; but there is a glitter in his eye. 

And to savor to the full his transforma- 
tion, to watch him land a fish or put up 
a tent, to see him shoot at an empty con- 
densed milk can, there should be an audi- 
ence. Hence, women in camp and on the 
trail. 

It is perfectly true that each year par- 
ties of men shake the dust of the feminine 
world from their feet, take with them dis- 
reputable clothing, a side of bacon, some 

otatoes and flour, and sitting in the 
Pullman car grin at each other at their 
escape. It’s a man’s world, just then. It 
remains a man’s world for about three 
days. Then, just as they are ready for 
admiration, they find merely competition. 
The only thing they have gained is that 
they need not shave. They have no 
audience. 

At the exact end of the stipulated time, 
if not sooner, they burst out of the wilder- 
ness as if fired out of a gun, seek, first, a 
broiled beefsteak; second, a barber to 
straighten the hair they have been trim- 
ming with the nail scissors, and, third, a 
woman to boast to about it. 

If a woman will but take care of herself 
in camp, and will remember that her 
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function is “for to admire and for to see,” 
she need never actually labor. I have 
learned this very thoroughly. 

Had I commenced to rough it with men 
early in life, I might have been a different 
sort of camper. But I commenced in full 
maturity, and after considerable thought. 
Contrary to the general belief that I am 
a muscular and rather hard-bitten woman, 
who sails into a camp site and puts up the 
tents with one hand while unsaddling 
horses and cooking supper with the other, 
my part of any expedition ends when I 
accompany it and take care of myself. 

This rule, carefully impressed on the 
males of the party, enables me to make 
hard marches and to be a calm and admir- 
ing audience at the end of the day. I 
know women who have been less fore- 
sighted, who have made the initial error 
of learning how to put up a tent and how 
to cook over a sheet-iron stove eight inches 
high. I knew one once who made delecta- 
ble biscuit in a reflector oven, and for 
months on end in the summer her life was 
just one biscuit after another. She be- 
came entirely bent over from the camp 
stove and, from the wood smoke, at the 
end of the season her skin resembled that 
of a well-cured ham. 

I, too, can make biscuits in a reflector 
oven, but no member of my outfit has 
ever suspected it. Nor ever shall. 


I REMEMBER a honeymoon couple in 
one of the National Parks. They were 
hiking, and the bride carried her share of 
the load on her shoulders. In the evening 
when they made camp, the groom at once 
set about the heavy work of fishing for the 
supper trout, while she put up the little 
silk tent, spread the blankets, chopped 
wood, built a fire, made the coffee, cooked 
potatoes, baked biscuit, unpacked tle 
duffe bags and just generally idled 
around. When supper was over he rested 
and she washed the dishes. 

But, generally speaking, the male is 

ready enough to take the heavy end on 
his camping trips with women. Actually, 
he likes to feel big and strong and pro- 
tective. He won’t stand for the nuisance 
woman; he doesn’t want to be bothered 
with her. He likes to attend to the funda- 
mentals and to have a woman around the 
camp fire at night while he is heating a 
stone to warm his blankets and describing 
the way he caught a certain fish. But he 
doesn’t want to be bothered with her. In 
his attitude to women he is like the slov- 
enly-dressed woman of whom it was said 
that she looked as though she said to her 
clothes: “Well, clothes, I am going down- 
town. If you want to come along, hang 
on.” 
But few women are “nuisance women” 
in the open. The women of that sort do 
not go. They remain at home or at sum- 
mer resorts, within easy reach of a hair- 
dresser, manicure, and four for bridge. 
Their idea of roughing it is nine holes on 
a golf course or dismissing the motor and 
walking to a luncheon. When lured into 
the wilds they yawn at the greatest works 
of God and scream if a field mouse snug- 
gles up to them for warmth at night. Like 
the male grumblers, they are not wanted 
on the trail. 

In addition to my purely decorative 
qualities in a camp, I have heen assured 
by the men with whom I am most famil- 
iar that I have a certain advantage over 


them, after all is said and done. In the 
mornings, for instance, all I have to do is 
to rise from the ground; examine the vari- 
ous imprints left on me by roots, small 
stones, and biting insects; bathe out of a 
tin basin holding a pint of icy water, while 
the packers wait outside to take down the 
tent; put on the essentials, so that I may 
emerge into the open; drag on riding 
boots, of which I have lost the boot hooks; 
and then, comb, brush, hairpins, hair net, 
hand mirror, cold cream, powder, tooth 
brush, and tooth paste in hand, escape as 
the tent crashes behind me, and finish my 
dressing in the open. 

The men have to shave. 

It is generally believed that the neces- 
sity for labor is the primal curse of the 
masculine portion of the world’s popula- 
tion. But that was long ago, before some 
ingenious gentlemen with a double clam 
shell began pulling out his beard and sew 
ting the fashion of the hairless face. Since 
that time, the curse has been the daily 
shave. 

No woman really knows a man until 
she has watched him shave. No woman 
ever holds a man if she borrows his razor 
for any purpose whatever. The bathroom 
shelf which holds the tools of shaving is 
an altar, and the act itself a rite. A good 
many honeymoons have ended prema- 
turely because the lady in the case spoke 
to the gentleman when he had blown out 
one cheek in order to shave the space be- 
tween the nostril and the corner of the 
mouth. 

So, with a woman in camp, life is diffi- 
cult for the men in this one particular: 
They have to shave. Outside of that, life 
is comparatively simple for them. The 
wrangler, rolled in his blankets under the 
sky, opens an eye at the cook’s call, sits 
up, puts on his hat, squirms out of his 
b akere, stamps into his boots, and is 
dressed. The cook does the same, but 
does not put on his hat. The rest of the 
male portion of the party has slept in its 
undergarments, socks, and flannel shirt, 
and with three gestures, one for each boot 
and one for its breeches, is clothed. But 
he has to shave. 


T° OFFSET this disadvantage, which I 
acknowledge, there is, however, a cer- 
tain gain in having a woman along, and 
this is in the matter of food. The menu 
for an exclusively male camping trip is 
frequently as follows: 

Breakrast: Bacon or fish, fried potatoes, 
baked beans and coffee 

Luncueon: Bacon or fish, fried potatoes, 
baked beans and coffee 


Dinner: Bacon or fish, fried potatoes, 
baked beans and coffee 


A woman will stand for such a program 
just so long, and then she rebels. After 
one experience she will herself order the 
provisions. She will not, of course, exer- 
cise any supervision over the cook, if the 
outfit carries one. Compared with the 
domestic variety, the camp cook is a cy- 
clone and the latter a June eee I have 
known of camp cooks who erected a barri- 
cade of ropes around the stove to keep 
women away, and a hint is a hint the 
world over. 

But a woman will see that there is a 
certain variety in the food provided. I 
have not catered to a family of males for 
ears without knowing that happi- 
ness hes partly in the heart and partly in 
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the region to the south of it. Also that 
men who toy with their food are very few. 
Indeed, to a woman who has fed a growing 
family of the male persuasion, sooner or 
later comes the wonder as to where the 
heart and lungs find space for operation. 
Unlike the little boy who said that the 
trunk was divided into two parts: the 
upper contained the heart and lungs, the 
lower the vowels, a, e, 1, 0, u, and some- 
times w and y. 

And the theory that a camping party, 
like an army, can live off the country, I 
have personally exploded. My admira- 
tion for the American Indian has grown 
by leaps and bounds since my wilderness 
experience; but I am more and more con- 
vinced that had it not been for his dietetic 
limitations we would not now own Amer- 
ica. No one can fight on a diet of berries 
and roots—except a camper. Try him on 
it, and see! 

I take all the extras, jams and fruit, 
cake, chocolate, eggs, cheese, sweet crack- 
ers, sirup, canned vegetables, meats, and 
fish. I confess freely, however, that I 
have never gone to the lengths of that 
party in che high Sierras whose hair-rais- 
ing report of exploration I read last night, 
and which says in one place: 

“On returning to camp we had an excel- 
lent dinner, ending with one of Mrs. 
*s celebrated tapioca puddings.” 
Later on, after a frightful day spent in 
getting the outfit to a snow-filled pass, the 
narrator airily mentions raspberry sherbet 
as a light raie inent. 

I have never carried an ice-cream 
freezer, but it is a thought to play with. 


I HAVE now a vivid memory of a trip 
into the Mexican desert during the war. 
Another woman and myself took it, and 
our original idea was to go alone with a 
Mexican guide as cook and packer. But 
south of the border was a mysterious and 
rather hostile place in those days, and lit- 
tle by little the party grew. The Revenue 
Department firmly added a border ofh- 
cer; the American Army gave us another 
as guide and interpreter. The Mexican 
governor, not to be outdone, added two 
Mexican officers and a guard of nine 
rurales, armed to the teeth and looking 
like Villa’s army. 

The modest stock of provisions we had 
provided for a four-weeks horseback trip 
a hundred and fifty miles from the nearest 

rocery store seemed to shrink and shrink. 

‘he loads of the two mules provided as 
pack animals, and waiting in the sun of 
that little Mexican street, would have fed 
our young army for four days and no more. 
Hastily, Miss Evans and I counted our 
money. Hurriedly we recrossed the bor- 
der, where as a touch of local color one of 
our troopers was shooting at a Mexican 
as we passed. And grimly did we buy out 
the local grocery store and demand from 
the governor five more mules. 

Our party of three and a mule had be- 
come a party of fifteen people, fifteen 
horses, and seven mules! fan willing to 
admit that the precautions for our safety 
had by that time slightly undermined our 
enthusiasm, and that we hoped feverishly 
until the last moment that one of us would 
receive a telegram forbidding the trip, or 
that the Government would recall us. Not 
atall. Asa sort of last hope, I demanded 
a permit to import weapons into Mexico, 
a forbidden thing; but even that failed. 
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fer the permits were. granted. . And I 
moved into the Mexican desert like an 
armored tank, revolver on hip, rifle and 
shotgun strapped to my saddle. 

Considering the heat of the desert and 
the amount of ammunition I carried, I do 
not yet know why I did not explode. 

That trip was trying in many ways: 
We had taken no tents, desiring nature in 
all its purity and freshness. But we had 
forgotten that the desert has purity and 
freshness, but not much else. ` There was 
an almost total lack of those shrubs, et 
cetera, enclosed in which we had intended 
to locate our sleeping quarters and dress- 
ing-room. When, as on one or two 
occasions, we did find a thicket it was 
discovered to maintain consistently the 
unfriendly characteristic of the desert, 
where everything that grows either jags 
or scratches. 


T THUS became necessary for us to sleep 

in most of our clothing—less of a hard- 
ship than appears on the surface, for the 
temperature, which was only slightly be- 
low the boiling point all day, fell at night 
to thirty or less. Also, at more or less fre- 
quent intervals, it rained. No one is actu- 
ally acquainted with rain who has not lain 
shelterless, face up to the sky, in a Mexi- 
can cloudburst. Those who know rain 
only from under an umbrella or a roof are 
mere rain amateurs. Until one has slept 
so, or has ridden all day in it, and can 
empty one’s riding boots like pourin 
water out of a pitcher, or heard it pour o 
the rim of a hat like the edge of a roof with 
a tennis ball in the drain pipe, one is not a 
rain professional. 

One stormy night on that trip I saved a 
family of rattlesnakes from drowning. 
suppose they never knew it. Probably no 
rattlesnake father ever says to his chil- 
dren: “On the night of the great rain a 
kind woman saved us all, and covered us 
with her own ‘body, that we might sur- 
vive.” 

But it was even so. 

We had camped in a canyon, and had 
retired from the Mexican Army, as was 
our custom, to a distant spot. There we 
laid out our bed-rolls on the ground and 
crawled into them. But simultaneously 
with the first drops of rain on my up- 
turned face came the unmistakable aroma 
of rattlesnakes. Hasty examination with 
a flash light revealed the hole, directly 
beneath my bed-roll. Naturally, our first 
impulse was to run. To run and run, clear 
to the border and the dear old U. S. A. 
But I had read somewhere that the rattle- 
snake can move rapidly; that indeed some 
snakes can take their tails into their 
mouths, secure a firm hold and thus, form- 
ing a hoop, move with incredible rapidity. 

here was no time to lose. Swiftly I 
crawled into my bed-roll in such a posi- 
tion that the heaviest portion of me lay 


- over the hole, and there, in a downpour 


which left us at dawn two small and pa- 
thetic islands in a lake of water, kept 
those rattlesnakes snug and warm—and 
innocuous—until morning. 

[Editors inquiry on above paragraph: 
Please explain just how this procedure ren- 
dered them innocuous? 

Author's answer: The mattress sas three 
inches thick. A rattler’s fangs are one-half 
inch long.] 

That trip was a liberal education in 
more ways than one. It was filled with 


small discomforts and larger anxieties, 
which left small lines of strain in Miss 
Evans’s face and in mine. But the men 
were calm and cheerful. And this is one 
of the main distinctions between men 
women in the open. The man’s physical 
strength makes kim feel that he can cope- 
with any emergency. The woman has to 
rely largely on her moral fiber and her 
nervous energy. 

After forty-five miles of plodding one 
day in deep sand, fourteen hours of what 
became agony at the end, I got out of my 
saddle`to fall prostrate under the horse. 
But the men made camp, carried water 
to us from the water hole, unsaddled and 
turned out the horses, and got the supper, 
without a mention of fatigue. 

They were a valiant band of stage brig- 
ands, that army of ours. We felt safer 
when we learned that, although they had 
carbines and shells, they were not sup- 
posed to use them. mmunition was 
very scarce in Mexico. But they fell by 
the wayside when at last, after ten days of 
hard going, we reached a tiny Mexican 
coast town. The program, briefly out- 
lined to us, was this: They were to be al- 
lowed to drink on Saturday evening and 
Sunday, for it had been a long drought. 
And Sunday evening their officers were to 
put them in the guardhouse so they 
would be sober for the start on Monday 
morning. 

And this program was carried out, with 
one nes pected deviation: For on Mon- 
day morning, with our procession mounted 
and ready, led by the town band, to ride 
out of town, the commander of the garri- 
son arrived followed by a boy with a 
basket and politely and smilingly dis- 
tributed to each and every member of the 
party, rurales included, one quart bottle 
of that intoxicant which will turn a ca- 
nary bird into a vulture—mescal whisky. 

Late that night, and seven hours behind 


us, the army rode into camp, sodden and 
dejected. The packs were awry on the 
mules’ backs, the rurales reeled in their 


saddles, and there was not an ounce of 
mescal left among them. Their officers 
looked them over, smiled, and nrugged 
their shoulders. It was. That was all. 


YES: I have done my bit in the open, 
and Jamnot through yet. It is a habit 
that sticks. I dare say when I ama little 
old lady who should be knitting by the 
fireside, the craving will come over me as 
it does now, and they will lift me to the 
back of a horse and take me along for the 
same reason they do now—because ¢ 
won’t stay at home. And I shall sit by a 
trout stream while the others work as I 
do now, and admire and admire and ad- 
mire. 

Midsummer of next year will see us in 
the high Sierras, if all goes well, and once 
again we shall sleep on the hard ground 
and find it soft. And again, as in the 
years gone by, I shall be the camp para- 
site: I shall toil not, neither shall I spin. 
But I shall be among those present when, 
at the end of the long day’s march, some- 
body else has made the camp and cooked 
the food. And when, as night falls, and 
the crests of the mountains turn from gold 
to pink and then to davender, and the 
prou of men is gathered around the camp 

re, I shall be there to listen to their tales 
and to applaud. 

I shall be the audience! 
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Don’t Be a Door Mat 


(Continued from page 53) 


by being trained to appreciate the con- 
sequences of her actions. 

o greater mistake can be made than to 
bring up a child without work. The first 
thing every boy should learn is to do some 
kind of work for which people are willing 
to pay money. This is more important 
than learning to do cube root or to bound 
Kamchatka. The first essential to any 
kind of abiding happiness for any human 
being is that he should get off other peo- 
ple’s backs. 

No more damaging microbe eats its can- 
cerous way in mind and soul than the no- 
tion that “the world owes me a living.” 
It does not. All it owes you is to bury 
you when you are dead, and this is the one 
thing it will do for you for nothing. 

No one wants to see children treated 
harshly or to subject them to cruel and 
senseless tyranny. They ought to be given 
all the love in the world and all the con- 
sideration, but that love and considera- 
tion should be intelligent and not blind 
and septic. There have doubtless been 
children cruelly wronged by being kicked 
out and made to work for themselves, but 
because this is wrong is no reason why we 
should wrong them even worse in the op- 
posite way. For it does them even more 
harm to coddle them into the notion that 
somebody is always going to take care of 
them, that they are to have warm backs 
and full stomachs, while other human crea- 
tures starve and sweat for their sakes. 

The door mat ought to realize that the 
first morality is morality toward one’s 
self. If we ben by wronging ourselves 
we can hardly expect to go on and effect 
the welfare of others. 


HAVE three primary duties toward my 

fellow men. They begin right at home. 
They are: first, that I shall be healthy; 
second, that I shall be happy, and, third, 
that I shall be strong. If I carry my self- 
sacrifice to the point of injuring my health 
I am preparing myself to be a burden upon 
my fellow men. I am rendering myself 
liable to irritability. Of course there may 
arise occasions when a man should fling 
away his life, or should deliberately choose 
subjection to wounds or disease that 
others may be saved. But such circum- 
stances are exceptional, and when they 
arise are plainly apparent to the normal 
mind. 

If the care of the children and of the 
house, therefore, is wrecking Mother’s 
nerves, thinning her blood, and sapping 
her strength, her first duty is to go out 
and play, and the sort of conscience that 
makes her remain and kill herself is a mis- 
taken one. 

Our second duty is to be happy. The 
happy person is the only one that is a 
poarper source of happiness to others. 

or me to abide in gloom and hug tragedy 
in order to add to any other person’s joy 
of living implies a curious kind of reason- 
ing. The first of all moral duties to my 
neighbor is cheer. Cheer is the lamp of 
the soul, and if that lamp be dark how 
great is that darkness! 

The third duty is to be strong. Pride 
in weakness, and especially pride in ad- 
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vertising weakness is a monstrous per- 
version. Even if we are weak in body or 
in knowledge, we do not need to be weak 
in character, in courage, or in faith. 

Consider the Creator. He has been 
called our Father, and it is His best name. 
He does for us. He makes every natural 
function of the body to be joyous. He 
supplies us with food for our sustenance, 
with beauty for our inspiration, with 
friends for our companionship. 

But notice, also, that He supplies us 
with lot a of things we do not like. He 

ives us pains. When we eat green apples, 
fle hands us the stomach ache. When we 
consume alcohol, He assigns to us the de- 
lirium tremens. He gives us disappoint- 
ments. When we do wrong, we are pre- 
sented with remorse. We are given doubts 
and perplexities. Tragedy and bereave- 
ment also come from His hand. 

Weak minds, considering these undesir- 
able gifts, fly to pessimism, rebellion, and 
infidelity. Those who are capable of think- 
ing, however, realize that the very finest 
qualities of life are developed only from 
our buffetings and crosses. 

What sweeter, richer, and more endur- 
able traits can we have than patience, 
courage, self-control, loyalty, and faith? 
Look at these things. There could be no 
patience were there not hard things to en- 
dure, no courage without danger and the 
attacks of fear, no self-control without the 
surge of insistent desire, no loyalty with- 
out the temptation to betray, and no 
faith that is not the triumph over the 
appearance of evil. 


p FACT it is precisely because the Deity 
is not a door mat that we can become 
reat souls. As Mr. Wells so interestingl 
Banks out in his book “The Undying Fire,” 
it is not the pleasant and coddling things 
of the universe, but it is the hard and bit- 
ter and apparently unjust things that 
develop in us whatever moral grandeur 
we have. True happiness is found in tri- 

umph over obstacles. 

Two days before he died, Ernest 
Shackleton wrote in his diary a significant 
entry. He was on the ship “Quest” sailing 
toward the South Pole. He noted in his 
diary the tremendous difficulties the crew 
had undergone, the fearful storms, the 
failure of machinery, ill health, and all 
sorts of untoward calamities. 

“But,” he added, “I am thankful to be 
crossed and thwarted as a man.” 

There you have the right reaction. He 
was glad that the universe thought enough 
of him to knock him about. Such a char- 
acter is like the sturdy oak, strong because 
of the very winds that twist it. And that 
is the kind of character you ought to want 
your child to be; not some spindling, 
watery, hothouse plant withering if the 
temperature is lowered one degree. 

The human door mat is a very difficult 
subject to handle. The woman who is 
allowing all her freshness and joy to be 
trampled out probably has the highest of 
motives. But they are twisted. It is a case 
of perversion. 

Some witty Frenchman said that our 
vices are merely our virtues carried to 
excess. 

It is a virtue to want to serve others, 
indeed the very highest virtue. But when 
that virtue is exercised unintelligently, 
then, instead of serving others, it can do 
them great harm. 
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Two characters in the history of the 
world have been much misunderstood. 
They are Mosesand Jesus. Both have been 
called meek. They were meek, but meek- 
ness is not necessarily door-matness. 

There is a difference between pacifism 
and passivism. It is a distinction that our 
common thinking blurs. A passivist is one 
who yields to every force, endures what- 
ever is put upon him and is a negative 
quantity. Such a character is wholly a 
liability and in no sense an asset to the 
world. A pacifist is one who does not re- 
sist physical force, for the simple reason 
that he sees that physical force is really 
impotent and can best be overcome by 
moral force. To be a pacifist requires 
more genuine courage than to strike back 
whenever one is struck, because it implies 
a high degree of intelligence and spiritual 
vision. 

Moses and Jesus were both pacifists, 
but neither of them was a passivist. 
Both of them were stubborn, rock-rooted, 
and unshakable in their resistance to evil 
force. Both of them were tremendously 
forth-putting, creative, dominant char- 
acters. They were giants and not worms. 
The only reason Jesus did not strike back 
was because He saw that it was not worth 
while. Why draw the sword when “they 
that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword”? He used a mightier, a surer 
weapon, one that time has proven, for it 
has made Him the greatest master of men 
in history, while they that drew their 
swords against Him have been swept ins@ 
oblivion. 


T IS not to be concluded from what has 
been said here that one is to be selfish, 
cold, tyrannous, and all that. Every writer 
must depend somewhat upon the common 
sense of the reader. It is absolutely neces- 
sary to presume a little intelligence, and 
there is a way to be loving and kind and 
helpful, and at the same time not to throw 
one’s soul and body into the garbage heap. 
It is not simple. Life is not simple. Life 
is complex. The true path is not only 
always hard because it leads up and must 
be climbed, but it is always narrow. That 
is to say, it requires constant balance. 
Life .is like walking a tight rope, and to 
keep from falling on one side it is folly 
to fall on the other. 

So I wish to call Mama’s attention to 
the selfishness of her unselfishness, to the 
fact that the only way to bring about 
Susy’s welfare is to think and plan for the 
sturdy growth of Susy’s character. For 
Susy’s life is not going to be ministered 


unto by reckless, enthusiastic, and thought- |. 


less indulgence, but rather by such careful 
pannia and self-restraint on the part of 
other as shall make Susy a worthy vessel 
to Coa any sort of happiness worth while. 
lame tyrants, but really they are 

only half to blame. There would have been 
no tyrants had there been no slaves. There 
would be no bullies were there no cowards. 

The door mat invites the man with 
muddy feet to walk on it. 

The point of this whole writing is that 
when self-sacrifice is unintelligent it de- 
feats its very purpose, and instead of mak- 
ing the object of our affection strong and 
happy 3 beautiful, it makes that object 
weak, petulant, and ugly. 

Not for selfish reasons but for the most 


unselfish reasons it is every human being’s 
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on the average, half as much 
again to buy most of the things 
that are necessary for keeping 
the country going; but the ad- 
vance in telephone rates is far 
less than this average. 


In fact, gauged by the pres- 
ent purchasing power of the 
dollar, telephone service in the 
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he is a good engineer, the*results of com- 
mon sense and experience; and he studies 
how a business may best be connected. 
One would think that a man already in a 
business would best know how it ought to 
be conducted. But he rarely is, for he gets 
so close to his affairs that he cannot see 
even the most obvious defects. He gets so 
used to looking at things as they are that 
it never occurs to him to change them. 

An industrial engineer often accom- 
plishes the most marvelous results, simply 
because he has not been caught by the 
habits of the business. A junior industrial 
engineer is a kind of apprentice. He assists 
a senior. At first he does only what he is 
told to do; as he gains experience he is 
permitted to make suggestions. 


FOUND in the first job to which I was 

assigned that an industrial engineer is 
about as welcome in the average office or 
factory as a boll weevil in a cotton field. 
He is always represented as the white- 
haired boy who is coming in to show e¥@ 
body. He has to watch his step every 
minute and to keep his opinions to him 


self. No matter how poorly aniria 1 g: 
is being done, the engineer cannot ¢ €. 
lt is not safe even for him to suggest. He 
can merely ask questions—trying to lead 
around to what he wants done. Then maybe 
he can go so far as tosay, ‘ Don’tyou think, 
if we do it this way ıt might be better?” 
putting special emphasis on the “we.” 

This was the first experience I had ever 
had in managing men. But working in the 
coke company had given me a pretty fair 
idea of how men in general felt about 
being managed, and that knowledge 
helped. 1 found that the best way to get 
anything done effectively was to make the 
people concerned think that they them- 
selves were doing it. On the other hand, 
some men I came in contact with had to 
be ordered. For me, men gradually be- 
came divided into two classes: The one 
class you could make friends of and have 
them take an interest with you. The 
other class had nothing of friendliness in 
them and had to be ordered. But I found 
that even ordering would not do, unless 
first I gained respect. 

Take one such man asa sample. He was 
the plant superintendent ofa carriage works 
towhich I was sent. The first day I entered 
the shops, I heard someone sing out: 

“Heh, boys, here comes another one of 
them to show us how!” 

He was spoiling for a fight. Red-headed 
and sarcastic, he gave me a chance for a 
dozen rows during the first day. But I 
managed to keep myself in hand well, al- 
ways pretending that he was not serious, 
that he was a sort of professional humorist. 
l never lost a chance to “kid” him. And I 
was fortunate enough usually to get the 
better of him, because I kept my temper 
and he did not. He did not come to like 
me, or be a willing worker, or anything of 
the kind. But he learned that he would 
get as good as he gave, which will usually 
keep a man of that sort in his place. 


It was in the course of this engineering 
work that I was assigned to my present 
company. An old organization, founded 
in 1873, it was one of the first in the 
United States to make vulcanized fiber 
on a large scale. In those days, vulcanized 
fiber, which is really a treated paper, was 
used mostly for washers. In 1901, outside 
organizers formed the American Vulcan- 
ized Fibre Company, taking in the original 
company, which was in Wilmington, 
another company in Wilmington, and 
several companies in other cities. The 
new company did a good business; but, 
as always, in the case of monopoly, it 
charged prices so high as to attract com- 

etition. Other companies went into the 
beane, and by 1910 our company had 
ceased to make any money at silage was 
in a fair way to default onits bond interest. 
The next year it retained the industrial 
engineers by whom I was employed and 
thus I became interested in its affairs. 

We had two shops. Some of the machine 
work was done in one shop and some in 
another. The company had no method of 
planning the work; neither had it any 
regular system of storage of the material 


8nd atticles in stock. Two separate stocks 


of the same kind frequently turned up, 
the second having been made because 
nobody knew about the first being on 
hand. This may suggest that the company 
had been managed much worse than the 
ordinary company. Such was not the case; 
the management was just about average. 

The first step of the industrial engineers 
was, as always, to get at costs. A man in 
business who does not know his costs 
scientifically and accurately is merely 
gambling. 

Getting at the cost of manufacturing 
and selling is the only way to discover 
what is the matter with a business. You 
first get the costs and then you are able 
to compute the value of, improvements. 
You have something definite to work on. 
The costs are the guide posts for better- 
ment. Starting with the costs, it took us 
six years to get the manufacturing on a 
fairly good basis. Real improvements do 
not come about overnight. They have to 
be worked through carefully, step by step. 


ONE of the most startling facts we 
discovered almost at once was the im- 
mense loss through spoiled material; an- 
other big loss was through the bad man- 
agement of the machines and the shops. 
The company made some of its own paper 
and bought the rest. The percentage of 
spoiled goods was highest in the paper 
made by the company. The old manage- 
ment had seen that; but, instead of tryin 
to find out why, it had taken forgrante 
that they just could not make paper, and 
had gradually turned to buying nearly all 
of the raw paper that they made into fiber. 
The obvious thing to do was to find out 
why we could not make good paper. We 
put a chemist to work. He discovered that 
our paper varied according to the kind of 
rags used, the length of time, and the tem- 
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How Ten Minutes’ Fun Every Day 
Keeps Me Fit | 


Famous Yale Coach’s 


NE night duning the war I was sit- 

ting in the smoking compartment of 

a Pullman sleeping car when a man 
came in and said, “Mr. Camp?” 

I told him I was, and he continued, 
“Well, there is a man in the car here who 
is in very bad shape, and we 
wondered if you could not do 
something for him.” 

“What is the matter?” I asked. 

“This fellow is running up and 
down the aisle in his pajamas,” 
the man said, “trying to get them 
to stop the train to let him get 
some do because he hasn’t 
slept for four nights.” 

went back in the car and 
found a man about 38 years old, 
white as a sheet, with a pulse 
of 110, and twitching all over. 
I learned that he had been manag- 
ing a munitions plant and had 
broken down under the work be- 
cause he had transgressed all the 
laws of nature, and given up all 
exercise, and had been working 
day and night. 

‘For God’s sake,” he said to me, 
“can’t you put me to sleep? If 
somebody can only put me to 
sleep!” He was standing all bent 
over. 

“Don’t stand that way, stand 
this way!” I said, and I straight- 
ened him up and started putting 
him through a few exercises to stretch his 
body muscles. Pretty soon the color 
gradually began to come back into his 
face, and the twitching stopped. Then I 
said to him, “I am going to put you through 
the whole set of ‘Daily Dozen’ exercises 
once. Then I am going to send you back 
to your berth.” 

So I did that and didn’t hear any more 
from him, but the next morning he came 
to me in the dining car and said: 

“You don’t leave this train until you’ve 
taught me those exercises. I slept last 
night for the first time in five nights.” 

i taught him the “Daily Dozen” and 
two months later I got a letter from him, 
saying: 

“My dear good Samaritan, I am back 
on the job all right again, and I am teach- 
ing everybody those exercises.” 

The “Daily Dozen” was originally de- 
vised as a setting-up drill for picked young 
men—the boys who were in training dur- 
ing the war. But its greatest, value is for 
those men and women who are hemmed in 
between four walls most of the time and 
are beginning to realize that their bodies 
aren’t as fit as their minds. 

I applied it to middle-aged men, and 
men past middle age too, during the war 
—including members of the Cabinet in 
Washington—who simply had to do much 
more work than they were used to doing, 
without breaking down. In the “Daily 
Dozen” I soon found I had something 
that would actually increase their reserve - 
power. They grew progressively more fit 
as we went along. 

People think that they can take an orgy 
of exercise and make up for a long period 
of neglect when they do not take any 
exercise at all. You cannot do that. Do 
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By Walter Camp 


“Daily Dozen” Exercises Now on Phonograph Records 


death. That is old-fashioned. We do not 
have to do that any more. A man or 


woman can keep himself or herself fit 
with six or seven minutes a day. There 
is no reason why a man at 50, 60 or 70 
should not be supple; and if he is supple, 


WALTER CAMP 


Originator of the Famous “Daily Dozen” System 


then he grows old very slowly—but the 
place where he must look after himself is in 
his body muscles.—Walter Camp. 

Mr. Camp is famous as a great Yale 
football coach and athletic authority, but 
few people know that he is also a suc- 
cessful business man. Although sixty 
years old he is stronger and more supple 
than most younger men, and he uses his 
own “Daily Dozen” exercises regularly 
in order to remain so. 

Since the war, the “Daily Dozen” has 
been making busy men and women fit and 
keeping them so—and the exercises are 
now proving more efficient than ever— 
due to a great improvement in the sys- 
tem. This is it:— 

With Mr. Camp’s special permission all 
the twelve exercises have been set to music 
—on phonograph records that can be 
played on any dise machine. 

In addition, a chart is furnished for each 
exercise—showing by actual photographs the 
exact movements to make for every one of 
the “commands”’—which are given by a 
voice spealg on the record. So now you 
can make your phonograph keep you fit. 

With these records and charts a man or 
woman can keep himself or herself fit with 
only a few minutes’ exercise a day—and it is 
so much fun that some of the “Daily Dozen” 
fans go through the whole twelve exercises 
to the spirited music twice every morning— 
just as a matter of sheer enjoyment. 

Mr. Camp says that the place where we 
must look after ourselves is in the body or the 


trunk muscles. 

This is so because we are in reality “caged ani- 
mals.” When a man stops hunting and fishing for 
his food and earns it sitting at a desk he becomes a 
captive animal—just as much as a liom or a tiger in 
the Zoo—and his trunk muscles deteriorate, because 
they cease to be used. Then comes constipation, and 
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The remedy is to imitate the “exercises” of caged 

animals. They know how to keep themselves fit— 
and they do it, too. 
_ How? Simply by constantly stretching and turn- 
ing and twisting the trunk or body muscles! When 
Mr. Camp discovered that men and women can 
imitate the caged animal with enormous profit to 
their health, he devised the “Daily Dozen” to provide 
this indispensable exercise—the only ex- 
ercise people really need to keep in proper 
condition. 

Many people have written to the Health 
Builders telling them of the benefits they 
have received. Here is part of one letter: 


“We wish to express our satisfaction and 
delight with our set of records and exer- 
cises. Our entire family of eight, including 
the maid, are taking them. The children 
are fascinated with them and bring the 
neighbors’ children to do them.” 

MRS. CHARLES C. HICKISH, 
828 Vine St., La Crosse, Wis. 


Any man or woman who exercises with 
this system regularly, even if it is only six 
or seven minutes a day, will feel better and 
have more endurance and “pep” than they 
have had since they were in their 'teens— 
and they will find those few minutes the 
best fun of their day. 

The Health Builders’ improved system 
now includes the entire ‘Daily Dozen” 
exercises set to specially selected music, 
on large 10-inch double-disc phonograph 
records; twelve handsome charts, printed 
in two colors, with over 60 actual photo- 
graphs illustrating each movement of each 
exercise; and a little book by Walter 
Camp explaining the new principles of his 
famous system. 


Try the Complete System Free— 
For Five Days 


You cannot fully appreciate the real joy of 
doing the'‘Daily Dozen” to music until you try it. So we 
want to send you, absolutely free for five days, the 
“Daily Dozen” on phonograph records and charts 
illustrating the movements. These full-size, ten-inch, 
double-disc records playable on any dise machine 
contain the complete “Daily Dozen” exercises and 
the 60 actual photographs accompanying the records 
show clearly every movement that will put renewed 
vigor and glowing health into your body—with only 
ten minutes’ fun a day. A beautiful record album 
comes free with the set. M p 

No need to send any money. Simply mail the 
coupon below and get Walter Camp's “Daily Dozen” 
on phonograph records. Enjoy the records for five 
days, and if for any reason you are not satisfied, 
return them and you owe nothing. But if you 
decide to keep the records you can pay for them 
at the easy rate of only $2.50 down, and $2 a month 
for four months until the sum of $10.50 is paid. 
Thousands of people have paid $15 for the same 
system but you can now get it for only $10.50 if you 
act at once. 

Simply mail the coupon and see for yourself 
at our expense, the new, easy, pleasant vey to 
keep fit. ou'll feel better, look better, and have 
more endurance and “‘pep’’ than you ever had in 
years—and you'll find it’s fun to exercise to music! 
Don’t put off getting this remarkable System that 
will add years to your life and make you happier 
by keeping you in glowing health. Mail the coupon 
today. Address Health ‘Builders, Inc., Dept. 712, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


FIVE DAY TRIAL COUPON 


Health Builders, Inc. 
Dept. 712, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send me for five days’ Free Trial at your ex- 
nse—the Complete Health Builder Series containing 
Walter Camp's entire ‘Daily Dozen" on five double- 
dise ten-inch records; the 60 actual photographs; and the 
beautiful record album. If for any reason I am not satis- 
fied with the system, I may return it to you and will 
owe you nothing. But if I decide to keep it, I will send 
you $2.50 in five days (as the first payment) and agree 
to pay $2 a month for four months until the total of 
$10.50 is paid. 
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(Please Write Plainly) 
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If you prefer to take advantage of our cash price, send 
aniv £10.00. Price outside U. S. $12.50 cash with order. 
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A thought on 
Yuletide giving 


And a few hints on how 
to fill Father’s 
stocking 


Another Christmas is rapidly rolling around. 


Another year when you have to sit down 
and think—and think hard—what to give 
Uncle Arthur, Father, Cousin Edward, 
Grandfather and the rest. 

Every man—well, nearly every man—likes 
nothing better than a good pipe. And the 
chances are that he will find at least one 
hanging on the Christmas tree and be tre- 
mendously pleased. 


Right there is your opportunity to give 
him something to go with the pipe. 

So to Edgeworth smokers, to the friends 
of Edgeworth 
smokers, and to 
all others who 
may be inter- 
ested, we respect- 
fully offer this 
Christmas sug- 
gestion: a 16- 
ounce glass jar 
of Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed. 


You'll have to 
hunt far and wide 
tofind the smoker 
who won’t be 
tickled to pieces 
to find a glass jar 
of Edgeworth beside his Christmas pipe. If 
he doesn’t get a Christmas pipe, he’ll enjoy 
the tobacco just as much in his old pipe. 

If your regular dealer hasn't enough glass 
jars to supply the Christmas trade, let us 
play Santa Claus for you. 


Send us $1.65 for each jar, a list of the 
friends you want to remember, and your 
personal greetings cards. We'll do the rest. 


Well pack the glass jars in appropriate 
Christmas boxes, enclose your cards and send 
them off in plenty of time to reach your 
friends before Christmas. Meanwhile, if you 
are not personally acquainted with Edgeworth, 
we will be glad to send you free samples— 
both of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed and Plug 
Slice. 


Just send us your name and address on 
a postal and we will forward the samples 
promptly. If you will also include the name 
and address of your tobacco dealer, we will 
appreciate your courtesy. 


For the Christmas packages or the free 
samples, address Larus & Brother Com- 
pany, 25 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
vou would pav the iobber. 


perature used in cooking and beating. The 
next step was to determine the kind of 
rags and the degree of heat that would 
turn out the best paper for our purpose. 
Employing the chemist and making that 
comparatively simple investigation turned 
the tide of the company’s fortunes; for not 
only was the old company buying a great 
deal of paper, but it was buying most of it 
from a concern that was also in the busi- 
ness of making fiber. It had to depend for 
its raw material upon a competitor! 

Our machinery was scattered through 
two buildings. We gathered it all into one 
building. This immediately cut out a 
great deal of trucking. On some of the old 
jobs I calculated that the cost of unneces- 
sary transportation within the plant was 
nearly equal to the cost of the machine 
work on the material. 

Remember, we had no extra money 
with which to make large improvements. 
Everything that we did had to be on the 
least expensive scale. 

For certain operations we brought in 
automatic machinery; not much at a time 
but piece by piece, whenever we found 
that it would pay for itself. We studied 
every possible operation with the cost 
sheet; and whenever we found that it 
could be done at a saving with an auto- 
matic machine, we found out how much 
that machine would cost in terms of the 
amount of work that it would do in the 
course of a year. Then, if the investment 
promised a profit, we made it. 

HE wages in the shops used to be paid 

on the day basis. We gradually shifted 
over entirely from the day to what is 
called the “task and bonus” basis—with 
the consent of the workmen. We got, by 
means of stop-watch records, standard 
times on every operation in the place. 
A “standard time” is the time in which 
the task ought to be done by a man work- 
ing perfectly. Then we made an allowance 
for personal needs—because a man is not 
always working perfectly—and set a shop 
standard which was less than the ideal 
standard and which any reasonably com- 
petent workman could reach in a day. A 
workman was paid a day’s wage if he made 
his standard production and one half of 
the day’s rate for his production over and 
above the standard. That is, if the stand- 
ard was one hundred and the workman 
turned out one hundred and fifty of an 
article, he would get twenty-five per cent 
added to his wage. Every workman in the 
shop increased his wages, while our costs 
of labor, in proportion to output, dropped. 
We saved forty per cent in labor costs 
alon^, and yet every man in the place 
earned more than he had ever earned. 

There were no spectacular changes. 
Not a penny of additional capital was put 
in; A pa just by steadily working, first 
on one point and then on another, and by 
carefully following every detail, the com- 
pany turned from losing money to making 
money. We did not have a single ad- 
vantage—there was never an abnormal de- 
mand for our product. We simply plugged 
with our heads as well as our hands. 

I am a great believer in plugging. It 
does not give much opportunity for fire- 
works, but it does get there. It is one 
thing to get a great big idea and go up with 
it like a rocket; but most of us never have 
an idea big enough to carry all before it. 


Wa inet hava tn nline ahane mwane fanr 


hours a day or so and try to make one 
dollar do the work of two. A few lucky 
or far-seeing men come in with the tide, 
but the great majority of us never drop 
into anything “‘soft.” Take promotions. 
All my promotions have come unexpected- 
ly, and | believe that most promotions 
come that way. The best-laid plans rarely 
work out—a man is hardly ever best quali- 
fied for the job that he thinks he is best 
qualified for, and I have noticed no end of 
men curtailing their opportunities by pay- 
ing more attention to the job ahead than 
to their own. 


N THESE days very few worth-while 

employers pay much, if any, attention to 
seniority or to promoting through succes- 
sive grades, as in the army. We built up 
our present organization almost entirely 
by taking men who were already employed 
with us and putting them into different 
jobs. For instance, I promoted the book- 
keeper to purchasing agent. He had a good 
knowledge of materials; he knew what 
things ought to cost, and also he had a 
personality that was being wasted over 
the books. But the man whom I put in his 
place, although an exceedingly good book- 
keeper, began to look at once toward be- 
coming purchasing agent! As a conse- 
quence he fell down on the bookkeeping. 

We had a factory superintendent who 
had a broad knowledge of processes and 
methods but he absolutely lacked execu- 
tive ability. He could not manage men. 
Therefore as a factory superintendent he 
was a failure. The place for him was at the 
head of the order department. There he 
could use all of his knowledge in planning 
work and materials—and he could do 
nearly all of the work himself. He did not. 
have to handle men. I made the former 
purchasing agent treasurer. There is an 
idea that a treasurer ought principally to 
know credits and collections and financial 
management. A treasurer does have to 
know these things; but in addition he 
ought to know the business. 

Tefound several young college boys in 
executive positions—there had been an 
idea that the possession of a sheepskin was 
important. I changed these men to less 
important positions and put men who had 
béen with the company ten or twelve 
years in their places. The best of the col- 
lege men thanked me and later said that 


. they had felt out of place because of their 


want of experience. 

Nothing, to my mind, is sillier than 
thinking that because a man is fairly old 
and is “set” in his ways there is nothing 
to learn from him. He is the man to learn 
from; and once he discovers that you are 
honestly trying to find the best way to do 
anything, he will be the first to help you 
work out new suggestions. We have one 
salesman who is seventy-two years old— 
and he is the best salesman I ever saw. 
He was formerly the superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh Division of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, but he has been with us for 
many years. He not only knows every 
possible user of fiber in his district, but 
also what kind of fiber the man ought to 
use. He does not sell—he is the adviser for 
his customers and he’represents them as 
much as he does us. We have another 
salesman who is sixty-eight years old. If 
there are two better salesmen anywhere 
in the country than these men, I would 
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NOW FREE! 


The Book That Has Shown Thousands 
the Way to Better Salary Increases 


Do you want to leave the rut of routine work 
for a position that will grow daily in its fasci- 
nation? Do you want to start right out 
making more money than you ever thought 
possible? We have done exactly this for 
thousands of men. Here is the book which 
gave them their start. Read how it is now 
offered to you—FREE! 


AKE this situation. A man who had 
worked all his life in a routine job at 
low pay suddenly surprises his friends 
by moving into a better neighborhood, tak- 
ing a big house, buying a car and blossom- 
ing out as a well-to-do and influential citizen 
in his new community. How did he do it? 
What is the secret that he used? Simple 
enough. -He knew that the biggest money 
in business is in Selling, and 
though he felt that he couldn’t 
sell a thing, he learned the se- 
crets that make Master Sales- 
men and then began to make 
big money. 
If only one man had found in- 
iration enoughin thisremark- 
able book to make a brilliant 
success in the Selling field—in 
a job paying him many times 


Read! 


Charles Berry of Winter- 
set, Iowa, stepped from $18 
a week as a clerk to a posi- 
tion making him $1,000 the 
very first month. J. P. Over- 
street of Dennison, Texas, 
read this book, left a job on 
the Capitol Police Force at 
a salary of less than $1,000 


Probably he would have come back with the 
old saw, ‘‘Salesmen are born, not made.” They 
were frankly skeptical. Yet every one of these 
men, through reading this book, discovered 
the fallacy of this vicious old idea that Sales- 
men are “born.” They learned that Master 
Salesmen are made! And in this book they 
found a comparatively easy way to go from low 
pay to better earnings. 


Simple as A B C 


Sounds remarkable, doesn’t it. Yet there is 
nothing remarkable about it. There are certain 
ways to approach different types of prospects 
to get their undivided attention—certain ways 
to stimulate keen interest—certain ways to 
overcome objections, batter down prejudices, 
outwit competition and make the prospect act. 
If you will learn these principles there is 
awaiting you a brilliant success and more 
money than you ever thought of 
earning. This book, “Modern 
Salesmanship”’ tells exactly how 
the National Salesmen’s Train- 
ing Association will make you a 
Master Salesman. 

As soon as you are qualified and 
ready the Employment Service 
of the National Salesmen’s Train- 
ing Association will help you to 
select and secure a selling posi- 
tion as city or traveling salesman. 
Many of the biggest, most repu- 


his former sal —then you |, year and in siz weeks | table selling organizations in 
might call it luck. But thou- | earned $1,800. F.Wynn, | America turn to this Association 
sands have done it. Portland, Ore.,anex-service | for their Star Salesmen. 
man, earned $654.37 in one 
Your One Chance to Make | ex. “Geo. W. Kearns of | Now Free to Every Man Who 
the Biggest Money of Oklahoma “City found in Will Act at Once 
Your Life this 00k a way to jump his wW 2 
earnings from 860a month e are not making any extrav- 


Not one of the men whose 
names appear below had ever 
sold a thing before—not a 
dime’s worth. If you had told 
one of them that he could sell 
he would have laughed at you. 


to $524.00 in two weeks 
and C. W. Campbell learn- 
ed from it how he could 
quit a clerking job on the 
railroad to earn $1,632 in 
thirty days. 


agant claims about what we will 
do for you. We don't have to. 
The records of the real successes 
for which we are responsible are 
so overwhelmingly a testimonial 
of the fact that any man of 
average intelligence can become 


a Master Salesman that we are willing to leave 
the decision entirely up to you. All of this 
proa! and many important features about 

alesmanship are contained in our salary rais- 
ing book, ‘‘Modern Salesmanship.” It is yours 
—FREE. Send the coupon for it today. It 
will show you how you can quickly become a 
Master Salesman—a big money maker. It will 
tell you about the National Salesmen’s Train- 
ing Association system of Salesmanship train- 
ing that has meant prosperity to so many 
thousands of men—about the National Demon- 
stration method that gives you actual expe- 
rience while studying—and all about the fine 
opportunities that await you in the selling field. 
If you do not send this coupon we will lose 
merely the opportunity to train one more 
Master Salesman. But for you, failure to act 
may mean that you lose the one big chance of 
your life to leave forever behind you the low 
pay of a routine job. It may mean the differ- 
ence between this and a real success at a big 
salary. Is it worth 2c to find out? Then mail 
this coupon NOW. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 23-W 
Chicago, Illinois 
National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 23-W, Chicago, Ill. 
I simply want to see the facts. Send me FREE 
our Book “Modern Salesmanship" and Proof that 
can become a Master Salesman. Also tell how you 


can help me to a position and send list of lines with 
openings for Salesmen. 
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“Let’s have 


something hot 
to eat!” 


WEEN you come in hungry 
from an evening’s skating, 
how grateful you are for your 
Armstrong Table Stove that ap- 
peared on Christmas! 


It’s so easy to get up a delight- 
ful little supper. Creamed oysters 
or chicken on toast, garnished with 
crisp little slices of bacon, all pre- 
pared on the Armstrong Table 
Stove—that goes to the spot these 
cold days! 


This electric table stove may be 
used to advantage at any meal be- 
cause it cooks three things at the 
same time, and enough for four 
people. You see, the Armstrong 
Table Stove is more than a 
toaster—it broils, fries, boils 
and steams as well! And it bakes 
the best waffles you ever ate. 


The gleaming white enamel fin- 
ish is an additional source of 
pleasure to the housewife who sets 
a dainty table. It does not dis- 
color from heat, is durable and 
can be washed spotlessly clean. 
Remember the distinctive square 
shape of the Armstrong—that 
extra corner space gives you more 
room for cooking, and the corners 
are rounded so cleaning is easy. 


Send for our interesting folder, 
“A Week of Menus,” which con- 
tains suggestions for breakfast, 
lunch, afternoon tea, dinner and 
late supper for seven days. 


THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING CO. 


Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 
149 Seventh Avenue Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG 


Cooks 3 things a! once 
Makes Waffles Too! 


TABLE 
STOVE 


| 
| 
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How I Was Cured of “Nagging” 


(Continued from page 11) 


committed to the tender mercies, and in- 
grown conscience, of a maiden aunt who 
rather doubted whether any member of 
the male sex was worth raising anyway. 
There is a verse in the Bible somewhere 
that describes that good-hearted, sour- 
faced old lady perfectly. It is to the effect 
that “the earth ... is dissolved: I bear up 
the pillars of it.” She once asked me in 


` solemn tones if I realized that in the aver- 


age human life there were only so many 
hundred millions of heart beats, and that 
each beat marked another step toward the 
inevitable end. 

She taught me the Ten Command- 
ments, as she should have done. But it 
never occurred to her thac, in addition to 
their solemn procession of ‘Thou shalt 
nots,” there should be at least two “Thou 


| shalts;” namely, “Thou shalt smile as 
| often as possible,” and, “Thou shalt give 


thy neighbor credit for being as honest 
and as well-intentioned, on the whole, as 
thou art thyself.” 


GHE raised me as, according to her lights, 
\7 a God-fearing boy should be raised. But 
if her training did not succeed altogether 
in making me a prig it at least inspired me 
with certain very rigid standards that were 
destined to cause me no end of trouble. 

My room-mate at college was Teddy 
Saunders, as gay-hearted and irresponsi- 
ble a chap as ever lived. How he with- 
stood my constant effort at his regenera- 
tion for four years is more than I can 
fathom. But he did withstand it, re- 
maining wholly unreformed. 

He wore his hat in the house, which was 
all wrong. He never hung up his clothes. 
His half of the bureau was a chaos of 
brushes, combs, neckties, theatre pro- 
grams, textbooks, girls’ pictures, and 
soiled collars. 

He invariably said “Can I?” instead of 
“May I?’ He whistled off-key, went 


| around with his shoes unshined, and 


smoked cigarettes in bed. 
“Don’t you know that thousands of 


fires have been caused by men falling 


asleep with lighted cigars and cigarettes 
in their mouths?” I protested. 
“Where, oh where, have I heard them 


| words before?” he would cry, and prompt- 
ly light another. 


Or he would come late from football 


| practice, fling off his clothes and rush into 


. that’s all,” he laughed. 


a dinner coat, leaving the room looking 
like a Kansas chicken ranch after a cy- 
clone. 

“Tt doesn’t take any longer to hang up 
your clothes, Teddy,” I cried. 

To which he would reply by demanding 
whether we did not pay old black Sarah 
two dollars a week apiece to hang up our 
clothes, make our beds, and otherwise rid 
us of all concern about the sordid details 
of life. 

My argument that he ought to train 
himself in orderliness as a matter of self- 
discipline fell on unheeding ears. Even 
the suggestion that he would have to learn 
to keep things in shape if he was ever to 
succeed in business left him unmoved. 

“Tf I have to learn, I'll have to learn; 
“But why cross 


that bridge now? Maybe I can find a 
good old Sarah to look after me, even 
when I am a tired business man.” 

And with that he would fling his hat at 
the chandelier, kick off his shoes, slip out 
of his shirt, and with a “Can I, please, 
smoke one cigarette in bed to-night, 
Sammy?” light it and jump in between 
the covers. 

“Have you ever stopped to think what 
an unhappy time you would have had here 
without me to nag?’ he asked me one day 
in our senior year. “Suppose I had been 
mean enough to reform right at the 
start.” 

But he did not reform. As care free 
and as lacking in system as when he en- 
tered, he went out into the world; and I 
watched him go, wondering what terrible 
sorrows Business would visit upon his un- 
suspecting head. Let me interrupt my 
story just long enough to tell of my last 
visit to his office. 

In spite of all his faults, he marched up 
through the ranks of a great organization. 
Always he was the same happy-go-lucky 
chap we had known in college. But he 
had the faculty of picking loyal “Sarahs,” 
and inspiring an intense devotion in them. 
Two secretaries and an assistant, who 
would lay down their lives for him, follow 
him about through the business day like 
faithful dogs at the heels of a benevolent 
master. Hisdesk is knee deep in papers, but 
he seems somehow to know just how deep 
down any given paper lies at any given mo- 
ment. Any other atmosphere would stifle 
him. He succeeds because he is himself. 


T°? GIVE the impression that I was 
merely a petulant fault-finder in college, 
lacking in all human attributes, would be 
to paint an unfair picture of myself. I 
played end on the football team and stood 
well in my classes. Moreover, I could 
take good care of myself with the boxing 
gloves, fighting in a precise, orderly fash- 
ion, with absolute adherence to the rules. 
That ability, plus an unusual capacity for 
sustained hard work, carried me through 
the four years with reasonable success, 
and brought me slow but steady advance- 
ment in the business world thereafter. 
That my progress was hindered by the 
bad habit of nagging I have no doubt; but 
I found myself at the top of a growing con- 
cern, none the less. t was there that 
nagging almost conquered me before I 
finally conquered it. 

I had been manager of a Western office 
of the company, and the jump to the pres- 
ident’s chair was a long one and left me 
rather nervous and breathless. In the lit- 
tle Western office I could keep. my fingers 
on every detail. I knew where each one of 
my salesmen was at every hour of the day 
or night; what hotels they stayed in, how 
much the car fare was from point to point, 
and just how long it ought to take to call 
on the number of dealers in any given 
town. There was no single feature of the 
organization inside or out that was not 
under my immediate personal supervision. 
The result was that while some of the 
other offices showed a larger volume of 
sales, no office worked on so small a mar- 
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Why Some People Are Never 


At Ease Among Strangers 


Pies of culture can be recog- 


nized at once. They are calm, 


well-poised. They have a cer- 
tain dignity about them, a certain 
calm assurance which makes people 


respect them. It is because they know 
exactly what to do and say on every 
occasion that they are able to mingle 
with the most highly cultivated people 
and yet be entirely at ease. 


But there are some people who are never at 
ease among strangers. Because they do not 
know the right thing to do at the right time, 
they are awkward, self-conscious. They are 
afraid to accept invitations because they do 
not know what to wear, how to acknowledge 
introductions, how to make people like them. 
They are timid in the presence of celebrated 
people because they do not know when to rise 
and when to remain seated, when to speak 
and when to remain silent, when to offer one’s 
chair and when not to. They are always 
uncomfortable and embarrassed when they 
are in the company of cultured men and 
women. 

It is only by knowing definitely, without the 
slightest doubt, what to do, say, write and 
wear on all occasions, under all conditions, 
that one is able to be dignified, charming and 
well-poised at all times. 


How Etiquette Gives Charm 
and Poise 


Etiquette means good manners. It means 
knowing what to do at the right time, what 
to say at the right time. It consists of certain 
important little laws of good conduct that have 
been adopted by the best circles in Europe and 
America and which serve as a barrier to keep 
the uncultured and ill-bred out of the circles 
where they would be uncomfortable and em- 
barr 3 
People with good manners, 
therefore, are people whose 
poise and dignity impress 
you immediately with a 


Do You 


how to introduce men and 


them. Should the man rise when 
he accepts a cup of tea from the 
hostess? Should he thank her? 
Who should be served first? Isit 
good form to accept a second cup? 
What is the secret of creating con- 
versation and making people find 
you pleasant and agreeable? 

It is so easy to commit embar- 
rassing blunders, so easy to do 
what is wrong. But etiquette 
tells us just what is expected of us 
and guards us from all humiliation 
and discomfort. 


Etiquette In Public 


Here are some questions which 
will help you find out just how 
much you know about the eti- 
quette that must be observed 
among strangers. See how many 
of them you can answer: 

When a man and woman enter 
the theatre together, who walks 
first down the aisle? When the 
usher points out the seats, does the 
man enter first or the woman? 

There is nothing that so quickl 
reveals one’s true station and breed. 
ing than awkward, poor manners 
at the table. Should the knife 
be held in the left hand or the right? Should 
olives be eaten with the fingers or with a fork? 
How is lettuce eaten? What is the correct 
and cultured way to eat corn on the cob? 
Are the finger-tips of both hands placed 
into the finger-bowl at once, or just one at 
a time? 

When a man walks in the street with two 
women does he walk between them or next to 
the curb? Who enters the street car first, the 
man or the woman? When does a man tip his 
hat? On what occasions is it considered bad 
form for him to pay a woman’s fare? 
May a man on any occasion hold a woman’s 
arm when they are walking 
together? 

Some people learn all 
about etiquette and correct 
conduct by associating with 


Know 


certain awe, a certain respect. 
Etiquette makes them grace- 
ful, confident. It enables 
them to mingle with the 
most cultured people and be 
perfectly at ease. It takes 
away their self-consciousness, 
their timidity. By knowing 
what is expected of them, 
what is the correct thing to do 
and say they become calm, 
dignified and well poised— 
and they are welcomed and 
admired in the highest circles 
of business and society. 


women correctly? 


how to word invitations, an- 
nouncements, acknowledg- 
ments? 


how to register at a hotel? 


how to take leave of the 
hostess after an entertain- 
ment? 


how to plan home and church 
weddings? 


how to use table silver in 
the proper way? 


how to do at all times, under 


cultured people and learning 
what to do and say at the 
expense of many embarrassing 
blunders. But most people 
are now learning quickly and 
easily through the famous 
Book of Etiquette—a splen- 
did, carefully compiled, au- 
thentic guide towards correct 
manners on all occasions. 


The Book of Eti- 
quette 


correct thing? 


Here’s the Way People 
Judge Us 


Let us pretend that we are in the drawing 
room and the hostess is serving tea. Num- 
erous little questions of conduct confront us. 
If we know what to do we are happy, at ease. 
But if we do not know the correct and cultured 
thing to do, we are ill at ease. We know we are 
betraying ourselves. We know that those 
who are with us can tell immediately, simply 
by watching us and talking to us, if we are 
not cultured. 

For instance, one must know how to eat 
cake correctly. Should it be taken up in 
the fingers or eaten with a fork? Should 
the napkin be entirely unfolded or should 
the center crease be allowed to remain? 
May lump sugar be taken up with the 
fingers? 

There are other problems, too—many of 


all conditions, the cultured, 


The Book of Etiquette 
makes it possible for you to 
do, say, write and wear what 
is absolutely correct and in 
accord with the best form on every occasion 
—whether you are to be bridesmaid at a 
wedding or usher at a friend's private theatre 
party. It covers everyday etiquette in all its 
phases. There are chapters on the etiquette of 
engagements, weddings, dances, parties and all 
social entertainments. There are interesting 
chapters on correspondence, invitations, calls 
and calling cards. New chapters on the eti- 
quette in foreign countries have been added, 
and there are many helpful hints to the man 
or woman who travels. 

With the Book of Etiquette to refer to, there 
can be no mistakes, no embarrassment. One 
knows exactly what is correct and what is in- 
correct. And by knowing so definitely that 
one is perfect in the art of etiquette, a confident 
poise is developed which enables one to appear 


Many embarrassing blunders can be made in the public 
restaurant. 
up the fork or leave it for the waiter to attend to? Or 
shculd one of the men pick it up? 


Should the young lady in the picture pick 


in the most elaborate drawing-room, among the 
most brilliant and highly cultured people, with- 
out feeling the least bit ill at ease. 


Send No Money 


To enable everyone, everywhere, to examine 
the famous Book of Etiquette without. obliga- 
tion, we make this special offer to send the com- 
plete two-volume set free for 5 days to anyone 
requesting it. Entirely free—no money in ad- 
vance. All that is necessary is your name and 
address on the coupon below and the Book of 
Etiquette will be sent to you at once at our ex- 
tense. You have the privilege of examining it, 
reading it, and deciding for yourself whether or 
not you want to keep it. 

Send for the Book of Etiquette today. Read 
some of the interesting chapters. Surprise your 
friends and acquaintances with your knowledge 
of what to do, say, write and wear on all occa- 
sions. And when you have been fully con- 
vinced that etiquette widens your circle of 
friends, makes you admired and respected, in- 
creases your knowledge of society and its re- 
quirements, gives you poise, self-confidence and 
charm—keep the set and send us $3.50 in full 
payment. But if you are not utterly delighted 
after the 5-day free trial, simply return books 
and you won’t be out a cent. 

The Book of Etiquette is published in hand- 
some cloth binding decorated in gold. Send for 
your set today. Just the coupon, remember— 
no money. But get your coupon off NOW. 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 5812, Garden 
City, N. Y. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 5812, Garden City, New York 


Without money in advance, or obligation on my part, 
send me the Two Volume set of the Book of Etiquette. 
Within 5 days I will either return the books or send you 
$3.soin full payment. It is understood that I am not 
obliged to keep the books if I am not delighted with 
them. 


Naerenn a ea RaR : 
(Please write plainly) 


n EERE EIEEE L TAO TTT oF 
D Check this square if you want these books with th 
beautiful full leather binding at $5.00, with 5 days’ 
examination privilege. 
Orders outside of the U. S. are payable $3.50 cash 
with order. 
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“I Knew You’d 
Make Good” 


“f ALWAYS felt you had it in you to get 

ahead. But for a time I was afraid 
your natural ability would be wasted 
because you had never trained yourself 
to do any one thing well. 


“But the minute you decided to study 
in your spare time I knew you'd make 
good. You seemed more ambitious—more 
cheerful—more confident of the future. 
I knew your employers couldn't help but 
notice the difference in your work. 


“Think what this last promotion means! 
More money—more comforts—more of 
everything worth while. Tom, those 
hours you spent on that I. C. S. course 
were the best investment you ever made.” 


HOY about you? Are you always going to work 
for a small salary? Are you going to waste 
your natural ability all your life? Or are you going 
to get ahead in a big way? It all depends on what 
you do with your spare time. 


portunity knocks—this time in the form of that 
familiar I. C. S. coupon. It may seem like a little 
thing, but it has been the means of bringing better 
obs and bigger salaries to thousands of men. 


Mark and mail it today and without cost or obliga- 
tion, learn what the I. C. S. can do for you. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7463-C, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation on my part please send me 
a copy of your 48-page booklet ‘Who Wins and why 
and tell me how I can qualify for the position or in 
subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management 
Personnel Organization 


Advertising 
Better Letters 
Traffic Management 
Business Law 


Foreign Trade 
Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Civil Service 
Railway Mall Clerk 
Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary ) High School Subjects 
Business Spanish [ French Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
Architect 
Blue Print Reading 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Chemistry © Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 
Airplane Engines 
griculture and Poultry 
Mathematics 


(including C.P.A.) 
Accounting 


Accountant 
Nicholson 
ookkeeping 


Electrical Engineering 
Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 

() Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Railroad Positions 
Gas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer 
Surveying and Mapping 
Metallurgy 
Steam Engineering O Radio 


Occupation...... BREE EE RE TEE E 3 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schoola Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 


THEAE LITTLE SHOE 


has a message for you. 


See page 158. 


Little 


gin of cost or turned in a better profit. 

My visits to headquarters had given 
me the conviction that the whole com- 
pany needed a lot of the close personal 
checking-up that we had developed in the 
West. The former president was one of 
the most lovable fellows in the world, but 
it was a mystery to me why the big com- 
pany that had taken him away from us 
should have picked him out for a high- 
salaried position. He left the details of 
the department to his subordinates; the 
reports that came to his desk were so 
boiled down that they could have been 
slipped into a vest pocket, and I doubt if 
his dictation averaged half a dozen letters 
a day. 

The men in the organization loved him; 
he could talk money out of our bankers 
when every other business in our line was 
having its loans cut down; and when there 
was a really big order to be closed he had 
the reputation of being able to do business 
more smoothly over a demi-tasse than any 
other man in town. All these were assets 
of tremendous value; but with them all he 
seemed to me to lack that capacity for 
close application which is also an essential. 

“The whole organization needs tighten- 
ing up,” I said to my wife at the end of 
my first week in the new job. “It’s a fine 
team, but it has been running without any 
firm hand on the reins. Three months 
ought to make a big difference.” 

Free months did make a big differ- 
ence! But it was not of the kind I had 
anticipated. I worked at that job as I 
never had worked before. Three or four 
evenings a week and almost every Sunday 
I was in my office. I instituted a series of 
reports that enabled me to keep my fingers 
on every detail. Every day marked an- 
other step in the process of “tightening 
up,” and yet, at the end of the first three 
months we were in worse shape on both 
sales and costs than we had been when I 


took hold. 


I WAS worried but not seriously so. An- 
other three months would tell a differ- 
ent story. But the three months rolled 
by and the figures were worse rather than 
better. By the end of the third quarter I 
was almost on the verge of anervous break- 
down. It was then that the wise old man 
who had been chairman of the board of di- 
rectors for seventeen years did for me the 
biggest and kindest service that one busi- 
ness man could possibly render another. 

He called at dhe office one night just at 
closing time and announced that he and I 
were going to make a trip together. When 
I asked him where we were going and 
why, he smiled and said that was a secret. 
When I protested that I could not possi- 
bly leave town for a day he refused to take 
that objection seriously. 

We went first to New York. At dinner 
he announced that he had bought tickets 
for the best musical comedy in town. The 
next morning I was up early, and told him 
I thought I would use the morning in vis- 
iting our New York branch; but he vetoed 
the proposal promptly. 

“The manager doesn’t even know we're 
in town,” he said; “and we aren’t going to 
let him find out. Besides, we have more 
important business. Have you ever seen 
the Metropolitan Art Museum? No? 
Well, we’re going there this morning, and 
this afternoon we have an important en- 
gagement at a matinée.” 


The following afternoon he took me out 
to a golf club and, in spite of my protests, 
insisted that I try my luck at pounding 
the little ball around. It was a pitiful ex- 
hibition, but at the last hole I did a trifle 
better; and the following afternoon I found 
myself—to my own surprise—rather en- 
joying the game. 

Altogether, we were ten days in New 
York, and every suggestion that I ought 
really to get back home, or at least to call 
the office by long distance, was ruled out 
of order. The last evening we were there 
he invited me to have dinner with him in 
his room; and, still full of wonder at what 
seemed to me a wholly unaccountable 
proceeding, I dined, and waited for him to 
tell me what it was all about. 

“Have you had a good time on the 
trip?” he asked, as he lighted his cigar 
and pushed back from the table. 

“A wonderful time,” I answered; 
“but—” 

“But you wonder why we came?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I confess I don’t under- 
stand at all.” 


HE WAS quiet for a minute or two, and 
when he spoke there was a softer, 
kindlier note in his voice than I had ever 
heard before. 

“T like you,” he said. “I don’t think I 
have to give you any proof on that point. 
It was my suggestion diet led the directors 
to bring you Ease when Porter left us. 
knew the stuff that was in you. I wanted 

ou to succeed.... But you have failed. 

ailed in spite of yourself; failed because 
of yourself. Failed, not from doing too 
little work but from doing too much. 
That’s the reason for this trip; I took you 
away from the office because I wanted to 
save you—before it was too late.” 

I was stunned and silent; all my dreams 
and hopes were tumbled suddenly about 
my ears. I sat up straight and kept my 
eyes fixed on his face; at least he should 
not suspect what was going on inside me. 
But I felt as though I stood on the edge of 
a precipice from which there was no re- 
treat. 

“Porter was a wonderful fellow in many 
ways,” the old man continued. ‘‘He had 
his shortcomings; some of them you de- 
tected as soon as you got on the job. But 
he did have a great capacity for exciting 
loyalty and enthusiasm in his men. To be 
sure, there were leaks and slips, but the 
work got done; and earnings, on the whole, 
were very satisfactory. 

“Then you came and began the process 
of ‘tightening up.’ You were so busy fix- 
ing up the leaks in the sales department, 
for instance, that you forgot to tell Emer- 
son that he had done a wonderful job 
when he came in with the order from the 
Western Mercantile people. Instead, you 
criticized him because the terms were | 
slightly different from those you had sug- 
gested. You put in a time clock at the 
factory, and called every man into your 
office whose card showed that he had 
been a few minutes late. That eliminated 
the tardiness, to be sure; but it made 
Mason wonder whether he was head of 
the factory, or you. Every time there was 
a credit decision to be made you insisted 
that Max Faust bring it to you for your 
O. K., although Max has been making 
credit decisions for us for twenty years or 
more. 

“T don’t think you realize what all that 
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—In forty minutes, wiped away, the clay has forced the clarity and color cf 
youth to any human skin on which tis applied. A new triumph of dermatology. 


A New Skin in 40 Minutes 
with this Astounding Beauty Clay! 


How a Pleasure Trip to Sunny Wales Uncovered 
a Secret of Mother Earth’s That Forever Ends 
Any Women’s Need for a Complexion Beautifier 


By Martna Ryerson 


HAVE brought to America the greatest news women 

ever heard about the skin. From Wales where I 

spent a month without seeing a single bad com- 
plexion. I went there with a complexion that had been 
my despair since childhood. One afternoon I left it in 
the hills; exchanged it for one of absolute purity and un- 
doubtable natural color. 


Except that I can now let you prove it for yourself, 
I would never tell the story—a story my own father 
found it hard to believe! 


Hardest of all to believe is this: the transformation 
took just forty minutes! Here are the facts: 


About the first thing one notices in this southern 
English province is the uniformly beautiful complexions. 
The lowliest maid—and her mother, too—has a radiantl 
beautiful skin. Mine, lacking lustre and color, wit 
impurities nothing seemed to eradicate or even hide, was 
horribly conspicuous. 


It was a happy thought that took a most unhappy 
irl on a long walk through the hills one afternoon. 
Phad stopped at the apothecary’s to replenish my cos- 
metic—to find it was unknown. They did not have even 
a cold cream. The irony of it! In a land where beauty 
of face was in evidence at every turn—the women used 
no beautifiers! Do you wonder I “took to the hills”? 
I didn’t want to see another peaches-and-creamy com- 
plexion that day. But I did. 


At a house where I paused for a drink from the spring, 
I stepped back in surprise when the young woman 
straightened up to greet me. Her face was covered 
with mud. I recognized the peculiar gray of that sec- 
tion; very fine, sleek, smooth clay it was. Seeing my 
surprise, the girl smiled and said, “Madam does not 
clay?” I admitted I did not! 


I Decide to *‘Clay’’ ` 


In a moment she wet the clay which had dried on 
her face and neck, wiped it away, and stood in all the 
glory of a perfect complexion. Í think I shall never 
apam envy another as l did that stolid maiden of the 
hills. Her features were not pretty; they did not need 
. For no woman will ever have a more gorgeous 
skin. She explained that this amazing clay treatment 
did it. The natives made a weekly habit of “claying” 
the skin, quite as one cares regularly for the hair. 

„I was easily persuaded to try it. Had I not done 
ridiculous things in beauty parlors where many could 
see my plight? We tucked a towel over my blouse, 


and from the spring’s bed she took the soft, soothing 
clay and applied it. 

As we sat and talked, the clay dried. Soon I experi- 

senced the most delightful tingling in every facial pore; 

the impurities were being literally pudled out. Half an 
hour more, and we removed the clay mask. Hopeful, 
but still skeptical, I followed into the tiny house to 
glimpse myself in a mirror. 

My blemishes were gone! 

I fairly glowed with color that spread down the neck 
to the shoulders. My cheeks were so downy soft, I 
felt them a hundred times on the way home. Father’s 
surprised look when I entered the rooms of the little 
inn that evening was the most genuine compliment a 
woman ever received. In a basket I had two crocks 
of the precious clay. I thought Father’s questions would 
never end; where did I find it; could I take him to the 
spot; what was its action, and reaction, and lots else 
I didn’t know. Father is a chemist. 

Suddenly it dawned on me. He wanted to unearth 
the secret of that clay’s amazing properties, and take 
it to America! For two wecks we stayed on: he worked 
all day at his “mud pies” as I called them. Back home 
at last in Chicago, he worked many weeks more. He 


experimented on me, and on all my girl friends. At 


last, he scientifically produced clay identical with that 
Welsh clay in its miraculous effects—only ten times more 
smooth and pure. 


Anyone May Now Have 
This Wonderful Clay 


News of the wonders performed by this clay has 
brought thousands of requests for it. Women, every- 
where (and men too, by the way) are now supplied 
Forty-Minute Clay. The laboratory where it is com- 

unded sends it direct to the user. The clay is costly 
but I have yet to hear of anyone who did not regar 
it worth several times that amount. For mind, in over 
six hundred test cases, it did not once fail. It seems 
to work on all ages, and regardless of how pimpled, 
clogged or dull the skin may be. 

The application is readily made by anybody, and 
the changes brought about in less than an hour will 
cause open-mouthed astonishment. I know. 

When I see a woman now, with a coarse-textured 
skin that mars the whole effect of her otherwise dainty 
care of self, it is all that I can do to refrain from speak- 
ing of this natural, perfectly simple way to bring a 
skin and color such as Nature meant us to have—and 
has given us the way to have. 


My father has made you a remarka' 
low. Read carefully. 


Keep your skin pores clean, open, tingling mat a 
e er be- 


for Two Months Supply of the Genuine 
ENGLISH Complexion Clay! 


The general public is entitled to benefit by a 
discovery of this importance. So, for a limited 
time we will distribute regular, full-size jars of 
Forty-Minute Clay without profit—at only the 
actual cost, which is $1.87. 

You may have your frst jar for only this bare 
cost of getting it in your hands! The expenses of 
compounding, refining, analyzing, sterilizing, pack- 
ing, printed announcements, and shipping in large 
quantity, has been figured down to $1.87 per jar 


_plus postage. 


For the small laboratory cost price of $1.87 for 
ingredients, shipping, etc., is not really a payment: 
rather, a deposit that we will promptly ceturn if 
you are not unreservedly satisfied that this miracle 
clay is all we claim. 

Send no money now. Pay postman the net lab- 


oratory charges of $1.87 plus postage, when he 
brings your jar. Or, if unlikely to be at home at 
mail time, enclose $2.00 and jar will arrive post- 
paid, with the same money-back guarantee. 

I can assure any man or woman who will try 
this miracle of Nature’s own chemical laboratory 
a remade skin. . 


JY” Soy reo— 


Head Chemist 


Tue Century Cuemists, Dept. 206 
Century Building, Chicago: 


I accept your “No Profit” offer. Please send me 
a full-sized, regular jar of Forty-Minute Beauty 
Clay at the net laboratory cost price of $1.87, plus 
postage, which I will pay postman on delivery. My 
money back unless aly one application proves com- 
pletely satisfactory. 
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A Dictionary 
with Your 3-in-One 


Packed with every bottle is a valuable 
little booklet explaining all the many, 
many ways in which you can use this 
wonderful oil—79 uses for the home 
alone. 


Be sure to study this 3-in-One Dic- 
tionary carefully as soon as you open 
the package. You will learn new uses 
that will surprise you. 


3-in-One 
The Universal Quality Oil 


not only lubricates perfectly all your 
household machinery, from sewing 
machine to window pulleys, but pre- 
vents rust and tarnish on all metals; 
cleans and polishes finest furniture, 
woodwork, floors, linoleum, oilcloth; 
makes excellent Polish Mops and 
Dustless Dust Cloths. 


3-in-One is about the handiest thing 
you can keep about the house—and the 
3-in-one Dictionary is next handiest. 


3-in-Onc is sold at all stores 
in 1-02., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bot- 
tles and 3-0z. Handy Oil 
Cans that fit any machine 
drawer. 


FREE SAMPLE 
A generous sample and Diction- 
ary of Uses sent free on request. 
Send a postal card for both. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 H. Broadway, New York 


CBO4A 


Brings you. 
a genuine 


Latest model—Shipman-Ward rebuilt like new. 
Shipped anywhere on ten days’ free trial—only $3 
down. If you can tell it from a brand new machine 
in looks, action or quality of work we'll refund every 
cent paid by you. Below factory price. Guaranteed 
five years. Unbeatable easy payment proposition. 


Send for Our Free Book 

i bri big typewriter book f 
A Ponand wold FREE. Eve: step in famous re- 
bullding process illustrated and explained. t us 
show you how you can save real money, 
Write now—no obligation. 


Shipman -Ward Mfg. Co. 
T: iter Emporium 
772069 Shipman Bldg. 2 
Montrose and Ravens- 
wood Avenues, 


has meant inside the organization. Just 
a little criticism here, and a little nagging 
there—but it broke down the morale; 
broke it down completely. Those heads 
of departments, who had been doing 
things in their own particular way for so 
long, couldn’t change overnight to your 
way. They got the idea that you didn’t 
want any initiative around there; that 
you wanted to be your own sales manager 
and credit man and factory superinten- 
dent and everything. No matter what 
they did, you always had a suggestion as 
to how it might have been done better. 
And the result was that they just let you 
do more and more, while they did less and 
less. You have been working nights and 
Sundays, and still the business has not 
gone ahead. 

“And so I wanted to bring you away 
from it all, where you could get an outside 
view of it and of yourself. It’s too big a 
business for one man to carry alone. And 
God Almighty, who never made any two 
men alike, has given every man in it 
some bit of individual strength and of 
individual weakness that make him what 
heis. It’s the good executive’s job to help 
each man to be himself in the largest, 
finest possible way. You have tried to 
make them all copies of yourself. And it 
can’t be done; never, while human nature 
is what it is. 


“I NEVER get over wondering about the 
human race,” he continued. ‘Here we 
are, all travelers over the same rough road 
together; and instead of cheering each 
other alone we spend a good portion of 
the journey in criticism and nagging and 
the vain effort to get others to do things 
as we think they ought to be done. How 
different history might have been if the 
great men of the world had had a little en- 
couragement, instead of a constant stream 
of criticism and abuse! 

“Lincoln was called a ‘despot,’ a ‘ty- 
rant’ waging a war ‘to free the blacks and 
enslave the whites;’ a war that could have 
been settled long before, his critics said, if 
he had only had sense enough to take 
their advice. No other man in history has 
ever been more persistently nagged. 

“Even Jesus of Nazareth had his share 
of nagging. He, too, found that no one 
can alee the naggers, no matter what he 
does. ‘John came, neither eating nor 
drinking,’ He said, ‘and you said, “he hath 
a devil.” I came eating and drinking and 
you say, “Behold a man gluttonous and a 
wine-bibber.”’’ 

“Every man has suffered in the same 
way. But remember this: it’s the little 
fellows that nag, not the big ones who are 
accomplishing things. They are wise 
enough to know that you must take peo- 
ple pretty much as you find them; and 
change them, if you change them at all, 
by kindness and encouragement, not by 
criticism and rebuke. You can do great 
things for our company. I want you to 
go back there next week and say to your- 
self: ‘l’m going to find a lot of things to 
praise in this organization every day; and 
when I find something to criticize I'll wait 
twenty-four hours before I do the criti- 
cizing.”” 

No man could have done a greater kind- 
ness to another than that old gentleman 
did for me. He changed my whole busi- 
ness philosophy. In two weeks there was 
a wholly diferent atmosphere in our or- 


ganization; and I was no longer working 
nights and Sundays, because the men who 
had grown up in the business were cheer- 
fully and enthusiastically carrying their 
part of the load. 

There are a few points worth remem- 
bering about the subject of nagging, it 
seems to me: A 

1. “Everyone carries his own inch-rule 
of taste,” says Henry Adams in his auto- 
biography, “and amuses himself by apply- 
ing it, triumphantly, wherever he travels.” 
No truer observation was ever made. We 
criticize the Chinaman because his shirt 
tail hangs outside his trousers; and he 
criticizes us because our shirt tails are 
tucked inside. I prefer slender women; 
but in certain of the South Sea Islands the 
fatter a girl is the surer she is of a husband. 
I like golf and dislike grand opera; I have 
friends who are constantly trying to make 
me abandon golf and take up opera. 

Principle is a sacred thing; and the time 
comes in every man’s life when he must 
fight for it. But most of our wounds are 
given and received in battles over matters 
of mere taste—attempts to correct an- 
other man who refuses to like the things 
we like or to do things the way we do 
them. Before I try to correct anyone, 
these days, I say to myself, “Is this prin- 
ciple or taste?” And usually I find that 
the correction isn’t really so important 
after all. 

2. Atone time, just before the French 
Revolution, the king employed Mirabeau 
as a kind of paid critic to tell him what he 
ought to do. Mirabeau nagged the king 
whole-heartedly. The king deserved it, 
and might have saved his life if he had 
been willing to profit by the nagging. But 
he was not willing. Who ever is? One 
thing Mirabeau said to him was this: “It 
is a great mistake to command unless one 
can insist on obedience.” That ought to 
be framed by every executive, and by 
every mother; for a good mother is a good 
executive. How many million unheeded 
commands are issued every day; issued by 
men and women who cannot enforce obe- 
dience and who only half expect obedience 
or do not expect it at all. 

“Jim, I wish you wouldn’t do this;” 
and “Joe, haven’t I asked you a hundred 
times not to do that?” and, “Emma, for 

oodness’ sake stop that!”?”— But Jim and 
Tee and Emma go merrily on. If it’s 
worth commanding, it’s worth following 
through. Otherwise, don’t command. 
For a command unenforced is not a 
command; it’s merely a bit of useless 
nagging. 

3. And the same sound common sense 
applies to threats. I find these three mis- 
takes in women especially: First. They 
ask questions instead of giving orders: 
“Willie, do you want Mama to wash your 
face now?” To which the only possible 
answer, of course, is “No,” and so nagging 
begins. Second. They raise their voices 
when they want to be impressive; 
executives lower them. Third. The 
couple so many of their instructions wit 
a threat: “Willie, if you don’t come in at 
once Mama will spank you.” She has no 
idea of spanking him; he knows she has no 
such idea; he does not come, but stays 
outside; while from the porch, in risin 
accents, she nags and nags and nags. 
threat should never be employed except 
under the most extraordinary provoca- 
tion; and then only with the full intention 


How I Was Cured of “Nagging” 


of backing it up with deeds. Otherwise, it, 
too, is merely added nagging. 

4. 1 never criticize anybody after one- 
thirty in the afternoon. In the morning 
my mind is clear and my vision unob- 
scured. In the afternoon and evening I 
am not always sure how much influence 
weariness and anger may have on my 
judgment. Therefore, if I have a rebuke 
to administer, I wait until the next morn- 
ing. And it is remarkable how many in- 
tended rebukes pass quietly to death dur- 
ing the night. 

5. The hardest lesson I have had to 
learn in business is the lesson of patience. 
When you have made all your plans, and 
divttled the task of execution among your 
associates, when there is nothing for you 
to do but to wait for them to carry out 
their appointed tasks—then comes the 
trying time. The good executive keeps his 
hands off and waits. The bad executive 
stands over them and nags. 

6. And with patience goes that twin 
virtue, tolerance; of all the virtues the 
most rare. You hate onions; how difficult 
it is for you not to make some slighting re- 
mark when your friend orders them. You 
part your hair on the side, and are preju- 
diced against men who part theirs ın the 
middle. You do not smoke in the office, 
and are forever trying to reform men who 
do. If we could only all agree to let each 
other wholly alone for a single week, in 
the matter of criticism, correction, and 
advice, what a quiet week that would be! 

7. And finally, no matter how carefully 
you refrain from nagging, you cannot 
escape a certain amount of nagging on the 
part of other people. I used to be tre- 
mendously sensitive to criticism; I am 
not any more. I take it as a regulation 
part of the program. My secretary reads 
my mail before I do and throws out most 
of the nagging letters; those that slip 
through I throw out. There was a wise 
old Englishman whose motto was “Never 
explain; never retract; never apologize; 
get it done, and let them howl.” That 
may be rather strong medicine for every- 
day use; but every man who is seeking re- 
sults can find some nourishment in it. The 
world is full of naggers; new ones are born 
every minute. ut I hope I have re- 
moved myself permanently from their 
ranks. As for their nagging of me, I try to 
“get it done, and let them howl.” 


“INDECISION—the Worst of Bad 
Habits” is the title of Dr. Frank 
Crane’s article next month. Full of 
the rich, helpful philosophy that 
characterizes all of Doctor Crane’s 
writings, this splendid presentation 
of down-to-the-ground advice will 
give you something to think about 
for many a day. 


“ON WHAT Does a 100,000-Ton Sky- 
scraper Rest?” is a question answered 
next month by one of the great con- 
struction geniuses of the country, 
Franklin Remington, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Founda- 
tion Company. Here is a collection of 
thrilling stories of battles against 
floods, landslides, underground tor- 
rents, and other relentless forces of 
nature. 
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15 Christmas Gift—all for 
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12 Monthly 


Issues of S! NICHOLAS 


and One Book of Your Own Choice 


EARCH no more for that gift for your boy or 

girl. Here it is! Lovable St. Nicholas—the maga- 
zine of pleasure, instruction and guidance in things 
that are good and permanently helpful. For fifty 
years, it has been youthful America’s favorite maga- 
zine. It will be better than ever in 1923. Splendid 
new serials and short stories by leading authors, 
inspiring articles; digests of the latest in news and 
science—these will fill St. Nicholas twelve times a 
year. 

As a SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER we will 
send St. Nicholas for one year and any one of the 
ee listed below; also a beautiful Christmas Gift 

ard. 


KIM—By Rudyard Kipling St. Nicholas Christmas Book 


A book every boy should read, and A careful selection of the most 
will re-read. Tells of India, the striking Christmas stories and 
land of tigers, intrigue and mystic poems that have appeared in 
lore—and how the son of an Irish St. Nicholas Magazine. The kind 
soldier grew up in the native that even the “grown-ups” like to 
secret service, and foiled well-laid read on Christmas Day. Intensely 
plans of the foreign enemy. interesting. 


—or any one of these fine books 


The Complete Radio Book 
Pretty Polly Perkins 


Driftwood; a Story of the 
Mississippi 

Stories of Useful Inventions 

Many of America’s most prominent men give thanks to 
St. Nicholas for its wonderful guidance in their youth. Even 
for boys and girls who do not ordinarily like to read, St. 
Nicholas appeals irresistibly with articles on sports, games, 
nature studies, and with prizes for writings, photographs, 
drawings, etc. 

FILL OUT THE COUPON and make that boy or girl 
happy with a copy of St. Nicholas in the Christmas stocking. 


COUPON 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, Subscription Dept. R-2, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 


For the enclosed $5 please send St. Nicholas Magazine and the book mentioned below. 
(If magazine alone is wanted, enclose only $4.) 
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atts that excel 
in style and beauty 


Today it is an easy matter to select just the 
proper Simmons Chain to accord with each change 
in dress. Link styles are so unusual, each so finely 
wrought and superbly finished, that you will want 
to own several Simmons Chains. 

And you may well afford to do so. 
special Simmons process of manufacture, whereby 
polished gold, green gold or PLATINUMGOLD 
is drawn over a less expensive base, makes these 
chains most reasonable in price. 
them durable—of lasting beauty. 

Ask your jeweler to acquaint you with the 


Prices from $4 to $15. 
R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 


Simmons style leaders. 


Attleboro 


The Swivel Says 


LIKLY || 


(LIKELY) 


uggage 


A REAL GIFT 
Give LIKLY Luggage—an appropriate 
and lasting gift. 


The PRINCE— Oxford 

Bag for Men or Women. 

No. 191 — Dark Brown, The PATRICIA—Case 

18” ag 00. No. 193— for Women, No. 274— 

Black, 18” $80.00, Black Cowhide, 22” $35. 
WRITE Dept. Aforillustrated 
price list of BAGS, TRUNKS, 
CASES and PORTFOLIOS. 


HENRY LIKLY & CO., Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Thts panel shows the links 
twice enlarged. 
nement 


R. F. Simmons Co. or Canapa, Ltp., Toronto, Ontario 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK - 


Notice the 
Simmons 


For the 


It also makes 


Massachusetts 


It’s a Simmons 


pasce orchestras are 

calling for xylophone 
players. Learn now, and x 
make big money. Use a LEEDY 
instrument, like Paul Whiteman’s and ~ 
other famous orchestras. Professionals and amateurs 
both find absolute tone perfection only in LEEDY 
instruments. 


Sold by reliable dealers everywhere. Send TODAY 
for our new catalog of xylophones, drums and 
drummers’ accessories, mailed FREE, 


START WITH THE SAME XYLO- 
USED BY FAMOUS 


This Book FREE 


LEEDY MFG. CO. 
World's Largest Makers of Xylophones 
and Drums 


1009 Palmer St., Indianapolis 


Are You a 
Short-Sword Man? 


(Continued from page 41) 


all bees. As the young homo continued menac- 
ing I read the Riot Act, declared War, and 
danced the war dance. All this occupied an 
interminable time—almost one sixteenth of a 
second. I then stabbed him in the back of the 
neck. 

The reaction was surprising. The young 
homo uttered eight yips and a howl, slappe 
himself on the head three times, fell in the 
creek, hung a portion of his raiment on a wire 
fence, and loped a long distance down the dust 
path on which the horses walk. When I left 
him he was piling wet mud on the back of his 
neck. 

Query: When komo sapiens is licked does he 
erect a temple of mud on the back of his neck? 
Is it in honor of the goddess of defeat? 

Memo: Investigate this further. 


In a scrap the bee uses the short-arm 
jab. He hits first and thinks later, if at all. 
n war, as in peace, the bee believes in the 

close-up. Unlike the crow, the bee does 
not conduct a war by flying to the top of 
a tree and swearing. It does not pick up a 
twelve-foot spear and back off and dare 
you to come on. The moment a bee 
declares war all is over but the shouting. 
You do the shouting. 


AWAY back in 1857 good old Oliver 
Wendell Holmes said, along about 
page 19 of the “Autocrat ‘of the Break- 
fast Table,” something like this about 
Americans: 


We are the Romans of the modern 
world—the great assimilating people. Con- 
flicts and conquests are of course necessary 
accidents with us, as with our prototypes. And 
so we come to the style of weapon. Our army 
sword is the short stiff gladius of the Romans; 
and the American bowie-knife is the same tool, 
modifed to meet the daily wants of civil 
society. 


That is pretty good, even if it was writ- 
ten in 1857. Holmes continues: 


I announce at this table an axiom not found 
in Montesquieu or the journals of Congress: 
the race that shortens its sword lengthens its 
boundaries. Corollary. It was the Polish lance 
that left Poland at last with nothing of her 
own to bound ... What business had Sarmatia 
to be fighting with a fifteen-foot pole between 
her and the breasts of her enemies? If she had 
but clutched the old Roman and young Ameri- 
can weapon, and had come to close quarters, 
there might have been a chance for her. 


You see Holmes draws from history the 
same moral that I draw from the bee. 

It is all well enough to tell the sluggard 
to go to the ant, but the man who wants 
quick action and lots of it should go to the 
bee. A nest of bees, properly poked, will 
give a man more and quicker action than 
anything he can tackle except a buzz saw 
or a nest of hornets, and the hornet has a 
neat little short sword of its own. 

The moral I draw from the bee is that 
it does business at close quarters, hand to 
hand and knee to knee. The bee is recog- 
nized from Maine to California as one of 
our most successful captains of industry, 
having a practical monopoly of the honey 
business, using the most approved storage 
methods, and holding the original patent 
on the water-proof waxed package; and 
its success is due to its willingness to put 
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aside its hesitancy and to jump right into 


its job. 

is the great “Who’s Who” of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, entitled, 
“The How Doths of the World,” the bee 
stands at the head of the list, outranking 
the well-known cow and the much adver- 
tised hen, and is honored with the lyrical 
outburst beginning: 


How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour— 


I know how it improves some of them; 
it makes some of the hardiest human be- 
ings hop around on one leg and yell, by 
sticking a short sword in them. And note 
this: According to the latest census re- 
turns there are more bees to-day than at 
any time since Adam was a whiff of 
alluvial soil. The diplodocus and the 
dinosaur are extinct; the mammoth and 
the megatherium are no more; the dodo 
bird and the megalosaurus have passed 
away; but the bee is still doing business 
at the old stand. 


GMALL but virile, the bee is still able to 
make Mr. Homo J. Sapiens utter a star- 
tled cry and skip for the creek, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Sapiens with her skirt 
over her head, Grandma Sapiens, Aunt 
Ella, and the whole Sunday-school picnic. 

There is a reason—the bee is a short- 
sword fighter of the first class. 

When interviewed by our reporter the 
bee made the following statement: 

“Yes, I am practically without com- 
petitors in the honey business. I attribute 
my success to the same methods I use in 
the prize-ring. I believe in the close-up 
system. When I fight I do not use a 
seventy-five-mile gun; I sit down on my 
opponent for a quarter of a second and the 
battle is ended. And when I do business 
in the honey line I wallow.” 

“T beg pardon?” our reporter queried. 
“Did you say ‘wallow’?” 

“Wallow was what I said,” repeated 
the bee. “May I ask you to name the 
most successful food consumer of your 
acquaintance?” 

“Well, Pm a fair to middling feeder 
myself,” said our reporter. 

“I did not ask you to name a mere 
dilettante—an amateur,” said the bee 
scornfully. “Who makes a life work of 
feeding? The pig! Ah! there is a feeder! 
And does the pig approach its sustenance 
with a six-foot pitchfork? No, no! The 
pig, when well and operating normally, 
puts two feet in the trough—puts four 
feet in—climbs in—sits down in it!” 

The bee stroked his mustache and 
smiled. 

“T attribute my own success to having 
taken early to heart the example of the pig,” 
it said. ‘When I need honey or pollen I do 
not go to the foot of a flower and whistle 
up a tube or press a button. I do not 
wait for the janitor to send the honey 
down the dumb-waiter. I climb right into 
the flower. I wallow in it. I get in with 
all six of my feet. I get honey all over 
my face and pollen all over my back. 

ussy and intimate? Yes; but it made 
me what I am.” 

“Thank you,” said our reporter. “This 
will make a corking article. I should 
never have thought of likening you to the 
pig, Mr. Bee.” 

- “Oh!” said the bee, with another good- 
natured smile, “we are not exactly alike. 


MB Nin every field of manufact- 
ich, urin hehe is one produc 
which has climbed the rugged 
heights of competition to the 
plane of leadership ~ by the 
sheer merit of its service and 
the excellence of its quality.. 
In the Pi las ad industry 
the Royal has risen in little 
more than a decade to its 
present high position among 
typewriters 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
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Chief European Office: 75A Queen Victoria St., London, E. C. 
Principal Canadian Office: 36, Notre Dame St., West, Montreal, P. Q. 
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“For 31% years,” writes 
G. C. Morton, a Fuller 
Man at Manchester, N. 
H., “I was conductor on 
anelectric railway, work- 
ing 12 hours a day, 7 
days a week, Sundays 
and holidays, meals at 
all hours, and sleeping 
in car barns at night. 
I received about $11 a 
week. 

“Since the time I left 
school I had always had 
the vision of connecting 
with some organization 
whereby I should receive just reward for my 
individual efforts. I heard of selling Fuller 
Brushes, and so sent for their book, “Out of 
the Rut.” It told of men coming from all 
walks of life, from positions where there was 
no chance for promotion in position or 
earnings, and how, after joining Fuller, 
they had become such high-grade, high- 
salaried salesmen. This decided me, and 
I, too, became a Fuller Man. 


tunities. 


successful career. 


desired. Or, address 


nearest Fuller office (look it up in telephone book). 


From Trolley Conductor to Branch 
Sales Manager in Less Than a Year 


“T shall never forget the first week I worked 
selling Fuller Brushes. My first week 
netted me $43 and it seemed to me that the 
great moment of my life had come. I had 
never before earned so much in a week, and 
had thought I never would earn more than 
that. But, through persistent study and 
becoming more familiar with every phase 
of the business, I was continually increasing 
my income. I was a salesman only eight 
months when I was promoted to manager 
of the first branch office in the state of New 
Hampshire. 


“In four years, through persistent study 
and work, learning the different phases 
of the business, I have increased my in- 
come from $11 per week as a conductor 
to earnings last year of $4,500 as a Fuller 
Man. 


“The opportunities which a man has with 
the Fuller Organization are unlimited. The 
product is right, the company is right, and 
the only thing a man requires is just ordi- 
nary determination.” 


The Same Opportunity is Yours! 


Fuller can use more ambitious men right now—men who can make good selling Fuller 
Brushes, and then be promoted to higher positions, for there will be many such oppor- 
No Fuller Man can succeed too fast to suit us. 


Write for booklet, “Out of the Rut,” the same book which started Mr. Morton on his 
Don’t wait to receive this book, but get in immediate touch with the 


Evening appointments made, if 


Sales Promotion Department 


The Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Branches in Over 200 Cities 
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Christmas Cash Galore 


Mr. Stanley Gregory of New York is one of the many live- 
wire Crowell Staff members who have already started to 
gather in Crowell Christmas Gift subscriptions, thereby 
rolling up a nest egg of Christmas Cash in Commissions 


and Bonus money. 


There are lots of people right in your neighborhood who 
would welcome the chance to save money on their Christmas 
Gifts, and you, of course, would welcome the chance to earn 
some worthwhile cash by telling these folks of the special 
Christmas offers on The American Magazine, Woman's Home 


Companion, Collier's, The Mentor, and Farm and Fireside. 


MR. STANLEY GREGORY 


You Can Easily Earn $20.00 or $25.00 Before Xmas 


as our special representative. You get IMMEDIATE CASH PROFITS on every order, and no financial 


outlay whatsoever is required. 


Clip this Coupon TO-DAY and Get Full Particulars 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 25A 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 416 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
I would like some IMMEDIATE CASH PROFITS as your special representative. Please send me, without 


obligation, full particulars regarding your offer. 


The bee, roughly speaking, gathers a dif- 
ferent sort of honey than sà the pig. 
And we differ in another way—I seek 
material for my packing and preserving 
business, while the pig is more interested 
in a supply for immediate personal con- 
sumption. The packing and preserving 
business, in so far as it concerns the pig, 
takes place when the pig is, so to speak, 
inert, non est, and not in a condition to 
take much interest in anything.” 

The bee then vaccinated our reporter 
on the left wrist and the interview was over. 

The giraffe is a beautiful creature and 
it has an artistic neck that looks like a 
puy leather periscope with emotional 

lack spots on it; but when it comes to 
efficient feeding the short-necked pig wins. 
The pig gets right down to its job and is 
busy at it before the giraffe has finished 
checking up the joints of its pipe line and 
is satished that its food has a clear right 
of way from its mouth to its interior. The 
Iowa hog-raiser knows what he is about: 
he does not turn his pigs loose and stock 
up with giraffes. The giraffe might make 
a big hit with the manager of a guillotine, 
but it is built too much like a telescope for 
practical purposes. 


[x MY youth I used to know a successful 
sausage maker. I loved to stand abaft 
the tub of casings and ferninst the box of 
sausage meat and watch him. He did not, 
to any noticeable extent, stand afar off 
and tickle the constituents of his product 
with a fifteen-foot pole. In half an hour 
after he had tied on a clean white apron 
no man could have told which was sausage 
meat and which was sausage maker. But 
he knew the sausage business from the 
game up and loved it. Unfortunately he 
ied. 

I seem to remember that he died of a 
broken heart because one of his sons said 
he would rather handle violets than sau- 
sages, but if he had not died he would 
have been a sausage king—or at least a 
Sausage Prince of Wales—by this time, 
with a ten-thousand-dollar limousine to 
carry him home to a whole hothouseful of 
violets. He had the foundation for a great 
success: he began life by rolling up his 
sleeves and getting into his business up to 
the elbows. 

You don’t have to tell anyone that 
John D. Rockefeller knows how petroleum 
smells. I’ll bet ten rubles, genuine Russian 
reef that he also knows how it tastes. 
And I'll wager that Charles Schwab can 
tell you, better than any beauty doctor, 
which is the best soap to take black grease 
off a chapped hand. Many a railway 
president in his marble bathioor looks 
around for a wad of cotton waste before 
he remembers the hand-embroidered 
towel. 

Here is another axiom: The closer a man 
gets to his work in the beginning the 
further it will carry him in the end. And 
Oliver Wendell Holmes did not invent 
that one. Maybe Jonah did. The records 
do not state what business Jonah went 
into in his latter days but it should have 
been something in the whale oil line. 

Jonah knew whales, inside and out, bet- 
ter than any man of his time. He was the 
only man of his day qualified to draw a 
plan of the interior arrangement of a 
whale from personal observations made 
on the spot while the whale was in opera- 
tion. 


Are You a Short-Sword Man? by ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Someone told me the other day that the 
church is losing its grip on people. I had 
not noticed it much but I suppose there is 
some truth in the rumor or it would not be 
gossiped around. I do seem to remember 
one or two men who have not attended 
church every Sunday in the year lately. 
As a matter of fact, any Sunday mornin 
I can go over to Northern Boulevard an 
see what looks like every automobile in the 
world, all of them full of people—and not 
one going anywhere near a church. Ex- 
ey y accident. 

don’t mean to suggest that every man 
on Long Island goes motoring during 
church hours. No, indeed! Some play 
golf and some clean the chicken coop. 
And still more are snug at home. You 
can’t see them, but they are down there 
somewhere under that haystack of Sun- 
day newspaper. Most of them will di 
out by noon. A few will be suffocated and 
be heard of no more. 

But that is not what my friend meant. 
He meant that the church was losing some 
of that fine old influence it had when we 
were boys. Possibly that is true, too. Do 
you remember how the old-style parson 
used to come around to the house and lean 
his bulgy umbrella against the door frame, 
and shuck his rubber overshoes and come 
inside and talk for a while? 


THEY were all sorts, those old-time 
ministers, but they all had that custom 
of making home-to-home visits. They 
considered it part of their work—and a 
mighty important part—to get just as 
close to their people as they could. Preach- 
ing from the pulpit was one thing; but it 
was when one of those old-time ministers 
came around to the house and put his 
faded hat in hock for an hour or so, and 
sat face to face with the sinner—we were 
all miserable sinners in those days, but 
most of us did not let it gloom us much— 
that the church strengthened its ties and 
its influence took a fresh grip and stayed 
gripped. 

About the time when the close-up began 
to be prominent in the movies, it began to 
be less prominent in the church. It was 
when the Sunday newspaper began to 
come right into the house and roost on 
Papa’s knee that the minister quit coming 
to sit on the sofa. It may be that most of 
the church people prefer to see a four-inch 
double-column church advertisement in 
the Saturday paper instead of the dom- 
inie’s dusty old chapeau on the hat rack, 
but I doubt it. 

None of this bothers me much. I am 
so good now that if I were any better it 
would be hard for my family to stand me. 
For years the axiom “The good die young” 
worried me. I am still convinced that I 
am good enough to die young, but I am 
now inclined to believe that in my case 
what was meant was not my first but my 
second childhood. It merely occurred to 
me that perhaps the reason the church 
is losing influence—if, indeed, it is losing 
any—is because the pastor is getting to be 
more of a long-lance man. i know that 
life insurance is not losing much infiuence, 
and the life insurance men certainly do 
come around. If I had as many kinds of 
religion as I have varieties of insurance 
meper rent would stagger humanity. 

If Pa, when he wanted to read the Sun- 
day newspaper, had to put on his galoshes 
and his tippet'and his wool mitts and his 
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fur cap with the ear tabs and his overcoat, 
and walk to the library, a very small 
library would hold all the Sunday news- 
paper readers in any town. One reason 
the motion pictures won in a walk was 
because they walked right into our neigh- 
borhood. If Mamie ad to go to Los 
Angeles to see Charlie Chaplin and Mary 
Pickford she would not go often. Not 
over once a week. Not over once in ten 
years. Hardly that often. 

More people read magazines than read 
books. It is not because the magazines 
are better than the books—except the 
magazines I write for—but because the 
postman brings the magazine right into 
the house and you have to go out to get 
a book. 

Not even an educated hen can la 
successful egg from the top of a ten-foot 
pole. The hen’s intentions may be admir- 
able, and it may be an ambitious, honest, 
and economical hen, but by the time the 
egg reaches the ground it is a mighty use- 
less egg. Even the eagle and the swan do 
better egg work when they snuggle down 
on the nest and attend to bineta: 


BOOTH TARKINGTON has written 
a wonderful article for you next 
month. It is called ‘“Teach Me, My 
Dog!” Every human being who has 
the slightest love for animals will be ` 
profoundly moved by this wise and 
sympathetic narrative of the per- 
sonal experiences with dogs of the 
greatest living American novelist. 


Our Business is 
Furniture and Friends 
(Continued from page 55) 


agents in the city to list their houses with 
us, advertise our store as a place for rental 
information, and so get people to come in. 

The execution of this plan meant con- 
siderable expense; a new office, people to 
wait on the callers, and so on. Also it 
meant enlisting the coöperation of the 
real-estate agents, and that was the hard- 
est part. The agents thought we were go- 
ing to compete with them or would want 
to split commissions; they were certain 
there was a trick somewhere. But we 
convinced a hundred of them and the plan 
was put in operation. 

But now we had to get people in the 
habit of coming to us for the information 
we were prepared to supply them. We 
put ads everywhere, in she personal col- 
umns of the newspaper as well as in the 
real-estate columns. These ads invited 
people to look over our lists, to come to 
us for information concerning different 
parts of the city. We offered our services 
in saving their time and energy in running 
about hunting houses. 

They began to come. Our people took 
particular pains to try to send them to 
districts where they would fit in sociall 
as well as financially. Presently the nen 
estate agents began to trust us. Every 
morning they sent in their lists and every 
day we sent them clients. When the 
clients rented unfurnished houses, natu- 


rally they gave us first choice the sale o 
whi Pini, err hae tn eau Shines the 
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rented furnished houses they bought at 
least an odd piece or two, and later, when 
they located permanently, they remem- 
bered us. Now we have over two hundred 
agents who place their daily listings with 
-us. A hundred people a day come into 
the store to the Aui p Hre They 
go out as potential customers. The at- 
tention we have given them as newcomers 
pleases them. We estimate that in the 
course of time ninety per cent of the fami- 
lies thus represented become regular cus- 
tomers. 
. No business gets all the customers it 
might have, because it never knows 
enough about the people it wants to get. 
Some years back, when we thought we 
were supplying a good grade of furniture, 
the highest priced davenport we had in the 
house was priced at about seventy-five 
dollars. At this time we engaged an in- 
terior decorator. One of his first sugges- 
tions was that we could sell a davenport 
for about seven hundred dollars. To us 
the idea seemed fanciful; we hadn’t real- 
ized how many people there were who 
would pay seven hundred dollars for a 
single piece of furniture. But we were 
willing to try out a new idea and we 
bought just one piece. It was, I think, 
priced at six hundred and seventy ive 
dollars; and I had a notion it would re- 
main in the store as a permanent decora- 
tion. But we sold it the first or second 
day! Then we woke up. 

We hadn’t come near the top price peo- 
ple were willing to pay for furniture. Since 
then we have tried to reach it, but some- 
times I think we never shall. We have 
just arranged to handle sculptures and 
certain out-of-door marbles, the prices of 
which range from five to ten thousand dol- 
lars for a single piece. 


Our plans had developed with a satis- 

factory degree of success when the 
World War began. Then, home building 
almost stopped. Furniture buying was 
seriously chrcatened, If people didn’t 
build new homes they weren’t going to buy 
nearly as much furniture. We faced a set- 
back, or thought we did. But we had ac- 
customed ourselves to the policy of trying 
out new ideas, and before long three of our 
head men—the sales: manager, the adver- 
tising manager, and the controller—came 
to us with a new scheme, which seemed to 
us then almost rash. 

“Home building has practically 
stopped,” they argued. “But people are 
prosperous, with money to ad, and they 
will spend it for furniture if we can show 
them where to put the furniture. Let us 
buy the stuff people are tired of, the old 
wedding presents, the things they have had 
given them, the things they bought when 
their standard of taste was lower than 

-© now, and their pocketbooks thinner—the 
stuff they have that is all right but which 
just doesn’t fit in. Let us take this and 
credit it for them against new purchases. 
Then let us advertise and sell it to the 
Mexicans and Japanese on the East Side. 
They, too, are prosperous now and can 
afford to buy this second-hand furniture, 
Rin is better than anything they have 

ad. 

” At this time we were an established 
firm of high standing. We carried ac- 
counts with the wealthiest people in the 
city. How could we go into the second- 
hand furniture business? We consulted 
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in One Thrilling Narrative 
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Every ScotTissue Towel con- 
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Thirsty 
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commercial asset as wel! as a matter of per- 
sonal comfort and hygiene—there will you 
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handy 10c pack of 25 towels. 
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all our head men and the idea met a storm 
of opposition. They were afraid the pres- 
tige of the house would suffer, and we were 
somewhat concerned ourselves; yet there 
remained the fact that we needed custom- 
ers to go on with business. Finally we 
agreed. to try out the plan. We arranged 
to put all the furniture taken in exchange 
in the basement, making a separate store 
of it. 

We did no public advertising, but set 
our neighborhood men to work. They 
began by calling on our older clients. In 
the course of the visit they suggested that 
the lady of the house would be interested 
to see some new dining-room sets we had 
just received. 

“Just drop in and look at them, Mrs. 
Blank,” our representative would urge. 

“But I couldn’t buy one,” protested 
Mrs. Blank. “I don’t like my set, as you 
know; but I’ve got it, and it’s perfectly 
good yet.” 

“But we would allow you a hundred, 
maybe more, on it, if you saw something 
you did like,” our man offered. 

“You would?” 

It was a new idea. Mrs. Blank knew 
that phonographs, sewing machines, and 

ianos were taken in exchange, but she 
Rad no idea that furniture would be. She 
talked it over with her husband that 
night, and, as times were good, Mr. Blank 
usually said that he thought the old set 
was all right, but if Mrs. Blank wanted 
z err one, all right. And Mrs. Blank 

id. 

Women are the ones who live in the 
homes all day and who study them and 
find out what is needed to make them bet- 
ter. A week later the Blanks would be 
having a party with their new dining- 
room table, and in another week the old 
set would be in the main room of a Mexi- 
ican home over in the East Side—admired 
and cherished by people who never had 
had a dining-room set before in their lives. 


THE scheme worked, and we did not 
suffer in prestige. Room after room in 
the basement was made ready for goods 
taken in exchange; and most of it went 
out about as fast as it came in. All through 
the time when home building was at a 
standstill, we increased our business by 
selling, under the slogan “better homes,” 
to people who had plenty of money and 
could afford better homes. 

The exchange plan was conducted in a 
dignified way and people liked it. There 
was no haggling with a second-hand man. 
Our appraiser fixed the prices to be al- 
lowed and we were liberal. We exchanged 
anything, even to one chair. Usually, 
when a woman got rid of a chair she did 
not like she consulted our district man 
about exchanging something else she did 
not like, a table, or a sofa; and pretty soon 
she exchanged that. In 1921, the fourth 
year of the exchange system, the exchanged 
department sold five hundred and two 
thousand dollars of goods. New sales of 
goods replacing those taken in exchange 
amounted to four times that amount. 
One sixth of the entire business of the 
firm went through the exchange depart- 
ment. And we can put no estimate on the 
number of sales started through an ex- 
change deal. 

When our music department was estab- 


lished we considered it rather a side line. 
Rnt the man at the haad of ie had ohn nan 
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arrangements with the drivers of all our 
delivery trucks—we have one hundred and 
seventeen trucks, each with two men— 
and he asked these men to notice whether 
the houses they went into had pianos and 
phonographs, and in what condition they 
were. When they brought in the name of 
a customer who had neither of these in- 
struments, he followed the matter up and 
paid a bonus for every sale made. He sold 
musical instruments to sixty per cent of 
the customers reported to be without 
them. 

I don’t want anyone to think that we 
induce people to buy more than they can 
afford. Our credit department discour- 
ages buying whenever it appears that the 
purchaser really cannot afford to buy. To 
my mind that is a fundamental principle of 
sound business. A few weeks ago a young 
man came to us and said that he wanted a 
set of china. The one that suited him was 

riced at one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
ars. He wanted credit. When our credit 
head talked with him it developed that 
the young chap was making twenty-three 
dollars a week and was already paying 
instalments on a phonograph and some 
other articles. We figured it up for him 
and found that if he kept up his rent and 
all his payments, including those for the 
new china, he and his wife would have just 
two dollars a week left for food! 

When the young fellow saw the figures 
he thanked us. “My wife wanted it,” he 
said, “and I just didn’t figure out how it 
was to be paid for.” 


[E IS not only the twenty-three-dollar-a- 
week men who cannot afford things. For 
six weeks this year we have been trying to 
help a millionaire arrange his finances so 
that it will be safe for us to extend him 
credit. This man actually has a million; 
but he uses it as if it were two. Heis as 
poor a risk as the other man, unless we 
can suggest to him ways of managing his 
affairs so that we can extend credit to 
him. 

It isn’t the amount of money a man has 
that makes him a good risk, but his hab- 
its. The man who sticks to one job is a 
better risk than theone who changes often, 
even if the man who changes is making a 
few dollars more. The first man is a con- 
servative and likely to save. The second 
is not as likely, although he may be just as 
able a man. The man who is paying for a 
house is a better risk than the one who 
rents one. He is more likely to stay put; 
and moves eat up money. 

How much ought a man to spend on 
furniture? Our credit man says that it is 
an individual problem entirely. Some 
people spend twice as much on their table 
as others do. Some willingly eat beans to 
own a davenport, and a davenport table; 
others will not. Generally speaking, 
young folks—or older ones who want to 
furnish a new house—ought to be able to 
pay down one fourth the amount of their 
total expenditure for furnishings and to 
pay the rest off in twelve months. If 
their plans do not provide for that they 
are running a chance of exceeding their 
buying ability. Nowadays many young 
people begin with a definite idea as to 
what their home furnishings should be 
like; they buy as little as possible the first 
year, but what they do get is good. Then 
they fill in the blank places as they go 
along. = 
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Clasmic Packs 


keep you as young as your children, because they make you look as young. 
Only a few minutes are required to cover the face with Boncilla Beautifier 
(clasmic pack). As it dries, you can feel its invigorating action going right 
down to the source of complexion troubles. You can feel it opening up the 
pores, drawing out blackheads and impurities, stimulating the circulation, 


building up tissues, smoothing out lines. 


Boncilla is guaranteed to do these definite things for the face or your money will be refunded: 


1. Clears the skin and gives it color. 
2. Removes pimples and blackheads, eliminating excess oiliness. 


3. Lifts out the lines. 
4. Closes enlarged pores. 


5. Rebuilds drooping facial tissues and muscles. 
6. Makes the skin soft and velvety. 


When you remove Boncilla Beautifier, you will see instantly that it has done all these thing 
for you: you will know that nothing else can accomplish euch perfect beauty for you. a 


Boncilla Pack 0’ Beauty 
Only 50c 


The Pack O’ Beauty contains enough Boncilla 
Beautifier, Boncilla Cold Cream, Boncilla 
Vanishing Cream and Boncilla Face Powder 
for three complete facial packs. You can 
secure it from your dealer, or send coupon, 
with 50c, and we will mail it to you postpaid. 


Boncilla toilet waters and perfumes, Locelle 
or Royal Bouquet, or Boncilla powder com- 
pacts in the attractive dull gold cases, make 
acceptable Christmas Gifts. Most depart- 
ment stores and drug stores can show you the 
Boncilla holiday line; or we will mail you our 
price list upon request. 


Boncilla No. 37 Set 
A Distinctive Holiday Gift 


The No. 37 set contains a large tube of Boncilla 
Beautifier, regular sized jars of Boncilla Cold 
Cream and BoncillaVanishing Cream, large box 
of Boncilla Face Powder and a cake of Beauty 
Soap. An unusual gift and one that will be wel- 
comed by men as well as women; priced at $3.25. 
I BONCILLA LABORATORIES 
443 E. South St., Indianapolis, Indiana 


T enclose 50c. Please eend Boncilla Pack 
O’ Beauty to 
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o0, INTO BUSINES 


© ILCYER | RAGSDALE 


KIMBALL 


“Quality made the name—the name insures the quality” 


IFTS chosen with distinc- 

tion are certain to register 
appreciation. The KIMBALL 
Grand Piano assures a lifetime of 
pleasure and satisfaction; the 
Player Piano offers to all the gift 
of playing; theReproducing Piano 
repeats the artist’s performance; 
the Phonograph plays all records; 
the ever-popular Upright Piano 
isalwaysatreasure—each of these 
instruments possesses points of 


marked superiority and is worthy 
to bear the KIMBALL name. 


Descriptive catalogs, also the nearest 
dealer’s address, sent to you on request 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


(Established 1857) 
Factory and Executive Offices: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO., Dept. KA 

306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please mail catalog and information on instru- 
ment marked X: 
DO KIMBALL Grand Pianos O KIMBALL Phonographs 
O KIMBALL Upright Pianos O KIMBALL Player Pianos 


for Yourself 


Establish and oper- 

ate a ‘‘New System 

n your commu! pity. We furnish every- 
Either men or women. 

Free, Write for it today. Don’t put it oi 

Drawer 35 EAST RANGE, N. J. 


KIMBALL 


Grand Pianos 
Upright Pianos 
Player Pianos 
Reproducing Pianos 
Phonographs 
Pipe Organs 
Music Rolls 


Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


an 22nd and Feb. 3rd, 1923; 120 days $1000 up; 
days $600 up. Programs ready. 
r NE ©. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


Free Proof 
That -You 
Can Hear! 


The wonderful, improved 
Acousticon has now en- 


NETTS 


aos a 


Give it for Christmas 
LWAYS in good taste—of exquisite 
appearance—perfectin operation 
—madein solid gold, gold-filled, ster- 
ling silver, silver-filled, long and short 
—all absolutely guaranteed. 


$1.00 to $50.00 
Gold-fil led—Engine-turned + $5.00 
r Plain - + « 3,00 
Silver -filled—Chased - + 1.75 
os Plain -e + e 1,50 
Send remittance direct if your dealer cannot 
supply you. Beautifully illustrated booklet 
showing many styles on request. 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO. 
210 Fifth Ave. New York 
Makers of the Celebrated VENUS Pencils 


wow res: 


~~ a aE?» 


abled nearly 500,000 deaf 

eople to hear. We are sure it will do the same 
or you; are so absolutely certain of it that we 
are eager to send you the 


1923 ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 


There is nothing you will have to do but ask 


for your free trial. No money to pay, no red 
tape, no reserv: ation to this offer. Our confidence 
in the promt Acousticon is so complete that 
we will gladly take all the risk in proving, 
beyond any doubt, that the 


Joyof Hearing Can Be YoursAgain! 


The new Acousticon. has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, 
so no matter what you have ever tried, just 
ask for a free trial of the New Acousticon. 
You'll get it promptly, and if it doesn’t make 
you hear, return it and you will owe us noth- 
ing—not one cent. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1333 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42d St., N. Y. City 


That is where the furniture business of 
to-day differs from what it was when I be- 
gan. Then the main question was to get 
furniture. Nobody, except possibly the 
very rich, had any scheme for attractive 
home furnishing. Nobody cared much 
what beds looked like, for they were 
places to sleep. Twin beds were hardly 
known. Huge double beds were by far 
the most common. Now, women every- 
where, even those with comparatively lit- 
tle money to spend, know a good deal 
about home furnishing, and they are eager 
to learn more. 

We have free lectures at the store on 
interior decoration; and sometimes our 
audiences have been so large that we have 
had to hire a theatre. The younger 
women learn home-furnishing schemes at 
school and some of our decorators talk at 
the schools. Men are way behind at this 
sort of thing; but now even they are de- 
manding something more than mere util- 
ity from furniture. 

Our experience shows that the man gen- 
erally leaves questions of home furnishing 
to his wife. the man will come with his 
wife the first time, just to look us over and 
make sure we are the kind of people he 
wants to deal with. Then he goes, leaving 
his wife to make the purchases. Young 
couples starting a home usually come to- 
gether, sometimes old couples do, too, 
especially if the man has retired and has 
nothing to do. Men come alone only 
when their wives are ill or when they want 
to buy a present. We have several de- 
partments given over almost wholly to 
men, departments which have doctors’ 
and dentists’ equipment and office sup- 
pies but despite these the bulk of our 

usiness is with women. 


'TO-DAY a woman came into my office 
the door, as I said, is always open— 
and said she wanted to talk with me. One 
year ago she bought a carpet from the 
firm. “The carpet was not wearing well; it 
had what we ın the trade call “sprouts.” 
She wanted us to take it back; but by no 
rule of fairness was her request just. The 
carpet was not an expensive one. We 
could collect nothing from the factory. If 
she returned it we stood the entire loss. 
But this woman felt that she had been 
imposed upon, that our goods were not 
reliable goods. So I took the carpet back 
—not because it was fair or right, but be- 
cause the harm this woman could do us 
might cost us far more than the price of 
the carpet. 

If we had many customers like this 
woman we would be bankrupt; but the 
cranks who insist upon making the other 
fellow suffer in every deal are rare. 
Among our customers they do not average 
more than one tenth of one per cent; but 
that means almost one a day. In dealing 
with them we yield the point every time. 
It was Marshall Field, 1 think, who said 
that the “customer is always right.” Cer- 
tainly the customer must always be 
treated as if he were right, if you are going 
to keep him a customer and get the people 
he influences as customers. A crank is 
likely to be talkative and to spread the 
news of his affairs abroad; so the friend- 
mip of a crank is of particular value. Itis 

hard on us, and hard on the right-minded 
customers, but we figure we have to buy 
that friendship and to pay the pa de- 
manded. 
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Getting Started 
Right 


(Continued from page 45) . 


really care. She had hardly got over 
Kathie’s wedding and simply dreaded Bo" 
ing through with the oak and wor 

another. As for Will’s father and mot tis 
they were always boasting of how they 
had eloped themselves when Mr. Horton 
had to borrow the money to pay the min- 
ister. These thoughts went running 
through my head, but they didn’t really 
count. While I was actually sa aying that 
I couldn’t do it, that I wouldn’t do it, I 
knew all the time that I was going to. 

Will stopped the car and kissed me. 
That and the little yellow light winking 
through the trees settled it. 

“All right,” I said. “I will!” 

“Honestly?” 

Will could hardly believe me—but he 
started to turn the car around right off so 
that I wouldn’t change my mind. 

It was snowing hard now and the wind 
blew cold and raw against our faces as we 
raced along the pike, back toward Ver- 
blen. There were more little yellow lights 
twinkling out in the gray twilight. 
scarcely saw them, nor felt the wind. I, 
Dot Aldrich, wason my way to be married. 


T WAS ten minutes of six when we 

slowed upatthecourthouse. It all seems 
like a dream, getting into the wrong office 
and being expected to take a dog license, 
racing along the hall toward the marria 
bureau, the funny little clerk with vide 
whiskers, asking us how old we were, were 
we residents of the state, and so on. 

The man with the whiskers filled out the 
license and handed it to Will. 

“Now where,” Will asked him, “can we 
find the nearest minister?” 

Will was partly solemn and excited, the 
way he was the night he proposed, and 
partly brisk and businesslike the way he is 
when his father is out of town and he’s 
cunning the office. I remember thinking 

vagu uely in the dream that there was goin 

e something awfully comfortable and 
dredhi about Will. There was a jew- 
elry store just across the street from the 
courthouse, where the owner knew Will 
and trusted him for a wedding ring. 

Back in the car again and down the 
Verblen main street to the address the clerk 
had given Will. Doctor Dibling was just 
sitting down to supper when we got there. 
He looked over our license, asked Will if 
our parentsapproved of our being married, 
and then called his wife, a jolly, plump 
lady, and their daughter, for witnesses. 

We stood up beside the mantel, and all 
through the service I kept noticing a 
funny little statue of a shepherd and a 
lamb and thinking that the shepherd 
seemed to be afraid of the lamb. 

“For better, for worse . . . for richer, for 

rer...and forsaking all others .. SO 

g as ye both shall live. . 

A a minute or two, Will had put the 
new ring on my finger and it was over. I 
was a Married Woman. 

Doctor Dibling shook hands with us 
both, and while he was filling out the cer- 
tificate for Will Mrs. Dibling kissed me and 


wined her eves. 


Hake that 
dream come true 


HAT woman lives who has not at some 

time enjoyed the vision of herself a 
bride. For many the dream has been fulfilled. 
Don’t allow a bad complexion to place you 
among the others! 


Your beauty of feature, becoming dress, 
graceful bearing, keen wit, can be completely 
overshadowed by a blotchy or otherwise un- 
attractive skin. But there is no excuse for 
submission to such a condition, when to cor- 
rect it is so easy. 


Usually all that nature requires to make 
a clear pleasing complexion is right living— 
and—proper, regular cleansing of the skin. It 
is this knowledge that has made Resinol Soap 
a favorite in thousands of homes where it is 
now in daily use. 


If you are neglected and humiliated because of a red, 
oily, or otherwise repellent skin, begin today the following 
treatment: R 

Gently work the profuse foamy lather of Resinol Soap well into the pores with 
the finger tips. It rinses easily and completely with a little clear warm 
water. A dash of cold water to close the pores completes the treatment. Now 
see how velvety your skin looks and feels—how invigorated it is—and what a 
delicate glow it has. These are only the first happy effects of this delightful 
toilet soap. 


At all drug and toilet goods counters. May we send you a free trial? 
Write now. Dept. 5-A, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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Black Pin Seal. Solid gold 
mountings; 14K gold plated 
hooks; 3 sizes. $2.00 to 
89.25. 


- Spectal Keytainer wtth 


Auto License 


Rich leather and fine gold— 
a practical gift of rare beauty 


Be says, “Good Taste!” Utility says, “Thoughtfulness.” De Luxe 
Keytainers say both. That’s everything a gift can say. 

Buxton Keytainers keep keys flat, orderly, and easy to find. They 
prevent key-worn pockets and key-torn hand bags. Patented Buxton 
revolving humped key-hooks prevent loss of keys and let them turneasily. 

The new De Luxe Keytainers are fashioned by master craftsmen from the 
finest leathers and mounted with 14K gold plated hooks. All but a few are 
also trimmed with solid gold and packed in satin lined gift boxes. They range 
in price from $1.50 to $11.00. 

Keytainers with polished nickel hooks 30c to $4.00. 

The finest shops everywhere will gladly show you Buxton Keytainers—the 
“thoughtful gift;” write us if your dealer hasn’t them. Dealers write for 
data and terms. 


BUXTON, INC., Dept. M, Springfield, Mass., Jn New York, The Marbridge Bldg. 
In Canada: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., Winnipeg; Julian Sale Leather Goods Company, Toronto 


BUXTON KEYTAINER 


+ PAT. OFF. 


The original patented Key-Kase 


The Original and Only Genuine 


To keep your trousers always hanging cor- 
rectly—wear President Suspenders. 

To keep your vest always overlapping your 
trousers waistband — wear President Sus- 
penders. 

To keep fat from forming over*your ab- 
dominal muscles, avoid tight clothing—wear 
President Suspenders. 


To keep your body fit and yonr waist 


muscles performing their proper functions— 
wear President Suspenders. 

For freedom of muscular action, ease and 
comfort—wear President Suspenders. 


Every Pair Guaranteed 


Be sure the name President is on the buckle. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
direct to us. 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
DEPT. A SHIRLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 


“T never get over cr ing when people 
get married,” she said. Then she kissed me 
again. “You’ve got a nice boy there,” she 
said. “And don’t you care what comes 
along. Just keep things all right between 
the two of you, and you'll manage.” 

Main Street was almost deserted when 
we came out. Everybody in Verblen was 
eating supper. All down the street yel- 
low homelights shone out across the snow. 
The corner street lamp made the white 
snow look like diamonds. Just at the 
corner, Will stopped and looked at me in 
the brightness. He just looked for several 
moments, as though he had never seen me 
before. Then hespoke in a solemn, husky 
voice. 

“Gosh, Doll!” he said. 

There was no organ music, no white 
filmy veil, no moonlight, no smell of nar- 
cissus, nothing that I had always thought 
of as romantic. It was not a compliment 
that would sound romantic to anybody 
else, either. But somehow, everything 
was romantic. Never as long as I live 
shall I forget the street lamp shining on 
the white snow, Will’s eyes, the queer, 
husky sound of his voice. 

“It’s after seven,” I said faintly. “PI 
call Mother, so she won’t worry.” 

We stopped at the drug store and I 
called Montrose. There was a long buzz- 
ing wait, and in the stuffy little booth I 
had my first chance to think of what I had 
done: 

I had paid no attention to all the advice 
I had had, except, you might almost say, 
Mother’s. Will hadn’t paid any attention 
to his advice, though, any more than I 
hadtomine. And we didn’t care! Letall the 
world advise, nobody else had ever felt the 
way that we were feeling. I might be start- 
ing wrong, I didn’t care—I was starting! 

The mad drive along the pike, the mar- 
riage clerk with the whiskers, the statue 
of the shepherd and the lamb—“‘I, Wil- 
liam, take thee, Dorothy” (the yellow 
lights over the snow), “for richer, for 
poorer” (Mrs. Dibling drying her eyes)— 
whatever came, I had Will 

There was a click and a “Hello” at the 
other end of the wire. 

“Mother,” I said, trying to keep the 
thrilled, proud tremble out of my voice, 
“this is Mrs. William Horton!” 


The Story of a Great 
Vaudeville Manager 


(Continued from page 47) 


him on the platform where all the other 
freaks sat, Albee would say, “Jo, have you 
had your dinner?” And Jo would an- 
swer, “‘Bow-wow-wow,” or extract from 
himself hoarse sounds to that effect. 

At one end of the room were some 
planks supported by a couple of dry- 
goods boxes. On this stage a variety show 
was attempted; and in that little show 
was the germ of the business that now 
spends a million a week in salaries alone. 

Presently a room above was rented and 
a stairway constructed to lead to it di- 
rectly from the street, while the ground- 
floor space was enlarged and a regular 
stage erected. Patrons, upon entering, 
climbed to the upper room and there were 
entertained hv the freake the “erill Nfa” 
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curiosities, the cages of small animals, and 
the lecturer, until it was time to give an- 
other variety show in the auditorium be- 
low. 

After a time, when business began to 
fall off in his dime museum, Keith batted 
out an idea that had been bothering him 
for a couple of years. He believed that if 
variety shows were continued without in- 
termission through the day and evening, 
patrons would be assured of finding enter- 
tainment immediately, whenever they had 
any time to spare, and thus many more 
would be attracted. He gave the first 
“continuous performance” in his museum 
on July 6th, 1885—from 10:30 A. M. to 
10:30 P. M. This boosted business for a 
while; but in the fall of 1885 again came a 
drop. And then it was that Albee showed 
his first initiative along the lines of his 
boyish day-dreams. 

“The trouble is,” he told his boss, “that 
we are running the kind of a show where 
people, especially women, feel sort of 
sheepish to be seen. Weve got to do 
something to raise the tone of the place.” 

At one of the principal Boston theatres, 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic opera, “The 
Mikado,” was having a great run. First, 
Albee cleaned up and decorated the mu- 
seum. Then he organized a company to 
give performances of “The Mikado” last- 
ing an hour. It was such a success that 
there followed a whole season of “tabloid” 
opera, the best that could be given for 
twenty cents. 

In August, 1886, Keith leased a regular 
theatre, the Bijou, almost next door to his 
museum. For a year he gave popular- 
priced “legitimate” drama there; then, 
falling back on that early idea of his, he 
turned the place into a variety house giv- 
ing continuous performances, and boldly 
advertised the new departure. 


N THIS country, the first variety shows 
were given in “free and easy” beer halls. 
At the best, the pièce de résistance was a 
boxing bout; at the worst it was an exhibi- 
tion of undisguised lewdness. The audi-. 
ences were composed mainly of gilded 
youths and all grades of “sporting gentle- 
men,” with a plentiful sprinkling of con- 
fidence men and pickpockets. Even after 
the regular variety theatre (more or less 
divorced from the booze business) became 
established, and women—of a sort—be- 
gan to attend, the burly “bouncer” re- 
mained indispensable to the preservation 
of order. And if you are nigh unto or over 
fifty, you doubtless will recall that as late 
as the early 9o’s it hardly was considered 
respectable to attend a variety show of 
ae kind. 
hile still running his little museum, 
Keith tried to get the best talent there 
was. With the opening of his regular va- 
riety theatre in 1887, he conceived the 
idea that a place of this kind could be 
made a regular family affair. So he be- 
an to preach to performers, and to en- 
orce on them, so far as he was able, his 
doctrine: 

“Clean up your acts! Make them in all 
respects fit for decent women, and you 
will draw larger audiences and make more 
money.” 

To-day nobody turns a hair when the 
President of the United States, accom- 
panied by the First Lady of the Land, 
seeks recreation at a vaudeville house in 
Washington. And now let us see wherein 
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Which One? 


Not one of these jobs is beyond your 
reach— Which one do you want? 


The kind of a fellow who gets ahead today—and 
holds one of these high positions is the fellow 
with training. Nowadays employers can find 
men yn maumng very emily, perau eae se 
are graduating them pretty fast—so the fellow = 
who had to leave school early is handicapped WSS 
unless he gets training during his idle hours. 
Today you can get it in your home town, every man can, 
regardless of how much time he spent in school. And you 
can make every hour of your practical experience pay big 


dividends as well. American School training was made for 
YOU and has brought success to thousands, 


Big Raise in Salary 


It is easy to get, if you go about it in the right way. You 
have often heard of others who doubled and trebled their 
salaries in a year’s time. You wondered how they did it. 
Was it a pull? Don’t you think it. When a man is hired 
he gets paid for exactly what he does, there is no sentiment 
in business. It’s preparing for the future and knowing what 
to do at the right time that doubles and trebles salaries. 


Why Don’t You Try It? = 
Why don’t you see what an American School course will 
do for you? Our experience in helping thousands of others 
will surely help you get to the top. If you really want to 
get ahead, get busy and— 


Mail This Coupon Today 


Send us your name and address on the coupon. Just write \ SSG 


underneath, in the coupon what job you want to hold. 
We'll tell you how you can get just the training you need 
right in your own home. 


You'll be under no obligation—and the information you 
will get will do you a great deal of good. Let us help you. 
We are at your service—and all you need to do is to send 
this coupon with your name and address. Do it now— 
for your own sake and the man you want to be. 


American School aol. Chicago,U.S.A. 


Dept. G-91 


I want this job—tell me how to get it. 


Big Money 


for Youin RADIO 


—the weight of the hands swing the a, 
New uncrowded field the Auto Swing on S A tae most fua they have ever bad 
of work. Thousands of trained men needed now TEN DAY Jf A _ for one dollar, send it back and we 
for land and sea work. Travel the world over if you “4 


3 Z will refund you your dollar, You are 
“ty a judge! Remember this is posi 
LIMITED TIME SPECIAL 

à INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


ÉJ | Complete as iustrarea / 77 D MONEY 


sate thrilling sport for child- a 
ren, Swings without effort / Z y GUARANTEE 
< S If you and your children do 

not Ánd Auto Swinging to be 


wish or locate at home. Learn by mall in spare 
time. Complete course given by America’s oldest and 
largest government recognized Radio School (estab- 
lished 1914). Qualify for commercial license in few 
months. Four practice Radio instruments loaned 


free teach you at home. Our Employment Bureau A f- Gane Sanday O enar Ol. hotas in ete 
= a x -e 4 e 3 ill o 

helps graduates to positions. Write for Free book, AL. money order and we will immediately send you one Auto 
How to learn Radio at home,” which tells the | AS SQ, Swing with privilege of ro Day Free Trial and Money Back 
story of success for cver 10,000 students and gradu- | Sy Guarantee, As a special inducement during this month 
ates. Be sure to give full name, address and age. CD NY We Pay Postage $! i$ Tor he chan oe 

> 7 i ‘ y s 

National Radio Institute, Dept. 1273 N. W., Washington, D. C. Pre mail the dollar and your name and address today 
Sox 2 As SS AUTO SWING CO., Nappanee, Ind 

ee o a Áno 
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HE INNER SECRET 


The Most Remarkable Book of the Year 


Regular Edition 
Handsome Leatherette 


Binding Sells for 
$1.00 


Special 
Edition 


¢ 


PAPER CONS 


“The Inner Secret” or “That Some- or cool down, this tremendous energy 
thing Within” isaremarkable book which serves no useful purpose. 


explains the inner power each one pos- 
sesses, which, if understood, will give you 
the things you want—health, wealth, 
fame and personal power. It shows 
plainly why one man gets the things which 


make life worth while—motor cars, fine things you want. 


“The Inner Secret’’ explains a simple, 
easily workable rule that will enable you 
to understand this inner power that lies 
within you, and how to use it to get the 


homes, personality and rugged health— It is intensely practical, because it is the 
while others must grub along year after rule which is used by every successful man, 
year with hardly the bare necessities of either consciously or unconsciously. No 
existence. long course of study is needed. Your rapid 


The power that wins success lies latent 
within us all. You know this is true. You 
are conscious that you have just as great 
capabilities for winning things which make 


climb to greater success will date from 
your first reading of ‘‘The Inner Secret.” 
It will awaken your latent forces and give 
you a new viewpoint on life. 


life worth while as many men who have Through the generosity of a wealthy man 
risen far above you. This inner power who read and admired “The Inner Secret” 
is like steam in a boiler.. If understood, we are enabled to print and distribute a 
controlled, and properly used it accom- Special Edition of this remarkable $1.00 


plishes big things. If allowed to leak away Book for 10 cents. 


Don’t delay. Send for a copy NOW. It 


may be the most important step of your life. 


Personal Power Co., 1267 Park Place West, Dept. E, Detroit, Mich. 


Appointments, every State; Gov't Service, Musical Comedies 


Age 18-35. Common Education. Vacations. | 82d Revues, Min- 


Railway Mail Clerk $133 Month Comedies, Dramas, PLAYS Vaudeville Acts 


How to Stage a Play 
Make-up Goods 


* Sick-leave on Pay; Hotel allowance. Prepare | Strel Opening Choruses, Blackface plays. Everything for 
a. for coming Examinations. Write for specimen | Burnt Cork Shows and All Amateur Entertainments. 
questions and information free. Monologs, Dialogs, Speakers. CATALOGUE FREE. 

OLUMBUS INSTITUTE, M 1, COLUMBUS, OHIO | T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 73, CHICAGO 


W L.DOUGLAS 


$5 $6 $7 &§8 SHOES ascwoxex 


are actually demanded year after year by 
more people than any other shoe in the world 


BECAUSE « For style, material and workmanship 

Oe they are unequaled. 

Protection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed 

by the price stamped on every pair. 

Years of satisfactory service have given them confi- 

dence in the shoes and in the protection afforded by the 

W. L. Douglas Trade Mark. 
W L DOUGLAS shoes are put into all of our 110 stores at 
eee M aa i factory cost. We do not make one cent of 
profit until the shoes are sold to you. It is worth dollars for 
you to remember that when you buy shoes at our stores 

YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 
No matter where = live, shoe dealers can supply you with 
’. L. Douglas shoes. They cost no more in 

San Francisco than they do in New England. 


7.00 d $8.00 shoe 
COMPARE ‘with any $10.00 or $12.00 
shoes made, 
If not for sale in your vicinity, send for free catalog. 


TO MERCHANTS: Jf no dealer in your town handles W. L. 
Douglas Shoes, write today for exclusive rights to handle this 
quick selling, quick turn-over line. 


id Ü 
Boys Shoes $4.00 &$4.50 


W. L. Douglas name 
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appears the fine Yankee hand of Albee in 
bringing about this great change. 

Came the day when Keith decided to 
build a new variety theatre in Boston. 
Already Albee had been working over- 
time to master everything pertaining to 
the housing of shows, and so he was 
paaa in sole charge of the construction. 

t is an open secret that the way he seized 
the initiative, and plunged, almost drove 
his chief into nervous prostration. The 
story is that Keith stood it as long as he 
could, and then took passage for Europe. 
He had figured on spending one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars. What 
Albee actually spent was six hundred and 
seventy thousand pre-war 100 per cent 
dollars! When the new theatre was 
opened in 1894, it was said that there were 
only two buildings in the country compar- 
able to it in its palatial appointments— 
the hotels Imperial and Savoy, in New 
York. 

Not without reason was he thought 
plumb crazy. To pay the interest on the 
investment as well as the other expenses, 
the new theatre would regularly have to 
take in sums larger than any theatre of 
mr kind ever had taken in before. 

he exact method in his madness was 
this: What quicker way to win that most 
numerous class composed of solid, respect- 
able people, and especially the women, 
than to build a theatre which would be so 
beautiful that the best people would come 
to look at it, and so be led to see for them- 
selves how clean and wholesome a variety 
show could be? 


p ALL worked out as planned. Theatres 
more or less palatial now fairly bestrew 
the land, especially since the coming of 
the moving-picture houses; but this one 
was the forerunner of them all. At thirty- 
four, Albee had started something. People 
of every kind, including clergymen, 
flocked to the new theatre. Mr. Albee 
still chuckles over the actions of some of 
the society women. They walked through 
the lobbies and foyers, examining the dec- 
orations and saying, “Um, not bad,” .. . 
“Yes, very good.” ... Then, with fear 
and trembling, they poked their noses into 
the auditorium. And they gave little 
startled screams when, as often happened, 
they saw sitting there, at a variety show, 
people whom they knew. 

The theatre had its own power plant in 
the basement, and even the engine-room 
was made a show place. Not only did the 
machinery gleam and glitter, not onl 
were the attendants in spic and span uni- 
forms, but the paneling was of marble and 
the floors were carpeted with velvet. So 
it was easy to get people to saying: “You 
ought to see Keith’s engine-room. Why, 
they handle coal down there with a silver 
shovel!” Good advertising? Oh, boy! 

Prior to this, Albee had opened in Phil- 
adelphia a theatre that set tongues to 
wagging because it stood out like a jewel 
among its surroundings of low groggeries 
and general dilapidation and dirt. On the 
outside he stationed men in shining white 
uniforms—that had been one of his boyish 
dreams—and each man was equipped 
with a bucket of water and a sponge. 
Every time a patron or a passer-by spit on 
the sidewalk, one of the bucket brigadiers 
stooped and wiped it up. Barnumesque 
stunts these, in their reaching out for the 
sensational, and yet in full accord with 
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Mr. Albee’s policy of raising standards. 

“After all,” he now says, “the best way 
to wake people up and to get them to talk- 
ing about you is to give them the real 
thing and the better thing.” 

So he has worked also with his stage 

erformances. Just because the Boston 
ables ee Orchestra had the reputation 
of being the best there was in music, it 
was a sensational thing to engage twenty 
members of that orchestra to give con- 
certs in summer before the afternoon and 
evening vaudeville performances in Bos- 
ton. 

“These men,” says Mr. Albee, “give 
great music greatly performed.” At first, 
only a handful of music fans came early to 
attend these concerts. But steadily the 
audiences grew until they taxed the thea- 
tre’s capacity. 

“This and other experiences of ours 
demonstrate that what people want is en- 
tirely dependent upon what they are fa- 
miliar with; and that, through a process 
of gradually making them familiar with 
the higher forms of art, they can be brought 
to appreciate them, provided they have 
the physical equipment and that the art 
be genuine. The tone-deaf, of course, 
never can appreciate music, nor the color- 
blind, painting. By genuine art I mean 
that which is free from the affected, the 
morbid, and the perverted, that has its 
origin in sincere and good feeling, in love 
and joy and laughter and exuberant 
health. In that word health, in fact, I 
think the whole thing is summed up.” 


THE most recent way in which Mr. Al- 
bee has set about raising standards is in 
connection with the treatment by vaude- 
ville managers of the rank and file of per- 
formers or “artists,” as they are profes- 
sionally called. No one denies that their 
general lack of business ability was fla- 
grantly taken advantage of for years. This 
led to their organizing a few years ago and 
launching a strike. Mr. Albee long had 
been studying the situation, and the strike 
gave him his opportunity for swift and de- 
termined action. First he brought about the 
organization of the National ;Vaudeville 
Artists, Inc. (the N. V. A.). Then, under 
his leadership, was organized the Vaude- 
ville Managers’ Protective Association. 

The Albee program, in brief, was this: 
The time had come for all managers to 
think of the artist’s worries and to help 
him to be prosperous and happy. More 
important still, the artists must have a 
voice in stating the conditions of their 
employment, and there must be set up 
machinery for redressing their grievances. 
Contracts must be drawn as much in the 
interest of the artist as of the manager, 
and every contract must be regarded as 
binding. 

This program was carried out. And it 
is significant that when the actors of the 
“legitimate” stage struck in 1918 not a 
vaudeville performer quit work. Previous 
to this, the vaudeville managers had 
agreed, among other things, that once a 
year they would set aside a day when all 
the money taken in at their theatres 
should go to the N. V. A. Mr. Albee also 
spent six hundred thousand dollars in re- 
building, furnishing, and decorating a club- 
house in New York for the N. V. A. Most 
of the funds came from his own organiza- 
tion. The rest was subscribed by other 
managers. 
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Heroes of a Hundred 
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breaking his hip. It happened in the 
middle of the night. When he didn’t come 
in a man was sent to hunt him, but found 
no trace of him. In the morning, the 
whole crew turned out; and after several 
hours they discovered him on the beach, 
trying to drag himself back to the station. 

“Another time, the beach gave way un- 
der a man and the undertow carried him 
out. By mere chance a big wave finally 
threw him back onto the beach. He 
crawled into the station, half drowned. 
Maybe the sand here is different from 
what it is at other places. It won’t pack 
here; they say it is because the grains are 
round. All I know is that it’s the sand 
that gives us the most trouble.” 

I talked with Captain Wallace Cook, 
who was retired a few years ago after his 
thirty-three years at Peaked Hill Bars 
station. For nineteen years he was in 
charge there. The official rating of the 
man in charge of a station is usually “war- 
rant bo’s’n,” or sometimes “chief bo’s’n’s 
mate.” But I shall follow the common 
custom of calling such a man “Captain.” 

When there is a wreck the captain di- 
rects the work of rescue. If the surf boat 
goes out to bring people off the vessel, the 
station captain takes the steering oar, 
while five of the surfmen—as they are 
called—row the boat. The coast-guard 
station men are chosen because of their 
skill in handling a boat in the surf. That 
is the most vital part of their work. To 
launch a twenty-five-foot boat in the surf 
and to work it out through the towering 
waves of a raging storm is a thing that 
calls for the greatest skill, as well as for 
strength and courage. 


IN THE nineteen years that Cook was 

captain at Peaked Hill Bars he never had 
his boat capsized, never was overboard 
from his boat, never lost a member of his 
crew, or had one seriously injured in the 
performance of duty. Of all the persons 
whose rescue he ai i during that 


: time only two were lost 


No one knew just how that happened. 
Lines had been shot over the vessel and 
the signals were for the life-savers on 
shore to haul in. They themselves could 
not see what happened. They kept haul- 
ing; but the line came in—empty! Some- 
how, the two men who should have been 
on it had disappeared. Probably let go 
their hold, and been carried away by the 
sea. 

Captain Cook was a sailor and the mas- 
ter of a vessel before he joined the coast 
guard. And in steering the surf-boat, he 
used a twenty-one-foot oar of the same 
kind he had used as a whaleman. I have 
sat on the porch of his Provincetown cot- 
tage and listened for hours to his tales of 
experiences at Peaked Hill Bars. His face 
is seamed, his eyes still red-rimmed by the 
excoriating sand. As a friend of his said, 
“He is a warrior of the sea.” 

“What was the worst storm you ever 
saw?” I asked. 

“The November gale!” he said without 
a moment’s hesitation. Now, I had asked 
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other men up there that same question. 
So, this time I did not need to add the 
query, “Which November gale?” I al- 
ready knew that “the November gale” 
means just one storm, the one that oc- 
curred November 27th, 1898, when the 

assenger steamer “Portland,” bound 
Foch Boston to Portland, Maine, was lost 
somewhere off Cape Cod. 

“That was the worse blow I ever saw,” 
said Captain Cook, shaking his head 
reminiscently. “She blew ninety mile an 
hour or more. Nobody knows what hap- 
pened to the ‘Portland,’ nor where she 
sank. The bodies came ashore all the way 
from High Head to Chatham; but the 
wreckage seemed to be carried more up 
this way. She had carried a mixed cargo, 
and there was everything you could think 
of on the beach. 

“When one of my men came in from 
patrol that night, he says: 

“<Cap’n, some cemetery must have 
pasted ashore! The beach is full o’ cof- 

ns!’ 


“QEEMS that the ‘Portland’ carried a 
shipment o’ caskets to some firm down 

in Maine; and there they was, in all sizes, 
from a baby’s coffin up to full-grown ones. 
Everybody in Provincetown was over 
there, combin’ the beach the next few 
days. One woman came back with a ba- 
by’s coffin in her arms! I don’t know 
whether she ever had any use for it or not. 
“Women are queer, anyhow. But when 

it comes to taking a person off a wreck— 
give me a woman every time! I’ve res- 
cued quite a few of ’em; and they never 
gave me a mite of trouble. I took five 
men and one woman—the steward’s wife 
—off the ‘Jennie C. May’ some years ago. 
When she got into the boat, she asked if 
we thought we could get ashore. Then 
she sat down in the bottom of the boat 
like she was told to do, and didn’t speak 
nor pote till we helped her out onto the 

ach. 

“But the men! Talk about a woman 
bein’ nervous!” There ain’t anybody so 
nervous as most men you take off a wreck. 
They won’t set still in the boat; and they 
keep wantin’ to know if we think we can 

et ‘em ashore. I said to one o’ the men 
rom the ‘Jennie C. May’ that they’d 
ought to have acted as well as the woman 


did. 

“‘Auh!’ he said. ‘She’s so scared she 
couldn’t speak!’ 

“I tell my wife,” he said, with a sly 
chuckle, “that it’s the only time I ever 
knew a woman to keep from talkin’. But, 
anyhow, I’ll give ’em credit for actin’ bet- 
ter than men do when they’re bein’ res- 
cued in a storm. The steward gave me a 
gold medal for savin’ him and his wife 
that time. We got ’em off just in time, 
too. We reached shore and looked back 
to the vessel—there wasn’t anything to 
be seen but white foam. She’d broken to 
pieces. 

“That was on the inner bar, six hundred 
yards off shore. It ain’t often a vessel 
stays on the outer bar. She may strike 
there; but the sea usually drives her over 
it. Then she runs her keel into the sand 
of the inner bar. That holds her keel fast; 
but the waves beat against her and break 
her hull off the keel—and she goes to 
pieces. 

“We used to have a horse at the station 
when I was there that knew just as well 
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wreck. Her name was Daisy and she used 
to haul the cart with the boat and the a 
paratus down to wherever we needed it. 
Ordinarily she was as quick as could be 
when we'd put her into the shafts. But 
when there was a wreck she was so crazy 
to get to it that it took four men to hitch 
her up. After she’d pulled the cart to the 
beach, we’d unhitch her, throw the lines 
over her back, an’ turn her loose. When 
we got back to the station she’d be in her 
shed—perhaps standin’ in the door, look- 
in’ for us, as much as to welcome us back 
an’ to ask us how things had been goin’ 
with us. I could drive that horse right off 
the top of a steep hill. I did it once with 
a man that had said she didn’t look intel- 
ligent. 

“Where you goin’? he shouted. ‘Do 
you want to kill us? Let me out!’ 

“Too late! I said. ‘We're too nigh the 
edge.’ 

“When Daisy went over onto the steep 
slope, she just sat down and slid to the 
bottom, with the cart after her. Then she 
stood up and started on. 

“Ts that horse intelligent, or ain’t she?” 
I says to the man. 

“She’s more intelligent than you are!’ 
he says.” 

Captain Cook chuckled with delight 
over the recollection. I was told, too, of a 
cat that was once the pet at the Wood End 
station. “Tom used often to go out with 
the men on patrol; or if he did not start 
with them he would meet them half a 
mile or so up the beach, as if to show them 
the way back. Silvey had an Eskimo dog 
once that went with him on patrol—if the 
weather wasn’t too bad for the Eskimo 
dog! But these are rare cases. The coast 
guard men are men who walk alone. 


“T)O YOU ever have so bad a storm 
that the patrol cannot go out?” 

I asked this question of every man with 
whom I talked, and I got the same reply 
from every one. 

“There has never been a time when a 
man has refused to go, or has failed to fin- 
ish his patrol; unless, of course, he found a 
wreck and could stay there after summon- 
ing help from his partners, either by 
honing from the half-way house, or by 
setting off signals that were returned by 
the men at the station, so that he would 
know help was coming. 

“But that is true, not only of Peaked 
Hill Bars,” they said, “but of all the sta- 
tions. The only cases when a patrol has 
not been made every single time and for 
its entire length are when crews are work- 
ing at a wreck, when a man becomes in- 
jured while on his patrol, or—as some- 
times happens at a station like Monomoy 
Point—when the sea cuts through a low, 
narrow strip of land, making a channel of 
raging water too deep to be crossed.” 

‘In a case like that,” said Captain 
Cook, “a man would have to turn back. 
But it couldn’t happen at Peaked Hill 
Bars. In more than forty years that I’ve 
known that station there has never been 
a man that refused to make his patrol, 
even when there was a blizzard and it was 
cold enough to freeze the hair off a dog. 

“Sometimes I’ve seen the young fellows, 
their first season, look as if they’d like to 
have somebody invite ’em to stay home. 
But if any of ’em said anything one o’ the 
old men would say, ‘Pll make the patrol 
for you.’ = 
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Americans, lovers of the outdoors, need apply. 


Write, giving full information, to The Davey 
Tree Expert Co., Inc., 400 Elm St., Kent, Ohio. 
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FOLDING 
TEA-WAGON 


Charming for 
the Home 


All steel, Rubber tired. 
Folds compactly, easily 
stored. Saves steps serv- 
ing meals or refreshments. 
Beautifully finished 
to match any furniture. 
Ideal gift. Write for cir- 
cular. 


Fulton Company 
Dept. 81 
Bay City, Mich. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home 
innfds of two rae. hosts all R: pirements for entrance to college 
leading professions. irty-six ot ic 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Bend for fe RODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-91-A, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 


CHICAGO 


Here’s the Gift that 


Pleases Most 
and Costs But Little 


If yon want to bring a heap of 
pleasure to your friends give 
them this big box of fun. 
Enjoyed by all ages 8 to 80. 

, The most baffling and myste- 

p rious puzzle ever invented. Folks 
often try for hours and think it can’t be 
done but already 30 solutions have been found. 


puz3le-Pegġ 


is the greatest solitaire 
game ever invented. The 
ideal gift for shut-ins or 
lonely. Biggest seller in 
years. Onsale wherever good 
games are sold. If you have 
trouble in getting your set send 50 cents . 
and we will mail you a set postpaid 
together with booklet of 30 problems, 


Lubbers & Bell, 723 Second Ave., Clinton, Iowa 
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“Well,” he laughed, “you can imagine 
how that would make a young fellow feel 
if he had any guts in him! You couldn’t 
have held him back, if you’d tried. Any- 
way, a man wouldn’t hang back. He’d 
know he’d be called a coward and a quitter 
from one end o’ the Cape to the other. 
But that ain’t what really makes you go, 
even when the devils are loose outside. 
You go because that’s the time when you 
may be needed the most. 

“Wrecks don’t pick out the nice sum- 
mer evenings to come ashore. They come 
when they’re driven by those same devils 
of storm an’ wind.” 

“Well,” I said, “take it on a calm moon- 
light night in summer. What’s the use of 
patroling then?” 

“Why,” said the captain. “There you 
are again. A vessel can spring a leak ina 
summer night, can’t she?... Yes—and 
she does sometimes. An’ can’t her steer- 
ing gear get out of order, or her engine 
break down then, same as another time? 
An’ if nobody’s watchin’ out, can’t she 
drift in an’ go on the bar then, even if ’tis 
a nice moonlight night? 

“No; you’ve got to keep watch every 
hour of every twenty-four. Durin’ the 
day there’s a man in the tower all the 
time. If the weather is thick, the men go 
out on the beach, even if ’tis daylight.” 


HEN Captain Cook was talking 

about “the young fellows,” I asked 
him which were the better men, the young 
ones or the old ones. 

“The older ones,” he said. “They’ve 
got more judgment and they’ve got more 
grit. You don’t have to tell them what to 
do. They know. They don’t think of 
themselves, either. A young fellow is 
more likely to hesitate about riskin’ his 
life than an old one is. Mebbe it’s be- 
cause he’s got more of a life to risk. You 
can’t really blame ’em. But when it’s 
your life, or the lives of men at the mercy 
of the sea—which ain’t got any mercy, 
anyhow—there ain’t but one choice. 

“The worst time is when you can’t! For 
instance, if a vessel does happen to be 
wrecked on the outer bar in a terrible 
storm you can’t reach her. A line can’t 
be shot that far; and no boat would live in 
the raging water you’d have to cross. 
There’s been some wrecks off this coast 
that couldn’t be reached. But, thank 
God, they don’t come often!” 

Last February, in a terrible nor’easter, 
a big British steamer, the “Thistlemoor,” 
struck on the bar at Peaked Hill. The 
mercury was close to zero and the wind 
blowing a gale, when the vessel struck 
about a mile and a half above the station. 
The crew from Peaked Hill immediately 
got out the boat and the apparatus and 
hauled it up to the scene. They were 
joined there by the crew from Race 

oint, two miles beyond. For in one of 
the bad storms it takes ten or a dozen 
men to launch the surf-boat. So the men 
from one station go to the assistance of 
those at the next one. 

When the “Thistlemoor”’ stranded, 
however, they did not use the surf-boat, 
but the pea chat buoy. She was a big ves- 
sel and was only a few hundred yards off 
the beach. So a line was shot over her 
and the men aboard fastened it to one of 
her'masts. Twelve men were taken off. 

“It happened just before midnight,” 
Silvey told me. ‘And we worked the rest 
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. for this 
Beautiful 


Queen Anne Dresser 


Choice of Mahogany or Walnut. Full length 
mirror. Other pieces of suite to match. This 
Dresser and 1200 other attractive Furnishings 
all offered on easy-monthly payments. Ask 
today for our latest, big, FREE, 104 page Larkin 
Book of Better Homes. A real aids as thou- 
sands of home-lovers testify. Check below offer 
interested in. 


Lower Prices Now On 
Furnishings C] Symphonic Player Pianos 
[C] Symphonic Pianos [_] Symphonola Phonographs 

(Check offer and mail ad Today) 


Let us Quote our money-saving Factory-to-Family prices 
on these Furnishings and famous Musical Instrumente, 


1 to 4 Years’ Time to Pay 


Mail this ad—check off. 
pistl shi Pane gt oter—and give full name and address NOW 


Letthitt Co tac. 
DeskFAM-1222 BUFFALO,N.Y. Peoria & Chicago, IIL. 


40,000 Opportunities in Hotels 


Nation-wide demand for men and 
women—Hotels, Clubs, Tea Rooms, Res- 


I Dook—“Your Big Opportunity.” 

f ay LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 

a laea Room 1412 Washington, D. C. 
have a business- 

profession of your 

income in service 

fees. A Newsystem of foot correction; readily learned by 
anyone at home in a few weeks. y terms for training, 
openings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. 


No capital required or goodsto buy, noagency orsoliciting, 
Address Stephenson Laboratory, 16 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


Meyer Both Company, the largest 
commercial art organization in the 
field, offers you a different and practical training. 
If you like to draw, develop your talent. Study 
this practical course—taught by this widely known 
institution, with twenty-two years’ success—which 
each year produces and sells to advertisers in the 
United States and Canada over ten thousand 

commercial drawings. Who else could give you 

so wide an experience? Commercial art is a 
business necessity—a highly paid, intensely 
interesting profession, equally open to 
men and women. Home study instruc- 


tion. Get facts before you enroll in any 
school. Write for our illustrated book, 


half the UR OF malling—4c in stamps. 
MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCIAL ART 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL. 
NOTE:—To Art and Engra 


ving 
: Secure practical artists 
among our graduates. Write us. 
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Prudential Steel 
Buildings are so 
flexible to conditions that 


thousands have been bought 

by newly incorporated concerns. 
Quickly changed or added to— 
readily liquidated without loss. 


Prudential Steel Buildings 
Little to big —fit any business, 
wherever you need a roof. 
Structural steel framework covered 
with galvanized, copper-bearing 
steel sheets—no painting re- 
quired. Patented leak-proof, 
dust-proof construction—ab- 
solutely weathertight. « 
Your unskilled labor NA 


Large, can quickly erect these 

heni pre-fabricated build- a ft 

buildings ings in the winter z 

fabricated months —no need to J} 

“quickly from wait until spring. wa 

materialin À owt oon sr tn DI 
‘660 Farmers’ Bank Building 
PITTSB Co cee DA, 


THEAELITTLE SHOE 


—has this message for you— 
slenderized ankles and pretty 
feet two. 

See page 158. 


Fruitland Park land owners, not land men, 
desiring new settlers, offer you the opportunity 
of acquiring orange groves in this lake-jeweled 
highland section for only $140 an acre. Those 
in earnest write for book of actual photos and 

easy payment plan. BOARD OF TRADE, 

Rosi 317, Fruitland Park, Florida. 


A Complete Conservatory Course 

By M Wonderful home study music lessons under 

ai great American and European teachers. 

ak Te by Paderewski. Master teachers guideand coach 
Atk Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

Write telling us course 

Instrument you are interested in— 

An Harmony, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, 

Mandolin, Guliar, Banjo, or Reed Organ—and we will send 

our Free Catalog with details of course you want. Send now. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

697 Siegel-Myers Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 


of the night and all the next day. I froze 
the little finger on each hand and frosted 
all the others. I didn’t know they were 
frozen at the time. I had big gloves on 
and they got full of sand. 1 couldn’t feel 
anything with my fingers, but I thought 
it was just because of the sand in my 
gloves!—I had quite a time getting those 
two fingers well; but Captain Gracie, who 
is in charge of our station, took good care 
of them for me and they’re all right now. 

“I went to Peaked Hill Bars thirty-one 
years ago, when I was eighteen years old,” 
he continued. “I remember it was April; 
and I said to the older men, ‘You'll never 
see me here another April!’... I’ve been 
there ever since,” he added > with a laugh. 

“At first, I got fifty dollars a month; 
then sixty; and then seventy. For years 
I had one day a week off— ut only from 
8A.M.to6P.M. The day I got married I 
went back to the station as usual that 
evening. After a while, we got from noon 
one day until eight o’clock the next morn- 
ing. Now we get twenty-four hours once 
a week; but it takes me three hours of the 
time to get home and back again. 

“A man must retire when he is sixt 
four years old. Captain Cook was at the 
station until he was sixty-four, and he had 
a wonderful record. hen a man has 
been in the service thirty years he can ask 
to be retired. Four years ago they pro- 
vided for us to get a pension if we were 
retired after thirty years, or more, of serv- 
ice. Before that all a man got at the time 
he was retired was a lump sum equal to 
his two years’ pay. Nothing more after 
that. Most of them were too old, or too 
much used up by the life they had led, to 
be able to work, much. So it was pretty 
hard on them. With a pension to look 
forward to a man feels safer.” 

HAT was the worst wreck you have 
had in your experience?” I asked. 
He thought it over a few minutes, then 
shook his head. 
“They’re all bad!” he said. “But PI 
tell you which one seemed to hurt me the 
most. ’Twas a vessel that was carrying a 
cargo of laths. She seemed to go to 
pieces almost as soon as she struck; and 
the wreckage was swept ashore, piling up 
in a tangled mass at the edge of the beach. 
The men clinging to the pieces of wreck 
were washed in, too.. But they would be 
driven against the piles of laths and tim- 
bers—and washed back again. 

“In order to get to them, we had to 
climb over the wreckage—the piles of 
loose laths that kept shifting with the 
waves. We couldn’t keep our footing— 

ust had to go on hands and knees the 
ee we could—knowing that the waves 
might carry part of the stuff out any min- 
ute, and us with it. 

“But that wasn’t what I minded. It 
was those poor fellows! The water would 
drive them against the ends of the laths, 
battering their faces and their bodies; 
then it would carry them out as if to get a 
good start, and drive them in again. The 
thing I’ll never forget was the sound of 
their groans! You’d hear them as they 
came to the surface: an awful moan, that 
started high and died away; ‘Oo-o0-ooh!’ 
Then the waves would go over their heads 
and you wouldn’t hear a thing until the 
came up, in the trough of the water. i 
was awful. You don’t mind what happens 
to you at a time like that.” 


Neglect Bran 


Why do so few people eat bran 


when all people know the need? 
Because they don’t like clear bran. 

In Pettijohn’s we hide the bran 
in a special soft rolled wheat—the 
most flavory wheat that grows. 

The taste surprises people. Wheat 
was never more delicious. 
Yet every dish supplies 
whole-wheat nutrition 
with 25% of bran. 

Try it—learn how peo- 

ple like it. It will solve 
Seem your problem of making 
à ” bran-food delightful. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


jeasant social location 
foothills Blue R Rideo Mea P Nee of of Atlanta, Standard ASS. 


special advantages usic, oratory, art, tie science, phys! 
ulture, 31 eee including sorority houses, new gymnasi: 
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Address BRENAU, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training will develop the child who does not 
progress satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. Booklet. 

MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Principal 
Box 172 Langhorne, Pa. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE for Women 


Hollins, Virginia 
. Standard College Courses for Bachelor 
Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. Admission by 
certificate or examination. 300 students, For catalogue 
address M. Estes Cocke, Secty., Box 343. 
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Tri-State College of Engineering 


Makes yon at Civil, Mocbanic Electrical, cal, or or Chemical 

nene ons. "H High School Di Diploma not required. Come 

Bor catalog address Fut Squane, ANGOLA, IND. 7 
for Physi 

The Sargent School *Zacczaiss! 


Established 1881 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 
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ISHAM JONES and His Orches- 
tra, nationally known through 
their Brunswick records, use and 
endorse Conn instruments. 


X 


Here’s You s Your Chance 
For Extra Money 


There’s a bigger demand than 
ever for players of saxophone, 
trumpet, trombone or tuba in 
dance and theatre orchestras 
everywhere. 


ri T You can qualify for a well-paying 

engagement, either whole or part 
W time, through a short period of 
pleasurable practice with a Conn. 


Easiest playing instruments made. 
Exclusive features and improvements. 
Used and endorsed by symphony players 
as well as leading jazz orchestras. 

Free Trial; Easy Payments. Send 
postcard for Free Book and details; men- 
tion instrument 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
1201 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 


At Home—in Your Spare Time _ 
from the school that has trained s0 
many of the euccesatal cartoonists of 
today gorals Foin $60) to $200 and 
more per the don Pict 
Chart Method of teaching makes 

original drawing easy to learn. Write 
for full information and chart to 
test your ability. Please state age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1446 National Bidg., Cleveland,O. 


ce Book LAW 


It tells how Pead ean gain a thorough 
morea je of law in your spare time 
others are doing. Splendid oppor- 
tunities in the profession of law. Business 
needs law trained men. ree book 
gives Cee of successful law trained 
tells how you can read 
spofdaries of Ex-presi- 


law under 

dent Taft one 80 other eminent 

authorities 

Blackstone Institute 
Dept. 29 


4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago 


Why Good Dancers 
Are Popular Fy 


VERYONE admires and wants to ~ jf 
dance with the person who knows A 
the latest stèps. There is no need of 
being a wallflower! By my remark- 
able new essy method, anyone can 
learn the newest dances at home in a 
few hours. Much less expensive than 
from personal teacher. No music 
or partner needed. So simple even 
a child can learn quickly. 60,000 
have learned dancing by mail. 
Your own success is guaranteed. 


TO PROVE I can quickly and easily 
make you an accomplished dancer, I 
will send you FREE, in plain cover, 

a lesson in Fox Trot, Secret of Lead- 
ing and How to Gain Confidence. For 
mailing of trial lessons, send 10c. 
Learn in private—surprise your friends. 
good dancer soon! 


ARTHUR-MURRAY, Studio 473, 100 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Act now and bea 


People Who Want | Make Yourself 


to Look Young 
and Beautiful 


(Continued from page 33) 


use a good nourishing cream on it, you 
will find that it becomes soft and elastic. 
If you stop using this skin food, your skin 
may in time become dry again. But you 
have not made it worse! When you have 
stopped the treatment it is in better 
condition than before you began. But 
suppose you used a drying cream on a skin 
that is already too dry. When you stop 
using it, your skin mill be worse than ever. 
That same cream would help certain skins, 
but not one that is dry and harsh. 

“Or take another example: Some wom- 
en use belladonna to make their eyes 
bright. When they stop using it, their 
eyes are not improved but have suffered 
from the practice. Women used to take 
arsenic to make them have what they con- 
sidered a becoming pallor. Few women 
do this now; still char are some who use 
it. But it does not have a permanently 
good effect, decidedly the reverse. And 
that should be the test of any treatment. 
Does it improve the natural healthy con- 
dition of the skin, or the eyes, or the hair? 
If not, then i it is bad, even though it tem- 
porarily gives a better appearance. 


NE of the most beautiful women I 

have known was the late Empress of 
Austria, who was assassinated some years 
ago in Switzerland. She used to come to 
Paris, incognito, every year and spend a 
month with a famous Russian beauty 
specialist with whom I studied. This 
Kustian woman never wanted to have 
more than four patients at a time. They 
lived in her pR TERAN with about six 
attendants to each patient; and she 
achieved marvelous results. 

“I, too, have had queens and princesses 
come to me for these radical periodic re- 
juvenations; but I am sincere when I say 
that I am more interested in helping a 
great number of average women to be at- 
tractive than in the exceptional few. To 
me, it is just as wonderful to help human 
beings to be beautiful as it is to make a 
beautiful picture or a lovely statue. Pic- 
tures and statues don’t go walking on our 
streets, sit opposite to us at table, and 
confront us wherever we are. 

“English women, I believe, make a 
greater effort to preserve their good looks 
than any others. In London I have at 
least several hundred clients who are from 
seventy to seventy-eight years old. Here 
in New York I have many women who are 
in their seventies, and no end of clients 
who never will see sixty again. 

“In London there are scores of cases 
where three generations—grandmother, 
mother, and daughter—come to me regu- 
larly. There are many such instances here 
in this country, too; and there are any 
number of mothers and daughters being 
under treatment simultaneously. There 
is no age limit, either way. I have had 
two-year-old babies brought to me, and 
mothers very often bring children of five 
or six years. 


WorthYourWeig ht 


According to the chemists, a man contains enough 
water to wash a pair of blankets, enough lime to white- 
wash a chicken-coop, enough phosphorus to make 
a thousand matches, and enough sulphur to kill the 


fleas on one dog. this material can be bought at 
a drug store at the junk price of 98 cents. 


On the other hand, a man weighing 150 pounds, if 
all gold, would be worth $20.76 per Troy ounce, or 
about $50,000, which, at six per cent interest, has an 
earning power of $3, 000 a year, almost $60 a week. 


Are you junk or gold? Many thousands of other 
men are proving themselves worth their weight in 
gold, or much more. They rise to this value by de- 
veloping their Bigger Selves, by storing their minds 
with useful education. 


Let us tell you, free of charge, how we are helping 
ambitious young men to become “worth their weight 
in gold?” during their evening spare hours, through 
a new kind of correspondence instruction that brin 
“the most service for the least money.” You can’t 
afford not to avail yourself of this friendly counsel. 
Mark and mail the coupon below. 


Some of our 300 Correspondence Courses 
Business Courses 
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‘ou can produce wonderful, soft, sweet music 
from a common carpenter’s saw mcg a violin 
bow or soft hammer, if you know how. 

No musical ability required—you need 

not know one note from another. 

Easy toLearn in 3 Weeks 
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IN YOUR FEET 


If you really want 
to get ahead in life 
—and stay ahead 


take your feet into partnership 
with you! Don’t let stiff-arched 
shoes make dummies of them. 
Give them joyous, care-free 
LIFE—in a pair of these fa- 
mous ORIGINAL Flexible- 
Arch, Muscle-developing 
Health Shoes! 


Write us for our new book ‘‘What 
You Should Know About Your Feet.” 
IT’S FREE! 


Ground Gripper Shoe Co., Inc. 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 
for Men, Women and Children 
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STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally 
trained men win high positions 
and big success in business and 
ublic life. Greater opportuni- 

ties now than ever before. Be 
independent—be a leader. Law- 
yers earn 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train at home 
during spare time. Let up nd you records and letters 
from Salle studenta admitted to the bar in various 
states. Money refunded ording to our Guarantee 
Bond if dissatisfied. Degree of LL. B. conferred. 
Thousands of successful students enrolled. Low cost; easy terms. 
We furnish all text material, including fourteen-volume Law Library. 
Get our valuable 120-page “Law Guide’ and ‘‘Evidence’’ books 
FREE. Send for them—NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


Dept. 1233-L Chicago 


= 
(HicHer EDUCATION 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Drawing, Education, Business 
and in 35 other subjects are given by 
correspondence. Begin any time. 


|a The University of Chicaga 


lst Year Division 13, Chicago, TI, 
- —— 


YouCanMakeatHome 


Parchment Shades and Lamps 
Easy Interesting Profitable 


Parchment Shades, Lamps 
and Shields ‘in artistic designs 
are the newest vogue. Save 
4 usual price by getting our 
Shades and Lamps flat, de- 
signed ready for coloring. 
Full directions for making; 
so simple anyone can do It. 
Free Catalog shows 300 


interesting shapes, sizes 

and designs. Ifyou are interested in studying 

color ony, unusual methods of 

treatment, effective combinations, 

send 15c for ‘Instructions Parch- 5 ? 
mentShade Painting and Making’ — > 

includes complete directions for 
painting and setting up shades. Sent 
ree with every painting outfit. 


CHINA PAINTERS! 


The latest of everything in china— 
saving from 10 to 40 percent. We 
are America’s]. white china im- 
porters and sell direct to users. 
Send for Free Catalog Ne. 53E _ 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 West Van Buren St, CHICAGO 


“Usually when little children are taken 
to a beauty specialist it is because Of some 

articular defect such as outstanding or 
Badly shaped ears. Quite frequently, how- 
ever, it is because of some affection of 
the skin. The wise mother knows that 
these defects should be corrected as early 
as possible. 

“The commonest troubles amon 
oung women are enlarged pores an 
black eads, which I have already men- 
tioned. There is a common impression 
that this disfiguring condition is due to 
lack of cleanliness; and I have heard peo- 
le criticize a girl unkindly because she 
had this trouble. But that criticism is not 
ented I could tell you of a well-known 

uropean princess who was brought to me 
by her mother to be treated for this condi- 
tion. It had nothing to do with cleanli- 
ness—or, rather, the lack of it. She was 
exquisite in her habits, as many another 
gir is who, nevertheless, is similarly af- 

icted. 

“The condition is usually the result of 
an oily skin; and nothing is more likely to 
cause this than the frequent use of bland, 
inactive facial creams. It is astonishing to 
me how ignorantly women buy the prepa- 
rations they use for their complexion. 

“Only the other day a young girl came 
in and asked for a certain face cream. 
happened to overhear her request; and as 
I could see at a glance that it was exactl 
the opposite of what she really needed 
tried to persuade her to take the thin 
which would help her. But someone had 
told her about the other preparation and 
she was determined to have it. 


“PRHERE is another curious thing which 
I have often noticed: the most beauti- 
ful women are seldom vain. The ones with 
the most vanity are those who have little 
enough to be proud of. A woman may be 
ositively plain, yet not seem to realize it. 
[f you speak of some defect which should 
be remedied she is completely taken by 
surprise. 

“Going back to the troubles which 
bring women to the beauty specialist, the 
condition I spoke of—coarse, distended 
pores which become clogged with waste 
matter—often leads to the distressing 
eruption known as acne. Girls and boys 
in their teens are particularly liable to this 
disease. Even when it is cured it leaves 
disfiguring scars which often form the 
starting point for little clawlike tumors 
known as keloids. So it is very important 
to pay attention to the condition in its 
early stages. 

“The exact opposite is the dry, harsh 
skin which is deficient in natural oil. When 
I see a woman with one of these dry skins 
I am prepared to have her tell me, with 
evident pride, that she washes her face 
with soap several times a day. Appar- 
ently all soaps look alike to her. But if 
your skin is inclined to be dry the worst 
thing you can do is to use an alkaline soap. 
The skin is already half starved; and that 
kind of soap is a thief stealing what little 
food your system provides. 

“There are people who should not wash 
their faces with soap and water; or, at 
most, only very rarely. They should 
cleanse the skin with a facial cream of 
the right kind. Yet, perhaps, if you sug- 
gest this to a woman, she makes a grimace 
of disgust. She seems to think she can’t 
be clean without frequent and liberal use 


“There is something 
fine about it 
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of soap. But if you doubt the ability of 

cream to remove dirt, apply it to your 

face and then wipe it off with a towel. 

That towel will settle the question for 
ou. 

“The two things which most commonly 
send middle-aged women to the beauty 
doctor are wrinkles and sagging facial 
muscles. Somebody once asked Ninon de 
Lenclos—the famous French beauty— 
what she would have done if the Almighty 
had asked her advice when He created 
human beings. She replied: 

“I onki have suggested that the 
wrinkles of age be put where the pagan 
gods put the weak spot of Achilles—on the 
heel, or the-soles of the feet!’ 

“This certainly would have been ‘a 
great comfort to countless of people who 
are too indolent to keep their faces free of 
wrinkles. For it must be admitted that 
eternal vigilance is the price many persons 
have to pay for escaping these telltale 
signs of age. They can be escaped, how- 
ever. First, by not encouraging them—as 
most people do—through squinting the 
eyes, corrugating the brows, and other 
habits which are almost universal, but 
quite unnecessary. 

“Even when the wrinkles and the 
crow’s-feet have appeared, they can be got 
rid of, or made R piah invisible, by per- 
sistent treatment. But most people are 
too lazy to keep it up. 


“AFTER all, I believe that the commonest 
sign of middle age, and the most 
destructive of beauty, is the lost youthful 
contour of the face. The line going from 
the point of the chin up to the ear is almost 
an infallible index to a woman’s age. In 
outh it is a lovely curve. Then it gets a 
hretle heavier; it droops more and more, as 
the cheek muscles sag; and finally it de- 
velops pronounced pockets at either side 
of the chin. 

“Some women remedy this by having a 
small section of the skin removed under 
the hair above the ears, and the edges 
then sewed together. This lifts the sag- 
ging cheeks and restores the contour. But 
it would not be necessary if a woman 
would keep the facial muscles firm and 
healthy. 

“I think that American women are 
much more ready to resort to an operation 
in cases of this kind than women abroad; 
certainly they are more willing than 
French women are. The French dread 
operations or any painful treatment. They 
are chiefly fond of putting various beauti- 
fiers in their bath. But Americans are 
more inclined to resort to severe measures; 
‘to get it over,’ as they say. The wise 
course is between these extremes. 

“Probably one reason why French wom- 
en use the beautifying baths is that they 
give a great deal of thought to the body 
itself; sometimes even more than they 

ive to the face. The explanation is to be 
Fund in the social ideas and standards of 
the two countries. Did you happen to 
read what Paul Poiret was quoted as say- 
ing recently? He was speaking of the big 
shell-rimmed glasses worn by so many 
American women, and condemned them 
as disfiguring. When someone defended 


them as beneficial to the eyes, he said ‘A’ 


French woman would rather go blind 

than lose her power to attract love!’ 
“When you come right down to the 

facts, I suppose the reason why the great 
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majority of women everywhere want to be 
beautiful is the desire to please the eyes of 
some one man, or the eyes of men in gen- 
eral. That is perfectly natural, just as 
natural as that any other creatures try to 
attract their possible mates. But it is more 
pronounced in France than in America, 
where women have so many other interests. 

“I don’t mean that women in this coun- 
try do not want to have beautiful bodies 
as well as attractive faces, but they are 
more inclined to pay attention to what all 
the world sees. or instance, since the 
wearing of short skirts has been so general 
I have had very many clients who come to 
have their ankles treated. 


“PERHAPS you do not know that some 
women have an operation to get rid of 
—I can only say, a fat stomach! Yes, in- 
deed; there is an operation for removing 
some of the excess fat. Itnecessitates lying 
on one’s back for three weeks; but some 
women are perfectly willing to go through 
the ordeal to get back their slender figure. 

“There are similar operations for over- 
coming a disfiguring redundancy of other 
parts of the body; and there are always 
candidates for these operations. I think 
it would be much better to do the work 
one’s self. But that would mean months of 
self-denial and effort. 

“However, I think this particular oper- 
ation for removing superfluous fat is more 
common abroad than it is in this country. 
Perhaps that is because it originated over 
there and hasn’t become generally known 
here. There is another operation, too, 
which is more popular abroad than in 
America. That is the operation for creat- 
ing dimples. 

“One thing is very interesting here in 
America: the variety of the kinds of skin is 
greater here than anywhere else. Differ- 
ent nationalities have different skins. The 
English have a very thin skin. That is one 
reason for their high color. The skin is so 
thin that the blood vessels can be seen 
through it. The French have a stronger 
skin; the Italians a still stronger one. In 
America we get all nationalities. 

“People of the old American stock, 
which was originally chiefly English, have 
a stronger skin than the Englah them- 
selves but not so strong as the people from 
southern Europe. Young American girls 
have perhaps the loveliest complexions in 
the world. But the climate is very trying, 
because it is quite dry, especiall FRA 2 
and most of the country is inland. 

“The Southwest ahd many sections of 
the West are particularly trying. One of 
my representatives went to a certain town 
in Texas recently, taking with her two 
thousand dollars’ worth of various prepa- 
rations. She sold the entire stock the first 
day! The climate of that part of the 
country is very hard on the skin, because 
of the dry winds. 

“Perhaps the most extraordinary cases 
I have had, and they are not uncommon, 
are the people who have some curious ob- 
session in regard to their appearance. For 
example, a very well-known Englishman 
—a member of the nobility, and a man 
prominent in pans affairs—once came to 
consult me about his grown son. The 
young man was very intelligent and was 
fitted to achieve a high position; but he 
had become morbidly sensitive over what 
he considered a disfiguring defect in one of 
his features. 


“The absurd thing about it was that 
the defect over which he was brooding was 
barely noticeable. It was simply that one 
nostril was a trifle higher than the other! 
But he had become obsessed over it. We 
were able to modify it; whereupon he be- 
came quite a different person in his atti- 
tude toward life. 

“T have known people, who perhaps had 
ears with a rather long lobe, to be absurdly 
sensitive and morbidly conscious about 
this trivial defect. Y fave had women 
come to me and agonize over the fact that 
they had a growth of downy hair alon 
the lower part of the cheek, ace towar 
the ears. k was not disfiguring, quite the 
contrary. Yet they were obsessed with 
the idea that it was something dreadful. 

“When people have these obsessions, 
they will do anything to get rid of the de- 
fect which mortifies them. 

“Of course, many of them are ignorant, 
too. For example, a good many complex- 
ions are being injured by motoring. Sup- 
pose you go out in a car which runs at a 
speed of twenty-five miles an hour, which 
is common for country driving. And sup- 
pose you are running against a moderate 
wind of twenty-five miles an hour. That 
means that you have to meet a wind of 
fifty miles an hour—which is not moderate. 

he wind alone will make your skin dry 
and harsh. Add to that the dust and sand 
that is driven into your pores. Add also 
the effect of sunlight, if you are in an open 
car. No complexion can stand that ordeal 
without suffering. Yet women constantly 
motor under these conditions; and most of 
them do not know that, before starting, 
they can and should put on a preparation 
which will protect the skin against both 
wind and sun.” 


“TELL me about the monkey serum,” I 
said. “Does it really have any reju- 
venating effect?” 

Madame Rubinstein laughed. 

“I see!” she said. “You are like the 
sixty thousand men and women who 
wrote to me! You want to know whether 
we really have found an elixir of youth. 
Well, it does seem as if we are on the track 
of it. I have seen extraordinary transfor- 
mations wrought in people. But you must 
understand that it is not as simple as it 
sounds. To get results a scientific study 
must be made of each case. For example, 
I tried the serum on two sisters; elderl 
women, between fifty and sixty years old. 
Of course, some persons are more ‘elderly’ 
at sixty than others are. And these two 
sisters were what I should call more elder- 
ly. They had slumped; if you know what 
Paan by that. Their figures were heavy 
and inert; they had a slow, labored walk; 
their expression was dull. Oh, you can see 
the type by thousands onourstreetsevery 


ay. 

One sister responded very quickly to 
the serum. Really, it was astonishing. 
She walked erect and briskly; her figure 
seemed more flexible and her expression 
became alert and vivid. She gave you an 
impression of vitality. But the other 
sister’—Madame Rubinstein shook her 
head—“I must admit that she responded 
very slowly. And as my supply of the 
serum became exhausted I could not con- 
tinue the treatment long enough to give it 
a thorough test. That is an illustration of 
the necessity of studying each case scien- 
tifically.” 
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The Experiences of a 
Traffic Cop 


(Continued from page 40) 


seen in the past twenty-five years is in the 
extent to which traffic is regulated. We 
used to have trouble getting vehicle 
drivers to obey signals, but now they are 
very well educated in this respect. To-day 
we have the most trouble with pedes- 
trians, who still seem to think traffic 
signals are an interference with their 
rights. 

I am often asked who are more careless 
—drivers or pedestrians? My answer is 
the same as that of all experienced traffic 
officers: If the drivers of vehicles were as 
careless as pedestrians we would have 
many times the number of accidents we 
have to-day. The traffic control on Fifth 
Avenue is better, I believe, than on any 
equally congested street anywhere in the 
world. The promptness with which the 
traffic stream is stopped and the crossings 
cleared for pedestrians is remarkable, and 
yet at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street it is necessary to have an officer— 
four in all—at each of the crossings, to 
keep the people from running out into the 
street and trying to get across when the 
signals have given vehicles the right of 
way. 


Mest people seem to think that when 
they come to a corner, no matter how 
congested traffic may be, they ought to try 
to go right on across. They have not yet 
learned, as the drivers of vehicles have, to 
expect to halt for a brief interval at the 
busiest intersections. This is the cause of 
the most frequent complaint that comes 
to the traffic officer: “Why do you keep 
people waiting so long at the curb and let 
trafic run on indefinitely?” 

Perhaps you think you have been kept 
waiting at some crossing in New York 
City for anywhere from five to fifteen 
minutes. However, if you once took out 
your watch and measured the exact time 
you would find that it was very brief. 

Some time ago, when on duty at Fifth 
Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, I sig- 
naled north-and-south traffic to proceed, 
and just after I had given the signal I saw 
a well-dressed business man run out to the 
middle of the street. He had crossed in 
front of a vehicle near the curb and had 
very narrowly escaped being run over by an 
automobile nearer the middle of the street. 
Angrily, he turned to me: “I’m going to 
report you for not giving me protection. 
Give me your name ard number.” 

After giving him the details he asked 
for, I said: “I think you oughx to realize 
that you yourself are at fault. You ran 
out in front of a vehicle near the curb 
when I couldn’t see you and, furthermore, 
the signal had been given for traffic to go 
ahead. You should have waited till the 
next signal was given for traffic to stop.” 

“A man can’t wait all day,” he replied. 
“Anyone would think that nothing but 
automobiles had any right on this avenue. 
I’ve stood here waiting as long as ten or 
fifteen minutes for a chance to get over.” 

I explained to him that he could never 
have waited as long as ten minutes for 
traffic to stop. All the signal towers along 


YOUR reading 
light should be 


correct in quality 
and intensity 


Daylight 
Rane is best— 


SCREEN 


because nature made it 
just right for the eyes! 


HIS chair side lamp, like 

other EMERALITES, has a 
beautiful emerald green glass 
shade, fitted with a daylight 
screen that protects the eyes 
from all glare and changes or- 
dinary electric light into soft, 
restful daylight. 


Substantially made of best 
materials, it makes an ideal 
lamp for reading, sewing and 
many other uses in the home 

good looking, too! Stem 
and shade adjustable. Cord 
enters at base. 

Genuine Emeralites are branded. 


Look for the name. It is your 
guarantee of satisfaction. 
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Tells how easily Storiesand Plays are con» 
ceived, written, perfected, sold. How many 
who don't DREAM they can write, suddenly 
find itout. How the Scenario Kings and the 
Story Queens live and work. How bright mea 
and women, without any special experience, 
learn to their own amazement that their sime- 
plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plotsfor Plays 
and Stories. How one's own Imagination may 
provide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 
bring Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties. How new writers get their names 
into print. How to tell if you ARE a writer, 
How to develop your “story fancy,” weave 
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Do you have to pretend 


that you 


N work or at play—do you 
have to pretend a vigor that 
isn’t yours? 

Are you drifting slowly, 
through daily neglect, into the 
borderland between health and 
disease? __ 

Failing strength and energy 
mean just this: something is 
hindering the body from per- 
forming its two vital functions. 
Either it is failing to build up 
properly the living cells which 
compose it, or it is not throw- 
ing off the poisons that gather 
in the system. 

Only in recent years has it 
been found that the chief cause 
of the trouble is a lack of cer- 
tain elements in our food. 

Hidden in its microscopic cells— 
the very elements our bodies crave 
The fresh, living cells of Fleisch- 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
builds health naturally 


and permanently. 


Send today for the absorbing free 
booklet telling what Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has done for others and can 
do for you. Use this coupon. 


Eat it plain—or spread 
on crackers—or mixed 
with water or milk 


are well? 


mann’s Yeast contain a natural 
food, with the very elements 
which help the body perform 
these two vital functions. 

Like any other plant or vegetable, 
yeast produces the best results when 
fresh and “green,” not dried or 
“killed.” Fleischmann’s Yeast is the 
highest grade living yeast—always 
fresh. It is not a medicine, it is a 
natural food. Eaten regularly day 
after day it helps to “tone” up the 
whole system and assures regular 
daily elimination. 

Physicians and hospitals through- 
out the country are prescribing 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Menand women 
everywhere are finding it the key to 
such buoyant health and vitality as 
they have never known. 

Eat two or three cakesaday. If 
you prefer get six cakes at a time. 
They will keep in a cool, dry place for 
two or three days. Begin at once to 
know what real health means. THE 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. 
7312, 701 Washington Street, New - 
York City. 


THE 


COMPANY 


Dept. 7312 
701 Washington St. 
New York, N. Y. 


FLEISCHMANN 


Please send me free booklet, “The 
New Importance of Yeast in Diet.” 


Fifth Avenue are regulated by a clock in 
the central tower at Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street. When the lights in 
this tower are changed, every other tower 

ets the signal at the same time, and.the 
Fokus all along the avenue are changed 
simultaneously. The operator in the cen- 
tral tower is under instructions to permit 
traffic to run north and south for not more 
than two minutes at a time, while traffic 
east and west is permitted to run not more 
than a minute and a half at a time. After 
explaining this, I asked the man to take 
out his watch and stand at the curb for 
a few minutes. He did so, and presently 
came out to me again. 

“Well, Officer,” he said, “I’ve held the 
watch for five minutes, and I guess what 
you say is all right, for in that time the di- 
rection of traffic has been changed just five 
times. I apologize for my hasty remarks. 
The next time I come to a crossing PI 
wait.” 

A minute or two may seem pretty 
precious when we are in a hurry, but if 
you knew that you were to be kept waiting 
only a minute or two perhaps you would 
not take the big chances you do every day 
at dangerous crossings. Why take a 
chance to save a minute that may land 
you in eternity’ Just go to the corner 
where you think you are kept waiting 
longest, no matter whether it is in New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, or some busy 
small town. Take out your watch and see 
for yourself if the time saved by taking 
chances doesn’t amount to very little in 
comparison with the risks you run when 
you disregard traffic signals. 


MAY people seem to think that visi- 
tors to the city from small towns or 
from the country districts are more care- 
less than city people in the way they cross 
busy thoroughfares. The truth is, how- 
ever, that country people are far more 
careful than those who live in the city; 
they may be even over-cautious, for some- 
times they start to cross, then change 
their minds and start back, with the risk 
of stepping in front of some vehicle pass- 
ing between them and the curb. This is 
dangerous, but it is not careless. 

Lots of people who live in New York 
the year round are known as “jay walk- 
ers.” The jay walker is one who starts to 
cross the street regardless of traffic signals, 
or he may cross a busy street in the mid- 
dle of the block instead of going to a cross 
walk. Some jay walkers are interested in 
things up in the air, in paper fluttering 
down from some skyscraper window, or in 
smoke waving from some tall chimney. 
These are called “star gazers.” Others go 
along in deep thought or in a daze, inter- 
sated 5 parently in their shoe tips. Any- 
how, their thoughts are on the ground, 
and they are called “pin pickers.” Any 
man who crosses a street without looking 
where he is going, whether he is reading a 
newspaper or gossiping, is a jay walker. 

Of one thing you can be sure—the worst 
jay walkers we have are the people who 
were born right here in New York or have 
lived here a very long time. They have 
grown used to congested streets and con- 
sequently are reckless. Many of them 
seem to think that the responsibility for 
watching out rests entirely upon the driv- 
ers of vehicles. That is a dangerous as- 
sumption, and has caused many a jay 
walker to be badly hurt. 


The Experiences of a Traffic Cop, by SERGEANT Jonn Day 


A few weeks ago I saw a man, obviously 
from the country, standing on the side- 
walk looking up at the Flatiron Building. 
He continued to crane his neck so long 
that he attracted the attention of a news- 
boy, who ran up to him and cried, “Hey, 
Mister, lie down on your back! Then 
you'll be able to see it better!” 

The man paid no attention to this criti- 
cism but just kept on looking until he was 
through. Then he walked to the curb, 
looked up and down, located the traffic 
officer, and waited until the signal was 
given for trafic to stop. Not until then 
did he go across. Now, if this man had 
been a New Yorker of the jay-walker kind 
and had happened to become interested in 
the architecture of some building, or in 
some electric sign on Broadway, {should 
not have expected him to show the same 
reasonable caution. In all probability he 
would have turned right around and 
stepped off the curb into the street regard- 
less of the direction traffic was going. 

The other day I saw a man who struck 
me as a typical jay walker approaching 
thecross walk at Sixth Avenue and Thirty- 
fourth Street. His head was down; he 
was lost in thought. Maybe they were 
very beautiful thoughts. I don’t know. 
But just at that time and place they were 
dangerous thoughts, for the man had no 
idea what was going on around him. 

I was saying to myself, “This fellow will 
have to be wakened up,” when he walked 


right off the curb without once raising his | 


eyes. Before I could reach him an auto- 
mobile came along and, happily for the 
jay walker, the chauffeur saw the situa- 
tion. He brought his car to a dead stop 
right on the crossing. Even then the man 
did not see it, but took two or three steps 
more, which brought him right into the 
car with a bump. He was very much 
startled, inclined to be angry and to blame 
the chauffeur. The chauffeur merely 
laughed at him. I didn’t tell the man he 
deserved to be laughed at, but I did tell 
him I had seen what had happened and 
that, if the chauffeur had not stopped his 
car, the moving vehicle would have struck 
him (the jay walker) to the ground. 


YW OMEN with baby carriages or with 
several small children in their custody 
are the most careful. They always look to 
see if vehicles are approaching, and if there 
is a traffic officer on the corner they never 
move until signaled by him. A man may 
sometimes start to push a baby carriage 
across the street without first looking to 
see if the way is clear, but not once in a 
quarter of a century have I seen a woman 
guilty of this kind of carelessness. 

Near-sighted people who wear specta- 
cles with very thick lenses are among the 
most nervous about crossing the street, 
but they are not usually reckless. They 
are very apt to start across and then, be- 
coming confused, they turn and run back 
to the curb. Old people who are nervous- 
ly inclined have the same habit. 

Many out-of-town people, as well as 
New Yorkers, seem fond of stopping for a 
chat with traffic officers. The Kew York- 
ers who do this are usually people who 
have a little leisure on their hands. Peo- 
p from out of town usually ask for some 

ind of information. They want to know 
where the best, or perhaps the cheapest, 
good hotel is to be found, or they ask 
what is the best “show” on at the time. 


Are you invited 
to card parties? 


The ability to play Auction Bridge, or any other pop- 
ular game, m2zans not only frequent afternoons and 
evenings of pleasant diversion, but also the oppor- 
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Play cards for recreation 


probably do not realize what they are missing. There is no 
other way to explain why they do not play at home every night 
until they become so proficient that they are welcome at any 
party, and able to attract to their own homes the most con- 
genial acquaintances. 


THE UNITED STATES PLAYING CARD CO. 
Dept. C-2, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


BICYCL PLAYING 


CARDS 


(and Congress Playing Cards)’ 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. C-2, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send postpaid the books I have underlined. 


Official Rules of Card Games— Entertaining with Cards— From 
300 games. 250 pages........ 20c. invitation to menu................ 6c. 
How to Play Auction Bridge—A Fortune Telling with Cards......6c. 
Peal teache’...........ccsessseeseenees 10c. Card Tricks for Amateurs...u.. 6c. 


6 Popular Card Games — Rulesof Card Stunts for Kiddies — Using 
Auction, Cribbage,500,Pitch, old cards as cardboard for 


Send for your choice 
of these books 
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All 7 books postpaid, 50c. 
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tnd Foreign Countries. 


Adjusto-ite 


Adjusto-Lite is the handy, economical light for 
home, office, store, studio—everywhere good light is 
needed. HANGS—CLAMPS—STANDS. The name 
says it—it’s quickly adjustable. A turn of the reflec- 
tor sends the light exactly where you want it. No 
glare—no eyestrain. And—economy. 

Solid brass; handsome, durable and compact. 
Clamp is felt-lined—can't scratch. 5-yr. guarantee. 
Complete with 8-ft. cord and screw socket with 2-piece 
standard plug. 

Get an Adjusto-Lite to-day. If your dealer doesn’t 
carry it, order direct. 

S. W. FARBER 
141 So. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prices in U.S. A., brass finish, $5; bronze or nickel finish, 


.50. West of Mississippi and Canadian Rockies, and in 
aritime Provinces, 25c per lamp additional. 


‘Thad six honest, ofits | men} 
(They taught me alll knew): 

Their names are WHATand WHY and WHEN, 
and HOWand WHERE and WHO.” 


WHAT was the Declaration of London? 
WHY does the date for Easter vary? 
WHEN was the great pyramid of Cheops built? 
HOW can you distinguish a malarial mosquito? 
WHERE is Canberra? Zeebrug e? 
WHO was the Millboy of the Slashes? 

Are these “six men"serving youtoo? Give 
them an opportunity by placing 


WEBSTERS 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 


in your home, office, 

school, club, shop, 

library. This “Su- 

preme Authority” in 

all knowledge offers 

service, immediate, con- 

stant, lasting, trustworthy. 

Answers all kinds of questions. 

A century of developing, enlarging, and perfect- 
ing under exacting care and highest scholarship 
insures accuracy, completeness, compactness, 
authority. 

The name Merriam on Webster’s Dictionaries has 
a like significance to that of the government's mark 
on a coin, The New INTERNATIONAL is the final 
authority for the Supreme Courts and the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at Washington. 

Write for a sample page of the New Words, speci- 
men of Regular and India Papers, also booklet * You 
are the Jury,"’ prices, etc. To those naming this mag- 
azine we will send free a set of Pocket Maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. Established 1831 


Of course, the traffic officer would 
like to talk leisurely with all the people 
who want to converse with him, but often 
it is impossible because of conditions at 
the time. Sometimes a man who has 
leisure on his hands chooses the very busi- 
est time of day for a chat, and as long as 
this man is standing out there in the mid- 
dle of the street the officer is naturall 
more or less anxious for fear the man will 
get hit. Under these circumstances, the 
officer, finding it necessary to urge the man 
to go to the sidewalk, says, “Do be care- 
ful, I’m afraid you’ll get hit.” 

“Oh, I’m all right as long as I stand by 
you!” the man says; and the chances 
are that in the same breath he exclaims, 
“Good gracious! That was a close one!” 
because a passing vehicle almost hit him. 

If after this the man does not go to the 
sidewalk, all the officer can do is to move 
away from the center of the street on some 
little business at the curb. Then, when 
the man finds himself deserted in the 
midst of traffic, he loses little time about 
getting to the sidewalk, too. 


JOTS of people seem to think that a traf- 
fic officer is an authority on almost 
any subject. They want his opinion as to 
whether it is going to be a dry summer, 
how the election is coming out, whether 
there ought not to be a law regulating the 
length of women’s skirts, and, of course, 
they are always asking what he thinks 
of prohibition. However, the question 
which struck me as the strangest was 
asked me one day by a woman just after a 
man had fallen from a window on the 
thirtieth floor of the Metropolitan Build- 
ing at Madison Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street. 

A big crowd collected immediately after 
the accident, and I had my hands full try- 
ing to prevent a traffic mix-up and to keep 
a way open for the ambulance. In the 
midst of the excitement, a woman hurried 
up to me and asked breathlessly, 

“What’s the matter, Officer? What has 
happened ?” 

Fold her, and then went on with my 
work; but she followed right along after 
me and caught hold of my sleeve. 

“What is it, Madam?” I asked. 

“Officer,” she said, “will you please be 
good enough to tell me whether this man 
who fell thirty flights was dead before he 
hit the ground?” 

She was greatly disappointed when I told 
her that I didn’t know, and she explained 
that she and her sister-in-law had been 
discussing that very question the night 
before. She had hoped I would be able 
to settle the question for them. I have 
never yet found the satisfactory answer to 
this query and, since the only way of find- 
ing out would be by jumping off some high 
building, I guess ai never know. 

The two questions out-of-town people 
most frequently ask are, “What is the 
windiest corner in New York?” and, 
“What is the busiest corner?” The busi- 
est corner, counting both pedestrians and 
vehicles is Forty-second Street and Broad- 
way. In the course of a day, however, far 
more vehicles pass Columbus Circle than 
any other point in New York. Between 
five and seven in the evening, 95,000 pe- 
destrians cross the intersection at Canal 
and Lafayette streets, in the lower part of 
Manhattan, a few blocks north of City 
Hall Park. About half this number are 


persons who work in Manhattan and are 
crossing from the Broadway subway to 
another subway line which goes to Browns- 
ville, a part of Brooklyn. The total num- 
ber of people passing this point in two 
hours far exceeds the number who pass 
any other one point in Manhattan during 
a corresponding period. 

In New York we have over 3,000 miles 
of streets. There are at least 30,000 cor 
ners. But there are only 1,550 traffic men. 
You can get an idea of the magnitude of 
the traffic problem when I tell you that 
there are 600,000 automobiles operating in 
New York. About two thirds of these ma- 
chines are owned and registered in the me- 
tropolis, while the rest are machines which 
come into the city from nearby states, 
mainly New Jersey and Connecticut. 

An actual count made of the vehicles 
parsing the four most congested points in 

ew York City (vehicular traffic only, 

edestrians not considered) gives aston- 
ishing results. The count was made from 
8:30 A.M. to 6:30-P. M., and the figures are 
as follows: 


Columbus Circle .............2....-- 50,210 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. . 41,182 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street. .27,930 
Columbus Avenue and Sixty-fifth Street 21,112 


These figures show that Columbus Cir- 
cle is by far the busiest traffic point in any 
city of the world. Hyde Park Corner, 
which is the most congested point in Lon- 
don, would seem to rank third, comin 
after Fifth Avenue and Forty-secon 
street. A count taken by the London po- 
lice department shows that in twelve 
hours, Pora 8 A. M. to 8 P. M., 43,505 ve- 
hicles passed Hyde Park Corner. The 
New York count was for only ten hours, 
and a count for the additional two hours 
would increase all the New York figures 
by several thousands. This would un- 
doubtedly put New York’s second busiest 
intersection ahead of London’s busiest. 


WHEN people ask me what is the 
windiest corner in New York I usu- 
ally tell them that it used to be Fifth Ave- 
nue and Twenty-third Street. They seem 
to think I am joking, and sometimes they 
ask what the weather man has done to 
make the corner less windy than it used 
to be. Then I explain. 

It seems that the erection of a high 
building very materially affects the windi- 
ness of acorner. When the Flatiron Build- 
ing was put up, there was no other high 
building in the immediate vicinity. Strong 
winds hitting the upper stories of the 
building were deflected and came right 
down the sides of the structure to the 
street. I used to see the smoke from other 
buildings blown against the upper stories 
of the Flatiron Building and then come 
down the sides. The nearer it came to the 
sidewalk the faster it went. 

Some years ago another tall building, 
the Fifth Avenue Building, was erected 
on the northwest corner diagonally across 
from the Flatiron Building, and since 
then the intersection has dropped from 
first to fifth place in the list of windy cor- 
ners in New York. The windiest corners 
to-day in the order of their “windiness” 
are: Chambers and Center streets (the 
Municipal Building); Broadway and Bar- 
clay (Woolworth Building); Broadway 
and Forty-third Street (New York Times 
Building), Madison Avenue and Forty- 
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M OTION picture producers pay as high as $2000 and rarely offer less than 
$500 for original screen stories. And yet their demands for acceptable 


stories cannot be supplied. 


In the last few months newspapers and film companies have offered more than 
$50,000 in scenario contest prizes, all to secure new stories and encourage new 


screen writers. 


And your life probably holds many incidents which would form the basis for 


stories worth telling—and selling. 


These People Did 


CALIFORNIA school teacher; 

a Chicago society matron; a 
Pennsylvania newspaper reporter; an 
underpaid office man in Utah; a pris- 
oner in the Arizona State Peniten- 
tiary are a few of the many who have 
sold their stories at handsome prices, 
become studio staff writers, or won 
big sums on scenario contests. 


They studied screen writing to get 
away from routine work. Not one 
was a recognized author. Not one 
was a master of literary skill. 


All were discovered by a photo- 
play corporation which searched for 
undeveloped screen writing talent 
through a novel questionnaire test. 
You have the same opportunity that 
they had, and grasped. 


The Palmer Questionnaire 
No Cost—No Obligation 


H. VAN LOAN, the well-known 

e scenarist, is responsible for the in- 
vention of the novel questionnaire which 
has and is uncovering hidden photo- 
dramatists in all walks of life. 


With Malcolm McLean, formerly in- 
structor in short-story writing at North- 
western University, he hit upon the idea 


of adapting tests which were used in the 
United States Army, and applying them to 
this search for story-telling ability. 

Phenomenal results have been obtained. 
The first prize of $10,000 and eight others 
in the Chicago Daily News contest, and all 
three prizes, amounting to $5,000, in the 
J. Parker Read, Jr. competition were 
awarded to new writers trained by the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation, which is 
conducting this search by means of the 
Palmer Questionnaire. 


These facts have been conclusively 
proved: (1) Many people who do not at 
all suspect their ability, can write Sce- 
narios, and (2) this free Questionnaire 
does prove to the man or woman who 
sends for it whether he or she has ability 
enough to warrant development. 

Highly useful, this self-examination is 
intensely interesting as well. You apply 
it in your own home. We hold your 
record absolutely confidential, tell you 
frankly what your test shows and give 
reasons for our opinion. 


We Offer 
$1000 and Royalties 


HE Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
now produces photoplays as well as 
instructs, through a thoroughly tested 
home:study course, in the writing of them. 
And under our new plan we offer to 
new writers trained in our Educational 
Department whose stories are acceptable 
for our productions a minimum of $1000 


COPYRIGHT, 1922, PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


—s Ís Your 


"Life Story 


Worth $500 
or $2000? 


cash and royalties on the profits of the 
pictures. 


So, for the first time, photoplaywrights 
will share in the success of the screen 
stories of their own creation, 


In addition, one hundred sixty pro- 
ducers in Los Angeles alone are searching 
for better screen stories for which they 
will pay generously. We act as the 
greatest sales outlet for screen stories of 
all kinds. 


Is It You? 


| is for you to answer whether or not 
you will fit yourself for these rewards, 
providing, of course, you have the inherent 
ability. 


And money rewards are not all, for 
hundreds of Palmer students are using 
this stimulating course, not with a view to 
becoming professional screen writers, but 
to develop that invaluable asset, Creative 
Imagination. 


For Creative Imagination, properly de- 
veloped by those endowed with it, lifts 
men and women to lofty heights, whatever 
their fields may be. 


Surely it is worth a two-cent stamp to 
know these vital facts about yourself, 
There’s no other cost and no obligation. 


Send the coupon for the Palmer Ques- 
tionnaire. Answer now, to your own sat- 
isfaction, this question which relates so 
vitally to your future course in life. Un- 
dreamed success may lie beyond the dis- 
coveries this Questionnaire will make. 


— Se ee ee ee ee eee 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 
| Department of Education, Sec. 112 


Palmer Building, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me the Palmer Questionnaire, 
which I am to fill out and return to you for 
your personal and subsequent advice to me 
without charge. 


l NAME an aan a T 
l 


All correspondence strictly confidential. 
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BIG SAVING — FREE TRIAL 


This beautiful machineisthe only brand-new(unused), 
standard, full-size typewriter with a 4-row, 42-key, 84- 
character Universal keyboard that you can buy for less 
than $100. It comes direct from factory to you at prac- 
tically the wholesale price of other high-grade type- 
writers—a remarkable saving. Use Annell” on your 
work at our expense, put it to the test for ten days; then 
if it doesn't satisfy you in every way, return it to us 
and we will refund even the express charges. You take 
no risk. Could anything be fairer? 
Easy Terms 
While you are enjoying the use of the machine, small 
monthly payments (much less than 20c per day) make 
it easy and convenient to own this full-size, brand- 
new (unused), 4-row, standard-keyboard typewriter. 
Mechanical Marvel 

Strength and simplicity are the outstanding qualities 
of this machine. Every essential operating conveni- 
ence is possessed by Annell’, including the 4-row, 42- 
key, 84-character Universal standard keyboard. This 
good Annell’ ig made so well and lasts so long that the 
cost—if spread over the machine's lifetime—is less 
per day than the price of a postage stamp. And re- 
member, the Annell’ is fully guaranteed. 


Send Coupon Today 
for complete information about the greatest of 
all typewriter offers. Don’t miss it. Act now. 


ANNELL’ TYPEWRITER CO., Chicago 
2, NOT AN ORDER - MAIL TODAY ON 
ANNELL’ TYPEWRITER CO. 

705 No. 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 


Send me free catalog and complete information 
about your wonderful typewriter offer; this places 
me under no obligation. 


Why Childr 
Dont Obey 


BEDIENCE is the foundation of character. Yet how 
many parents discover constantly that their instruc- 
tions to their children carry no farther than around the 
corner. And wilfulness, selfishness, jealousy, disrespect, 
untruthfulness, ill-temper and many other unpleasant 
guaircias are directly related to that first great fault of 
isobedience. 


New Methods for Old 


Until now, scolding and whipping seem to have been 
about the parents’ only methods. But new methods have 
been discovered which make it easy to train children to 
obey promptly, pleasantly and surely without breaking 
the child's will, without creating fear, 

e in the child's 


resentment or reveng 
heart, as whipping does. Thisnew method 
is based on confidence. When perfect un- 
derstanding and sympath exist, obedi- 
ence comes atara y and all the bad traits 

at children pic! so easily are not 
obtain cheer- 
ful obedience? iven a chance to develop. 
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Highest Endorsements 


This new system, which has been put in- 
to the form of an Ilustrated Course, pre- 
pared especially for the busy parent, is 

ucing remarkable and immediate re- 
sults for thousands of parents in all parts 
of the world, and is endorsed by leading 
educators. It covers all ages from cradle 
to eighteen years. 


Free Book 
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the Parents Association. Send let! 
postal today and the book will be sent free 
—but do it now as this announcement may 
never come to your notice again. 

THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION, 


Dept. 912 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


third Street (near the Grand Central Sta- 
tion and the Biltmore Hotel); Fifth Ave- 
nue and Twenty-third Street (the Flatiron 
Building). 

At any one of these corners the wind is 
frequently so strong that it has to be reck- 
oned with by the traffic officer. People 
are sometimes blown from the sidewalks 
right out into the midst of vehicles. The 
othcer knows, too, that on a windy day a 
lot of people are going to have their hats 
blown off. Then, without thinking, they 
rush right out into the street in pursuit of 
their headgear. That is to say the men do. 
With women, it is different. 

Women very seldom have to run after 
their own hats, especially if they are young 
and good-looking. A woman whose hat is 
blown away usually makes one grab after 
it and then, if she misses, she gives an ap- 
pealing glance at the nearest man. That 
man—and probably two or three others 
also—dashes down the street after her hat. 


NUMBER of people have been injured 

by being blown against hydrants or in 
front of vehicles, but I have never known 
anyone to be hit by a vehicle when chasing 
a hat. The reason for this is that the 
drivers are pretty wide awake. As soon 
as they see a hat blowing down the street, 
they know that somewhere near there are 
likely to be two or three men racing wildly 
after it. So they slow down until the hat 
has been recaptured. 

Rainy days bring more accidents than 
windy ones. People who are carrying um- 
brellas seem to be more anxious to keep 
the rain off than they are to keep out of 
danger. They pull their umbrellas down 
over their eyes so far that they can’t see 
approaching vehicles, so that this kind of 
voluntary Blindness is one of the very 
common causes of injuries sustained by 
pedestrians. 

A man asked me the other day how 
many trafhe accidents I had witnessed 
and when I told him only six or seven he 
was greatly surprised. He seemed to 
think that because I have been stationed 
at busy intersections for many years I 
must have witnessed a great many catas- 
trophes. The fact is, of course, that a 
trafic officer is put at a dangerous or con- 
gested crossing to prevent accidents. Busy 
crossings are dangerous when there is no 
trafic offcer present. They become rea- 
sonably safe when he is there. If all drivers 
and all pedestrians would strictly follow 
his directions then the corner would be 
absolutely safe. 

Accidents are most likely to happen 
at corners where traffic is comparativel 
light and where no officer is ationed: 
You sometimes hear people say that they 
dislike to cross Broadway or Fifth Avenue 
during rush hours, but those are the hours 
when the crossings are really the safest. 
When traffic is very heavy, the vehicles 
are running close one after another. The 
drivers then keep in line without trying to 
pass one another. Furthermore, pedes- 
trians, seeing the heavy line of trafic, are 
more willing to wait at the curb until 
traffic is stopped and the signal given for 
pedestrians to cross. 

I want to emphasize the point that the 
majority of pedestrians do not take the 
same precautions against accidents that 
the drivers of vehicles do. There are a few 
very simple rules which will enable anyone 
to cross the streets of a town in safety. 


When they are universally obeyed, there 
will be far fewer accidents. Here are the 
rules: 

Don’t cross in the middle of a block. 
Go to a cross walk. On approaching a cor- 
ner, look to see if there 1s a traffic officer 
on duty. If there is, watch him, and do 
not try to cross until he has signaled ve- 
hicles to stop and has given the right of 
way to pedestrians. 

f there is no traffic officer on duty at 
the corner, you should look to the J/eft be- 
fore you step off the curb, making sure 
that you are not stepping out in front of a 
vehicle. Keep on looking to the left until 
you-have reached the middle of the street. 
As you come to the middle of the high- 
way, look. to the right, and before going 
farther be sure that you have time to cross 
ahead of any vehicle that may now be ap- 
proaching from your right. Continue look- 
ing to the right until you reach the curb. 

If, after you have started to cross a 
street, a vehicle approaches, you should 
be very careful about turning around and 
running back to the curb from which you 
started. The driver is certain to think 
that, since you have started across, you 
are going to keep on, and if he is so ose 
upon you that he has to sheer out of his 
course, he is going to try to pass behind 
you over that part of the road between 
you and the curb from which you started. 
Thus, when you turn and run back, you 
take him by surprise, and the result may 
be a collision. 

If you have crossed two thirds of the 
highway and find that you must go back 
because of vehicles approaching from 
your right, remember that you should not 

o back farther than the middle of the 
ighway. Do not turn and run back to 
the cath from which you started. At the 
middle of the highway, between two lines 
of vehicles running in opposite directions, 
you will always find some margin of safety. 

Don’t make a point of standing on your 
rights. Remember that pedestrians are 
responsible for exercising care at cross 
walks as well as drivers of vehicles. This 
remark of a well-known judge sizes up 
the “rights” regarding cross walks pretty 
well: “The street is for vehicles, the side- 
walks are for pedestrians, the cross walks 
are for both.” 


[DRIVERS seem to think, and wrongly, 
that, if a person is hit while crossing 
the street in the middle of a block, the 
driver cannot be considered at fault. But 
that is not the law. Some time ago I heard 
a judge charge a jury with reference to this 
point, and he said: “The law requires 
that a driver should use the greater cau- 
tion at cross walks, while the pedestrian 
must use the greater caution when he is 
crossing in the middle of the block.” 
Accidents are continually happening be- 
cause both automobilists and pedestrians 
are inclined to insist on their respective 
rights and to claim the right of way. All 
that can be said on this point has been 
condensed into a wonderful little jingle, 
which you will find worth pasting in your 
hat, no matter whether you are driving 
an automobile or whether you travel on 
foot and dodge them. This is the jingle: 


Here lies the body of William Gray 

Who died maintaining his right of way 

He was right, dead right, as he drove (strode) 
along 

But he’s just as dead as if he'd been wrong. 
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One Gave a Horse, 
and One an Olive Tree— 


ST off the Archipelago in ancient Greece lies the pic- 
turesque city of Athens. And this is the story of the 
way in which it was named: 


Zeus, the great father of gods and men, had watched ex- 
pectantly while workmen were busy building this new city 
for the Greeks, and by his wisdom foresaw that it would 
become the noblest of all cities throughout the wide earth. 
But even before it was finished there developed a quarrel 
between Poseidon, the lord of the sea, and Athene, the 
child of Zeus, to see by whose name the new city should 
be called. So Zeus appointed a day on which he should 
judge between them in the presence of all the great gods 
who dwelt on high Olympus. 


The day came and the gods sat each on a golden throne. 
High above them all sat Zeus. And it was announced that: 
“The new city shall bear the name of that god who shall 
bring | forth out of the earth the best gifts for the sons of 


men. 


King Poseidon rose up in the greatness of his majesty, and 
with his trident smote the ground where he stood. Straight- 
way the earth: split asunder, and forth from the chasm 
leaped a horse, such as never shall be seen again for its 
great strength and beauty. His body shone white all over, 
and his mane streamed proudly in the wind, as he stamped 
about impatiently. 


“Behold my gift,” said Poseidon, “and call the city after 
my name. Who shall give aught better than a horse to the 
sons of men?” 


Athene looked steadfastly at the gods with her keen gray 
eyes, and stooping slowly to the ground planted a single 
little seed. Presently a small green shoot sprang from the 
dead earth. It grew rapidly, throwing out boughs and 
leaves. Higher and higher it rose, with all its thick green 
foliage, and put forth fruit on its clustering branches. 


“My gift is better, O Zeus,” she said, “than that of 


Poseidon. For this horse shall bring war and strife 
and anguish, while my olive tree is a sign of peace 
and plenty, health and strength. It will be a help and 


an inspiration to the sons of men.” 


With one accord rose the voices of the gods, as they 
cried out: “The gift of Athene is the best which may 


For your own renewal subscription for one year, 
and one gift subscription, send $4.00. No matter 
when your present subscription expires, you can order 
it extended now. For each additional gift subscription 
(only during the holidays) add $2.00. For a single 


If you wish to order more than cne gift subscription, 
write additional orders on separate sheet and attach it 
to the coupon. If you or your friend already subscribe, ° 
the new subscription will not take effect until the old 
one expires, but the Christmas card will be mailed just 
the same. 
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be given to the sons of men. Let the city be called 
Athens.” And so it is named to this day. 


And it was ever so—man’s greatest gift is the help 
and inspiration he passes along to his fellow men. 
Abraham Lincoln, who, from a nobody, became one 
of the greatest men of all time, is ever a source of in- 
spiration for all of us. And so it is with all those who 
have endowed the world with this “Best Gift for 
the Sons of Men.” 


Right now we all are searching for suitable gifts—for 
the “Best Gifts for the Sons of Men.” And this 
time we would give something that expresses the real 
Christmas spirit as well. 


There is the toy for Billie. He will enjoy an electric 
train—he is always fascinated by mechanics. And 
sister Mary, who is just starting in high school—she 

will especially appreciate Pollyanna. 

But what will you give to Dad, who is a lawyer; 
Brother Bill, who has just been graduated a civil 
engineer. And Cousin Mary, who is teaching her 
first term ’way out in Oklahoma? Wouldn't it be nice to 
carry help and inspiration in your gifts to them too? Then 
perhaps you will welcome this suggestion from us. One that 
is passed on to you from thousands of your fellow readers 
who use it every year. 


In fact, what can better express the sincerity and well- 
meaningness of your friendship, and at the same time por- 
tray the true spirit of Christmas, than the giving of a year's 
subscription to The American Magazine. It is a gift that 
comes not once but twelve times a year—a constant re- 
minder of your good will and best wishes. 


And you are not giving just a magazine, an inanimate 
something of paper, ink, and printing. One that is measured 
only by its mere cost in money. You are giving the actual 
inspiration and helpfulness that can be gleaned from the 
lives and experiences of the greatest men and women in 
every walk of modern life. It is an inexpensive gift, it is 
true, but like the gift of Athene it is not to be measured 
in dollars and cents—but rather by its stimulating effec- 
tiveness. As her gift sprang from the earth, your gift will 
have its inception in the innermost hearts of men—im- 
measureable in its value arid worth to its recipient. 


How to Send This Gift of Immeasurable Inspiration and Help 


subscription alone, for one year, send $2.50. A beautiful 
Christmas card will be sent to each friend to whom you 
send this Christmas gift. But get your order in by December 
20th so that the card will reach them on Christmas morn- 
ing. This special offer is good only until December 31st. 
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I got that boy pretty quick!” laughed 
Carlson. ‘‘He was a red-headed chap, 
who, by the way, is president of a com- 
pany right here in Milwaukee now. 

“I remember the first work I did in my 
new job. It was smoothing the curved 
strips of wood that form the ‘curtain’ in 
roll-top desks. I felt like a prince when I 
got that first promotion. And when you 
feel that way about a job you're pretty 
certain to make good at it. Anyway, I 
liked to work. I always have liked it. 

“I stayed with that firm about six years; 
learned the trade from A to Z, and got to 
the point where I was earning top wages 
for a workman in those days—from fifteen 
dollars to twenty dollars a week. After 
working all day at the factory I used to 
work all evening in my room, just for the 
fun of it. I made two of those fancy clocks, 
with a bell tower and a door that opens 
when the hour strikes; figures come out 
of the door, a flag runs up the flag pole; 
and a lot of things like that. 


“you see, I hadn’t much money to 
spend; and I hadn’t many ways of 
spending it. I had been taught at the 
orphan asylum that card playing, smoking, 
drinking, and swearing were wicked. I 
never had a playing card in my hands, or 
a cigar in my mouth, until I was a grown 
man. ‘And, as I said before, I never cared 
a great deal for books, so I didn’t spend 
much time reading. I did like to make 
things with my hands. So that was the 
way I spent my spare time. 

“Then came a business depression, and 
the firm that employed me failed. While 
I was hunting for another job I heard of 
an old fellow named Van Valkenberg who 
was making paper boxes. I went to see 
him half a dozen times; and while he 
seemed to want to hire me, he didn’t do 
it. Finally he admitted that he couldn’t 
afford to pay me more than seven dollars 
a week. fe had thought I would scorn a 
wage like that. I either had to find work, 
or else quit eating! So I took the job. 

“He was using an old barn for a shop 
and was having a hard time to keep going. 
He hadn’t been able to get anybody that 
would measure and cut the stock accu- 
rately. The place was full of spoiled stock; 
and that meant a great loss. I didn’t know 
anything about paper boxes, but I did 
know exact measurements.’ So I did the 
cutting and did it to his satisfaction. 

“What few machines he had were crude 
and mostly out of order. I knew how to 
make patterns; so I devised improvements 
and some new machines, had the parts 
made at a machine shop, and worked 
H nights putting them together and setting 
at them up. I got the old man so interested 
H that he used to, come and try to help me. 
But neither of us knew much about the 
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HE | business end of the enterprise.” J knew 
HE | nothing at all! Times were bad, anyway; 
HE | and in a few months he failed and I was 
$F | out of a job again. 
H “But not for long. A man wrote me to 
come down to a hosiery mill at Kenosha, 
H where they had a small factory to make 
+ | their own paper boxes. The superinten- 
HE | dent had pneumonia and they wanted 
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You Needn’t Pity This Orphan 


(Continued from page 34) 


someone to take charge during his ab- 
sence. I never had seen a paper as made 
until a few months before this offer of a 
position to run a box factory! But I took 
the offer. I didn’t even go back to Racine 
for my belongings. I guess I was afraid 
the job would get away from meif I turned 
my back for a minute. So I started right in. 

“When the sick man was well enough 
to come back they asked me to stay on in 
charge of the box factory, as they could 
use him in the knitting mill. But they 
wanted me to sign a three-year contract 
at twenty dollars a week, with no increase 
during the entire three years. 1 told them 
I couldn’t do that. 

“Tf Pm not worth more than twenty 
doliars a week three years from now,’ I 
said, ‘I’ll quit working!’ 

“Back in Racine, where I again went, 
Van Valkenberg was getting ready to 
start up once more and wanted me to come 
with him. My original employers were 
also running their plant again and asked 
me to travel for them, installing the seats 
they made for theatres. That certainly 
was a temptation! I never in my life had 
been out of Racine, except for the few 
months in Kenosha, only ten miles away. 
I just itched to see the world. They would 
pay me twenty dollars a week and my 
traveling expenses. And you can’t realize 
whata fascination the prospect had forme. 

“On the other hand, Van Valkenberg 
was going to have a real factory this time, 
and he painted a wonderful picture of the 
opportunity I would have there. I did a 
good deal of thinking before I could come 
to a decision. And in the end my wish to 
get ahead in my real work won out. I 
went to Van Valkenberg. 

“But you have to do something more 
than produce goods if you are to make a 
business succeed. ou have to buy 
economically and sell at a profit. My em- 
ployer didn’t know how to do this. In a 
few months he failed, and there I was, 
out of a job again. 


“DEFORE I went to Kenosha I had sent 

letters toa number of firms asking for 
work. And just as I was wondering what 
I should do next I received a reply to one 
of these letters. It.came from the A. 
George Schultz Company of Milwaukee, 
asking me to come up and see them. I 
went on the first train I could get. 

“I was just twenty-one years old. And 
I was pretty green!” laughed Carlson. 
“As I sat talking with Mr. Weinhagen, 
the proprietor and general manager, he 
pushed a box of cigars across the table 
and asked me to have one. I was so in- 
experienced that I thought he would put 
me down as a boob if I refused, so I took 
one. Then he lighted a match and held it 
while I tried to light my cigar. I pulled 
and pulled, but the darned thing wouldn’t 
light. It was the first cigar I’d ever had 
in my mouth and I didn’t know enough to 
bite off the end! 

“ But he hired me, even if I was green 
about smoking. I stayed with him almost 
ten years and became superintendent of 
his factory. I worked hard all those years. 
Many a time, after a day spent in the 
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Where Was I to Get the Money? 


—and then Emma Broach told me about her ‘‘Magic 
Purse Filler’’—an ideal way to earn extra money 
each week without having to step out of the house 


me almost sick. 
I hadn't had anything new for so long that 
I was getting ashamed to go anywhere. And I 
wanted things for the house—new curtains and a 
long list of other items. 
veret’s teeth needed attention. So did mine. 
there were some bills six months overdue. 

But where was the money to come from? 

We were payingforahome. That andthe butcher’s 
and grocer’'s bills and other necessary expenses took 
every cent almost as fast as Everet could earn it. 
No matter how we skimped and squeezed and went 


without, there was never anything left over. 


I Couldn’t Neglect My Home 


“If I could only earn some extra money!” I kept 
thinking. But it seemed like wishing for the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow. 

Nearly every day I had my work all done by one 
or two o'clock or a little after. Often I was 
through by ten or eleven in the morning. It seemed 
a shame to let all that spare time go to waste 
when I needed money so badly. 

But what could I do? 

I couldn’t neglect the meals or the housework— 
so a place in a store or office or any other work 
requiring regular hours was out of the question. 
Except for plain mending, I couldn’t sew. I knew 
I was not cut out for canvassing or selling—and be- 
sides I was too sensitive about what the neighbors 
would say to try anything so public. Rack my 
brain as I would, there seemed nothing else left. 


Emma Had a Lot of 
New Things 


One afternoonlast spring when I wasfeeling blue and 
discouraged, Emma Broach came over. We had been 
friends since our school days. But we now lived so far 
apart that it was often a long time between visits. 

Of course I was glad to see her. But I must confess 
that in a way she made mefeel more blue and discour- 
aged than ever. From head to heels everything she 
had on was new—she looked as if she had just stepped 
out of a fashion plate. I couldn't help envying her. 

When she mentioned a little trip she had taken 
the week before, and some new furniture she had 
just ordered for her living-room, my envy doubled. 
I-knew her husband didn’t make any more than 
Everet. I wondered how she did it. Finally I 
blurted right out and asked her. 


I Was All Ears 


“Really, Helene,” she answered, “I have bought 
so many things in the 
last few months that 
I know people must 
think some rich rela- 
tive has left us all his 
money. But it’s even 
better than that. I 
call it my ‘Magic 
Purse Filler.’ 

“Helene,” she went 
on, “I’ve found the 
ideal way to earn 
money at home—in 
spare time. It’s so 
easy and interesting 
that it doesn’t seem 
like work at all.” 

I was all ears— 
maybe Emma’s 
“Magic Purse Filler” 
would solve my trou- 
bles too. 

“You know how 
popular wool hose 
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The Master Knitter 


Mrs. Helene Himberg 
261 Wyckoff Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


have become,” she continued. “Even in summer— 
for golf, tennis and other sports. And in winter 
everybody wants them. That's the secret of all my 
new things—I earn thém by knitting hose. 

“Oh, no!” Emma explained in answer to my ques- 
tion. “Not by hand. I knit them on a wonderful 
little hand knitting machine—my ‘Magic Purse 
Filler.’ I can knit a pair in so short a time. And I 
get fine pay for every pair I make.” 


Emma Tells the Way 


“But who pays you?” I asked, “And how did you 
get started?” 

“There is a concern in Rochester, New York,” 
Emma answered, “that wants all the home-knit 
hose it can get—to supply to stores. You know 
how nearly everybody thinks genuine home-knit 
goods are so much better than the factory kind. 
It's the Home Profit Hosiery Company. You get 
the knitter from them. They show you how to use 
it—how to knit hose, sweaters and many other 
articles. They also furnish free yarn—it doesn't 
cost you a penny. You do the knitting entirely 
at your own convenience—sit down at the machine 
just whenever you feel like it. Then, as fast as you 
finish a dozen or more pairs, you send them to the 
Home Profit Hosiery Company and they send you 
a check. It’s the easiest way to earn extra money 
I have ever heard of.” 

If Emma could do it, why couldn't I? She had 
a booklet with her that told all about the plan. I 
eagerly read every word of it, and then immedi- 
ately sent for a machine. 

With the machine came a book of instructions 
that made everything simple and clear. After a 
little practice—simply following directions care- 
fully—I quickly got the knack of it and have been 


doing fine ever since. 


My First Check 


The first week—just sitting down at the machine 
whenever I had nothing else to do—I knit four 
dozen pairs. A few days later I received my first 
check—and how happy and proud I was. Since 
then the postman has brought me dozens of such 
checks—many of them for much larger amounts; 
but none has ever given me such a thrill as that 
first one did—for it meant that at last I had found 


the way to keep my pocketbook filled instead of 
empty—a way to end all the old skimping and 
worrying and doing without. 

Operating the Home Profit Knitter looked so 
easy that Everet—who at first sort of pooh-poohed 
the whole idea—got interested and tried his hand. 
Now, many an evening he fills his pipe and sits 
down at the Knitter and knits two or three or a 
half dozen pairs of hose before going to bed—says 
he would rather do it than read. 


I No Longer Have to 
Do Without 


Before long I had all the back bills paid up and 
enough money to blossom out in new clothes. Also 
for the first time in my life I now have a little 

money in the bank—all my own—and the 
amount is steadily growing larger eac month. 

It’s really surprising what a difference a little 
extra money can make. More than once I have 
earned enough in a single week to pay for a 
nice new dress. The biggest check I ever re- 
ceived in all my life came one week when Ev- 
eret helped me every evening. Everet said last 
night maybe we would be better off if he were 
to quit his job as a painter and give all his time 
to knitting hose—and at that perhaps there's 
more truth in his remark than he realized. 

Mrs. Helene Himberg, 
261 Wyckoff Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Note: The above is an actual experience. It was 
related by Mrs. Himberg to one of our representa- 
tives, and is printed here practically in her own 
words. Mrs. Himberg’s signed statement as to the 


facts is on file in our office. 


It’s Helping Hundreds 
of Others > 


All over America the Home Profit Knitter is helping girls 
and women (and*men, too) turn their spare time into money 
—helpi ple get out of debt—helping them pay for 
Bornes = A ata them dress better—helping them buy new 
furniture and pianos and phonogra) helping them pro- 
vide for trips and vacations and other pleasures—helping 
them to lay up money to send their boys and gir!s to college 
—helping them build bank accounts—helping them buy cars 
—helping them get more comfort, more enjoyment and more 
self respect out of life. 

Knitting socks on the Home Profit Knitter is easy, rapid, 
profitable and pleasant. You can also knit sweaters, golf 
stockings, ladies’ stockings or children's stockings, and many 
other articles. All you have to do is to follow the simple 
instructions. 

You can send all your work to the Home Profit Hosiery 
Company and get pay for it—all on a guaranteed basis 
—or you can buy your yarn and sell the finished work direct 
to friends and neighbors and local stores just as you 
choose. Either way you can earn an extra $5 to $15 (some 
do even better) every week the year round—the amount 
depending on how much time you give to the work. 

If your regular income is not enough—if there are things 

‘ou want or need—why not at least write to the Home Profit 
Liosiery Company and get full information? Through their 
simple and guaranteed plan you can easily bring an end to 
your worries about money—and without having to step out 
of the house. Use this coupon. Do it right away—it may 
make a difference of hundreds of dollars a year to you. 


Home Profit Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. BS-12, 872 Hudson Ave. 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


| (COUPON) 1 

Home Profit Hosiery Co., Inc. 1 

| Dept. BS-12, 872 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. | 
Send me full information about making money at home 

in my spare time with the Home Profit Knitter. I amen- -l 

| closing 2 cents postage to cover cost of mailing, and I un- | 

| derstand that I am not obligated in any way. | 
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Do you like 
fine things? 


If you want to sell something 
to.a business man, there is a 
theory that you should talk 
business. That is, 
talk in terms of 
dollars and dis- 
counts, profits 
and turnover, 
sales and distri- 
bution figures. 


Not always—we think. 


In the matter of fine bond 
paper, for instance. It is all 
right to talk about the impres- 
sion a good-looking letter 
makes, but the.worth of that 
impression cannot possibly be 
translated into terms of dollars 
and cents. 


We don’t believe the people 
who use Old Hampshire Bond 
buy it for that reason. Surely, 
a paper as beautiful and fine 
as this is not bought solely to 
impress somebody. 

Men who carry fine watches 
or who drive fine cars don’t all 
do so with the idea of knocking 
out the eyes of strangers and 
friends. Fine things are bought 
because they are fine. 

A paper like Old Hampshire 

ond is used 
mainly because 
it is appreciated. 
Business men buy 
it not for mercen- 
ary reasons, but 
for esthetic rea- 
sons—for the same 
reason they wear clean collars. 


If you like fine things, we 
shall be glad to send you some 
Old Hampshire Bond to try— 
a fine paper for people who like 
things made just a little better 
than seems necessary. Ask for 
it on your business letterhead. 
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factory, I put in most of the night working 
over plans for improved machines, or for 
new ‘lay-outs’ of the work, or for forms 


forkeeping track ofstock. Butany man who ` 


wants to get on mustn’t be afraid of work. 

“After ten years, however, I began to 
think of the next step. I wanted to work 
for myself. I wanted to be my own boss. 
And this ambition got so strong that I just 
had to try to realize it. When I told Mr. 
Weinhagen, he suggested that we start a 
factory together somewhere. It would 
take about ten thousand dollars, he figured. 
I had saved about two thousand dollars; 
and he said he would furnish the rest of 
the capital. But if we did this I felt that 
I would still be working for him, because 
he would own the controlling interest. If 
his offer had come earlier I probably 
would have taken it. But I had made up 
my mind to be my own boss; so I started 
out for myself. 


“THAT was in July, 1905. I rented two 
floors in a ramshackle frame buildin 
and began with a ‘force’ of five girls. I did 
a good deal of the work myself. That was 
simple enough. I knew how to make 
boxes. But as a business man I was as big 
a greenhorn as I had been at smoking, 
ten years before. I never had bought 
stock. I never had made an estimate. I 
never had sold goods. I didn’t know the 
first principles of bookkeeping. 

“I remember going to a friend of mine, 
who sold office supplies, and asking him to 
pick out the books I would need. He 
selected half a dozen—a day book, ledger, 
and so on—wrapped them up, and I car- 
ried them home with me. At night I went 
to a business college to learn how to keep 
these various books. But I made poor work 
of my accounting, until I stumbled on a 
man who taught me simplified methods and 
came around once a week to help me get a 
balance. I never could get it by myself. 

“At first I wrote out with pen and ink 
the bids I sent in for jobs. Then I bought 
a cheap little typewriter and plunked out 
my letters with one finger. After a while 
I hired a girl to do this work. But her 
father sent me word that he had spent 
several hundred dollars on her business 
education and he wasn’t going to have 
the money thrown away. inlets I gave 
her a regular typewriter to use, with a 
standard keyboard, she couldn’t stay 
with me. So I bought a second-hand ma- 
chine for her. * os 

“The first jobs I got were the cheapest 
kind; just plain boxes for the shoe fac- 
tories. There was so little money in them 
that I wanted something better. So I got 
up a little catalogue and sent that out to 
candy factories. I think it was one of the 
first catalogues ever sent out by a'paper 
box manufacturer, 

“Well, to make a long story short, the 
business grew. We started with 7,000 
square feet of floor space. After a while 
we moved to another building, where I 
rented more and more space as we needed 
it. And then I built our present factory, 
with 160,000 square feet oF floor space and 
every possible modern improvement and 
convenience. It’s been a lot of fun,” he 
said, with his boyish smile. 

-“And hard work,” I suggested. 

“Oh, yes, of course! But hard work is 
fun—although I’ve done some that I 
didn’t get much out of, except the fun of 
doing it.. If I hadn’e’ done anything but 


run my business, I shouldn’t have had to 
work nearly so hard. But I put in a lot of 
time helping to organize our National 
Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association, of 
which I was the first president. 

“That wasn’t a waste of time, though; 
not when I think of how it helped me ina 
good many ways. For instance, I think I 
was a pretty good box maker, but as a 
speech maker i was all to the bad. PI 
tell you about that,” he said with his re- 
curring smile. : 

“It started at one of our conventions. 
At the morning session the presiding 
officer said he would call on me to speak 
on a certain subject that afternoon. Well, 
I wouldn’t have been any more scared if 
he had said they were going to have me 
balance an apple on my head and let them 
shoot at it. I knew I couldn’t talk to a 
crowd, So I just didn’t show up at all that 
afternoon. 

“But when somebody told me what 
happened you’d better believe I felt 
pretty small. They said that when my 
name was called and 1 wasn’t there to 
answer to it, the presiding officer remarked 
that only a coward would refuse to do a 
thing when it was put up to him. 

“Well, that got me’ for sure! When I 
came home from that convention it was 
with the determination that I’d never give 
any body another chance to say that about 
me. I’d learn to talk standing up on my 
feet, if I had to nail my shoes to the floor 
to keep me from running away. I started 
right in to practice. Nights and Sundays I 
came down to the factory when the place 
was deserted; and if I didn’t talk the 
pillars and posts deaf, dumb, and blind it 
was because they were that way already. 


“THE next time I went to a convention, 

I didn’t wait to be asked to speak. I 
was afraid they wouldn’t ask me, anyway. 
The first man that spoke, I got up and 
differed with him about something he had 
said. Of course he came back at me with 
his own ideas; and I guess we argued 
there on the floor for half an hour. 

“That showed me that I could talk be- 
fore a crowd. But I was still scared at the 
idea so I kept on practicing. My wife got 
so she used to laugh whenever I said I was 
going down to the cellar for a while. She ` 

new I was going down there to make 
speeches to the furnace and the coal bins. 
But I didn’t care. I’d rather orate to a 
coal bin than be called a coward. 

“T don’t pretend to be an orator; but if 
I’ve gotsomething I really want tosay, I can 
at least get it off my chest. It was hard 
work to learn todoit. And unfortunately 
it got me into another and harder job. 

“A few years ago, at a meeting of our 
Rotary Club, I got up and said a few 
things about certain restrictions which I 
thought were unfair. It made a lot of the 
members sore at the time. I guess they 
wanted to put me out on the sidewalk. 
But those very men came around in the 
end and are among my best friends to- 
day. All of them except one. 

‘But even if they hadn’t agreed with 
me eventually I think they would at least 
have given me credit for being willing to 
fight openly for something I thought 
ought to be done. I think so because of 
what happened later. Three years ago I 
was sitting here in my office when the ` 
*phone rang, and the president of one of 
our largest manufacturing firms told me 
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“Find the 
Christmas Face” 
Contest 


&% 
Gillette Offers 
156 Prizes— 
headed by 
$1000.00 in Gold 
© 


If Santa Claus were a 
grumpy old man, thehuman 
race would have had some- 
one taking his place long ago. 

The “Find the Christmas 
Face” Contest was inspired 
directly by the immortal 
smile of Santa Claus. 

And that is as it should be. 

For a Christmas Contest 
should not only be practical 
and helpful. 

It should put back some 
of the old-time fun into 
Christmas. 

Let’s say, for instance, that 

ou've written the remarkable 
ew Improved Gillette down as 
a good present. 
en comes the Christmas 
list of menfolks. 

The genuine help of theChrist- 
mas Face Contest comes in right 
here. By cheerily stirring the 
memory—and by giving you 156 
chances to win a prize. 

Study these typical American 
aces. They're all self-shavers. 
ie ~A want the best razor. 

ho does this face or that face 
remind you of? 

When you see a face that looks 
like someone you know, this you 
can be sure about—that man 
wants a New Improved Gillette 
Jor Christmas. 

You can buy gifts that cost 
more—but no gift that does so 
m 


uch. 

We shall publish nearly 50 of 
these Christmas Faces. 

Here are 12 of them. 

For more faces—see 

Saturday Evening Post of 
November 11th 

Saturday Evening Post of 
December 9th. 

Metropolitan Newspapers 
everywhere in the United States. 

Go to any dealer who sells 
Gillette Safety Razors. 

im fora 


GILLETTE PRIZE BOOK 
with CONDITIONS 
OF CONTEST 


Let these Christmas Faces remind you 
of men to go on your Christmas List — 


Upstanding young fellows just starting 
in life— 
Substantial citizens of mellow years— 


All typical Americans, who want the newest and 
finest shave—the New Improved Gillette. 


As a Christmas Gift for Men the New Improved 
Gillette has no equal in quality—no rival in 
popularity—no match in service. 


A lifetime of shaving luxury—and every day a 
grateful remembrance of you! 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. S. A. 


Improved 


G 


ae The BOSTONIAN 
LT ` In Silver. . . $5 
yc oe Z In Gold . .. 6 


SAFETY 
RAZOR 


we ette MARK 


ille 


Patented January 13,1920 


<n 


In Silver. $7.50 
In Gold . 10.00 
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that they wanted to see me right away. 

“*Put on your hat and coat and come 
down here immediately,’ he said. The 
meeting place was at one of our national 
banks. 

“When I got to the bank, I was shown 
into the directors’ room, and there were 
forty or fifty of the leading business men 
of the city, all of them members of our 
Association of Commerce. I had been 
active on the membership committee of 
the association that year, but I couldn’t 
imagine what I had done to be called be- 
fore a tribunal like that. They gave me a 
chair at one end of the directors’ table. 
Then the man sitting behind it asked me 
to tell them what I thought of the asso- 
ciation. That wasn’t a pleasant order, be- 
cause many of those men were older and 
far more important than I was—and they 
were members of the association. 

““Well,’ I said, ‘do you want me just 
to smooch things over? Or do you want 
exactly what I think?’ 

“They said they wanted exactly what 
I thought—and they got it. Then the 
chairman of the meeting said that it was 
because they were determined to put the 
association on the map, or else put it out 
of business, that they had called the meet- 
ing. He added that some of them had 
prepared a slate for the coming election of 
officers and that every man on that slate 
had got to serve. And he lit on me with the 
information that I was to be the president. 

“I protested that I had a business of 
my own to run. During the war I had 
spent a lot of time at Washington as 
a dollar-a-year man and my_ business 
needed me. But it was no use. They made 
me president. For two years I had double 
shifts of work to do. And I lay it to that 
speech I made at the Rotary Club. 
think they picked me because they 
thought I wasn’t afraid to speak out. 


“I GUESS I haven’t any kick to-make 
about my life, anyway. I never had a 
real home until I was over thirty years 
old. After I left the asylum I lived in one 
boarding-house after another. Some of 
them were rough-and-tumble ones with a 

retty tough gang of men as boarders. 
Vou can imagine what you would be 
likely to find, if you were able to pay only 
four or five dollars a week. 

“ But even in the roughest bunch there 
was always at least one man who would 
take a youngster’s part. If the hard- 
boiled fellows bullied me too much, some- 
one would come to my rescue and tell 
them to ‘leave the kid alone’ or they 
would have to reckon with him. And that 
kept them from going too far. . 

“I didn’t marry until I was thirty-three 
years old. Since then I have had a sure 
enough home! And maybe I appreciate it 
all the more because I had to wait a good 
while for it. My wife is ex-Senator Aus- 
tin's daughter; and my father-in-law is 
now vice president and counsel for the 
company of which I am president. 

“Some people say that I had it pretty 
soft, with my father-in-law’s money to 
help me succeed. But I started the busi- 
ness and was making a success of it before 
I even met him or his daughter. And I 


was getting along well before he ever put 
a cent into it. 

“I had been married several years, 

when I went to a man to arrange for 
etting additional capital. My father-in- 
aw happened to be in the office, and this 
man said to him: 

“Why don’t you put some money into 
Walter’s business?’ 

““* Because I haven’t been asked,’ said 
Mr. Austin. 

“*No,’ I said; ‘and you never will bel!’ 

“Well, can I put some money into it if 
I do the asking?’ he demanded. 

“You can,’ I said, ‘if you do it on your 
own initiative, and on the same condi- 
tions on which you would make any 
other business investment. I don’t think 
you'll lose it; but I won’t ask you to take 
the chance” - -) 

“He said he wanted to do it. And he 
hasn’t lost what he put in,” added Carl- 
son, smiling. 


s ELL,” I said, “you really don’t 
seem to have anything to kick about 
now. But how about the years when you 
were in the orphan asylum? Didn’t you 
ever feel any bitterness then over thè fact 
that you didn’t havea home and a family?” 
“There was only one thing I ever felt 
bitter about,? was the reply; and this 
time there was no smile on Carlson’s face. 
“When my father died he was buried in a 
grave in the Racine cemetery. And when 
my mother died, only a little while later, 
she was buried in another part of the 
cemetery. ; 

“The graves were paid for. But I 
didn’t know this. I was only five years old 
at the time, and somehow I got it into my 
head that my father and mother were 
buried in the potter’s field. I never spoke 
of it, because I was humiliated—for them 
and for myself. But I used to think about 
ita good deal. I was very bitter about it. 

“On Decoration Day, the orphans whose 
parents were buried in the local cemetery 
used to go there to put flowers on the 
graves. ji was asked to go, too; but I 
never went. I thought the others would 
find out that, as I believed, my folks were 
in the potter's feld! That was the only 
thing I can remember feeling bitter about. 
When I got out of the asylum and was 
earning enough money I bought a lot, had 
the bodies moved, and put up markers 
over the graves. They didn’t amount to 
much, but they were the best I could 
afford at that time.” 

“ Butdidn’t you resent having to work?” 
I asked. “Didn’t you envy children who 
could play and go to school?” ~ 

“I didn’t know any children except 
those in the asylum,” said Carlson. “That 
was the only life I knew. As for having to 
work, I wanted to. I guess I liked work 
better than going to the classes we had. 
And as for recreation, I was kept too busy 
working to think about anything else. 

“This was from thirty to forty years 
ago, you must remember. Orphan asy- 
lums have probably changed a good deal. 
I’m going to see that the one I know most 
about gets a playground, anyway.” 

The wheel of fortune brings some curi- 
ous changes as it goes around, Here was 


a one-time orphan planning to be a bene- 
factor to`other children in the same plight. 
I heard that he is to be made a trustee 
of the very asylum he entered, weeping 
lustily, years ago. 

One of the officers of the company called 
my attention to a bronze tablet which is 
the first thing a visitor sees as he enters 
the main office of the factory. On it was 
the inscription: $ 


You are entitled to Courtesy and Service. 
See that you get it. W. C. Carlson, Pres. 


“If you want to get a line on Walter 
Carlson,” said the man, “there it is. He 
practices what that tablet preaches.” 

Later, I asked Carlson about the man 
who made this remark to me. “‘He seems 
an enthusiast over this business,” I said. 
“ How did you happen to get him into it?” 

“Why, he was a paper salesman who 
used to come to sell goods,” was the reply. 
“I watched him, and I found that he was 
a good worker and that, in an emergency, 
he could keep his feet on the floor! You 
know that a good many people, if any- 
thing goes wrong, will jose their tem 
or go to pieces one way or another. This 
chap didn’t. He could discuss a thing 

leasantly and yet try to make his point. 

hat’s a good quality in any man, so I 
hired him. He is one of the officers now. 

“You say he is an enthusiast about our 
business. I wish you could meet the whole 
crowd. They’re all enthusiasts. I’ve got 
a fine organization here. Just let me tell 
yeu something! aring riean, we kept 
raising our scale of pay until it got pre 
high. And when the business AA 
we found, as most employers did, that we 
couldn’t keep up that scale. When it was 
plain that wages would have to come 
down, I didn’t simply post the announce- 
ment on the bulletin board or give formal 
notice of the cut. I spent all my spare time 
for two weeks calling the men into my 
office, one by one, and explaining to them 
the whole situation. I gave them the facts 
and figures, and asked them if they would 
accept the cut and realize its necessity. 

““Well—say! some of those fellows al- 
most had me crying! Honest, they did! 
They all said they were willing to stand for 
whatever was best for the business. And 
more than one of them said, ‘Make any 
cut that you think is right, Walter; and if 
you find it isn’t enough, we'll take a bigger 
one.’ Yes, sir! they AEA had me crying.” 


S I looked out of the car window, to get 

a glimpse of the orphan asylum where 

a boy worked, and played pranks, and got 
licked for them, years ago, I was thinking. 
of the man that boy has grown to be: a 
man who has built up a great business; 
who has been honored by his fellow citi- 
zens; who has found real joy in hard work; 
and who has been able to win the enthu- 
siastic loyalty of the people who work with 
him. The porter wasn’t very far from the 
truth when he said I looked as if I’d been 
hearing good news. Walter Carlson told me 
he couldn’t understand why the asylum 
authorities never gave him to the peaple 
who pointed to him and said, “Pil take 
that one.” But I think I can understand. 
They wanted to keep him themselves! __ 


ka 


“.“CAN You See Through Other Men’s Eyes,” by B. C. Forbes, is the title of a business romance of power- 
ful appeal that will appear next month. Plenty of practical business philosophy is scattered through 
this personal story of Owen D. Young, guiding genius of one of the greatest companies in the world. 
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Painted by Norman Rockwell. Copyright 1922, P&L 


P in the garret, fond memories mingle with the joy of accom- 
plishment, when old furniture and other cherished things are 
made new and serviceable with a coat or two of “61” Floor Varnish. 


You can change your furniture, floors 
and woodwork from one finish or color 
to another, and-make them look new again, 
with one of the several beautiful ‘‘61’’ 
woodstain colors. 

Whether you employ a painter to use 
“6L? Floor Varnish, or do the little odd 
jobs with it yourself, you get a tough elastic 
surface that is not only waterproof but 
heelproof and marproof, ‘“61’’ possesses 
the maximum combined degree of wear- 
resistance and water-resistance. 


“61’’ Floor Varnish stains and varnishes 
in one operation, without leaving streaks, 
laps or brush marks. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers. 

Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction, you 
may have your money back. 

Pratr & Lampert-Inc., 61 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 3 Court- 
wright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Send for Color Card, Sample Panel Finished with ‘‘61,"* and Names of Local Dealers 


Makers of Effecto 
Auto Finishes and 
Vitralite Enamel 
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Scattergood Appraises the Pelt of a Skunk 


around waitin’ for Providence. . . . About 
evenin’ I calc’late we kin expect Alphy to 
be tearin’ his hair around town and doin’ 
his level best to paint this-here girl kind of 
black in spots. And, if he does, we kin also 
figger on young Court Revels—and that’ll 
take a handful of figgerin.” 

“Court? What’s he to do with it?” 

“Him and Mabel is sweethearts—and 
Court hain’t famous for bein’ meek.” 

“Wed better get to Court quick, be- 
fore anything happens.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“What’s Alpha worth, anyhow?” asked 
Johnny. 

“I figger, countin’ everything, if he was 
to die to-night the appraisers ’ud find 
along about fifty-sixty thousand dollars.” 

“Alpha won’t be notifying the sheriff 
until Mabel gets enough start so there’s 
no danger of catching her.” 

. “Hum,” said Scattergood. “Speakin’ 
of sheriffs, there comes Ulysses now.” 


THEY watched Ulysses Watts cross the 
bridge with his heavy, official strides 
and as he approached Scattergood called 
to him. 

* Lockin’ fer me?” 

“Hain’t lookin’ fer nobody.” 

“ Lookin’ fer me, Ulysses?” 

The sheriff blinked. and considered: 
“Dunno but what I be, Scattergood.” 

“Hum. ... What was you wantin’ to 
see me about, Ulysses?” 

“Er—um—wanted to ask ye suthin’, 
I guess.” : 

“ *Twa’n’t about Alphy Kitler, was it?” 

“Seems as though.” 

“Heard from Alphy to-day?” 

““Telephoned me he was comin’ in this 
evenin’. Suthin’ official and private.” 

“Wouldn’t show no surprise, to him, 
if I was to tell you, would you? Nor let 
on to Alphy you knowed?” 

Ulysses shook his head. 


“Alphy,” said Scattergood, “got him- - 


self robbed.” 

“Dew tell!” 

“Yes, sir. His ward, Mabel, robbed 
him of a hunderd-dollar bill... . Got it 
back, though. Mabel, she escaped in the 
night... . Alphy’ll be callin’ on the law 
to pursue her.” 

“Right and proper,” said the sheriff. 

“Um. Figger to chase this young-un 
special hard? Run her down, hell or high 
water?” 

“Hain’t give it consideration.” 

“Give it some,” said Scattergood, 


“bearin’ in mind that election’s comin’.” 


“I been sheriff nigh twenty year—” 


Ulysses began. 

“And kin be twenty more, so fur’s. I’m 
concerned,” said Scattergood. He paused 
and then added one word: ‘‘Mebbe.” 

The sheriff strove for the right answer. 
“Seems like a girl ’ud be awful hard to 
find,” he said. 

“This one would,” said Scattergood. 
“G’-by, Sheriff.” 

“G’-by, Scattergood.” 

Presently Scattergood spoke again, the 
sheriff being well out of earshot. 

“Supposin’ this—er—beneficiary was in 
prison, What’ud become of the money?” 


(Continued from page 25) 


“The guardian,” said Johnny Bones, 
“would, in all probability, continue until 
her release.” 

“Um. ...Alphy wins whichever way 
it comes, out,” Scattergood observed. 

Perhaps an hour afterward a small boy 
came panting up to the piazza with a tele- 
gram from the president of the Union 
National Bank. “Luther Z. Merritt,” it 
said, “engineer. Business promoting and 
building small telephone systems.” 

Scattergood puckered up his face. 
“Hum. Telephones, eh? Seems like Pd 
kind of overlooked them contraptions. 
Um. ... Johnny, shouldn’t be s’prised if 
Alphy and this here Merritt was plannin’ 
on givin’ Coldriver Valley the n of 
Bossip over a chunk of wire strung from 

es. 

“It would be a fine thing for the valley.” 

“Um.... Not if Alphy was involvin’ 
himself into it. Knowed some fellers was 
fussin’ around. Figgered they was power 
company folks.... You was plannin’ to 
go to the city to look into this, Johnny?” 

“On the afternoon train.” 

“Uh-huh. Whilst I git in’ touch with 
somebody up to the state capitol—and 
keep an eye on Court Revels.” 

Scattergood did keep an eye on Court. 
He hunted him out, and so convincingly 
did he lay matters before him, that, even 
when Alpha Kitler raged about town with 
the news of his ward’s theft and disap- 
pearance, the young man remained in- 
visible and quiet. 


(THERE ensued twenty-four hours of 
waiting for Johnny’s report. Johnny 
was the sort of young man who comes 
back with what he is sent for, therefore 
his long and close connection with Scat- 
tergood Baines. 

“They’re incorporated under the laws 
of Delaware,” he told Scattergood. “The 
purposes of the corporation are to con- 
struct and operate a telephone line be- 
tween the city and Coldriver, connecting 
Bailey, Tupper Falls, Higgins Bridge, 
then crossing the mountains to tie up five 
towns there and to connect with Harpers- 
burg.” , 

“Um. Got a state charter?” 

“They’re keeping under cover. It’s 
the plan not to apply for a charter here 
until everything is ready—and it’s about 
ready.” 

“Huh. Goin’ about it secret, eh? Meet 
this here Merritt feller?” 

“Yes. Smart—but maybe a little too 
smart.” 

“Own any stock himself?” 

“Fifty-one per cent. But it'll be for 
sale. He promotes and sells, and gets out.” 

“Uh-huh. Calc’late Court Revels and 
me’s got to- go to the city....G’-by, 
Johnny.” 

‘Iwo hours later Scattergood and Court 
Revels were on the train going south. 
Court was a much bewildered young man, 
but relied on Scattergood to tell him in 
good time what was required of him. The 
telling, characteristically, was postponed 
by Scattergood to the last possible moment, 
thus eliminating possibilities of a leak. 

és x? ” H s ja a 

You ’n’ me,” said he, “are goin’ to 


call on a feller by the name of Merritt. 
You’re a young man with consid’able 
money to invest, and I jest kind of come 
along. This here Merritt owns stock in a 
concern that calc’lates to build a tele- 
phone line up the valley, and you want 
to buy him out.” 

It was not difficult to find Luther Z. 
Merritt in his little office, and he received 
his visitors with the hearty welcome of 
the professional promoter. 

“T understand,” said the young man, 
“you have formed a company to construct 
a telephone system up Coldriver Valley.” 

“Well, what about it?” Merritt asked. 

“Pd like to invest in such a project,” 
Court said. 

“There is stock available. Indeed, I 
myself own fifty-one per cent of it.” 
“Let’s get right to business, 
What do you want for it?” 

“All of it?” 

“ Yes.” 


MERRITT considered. Here was an 
eager investor—a chance to realize a 
pleasant profit, What matter if he stepped 
out and left his associate, Alpha Kuitler, 
in the lurch? 

“lts a proposition that'll be a big 
money-maker,” he said. “Our capital is 

aid in—one hundred thousand dollars. 

“ll take a profit of ten thousand on my 

stock and step out.” 

“Um. ... Paid for your stock all in 
money, did ye?” Scattergood asked. 

“ Money, or its equivalent.” 

“Such as?” ~ 

“Expert knowledge, promotion, and 
the work of incorporating.” 

“How much actual money?” 

“That doesn’t matter, does it?” 

“Some,” said Scattergood cautiously. 
“Some. ` Needn’t to answer if you don’t 
want to. -Never ask a feller what you 
know he won’t want to tell you. Find out 
a n else... . Which Court done.” 

“Yes,” said Court; “ you putup in actual 
cash exactly twenty-five thousand dollars. 
Pll give you thirty thousand for your fifty- 


one per cent.” 
r. Merritt got to his feet. “Good 
afternoon, gentlemen,” he said. 

“Er—jest a minnit,” said Scattergood. 

““Mebbe you'd like to look at this here. 
Certified copy. All correct.” He handed 
a paper to Merritt, who perused it and 
sat down heavily. 
“Why—er—” he began, but stopped. 
“To A sure,” said Scattergood. “Char. 
ter, ain’t it? What’s it say? ‘Exclusive 
right to construct and operate.’ Them’s 
the words. Runnin’ to me—Scattergood 
Baines. ...Give ye a minute to think. 
Offer of thutty thousand holds good jest 
that long. Shrinks a thousand a minute 
afterward. ... We're offerin’ that on the 
chance of your havin’ acted in good faith, 
and of your havin’ put up your money 
fair and square. One minute.” 

Merritt squirmed in his chair. 

“Minute’s up,” said Scattergood. 

“Sold!” said Merritt. 

“Um.... Jest one other provision to 
the sale: You hain’t to mention it fer ten 


then. 
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To MAKE Corona doubly attractive 
on Christmas morning, it comes in 
this delightful Christmas box (over its 
own neat carrying case). The dealer 
has these boxes already in stock; he 
will reserve one for you if you speak 
to him today. 
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I’ve always wanted one! 


v HOistherethathasn’t longed to 
owna Personal Writing Machine? 


For Corona is more than a fascinat- 
ing gift—it is increasingly prized with 
every passing year, because its willing 
keys enable its owner to write more 
clearly, accurately, swiftly, to do bet- 
tet work, earn a larger income. 


No wonder other gifts seem com- 
monplace by comparison. 

If you have ever thought of giving a 
Corona, by all means do it this year 


— for a new Corona has just been per- 
fected which is the ultimate in port- 
able writing machines, eres 
everything that sixteen years’ 

ence and the advice of half a million 
users have shown to be desirable. 


Ask one of our 1300 dealers to show 
you this improved Corona. Its price has 
not been increased —$50 complete with 
carrying case. If you do not know the 
dealer’s name, look for Corona in your 


telephone book, or write us, Dept.102. 


CoronA 


The Personal Writing 


Machine 


REG.U.S. PAT. ing 


Built by CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
GROTON, N.Y. 
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days. Not to nobody. Jest to insure that, 
we'll deposit the stock and the money in 
the Union National Bank—you to git the 
money and Court the stock—if you 
hain’t talked any.” 

The evening train carried Scattergood 
and Court back to Coldriver. In the bank 
was fifty-one per cent of the stock in the 
telephone company, endorsed to Court 
Revels, and thirty thousand dollars of 
money, which Merritt believed to have 
come from Revels also. 

The following morning Scattergood 
drove to Alpha Kitler’s farm. He found 
Alpha working in his garden. 

“Hear you’re goin’ in the telephone 
business, Alphy.” 

“Eh? Hear what? ’Tain’t so. 
of your business if ’twas.” 

“Hain’t so sure of that.... Want to 
sell, Alphy, for a profit? Kind of extended 
yourself, hain’t you? Invested more’n it 
was handy to find, eh? I’ve seen ye 
lookin’ kind of disturbed lately.” 

“On account of that ward of mine 
turnin’ out bed.” 

“Um.... To be sure. Stole, didn’t 
she. Tco bad she had to steal, what with 


None 


her havin’ all that money in trust and: 


jest comin’ on eighteen.” 

Alpha scowled. 

“Want to buy?” he demanded. 

“Might.” l 

“What d’ye offer?” 

“Dollar ’n’ ten fer every dollar you’ve 
put in.” 

“How much you want to buy?” 

“Buy the whole company, if I kin.” 


LPHA’S eyes gleamed. This put a dif- 
ferent aspect on the matter. He could 
realize a more handsome profit than he 
had expected. He could, in short, sell not 
only his stock, but his partner’s—if he could 
get a price. He could do this because he 
knew Merritt would part with every share 
of stock at par. Merritt had told him so. 
But he laughed a dry, disagreeable 
laugh. “Dollar °? ten? Huh! Make ita 
dollar ’n’ fifty, and we'll talk.” 

“G’-by,” said Scattergood. 

“Hey, hold on a minute! What's the 
best you'll give?” 

“Dollar fifteen.” 

That would be fifteen thousand dollars’ 
profit. His investment would be returned 
to him—and Mabel’s trust fund also. He 
would be safe. If the probate court be- 
came inquisitive, he would have the cash 
to produce. Yet he held out. 

“Make it a dollar ’n’ twenty,” he said, 
“and she’s a deal.” 

“Tell ye what I'll do. I'll give ye a 
dollar seventeen ’n’ a half. That’s sev- 
enteen thousand five hundred .- profit. 
Take it, or leave it.” 

Alpha hesitated, considered. All the 
circumstances urged acceptance upon 
him—and he accepted. 

“Go ye,” he said. 

“Git your stock and come down to the 
bank,” said Scattergood. .“‘I’ll pay the 
money over.” 

At the bank the transaction was con- 
summated. Alpha Kitler transferred his 
holdings to Scattergood, and gave Scat- 
tergood an iron-clad contract to deliver 


~ 


another fifty-one per cent of the stock at 
a dollar seventeen and a half. 

“Git that stock right off,” Scattergood 
said. 

Immediately Scattergood wired Luther 
Z. Merritt that he might inform the world 
of the sale of his interests, and sat down 
to wait. Alpha went to the city. 

The next day was Friday, and Alpha 
returned to his home on the evening train. 
He was a man beside himself. From the 
depot he rushed to Scattergood’s store, 
where the old hardware merchant sat in 
his reinforced chair anticipating the event. 

“Say, Scattergood!” Alpha burst out 
without preliminaries. ‘About that there 
stock. It’s been scld right from under my 
nose.” 

“Too bad,” said Scattergood. “What 
you aim to do about it?” 

“Come to ask ye to gimme back that 
contract—on account of me not bein’ able 
to git the stock.” 

“The reason,” said Scattergood, ‘fer 
makin’ a contract is to insure gittin’ done 
what the contract says shall be done.” 

“Ye mean you'll hold me to it?” 

*'Tain’t no concern of mine. I bought 
suthin’, and I want it. Thing fer you to 
do’s to hustle out and buy the stock off of 
the one that bought it off of Merritt.” 

“But mebbe he'll hold me up.” 

“That,” said Scattergood, “hain’t no 
skin off'n my neck.” 

“What I want to know,” said Alpha, 
“is where this Court Revels got the money 
to buy.” 

“Ask him,” said Scattergood. 

Alpha did, but the asking was unsatis- 
factory. Court refused to sell at any price. 

“What’ll I do?” Alpha moaned, on a 
second call upon Scattergood. 

“ Buy the stock,” said Scattergood. 

“He won't sell.” 

Scattergood shrugged his shoulders. 
“Seems like you kind of over-reached 
yourself, Alphy. But that hain’t no rea- 
son why I should suffer. Not’s I kin see. 
.. . If you don’t buy, why, PIl have to, 
and pay the price, and collect the differ- 
ence off of you under the contract. Um. 
. .» Mebbe, if we was to arrange a meet- 
in’ between Court and you ’n’ me, out to 
my house, we might git somewheres.” 

Alpha grasped at any straw. “Fix it 
up,” he said distractedly. ‘‘Suthin’s got 
to be done.” 

Scattergood considered. “Be at my 
house at seven-thutty to-night,” he said 
presently. ‘‘G’-by, Alphy.” 


A THE designated hour Alpha and 
Court Revels and Scattergood met in 


.the little parlor at the farm. 


“Court,” said Scattergood, -“Alphy 
tells me you bought consid’able stock in 
this here telephone project, and you 
won't sell.” 

“Calc’late to keep it,” said Court. 

“You got to sell,” broke in Alpha. 

“No law to compel me,” Court rejoined, 
“I figger to make money when it’s built.” 

“I allus was fer a quick turn-over,” 
Scattergood said, and then launched into 
an argument to establish his point. 
Court wavered visibly. 

“Well—I might sell., ned 


“I got to have that stock, Court,” AF . 
pha exclaimed. 

“Then you got to pay for it,” said Court. 

“How—how mtch?” 

“Alphy agreed to sell them shares to 
me for sixty thousand nine hunderd and 
thutty-five dollars,” said Scattergood. 
“T paid him fifty-seven thousand five hun- 
derd and seventy-five for his’n. He’s got 
that in the bank.” 

“PIL sell for that,” said Court. 

“For what?” 

“Why, add them two sums together, 
and whatever it comes to.” 

“You’re crazy. You’d bust me. You 
wouldn’t leave me nothin’ but my farm.” 

“I didn’t think of your farm,” said 
Court, “or Id ’a’ took that, too.” For 
the first time anger showed in his face. 
He got to his feet. “You're lucky, Kit- 
ler,” he said, “to get off with anythin 
short of bein’ took to pieces and scatter 
all over the county. At first I was for 
sendin’ you to jail, but I was showed how 
it would hurt you worse to dig into your 
money—and I’m going to dig for every 
cent! Not because 1 want money. ... 
I'll show you why.” 

He strode to the door and called, 
“Mabel.” 


THE girl came in. Alpha expelled a 
hoarse breath. He shrank back in his 
chair and stared from one face to another. 
No one spoke. 
“You!” Alpha exclaimed presently, and 
the girl nodded. i 
“Shes my girl,” Court said. “You 
made a slave of her. You as good as 
robbed her. Then you tried to make out 
she was a thief. And yov’re goin’ to pay 
for it. First off, you’re a-goin’ to sign this 
aper. It rells how you hid that bill in her 
parei: and that you done it because 
you’d used her trust fund—how you 
scared her off so she couldn’t claim the 
money. We’ll begin by signin’ that, and 
then we'll talk money. ... Here’s a pen.” 
Alpha hung back, but Court towered 
over him threateningly, almost hopeful 
he would refuse. The man shakily traced 
his signature, and Court pocketed it. 
“Calc’late I better take a hand now,” 
said Scattergood, “‘seein’s finances is to 
the front.... You're ketched, Alphy, 
and you're a-goin’ to suffer. 1 been put to 
a heap of trouble on account of you, and 
it costs money to bother me when I’m 
busy. Then Mabel here; she’s suffered 
damages to her good name, and that’s got 
to be paid fer—handsome. We kin strip 
ou of everythin’ you got; but we won’t. 
Course you got to pay back Mabel’s trust 
fund. That comes first. Then, I figger, 
Mabel’s damaged about twenty thousand, 
What with her own money and that, her 
and Court kin set up housekeepin’ with- 
out much to worry over....And then 
me. Um....I figger meddlin’ in this is 
wuth all of ten thousand. And that’s how 
it'll be. We'll just tear up the contract, 
and forgit the whole deal, so to speak— 
and you come down to the bank and tum 
over to us what’s comin’. Kep’ the bank 
open a-purpose. Jest costs ye thutty 
thousand dollars fer bein’ a skunk.... 
We're startin’ now.” 


“THE Story of Gay Little Mitzi” is told next month in an amazingly entertaining article by Mary. B. 
Mullett. Stranger than fiction is the life of the girl who came to this country ten years ago, able to speak 
scarcely a word of English, and promptly became one of the most popular musical comedy stars in America. 
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Your Millions of ‘Skin r 


Keep Them Working 


OUR skin is the chief regu- 
lator of the heat of the body. 
When too much heat is gen- 
erated the pores set up a natural 


compensation in the form of per- 


spiration. Every pore is a minia- 
ture radiator. But if the pores 
become clogged they “back up” 
and the entire system gets out 
of order. Keep your skin radiators 
working, and they will work for you. 


The answer is natural, thorough 
cleanliness—pore-deep cleanliness 
—Fairy Soap cleanliness. More 
people by the hundreds are dis- 
covering this daily. The fashion 


of American white cleanliness, estab- 
lished by Fairy, the whitest soap in 
the world, is rapidly extending 
everywhere. 


Your skin may look clean, yet 
not be clean. Surface appearance 
often belies a pore-deep condition. 
Deep- down cleanliness is the 
thing. And you can’t have that 
with a cleansing agent that chokes 
the pores with irritating color 
pigments or cheap scents so fre- 
quently found in impure soaps. 
That is why Fairy Soap is the 
preference of really-clean people 
who use it for its pore-deep cleans- 


ing quality which helps the body 
breathe, and for the invigorated 
feeling which follows its use. 


Fairy Soap is the master valve 
to every tiny health -radiator of 
your skin. It is soap in its purest 
form. It brings you a body com- 
fort such as you have not known 
before. Its superiority is due to 
its simplicity—a simpler or purer 
soap does not exist at any price. 
The use of Fairy Soap marks the 
small yet very great difference 
between really clean and nearly 


clean. Is it in your bathroom? 


CrHE-N«” FAIR BANK company) 


It Is Rapidly Spreading American White Cleanliness Everywhere 


PARK HOTEL AND BATH 
MAGNETIC SPRINGS. OHIO 


CHRISTOPHER MAGEE. JR.. MANAGER 
PRANK L. WILLIAMS, ASST. MANAGER: 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
65 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


As the leading institution si its kind in Ohio we are pleased 
Y SOAP, only because it cl 


to recommend FAIR 


refreshing manner, but also for = value in eliminating sebaceous 
PARK HOTEL AND BATH 


matter from the pores. 


achat Licltlame 


Assistant Manager 


JESOR F. CONRAD. M. O, 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR 


leanses in a 


Buy CHRISTMAS SEALS 
Save HUMAN LIVES 


HELPS THE BODY BREATHE 
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strument. 


talent. 


ciates. 


The Buescher Saxophone is so perfected and sim- 

plified that it is the easiest of all musical instruments 
to learn. 

It is the one instrument that everyone can play—and 


it wholly satisfies that craving everybody has to personally 
produce music. 
Your boy can learn the scale in an hour's practice, play popular music in a few 
weeks and take his place in an orchestra or band within 90 days, if he so desires. 
Nothing can take the place of the Saxophone for home entertainment, church, 
lodge, school. It increases the pleasure you get out of life, increases your popularity 
and your opportunities. 


$500 to $1000 weekly for but two hours a day is not uncommon for musicians of 
ability to earn. True-Tone Musical Instruments have helped make famous Paul 
Whiteman, Tom Brown, Joseph C. Smith (Brunswick Records), Vincent Lopez, Clyde 
C. Doerr, Bennie Krueger (Brunswick Records), Ben Selvin, Dan Russo (Brunswick 
Records), Paul Specht, Donald Clark, Arc Hickman, Clay Smith, Guy Holmes, Henry 
Santrey, Carl Fenton (Brunswick Records), Gene Rodemich (Brunswick Records), 
and thousands of others. Your boy might develop equal ability. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


We make it easy for you to get your boy a Saxophone this Christmas. You may 
order any Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone or other Band or Orchestral 
Instrument without paying in advance, and try it six days in your own home without 
obligation. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy terms to suit your convenience. 


Saxophone Book Free 


After nearly 300 years’ supremacy, string instruments are almost entirely displaced 
by Saxophones in all nationally popular orchestras. Our Free Saxophone Book tells 
which Saxophone takes violin, ello and bass parts, and many other things you would 
like to know. Ask for your copy. 


Buescher Band Instrument Company 
1137 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestral Instruments 


“Some 
present 


From Dad” 


HAT a wonderful thing it 

will be for an 
Dad makes it possible for him to 
take his first lesson on Christmas 
day on his very own 


BUESCHER 


True-Tone 
Saxophone 


Every boy should play some musical 
instrument. Of all musical instruments, 
the True-Tone Saxophone is a boy’s in- 
It is the one that just fits a 
boy, to which he takes naturally and 
which he easily masters. 

The technique of the Saxophone in- 
terests and tempts a boy’s ambition. It 
brings out and develops his latent musical 


boy whose 


A Saxophone will help keep your boy at 
home and occupied with things worth 
while; it will teach him to improve his 
time instead of wasting. it; it will bring 
him in contact with better, cleaner asso- 


Easiest to Play 


Joseph C. Smith 
Director Joseph C. 
Smith's Orchestra, 
always famous for fine 
dance records and now 
making BrunswickRec- 
ords exclusively, using 
Buescher Band Instra- 
ments and Saxophones. 


Paul L. Specht 
Director Paul L. Specht 


and His chestra, 
Hear his Buescher In- 
struments in superb 
Columbia Dance Rec- 
ords. 


True-Tone Band Instruments 
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' Gentlemen: I am interested in the instrument checked below: ' of all popular 
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The Family’s Money 


Two Side Lights on the Wonder- 
Working Power of Interest 


How You Can Build 
a Family Fortune 


AVE you a family fortune? Prob- 

ably not. Then why not go 

ahead and build one? There is 
nothing more fascinating in the world 
than creating a family estate, whether it 
be $5,000, $10,000, $20,000, or $50,000. 
If most people really knew how easy it 
is, they’d all be doing it. I have known 
many persons who, in the years they were 
waiting for old Aunt Susan to pass away, 
or old Uncle Jim to make a will, could 
have laid a foundation of a fortune of 
their own and not have overexerted them- 
selves financially, at that! 

If everyone would take a pencil and do 
some figuring in his earlier years, he would 
find that it is not necessary to strike a 
streak of luck to make one’s self comfort- 
ably well off. 

Suc ose you want-$10,000. That’s go- 
ing to be the family fortune that you’re to 
leave to your children. Suppose you are 
now thirty, and you want that estate to 
be ready for your children when you are 
seventy years old. If I asked most of my 
readers to guess how much money they 
would have to lay away each year to get 
together that $10,000, I could hear guesses 
all the way from $200 to $250 a year. 

But the fact about the matter is that it 
will take only a trifle more than $5 a 
month, less aAa twenty cents a day, to 
build up that estate of $10,000. The 
actual payment required is $64.62 a year, 
which, invested at 6 per cent compound 
interest, will amount to the $10,000 in the 
fortieth year. If you are a young man or 
woman, twenty years of age, and want 
that $10,000 at about seventy, you will 
have to make your payments only $34.46 
a year. Perhaps some father will be will- 
ing to start his boy off on this plan. 


(THESE figures seem almost unbelieva- 

ble. Under that fifty-year plan, you 
yourself save less than one fifth of the 
money. The balance, or more than four 
fifths, comes from the interest. 

Most people have heard in a vague sort 
of way of what compound interest will 
accomplish, but very few have ever tried 
to apply the rule. If you want to know 
the number of years it takes money to 
double at compound interest, divide the 
rate of interest into 72, and that will give 
the number of years, or vice versa. At 6 
per cent money will double in twelve 
years, at 7 per cent in a little over ten 
years, and so on. 

By using our knowledge of how money 
doubles at compound interest, it is com- ` 
paratively easy for anyone to figure out 
many systems of getting together that 
$10,000: Suppose you are thirty years 
old and have $1,250 ready for the fund. 
All right, start it off at 6 per cent com- 
pound interest, and reinvest the interest 
money each year. When you are forty- 


Fourteen New Buick 
Models 


Fours—2 Pass. Roadster, 
$865; 5 Pass. Touring, 
$885; 3 Pass. Coupe, 
$1175; 5 Pass. Sedan, 
$1395; 5 Pass. Touring 
Sedan, $1325. Sixes—2 
Pass. Roadster, §1175; 5 
Pass. Touring, $1195; 6 
Pass. Touring Sedan, 
$1935; & Pass. Sedan, 
$1985; 4 Pass. Coupe, 
$1895; 7 Pass. Touring, 
$1435; 7 Pass. Sedan, 
$2195; Sport Roadster, 
$1625; Sport Touring, 
$1675. ’Prices f. o. b. Buick 
Factories. Government Tax 
to be Added. 


WHEN BETTER_AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 
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The Standard of Comparison 


A Sedan For The Family - 


Buick Six-Cylinder Five Passenger —$1985 


Beautiful to look upon, the Buick five passenger six- 
cylinder sedan is equally comfortable to ride in and to 
drive. Broad doors open to both compartments of the 
Fisher-built body with its wide and deeply upholstered 
seats and luxurious interior trimmings. 


In the driving compartment, every convenience has 
been carefully provided for. The steering column is 
set at an easy angle, the gear shift lever is long and 
fits the hand, and on the instrument board are distinc- 
tive glass covered dials and switches to tell the com- 
plete story of the car’s operation at a glance, and to 
control all its functioning without moving from the 
wheel. 


Beneath is the dependable Buick chassis, powered by 
the famous Buick valve-in-head engine and providing 
the quiet, flexible and enduring performance shat is 
traditional with all Buick motor cars. 


The Buick six-cylinder five passenger sedan is truly the 
ideal closed car for every kind of family motoring. 


BUICK MOTOR. COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
‘Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head 


Branches in All Principal Cities= 
lotor Cars D 


ealers Everywhere 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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If the 

Prince of Wales 
Swapped Clothes 
with a Beggar— 


SO RAE OT 
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Courtesy Capitol Theatre, N. Y. 


UPPOSE to-morrow morning should find the most popular 
Prince in English history in rags on a park bench. . . . 
Would he be spared the surly “Move on, you!” of the vigilant 


patrolman? 


Would the loiterer beside him believe his story? 


You yourself, walking by — would you recognize him? 
It is just such a story that Mark Twain has told in 


The Prince and the Pauper 


—the fascinating adventures of the heir to the English throne who changed 
places with a squalid urchin of the streets. There is no other story like it in 
the language. There is no other writer who could have told it as it is told by 


Novels Boys’ Stories 
ES MARK TWAIN “ie 
Essays History 


F course you have read a little 
of Mark Twain—everybody 
has. Perhaps you know the 

delightful antics of the immortal Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn, or the strange 
things that happened to the Yankee 
of today who found himself suddenly 
in King Arthur’s court. And you 
have longed to have these books in 
your own library. 

But have you read the rest of the 
novels, and all the short stories and 
brilliant essays that have made Mark 
Twain’s name a cherished American 
institution? 

In the history of the world nobody 
has made so many people laugh as the 
great American. William Howard 
Taft says of him: “He gave pleasure 

. . to millions, and his works will 
continue to give such pleasure to mil- 
lions yet to come.” 

And yet he is not only a great hu- 
morist, but a wonderful story-teller, 
historian and travel-writer as well. 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 


| 
416 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. | 
Please send me the free booklet about | 
Mark Twain, together with full particulars | 
| 


as to how I may procure a complete set of 
his writings by smail monthly payments. 


In the 25 volumes that comprise his 
work you will find a perfectly bal- 
anced library of humor, adventure, 
philosophy and fun—every conceiv- 
able form of entertainment from the 
ridiculous in “The Innocents Abroad” 
to the sublime in ‘Joan of Arc,” one 
of the most beautiful serious books 
ever written in the English language. 


The Only Complete 
Uniform Edition 


The Author’s National Edition, 
originally published by Harper & 
Brothers and now published by P. F. 
Collier & Son Company, is the only 
complete, uniform edition of Mark 
Twain’s writings. Here you live the 
quaint life of steamboat days and the 
Far West, you see foreign lands and 
strange people through the eyes of 
the master humorist—you thrill to 
every wholesome human emotion. 
And now, by a plan of exceptionally 
easy terms, they are within the reach 
of everyone. 


We shall be glad to send you free 
an entertaining little booklet contain- 
ing some of Mark Twain’s cleverest 
sayings—his famous essays on “How 
to Tell a Story” is one of them— 
and including interesting information 
about his life work. You, an Ameri- 
can, should at least know something 
about the greatest American humor- 
ist. Sending for the booklet in no way: 
obligates you. Simply clip the coupon 
and it will come to you by return 
mail. 


two it will have grown to $2,500, when 
you are fifty-four to $5,000, and when you 
are sixty-six to more than $10,000. That 
was so easy we hardly knew where the 
$10,000 came from. 

If one is willing to spread such a savings 
plan over a long period of years, the value 
of compound interest becomes most a 
parent. The first few years it works 
rather slowly and that is why most of us 
never find out what we might have ac- 
complished. 

In fact, the plan of accumulating $10,- 
ooo by saving $64.62 a year for forty 
years might he accomplished by most 
people without crimping their usual ex- 
penses at all. It could simply be taken on 
in addition to what we usually save. The 
important thing is to begin early. 

R. P. C. 


What Compound - Interest 
is Doing for Us 


(COMPOUND interest is going to pay 
my wife and me a monthly income 
of about $108 when we reach fifty years 
of age through a plan we worked out 
shortly after our marriage five years ago, 
and which we have just seen started out 
on schedule. I am now twenty-seven. 

Dn January Ist of this year we set aside 
a fund of $6,000, all of which we accumu- 
lated ourselves. It is netting us slightly in 
excess of six per cent interest. The amount 
over six per cent, together with semi- 
annual compounding, will make up for any 
losses among our well-selected and wide 
assortment of investments. 

In twenty-three years we will see that 
fund grow to about $21,600, which will 
give us an annual income at that time of 
about $1,295: We need only to let the 
interest accumulate to reach those figures. 
We will add no new funds to the account 
from now on. 

Our plan is applicable to the family of 
moderate means. We had no advantage 
over the average family. With more nerve 
than judgment, we married when my sal- 
ary was $14 a week. My wife continued 
to work for two years. She was drawing 
$10 weekly when we.married and $16 
when she quit. 

When we married I had $800 in the 
bank, all of which was spent to furnish 
our house. My wife had $500 saved, which 
we used as a nucleus of our “ Independence 
Fund,” as we chose to term it. 

My salary has increased to $160 a 
month. We saved my wife’s entire salary 
always, and after mine exceeded $24 a 
week we put aside part of that. 

We went on a strictly cash basis from 
the beginning. About two years after we 
were married we had a chance to buy a 
house for $1,500 cash, far below its value. 
We bought it, and after renting it for a 
year, sold it on time for $2,400. We then 
had about $1,700 in cash available and 
invested it in two $1,000 Liberty bonds at 
$840 each. These we sold a year later at 
par, and reinvested in securities bearing a. 
higher yield. 

y these and other investments, with 
our savings, we reached our goal last 
January. Our fund is invested in govern- 
ment, municipal, high-grade corporation, `' 
and public utility bonds, and first mort- 
gages on improved real estate. E. H. P. 
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Hupmobile’s Worthiness 


Car is Depended Upon Not Only on Europe’s Good 
Roads, But in Wilds Where There Are No Roads 


If any kind of service can bring out 
all there is in a motor car, it is 


‘ageetercign service of the kind that 


thousands of Hupmobiles are en- 
gaged in every day. 


Europe, like the United States, has 
hundreds of miles of good roads. 
But where her roads are bad, they 
are even worse than our bad roads. 


Her mountain passes are high and 
steep. They put many a good car 
to the test. 


Our foreign correspondence brings 
us letter after letter from Hupmo- 
bile owners, telling how wonderfully 
their cars perform on tours across 
the Alps, how economical and 
sturdy they are. 


Real Test Comes 
in the Wilderness 


But even these severe European 
trials are mild compared with those 
which the Hupmobile receives in 
other sections of the world. 


In South Africa, and Australia, for 
instance, are vast distances where 
there are no roads as we know 
the term. 
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A street in Mombasa, Africa, filled with ivory carriers, The huge tusks which they are handling are 
for shipment to the United States 


Miles from any but the crudest 
human habitation, even farther 
from mechanical ability and spare- 
parts supply, the Hupmobile is de- 
pended upon with all the confi- 
dence you put in it on a day’s tour. 


The Hupmobile merits this con- 
fidence. It has given countless 
examples of its sturdiness, its 
wonderful ability to keep on going 
without repairs and expert care 
and attention. 


It is prized by its owners far from 
these shores for precisely the same 
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abilities which make it prized here 
at home. 


There is hardly a community in the 
United States but knows the Hup- 


mobile by the good things it has — 


heard of it. 


There is hardly a quarter of the 
world but knows the Hupmobile in 
the way we know it here, and gives 
it high regard for the same sound 
qualities we Americans give it 
high regard. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmobile 
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You can depend upon “Premium” 


There are very definite reasons 
why you can always depend upon 
the uniform good quality of Swift’s 
Premium Hams and Bacon. 


Our plants are so situated in 
producing centers that we can 
select the finest hogs sent by the 
best hog raising states. 


Our processes for dressing, cur- 
ing, and smoking have been re- 
duced to a science; our curing 
methods are always the same. 
The meat is first selected for size 
and quality. It is trimmed uni- 
formly. It is kept in a uniform 
cure in sanitary surroundings at a 
uniformly low temperature and 
for a fixed period of time. The 
various processes are tested at 
stated intervals by our curing 
experts and chemists. 


a 
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not necessary 
to parboil 
Swifts Premium 
Ham 


When it comes to smoking, we 
have regular smoke houses in which 
the meat is kept for a fixed period 
of time, at a fixed temperature, in 
a uniform density of hardwood 
smoke. 


Throughout the whole process 
we keep the meat scrupulously 
clean, and finally wrap it in parch- 
ment paper so that it may reach 
you without contamination, with 
all its natural flavor and juiciness 
intact. 


Our organization has long ex- 
perience and expert knowledge. 
Its standards of quality are so 
high that only half the hogs we 
buy are suitable for “Premium” 
brand. 


“Swift’s Premium” has become 
a household phrase. 


' Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 
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